











SUKIE’S BOY. 


By tHE AUTHOR or “Tor HuGvueENoT FAMILY,” ETC. 


| stock-in-trade. The business consisted chiefly 
| of the disembowelling, restoring interiors, and 
N the}keeping in order, of great turnip-shaped 

\-4 uiet| watches which filled the fobs of honest yeo- 

“4— | main|men that deposited them on one market-day 
= | streetof | with old Miles Cope, and called for them the 
the lit-| next market-day, depending, in the mean- 


CHAPTER I.—THE HOUSEHOLD. 


tletown 
of Cran- 
thorpe, 
in Tor- 
shire, 





was to 

beseen, 

i-'o ft 

» more 

than 

forty 

| years 

' ago, a 

' small, 

unpre- 

tending 

watch- 

maker’s shop. ‘The establishment was of the 

simplest kind. A few watches, almost all 

silver, with white faces, hung on hooks clus- 

tered round the face of an eight-day clock in 

the window, were at once the insignia and 
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time, for their knowledge of the hour quite 
as much on the sun’s course in the sky, and 
its sign on the battered dials which stood 
among the marigolds and gillyflowers in some 
of their gardens, on the opening and closing 


Bf}. there|of pimpernel, chickweed, and wild convol- 


vuluses in their fields and hedges, as on their 
housedames’ clocks. Withal there was an 
air of staidness, constancy, and great respect- 
ability, if not of great prosperity, about the 
old-fashioned, unassuming air of the watch- 


| maker’s shop, which shops of more show and 


dash, and possibly of more energy and enter- 
prise, lacked, not even excluding the toler- 
ably extensive jeweller and watchmaker’s shop 
further up the street. 

The master of the little watchmaker’s shop 
was an old resident. in Cranthorpe, and so 
trustworthy in his way, as well as elderly, 
that he was held in considerable esteem by 
his fellow-townsmen, notwithstanding many 
peculiarities which were of a kind to impan 
his general popularity. 
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Miles Cope, while he was God-fearing and 
man-respecting, industrious, sober, and re- 
gular as clockwork in his habits, a good 
citizen, and a good churchman, so far as his 
light went, was pragmatical and opinionative 
to a degree that=@ould only have been 
equalled in a Scétchman, He had views on 
every subject in Ghurch and state, which he 
held stubbornly, and expressed in language 
as conceited as his condition of mind. 
Luckily. for the comfort of his, family and 
neighbours, he was also a quiet man—in- 
deed, so quiet, amd a¢ a tule s6 engrossed 
with his business, and so profoundly im- 
pressed With its importance, one might 
have fancied him continually on the verge of 
a great achievement in optics, had he not 
been signally deficient in the humility and 
modesty which are apt to distinguish geniuses. 

The fact was that Miles Cope was a 
shallow and stupid, as well as bombastic, old 
man, very well-doing, and impressing his 
neighbours justly with his well-doing, while 
he deceived his family alone into a convic- 
tion of his consequence and capacity. After 
all, there must have been an element of 
greatness in the assumption of superiority 
which could live on itself and afford to dwell 
contented for a long lifetime in isolation and 
obscurity, and which could, at the same 
time, persuade those who came nearest to it 
of its own unsupported infallibility. What 
mere neighbours (intimate friends he had 
none) saw of Miles Cope was his never- 
failing attention to his duties as he knew 
them ; while his trim little figure, girded with 
an apron, and his lantern-jawed face sur- 
mounted by iron-grey hair, a magnifying- 
glass fixed in one blinking eye, bent for 
hours over the board and bench at which he 
worked. Before work began, and after it 
ended, he would take constitutional walks 
with as rigid a regard to punctuality as he 
applied himself to his craft ;—always alone, 
always dressed in the same threadbare, but 
scrupulously clean and tidy, pepper-and-salt 
grey suit, with priests’ grey worsted or cotton 
gloves drawn demurely on his bony hands. 
And he never brought back any other token of 
his walk—which extended in the same direc- 
tion, to the same milestone, day after day— 
except two or three bits of groundsel which 
served to regale his birds. (He never forgot 
his birds, neither did he ever expose them to 
the ‘danger of a surfeit.) His seat at church 
was always occupied on the occasions of 
established church services, but he set his 
face against extraordinary services of any 
kind. Though he was a reformer and radical 
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in politics, his reforms were of so eccentric 
and impractical a kind, that he never got an 
opportunity of trying to establish them. He 
let them be heard Of rarely at the town’s 
meetings. And then, those who did not 
turn the neat, odd little man into a laughing- 
stock, toiled in vain to get a glimmering 
of his meaning, through the dim and incon- 
gruous mist of his long, inappropriate words, 
which he disdained #@ stop and explain. Of 
some clauses in the great Reform Bill he was. 
réported to have temarked with emphasis, 
that ‘them schedules were supercilious. 
nonentities.” 

Within his own house all was different. 
Miles Cope reigned there not only a king, 
but a distant, unapproachable monarch, whose 
thoughts, far transcending the comprehension 
of common mortals, were veiled like the 
Lama of Thibet’s person. His dictates his 
only son might set at nought, but his daugh- 
ters never dreamt of disputing them. It was 
a curious feature in Miles Cope’s family dis- 
cipline that he treated his family with a grand 
indifference, taking little notice of what they 
did, so long as the regulations affecting him- 
self were paid scrupulous respect to. His 
dry, cold indifference to the women of his 
household proved more awful than any 
amount of passionate tyranny would have 
been. 


Miles Cope’s household had consisted of a | 
wife, two daughters, and a son ten years the | 


younger of the family. The wife was a homely, 


kindly woman, whose reverence for her hus- | 


band so far outran and overshadowed her 
love, that she never lost sight of the conde- 
scension of his wooing, or came to regard 
herself as elevated to the same rank with 
him. But she had died just as she entered 
middle age, hardly able to contemplate the 
momentous passage which She was making 
from this world to the mext, or to consider 
the wants of her motherless daughters and 
son, for impressing upon them charges to 
look after father, to “mind father”—he 
needed minding all the more because he 
could not bear to be disturbed in his ways, 
being so occupied with the difficulties of 
watchmaking and of life itself. 

Sukie Cope, the elder daughter, took after 
her mother, being homely and kindly in 
character. In person she was plain. Her 
face was large, with great expanses of heavy, 
sallow cheek, a round ball of a nose, a long 
mouth with full, protruding lips, and eyes 
bleared by working as her father’s assistant 
at his trade. Her very hair was at once coarse 
and spare, of a dull brown colour. Her figure 
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was clumsy, and the clumsiness had been | 
increased by the circumstance that Sukie | 
had, from the beginning of her mother’s ail- | 
ment, taken the whole work of the house on | 
her shoulders, and so slouched and rounded 
them, as well as roughened her hands, by 
the manipulation of the fine tools used in | 
watchmaking. 

Kitty Cope, the younger daughter, bore a 
| decided, though softened, resemblance to | 
her father. She was dignified in a languish- 
ing style, which had found its way some- 
how into the watchmaker’s household. At 
the same time, she was as pragmatic in her 
woman’s way as her father was in his way. 
To complete the likeness, Kitty Cope, in her 
perversities, was as honest as the day, dili- 
gent after her wilful fashion, and with prin- 
ciples as firm as a rock. In person, she was 
tall and spare, with a certain refinement, the 
reverse of buxomness, about her straight- 
featured, colourless, black-eyed, black-haired, 
prim face. Both sisters were unaffectedly 
God-fearing and devout. Their godliness 
and their integrity formed, in truth, their 
single, precious, and indestructible posses- 
sion, without which they would have been 
poor indeed, but possessed of which the 
youngest, fairest, and most richly endowed 
lady of the land, who still wanted the one 
thing needful, might have envied them. 

Young Miles Cope was neither like father, 
nor mother, nor sisters. He must have been 
in the image of some remote ancestor. He 
was a thoughtless, careless, not uncorely 
young fellow. He had good impulses, but 
he habitually suffered them to be swamped 
in a flood of self-indulgence, and the tide of 
his neighbours’ practices. To him life was a 
light matter, and perilously easy to begin 
with, since he made no stand for his own 
higher manhood, far less regarding a divine 
brotherhood and a God-man. Miles con- 
tributed little to the support of the family, 
though he still lived under the same roof with 
the others. He had renounced his father’s 
trade without provoking remonstrance or 
reproach from the old man ; and, after serving 
an apprenticeship to a house-painter, con- 
tinued to work as a journeyman with his 
master, letting his wages slip from him in 
defraying the cost of his dress and his 
pleasures, satisfying himself with giving 
Sukie a pound now and then by way of 
money balance for his bed and board. 

Sukie ‘had all the trouble of the family 
housekeeping, while Kitty consented, as the 
fitter»person, although the younger sister, 





to take :the place of honour—sitting at 


the head of the table, giving the orders, to 
petty tradesmen, and walking first with her 
father to church, 

that it should be so, 


Sukie was well pleased | 
Next to her father, she | 


held Kitty in highest reverence, and che- | 


rished a deep admiration for her graces of 
mind and person—her “gentility,” Sukie 
called it. She did not dream of bearing with 
Kitty’s airs and crotchets ; they were indica- 
tions of a higher order of being, whom it was 


a privilege to contemplate at a humble dis- ' 


tance, and to wait upon. At the same time, 
Kitty was a social mortal in comparison with 
her father—a good, dear sister, so that Sukie 
had at once the benefit of Kitty’s bright 
example, and of her affectionate companion- 
ship. 

Towards her brother Miles, with whom 
Kitty did not get on particularly well, Sukie 
had the lingering pride and tenderness of the 
twelve-years-elder sister to the Benjamin of 
the family, whom she had many a time 
nursed, whom she had rocked to sleep, and 


taught to walk. But Miles had grown in a | 
great measure independent of Sukie’s love, , 


and, as it appeared, indifferent to it. Thus 
it had become a difficult enough matter for 
Sukie to steer her way with any comfort 
between the frequently contending parties, 
without presuming to differ from her au- 
thority, Kitty, by taking Miles’s part in the 


disputes which occurred between them, and | 


in which he was almost invariably wrong in 
act, while she was unconsciously exasperating 
in manner. 


In spite of these threatenings of division, | 


the household in the watchmaker’s held on 


its way quietly for several years after Miles | 
had attained his manhood, while Sukie and | 
Kitty were departing farther and farther | 
from their first youth. Miles kept within | 
certain bounds in his idleness and folly, | 


Miles, the father, still commanded sufficient 
patronage, though his old-fashioned, drudg- 
ing, solid work was getting more and more 


left behind, to earn, with the help of Sukie | 


as his willing bond-slave, a moderate but 
sufficient livehhood. 

Kitty did the light work of the household, 
in addition to her straw-bonnet making, 
of which Sukie had the rough portion, 
Once a week, every Saturday, Sukie was 
absent from her father’s side in the shop, 
conducting in the back premises a brimstone 
and sulphur purification of the straw-bonnets 
sent in to be cleaned, and which, besides 
being cleaned, were turned, re-sewed, and 
re-moulded several times before they de- 
scended to figure on the tops of dust-heaps 
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or on the heads of scarecrows. There was a 
belief existing in Cranthorpe that Sukie Cope’s 
complexion had a blue tinge shot into its 
sallowness by her hebdomadal imbibing of 
brimstone and sulphur in the course of this 
straw cleaning. Sukie made no objection ; 
she was a busy, humble, happy woman in her 
godliness and goodness. She thought herself 
well off in belonging to a household, the head 
of which was a God-fearing, honest man, and 
in which both ends could be made to meet, 
and especially well off in having a father so 
superior as old Miles, and a sister so genteel 
and loveable as Kitty, with no worse a set- 
off to these advantages than a brother like 
poor Miles, who would surely learn to think 
and to pray, and turn over a new leaf some 
day. 

Sukie prized the dull, dingy old house, in 
which she had been born, and in which she had 
lived till she was past her prime, with the 
out-of-date bits of furniture. The house was 
not dull and dingy to her, but merely quiet 
and sober, as it should be. The furniture of 
kitchen, front room, and bed-rooms, including 
with its cupboards, tables, chairs, and beds, 
an eight-day clock with works of her father’s 
making, was not only valuable in itself, but 
was welcome evidence of old-established 
respectability. And Sukie enjoyed the little 
garden, with its tiny plots of cabbages and 
turnips, and those best and primitive flowers 
of rose and lily, and herbs of thyme and 
rosemary, among which, in the rare instances 
when he was totally disengaged and home- 
inclined, young Miles would work for a spare 
hour at a time, and where Sukie herself found 
breath and refreshnient after facing the 
stifling fumes of the straw-bonnet cleaning. 

If the house or garden might have been 
too quiet otherwise, Sukie considered that 
they were saved from the obligation by the 
enlivenment and diversion afforded by old 
Miles’s pets, the canaries, which hung by the 
kitchen-window in winter, and outside the 
kitchen-door in summer, and sung, save in 
the moulting season, with shrill pertinacity 
‘as good as a concert,” every day, and all 
day. Sukie, who had no ear, and strong 
nerves, was wont to say triumphantly, “ How 
could the house be dull?” , 

. Sukie had her work to do, which kept her 
so fully engaged for six days out of the seven, 
that any moment of leisure was a treat to be 
enjoyed; while once a week, on Sunday, 
there was one solemnly bright day of rest, 
when Sukie “cleaned up,” as she called it, 
and dressed in her simple best, went forth 
with her father and sister to worship God in 





his sanctuary, or sat at home reading her 
Bible, and pondering its contents, and the 
ways of Providence with men—sometimes on 
the little summer-seat in the garden, with no 
interruption save that of serving the family 
meals. 


Kitty was less contented than Sukie, which | 


Sukie thought was reasonable, though their 
father was quite at rest in his lot; but who 
was like father, sufficient for himself and 
careless of the world? A fine woman like 


Kitty liked to be more appreciated than she | 


was among the set of thoughtless young 
people who brought her their bonnets to 
make up, and who had grown up around the 
sisters, and the young men as flighty as their 
Miles ; and the old people who might have 
known better, but who, on the principle of 
each crow thinking its own bird whitest, 
were engrossed by their own children, and 
were so infatuated as to hold an ordinary 
rosy cheek, or crisp curl, or plump figure 
(which were pretty enough, Sukie confessed, 
in their common youthful way, but which 
every day’s wear and tear would fade) 
above the lady looks of Kitty, which had 
seen five-and-thirty summers, and with their 
tall slimness and colourless straightness, and 
decorous lackadaisicalness remaining unim- 
paired, as how could time impair what be- 
longed to the spirit? Kitty’s was a beauty 
without paint—a beauty that one would not 
see every day. 

But Kitty’s religious principles and virtue 
struggled with her shade of discontent, so as 
to prevent its being more than plaintive, and 
only now and then fractious. Therefore, 
Kitty’s discontent did not seriously disturb 
the peace of this period of Sukie’s life. 


CHAPTER II.—THE BRIDES. 


Younc Miles Cope did not often bring his 


associates to the home which was not con- | 
genial to him, but he chanced one evening | 








to introduce to his father and sisters Will | 


Mayne, his last and greatest friend. Will 
Mayne was a house-painter like Miles, en- 
gaged for the summer by Miles’s master, 
and occupied on the same jobs as Miles. 
The two men had fraternised and become 
inseparable. 

Will Mayne was not a Cranthorpe man, 
not even a Torshire man. He was a few 
years older than young Miles Cope, so that 
his position as a mere journeyman on no 
higher level than Miles was not quite com- 
patible with any acquired mastery of his 
trade. Nothing was known about him ex- 
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| cept that he was a big, rather clashing look- 
' ing fellow in his line, having a certain polish 
| and flourish of manner along with a plausible 
| tongue, with which he impressed even old 
| Miles and Kitty Cope on the very first night 
| of their acquaintance. 
| Sukie Cope long remembered that night in 
_June,—how her father had sat in his arm- 
chair, and had laid down the law on the 
lighting of the town with a freedom quite 
' unprecedented on so short acquaintance ; 
‘and how Kitty had worn her green calicot 
‘gown and her black silk apron, and she, 
Sukie, had felt how much the stranger must 
| be struck with the learning of her father and 
the gentility of Kitty; and how Miles had 
| stood the whole of the time with his cap on 
his head, leaning against the window, as if 
impatient to be off and to carry his com- 
panion with him. 
| In return for his entertainment Will Mayne 
talked glibly to the old man, saving him the 
| trouble of talking overmuch, and using in 
| his turn such long words as tickled the simple 
| hearer’s pedantic tastes; while the speaker 
| contrived to occupy such general ground in 
' conversation that there was little chance of 
his coming into active antagonism with any 
_ established opinions of the party listening to 
| him. 
Will Mayne was attentive and deferential 

|, to Kitty, who began to bridle and simper in 

a friendly way under the attention and defer- 
|; ence which she liked, but of which neither 
| she nor Sukie thought that Kitty received 
her due. 

“ He is quite a suggestive scholard is that 

crony of Miles,” old Miles delivered his 
| vaguely sententious encomium. 
| ‘He is a proper young man,” admitted 
Kitty to Sukie, “he is affable, but not for- 
ward, I rather wonder what he can find to 
attract him in an empty blustering fellow 
like our Miles, but I think the likes of him 
| who has eyes in his head, and knows merit 
when he sees it, deserves to be encouraged.” 
_ Will Mayne had not shown any great 
‘quickness in detecting merit on the part of 
| Sukie, seeing that he had very muclr over- 

looked the plain homely sister in laying 

himself out to secure the good graces of the 
| rest of the family. However, Sukie had no 
| irritable vanity to be offended. She was 
happy that her father and Kitty had made a 
'new and agreeable acquaintance among her 
_brother’s friends, both on her father’s and 
: Kitty’s account and on her brother’s, since 
| Sukie had always been told that a man may 
be known by the company he keeps, not- 








withstanding that Kitty’s single quarrel with | 
the all-conquering attractions of Will Mayne | 
had been caused by his association with ' 
young Miles. 

From that evening Will Mayne became | 
a constant visitor at the Copes’, visiting 
them on his own account independently of 
his friendship with the son. Indeed it had | 
the look as if Will Mayne’s friendship with | 
young Miles decreased in proportion as his | 
friendship with the family advanced. After | 
a certain number of seats in the best room | 
at Kitty’s right hand,—while the strength | 
of the establishment was put forth in being || 
hospitable, and entertaining their guest with 
impromptu suppers of ribs of pork, rashers 
of bacon, fried soles and toasted cheese, | 
which Sukie devoted herself to cooking ;— 
after a certain number of saunters in the | 
garden by Kitty’s side ; after a certain num- | 
ber of escorts of Kitty to and from the 
church on Sunday evenings, when Sukie for | 
the first time in her life was promoted to 
walk first with her father, while Kitty, with 
a little show of bashfulness tempering her 
dignity, followed with Will Mayne, he de- 
clared himself Kitty’s suitor, meeting no 
obstacle except what might have been im- 
plied by young Miles’s incredulous, half- 
indignant whistle, and his exclamation, “So 
he is after the old girl in good earnest! Well, ; 
he should know his own mind; she’s not a 
chicken that she cannot take care of herself, 
neither would she listen to me were I to 
speak against the fine match.” 

Old Miles gave the connection his tacit 
consent. It seemed a matter of moonshine 
to him whether his daughters married or re- 
mained single, or if they did wed, whether 
they wedded “ soldier, sailor, tinker, tailor.” 
In any case he would take it for granted that 
they had made a fitting choice, and that the 
man was a Christian man and a worthy 
member of society, even if he were not a 
“ suggestive scholard.” 

Kitty was entirely carried away by her 
own promotion at last. She did not think 
that it had come too soon, or that it was 
totally undeserved; she had none of her 
mother’s humble, half-slavish estimation of 
her intended husband’s generous magnani- 
mity in selecting her for his partner in life; 
but there was not a shade dimming Kitty 
Cope’s mature happiness from a doubt of 
Will Mayne. She was perfectly convinced 
that he was what she had called him on | 
their first meeting, “a proper young man,” , 
And her confidence did not proceed solely 
from Will’s having given an earnest of his 
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superiority by his ready appreciation of her. 
Had he not talked to her by the hour in 
periods almost as sonorous and a great deal 
more flowing than those of her father in 


| praise of all that she had ever led him to 


| their middle age. 





| 


suppose that she cared for? Had he not as 
high a value for honesty, sobriety, industry, 
as she and hers, with the exception of Miles, 
had always shown? Nay, was he not as much 
inclined to hold himself aloof from rude, 
light-minded people, though he had been 
decoyed on his first coming to Cranthorpe, 
by ignorance of the place and by his trade 
connection, into the boisterous circle in 
which it had been his good fortune, as it 
turned out, to encounter Miles, who had, 
unwittingly to himself, poor blinded, reckless 


, fellow, brought Will Mayne in contact with a 
| different sort of household, and its central 


treasure, to prize and cherish which the rest 
of Will’s life would not suffice ? 

As to Will Mayne’s religious experience 
Kitty believed that she recognised him as an 
advanced Christian, whose favourite texts 
and sermons were her favourite texts and 
sermons, and who was prepared to go into 
the choir to qualify himself for the office of 
clerk, or to take any farther severe test which 
she might require. Though Kitty Cope was 
an infinitely vainer woman than her mother 
had been, though she was affected with an in- 


| veterate affectation, which was in fact a second 
_ nature, on her bended knees in the utmost 
| sincerity, in the retirement of the room which 
' she and Sukie shared, but where Sukie had 
seldom time to rest, Kitty thanked God for 


making and giving her so good a man as 


| Will Mayne. 


It was Sukie who was filled with all the 
contending emotions, all the conflict of hopes 
and fears which such an event as Kitty Cope’s 
engagement is calculated to excite in single- 
minded, earnest principals and subordinates 
in afamily. In the first place, Sukie was a 
true woman, not the less true for her personal 
uncouthness. She welcomed for her darling 
Kitty the gain which was never likely to be 
her own. Until Will Mayne appeared no 
young man had sought to keep company 
with the Copes through all their youth on to 
Sukie did not much mind 
being “a woman rejected and despised in 
youth.” She was not forgotten by her God, 
though she was forgotten by her fellow-men : 
it was his will that she should lead a single 
life, and so it must be best for her. She 
supposed she was not “ taking to strangers ;” 
it was well that her own folk cared for her— 
for that matter they could not spare her, 





Sukie reflected with a grateful swell of her 
heart, since “poor mother” distinguished 
her by entrusting her with the charge of 
minding father, since Sukie had first learned 
to look up to Kitty, and to wait, when he 
would let her, on Miles. All things con- 
sidered, it was a blessing, not even in dis- 
guise, that no eccentric man, with whom a 
pretty face or gentility like Kitty’s was not 
first and foremost, had fancied Sukie. But 
what she did not heed for herself, it has 
already been said she heeded somewhat for 
Kitty. 

Now, when the hero had come and had 
done his part, Sukie was not naturally dis- 
posed to be captious. She was filled with 
sisterly pride and pleasure which ran over in | 
sundry hints and covered boasts to the | 
neighbours of how much the Copes were 
taken up nowadays, how Mr. Mayne was 
“a fine youth” (Sukie had derived a faint | 
reflection of the family language which young 
Miles alone scouted, and which on Kitty’s 
and Sukie’s lips, when it was not a boiling 
down of ancient “Elegant Extracts,” was apt 
to be Biblical in figures and phrases), at least | 
he was a youth to her, she added candidly, 
forgetting that she was thus inferring that 
he was somewhat of a youth to Kitty also. | 
He had made them wonderfully bright, as 
iron sharpens iron, so that they could not 
find in their hearts to be angry that he would 
give them so much of his spare time, “seldom | 
lying away from them, poor lad.” 

Sukie was never tired of taking peeps from 
behind the half-closed kitchen door, and 
from the little wash-house where she bleached 
long streams of straw-plait, at Kitty and Will 
Mayne in the elevation and leisure of the 
best room, or the garden ; or of professing to 
shut the street door upon the couple, whom 
she stood and looked after when they had | 
reached the publicity of going out, arm-in- | 
arm, for an evening or holiday-walk. 

Sukie did not dream of jealousy because 
the younger was preferred before the elder— 
that would have been ridiculous seeing how 
far the younger surpassed the elder—or be- 
cause she was superseded in her old place in 
Kitty’s regard; so that Kitty had, for the 
present, little attention to spare to Sukie, 
unless when she wanted an excellent listener 
to Kitty’s ecstatic summing up of Will 
Mayne’s graces and her own good fortune. 

Sukie stifled every pang of the one who 
was left behind, and, of course, often for- 
gotten. She was even willing to bear the 
wrench, which could not be ignored, of 
Kitty’s going forth from the quiet, grey 
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| father and Kitty’s susceptible vanity, and 


| was termed in Cranthorpe, whose wife was 
| sickly and incapable, and their family the 





on his comrade, not even to his sister nor for 
| his sister, let out words which seemed to 
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house, taking with it its greatest ornament 
and charm, to dwell no more there as she 
had dwelt, the constant sharer of Sukie’s joys 
and: sorrows, the one object after her father 
on which she had lavished her chief devo- 
tion, so that Kitty might have the happiness 
and glory, which she would so well become, 
of being a wife, and the mistress of a home 
of her own. If only Sukie could have been 
satisfied that Will Mayne was comparatively | 
worthy of Kitty—no doubt no man could be | 
quite worthy, but even worthy in a degree, | 

Sukie was not satisfied, and hated herself 
for secretly setting up her opinion against 
her sister on so vital a point, where that 
sister’s well-being was concerned, and for 
having her cold chills and tremors about this 
promised bridegroom. 

It was not that Will Mayne did not 
trouble to cultivate Sukie’s good-will any 
more than at first. She was not a woman to 
be piqued, but that her native truth of 
character,—undazzled by the glamour of 
specious pretensions, which appealed to her 





which had appealed to young Miles’s vanity 
before it addressed that of his kindred,— 
distrusted Will Mayne’s habit of perpetually 
agreeing with any companion whom he 
wished to win, distrusted his smoothness and 
assumption of frankness, distrusted those 
light grey restless eyes of his, which were 
continually roaming hither and thither, and 
always evading the eyes of others. 

Then Miles, though he would not tell tales 


indicate that Will Mayne was a different man 
with him and in the painter’s shop, from 
what he was in the watchmaker’s house. 
Nay, Miles spoke out to a certain extent 
when he was put on his own defence for 
adding to his other undesirable practices that 
of being seen about the lanes round the town, 
in the autumn evenings, with Sal Levett, the 
giddy young daughter of a wild dissipated 
veterinary surgeon, or “horse doctor,” as he 


worst brought up in the place. 

Kitty had taken Miles to task for demean- 
ing himself by such an association, and had 
spoken sharply of Sal Levett as a girl whom 
she and Sukie could not notice, before Kitty 
was summoned to deal with a customer at 
the house door, leaving Sukie to bear the 
brunt of Miles’s gathering wrath. 

“So you condemn a poor little creature 
like Sal, and you take up with such as Will 





} will stand her nagging.” 


Mayne,” he. said, passionately: “it is like 
you women. Much you know. I could tell 
you a thing or two, and I might have done 
it before. now, if it had been you he had 
been coming his soft sawder over, Sukie, but 
Kitty can look out for herself, She’s a match 
for him, in one way, with her sauce. I 
should like to see how he or any other lad 


“Oh, Miles,” implored Sukie in agitation 
and affright, “how can you speak like 
that?” 

“Why, what am I to do?” retorted Miles ; 
I cannot walk when and with whom I like 
for offending a fine madam like Kitty, that 
is not over-particular when her own interests 
are concerned ; and now it seems I cannot 
speak out my mind for hurting your delicate 
ears.” 

“Qh, it is not that; you know it is not 
that; and I’m sure I don’t want to hinder 
you from walking with anybody you Tike,” 
Sukie hastened to propitiate him ; “only it is 
a bad world, Miles, and its tongue will wag, 
and we have always heard of the Levetts as 
a disorderly, gadding pack; besides, this 
Sal is a child to you—not to say to us— 
a child whom you would not wish, brother, 
to lead into mischief. But about Kitty, who 
is surely entitled to hold up her head and be 
nice—such a lady as she is—you never mean 
to say that we—she is mistaken in Mayne. 
Miles, Miles, you'll never let your sister— 
your own flesh and blood—Kitty, fall like a 
bird into the snare of the fowler?” 

“She would not be worth any fowler’s 
pains, for as puffed up with conceit as she 
is,” said Miles; “and you are a fool for her 
and yourself, Sukie, making her ten times 
worse than she would be without you, only 
you are not so crabbed in the temper. She 
would not believe me though I were to take 
my Bible oath to her; and as to Will Mayne, 
if he is such a silly, with all his cunning, as 
to think, in spite of your close, shabby house- 
keeping, that the governor is a miserly old 
hunks with a lump of money, which Will, 
through you women, may cut me out of, 
then he deserves to find himself sold for his | 
greed and treachery.” 

Miles left Sukie for the moment in great | 
distress, which gradually yielded to the re- | 
flection that, after all, Miles was angry and | 
unreasonable when he made his _half-state- 
ments. He had done no more than hint 
that Will Mayne was not all that he should | 
be, and was seeking Kitty for another for- | 
tune than that which was contained in her- | 
self. But poor Miles, who had expressed | 
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himself with disgraceful disrespect of Kitty, 
had shown himself incapable of judging in 
the matter. One thing was true which he 
had said—that Kitty would not believe any- 
thing which he could report to the discredit 
of her lover. And if Will Mayne were not 
everything that a woman like Kitty might 
have expected, living with Kitty would im- 
prove him, might be the making of him, 
particularly when he was seven or eight 
years Kitty’s junior. Kitty was more than 
pleased, and Kitty should know best; and 
if there had been anything radically wrong, 
“father,” with his wisdom, would have seen 
and interfered to prevent trouble. It was a 
shame and scandal in a woman come to 
Sukie’s age, trusted as she was by Kitty and 
their father, to go dreading and anticipating 
evil which she could not foresee, and listen- 
ing to the malice of a spiteful boy like Miles. 
It felt like disloyalty. Sukie even persuaded 
herself that it was ungrateful and unchristian 
in her, when she ought to be giving thanks 
for Kitty’s happiness, and to be “believing 
all things, hoping all things,” of the whole 
world. Still, deep down in Sukie’s heart 
there remained a load which all the bustle, 
excitement, and importance of the approach- 
ing wedding could not shake off, and which 
Sukie could only lighten by reflecting that 
Kitty and her marriage were in the Lord’s 
hands ; would not He take care of his ser- 
vant, and provide for her infinitely better 
than her silly, stupid sister could ? 

The wedding was to be soon; there was 
| not even to be the delay occasioned by 
|| hiring and furnishing a house for those whom 
Sukie delightedly called “the young couple.” 
Will Mayne had asserted that as his engagé- 
ment in Cranthorpe was of a temporary 
nature, as indeed he could not find scope for 
the exercise of his talents as a house-painter 
in a little town, it would be better for Kitty 
and him to go at once into furnished 
lodgings; and Kitty, who had a private 
consciousness that she had no time to lose 
if she would marry before the last remnant 
of her prime was gone, eagerly acquiesced. 

Sukie and Kitty sat up later at nights than 
they had ever sat in their lives before, to 
make the wedding-dress—a purple silk—and 
to trim with white Kitty’s new straw-bonnet 
with their own willing hands. 

They planned over and over again the 
| procession to and from church—that proces- 
| sion which old Miles had nearly overturned 

by doggedly declining to leave his shop at 
an unaccustomed hour to give away the 








impossible for young Miles to act as his | 
father’s substitute. ‘They prepared the little | 
feast afterwards, until Sukie was so affected, | 
and taken out of her modest, retired self by | 
the rush of impressiveness and grandeur in | 
the circumstances, that she grew feverish over | 
that load at her heart—was in danger of | 
waxing for a time talkative and aggressive, | 


and boring the neighbours with her chatter 


of “the bride, the bride,” and with her | 
amiably violent efforts to bring this or that , 
person—from whom she had been in the | 
habit of keeping herself shyly aloof—to see | 
Kitty’s gown and bonnet, and cake and | 
pigeon-pie, while she reminded everybody, | 


as she acted the show-woman with all her 
heart, that they had Scripture for it, that “a 
bride delights herself in her ornaments,” and 
that no doubt there were wedding-cakes and 
pigeon-pies in those days also, although there 
was no mention made of them. 

But the shock of an unexpected, unwel- 
come event recalled Sukie to her sober 
senses, by serving as a distraction as well as 
a damp to her excited spirits. On the very 
Saturday evening that Kitty’s banns were 
given in to be put up, young Miles tore into 
the family sitting-room with excited gait 
and a flushed face, and broke the news that 
another set of banns—his and Sal Levett’s— 
were to be put up at the same time as Will 
Mayne’s and Kitty’s, and he thought it right 
to give his family fair warning, though, con- 
sidering the opinion that they had not hesi- 
tated to express of his future wife, he did not 
know that they had any title to claim so 
much consideration at his hands. 

The startled family group—Will Mayne 
was not present—remained for a moment 
dumb and still with consternation. Even 


after the spell was dissolved, there was a | 
respectful pause, on the daughters’ part, to | 


allow old Miles to speak first. 


“Marriage is a profound contumacious 
business, Miles,” said the old man solemnly | 


and mistily as usual. 

“T knowit is a ticklish business, and often 
a bitter bad business, father,” answered Miles 
defiantly ; “‘ but I have made up my mind to 
take my chance of it.” 


“We all know your selfishness and your 
scornfulness, Miles,” said Kitty, with a chok- | 


ing voice ; “ still, it is a wonder to me that 
father’s son and our brother can have de- 
scended to Sal Levett, and cah have the pre- 
sumption to think of classing her with me by 
having our banns put up on the same day.” 


“As to presumption, Kitty,” said Miles, | 
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your company an honour, and I’ve always 
heard say that comparisons are odious ; but 
I've had no choice. George Levett has got 
a letter from his brother in Melbourne with 
money to take him and his family out to new 
quarters, and to insure their going before the 
money is spent—for George spends his money 
like a lord, none of your beggarly savings for 
him—their sticks of furniture are to be sold 
on the Tuesday following our marriage, and 
the family are to start by coach on the Wed- 
nesday. If Sal and me are to be buckled 
together, and we have been keeping company 








as you two have had the satisfaction of know- | 
ing, we are under the necessity of intruding 
on you and Will Mayne in your monopoly 
of the clerk and parson.” 

“ But how will you be able to keep a wife, 
Miles, you who have never kept yourself?” 
said Sukie desperately. 

‘That is our look-out,” said Miles; “I 
must make more of my wages, and set on old 
Bridges to give me higher. Anyhow, Sal 
will be no worse off than she has been in her 
father’s house, when old George has gone 
home screwed, and with three-fourths of his 

—— 














i fees gone at the gin-shop, every night, for 
years. There has been a constant scramble 
in that house,” declared Miles, braving out 
the matter, “for Mrs. Levett, poor pining 
soul, was not worth her salt for taking charge 
of the little that reached her. Oh, you may 
give me joy for not taking a girl who has 
been daintily brought up—poor Sal has known 
| the hards already, many a time, young as she 
| is—to rough it with me.” 

It was impossible to put Miles past his rash 
determination. He was independent of his 
father and sisters while he had continued a 


,™ ——— 








which old Miles, with all his worth and his | 
imposing airs, had never exercised over his | 
son, could not be called up, and wielded on a |; 
sudden emergency, to any purpose. | 

“Tt is hard, Sukie, to have this trouble || 
happen now—to have my peace disturbed || 
on my very marriage day. It is a sove || 
affront, for Miles’s wretched marriage will || 
divide with mine the talk of the town. I don’t || 
know how Mayne will take it,” sighed Kitty ; | 
“he has no relations of his own here, and | 
so there was the greater call that mine should || 
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have been a credit to us both. I thought it 
was bad enough for father to be grumpy and 
unlike other parents in making so much 
objection to closing the shop for an hour—his 
customers are not so many—and going to 
the house of God with us, but now to be 
jostled by an impudent good-for-nothing chit 
of another bride like Sal Levett, and her to 
be the bride of my own brother, who is 
putting the slight upon me—I do not know 
how I shall stand it.” 

“Tt is no fault of yours, Kitty,” said Sukie, 
full of sympathy ; “ perhaps the two marriage 
parties will not come within cry of each other— 
it will be very uncomfortable if they do—our 
Miles a bridegroom and us to have nothing 
to do with his marriage, and never to have 
spoken to this girl Sal Levett, whose whole 
family are going to the ends of the earth the 
day after. What a forlorn young creature of 


| a bride she must be, to be sure! deft to the 


tender mercies of Miles, too; though I dare 
say he means well by her just now, poor 
hasty, left-to-himself fellow.” 

“You'll have nothing to do with them, 
Sukie,” insisted Kitty vehemently; “you'll 
not go to desert meand take up with culprits. 
I have counted upon your support—it is a 
trying moment to a female, unless she be a 
giggling, brazen-faced baby. If weget mixed 
up with them, people will think we have been 
in their confidemee and are no better than 
they are. The Levetts! think of them, 
Sukie. I hope I am not highminded or 
puffed up, and I am sure I would live peace- 
ably with all men ; but to be dragged down 
to the level of drinking, swearing George 
Levett and his indifferent, peeking, borrow- 
ing wiie, we who ‘have striven to be godly, 
and to ewe mo man anything—it would 
break my heart, Sukie, on my marriage-day— 
it would be an insult on father.” 

““ My dear,” Sukie answered her sister, “ it 


| is my business to mind you and father; 
Miles must go his way and reap as he sows; | the same holy state of matrimony. 


; it is not I who can prevent it. 





to do with him and his friends on our mar- | 





As to having | 





in the church porch, young Miles and his 
wife with her friends going out as Kitty Cope 
and her company came in. 

The Levetts, flaunting, untidy, disorderly, 
even in that strange enough scene to them— 
the church—held up boldly, instead of hang- 
ing their heads shamefacedly, and Miles was 
so graceless as to mutter audibly, “Stolen a 
march on you, Kitty.” 

The Copes passed in without any notice, 
except the ambiguous acknowledgment of a 
wave of the hat which old Miles held in his 
hand. Sukie had honestly thought that 
nothing could intermeddle with her devotion 
to Kitty that day ; but not only did Sukie’s 
heart beat with consternation at the unpro- 
Pitious encounter, but somehow her be- 
spoken engrossed eyes and thoughts were 
caught and arrested for a moment by the 
juvenile figure in the trumpery, flimsy muslin 
and net bonnet at Miles’s side, and by the 
small round face which had been wont to be 
pert enough, but which now startled Sukie in 
the single glimpse that she had of it, from its 
being the only face which glaneed up at the 
Copes in passing with an abashed yet wistful 
appeal. Sukie gave no sign, but she took in 
that appeal into her heart m a confused, half- 
unresisted way. As she stood there with her 
honest working hands. cased in their white 





cotton gloves, tightly clasped, she did not cry, | 
for she was a woman silent and still in her | 


deepest emotions ; but she took in every word 
of the solemn ceremony, 


another, for “richer for poorer, for better for 
worse, till death should them part,” and she 
could not cast out altogether from her con- 
sciousness and her aspirations, that other 
young couple, her young brother, as he had 
always seemed to her, and his younger wife, 
who needlessly and ruinously, so far as the 
world could judge, had on the same spring 
morning caused themselves to be joined in 


* Lord, render that — and girl—man and 
woman, I would say—who I fear have been 


riage-day, I shall have eyes tor nobody save | forgetful of Thee, in this contract, helps to 
you, Kitty; indeed I do not know how any- | each other in some way that Thou w ‘lt find for 


body will be able to spare a look to the | 
culprits while you are by, and a bride.” 
It so happened that the rival parties met 


them, and bring good out of evil,” Sukie 
| pray ed in substance, in addition to her other 


| prayers. 


while she prayed | 
fervently for her dear Kitty giving herself to | 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 


“We that are in this tabernacle, do groan, being burdened ; 4 
mortality might be swallowed up of life.””"—2 Cor. v. 4. 


FIRST PAPER. 





iL TABERNACLE, or tent, is a very| Just such a feeling the great Apostle ex- 
natural image to any inhabitant of the | presses. What we wish, he says, with regard 
eastern countries in which the Bible was | to our future life is, that in it we may not be 
written, to express a dwelling that is merely | “ clothed, but clothed upon; that mortaitty 
temporary. It is put up in a few moments, | mig/it be swallowed up of life.” For the 
-and can be taken down as soon. A tra- |soul to be “unclothed,” must mean to be 
veller carries his tent with him, pitches | deprived of its body, to live on “naked” or 
it in any place where he may halt for’ the | disembodied ; and this, St. Paul says, we 
night ; he strikes it in the morning, and it is | cannot wish for. Nor yet do we desire that 
gone, and the place thereof knows it no more. | all this earthly scene, this material “ frame- 
To St. Paul, who was by profession a’ tent- | work of things” in which we have dwelt so 
maker, brought up in a country famous for | long, should be utterly destroyed and come 
that trade, this image would be especially | to an end for evermore; but rather that it 
natural. should be “clothed upon ”—that is, that it 
But of what was he thinking when he used | should still last on, and that some new 
this expression in my text ? glories and powers may be added to material 
Perhaps of the whole world—this great | nature; that our present life should be taken 
« framework of things,” this material universe, | up into, and made a part of, a larger, higher, 
in the midst of which God has for the pre-| more perfeet state of existence, compre- 
sent placed us. | hending in itself all that was good in the old, 
For that has not existed from Eternity. | and having much else added to it. 
It once had a beginning, and it’must one; St. Paul expresses this same hope more 
day come to an end—at least, in its pre-| definitely about the whole material universe 
|sent state. So, we may say, it is a tent|in Romans viii. 19. There he says, “ Zhe 
| which God has pitched, and which He will | cavvest expectation of the creature” — or, 
| one day take down. |rather, “of the creation "— waiteth for 
| Or, perhaps, St. Paul was thinking of that | “Ae manifestation of the sons of God.” That 
nearer and smaller home of our spirits, in| is, the creation will not be perfected till 
| which we live on earth—the human body. | the sons of God are ; one of these must wait 
|For that too, we know, must one day be | for the other. But when the sons of God 
taken down, and the soul that dwells in it| are manifested in their glory, then “ ¢he 
will, we believe, pass on into some other creation itself also shall be delivered from 
mysterious state—disembodied. the bondage of corruption into a state of 
Now you will see that this bears upon the | g/srious liberty” — liberty from evil and 
subject upon which I have to speak this even- | failure, like that of its inhabitants. “or 
_ing, the Christian doctrine of the Resur-| we vow,” he continues, “¢hat the whole 
rection of the Body, which necessarily im- | ¢veation groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
plies also the continuation, or resurrection, | gether until now.” This word “ travaileth” 
in some form, of a material world, since a 
body must have a bodily world to live in.| Creation in its present state are, in some 
The image of the tent may be applied to | sense, he says, as pains of childbirth, out of 
| either of these. | which a new life and a new world will come 
| The wish which St. Paul, thinking of this | forth. It is not for ever that the state of strug- 
| subject, expresses, is that this our existence | gle under which all Creation is now groaning 
in the body, in some sense, may not entirely | shall endure. No, God hath subjected it to 
| cease at our death ; but may be continued | this “ vanity ”"—that is, to this state of failure 








_ and carried on in some more perfect state, | and short-coming, and expectancy, “not wil- 

| This is a very natural wish. Who, asks lingly,” but “in hope ;” when God’s children 

one of our poets, ever | are made perfect, a more perfect wordd shall 
| “‘ Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, be revealed also. 

Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ?”” * How glorious, my brethren, how wonderful 

is this revelation !. When “ the sons of God 

* Gray’s Elegy. | are manifested,” then the glorious world for 


not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that { 


expresses birth-pangs. Thus the sufferings of | 
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which they are fitted, and which will be 
fitted for them, will appear also. 

II. But let us endeavour now to understand, 
as clearly as we can, what is meant by the 
Resurrection of the Body; for the true and 


_ only scriptural view of it is often much mis- 


understood. 

In order to explain it, I must go rather 
more than is usual in sermons into some 
matters of physical philosophy, which are 
essential to the right understanding the doc- 
trine of Scripture. 

The human body in itself, even in its 
present state, is a great wonder, or set of 
wonders. We, with our increased know- 
ledge in our age of the world on such 
matters, can use with much deeper feeling 
the words of the ancient Psalmist, “ 7 am 
Searfully and wonderfully made; marvellous 


| are Thy works, and that my soul knoweth 


| right well.” * 


Now many suppose still, as almost ail men 
did some years ago, that a living body is a 
fixed, unchanging mass. But the truth is, 
that our body is at every instant going 
through a process of change. At every 


| moment you live, some particles that once 
| formed part of your body are leaving it, by 


breathing, and in other ways that may seem 
mysterious, but that our modern science 
can in a great degree explain. And at 


|, the same time that you lose some particles, 





you are taking into yourself other and fresh 


_ matter in their place, either out of the air 


you breathe, or out of the food you have 
eaten. 

The truth of this may be seen by any 
one. Let a man, for instance, starve him- 


, self, or let some disease affecting his vital 
| : : : ; 
powers seize him,—we know Ais flesh will 


disappear ; he will grow, as we say, thinner 
and lighter; and in a short time many 


pounds of the solid flesh and blood which 


_ taken their place. 


‘size and weight again. 


| 


were his will have vanished, and nothing 
But let him begin to 
eat again, or let the disease that was wasting 
him be conquered, the flesh that he had 
lost will reappear; he will grow to his full 
Thus does a living 
body come and go, like an apparition. 

And the truth is, that every part of 


our body is always undergoing this process 
_ Of wasting and repair; even the very sub- 


stance of the bones themselves, which is pene- 
trated by minute vessels carrying substances 
into it and bringing others out of it, is always 
in this way vanishing and growing again, till 


Creator, but from no other cause that our 
science can as yet assign, the whole process 
ceases ; or rather, the waste, which had 
always been going on, proceeds, but the 
counteracting, restorative, rebuilding pro- 
cesses cease, and so the man, as we say, 
dies; his body is resolved into its consti- 
tuent elements. ‘“‘ Earth to earth, ashes to 


ashes, dust to dust;”—thus the wonderful | 
? 


drama of bodily existence comes to its end. 
It would be easy to show that a precisely 
similar process is always going on in all 
living nature about us. Every living thing is 
a ceaselessly changing apparition ; plants 
and animals only live so long as they con- 
tinue thus appropriating new matter to re- 





place what is done with and has wasted | 


away. 

So considered, our own bodies, and the 
whole material universe, may be compared to 
that mystic bush, seen in vision by Moses in 
the wilderness, “‘ for ever burning, but never 
consumed.” For all living matter is (in the 
most literal sense, chemists tell us) really, 
though slowly, durning; and every living 


body at which you look is always-in the | 


act of perishing, only that it is constantly 
renewed—rebuilt out of new materials. Look 
at the world as a whole,—you see one 
tree die, but another comes in its place; 
one generation passes away, but new genera- 
tions are in continual succession born to fill 
the vacant places of those who have disap- 
peared. And if you ask why does Nature not 
perish ? we can only answer, For the same 
reason that the burning bush did not: namely, 
that in the midst of the perishing world there 
lives and works One who perishes not—the 
One unwearied, inexhaustible Fountain of 
Life and Being—the Eternal “I am,” out 
of whose full hand all things are for ever 
coming — Who, sitting himself upon the 
changeless Throne, says, “ Behold, I make 
all things new.” * 


And so it has been said that there is but | 
one thing constant in all Nature—that is, | 


change. But it should have been — 
“change, and the principles which govern 
change ;” for these are, at present, constant, 
—the expression of the unchanging character 
of the Almighty Maker, who worketh all and 
in all. 


So is the body the constant result of | 


ceaseless change. 


But all this suggests some great difficulties | 
with regard to the doctrine of the Resur- | 


rection of the Body. 
Does that doctrine mean that the very 





_ the moment arrives when, by the will of the 


* Psalm cxxxix. 14. 





* Rev. xxi. 5. 
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same particles, or atoms, which we lay in 
the grave will be re-collected by the mighty 
power of God from the ends of the earth, to 
which some of them may have been carried, 
either in the air which circles the globe, or 
in those ocean-waters which are ever washing 
around it and in which so many bodies of 
men have in all ages been buried, and re- 
united to the souls which were once clothed 
in them? Will God work this astonishing 
and stupendous miracle, in comparison with 
which all others would be as nothing, and 
which would imply innumerable stupendous 
| preparatory miracles continually worked, to 
‘ preserve these several atoms in their dis- 
| tinctness ? 

Is this what we mean by the Resurrection 
of the Body ? 

No, my brethren, I‘do not fear to say, 
certainly not. 

Let us not, indeed, presume for a moment 
to assign limits to that stupendous power of 
God which we see daily working such incon- 
' ceivable wonders before our eyes in all 
Nature about us. Doubtless God can do 
anything that is not contrary to His nature 
and character, and that is not self-contradic- 
gory. But this, it may easily be shown, 
would be self-contradictory; for, not to 
speak of the difficulty of determining which 
of all the bodies in which the spirit of any 
living man has been clothed during his life 
is to be raised again—that which he had in 
youth, for instance, or in middle life, or in 
old age, each of which was, as to its material 
constituents, entirely distinct from the others, 
—not to dwell upon this, which is, never- 
theless, a great and serious difficulty, it is 
enough now to note this one fact—that very 
many of these atoms will have belonged not 
to one man only, but to many. They cannot 
possibly be restored to all these. 

But thé question for us is, What says the 
Bible? Does it teach this doctrine ? 

No, not only does it not do so, but it very 
distinctly and very strongly denies it. 

The Bible alludes in my text, and in many 
other places, to this subjects But there is, I 
think it may be said, only one passage of 
which the direct and immediate purpose is 
to state, and, so far as that can be done, to 
explain, the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body, that is, the great chapter read in our 
Pusial Service—1 Corinthians xv. 

Now, whenever in any treatise, or collec- 
tion of treatises, issued under one authority 
and proceeding from one mind, any subject 
which is often incidentally and casually 
alluded to, is in one place made the principal 
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and direct object of attention, it is reason- 
able to make the statements of that passage 
“rule,” as we say, the rest. If we are in 
doubt as to the meaning of the rest, we look 
to this one as our guide to the mind of the 
author, and interpret all other passages in 
harmony with that. In the other passages the 
words may have been swayed by, and may 
have regard to other considerations ; but here 
the Author—that is, in the case now before 
us, the Spirit of God—is directly treating 
this one subject. To know “the mind of the 
Spirit” which inspired the sacred writings, 
therefore, with regard to the Resurrection of 
the Body, we must look to 1 Corinthians xv. 

What does St. Paul say there? Does 


he affirm the doctrine which we have seen | 


seems so self-contradictory? No, he dis- 
tinctly denies it. “ Fish and biood,” he 
says, which is what we put into the 
ground, “ cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God, neither doth corruption”—and a dead 
body is corruption—“ inherit incorruption.” 
And in perfect harmony with this, when he 
would illustrate the doctrine by the life of 
plants, he says, “ Zhat which thou sowest, 
thou sowest not that body that shali be, bu. 
bare grain,it may chance of wheat or of 
some other grain; but God giveth it a body 
as it hath pleased Him.” ‘That is, it is an 
act of His almighty power in creation; and 
“to every sted” He is pleased to give “ his 
own body.” 

It is not, I. think, probable that by 
this illustration from the seed and the plant, 
St. Paul meant that the resurrection-body 
will grow out of the old and earthly one, 
strictly speaking as a plant does out of its 
seed. Surely not. 
venture to think, illustrating one great mys- 
tery by another, of a somewhat similar, 
though also of a somewhat different kind. 
He is showing how life altogether is a mys- 
tery—how many things there are in Nature, 
and specially in living plants and animals, 
which it is beyond our power at present to 
understand ; and among others this, that out 
of so simple-looking a thing as a seed there 
should grow up a glorious plant, with its many- 
coloured blossoms, flowers, fruits. Can you, 
he means, explain that? Could you have 
expected any such thing beforehand? And yet 
there it is, one of the standing marvels of our 
everyday life. 

We are often so fast asleep in spirit, 
that the wonder of such things does not 
strike our consciousness. But at times our 
minds shake off their sleep, and then, 
like the ancient Psalmist, we say, “ When 








He was only, I humbly || 
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I awake up, I am present with Thee!”"— 
when*I shake off the frost of worldliness, 
dulness, and old custom, then I fee/ myself in 
the presence of the living God,—I see Him 
working His living miracles and signs before 
my eyes. 

This, I venture to think, is St. Paul’s 
meaning. 

But if you insist upon greater accuracy, and 
think yourself obliged to press St. Paul’s com- 
parison more literally, we might make more 
than one conjecture in answer. With one 
of the best Christian writers,* we might say 
that the “seed” in such case is not the mor- 
tal body only—since that is just the part of 
man’s composite nature, which, according to 
St. Paul, is of fitted for immortality—but the 
whole man, which, symbolically at least, and 
perhaps in more real ways than we understand 
as yet, is laid in the grave. Of this compo- 
site personality some parts are destin¢éd to 
survive death, and to reclothe themselves 
in some new and characteristic form in a 
higher state of existence. And in this whole 
personality of man, with its multiplicity of mys- 
terious vital power, forces, attributes, there 


| is, you should notice, one that is specially 


connected with the body, and which forms, I 
think we may say, in a special sense, the medi- 
ating power between soul and body, that is, 
the wonder-working, formative, or building 
power, by means of which it is given to the 
soul to lay hold of and appropriate surround- 
ing matter, and which is continuously engaged 
during life in fashioning its atoms into a living 
body, or rather into a succession of living 
bodies. This power, or vital force, stands to 
our bodies in just the same relation in which 
the seed, or the seminal force in the seed, 
does to the plant; it is its originating and 
controlling force, its law, the pervading, and, 
subordinately creative power of its life. 

Now, if such a “ building-force,” attached 
to the soul during its life in this world, was 
always, by the jaw of its nature, appropriating 
matter and therewith building for itself out 
of the materials of this world a fitting 
body, then, when the soul is transferred to 
another world or sphere of existence, car- 
rying with it thither this “formative force,” 
that force will, from its very nature, continue, 
in that world too, doing its proper work. 
There, too, it will appropriate and mould 
into characteristic forms the new material, 
whatever it may be, which will be placed 
within its reach. And so it will build itself a 





* J. P. Lange, in his Vermischte Schriften, vol. ii. 282, 
Ueber die Lehre von der Auferstehung des Fleisches, and in 
other parts of his admirable writings. 





new body—or possibly, if such body in any 
way wastes away there, as ours do on earth— 
a succession of new bodies. 

If the materials thus given to it are what | 
St. Paul calls “spiritual,” “celestial,” ‘in- 
corruptible,” “immortal,” then the body it 
will form out of them will have these quali- 





ties also. So will it be “a glorious body” 
fitted to the glorious world in which it is | 
to live. | 

This, I believe, my brethren, is the true | 
doctrine of “the Resurrection of the Body,” 
or “ of the Flesh.” 

But before we apply it further, it may be 
well to answer a few objections. 

1. It may be said that the sense I have 
given to the words is not their natural 
meaning ; that if this was what was meant, 
it would have been more accurate to speak, 
not of “ the Resurrection of the Body,” but of 
“the restoration of a body to the soul,” or | 
of a “re-incarnation of the soul.” | 

That may be so. But we must remember | 
the Bible does, and if it is to be intelligible 
to beings of limited knowledge, it necessarily 
must, speak, not in scientific but popular 
language. 

Any revelation made to us in words 
that would express to a perfect Intelligence 
the very truth of things, or even the truth 
as it may become known to our descend- 
ants many generations later on in time, 
would be unintelligible to even the most in- 
structed of men now. All that Holy Scrip- 
ture is intended, I humbly venture to say, 
to convey to us on any such ques- 
tion is what is practical—the effects pro- 
duced, rather than their inner nature, or the 
precise way in which they are produced, 
which very probably could not be fully ex- 
plained to us now. 

And the truth is, that in common life we 
continually use similar expressions. 

We say, for instance, of a river—the 
Severn perhaps—that it is the same river 
now as last year. And yet the water—every 
drop of it—is different. But we think our- 
selves fully justified in calling it the same 
river, because it flows from the same source— 
it is from moment to moment created by the 
same forces—it runs in the same channel. 
That, we feel, is enough to justify us in saying 
it is “ the same river.” 

Precisely so, in an equally, but not more 
accurate sense, we may believe that our 
Resurrection-body will be ‘the same body” 
as that which will have been laid in the 
grave. We do not scruple to say that 
we have “the same body” as we had ten 
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years ago ; and yet not a single particle in it 
is the same. But, like the river, it is formed 
by the same power, the building principle of 
our soul, it has the same origin,—it is 
governed by the same law,—and so jit is 
“our body.” We need not surely believe 
that the Resurrection-body will be in a more 
strict sense the same as that which was laid 
in the grave, than that body was “ the same” 
as that which we had many years before. The 
identity consists, not in the particles, but in 
the life of the body, the formative and con- 
tinually self-originating and self-guiding forces, 
which make it what it is, and which, it cannot 
be denied, constitute its sole constant unity. 

So then the one essential point, I venture to 
say, to which we have to hold fast with reference 
to the future body, is that which is indicated 
by the inspired Apostle in the words, “ God 
giveth ta body, and toevery seed his own body.” 
That is, every living soul will have his own 
bodily vesture and spiritual and real incar- 
nation: as strictly its own, and no one else’s, as 
he had on Earth. 

2. It may be objected to this view of the 
doctrine that it cannot strictly apply, either 
to the Resurrection of our Lord, or to that of 
the “ quick ”"—<.e., those who will be living 
at the end of the world. 

This is, no doubt, true; but these cases 
are evidently, in some respects, exceptional. 

Some difficulties which apply to other 
cases, aS for imstance, that great one with 
regard to the @ispersion of the atoms of 
which any body is composed, do not arise 
in them. 

But yet, since the Body of our Lord was a 
true human body, composed of “flesh and 
blood,” as ours are, it must, according to St. 
Paul’s doctrine, have undergone a great 
change of nature before it had become fitted 
for the heavenly life. The Divine human 
Body must have undergone a stupendous 
change, which must have been effected either 





instantaneously at the moment of the Ascen- 
sion, or, as some * have supposed with per- 
haps greater probability, gradually, during 
those mysterious forty days between the 
Resurrection and Ascension.t But at some 
time or other the change must have come 
over Him, between His ordinary earthly and 
His heavenly life. 

And with regard to “ the quick” who will 
be living at the end of the world, and of 
whom St. Paul, speaking evidently by Divine 
and supernatural knowledge, says, that they 
shall be changed “im a@ moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, at the last trump,” we rust 
suppose that the needful change will be 
effected by a mighty miracle of an excep- 
tional character, to which St. Paul perhaps 
alludes when he says, in words expressive of 
unusual wonder, “ Behold, J show you a 
mystery.” 

What do we know of the inner nature of 
matter? or of the changes which God can or 
cannot, according to the eternal laws of 
being, work in it? Our highest philosophy 
can tell us nothing with any certainty on 
such points. But since the bodies of these 
human beings must be changed to fit them 
for the celestial life, God will effect it, St. 
Paul says, instantaneously, ‘‘ according to the 
working whereby He is able even to subdue all 
things to Himsef” (Phil. iii. 21). 

These cases are then exceptional; the 
principal mysteries with regard to them must 
be considered separately, and do not affect 
the general 

In the next paper, we will try to see what 
are the practical bearings of the great doctrine 
we have 


W. H. LYTTELTON. 





* Bishop Burnett on the Fourth Article, and Olshausen in 
his Commentary. 

+ Either supposition, we may observe by the way, may 
help to diminish the diffigulty as to His having eaten common 
earthly food during that period. 





SUMMER 


O walls with dusky volumes lined, | 
Nor serried folios shut me in ; 
No trouble here distracts my mind, 
Of noise without or gloom within ; 
No message from the worid is brought 
To break the spell of happy thought. 


? 
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IMPROVISATION, 


My fancy is not lightly wooed 

By pictured scene or marble face, 
To dream in meditative mood, 

Of ancient lore or classic grace ; 
Nor sword ancestral hangs in sight, 
Recalling medizval knight. 
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In sage discourse or talk austere, 
The busy hours are never spent ; 
And yet sweet wisdom dwelleth here, 

And fills me with serene content ; 
I seek her oracles all day, 
Unanswered never go away. 


’Tis compassed with a pleasant sound 
Of rustling leaves and murmuring 
bees ; 5 
Of insects humming round and round, 
And squirrels playing in the trees ; 
Whilst far and near the notes are heard, 
Of many a dear familiar bird. 











My study is a cool retreat, 

Built lightly in the forest shade ; 
A mossy carpet for my feet, 

A bright blue ceiling over-head. 
Here steal the summer hours away, 
In sportive toil or serious play. 





What need I here I do not find? 
Can any need what is not here ? 
To lead the fancy, fill the mind, 
The soul lift to a higher sphere— 
And that sweet faith make new and 
strong, ; 
The joy in life when life was young ! 
M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
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EARLIER HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


By Canon TRISTRAM, LL.D., F.R.S. 


CCORDING to the well-established rule 

that the historians of the old eastern 
empires never chiselled on their monuments 
the records of any events excepting those 
directly affecting their own country, we can- 
not expect to exhume either from Egypt or 
Assyria any definite illustrations of that long 
dark period of four hundred years from the 
entrance into the Land of Promise to the esta- 
blishment of the Israelitish kingdom. The 
history of the chosen race during all this 
time is one of struggle, often of great de- 
pression, and their political relations never 
extended beyond the petty tribes which 
were their immediate neighbours. These 
tribes have left no records, nor is it likely that 
they were far enough advanced in civilisation 
ever to have made any. We have, however, 
the negative testimony of the inscribed his- 
tories of Egypt and Assyria; as from their 
monuments, still full and continuous, it is 
evident that neither power made any cam- 
paigns during these centuries into Western 
Syria, The only powerful nation with which 
Israel had dealings during this period was 
the commercial federation of Tyre and Sidon ; 
and, though Israel is frequently named in the 
fragments of their histories which have been 
preserved, we have no inscriptions to illustrate 
them. 

Egyptian monuments, of the period of the 
Judges, speak of the Philistines as at some 
times enemies, and at others in alliance, and 
state that Egypt ratified their possession of 
Gaza, Askalon, and Ashdod. Further east than 
this, the Egyptian arms did not penetrate ; but 
soon after the time of Joshua, they had wars 
with the Khatti, z.¢. the Hittites, in the valley 
of the Orontes, in Northern Syria, in the 
same region in which the Assyrian kings after- 
wards name the Hittites as their opponents, 
about a century before the accession of David. 
Now, turning to the Book of Judges, we find 
that the Philistines were by far the most 
powerful adversaries of Israel in the south 
during this epoch. Four distinct periods of 
subjugation to the Philistines, at considerable 
intervals of time, seem marked out, in the 
days of Shamgar, Jephthah, Samson, and 
Eli, while from the Book of Joshua we see 
that the Hittites were the dominant race of 
the north. Thus, negatively at least, the 
inscriptions both of Egypt and Assyria illus- 
trate this portion of the history.* 





* It is clear that in their wars with the Hittites the Egyp- 
Il. n.s. 


There is one curious tradition mentioned 
by several ancient writers, that the inhabit- 
ants of the Barbary coast claimed descent 
from the Canaanites expelled by Joshua; and 
Procopius states, as a fact well known, that 
there existed in his time (A.D. 600) two pil- 
lars at Tangiers, bearing inscriptions in the 
Pheenician language, to the effect that they 
were erected by those who fled from Joshua 
the sonof Nun the robber. The pillars have 
long since perished ; but it seems impossible 
to doubt their existence, though they may 
not have been actually coeval with the flight 
from Canaan: at least, they must have had 
an origin altogether independent of Jewish 
records or tradition. 

Passing back tothe great epoch of the Exodus 
from Egypt, and the forty years’ wanderings, 
our illustrations must be of an entirely different 
character from those bearing on the history 
of the settled people, and may be classed 
under the heads of replies to two questions. 
First, Are there existing evidences that the 
physical character of the wilderness has un- 
dergone material changes since the advent 
of man? and secondly, Are there any traces 
of the sojourn of a vast host within its 
borders? Recent investigations afford an 
answer to both these questions. 

The Rev. F. W. Holland, in his travels 
on foot throughout the length and breadth 
of the Sinaitic peninsula, has discovered (as 
|he showed in his paper before the British 
[ Association, at Norwich, in 1868) very many 
ancient roads in the mountainous parts of the 
peninsula, quite unknown to the Arabs, who 
only traverse with their camels the tracks 
across the plains. These roads lead for the 
most part to the sites of ancient mines. The 
peninsula may be divided geologically into 
three portions : limestone in the north, granite 
in the south, and a region of sandstone be- 
tween them. The mines extend over an 
area of many miles, in the middle or sand- 
stone region. Their mouths are still to be 
seen, and large heaps of scoria or slag lie 
round them. This is especially the case in 
the Wady Mugharah, or “Valley of the Cave.” 
In the neighbourhood of the mines are many 








tian armies followed the same coast road round Mount Carmel 
and the spurs of Lebanon, which was afterwards employed by 
Shishak and Necho, and in turn by many Assyrian expeditions 
against Egypt. Thus they would not come in contact with 
the Israelites, at that time confined to the highlands and 
central region. The first Egyptian invasion of the Hittites 
by this route seems to have been that of Sether, B.c. 1340, 
when he captured their capital, Ketesh, near Emesa. 
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hieroglyphical tablets, recording their pro- 
gress and the names of the reigning sove- 
reign of Egypt at the time, and which also 
show that large bodies of Egyptian troops 
were stationed there. The dates can. thus be 
ascertained from the names of the kings ; and 
we learn that the mines were worked long 
before the time of the Exodus. At that 
period, then, there must have been a plenti- 
ful supply of water on the spot, for it was 
impossible to procure it from a distance; and 
there must also have been extensive forests 
to supply charcoal for smelting the ores. 
These two would of course act and react on 
each other; the foliage attracting rain, and 
the moisture in turn nurturing the vegetation. 
Wells, now dry, still remain near the heaps 
of slag that mark the sites of the old copper 
smelting works. There is evidence from 
the inscriptions that not only long before the 
date of the Exodus, but for some time after- 
wards, these mines were worked. ‘They were 
probably abandoned only when the supply of 
timber became exhausted. So continuous 
was the Egyptian occupation that near the 
Wady Nusb are the remains of an Egyptian 
temple for the convenience of the workmen 
and soldiers. 

There is also distinct evidence of the 
former plenty of timber trees in the free 
use of acacia beams in the construction of 
the ancient wells in many parts of the wil- 
derness, where, had not wood been an easily 
accessible material, stone would have an- 
swered the purpose as well, and would cer- 
tainly be the material employed by the 
natives at the present day. This use of 
timber has been observed by Messrs. Hol- 
land, Palmer, and the writer, in different 
parts of the peninsula, and effectually re- 
futes one of the paltry cavils raised against 
the history of the Exodus as to how shittim- 
wood could have been procured for the con- 
struction of the tabernacle. 

Another proof of the former populous- 
ness of the wilderness is the vast number of 
sepulchral remains, especially in the southern 
district. These have been fully illustrated 
by Professor Palmer in the “ Desert of the 
Exodus,” and prove the existence of a popu- 
lation out of all proportion to the handful of 
nomads who now roam over what were once 
cultivated valleys with well-watered gardens. 
The number of burial places, supposed to 
be those of the Amalekites and other pre- 
historic races, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Sinai, is most remarkable. We need 
scarcely allude to the well-known Sinaitic 
inscriptions, so numerous in the Wady Mo- 





katteb and other parts of the country, since, 
although they have been with much inge- 
nuity interpreted as the work of the Israelites, 
later research seems satisfactorily to have 
proved that they cannot claim such anti- 
quity, unless that some of them may be the 
work of Egyptian miners; but that, for the 
most part, they are of the very early Christian 
period, when Sinai was a favourite retreat 
for pilgrims and hermits. Still there has 
been shown incontrovertible proof that the 
physical condition of the region was at the 
date of the Exodus very different from its 
present arid and desolate state. 

Much light has been recently cast on the 
journeyings of the children of Israel by the 
explorers above referred to, which enables 
us to answer the second question, as to the 
traces of the march of the Israelites. Mr. 
Holland has traced very clearly the early 
part, Professor Palmer the later part of the 
wanderings. First of all, Mr. Holland has 
shown that the Israelites must have taken 
the route described in Exodus, and that no 
other road was practicable for them. The 
distance of Goshen from the head of the Gulf 
of Suez is just three days’ journey for an 
encumbered caravan; it would have been 
seven days’ quick march for a lightly equipped 
host, or fourteen days’ for a caravan to the 
head of Akabah. Taking, then, the head of 
the Gulf of Suez as a fixed point, there is a 
broad plain along the coast to the south- 
ward, three days’ journey without water, till 
a region of bitter springs (Marah) is reached, 
where the water is strongly impregnated with 
natron. Along this plain there would be 
abundant herbage for cattle, which then 
would all be used as beasts of burden, carry- 
ing the water-skins, as the homed cattle are to 
the present day employed in Eastern Africa 
during a march. 

Hence they arrived at the palm-groves 
of Elim, some of which still linger by the 
wells. The Book of Numbers (xxxiil. 10) 
mentions that after Elim they encamped 
by the Red Sea. This statement enables 
us, when the locality is examined, to trace 
their course. Before reaching Elim, a bold 
shoulder of the mountain projects into 
the sea, called Jebel Hummam, which 
would compel them to turn inland, where, 
at the back of the mountain, are still groves 
of palms and wells (Elim), and thence pur- 
suing their course, at the mouth of the Wady 
Tayibeh, fertile and watered, they would 
reach their encampment by the sea. Keeping 
down the coast, we find their next camp in 
the plain of El Murkhah, the wilderness of 
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Sin. Hence they would take the circuitous 

route to Sinai by the arterial Wady Feiran. 

This has been ascertained to be the only 

practicable road for so great a multitude, | 
possessing, as we learn from Numbers vii., 
waggons or wheel conveyances. Wady Feiran | 
is abundantly supplied with running water, | 
which the other ravines lack, and is the only | 
valley leading to Mount Sinai smooth enough 

to admit of the use of wheels. Besides, if 
the host had turned northwards, they must | 
have come upon the mining district, which | 
the inscriptions prove to have had a strong 
Egyptian garrison at this time. 

Other indications of the exact harmony | 
between the actual topography and the scrip- 
tural history have been pointed out by Mr. 
Holland (Report to British Association, 
1868), so that though we have neither 
monuments nor inscriptions to guide us in 
our endeavours to lay down the route of the 
Israelites, the natural features of the country 
as marked by recent explorers enable us to 
do so with probable accuracy. We have, after 
passing from the encampment by the sea, 
a wide plain, corresponding to the wilder- 
| ness of Sin, where the people were first fed 
with manna. Then we have the wide open 
space before the mount, the plain of Er 
Rahah meeting all the requirements of the 
scriptural narrative. 

Tradition and physical geography also 
combine in a remarkable degree to illus- 
trate the Biblical account of the battle of 
Rephidim against the Amalekites. The spot 
is the narrow defile of El Watiyeh, twelve 
miles (within a day’s journey) from Sinai, 
reached by the Wady es Sheikh. The sides 
of this narrow pass are perpendicular, and, 
held by the Amalekites, would secure their 
position. . There is a large plain, destitute of 
water, for the encampment of the Israelites, 
a conspicuous hill, on the north side of the 
defile, commanding the battle-ground, and pre- 
senting a bare cliff, such as we may suppose 
the rock which Moses struck to have been. 
There is another plain to the south of the 
pass for the encampment of the Amalekites, 
with abundance of water within easy reach ; 
and curiously enough, at this very spot, at the 
foot of the hill on which Moses sat, if this be 
Rephidim, the Arabs point out a rock which 
they call “the seat of the prophet Moses.” 
It should also be remembered that not only 
these, but the neighbouring valleys, are filled 
with sepulchral remains and primeval dwell- 
ings, of which Mr. Holland has brought back 
many photographs, and which from their 
character can only be ascribed to the Amalek- 





ites or some people of that period, who 
must have inhabited the country in con- 
siderable numbers, and who have left other 
traces of their having been a settled and agri- 


| cultural rather than a nomad population, and ' 


which husbanded to the utmost the resources 
of the country. 

These evidences of the former state of the 
country explain the way in which the cattle 
of the Israelites were supported during their 
march. The inscriptions fix the proximate 


| date of the destruction of the forests, many 
miles of which must have been destroyed by 
| the Egyptian miners, while the children of 


Israel could not have passed through with- 
out likewise consuming vast quantities of 
fuel. But if forest after forest disappeared 
in this way, if the population after the utter 
defeat of the Amalekites dwindled down to 
a few wandering tribes, and cultivation was 
neglected, then the rain that falls so seldom 
would no longer stay to fertilise the land, 
but in an unimpeded torrent would find its 
way down to the sea: a burning summer sun 
would soon complete the work, and a few 
ages would make the peninsula of Sinai 
what we see it now. 

It is ingpossible to expect to find traces of 
the various stations of the Israelites in the 
thirty-six years between their leaving Sinai, 
and entering on the Land of Promise, for 
many of the names given in their history 
would seem to have been designations applied 
at the time by themselves to camping places 
which had no special features to mark them, 
nor were inhabited by any previous occu- 
pants. The narrative must rest historically on 
the profound conviction of its truthfulness, 
which remained for ever stamped on the con- 
sciousness of the people ; on the improbability 
of the details, many of them so little to the 
honour of the people, being invented by any 
national historian; on what has been so 
strongly brought out by Dean Stanley, the per- 
fect accordance with fact, of what may be 
called its local colouring ; on the guast cer- 
tainty that it must have been written by an 
eye-witness ; and above all, on its intense 
topographical accuracy. 

But when we approach the southern bor- 
der of Canaan, we find unexpected illustra- 
tions of the history in the remains of man’s 
past handiwork recently brought to light by 
Professor Palmer, the importance of whose 
work, “The Desert of the Exodus,” as a con- 
tribution to the elucidation of the history of 
the wanderings, can scarcely be overrated. 
We have a key to the general course of the 
wanderings by the identification of the earlier 
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and later stations mentioned in Numbers, 
After the battle of Rephidim, was the fourteen 
months’ sojourn under Sinai. Then the first 
permanent halting-place was Kibroth Hattaa- 
vah, where, in answer to the people’s lusting 
for flesh, the miraculous supply of quails was 
provided; and where afterwards they were 
punished for their murmuring by the plague, 
the victims of which were buried in the 
“ sraves of lust,” or “ Kibroth Hattaavah.” 

Hence the next stage was to Hazeroth. The 
researches of Professor Palmer have marked 
both these sites beyond almost the possibility 
ofa doubt. The very name of Hazeroth re- 
mains unchanged, “ Ain Hudherah” being its 
exact Arabic equivalent. But half-way be- 
tween it and Sinai is a piece of elevated ground 
of some extent, called by the Arabs, Erweis el 
Ebeirig, covered by small enclosures of stones 
which extend for miles in all directions. They 
are evidently the remains of a vast camp, but 
differ in their arrangement from any others 
in Arabia; and on the summit of a small hill 
is a cairn of rough stones, surmounted by a 
conspicuous pyramidal-shaped block. The 
small stones in the enclosures, which formerly 
served, as they do at the present day, for 
hearths, still in many places show signs of the 
action of fire ; and on digging, Messrs. Palmer 
and Drake found pieces of charcoal in great 
abundance. Here and there were larger 
enclosures, marking the encampments of the 
more important personages, and outside the 
camp a number of stone-heaps, which, from 
their shape and position, could be nothing else 
but graves. Here, surely, we have “ the graves 
of those that lusted.” 

The Arabs have a very curious tradition 
respecting these remains, viz., that they are 
the relics of a large pilgrim caravan, who in 
remote ages pitched their tents here, on their 
way to Hudherah, and were soon afterwards 
lost in the desert of the Tih, and never 
heard of again. The tradition bears every 
mark of being indigenous; the word Tih 
means “ wanderings,” and we know that the 
Israelites were on their way to Hazeroth. 

Exactly a day’s journey further on is Ain 
Hudherah, z.e. Hazeroth, lying like the former 
station unvisited by Europeans till but yester- 
day. It is a magnificent enclosed amphi- 
theatre, a wide smooth wady bed, shut in on 
all sides by a wall of mountain cliffs of the 
richest and most varied colouring imaginable. 
But we must allow Professor Palmer to de- 
scribe his own discovery, which is illustrated 
by an admirable sketch by Mr. Drake. 
“Through a steep and rugged gorge, with 
almost perpendicular sides, we looked down 








upon a wady bed, that winds along between 
fantastic sandstone rocks, now rising in the 
semblance of mighty walls or terraced 
palaces, now jutting out in pointed ridges— 
rocky promontories in a sandy sea. Beyond 
this lies a perfect forest of mountain peaks 
and chains, and, on their left, a broad white 
wady leads up to the distant mountains of 
the Tih. But the great charm of the land- 
scape lies in its rich and varied colouring ; the 
sandstone, save when some great block has 
fallen away and displayed the dazzling white- 
ness of the stone beneath, is weathered to a 
dull red or violet hue, through which run 
streaks of the brightest yellow and scarlet 
mixed with rich dark purple tints. Here 
and there a hill or dyke of greenstone, or a 
rock of rosy granite, contrasts or blends har- 
moniously with the rest; and in the midst 
beneath a lofty cliff, nestles the dark green 
palm-grove of Hazeroth. This picture, 
framed in the jagged cliff and lit up by the 
morning sun, with the varied tints and 
shades upon its mountain background, and 
the awful stillness that might be seen, as 
Egypt’s darkness could be felt, was such a 
landscape as none but the great Artist’s hand 
could have designed . . . The fountain itself 
rises in the rock behind the palm-grove, 
and is conducted by an aqueduct cut 
in the solid granite into a reservoir or 
port, from which it is let out by a rude 
sluice to irrigate the gardens which the 
Arabs still cultivate here. The remains 
of several well-constructed walls point to a 
former and perhaps Christian occupation of 
the place. (“ Desert of the Exodus,” vol. i. 
pp. 261—2.) It is worth notice that one of 
the valleys near Kibroth Hattaavah is called 
Wady Tahmeh, ie. “The valley of the 
seditious multitude.” 

We know from Numbers xxxiii. 35, that the 
course of the Israelites was to Ezion-geber or 
Akaba, and that they entered the desert of 
the wanderings from the head of Akaba, 
and not by any of the passes in the southern 
edge of the great plateau, which stands likea 
wall across the peninsula. 

Though many of the individual stations 
have not been identified, a _ sufficient 
number have been ascertained to enable us 
to trace the general course of the Israelites’ 
wanderings. Thus Rissah, Haradah, Tahath, 
and Hashmonah have beep recovered by 
Professor Palmer. One of the principal 
keys to the solution of the topographical 
problems of the Exodus is the fixing the 
site of Kadesh Barnea, now Ain Gadis, the 
exact Arabic equivalent for Kadesh. In 
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Deut. i. 2 we are told there are eleven days’ 
journey from Horeb by way of Mount Seir 
and Kadesh Barnea. We find there are 
exactly that number from Jebel Musa (Sinai) 
to Ain Gadis, following the route of 
Hazeroth, before alluded to, and Mount Seir. 
Kadesh or Gadis was to be the southern limit 
of the possessions of Israel, and accordingly 
we find it just on the edge of the great desert 
plateau, about fifty miles south-west of Beer- 
sheba, and at the commencement of the cul- 
tivatable but now uncultivated region of the 
“negeb,” or south country. It is in fact the 
threshold of the Land of Promise. North- 
ward the country is full of the remains of 
large and populous cities, of ancient wells, 
carefully constructed paths in every direc- 
tion, and traces of dams and other devices 
for irrigation, which bespeak a former state 
of fertility and industry. Most remarkable 
of all are the hill slopes universally covered 
with long regular rows of stones which have 
been carefully swept together and piled into 
numberless little black heaps. They abound 
in all the outlying regions of Palestine. They 
are to be seen not only extending sixty miles 
beyond any present cultivation in the south, 
but we have found them also in the far east, 
on the furthest plains of Moab and in Gilead 
and beyond the region of the Ammonites 
eastwards. Everywhere they bear the same 
name, which at once explains their meaning, 
teleilat-el-anab, grape-mounds. These sunny 
slopes, if well tended, are admirably adapted 
for the cultivation of the vine, and as we see 
practised in Northern Syria to the present 
day, the black flinty surface would radiate 
the solar heat, while the vines were trailed 
along them, and the clusters were kept from 
the damp of the soil. 

Now it was while halting at Kadesh that 
the spies were sent out, and thither they 
returned bearing the huge cluster of the 
grapes of Eshcol. Eshcol is often supposed 
to be Hebron, among other reasons because 
that is now the southern limit of wine culti- 
vation, and its fruit is famous. But it would 
be difficult to conceive Caleb and his com- 
panions travelling for sixty miles in disguise 
and secrecy, conveying this unwieldy branch 
of a perishable fruit on a stick between their 
shoulders from Hebron to Kadesh. Now 
we find all difficulty removed by the dis- 
covery of the fact that the vine was univer- 
sally cultivated as far south as Kadesh itself. 
But the fruit was a novelty to the desert 
wanderers, for we find not the least trace of 
its cultivation further south than Kadesh. 

From Kadesh we read (Num. xiv.) that 





the Israelites pushed on, but were defeated 
by the Amorites and driven as far as Hormah. 
Here again we are aided in our research by 
the recent archeological discoveries. In 
Judges i. 17 we read that Judah and Simeon 
afterwards “destroyed Zephath, and the 
name of the city was called Hormah.” 
Twenty miles north of Kadesh are the 
extensive ruins of Sebaita, a name which, 
however it differs in its English dress, is the 
exact etymological Arabic equivalent of the 
Hebrew word rendered Zephath. The distance 
of Kadesh is twenty miles. Above Sebaita is a 
strong ruined fort commanding the pass and 
valley below—El Meshrifeh, “ the city of the 
watch-tower”—while a deep ravine hard by 
bears still the name of “the ravine of the 
Amorites,” and the range of hills to the 
south is still called “the headlands of the 
Amorites.” The whole of the topographical 
features exactly bear out and illustrate this 
story of the defeat of the Israelites. 

It is scarcely necessary to pursue the iden- 
tification of the later stations of the camp of 
Israel when, falling back from Kadesh, they 
made the circuit of Edom, entered the high- 
lands of Moab from the south, conquered 
and annexed the kingdoms of Sihon and Og, 
and finally descended from the plains of 
Heshbon, to the valley of the Jordan, the 
plains of Shittim, All this part of their 
journeyings has long been familiar to geo- 
graphers, the route has been traced, and the 
stations marked with proximate accuracy. 

The truth of the narrative of the Exodus 
has of late years been repeatedly called in 
question, and our object has been to direct 
attention to the great increase so recently 
made in our topographical knowledge of the 
district, for geographical facts are the best 
reply to all objections. Now there is no 
geographical allusion, however slight, in the 
whole history of the Exodus which is not 
illustrated, explained, or corroborated by 
recent scientific explorers. Not only the 
general fact of the former populousness of 
the peninsula, and of the causes of its desola- 
tion in the destruction of the forests, have been 
demonstrated ; but we have traces of vast 
encampments, such as those of Hazeroth and 
Kibroth Hattaavah, continually recurring, 
collections of ‘circles of stones such as those 
now used on a smaller scale by the shep- 
herds of Moab and Gilead, and which must 
have been the permanent camps of some 
pastoral people. We have adjoining them 
the piles of stones which mark graves, col- 
lected in great numbers, exactly on the spots 
where the scriptural narrative tells us great 
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destructions fell on the people. Nor only 
so. On every single occasion when any 
. geographical fact or physical feature is con- 
nected in that narrative with any halting- 
place, there the local characteristics are found 
to explain allusions which have remained for 
near four thousand years without illustra- 
tion. Such are the “camps by the sea,” 
the battle-fields of Rephidim and Hormah, 
the plains below Sinai, the graves of them 
that lusted, the position of Kadesh, the 
grapes of Eshcol, the different days’ marches, 
and the itinerary of Numbers. 

We have a circumstantial account handed 
down to us, which then is found to bear 
the scrutiny of the severest criticism in its 
minutest details, and which could not have 
been the work of a subsequent impostor or 
of any one not thoroughly conversant with 
every minute detail of the country. We see 


at once the absurdity of the rationalist critic, 
utterly ignorant of the physical geography of 
the peninsula and of the details of Bedouin 
life, who chooses to imagine a vast camp in 
military order, pitched every night and moved 
with precision every morning for forty years, 
and who then proceeds to demolish the crea- 
tion of his. own fancy, dreaming that he has 
demonstrated the inaccuracy of Scripture. 
Intelligently read, the Exodus is perfectly 
consistent both in its historical and topogra- 
phical details: Tiré wadys and plains, 
the rocks and stone-heaps, the wells, 
stone-circles, and cairns all bear it out. 
As Professor Palmer remarks, “I do not 
think it necessary to reason away the signal 
miracles by which the Jewish hosts were fed, 
but I do believe that whatever God thought 
fit, He did for kis chosen people, and that 
God's servant, Nature, did the rest.” 








A NEW “MIDDLE PASSAGE.” 


ee forty years ago spent some 
twenty millions in “ emancipating the 
blacks,” and ever since she has kept up a 
squadron on the west coast of Africa, at a 
great money cost, and a still greater cost of 
valuable lives, to look out for slavers and stop 
the traffic westward. We sent Sir Bartle Frere 
to Zanzibar to do the same thing (in a cheaper 
and more effectual way) for Eastern Africa. 
But all this time there is another slave-trade, 
small in extent, but very heinous in character, 
carried on not by Cubans, or Portuguese, or 
Turks, or subjects of his majesty of Muscat, 
but by English-speaking men, nay, in the main 
by British subjects. This is the kidnapping of 
labourers for Fiji, which the case of the brig 
Car/ lately brought so startlingly before us. 
We had heard of this “trade” before. 
Missionaries had been stigmatizing it as an un- 
disguised slave-trade, but “ missionary yarns” 
don’t always get as much credit as they 
deserve. Possibly their goodness of heart 
prompts them sometimes to indulge ever 
so little in the game of “crying wolf.” 
A great many of us have looked on the 
tales of kidnapping as part of the “ cook- 
ing up” which is supposed to go on before 
the great yearly meetings — and collec- 
tions ; but much confirmation was given to 
“ missionary yarns” by the story of Captain 
Palmer, late of H.M. ship Rosario. He 
caught a set of man-stealers ia fagranté delicto, 
took their ship into Sydney, and tried them. 
But Judge Stephen and the Australian lawyers 





let them off, and the captain was saddled 
with costs. These our Government had after- 
wards the grace to pay, but at the same 
time they told Captain Palmer that he had 
better retract the rather hard “truths” (I do 
not hesitate, on later evidence, to call them 
“truths ”) which in his first edition he had 
told of the supineness and connivance of the 
Sydney authorities. This was hardly the way 
to make H.M. officers zealous in the cause ; 
and its effect is seen in the strangely per- 
functory overhauling which the Rosario (under 
another captain) gave to the Caré/ when that 
brig was fresh from one of the most atrocious 
massacres which have disgraced even this 
disgraceful traffic. 

Now, after missionaries have been pooh- 
pooed, and H.M. officers who backed them up 
rather discredited, the Australian authorities 
themselves are coming forward and protest- 
ing. Their protest has a limit to it; they 
don’t object to “ coolie-labour” in Queens- 
land ; it is legal, and is carried on so as to 
be “as free from abuses as may be.” Fiji is 
their abhorrence, and the Fiji planter (gene- 
rally an Austrian Bohemian—queer com- 
pound that) is their very black sheep. So 
Mr. Blackmore of the Adelaide House of 
Assembly tells us that “the oply satisfactory 











| regulation of this Fiji traffic is by total sup- | 


| pression,” and to this there is only one way, | 


viz., to make “the Fiji group a British | 


| colony.” 





| Wein England shall probably think that 
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the Queensland trade, “legal” as it is, leaves 
a wide margin for kidnapping and occasional 
cruelty, and that there are good planters 
in Fiji who desire nothing more than to turn 
an honest penny by growing cotton or coffee 
at the least possible trouble to themselves. 
Still it is a disgrace to England that affairs 
like that of the Card (“ And it is,” hints Mr. 
Blackmore, ‘‘only a sample of what is too 
frequently occurring”) should go on under 
the noses of British consuls and British naval 
captains; and that men like Bishop Patte- 
son should be struck down in a career of 
usefulness by way of reprisal for atrocities 
which were unavoidable in this kidnapping 
process. “ Well, we’ve revenged Bishop 
Patteson’s death.” No doubt Captain Mark- 
ham of the Rosario has taught the savages of 
Nukapu a severe lesson, but what does it 
amount to? Simply to this, that the “ nig- 
gers” will look on the white man as “ one 
mighty strong devil,” who may with impunity 
carry off as many of them as he likes to be 
his slaves, shooting and drowning them on 
the way if they resist ; while if they try to pay 
him out (all white men being, in their view, 
members of one large company with unlimited 
liabilities), they must look to die a fiery death, 
by lightning from the big-winged canoe, and 
to have their crops destroyed by “ hot thun- 
derbolts.” Not much good in that sort of 
teaching, I think. As to the Cav/, the story 
is so fresh in men’s minds that I shall only 
mention the chief points. of it. Dr. Murray 
was part owner and main agent in the cap- 
tures, one Wilson, a “ passenger,” being used 
as decoy, and Lewis (a well-known character 
out there) being interpreter. These fellows 
had been through all the old tricks ; they had 
“‘shammed missionaries ” (a proceeding which 





Bishop Patteson in his very last letter de- 
nounced with prophetic indignation). ‘“ Mor- 


| ris put on a smoking cap and blue dressing- | 


gown, and stood in a pious attitude on deck ; 
Wilson went ashore, with his coat turned 
inside out, and something fastened round his 
cap. He had torn out some leaves of a book | 
which he handed about as tracts. The na- | 
tives gathered round him, and when he began 
singing they fell on their knees. They were | 
kneeling all round him.” A splendid chance | 
that for a haul. Another good plan is to | 
anchor off shore: Of course, the Kanakas 
come out in their canoes as surely as the 
mice creep out to see what is up when the 
cat lies down and “shams dead.” As soon 
as they are pretty thick round the ship, all 
hands try to upset them—flinging in big 
stones, crowbars, anything that will drive a 











hole in a frail native craft. The boats are 
manned and an exciting “ nigger-chase” be- 
gins. If any one turns restive and tries to 
swim off after he or she is picked up, a 
judicious blow on the head turns the strug- 
gling creature into a senseless mass, which is 
easily dragged on board. 

Next comes the battening down below 
hatches ; and there, like rats in a cage, are 
young and old, men and women, some from 
one island and some from another, heathen 
and Christian, wild creatures who scarcely 
ever saw a white face before, and others 
who have already experienced “ the blessings 
of civilisation,” as they are understood and 
practised in those latitudes. Very often there 
is a fight between the men of rival islands 
and different races. Sometimes one set is 


| for trying to break loose, while others (those 


who have seen more of the white man’s 
power) struggle against any such effort. 

In the case of the Young Australian— 
master Howell, supercargo Levinger; those 
names should be kept on the bead-roll of 
infamy—which is given in detail by Captain 
Palmer, three natives were paddling by in a 
canoe; a boat put out and overtook them ; 
they leapt overboard, but were caught, one 
getting in the struggle a hole made through 
his cheek with a boat-hook. 

Now these three belonged to a different 
group from the seventy who were already 
in the Young Australian's hold; so, when 
they were thrust down, the others took to 
jeering at them, especially at the man with a 
hole in his cheek, who was a chief. In the 
hurry the three had not been deprived of their 
bows and arrows, so they began firing in reply 
to the missiles thrown promiscuously about 
by the rest. This would never do. They 
were destroying valuable property. So 
somebody dipped a ball of cotton in kirosene 
and stuck it on a long iron rod, and held 
it, lighted, down into the hold; and then 
the firing went on from behind the cover of 
the bulkheads. Two were soon shot down; 
the chief held out till he had fired away all 
his arrows, wounding two of the crew. Then 


| he and the others, “the three” (says Captain 


Palmer) “who had been fighting for their 
liberty on board an English vessel,” were 
dragged on deck. The wounded chief’s head 
was split open with an axe, and all three were 
flung to the sharks. For this, Levinger got 
seven years ; Howell and one of the crew 
penal servitude for life; but the note that 
“the first three years were to be in irons, 
which, however, were struck off after a 
few days by the Colonial Secretary’s order,” 
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may help us to the conclusion that their 
punishment was not particularly severe. 

The case of the Car/ is worse than that 
of the Young Australian, inasmuch as the 
murder was more wholesale. Here too there 
was a row among the “blacks;” some of 
them tried to break the bunks, and others 
who had some sort of a pole began battering 
at the hatchways. These, remember, were 
men who the consul was to be informed had 
all come on board of their own free-will, fully 
understanding the terms of their engagement. 

As it seemed likely the “wild ones” would 
give trouble, Dr. Murray had auger-holes 
bored for firing through ; and when the bat- 
tering grew fiercer he and others did fire down. 
Wilson (he of the tracts and hymns) threw 
down lights to guide the firing, and the poor 
wretches fell fast underit. At last the surviving 
natives gave in, and drew off to the far end 
of the hold ; and then the dead (thirty-five,in 
number) and badly wounded (sixteen of them) 
were hauled up on deck and thrown over- 
board ; Murray starting the game by kicking 
over a boy who was shot in the wrist. 

The hold was then scrubbed and white- 
washed, and everything got ship-shape, and 
when by-and-by an officer from the Rosario 
came on board he found nothing to complain 
of. The next thing was to get ready for the 
consul’s inspection ; and now Lewis the in- 
terpreter became invaluable. The surviving 
“niggers” were to be taught to hold up three 
fingers, and say “these fellow yarns” when 
asked if they knew how long they were 
engaged for. They held up their fingers and 
cried out “Three years” so knowingly that 
Mr. Consul Marsh passed them all. ‘Could 
this farce be exceeded ?” asks Mr. Blackmore. 

What the Car/ was usually about may be 
gathered from the “true log,” which was 
found by the prison warder on one of the 
crew. Here is an extract,— 

“Feb. 4.—Went in close to shore, stole 
twelve niggers (viz., eight men, four women). 
One woman came off in a canoe to give them 
warning ; she got nailed. 

“Feb. 9.—Stole four men. Three of them 
swam for the reef; lowered boats and picked 
them up. Kept one; the other two were 
old men, so put them ashore. Three came 
off to fetch away a canoe, and were kept to 
make up for the two old men.” 

This sort of thing goes on in these seas 
daily from the 1st of January to the 31st of 
December. The murdering episodes are ot 
course rare; but they are still more rarely 
heard of. The Car/ affair would never have 
got into a law court or have been put into 





the English newspapers had not Dr. Murray 
fallen very ill, and been seized (when he 
thought he was at death’s door) with remorse 
or terror or something. Anyhow he told the 
consul a little about what had happened ; 
and, when the trial came off, he, the greatest 
scoundrel of the lot, was admitted queen’s 
evidence. Such men and their works are 
not a credit to the English name. Bad 
enough that unhappy Polynesians should be 
caught by Peruvians and carried off to rot in 
the guano islands ; but worse that a regular 
kidnapping should be carried on by British 
subjects to supply the Fiji planters with 
labourers and mistresses. It is enough tomake 
Clarkson and Wilberforce turn in their graves. 

What a book might be written on the 
wrongs of aborigines! What a mystery it is 
that our modern culture seems to bring 
always harm and not good to “inferior 
races!” How will it be in Japan? They 
are making a great start there now with their 
railways and their new religion and their new 
language—a sort of simplified English ; but 
is it a healthy start or only spasmodic? For 
my part I’m always pleased when I hear of 
any natives being fierce and untractable. I 
dare say the Romans thought we were when 
we met Ceesar’s tenth legion in the breakers 
off Deal. 

But that is neither here nor there ; what I 
now want is to bring as many people as pos- 
sible to think strongly on the Polynesian 
labour traffic question. Parliament promised 
more than a year ago that Bishop Patteson’s 
death should be the signal for a very stringent 
supervision of this trade. The Queen was 
understood to have personally pressed the 
matter. But nothing has been done ; it does 
not affect the income-tax, and it isn’t a ques- 
tion like education and the Irish University, 
on which rival factions can fasten. So it has 
just been shelved ; and the cases of the Car/, 
and others like it, are the answer to all our 
fine promises. 

This must not be: the British public must 
be got to take up the matter; the working- 
men, who spoke so loudly in the old slave- 
trade agitation, myst speak again, firmly, 
about this new and heinous slave-trade which 
is killing out whole races of unoffending 
islanders. If I can get you to think with 
Mr. Blackmore, that it must be stopped in 
Fiji, even at the cost of dethroning King 
Cacaban and upsetting his mongrel govern- 
ment, it will be something. Better still if I 
can get you to think, as I do, that the traffic 
should be abolished all over the Pacific. 

H. S. FAGAN. 
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XUM 


“* Man goeth forth unto his work until the evening.””—PsAa.m civ. 23. 


ORTH to work at the break of day, | 
The fisherman hies amain,— 
To cast his nets about the bay, 
The silver shoal to gain. 
He thinks of wife and children dear, 
And steadily goes the oar, 
Till the dip, dip, dip, and drip, drip, d:ip, 
Come faintlier to the shore. 


Faint and weary, when twilight falls, 
The fisherman reaches home ; 
Oh, sweet to hear the children’s calls, 
And the infant murmuring, ‘“‘ Come!” 
He thanks his God for the bounteous ‘ take”’ 
That rewarded his patient care, 
And begs, for our dear Lord Jesus’ sake, 
An answer to his prayer ;— 





Oh, faithful are the wifely eyes 
That follow the boat afar, 

Till, like a bird in autumn skies, 
It fades across the bar,— 

And vanishes into the misty blue,— 
Till only a point of light 

Flickers a moment and passes, 
Baffling human sight. 


That pure in heart, as were of old 
The men of Galilee ; 
He after the Master straight may hold, 
In all humility. 
And as his children round his knees 
Do clamber, a happy throng, 
Within his heart, in blissful ease, 
There rises a grateful song. 
ALICE HAY JENNER. 
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YOUNG physician in Boston, in the 
year 1862, lost a much-loved wife, 
whose departure from this world was like 
the taking away from him of all joy or interest 
in it. Yet success poured in upon him. 
Patients increased. Marvellously soon, for 
a young man in an old city, his hands were 
full, a horse and carriage were required and 
purchased, and a surplus of money flowed in. 
He bestowed this money liberally on Chris- 
tian objects, yet was he unsatisfied; he 
busied himself in good works, but no peace 
of mind followed for him im the doing of 
them. In the first paroxysm of his grief and 
pain of bereavement, he had vowed so to 
devote his gains; but he was haunted by the 
thought that, for all his money-giving and 
tract-distributing, he had failed to render the 
acceptable offering of a devoted heart. Day 
by day, in spite of many professional calls 
and distractions, the thought pressed heavily 
upon his mind and soul, and would not let 
him rest. He betook himself to closer study 
of the Scriptures, and, as a result of the 
scrutiny, resolved to throw himself more 
fully, more completely, on the promises of 





God. And he began to desire some more 
| express and soul-occupying work for God 
| and for his fellow-men ; amd so daily he 
| “sent up his cry to God for a twofold boon } Christ, 


—a pure heart amd a special work.” He 
| soon cam@ te repose securely om the convic- 
| tion that Ged himself was his sanctification 
_ and guide, and so he could wait patiently for 

his Master’s direction as to the path of work. 

One day, as he was thus thinking and 

| praying, a stranger called upon him in be- 
| half of a poor man im consumption who had 
no home, amd had been refused admission 
into the public hospitals because he was 

| incurable. The physiciam was deeply moved ; 
he could not find it im his heart to send the 

| homeless, hopeless creature away; a voice 
within him seemed to say, “There, that is 
your work.” ‘Thus began one of the most 

| remarkable amd fruitful Christiam works of 

America—anay, ome of the most remarkable 

anywhere of which we have yet read the 

record, and its record is given fully, but with 

no wearisome detail, in a forthcoming volume 

from the yen of the Rev. W. E. Boardman, 
| who is well known to us in England by his 
useful work, ‘‘ The Higher Christian Life,” 
| and who has kindly favoured us with early 
| sheets of this very interesting volume. 


| If the sceptic can say that life is woven 
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of destiny and choice, surely the Christian 
can assert, with fuller conviction, that life is 
woven of special providences and our own 
choice. Through all the web of a Christian’s 
life, as he looks gratefully back upon it, how 
do these threads of special providence 
glimmer and shine, making all glorious and 
beautiful in the retrospect! What was dull 
and bare becomes bright: the rough places be- 
come plain. So it was in the case of Dr. 
Cullis. “From that hour,” he says, “one 
part of my twofold cry was modified. The 
daily prayer was no longer, “What, O Lord, 
is my special work?’ but, like Manoah, I 
wanted to know how it should be ordered.” 
He was resolved that he should found an 
hospital to meet the needs of such cases, and 
now he was only occupied about the way. 
Had he been left to his own impulses, he 
tells us that he should have followed the 
usual plan, secured a board of managers, and 
issued prospectuses and subscription lists ; 
but he was led to the idea that such a system 
brings its own restrictions as to the truth 
taught, and so far introduces.a risk of worldly 
interests in trusting to and set 

. As, therefore, Dr. Cullis deter- 
mined to be free and to “ give the place up, 
purely and gloriously, to the Lord Jesus 
” he soon threw this scheme over- 
board. Other plans of his owm were con- 
sidered and cast aside. Just at this time, 
however, he chanced to read about the 
doings of Franke at Halle, im Germany, and 
of Miiller at Bristol, and resolved that his 
hospital should be founded on similar prin- 
ciples to those adopted by them. It was to 
be a faith-work, purely and simply. Like so 
many others of the same class before him, 
however, Dr. Cullis had to endure his dis- 
cipline of silence and of patience How 
much of the persistency, the calm, self- 
sufficing strength of such workers arises from 
the restraint often put upon them till the will is 
exercised and as well as the mind 
and heart! God leads his people into the 
wilderness to make them learn the whole 
secret of his grace, and bring them to know 
fully the strength of faith. Dr. Cullis tells 
us that “ waiting was all against his nature,” 
and therefore perhaps it was that he had to 
wait. ‘I am quick to decide,” he goes on ; 
“impulsive in action, and impatient of 
delay ; yet during the entire twelvemonth, 
twice told, the Lord held me with constantly 
increasing confidence and joy in the faith 


—————— 
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| home.” 


_ the people opposite objected to an hospital 
| being there; and as the owner offered to 


| step was soon seen in the fact that before 
_ one-tenth part of the time had elapsed, the 
property was redeemed by contributions sent 


' donations already spoken of. But just two 















| begged God to bestow the means, if it was 
| his will that such a Home should be esta- 
| blished. That very day there came from a 


| guests received, 


| give us some idea of how much there was in those 
| days of cheer from the Lord. The little short list of 
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that my most sanguine hopes would be 
realised.” He gave himself more and more 
unto prayer; and on one particular day he 


friend a small contribution, sent entirely of | 
his own accord; and this was by-and-by 
followed by another of small amount. 
Regarding this as sufficient answer and sign, 
on Thursday, the 17th of May, 1864, the 
resolve was taken. At first, as Dr. Cullis 
had very little of his own savings in hand— 
never less at any time, with one or two ex- 
ceptions—he made up his mind to rent a 
house, as he could not buy one ; but a suit- 
able house was very hard to find. He was 
just about to advertise, when, on June 3rd, 
“the Lord gave, not a house, but an addi- 
tional spur to his faith. Some one told him 
of another poor consumptive needing such a 
But, notwithstanding his anxiety and 
his energy in the search, another two months 
passed before a fitting house was at length 
found in Willard Street. No sooner was it 
taken than new difficulties arose. Some of 


sell it on very reasonable terms, Dr. Cullis 
was soon led to see that it would be advan- 
tageous to buy it, which he did on mortgage 
for a period of years. The wisdom of this 


unsolicited to the Home. All the aid he had 
as yet received, however, were the two small 


days after the purchase was concluded, Dr. 
Cullis’s friend C , who had given the first 
gift, came from New York, and after he had 
been to see the house, he gave another ten | 
dollars. Not a very large amount yet, as 
charitable donations go; but it was like to 
the grain of mustard seed—a promise and 
prophecy of increase. Soon contributions of 
all kinds commenced to flowin. The doctor’s 
experiment began to be talked about, and 
his motives canvassed. No one could deny 
that such a Home was greatly needed ; and 
in eight weeks from the purchase of the 
building the Home was opened, and the 
Dr. Boardman tells us 








that— 

“In the report of the first year’s history of the dear 
work there is found tucked away im a corner just in 
the last end a dry list, which only needs in this con- 
nection to be hauled out and read over, dry as it is, to 





| the work of the year. 





This is it: ‘ Six 
chairs;’ ‘a carpet;’ ‘a barrel of flour;’ ‘ window 
curtains for the whole house !’ ‘two cot beds ;” ‘an 
extension table;’ ‘chairs and tables; ’ ‘ twelve husk 
pillows ;’ ‘a stair carpet;’ ‘ glass ware;’ ‘cotton 
cloth ;’ ‘ mattresses and boxes ;’ ‘ two floors painted 
and lettering done out of good will;’ ‘two contri- 
bution boxes lettered ;’ ‘a clock loaned.’ This, with 
a cord of wood worth $12 given, and the free offer of 
coal for the Home at $11 a ton,—the price being $14, 
makes the catalogue complete of that first four weeks. 
That of the next four weeks, while the repairing and 
furnishing were in progress, is four or five times 
longer and not less significant. 

‘*During those two months, as. well as at other 
times, but especially then while the dear work was 
yet all in the untried future, there were those who, 
like Sanballat and Tobias of old, were ready to ask, 
‘What doth this feeble Christian build?’ and to 
say, ‘Though only a fox go up against it, he shall 
break down that which he builds.’ One and another 
—better meaning, no doubt, than those old enemies 
of the Lord’s work — said to Dr. Cullis, ‘I doubt 
your ability to carry on such a work.’ The Lord 
enabled him to give the true answer, saying, ‘I, too, 
doubt my ability, but I do not doubt the Lord. My 
trust isin Him. He will not let me be confounded.’” 


the first four weeks will suffice. 


As a necessary result of the nature of the 
work, it could not long be done in a corner, 
though it was part of Dr. Cullis’s plan that 
no appeal should be made tothe public for aid, 
either directly or indirectly. When the house 
had been furnished and fitted up, it was publicly 
dedicated to God; and this service naturally 
drew attention to it, for the clergymen and 
others who were engaged, could not but 
refer to it, and speak of it to their people. 
Not only so; they of their own accord sent 
abroad a circular to awaken interest and 
sympathy among members of the Christian 
Church ; but Dr. Cullis neither signed this 
document, nor did he know of it till it had 
been actually sent abroad. In this matter 
of publicity, Dr. Cullis was much exercised. 
Even at the end of the year, after the 
second house had been built, he was in a 
dilemma ‘‘ about formally and fully reporting 
He shrank back 
at thought of the step, lest it should be 
understood as an appeal to the people on 
the one hand, and on the other as an egotistic 
parading of himself and his faith before the 
public.” And it was only settled after much 
prayer and deliberation that the report should 
be made, but not by himself ; that he should 
put his journal into the hands of a Christian 
friend, in whose judgment and competence 
he could place implicit confidence, and let 
this friend select from it at discretion, and 
report whatever was deemed necessary to 
glorify God. 


But this came later, what we most need to 
tell here is that the house soon filled : 
end of the month there were five, 


at the 
and before 
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the close of the second month eight, and early 
in the third month the journal speaks of the 
Home as full, and also of the fact that Dr. 
Cullis had begun praying for a second house. 
It is clear that having professedly to do only 
with incurables, there could not, on Dr. 
Cullis’s part, be the pride of professional 
skill, or the hope of repute on account of 
extraordinary operations, as in the case of cur- 
able patients, and of those requiring critical 
performances in surgery for their restoration. 
“None were refused on account of their 
belonging to the hopeless class. The one 
question asked was, Are they homeless and 
hopeless ? No question was asked as to their 
creed. The atheist, the Deist, the bigot, the 
gospel-hardened alike with the true follower 
of Christ, were taken if sent of God, and 
given a home with every comfort possible, 
with the implicit confidence that the Lord 
who sent them would hear prayer in~their 
behalf and save them.” 

At no time did Dr. Cullis accumulate— 
his enterprises always extended in measure 
to prevent this. How the balance was held 
for him—how, whilst he was never left un- 
provided for, his faith was often much tried 
and his prayers not seldom answered just at 
the moment of extremity, the few following 
instances out of many hundreds, some of 
which are still more striking, will amply 
suffice to show :— 


“ November 26.—To-day is Thanksgiving. I trust 
I am thankful to the Lord for all his blessings to me 
and mine during the year past. I daily pray for a 
heart wholly wedded to Christ, that I may live 
entirely to his glory. When I review all that the 
Lord has done for the Home, I cannot but exclaim, 
‘What hath God wrought!’ When the work was 
commenced in August, I had but little over three 
hundred dollars, and out of this must come my own 
business and family expenses, and the Home to be 
supported. But I knew in whom I trusted,—that I 
had a rich Father who always honours all drafts upon 
Him. In Him I have never been confounded. Daily 
He has supplied each need. The Home is established 
in working order; eight patients are abundantly 
cared for, Saving all their need supplied, and many 
luxuries ; a matron, two nurses, two domestics, and a 
man to assist, are supported, all but one (Miss K.) 
being paid weekly wages; all the expenses of the 
house have been paid; and to-day I have more 
money on hand than when the work was commenced. 
Have I not reason to give thanks? ‘Bless the 
Lord, O my soul: and all that is within me, bless 
his holy name.’ ” 

“* December 8.—The donations this month have 
been quite small. Perhaps the Lord is trying m 
faith. Each day something is given, though I thin 
no one has reached twenty cents. Since writing the 
above, Mrs. F. has given me two dollars. I thank 
thee, O Lord, that thou dost hear and answer prayer. 
Not fifteen minutes before this was given, I knelt and 
asked the Lord not to let the day pass without a 
donation.” 





“‘ December 12.—I have been praying for more 
extensive accommodations, as we are now full. 
Either that one of the adjoining houses may be 
obtained, or that a larger building somewhere else 
may be secured. ‘Therefore I will look unto the 
Lord, I will wait for the God of my salvation, my 
God will hear me.’ My prayer at the beginning of 
the month was, that God would give me greater 
donations this month than ever before. Thus far 
they have never been so small. But I am still be- 
lieving, remembering that ‘all things are possible to 
him that believeth.’ ” 

“ December 14.—‘I waited patiently for the Lord, 
and He heard my cry.’ A day or two ago I received 
a note from a stranger, asking me to call on her 
to-day. I have done so, and found a young lady sick 
with consumption. She said she was going to die 
soon, and as she had a little money, she thought she 
would like to give it where it would do most good. 
At her request her mother had visited various charit- 
able institutions, and the Lord had shown her that 
the Consumptives’ Home was the place to give her 
money. She made some inquiries regarding the 
work, and then, taking her purse, she presented me 
with five hundred dollars. May the Lord abide with 
her in all her sickness, give her perfect peace in 
Jesus, and make her ‘dying bed feel soft as downy 
pillows are.’ I was not surprised at the gift, 
although it was so large an amount, for I expect great 
things of the Lord. I had asked for large donations 
this month, and though they had been small up till 
to-day, yet I felt they would come. To thee, O Lord, 
belongeth all praise and honour. ‘I will bless the 
Lord at all times. His praise shall be continually in 
my mouth,’ ” 


On the 27th of May, 1865, we meet with 
this characteristic entry : ‘‘ Two more patients 
have applied for admission, proving to my 
mind beyond a doubt that it is the Lord’s 
will that I should go on trusting in Him. I 
now feel that it is certainly my duty to secure 
the building, and I pray for the means. I 
can with my own funds pay fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, for I have that little amount 
in hand. I trust in the Lord to supply 
means wherewith to alter and furnish.” This 
building was for the second house, which was 
accordingly purchased on the 30th of May— 
the owner giving it for a hundred dollars less 
than he at first asked on hearing the purpose 
for which it was destined. The carpenters 
and masons were first paid out of Dr. Cullis’s 
own earnings ; for, of course, he still took 
all prudent care of his practice, as indeed he 
does up to the present time, devoting his 
gains to the support of the Home. Without 
any balance in bank or otherwise against 
contingencies, all contingencies have yet 
been provided for, often at the last moment, 
and from contributions in which the mite of 
the widow and the orphan have held large 
place. On September 28th, just when the 
difficulty of furnishing the second house was 
becoming urgent, he can record, “ How shall 
I render sufficient thanks to my Heavenly 
Father for the great blessing He has this day 
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bestowed upon me? This forenoon two 
ladies called and informed me that a friend had 
authorised them to furnish the new house 
with everything needed at his expense. They 
declined to give his name.” 

From this time forth, in continuous stream, 
evidences of God’s approval came in, some 
in the form of contributions in aid of printing 
the report, others showing that it had opened 
hearts to give for the work in an extraordi- 
nary manner. 

* A poor woman, who is one of the many sufferers 
of this world, but at peace with Jesus, and living a 
life of faith, having been totally helpless for years, 
depending wholly upon God’s gifts, through his 
children, for her support, having read the Report, 
writes : ‘Please accept this little for the ** Home ;” 
it has been lying in my work-box, during all my sick- 
ness, some ten years; I have had no occasion to use 
it, as my wants have all been supplied. It is but a 
little, I know, and instead of sixty cents, I wish it 
were six thousand dollars. The ‘‘ Home” and the 
founder are the Lord’s; there will be no failure. 
Praise the Lord for such a ‘‘ Home!”’’ 

‘A lady called at the Home, and left one dollar 
and thirty-six cents in currency, and six dollars in 
gold; the gold pieces were keepsakes, but after 
reading the Report, she felt she could not keep them, 
but must give them to the Lord.” 

At a moment when large donations were 
needed and asked of the Lord for the work, 
a gentleman sent two hundred dollars, say- 
ing, “Since you will not ask man when you 
want money, I will send you some without 
asking if you need it.” The doctor adds, 
“God bless him! I was not surprised, 
though it is the largest gift received for 
months. I called upon the Lord, and He 
heard my prayer.” The largest gift of money 
received for the Home up to the end of the 
second year was one thousand dollars, the 
proceeds of a fair held by a gentleman and 
lady in their own house. 

A very remarkable fact, and one well 
worth recording, is, that of the many brought 
to the Home from such circumstances of life 
as are far enough from disposing to religious 
conviction, not one has died without accepting 
the consolations of religion and giving evi- 
dence of true repentance. And then the 
“helpers,” from the beginning, were mostly 
supplied in answer to prayer, and those 
whom God has thus supplied have been the 
best in the world. The atmosphere of Chris- 
tian love and care seems to infect all who 
are brought into contact with it, overcoming 
strong prejudices, and diffusing harmony and 
love. 

“A gentleman called one day and was shown the 
chapels and the rooms. Some questions of his about 
the inscriptions, ‘ Jesus Only,’ and ‘Christ, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever,’ indicating that he 
did not understand them, led his guide to ask him 





about himself, whether Jesus was precious to him? 
This called forth from him a frank confession of his 
entire ignorance of the saving power of Christ, and of 
his unbelief in the Bible. Shortly after, as they 
were exchanging kind words with one after another 
of the sufferers, the gentleman asked one how he 
was. The answer was, ‘I am sufiering in body, but 
Oh, Jesus is so precious to me!’ A similar question 
to another was answered, ‘Oh, I am wasting away ; 
I shall soon die ; but Jesus is with me, and makes all 
my bed in my sickness.’ The gentleman was deeply 
moved, and when taking his leave expressed with 
much emotion his interest in all he had seen and 
heard and in the work. 

‘At another time another visitor asked some 
kindly question of one who had lately been received 
in the Home, to which he replied, ‘ Why, it seems 
to me that I have got into heaven here.’ One day 
two patients were received. ‘One of them was a 
coloured woman in the last stages of consumption. 
The only place for her was in the room with three 
white women. Before she was sent up-stairs, I asked 
the patients if they had any objection to having a 
coloured woman occupy a bed in the same room with 
themselves. Each replied, emphatically ‘‘ No,” and 
one said, “I feel so thankful for so good a home, that 
I would not keep out any one, black or white.” ” 


Dr. Cullis had not long begun his good 
work when his thoughts were directed to the 
condition of the children of the inmates of 
the Home—most frequently the only remain- 
ing parent. “I have thought much,” he 
says, “of establishing, in connection with the 
Home, an institution for the care of the chil- 
dren, whose only parent may be an inmate 
of the Home. In case of the death of the 
parents, the child or children, if there are no 
relations or friends to provide, to be adopted 
into the institution, and religiously educated 
and cared for, until they are able to support 
themselves.” 

The third year opened without a single 
dollar in the treasury. A fire broke out in 
the Home in the beginning of the year, 
causing great loss and trouble; but in spite 
of these adverse-looking signs, the loss was 
completely repaired, a storey was added to 
the second house, and the Children’s Home 
was established. At the close of that same 
year the doctor’s safe was broken open and 
robbed of its contents by a boy who had 
been in his service,—all Dr. Cullis’s savings, 
some subscriptions and valuables, being 
carried off and never recovered. But in two 
short months from this time two houses were 
added to the Home in rear fronting the next 
street, a chapel in the Home connecting all 
four of the houses in one, and a house for a 
chapel and tract repository at the bottom of 
the street, a Bible reader appointed, an even- 
ing school and a dispensary established. 

The first month of the year 1868, the 
fourth after the opening of the Home, like 
the preceding one, proved to be one of very 
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small donations. Yet each day brought 
some reminder of God’s care for his work. 
One day during this day of small things, 
Dr. Cullis spoke of it to a friend, and in- 
stead ot getting encouragement he received 
a response calculated to cast a shadow over 
his faith, if anything ceculd. It was this: 
“Ves, that is always the way. As soonas 
the novelty of any charity is worn off, people 
stop giving to it.” A prophecy of utter failure. 
Yet it affected the doctor only so far as to 
send him to the Lord with a more implicit 
reliance upon Him for all necessary means. 

The record of January is comprehended in 
its main features in the following notes of the 
Journal, the one at the beginning and the 
other at the end of the month. 


‘* January 2, 1868. A substantial token from the 
Lord reached me to-day—seventeen dollars, fifty 
cents—with the following kind note :— 

«Dr. Cuttis: Dear Sir,—Our little fair fer the 
Freedmen having realized so much more than we 
expected (five hundred dollars), we take great plea- 
sure in appropriating the inclosed surplus to the 
**Home,” upon which we fervently pray the new 
year will shower abundant blessings. Not less could 
we wish that the heart of the founder should duly 
experience the personal power of our Saviour’s holy 
petition: “I pray for thee that thy faith fail not.” ’’ 


And this is a very characteristic record -— 


*‘ August 11th is recorded as ‘a day of mercies, 
greater than ever before experienced.’ The first 
token of the morning was a note inclosing five 
dollars. The second was a letter from a friend who 
had just found the Saviour in answer to prayer in his 
behalf. A month before, this friend had spent the 
day with Doctor Cullis and visited the Home. He 
said :— 

*«¢ Doctor, you must either have a large income or 
very influential friends to carry on this Institution.’ I 
said I had neither, but that my trust was in a living 
God, who had promised to give to all who ask in 
faith. He said he could not appreciate it. I took 
the opportunity after dinner to talk to this friend of 
the blessed Saviour who had died for us. He heard 
me kindly, and then repeated the old story of the 
inconsistency of Christians. I told him that I should 
pray for him, and to-day he writes me that he has 
found Christ precious to his soul.” 


Sometimes, too, the children’s gifts and their 
mode of sending them are touching :— 


** Will you please accept from dear little Gracie on 
this, the first anniversary of her birthday, the inclosed 
five doJlars towards fund for building a new 
Home, also ten dollars from the grateful mother.’’ 

‘*My little girls,” says a mother, “have been lis- 
tening to your Report (the eldest is only six), and 
with tears in their eyes they send their little offering.”’ 
The mother adds five dollars. The children, not con- 
tent to have the mother alone write, pen for them- 
selves, in rude characters, a note inclosing their trea- 
sure, thirty-nine cents. The eldest is the scribe, and 
says :— 

‘DEAR Doctor CULLIS,—Sister and I send all 
the money we have, for a little help towards your 
— for the dear little children whose mammas are 
sick.” 





The following tells its own story :— 


August 13. 
“Dr. CULLIS :— 

“‘ Dear Sir,—Three years ago to-day my dear hus- 
band wrote to me for the last time, though he was 
then expecting to be home in a very few days. He 
sent me ten dollars to use, if I wished, to go and 
meet him, as he would be delayed in Concord with 
his regiment. Instead of the long-looked-for telegram 
to meet him, came the sad news of his death. I 
could not use that money for any other purpose, 


therefore it has lain by me till this time, as I placed | 


it in my sadness and disappointment. I could not 
use it for myself, so it has remained idle. To-day, 
the third anniversary, I send it to you, to be used for 
the ‘Children’s Home’ in any way you need. May 
God bless it in your hands. 

‘*T think you were very fortunate to secure a house 
for the children so near the ‘ Home.’ 

** May God bless you in all your labours for him. 

“ Yours, with interest and sympathy.” 





And this, again, is a notable specimen of | 


a family letter :— 
“ Chelsea, Fuly 27, 1871. 
“Dr. CULLIS :— 

“ Dear Sir,—Since knowing of your Home by my 
father being under your care, it has been my earnest 
desire to contribute something, were it ever so small, 
in aid of your holy, noble work. Thus far it has 
been out of my power. At father’s decease, his 
children shared expenses, and the bills being paid, 
ten dollars are surplus. Is it not God saying to us, 
‘Here, my children, is your‘mite;” it is tor my 
Home?’ It is useless to attempt to express our 
gratitude for all your kindness to father. It is be- 
yond the reach of words. I can only plead, God ever 
bless you. We desire to be gratetully remembered to 
Miss C. and Mrs. P. for their unwavering attention 
and care. Both my husband and self are greatly 
interested in your labours. We are young, just com- 
mencing in life, but I now God will enable us, from 
time to time, to send a little aid for somebody's 
father, for what has so nobly been done for mine. 
Mother unites with us in gratitude. 

‘* Yours respectfully, 
“OQ. and J. A.” 


The first day of the fifth year opened with- 
out a dollar in the treasury. There were 
more than forty souls in the Consumptives’ 
Home, eight in the Children’s Home, and 
two connected with Willard Street Chapel 
to be fed, besides Dr. Cullis’s own family 
expenses to be paid. The first day’s pro- 
vision was asked of God and supplied by a 
gift from two Sunday-school classes in Provi- 
dence, R. I. The second day there was 


neither money in the treasury nor provisions | 


in the larder. Prayer was made for the day’s 
supply, answered by twenty-five dollars re- 
ceived from over the water, sent by a lady 
travelling in Europe. The third day every 
dollar was gone at noon,—the day’s supply 
having been purchased out of what was re- 
ceived the day before. The fourth day’s his- 
tory is unrecorded; probably it was like 
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those before it. The fifth day there was | and Brooklyn; while to the north lies the 


nothing to purchase dinner till a note was 
received, enclosing six dollars. The sixth 
day came, and again Dr. Cullis was penni- 
less. The greatest trial of all was that the 
instalment of a thousand dollars on the 
mortgage of the house converted into Willard 
Street Chapel could not be paid. Matters 
became worse and worse, till Dr. Cullis had 
to send out and sell articles of value to meet 
the most pressing needs, But what is re- 
markable is, that in spite of these things, 
additions were even now being made to the 
work. The fourth house was fitted up, fur- 
nished, and filled. And as the work grew, 
so did the daily-given resources. During the 
seventh year nearly as much had been re- 
ceived for its enlargement and support as in 
all the six years before. 

The difficulty of finding proper nurses for 
the Home led Dr. Cullis to the idea that a 
home must be offered to Christian women 
willing to give their services, and wishing to 
be trained for their vocation. He had, how- 
ever, to wait some time before he could 
realise this idea. On the 16th of January, 
1869, he received his first contribution for it, 
and soon thereafter others followed ; and on 
the 11th of May the house was dedicated, 
soon occupied, and before the close of the 
year it had sent out deaconesses to serve 
both at home and abroad. The Home now 
contained forty-four patients, and persons 
were day by day being turned away. This 
becoming known, contributions were sent for 
the purpose of enlargement; but Dr. Cullis 
was led to think of purchasing a new place 
instead of enlarging the old; and accordingly 
an estate called Grove Hall was purchased. 
The first of the buildings erected on it was 
the children’s cottage, and gradually the 
others followed. A printing and publishing 
establishment and tract depdt were soon 
added, and have been found of signal service. 
Thus, rising from the smallest beginnings, 
like the grain of mustard-seed, we have a 
great and growing institution, organized with 
wisdom, and conducted with a sense of con- 
stant dependence upon God. The Home 
is healthily and beautifully situated, and each 
day adds to the number of its inmates, who 
are not only nursed and cared for, but prayed 
for, and in most, if not, indeed, all cases, 
Christianized and redeemed. The grounds 
occupy eleven acres, in something of tri- 
angular form. The position is elevated, com- 
manding, and convenient, five or six miles 
south from Beacon Hill and Boston Common. 
To the west the view is over Jamaica plains 





city with its countless buildings and spires 
twinkling in the light, and eastward stretches 
Massachusetts Bay studded with islands and 
white-winged ships—a sight to delight the 
eye of any one, especially of an invalid. 

Dr. Cullis’s earlier life was not without pain 
and struggle, which no doubt had the effect 
of producing resolution and firmness of cha- 
racter—elements which have often been 
strikingly displayed in his later career. He 
was a sickly child, and even in boyhood 
his health was so bad that he did not care 
for play. He was put to business early in 
the hope that this change would be bene- 
ficial for him. Entering a dry goods store 
in Boston, in his sixteenth year, he devoted 
himself entirely to business—glad to be free 
from the Sunday-school lessons he had felt 
to be irksome. At nineteen his health 
again gave way; and he was thrown into 
the society of a*physician, who took the young 
man with him on his rounds, thinking this 
would do him good. He was advised to 
study medicine, and as his friend offered to 
see him through his course, he agreed. He 
soon thereafter joined the Episcopal Church, 
but reproached himself for coldness of heart. 
He was impressed by a sister-in-law of the phy- 
sician with whom he had resided, and he was 
speedily married. His happiness was com- 
plete. His wife was the idol of his heart— 
“he would willingly have died with her.” 
But consumption soon proclaimed itself, the 
hectic flush on the cheek first, and other 
symptoms soon followed. She was taken 
from him, and he was driven to seek comfort 
in the only true source of comfort ; and out 
of this has mainly come the work of which 
we have given but a brief indication. 

We English have heretofore been in the 
habit of bearing ourselves as though America 
in great principles, at least, derived nearly 
everything from us. We need to take care 
that in the practice and application of them 
we be not surpassed by our brethren on the 
other side—they “choosing thus the better 
part.” Though surely it may with confidence 
be said that, if anywhere the human heart 
can relieve itself from nationality and rivalry, 
it is in works of Christian love and mercy 
like these. Men and women who thus in 
midst of the fever of competition, of money- 
getting, and religious indifference, can ascend 
to the rarer atmosphere of this higher ser- 
vice, are silent forces working for union and 
mutual trust among the widely-separated 
families of men, 

H. A. PAGE. 
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AUTUMN. 


O still—so still! Only the endless sighing 

Of sad AZolean harp-notes overhead !— 
Only the soft mass-music for the dying ; 
Only the requiem for the newly-dead! 


So strangely dim !—the grey mist on the heather, 

The chill cloud-twilight in the wind-stripped bowers, 
Where gold and scarlet sunlights lay together 

On harvest fruit and summer wealth of flowers. 


So empty now !—only the dead leaves sifting 
The dead brown berries underneath the trees ; 
Only my fair dead treasures idly drifting 
About my footsteps in the autumn breeze. 


All over now! No fléwers that must be tended 
Are left to grow upon the open plain ; 

No fruits to ripen ;-—for the harvest’s ended ! 
There’s no more need for either sun or rain. 


The infinite hope—the boundless, strong endeavour— 
The love and joy I never thought to sum— 

The precious things that were to last for ever— 
All gathered now, and nothing more to come ! 


Only the shroud of snow—the white star-tapers— 
The passionate storm-winds, wailing in the air ; 
Only the icy rain and tearful vapours— 
Only the winter darkness of despair ! 


* * * * 


So still—so sweet ! with tender breezes blowing 
Amongst the hills and o’er the lowland sod, 

And golden drifts of dead leaves softly strowing 
The seed-graves hollowed by the hands of God. 


So grey and calm! the crimson glory faded 
From this low sky, pale-blue and purple-barred— 
This placid sea, with steel and silver shaded— 
This fair earth, now with autumn furrows scarred. 


In the decay such chastened beauty blending— 
Beauty late-born of peace and hope and rest ; 

As in a saintly life when near the ending, 
When all its strife and labour has been blest. 


The harvest time is past. But there remaineth 
The well-stored treasure-house—the hidden seed 

That dead leaves help to nourish, which containeth 
The germ of a new life that’s life indeed. 


ADA CAMBRIDGE, 
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CHARACTERS I’VE MET. 
By A RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 
I.—THE GUTTER MERCHANTS. 


S OME of my readers will perhaps remem- | the distribution of the funds subscribed by 
ber that in the winter of 1866-7, one | the public. Though this duty had its plea- 


of the chief “ sensations ” of the day was “ the 
Distress in the East,” the East of our own great 


sant features, it was upon the whole a hard one 
to discharge satisfactorily. In mine, as in all 
poor London districts, there was a charity- 











“city of extremities.” With its docks, ware- 
houses, and manufactories, it is rich as a store- | hunting set, who though, generally speaking, 
house, but as regards its inhabitants, it is | poor enough, were so through their own idle 
essentially a poor quarter. The distress ordi- | or dissipated habits. They were the least 
narily characteristic of the East of London, | deserving of all the poor, but being also the 
would seem terrible in almost any other place ; | most mendacious and shameless, they gene- 
but there it is chronic, is mostly hidden from | rally managed to secure a good share of what- 
the outside world, and has come to be re- | ever charity might be given in the district. 

garded as pretty much a thing of course even | _ When the funds for the relief of this special 
by the sufferers—so that in ordinary times little | distress came in, the charity-hunters rushed to 
is heard of the distress in the East, except in | the front,and numbers of others who had never 
local circles. But the particular winter towhich ; before sought charity, and who, though suffer- 
I refer, was, owing to special causes, a time of | ing more or less directly from the collapse of 
special distress—of distress that was truly ap- | the ship-building trade, were really not in 
palling, alike from its extent, its bitterness, ; want of it, now also boldly attempted to obtain 
and the consequences that might have ensued |a share. Under these circumstances it was 
from it. Under the outburst of the joint-; necessary for the distributors of the funds 
stock mania, the ship-building trade of the | to act with the greatest caution. It being 
Thames rose to an unparalleled state of brisk- | pretty generally known how I stood in the 
ness, Great yards were opened all along the | matter, I was frequently stopped in the street 
| banks, and tens of thousands of “hands” | by people anxious to press theirclaims. They 
| were attracted to the district by high rates of | were mostly persons I did not know; but one 
| wages. For a little while all went on glori-| day to my surprise, and I must add to my 
| ously, but soon the trade began to fall off, | indignation, I was stopped by a man who in 


and by the end of 1866 it had utterly col- 
|| lapsed. Many of the mechanics were able to 
follow the departed trade to the Tyne and 
| the Clyde, but some of them, and thousands 
of unskilled labourers, were left to starve, as 
“the unemployed.” To add to their misery 
came the terribly severe weather of the open- 
ing months of 1867. 

The gaunt army of the unemployed took 
to meeting in their thousands, to parading 


the streets, to muttering ominously, and | 


finally in some parts to bread-rioting. 
The distress in the East thus became known 


the popular phrase, I knew (by sight and re- 
putation) much better than I respected. His 
name was Jack H , but he was usually 
spoken ofas “ Ginghams,” or “ The Slogger ;” 
the first nickname having reference to the 
fact of his gaining a livelihood by selling 
second-hand umbrellas about the streets; the 
other to his having in his younger days been 
a pugilist of some local note. He was now 
about five-and-forty, stood six feet, was largely 
built, and with coarse red hair, high check- 
| bones, small sunken eyes, a broken nose, 
| and a face deeply pitted with the small-pox. 








to the general public, and its appalling nature | Wearing a great hairy cap on his head, he 
and extent more or less fully realised ; and, | certainly looked a rather fearsome customer 
this being the case, it is scarcely necessary | as he approached me with a short black pipe 











to add that the stream of charity was freely 
turned upon the stricken district. 

It has been necessary to say so much re- 
garding “the distress in the East,” in order 
to make clear the bearing of what is to follow. 

Mine was one of the distressed districts, 
and having shared in the suffering, partici- 
pated in the charitable help when it came; 
and I was one of the almoners entrusted with 

III. nus. 


in his mouth. 

“ Day, guv’nor,” he said gruffly, and jerk- 
| ing out his words as though he were forcing 
| himself to speak. 

I returned his good day; and I suppose 
| that either my tone or looks expressed the 
| astonishment which I felt at his addressing 
me, for in the same gruff tone he went on— 

“IT see you're took aback at me a-speaking 
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to you; but I don’t mind that; I knew you 
would be, for I ain’t none of yer creepin’ or 
cantin’ sort. If I’m a rough customer, I’m 
open, and I don’t care for nobody as don’t 
care for me, and never asts nobody for 
nothink ’cepting it’s a glass of beer of a pal 
when I’m hard up, which I’m always good 
to stand a glass if a mate asts me, if I’ve 
got the browns and he hasn’t ; howsumever, 
that’s neither here nor there, and ain’t what 
I want to speak to you about.” 

“What do you want to speak to me 
about ?” I asked rather curtly. 

“Well, that’s straight hittin’ anyhow,” he 
said, “ but I ain’t got anything to say against 
it, so here goes to come to the point.” 
He paused for a moment, as if to arrange 
his thoughts, and then abruptly exclaimed, 
“Look here, guv’nor, ain’t you one on ’em 
as has got the givin’ of the tickets for this 
ere relief fund, as they calls it ?” t 

“YT am,” I answered, with an emphasis, 
about the meaning of which I intended there 
should be no mistake. He understood me, 
and answered— 

“Oh, I take, guv’nor, you’ve got the 
tickets, and you’ve got sense enough not to 
give any on ’em to the likes o’ me. That's 
about the state o’ the poll,eh? Well, you 
needn’t alarm yourself,” he continued, with- 
out giving me time to make any reply, “I 
ain’t going to ask you for a ticket for myself, 
not but what I could do with it, for I’m hard 
up enough, goodness knows, and not but 
what I'm as deserving of one as some as 
has had them, though it’s me as says it, and 
whatever you may think about it. You've 
been done more’n once, to my certain know- 
ledge, not as that is anything agen you. 
From all as I’ve heer’d you know your way 
| about in these things as well as most, still 
| you are only one agen hundreds, and it ain’t 
| in natur to suppose you could spot every 
| dodger as tried to come the old soldier over 
| you. I’ve seen more’n one loaf of your 
giving melted—swop’d for drink, yer know— 
directly it come to hand, and charity money 
spent in ways as would a-made you open 
your eyes wider than you did when I stopped 
you—and you opened ’em pretty wide then.” 

“Have you come to teli me of any who 
have been abusing the charity?” I asked, 

“No,” he answered. “ Not but what it 
would serve them right to expose them ; but 
anything in the way of informing would go 
agen the grain with me.” 

“ What do you want then?” I questioned. 

‘Well, look here, guv’nor, to give it you 
straight, I want you to do a good turn; I 











want you to lend a helping hand to old Jimmy 
Parker. You may lay your life on it you 
couldn’t give to one as stands more in need 
of it. He’s in awfully low water; reg’lar broke 
down altogether ; bad health, no trade doing, 
no money to the good, clothes up the spout 


of firin’ to keep his old bones warm. He 
bears it patient ; but I tell you it would drive 
most men to do summat wrong.” 

“But who is Jimmy Parker?” I asked. 

“ Not know old Jimmy!” he exclaimed ; 


‘Cough-no-more-gentleman,’as they callshim.” 

By that sobriquet I did know him. He 
was a quiet, respectable-looking old fellow, 
who, with a tea-tray hung before him to hold 
his stock, went about selling what he called 
“ The celebrated medicated cough lozenges,” 
and by way of a trade-cry he was constantly 
calling out, “Cough no more, gentlemen, 
cough no more,” and by this phrase applied 
to himself as a nickname he was popularly 
known in the neighbourhood. 


whom he meant, adding that the relief fund 
was a special one, intended chiefly to help 
those who had been brought to distress by 
the closing of the shipyards. 

“Well, ¢iat needn’t stand in the way of 
your giving Jimmy a lift, if so be as you're 
minded to. It’s true, he didn’t actually work in 
the yards, but all the same, it’s their shutting 
up as has shut him up. The men and boys— 
and especially the boys—from the yards kept 
him going. Of course, the lozengers weren’t 
quite the cure-alls that he made them out to 
be when he was pattering about them, still I 
believe there was good in ’em for any one 
as had only a bit of a common cold, and 
anyhow they were nice tasting, so that they 
suited any one with a sweet tooth. I’ve 
known the old chap to take five shillings at a 
workshop gate when the hands were leaving 
off, and take another ten shillings in the 
streets the same night. But of course all 
that’s altered now; what workmen are left 
hereabout haven’t money to buy bread for 
their families, leave alone lozengers ; and so 
the likes of old Jimmy suffers as well as yer 
reg’lar tradesmen.” 

This was a kind of plea that had been 
admitted as entitling some small shopkeepers 
to participate in the benefits of the relief fund, 
and might therefore have been allowed on be- 
half of Cough-no-more, but knowing him to 
be an old inhabitant of the district, I asked— 

“Won't the parish relieve him?” 











—pawned, yer know—neither bit nor sup in | 
his cupboard, and not so much as a handful | 


“why I thought as everybody knew him— | 


I explained to the Slogger that I knew | 
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“Well, I dare say they would,” answered 
| the Slogger promptly ; “in fact, as far as that 
goes, I suppose they'd be bound too; but 
| then, you see, ‘circumstances alter cases,’ as 
| the sayin’ is. Old Jimmy is dreadfully poor, 
| but at the same time he’s dreadfully indepen- 
| dent as to asking for charity. Perhaps he 
oughtn’t to be, but he is, and sometimes yer 
| must take things as you find ’em, right or 
| wrong. He’s been persuaded to try the 
| parish, but he won’t; he’s one of the sort as 
would sooner lie down and die than beg— 
or steal, as I tell you many a feller would if 
| they were as hard druv as he is. Though 
I wouldn’t bear it as quietly as he does, I 
respects him for it, and that’s why I spoke to 
you. I thought how as if you would drop 
in as if it was promiscuous-like, you might 
help him without hurtin’ his feelin’s. Yer 
ought’r, guv’nor, for he’s a downright good 
old cove, though I say it, as ain’t much of a 
judge of them things. He ain’t much of a 
go-to-meetinger; but for all that, he’s al- 
ways the man to say the thing he thinks is 
right without fear or favour, and to do a 
kind or neighbourly act if it’s in his power. 
Many a time he’s called me to order for 
swearin’, and things of that sort, when he 
didn’t know but what he would get a clip 
under the ear for his pains ; but many a time 
too he’s shared his meal with me, when I’ve 
| been cleaned out, and that when none of my 
reg’lar pals had thought enough to ask me 
whether I’d a mouth on me or not. I thinks of 
that sort of thing, rough as I am; and though 
he bears everything patient, just readin’ of his 
Bible and sayin’ how as it’s the Lord’s will, 
and the like, / won’t see him starve, I’ll help 
him if I go to the mill for it—on’y I thought 
as how I would ast you first.” 

While the Slogger had been speaking, I 
had been thinking ; and, coming to the con- 
clusion that if what he had told me was true, 
Jimmy Parker’s was a really deserving case, 

| I asked— 

“‘ Where does the man live ?” 

“ Number 4, F ’s Rents,” was the ready 
answer. 

“ Very well, then,” I said, “ 1’ll make some 
inquiries, and if the result is satisfactory I'll 
| call.” 

“But, look here, guv’nor, just another 
_minute!” exclaimed the Slogger as I was 
turning away: “I don’t want to say any- 
thing agen you making inquiries, that’s on’y 
right, and yer bis’ness, for, as I said, yer 
_ can’t always be supposed to tell who is 

tryin’ to come the old soldier over you and 
, who isn’t; on’y don’t yer see, guv’nor, with 














old Jimmy it’ll be a case of ‘ Live old horse, 
and you'll get grass,’ as the saying is,” 

He paused fora moment, looking me hard 
in the face, as if anxious to judge from my 
countenance whether or not I understood 
what he was driving at. I believed that I 
did. My impression was that he wanted me 
to advance a loaf on account, so to speak, 
and I was about to volunteer to do so, when, 
to my surprise, he went on— 

“T’'ll tell you what I'll do, if you like; I’m 
dead cleaned out o’ money just now, but I 
dare say I can muster up something or other 
as I can raise a shilling on, and I'll doit, and 
give it to the old man to keep him a-going 


while you are a-making your inquiries, if | 


you'll pay it me back if you find it’s all right 
as I’ve been sayin’. In fact, as I see 
nothing else for it, I shall do that whether 
you promise to pay me agen or not—on’y, as 
I tell yer, I’ve got no money, and I hardly 
know where the next is to come from, Poor 
folks hereabouts can’t go in much for um- 
brellars nowadays, there ain’t a great many of 
my class of customers got any clothes left as 
they’re afraid o’ the rain spilin’, as the pawn- 
brokers will tell you. What do you say? 
Do you think it’s a fair offer?” 

“Tf all that you have been saying is cor- 
rect,” I answered, “ it is a generous offer.” 

“* Oh, that’s neither here nor there,” he said, 
in an off-hand tone, and then in a more 
earnest manner he added, “If you do call, 
guv’nor, will you call promiscuous, just as if 
you were on a round, and spotted him by 
chance.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said, “ I'll manage that if I find 
all else right ;” and then I left the Slogger, 
and certainly entertained a much more favour- 
able opinion of him at parting than I did on 
our meeting. 

Later in the day I called upon the reliev- 
ing-officer of the district, and asked him— 

“Do you know anything of one Jimmy 
Parker? ” 

“What! of Gutter Merchants’ Buildings ?” 

“No; of 4, F ’s Rents,” I answered. 

“Well, that is Gutter Merchants’ Build- 
ings,” said he. ‘Of those who know it at all 
you'll hear a score call it by that name for 
one that will speak of it as F ’s Rents.” 

“ But why, in the name of all that’s curious, 
is it so called ?” I asked. 

“Well, simply because it is principally 
inhabited by gutter merchants,” answered the 
relieving officer, smiling at my evident sur- 
prise. 

“ And whatever are gutter merchants?” I 
asked again ; “ rag-pickers ?” 
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“ Oh, dear, no,” answered the officer, the 
smile on his face broadening; “they are 
nothing very grand, certainly, but still they 
would tell you that they are several cuts 
above rag-pickers. Who christened them 
gutter merchants, I don’t know, but they are 
the street sellers of the ‘ any-article-on-the- 
board-for-a-penny’ class ; the men who sell the 
‘strong leather laces,’ the twelve rows of pins 
for a penny, and the like.” 

“Ah, now I see!” I said; “and I sup- 
pose their title will be founded upon the 
, fact of their taking up their stand in the 
gutters.” 

“Yes, I expect that’s the idea,” said the 
officer. ‘‘ They are a decent, struggling class 
as a rule, and in their way work very hard to 
earn a poor living; and old Jimmy is one of 
the most respectable of them; I believe he 
is a quiet, sober, God-fearing old man.” 

This was satisfactory ; and, having inquired 
the exact locality of Gutter Merchants’ Build- 
ings, I set out to make my promised call on 
old Cough-no-more. 

The Buildings consisted of a court of 
twelve houses, and, like a number of similar 
courts in the district, was let out in floors 
and rooms by the superior landlord. It was, 
consequently, densely inhabited, averaging 
quite three families per house. Knowing 
nothing of the place, you might have gone 
into it without noticing anything particular 
about it; but, aware that it was Gutter Mer- 
chants’ Buildings, you were at once struck 
with sundry characteristic indications of the 
special class dwelling in it. Some of the 
gutter merchants manufactured as well as 
sold their articles, and from their homes pro- 
ceeded peculiar sounds and smells, the odour 
of glue, paint,.and varnish largely predomi- 
nating in the latter; for with these three 
things manufacturing gutter merchants cover 
a multitude of sins in the way of “ scamped” 
workmanship. In other homes, surplus, or 
for the time being unsaleable stock, was 
turned into account for purposes of domestic 
ornament or utility. In one window there 
was a profuse display of coloured-bead bas- 
kets, in no less than three houses ornamental 
stove-papers were serving as window-blinds ; 
while a number of children running about 
the court were amusing themselves with some 
damaged specimens of the paste-board noses, 
horse-hair moustaches, and paper plumes, 
for which gutter merchants find a sale among 
the outdoor holiday-makers in the Easter and 
Whitsuntide weeks. 

It was Thursday afternoon when I made 
this first visit to the place, and, as I after- 














wards learned, that was a time when gutter 
merchants are, as a rule, at home. 

“You see, sir,” said the man who first 
enlightened me upon this point, “ our cus- 
tomers ain’t got much to spend, and towards 
the end of the week the generality of them 
haven’t got even a penny to spare for odds 
and ends, which our goods mostly is. Friday 
used to be a dead day with us as well as 
Thursday, but now that many masters pay on 
that day, it’s generally a pretty good evening 
for us, though Saturdays and Mondays is 
when we make our harvest, such as it is. 
On Tuesdays you may pick up a few stray 
pence, and on Wednesdays you go out be- 
cause you haven’t much else to do, and 
only hoping, not expecting, to turn in a 
little; and, as the Scripture says, blessed 
are them as expects nothink, for very often 
nothink is what you gets. On Thursdays 
plenty of them as walks about in the evening 
having a shop-window fuddle, as they calls 
it, would come and listen to you ‘ pattering,’ 
just to while away time, but they ain’t got 
no money to buy with, so you may as well 
save yer shoe leather and breath, and stay at 
home pottering about among yer stock, and 
making ready for the busier nights.” 

This position of affairs, in relation to the 
gutter trade, accounted for my finding most 
of the merchants idling at home. In the 
first house—I dropped in at several houses 
in order that my visit to Cough-no-more 
might, in the phrase of the Slogger, appear 
“ promiscuous-like””—I found the gentlemen 
who dealt exclusively in what he termed the 
“six article lot ;” the six articles in question 
being—‘ the broad belcher ring, the chased 
keeper-ring, the solid wedding ring, the 
Chinese puzzle, the Indian scent-satchel, and 
the sheet of songs—all for a penny.” In the 
same house resided the vendor and (self- 
alleged) inventor of “the everlasting crystal 
cement, for china, glass, crockery, and wood, 
guaranteed to restore broken articles to more 
than their original strength, and sold at a 
penny a packet, each packet containing 
enough to repair twenty dozen articles.” In 
the next house were the “ pattering” vendors 
of “the magic plate-polish for silvering brass 
and copper goods,” “the grease and stain 
removing, gloss-restoring soap tablets,” and 
“the penny pocket camera-obscura, or pri- 
vate detector, by means of which you can 
see any one approaching from behind, and 
look nine ways at once.” In other houses 
were dealers in similar odd wares, as well 
as a number of those who dealt in such 
ordinary goods as toasting-forks, salt, and 
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soap-boxes, toys, dog-collars, boot-laces, and 
braces. Gutter merchants generally bear the 
reputation of being “cheeky,” and given to 
chaff; but this idea respecting them is 
founded upon their professional manner, 
which, undoubtedly, does savour largely of 
both cheek and chaff; those two things 
being the chief elements of that “ patter” 
upon which gutter merchants mainly rely for 
“pushing trade.” Those of them who deal 


in the more out-of-the-way kind of articles | 


will tell you that, without patter, they might 
as well shut-up shop, their customers being, 
as a rule, people who come to hear, and 
remain to buy. But though loud, slangy, 
and self-assured professionally, they are civil 
and quiet in private life, and are, upon the 
whole, an industrious and sober class. Such, 
at least, was my experience among the repre- 
sentative division of them resident in my 
district; an experience gathered not only 
from this first visit, but from many subsequent 
visits made in better times, when there could 
be no possible grounds for suspecting that 
any special “’umbleness ” or civility of man- 
ner was put on, with a view to obtaining 
relief tickets. I found that I knew most of 
them by sight, and in the same way most of 
them appeared to know me, as they received 
me with familiar “good day’s,” and “ how- 
do’s, sir,” and, without inquiring my business, 
proceeded to remark, in a very significant 
manner, upon the exceptional badness of the 
times, and the “ blessed thing that this relief 
fund was to poor folks,” though only in two 
instances did they directly ask if there “ was 
any chance of a ticket.” 

I made my round in such a manner that 
Number 4 was the last house but one in 
the Buildings at which I had tocall. Cough- 
no-more, I had ascertained, occupied a back 
apartment on the second floor, and going 
straight to this room I knocked at the door, 
and was answered bya cry of “Come in,” 
uttered in a tone in which it was easy to 
detect the effects of physical weakness. 
Obeying the call, I tured the handle and 
stepped into the apartment, which, together 
with its tenant, presented a woeiully poverty- 
stricken appearance. A chair bedstead, on 
which—in its chair form—he was seated, 
crouching over a miserable fire in the bottom 
of the grate, was literally the only article of 
furniture in the room, unless indeed an old 
paper-covered trunk, and a battered and 
blackened beer-can, which had evidently 
done heavy service as a kettle and general 
cooking utensil, could be considered furni- 
ture. The man himself was without a coat, 





and the clothes he had on were anything but 
seasonable, for they were thin and much 
worn, and altogether a great deal more 
suitable for midsummer wear than for the 
bitterly cold weather that prevailed at the 
time. So much I took in at a glance while 
his back was towards me, for it was not until 
he heard the sound of my voice greeting him 
with a “good day,” that he turned round. 
Then he started to his feet with all the sudden- 
ness of surprise, and stammered out— 

“IT really beg your pardon, sir, for not 
rising to open the door; I thought it was the 
Slogger or some of the other people in the 
house. Will you be seated, sir,” he went on, 
speaking in a calmer tone, and pushing the 
chair a little way back from the fenderless 
hearthstone as he spoke; “you see I have 
only the one chair to offer you.” 

“ No, no,” I said, replying to his offer, and 
at the same time advancing and pushing the 
chair to its former position, for I could see 
that he was so weak as not to be able to 
move it without considerable effort; “sit 
down again yourself; don’t let me disturb 
you, I can see you are ill.” 

“Well, I am certainly not well, sir,” he 
said ; “ and to tell you the truth, I feel all of 
a shiver now; so if you don’t object, I think 
I will try and keep the fire warm again,” and 
smiling feebly, he sank into the chair, and, 
leaning forward, crouched over the bit of fire 
so closely that his knees and hands were 
almost touching the bars. He presented a 
sad picture. It was hard to imagine such a man 
out of a sick-bed ; the hand of death seemed 
visibly upon him. His frame was worn and 
attenuated. His face was pinched and drawn 
and colourless, save for a bright feverish red 
spot on either cheek bone, and the dry hard 
brightness of the deeply sunken eyes was also 
of an unmistakably feverish character. He 
drew his breath in long shivering sighs, and 
—bitter irony on the name by which he was 
popularly known—he was tormented by a 
racking cough. When he had recovered from 
a fit of coughing that attacked him just as he 
had resumed his seat, I commenced a con- 
versation by observing that I had been 
“ doing a round of the Buildings in connec- 
tion with the relief fund.” 

“Well, there are some in the Buildings 
that stand much in need of relief,” he said, 
“and from no fault of theirown. Of course, 
none of us here are shipbuilders, but as we 
were dependent upon those that were, it 
comes to much the same thing. Their living 
was our loaf, and they’ve been taken away 
together. Those in the Buildings who have 
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children dependent upon them have been | spell of hard times, you'd find they hardly knew, 


sorely tried of late. The cry of the children | they would just tell you that they had rubbed | 


must be a terrible thing when it’s for bread along somehow. Either in reliance upon 
and you haven’t the bread to give, and don’t Providence, or in despair, they come to act 
know where to get it, as has been the case | upon the principle that sufficient unto the 
with some here.” 

“Well, the position of those with families | day as best they can, striving to take no 


must naturally be the worst,” I said; “but | thought for the morrow, and. to forget the | 
still, those without families would have their | hardships of the day when it is past—and so | 


share of the general suffering.” | it has been with me. I had saved a little 

“Yes, that is so,” he said; “and every | money, and when that was gone I parted 
heart feels its own sorrow; but for all that | with spare clothes and furniture, and when 
the bodily sufferings of a lone person can | they were gone and things were getting to 
hardly be as bad as the agony of mind of | the worst Providence still provided a way. 
those having helpless beings looking up to | I have experienced the truth of Solomon’s 
them. In all the trouble with which it has | saying, that ‘Better is a neighbour that is 
pleased the Lord to afflict me of late, it has | near than a brother that is far off.’ I have a 
been a consolation to me that I have had no | brother who, though certainly not rich, might, 
aged father or mother or young child depend- | 1 thought, have assisted me a little, but 
ing upon me for bread. If I cannot suffer | though he gave me plenty of pity—on paper— 
and be strong, I can, when I look around | he sent me no help, and I might have starved 
me, at least suffer and be resigned—even | outright had it not been for the kindness of 


| day is the evil thereof. They get over each | 


thankful.” , 

There was nothing whining or affected in 
his tone or manner ; he seemed to speak out 
of a gentle, thoughtful nature, and was 
evidently .a man of some education, and, 
upon the whole, decidedly superior to the 
general run of gutter merchants. I was 
already satisfied that his was a case well de- 
serving of relief, but the points I have just men- 
tioned giving rise toa special feeling of interest, 
I continued the conversation by observing— 

“JT take it that it is a matter of fact, that 
your business was ruined by the closing of 
the shipyards, and the consequent distress 
among the working population.” 

“Well, yes, I think I may fairly say that,” 
he answered. “ The workpeople, and even 
- their little children, were very kind in sup- 
porting me. Many a time I know they went 
out of their way a little to spend their 
coppers with old Cough, as they called 
me, for they could see that I hadn’t the same 
energy in pushing myself forward as some 
others had. But when the yards were closed, 
and I had to go further afield where I wasn’t 
known, and numbers of other men were 
established—for even the street trade, poor 
as it is, is overstocked—I could scarcely do 
anything at all, some days not taking a penny, 
and this and the extra walking and exposure 
to the cold laid me up, and extinguished my 
trade altogether for the time being.” 

“And how did you manage then?” I 
asked. : 

“I can scarcely tell you,” he answered ; “as 
the poor do, I suppose; and if you asked any 


of them how they managed to pull through a | 


a neighbour that very few would be inclined 
| to give credit for having anything of the Good 


| Samaritan in him. Though only a street 


| man like myself, and with his trade pretty 
| ear extinguished, he has shared with me 


| what he had, down to his last slice of bread, | 


| and it is to him that 1 am indebted for the 
| bit of fire I am sitting beside, and for the 
| only food I have had for the last two days.” 
| I had no doubt as to who the good Sama- 
[sane was, but to be assured I asked the 
question, and after a moment’s hesitation, 
| Cough-no-more answered that it was Jack 
H , the man who Dutch-auctioned second- 
| hand umbrellas at the corner of S—— Street, 
| and who was best known as the Slogger. 





| Having answered my question, he pro- | 


ceeded to narrate a number of circumstances 


expected in one of his rough exterior and 
manner. 
“Could not you have tried some other 


Cough-no-more had concluded, “ you appear 
to have had a fair education.” 

“T thought of that, sir,” he said sadly, 
“but I couldn’t see my way. I found 
everything full-handed, and plenty of better 
educated men than myself—not to speak of 
their being younger and abler—looking in 
vain for employment. Moreover, to tell 
you the truth, I don’t think—for I may con- 
fess it now that I am old and broken—I 
ever had it in me to get on in the world. 





that went to prove that the Slogger had | 
extended his neighbourly help with a degree | 
of delicacy which even less than the kind- | 
ness would, in a general way, have been | 


means of getting a living?” I asked, when | 


| 
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My mother was left a poor widow when I 
was four years old, and she strove very hard 
in order to give me what was for our rank 
of life a good education, fondly believing 
that by so doing she was fitting me to succeed 
in life. But, though I picked up my learn- 
ing fast enough, I suppose I was lacking in 
the energy or tact, or whatever else may 
be the special quaility that is required for 
worldly success. My mother kept a little 
sweet-stuff shop, and on Saturday nights 
used to go out with a tray. Just at the 
time I left school, she was laid up with the 
rheumatics, and as after two or three months’ 
trying I couldn’t get a situation, and with 
that and my mother’s illness things were 
going badly at home, it was agreed that I 
must take out the tray, and do what I could 
in the shop till something better should turn 
up. Nothing better, however, did offer. 
‘Time went on, I grew too big for an office 
or errand boy, I could find no employment 
as a clerk, and I did not look strong enough 
to get work at labouring. When I was about 
nineteen my mother died, and selling off the 
shop, to get the means of burying her de- 
cently, I was left to my own resources—my 
tray. and about ten shillingsworth of stock. 
I took to going out every night, and so 
managed to make a humble living. When 
I had been trading on my own account for 
a few years, some of the more enterprising 
street sweet-sellers introduced cough lozenges, 
and following their lead I made them, and 
after some debate with my conscience as to 
whether it was honest to use it, adopted my 
trade cry of ‘Cough-no-more.’ That trade 
has failed me for the present, but I’m afraid 
it is too late in the day for me to think of 
trying anything else. But I don’t complain, 
sir, I always think that God is very good to 
us all in the nature He gives us. If He did 
not grant me the talents to make my way in 


| theworld, He bestowed upon me ahumble and 
| contented mind. Upon the whole, I daresay 


I have been as happy as the generality of 
better-off people, and till now—and I am 


| forty-five years of age—I have never known 


what it was to go short of the actual neces- 
saries of life.” 

Such was the story of the life of the poor 
and afilicted gutter merchant, and it was 
told with such gentleness and simplicity, 
with such thankfulness for what his humble 
mind sincerely regarded as past mercies, and 
such fortitude and resignation in respect to 
his present heavy trials, as to be deeply 
affecting. I had some further conversation 
with him touching on more spiritual matters, 








and I promised some day soon to return and 
read a chapter with him; having already 
placed the means for material relief at his 
disposal. 

As I got to the bottom of the stairs, on 
leaving Cough-no-more’s apartment, I was 
greeted with a gruff “Hi, guv’nor!” and 





looking round I beheld the Slogger, beckon- | 


ing me to enter the front room on the 
ground floor. Obeying his signal, I found 
him there, in company with two other gutter 
merchants, one a dealer in glass sugar-crush- 
ers (three a penny) and solid glass pens (a 
penny each) ; the other a vendor of furniture 
polish and wood-staining liquids. The latter 
looked, and soon showed himself to be, a 
character. He had his hair twisted into a 
long “ aggrawater” curl on either cheek, his 
“ cheese-cutter” cap was stuck on one side 
of his head, his pipe knowingly stuck in 
his mouth, and everything about him cried 
aloud of his being a wonderfully conceited 
and self-satisfied personage ; but it was also 
easy to see that, unlike many conceited indi- 
viduals, he was a good-natured fellow. 

“Two mates o’ mine,” said the Slogger, 
by way of introduction. “I’ve been telling 
‘em I'd spoke to you about old Cough. Did 
yer work it promiscuous-like ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” answered. 

“ Ah, well, that’s so far so good,” said the 
gutter merchant of the “aggrawater” curls, 
promptly taking up the conversation. “ Life’s 
a up and down business, and though when 
you are regular in the downs, yer can’t help 


yerself, and must ‘knuckle down,’ yer still | 


don’t like to see as how people is lookin’ on 
yer as ‘a hobject of charity,’ as they calls it. 
Them’s my own feelin’s, and I respects them 
in others. I’ve been very low in the downs 
a good many times, and though I felt pretty 
nigh desperate at times, I always pulled 
through without havin’ to ask for charity, or 
layin’ my hand upon so much as the vally 
of a pin’s-head belongin’ to any one else. 
As the song says,— 


‘In the days when I was hard up, I wanted food and fire, 
And used to fasten on my clothes with little bits of wire ; 
I was ragged, cold, and hungry, and couldn’t raise a meal, 
3ut I slonys beat the devil down when he tempted me to 
steal. 
Hard up! hard up! I never shall forget 
The days when I was hard up,—but we may be happy yet.’ ” 


He sang this verse of doggerel with evident 
relish, and on concluding, was about to go 
on talking, when the Slogger interrupted. 

“* Hold hard, Charley !” he exclaimed, with 
good-humoured imperiousness; and then, 
turning to me, he added laughingly, “ Charley 
Jackson is his name, but we call him ‘ Jaw- 
ing’ Jackson, he’s such a one to talk.” 
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“Well, you’ve pulled me up short this 
time anyway,” said the other, adopting his 
companion’s good-humoured tone, “so fire 
away.” 

“T only want to ask the gentleman whether 
he didn’t find that what I had told him was 
right.” 

“ Quite right,” I answered. 

** Oh, there’s no mistake about it. Poor 
old Cough-no-more is the genuine article,” 
put in Jackson. 

“Well, guv’nor, if yer satisfied that I 
wasn’t coming the old soldier, yer knows the 
bargain,” said the Slogger sheepishly. “I 
don’t exactly like to bring it up, on’y as I 
told yer in the morning, I’m cleaned out just 
now. I had to send my coat toa leaving- 
shop to raise a shilling for the old man; and 
though I don’t set up for bein’ a tender 
chicken, still it ain’t the sort of weather to be 
without a coat.” - 

“ And especially when yer in’nards ain’t 
well lined,” added Jackson. 

“You have fulfilled your part of the bar- 
gain manfully,” I said, “and here is your 
shilling ;” and as I handed him the coin, I 
added a remark to the effect “ that his kind- 
ness to his sick friend did him great credit.” 

“Which I’m glad to hear you say so, sir,” 
exclaimed the man who had hitherto re- 
mained silent. “Slogger is a rough’un to 
look at, but he has the heart that can feel for 
another.” 

‘Oh, that’s neither here nor there,” said 
the Slogger, actually blushing ; “it’s a case 
of give and take between old Cough and 
me—he’s shared with me many a time.” 

“Well, yes,” said Jackson; “he is a 
good old sort. He’s different from a good 
many as are free in giving advice with- 
out being ast—he’ll give something else 
beside where need is, and he has the means. 
But bless you, sir,” he went on, “though 
many people thinks as how us gutter mer- 
chants are a sharking, cheating, don’t-carish 
lot, we’re a pretty good sort, though I say it 
as shouldn’t; it would be a bad job for us if 
we weren't, for ours is a very hand-to-mouth 
life. I ought to know. I’ve been at it ever 
since I can remember, and there are very few 
regularly in the trade that I ain’t acquainted 
with. I’ve stuck to the furniture polish 
lately, but I’m an ‘all-round’ man. I’ve 
had a turn at almost anything you can name 
that’s been sold in the street, from pins to 
paintings, or boot-laces to clocks. I’ve been 
at the quacking too, from infallible remedies 
for the toothache and certain cures for warts 
at a penny, up to bottles of ‘ Take-and-Live’ 





at half-a-crown a bottle—two-and-five a bottle 
being profit, the cost of the glass given in. 
I've been that I could put my hand in my 
pocket and pull out a handful of sovereigns, 


and I’ve been as I’ve had to borrow a penny | 
to get a pen’north of bread to break a two || 


days’ fast. I’m a good deal nearer to the 
last state than the first at present, for, as you 
know, times are hardand money scarce. But 
still here I am alive and kickin’ and ’opin’ 
to see better times again, and a sayin’ to 








myself, as I always has done when I’ve been | 


in the downs, ‘Charley, my boy, keep on 
never-heedin’, it’s all in a lifetime.’ When 
it has been in my power to give help I have 
never refused it to a friend in distress, and 
when I’ve been in distress I’ve always found 


help ; so, as I was saying, we gutter mer- | 


chants ain’t.a bad sort.” 

“ Oh, you call yourselves gutter merchants, 
then,” was my only comment on Jawing 
Jackson’s speech. 

“T should think we did, rayther!” he 
exclaimed. “It ain’t a very grand name, 
and I believe it was first put on us by shop- 
keepers as wanted to snuff us out; but, bless 
yer, we turns it to account, makes it roll 
in the coppers, and give the shopkeepers a 
back-hander. We'll suppose, for instance, 
that I’m putting up some penny lot—we’'ll 
say ‘the diamond razor paste.’ Well, I be- 
gins my patter, ‘Gentlemen, allow me to 
call your attention to an article, etcettra, 
etcettra ; and then I goes on to say that the 
chief ingredient in the paste is diamond dust; 
that there is enough in each box to lasta 
man a lifetime, and that selling it at a penny 
a box is like giving it away for nothing with 
a trifle in for taking it off my hands.’ Then 
comes in the gutter merchant bit. ‘But,’ 
says I, speaking to the crowd I have drawn 
around me, you know—‘ you'll say he’s only 
a gutter merchant. Well, so I am, and that 
is just the reason why I can offer you articles 
at about the twentieth of the price you would 
have to pay for em elsewhere. I don’t want 
you to pay for flash shop fronts, or a lot of 
touch-me-not counter skippers. No! Ionly 
want you to pay. for the goods, which, because 
Iam only a gutter merchant, I can offer to you 
at prices such as you never heard of before, 
and as the alarming sacrifices of the shops 
would be a daylight robbery in comparison 
with.’ 

“That’s the sort of thing that goes down 
with our customers. The argument about the 
shop-fronts and swell countermen touches 
’em, and they say to themselves, ‘Well, there’s 
somethink in what he says,’ and then one of 
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’em buys, and as one fool makes many the 
pennies comes showerin’ in. Not, mind you, 
that people are always foolish for dealing 
with us, for though the diamond paste, and 
other things of that kind that we offer for sale, 
are ‘duffin’ ’ articles, many of the lots we sell are 
genuine bargains ; are things that were never 
made to be sold at anything like such low 
prices as we run them off at. All sorts of 
odd, and job, and clearance lots, and new 
inventions as have missed making a hit, find 
their way to us street folks. There was those 
little patent lead-pencil sharpeners, as when 





| they first came out sold in the West-end 
| shops at half-a-crown each; well, they didn’t 


take, and before they had been out a twelve- 
month I was selling grosses on ’em at a penny 


| each ; and the same with the patent needle- 


threaders, as were a shilling each in the 
shops when they first came out. I’ve sold 
good photographs of eminent personages— 
surpulus stock copies, you know—at three a 
penny; I’ve sold children’s picture-books at 
a penny that had been sold at a shilling in 
the ordinary way of trade, and I’ve sold 
children’s toys, boys’ caps, men’s braces, 
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carpenters’ pencils, and workmen’s rules 


a lot more respectable than us, go in for their 


equally cheap. The jewelry and small wares | shillings and pounds.” 

intended for the street trade are of course only | I was both interested and amused, and I 
made to sell, but altogether we offer as many | must add enlightened by Jackson’s discourse, 
good bargains as bad ones. A person as | and on his pausing at this point I madea 














keeps their eyes open and senses about ’em, 
and takes patter for what it is worth, may lay 
out their penny with us to good advantage— 
and as to the rest, yer knows the sayin’, 
‘Fools and their money’s soon parted,’ and 
we may as well have a share of the fools’ 
pence as any one else; we only take ’em in 
for pennies, others as would count themselves 





remark to that effect, adding— 

“ However, I suppose yours is like most 
other trades, you -must be brought up to it, 
to be acquainted with the ins and outs 
of it.” 

“Well, as to that,” answered Jackson, 
“there are a good many in it that are brought 
down to it ; you may take my word for it there 
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is many a genuine case of ‘ seen-better-days’ 
among the gutter merchants. I could point 
you out a dozen as have been tradesmen in a 
good way of business, and a couple that have 
been men of independent means. Some 
have come down through their misfortunes, 
and others through their faults, but at any 
rate there they are a ‘ pattering’ in the gutter 
like the rest of us, to earn a crust.” 
Throughout his discourse Jawing Jackson 
had been smoking, but having now finished 
his pipe, he knocked the ashes out of it, and 
rose from his seat, and takigg this as a signal 
that the meeting was at an end, I took my 
leave of the three gutter merchants, and went 
on my way from the Buildings, a wiser man 
than I had entered it, and entertaining a 
much higher opinion than I had previously 


done of gutter merchants in general and the | 
Nor had I subse- | 


Slogger in particular. 
quently any occasion to modify this better 
opinion, since as a class I always found them 


| civil, kindly, hard-working, and frugal. 


As poor old Cough-no-more’s health had 
been much broken for more than a year pre- 


| viously, this exceptionally trying winter might 








have carried him off under any circumstances. 
But however that may be, he did not survive 
it. I saw him frequently, read with him, 
and prayed with him, and for my visits he 
was really grateful. I cannot but believe 
that his influence on the rough people round 
him was for their good. From the time I 
first saw him he wanted for nothing that was 


really needful, but he gradually sank, and 
one morning about two months later, quietly 
and painlessly he passed away. 


take their last look at his remains ere the lid 
of the coffin was screwed down, and I shall 
not readily forget the scene that I witnessed 
on that occasion. In one sense it was a 
gratifying scene; for it served to show that, 
amid all their poverty and ignorance, the 


hope for, the better world to come. Con- 
spicuous among the little knot of mourners 
were the Slogger and Jawing Jackson, and 
it was curious ta note how sorrow and 
the solemn presence of death had for the 
moment changed the natures‘of the men. 
Jawing Jackson stood silent while the 
Slogger gave vent to his grief with a depth 
of feeling in his tone that made his homely 
language eloquent. 


exclaimed, “Good-bye, old mate! bye old 
Cough! good-bye for ever in this world. 
But I do believe you've gone to a better 


die we may meet you again.” 


and one impulse, all in the room fervently 
echoed it; and then I spoke to them a few 


the Resurrection and the Life, to which 





tention, 





THE POETICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


| Lamentations. Many parts of the prophetical 


books are in verse, and poems and frag- 
ments of poetry are found interspersed in 
the historical books. Before proceeding to 
consider those books which are properly 
poetical, it may be of advantage and interest 
to give some account of the Hebrew poetry 
in general, 

Poetry is the utterance of deep and vivid 
emotion. This may be excited by various 
objects and causes—the beauties or sub- 
limities of nature, the achievements of heroes, 
the sufferings or the triumphs of the good, 
occasions of joy or sorrow, personal or 


L 


HE books of the Old Testament which 
are in the form of poetry are Job, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, and 


public, anticipated calamities or successes, 
| Objects of religious veneration or desire, the 
' retrospect of the past or the prospect of the 
| future. The mind dwelling on any of these 





| seeks to evolve the continuity or determine 
j the relations, but as individuals, in them- 
| selves replete with mterest, becomes filled 


I murmured an Amen ; and, with one voice 


| 


I chanced | 
to be present when his friends assembled to | 


gutter merchants had some thought of, and ; 


Lightly touching the | 
forehead of his dead friend with his lips, he | 


world, and may we all live so as when we | 


sentences, as simply as I could, of Jesus as | 


they listened quietly, and with reverent at- | 





objects, not as parts of a system of which it | 


; and occupied with them, is awed, elevated, | 


| gladdened, or oppressed by them, muses on 


| them till the fire burns, and the excited feel- | 


| ing seeks vent in appropriate utterance, This 
utterance is poetry: at first, perhaps, little 
more than “ winged words,” impassioned ex- 
| clamations, a cry out of the depths, a shout 
of triumph, a plaintive wail, or a tender ap- 
| pellation; but by degrees growing into a 
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' composition more or less elaborate and|of Balaam (Num. xxiii. 





adorned with imaginative decoration or fanci- 
ful imagery. 
cultivated, apparently, is the lyric, the sim- 
plest and most natural, and that which, we 
may presume, will most spontaneously gush 
forth from the fountain of excited emotion. 


| If the literature of some nations presents us 


with other forms of poetry more ancient than 
any they possess of a lyrical kind, it is pro- 
bably because the earliest poetry of these 
nations, not being committed to writing, has 
perished ; had it survived it would have been 
found to be lyrical. 
extant poetry of most nations the oldest com- 
positions are of a lyrical character, and some 
nations have never gone beyond this. 

The poetry of the Hebrews is almost en- 
tirely lyrical. Epic poetry they have none, 
and though some of the Psalms and the Song 
of Solomon have a certain dramatic aspect 
from different speakers being introduced, 
they have nothing that can be properly called 
dramatic poetry. From lyric poetry the 
transition is not difficult to gnomic poetry, 
such as we find in the Book of Proverbs; for 
under a deep sense of the truth or power of 
what he has himself experienced, the poet is 
naturally led to affirm generally what he has 
felt to be true regarding himself, and this 
gives birth to brief and pointed utterances 
intended to embody general maxims that 
shall mirror, as it were, universal experience. 


| In several of the Psalms this passing of the 
lyric into the gnomic may be traced, as eg. 





Ps. lxii., Ps. cxii., &c. In lyric poetry also 
we have the germ of descriptive poetry ; for 
what excites emotion engrosses the mind, is 
lingered over, is surveyed on all sides, and 
this naturally leads. to a description of it, 
which in the poet will be poetical. In some 
of the Psalms (as eg. Ixv., civ.), and in many 
of the poetical portions of the prophetical 
writings, it is not easy to say whether the 
purely lyric or the descriptive predominates. 

The earliest specimen of poetry which the 
Hebrew writings contain, is Lamech’s chant 
(Gen. iv. 23, 24). This is the impassioned, 
broken, and fragmentary utterance of a fierce, 
proud, warlike spirit, exulting in superior 
strength and in the possession of deadly 
weapons, daring assault and threatening ven- 
geanice to any who should attempt it. From 
this to the death-chant of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 
1—727) there is a great advance; and in the 
song of Moses (Exod. xv. 1—18) a strain is 
reached which in sublimity and force was 
never surpassed by any Hebrew poet. Very 
elevated and animated also are the utterances 
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7—19, 
Xxlv. I5—19, 20—24), as well as the frag- 
ments of ancient ballads preserved in the 
same book (xxi. 17, 18, 27—30). The fare- 
well song of Moses (Deut. xxxii. 1—43) is in 
a milder strain, with much of the quiet en- 
thusiasm and ardent devotion which charac- 
terize many of the Psalms. 
Deborah and Barak (Judges v.) resumes the 
warlike tone and breathes the spirit of an age 
of strife, disorder, and tumult. A fragment 
or two of what may be called more especially 


; sacred poetry, as it was used in connection 


Certain it is that in the | 





with religious acts or as expressive of religious 
feeling, may be found in the Pentateuch, as 
e.g. Jacob’s exclamation after his dream at 
Bethel (Gen. xxviii. 16, 17), the priestly 
benediction (Num. vi. 14—26), and the in- 
vocation at the setting forward of the ark 
(Num. x. 35, 36). 


18—24; 


The song of | 


A few specimens of | 


gnomic verse are also to be found scattered | 
through the historical books, as «g., the | 
parable of Jotham (Judges ix. 7—15), and | 


Samson’s riddle (xiv. 14). It was not, how- 


ever, 


till after the time of Samuel that | 


Hebrew poetry was extensively cultivated or | 


reached its highest and most perfect develop- 
ment. Antecedently to this the poetry, though 
vigorous and striking, is often harsh ; the ex- 
pression is brief and broken, indicating often 
rather than fully enunciating the thought ; 
and the ideas are for the most part those that 
belong to a rude age and an unsettled state 
of society. 

How far, or if at all, the schools of the 
prophets, instituted by Samuel, had an effect 
in advancing the culture of poetry among 
the Hebrews, is a question which, in conse- 
quence of our knowing so little of these 
institutions, it is impossible satisfactorily to 
answer. Herder (Geist der Heb. Poes., ii. 
p. 301), Eichhorn (Einleit. ins Alt. Test., iv. 
§ 620), and some others attribute considerable 
influence to them in their bearing on the 
literature and general culture of the Hebrews ; 
but all that can with any certainty be said on 
the subject is summed up in the words of 
Bishop Lowth: “In the schools of the pro- 
phets the pupils among other studies gave 
attention to sacred poetry, and occupied 
themselves in celebrating the praises of God 
in odes and with music” (De Sac. Poesi 
Heb., p. 260. Oxon., 1821). It is certain that 
poetry did not originate with these schools 
among the Hebrews; and it is also certain 
that the greatest of the Hebrew poets, David, 
owed nothing either of his musical skill or 
his poetical power to them. While yet a 
youth, tending his father’s sheep, he had 
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become known as a skilled player on the 
kinnor, the lyre or harp ; and as the instru- 
mental music of the Hebrews was but an 
accompaniment to the vocal, he must have 
had poetry to add to music. Probably he 
was his own teacher in both, stimulated and 
helped by the popular melodies which had 
floated around him from his birth; for that 
song and music were familiar to the people 
is evident from such imstances as that of 
Jephthah’s daughter, who came forth to meet 
her father “with timbrels and with dances ;” 
of the daughters of Shiloh, who celebrated 
an annual festival with dancing, which implies 
music ; of Hannah, who:in the joy and grati- 
tude of her heart gave utterance to her feel- 
ings in an exquisite hymn of praise (1 Sam. ii. 
1—10) ; and of the women who to celebrate 
David’s victory over Goliath “came out of 
all the cities of Israel singing and dancing, 
with tabrets, with joy, and with instruments 
of music,” and whose short pzan,— 


“‘ Saul hath slain his thousands, 
But David his ten thousands,” 
is in the form of poetic parallelism charac- 
teristic of Hebrew versification. We may pre- 
sume, therefore, that “ the voice of melody” 
was no stranger to the ear of one like David, 
brought up in a well-ordered and pious house- 
hold ; and we can easily conceive how a 
genius like his might from early familiarity 
with song and music be stimulated to such 
efforts as would gradually lead on to that 
high proficiency which he ultimately attained. 
Nor must the influence of the scenes and 
circumstances amid which his early life was 
passed be overlooked. In all countries and 
in all ages the pastoral life has been found 
favourable to the development and fostering 
of poetic genius. Serene and peaceful, yet 
not without occasions of excitement and 
trouble, spent amid the beauties or sublimi- 
ties of nature, and affording abundant occa- 
sion for quiet meditation, the life of the 
shepherd is in itself a sort of poem, and has 
ever been favourable to song and music. In 
no land could such influences more power- 
fully operate than in that where David spent 
his life—“a land of brooks of water, of 
fountains and depths that spring out of val- 
leys and hills,” a land of groves and orchards 
and vineyards, a land the very weeds of which 
are flowers, so that every plain and hillside 
is in spring resplendent with embroidery, a 
land which within narrow compass unites the 
climates of the rest of the globe, where the 
naturalist may find the flora and the fauna 
of the arctic, the temperate, and the torrid 
zone, and where the traveller, sinking under 











the heat of a tropical atmosphere, may yet rest 
his eye at no great distance on perpetual 
snows. In such a country poetry might seem 
to be indigenous ; and on the mind of such 
an one as David the influences of such a land 
could not fail powerfully to operate. Doubt- 
less as he tended his father’s flocks he often 
solaced himself with poetry and music ; and 
one can fancy him, “of melody aye held in 
thrall,” seeking the retirement of some shady 
nook, and with harp and voice charming the 
echoes, while his flock lay peacefully around 
him, and no human ear but his own was 
there to catch the strain. Poetry such as he 
composed in after years, we may be sure, did 
not spring spontaneously from the soil, but 
was the final efflorescence of a shoot that 
had grown to maturity under long and assi- 
duous culture. 

During the reign of David poetry and 
music were largely cultivated among the 
Jews, the monarch himself leading the way, 
and both by his own performances and by 
the arrangements and institutions he or- 
ganized, stimulating and aiding the pursuit. 
In the inscriptions on some of the Psalms 
the names of several of his cotemporaries 
appear as their authors ; and doubtless there 
were other poets during his reign and that 
of his son Solomon, the flourishing age of 
Hebrew poetry, whose compositions have not 
come down to us, and whose names tradition 
has not preserved. By Solomon poetry was 
cultivated with no less zeal than by his father, 
though a great part of his compositions are | 
in a very different style. While David’s muse 
spoke exclusively in purely lyric strains, the 
poetry of Solomon which has come down to 
us is, with two exceptions, entirely gnomic. 
The exceptions are Psalm lxxii. and Psalm 
cxxvii. ; and these we have only the authority 
of tradition for ascribing to him. We have 
the authority of the historian, however, for 
saying that if these are his they form but a 
very small remnant of his lyrical effusions. 
“He spake,” we are told, “three thousand 
proverbs, and his songs were a thousand and 
five” (1 Kings iv. 32). In the times subse- 
quent to Solomon, it is chiefly in the writings 
of the prophets that we find remains of the 
poetry which continued to be cultivated ; a 
few of the psalms are conjecturally ascribed 
to this period ; but as this rests on inferences 
drawn from supposed allusions in these psalms 
to cotemporary events, no certainty attaches 
to the conjecture. That during the exile and 
after the return of the Jews to Palestine 
poetry continued to flourish, the writings of 
the exilian and post-exilian prophets, as well 
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as several psalms which must be referred to 
this period, show. 

Different terms are found in the Old Tes- 
tament used to designate poetical composi- 
tions ; but whether these indicate different 
kinds of composition, or are only different 
names for the same, cannot in every case be 
determined. The most general designation 


| is sheer (7°), song, and this is used not only 


of such poems as could be set to music and 
sung, but also to such as could only be 
rythmically recited, as, for instance, the Song 
of Solomon. The name most frequently 
attached to the lyrical compositions is AZiz- 
mor (7Y232), a word of uncertain significa- 
tion, but which, derived from a verb signifying 
to prune and so to set in order, probably had 
reference primarily to rhythm or musical 
number; it is rendered in the LXX. by 
Wadpos, psalm, i.e. a poem to be sung to the 
accompaniment of a musical instrument, 
generally the harp or lyre. Another term 
frequently applied is M/askil (222), which, 


| according o some, means @ ‘eaching song, 


while others think it means @ godly song, as 
specially having reference to God ; but which, 
derived from a root signifying fo understand, 
probably indicates either a higher style of 
poem, or one adapted to music of a more 
refined or artificial character. To a few of 
the Psalms the term A@ichtam (B32) is pre- 
fixed ; a term which the Jewish interpreters 
explain as equivalent to golden, but the real 
meaning of which is very uncertdin. These 
are the terms of most frequent occurrence ; 
others are Zehillah (PTA), hymn or song of 
praise, prefixed only to Psalm cxlv., but ap- 
plicable not only to many other of the psalms, 
but also to many of the poetical effusions 
found in other parts of the Old Testament, 
as ¢g.the song of Moses (Exod. xv.), the 
song of Hannah (1 Sam. ii. r—10), the song 
of Hezekiah (Isa. xxxviii. 1o—20), &c. ;* 
Tephillah (MPA), prayer, which properly 
describes rather the purport of the composi- 
tion than the kind of poetry to which it 
belongs; Qeenah (12°72), edegy, of which the 
same remark may be made; Shiggaion (1 Yaw), 
a word of doubtful meaning, which some 
explain as /amentation-song (De Wette), others 
as song of praise (Gesenius), and others as 


dithyrambic song (Ewald) ; Mashal (7), a | 


proverb or gnome; Cheedah (IY), a riddle 
or intricate utterance; and Meleetsah (7322), 





generally; the Psalter they call Sepher Tehzllim, “ Book of 
hymns or songs of praise.’ 





song of derision (“ taunting proverb,” (Hab. ii. 
6), or éronical saying. 

The poetry of the Hebrews is distinguished 
from prose not by definite metres, but by a 
certain rhythmical arrangement and division 
of periods and clauses, as well as by certain 
peculiarities of language. 

As amongst all nations, the language of 
poetry among the Hebrews is more vivid, 
copious, elevated, and sonorous than the 
language of prose, which approaches nearer 
to the level language of common life. In 
the poetry of the Hebrews also we find many 
antique words which have become obsolete in 
prose, but are retained in poetry, partly for 
their expressivenesa, and partly also, in all 
probability, because they had from ancient 
usage established for themselves a sort of 
prescriptive right to a place in poetry. These 
words, in many cases, have an Aramaic cha- 
racter, and some seem to belong to a primi- 
tive Semitic tongue, of which only these few 
traces remain. The poets also use new words 
and common words in peculiar senses, as well 
as forms of words not found in prose. They 
are fond of employing adjectives to denote 
substantive objects; as, for instance, “the 
hot” for the sun, “the white” for the moon 
(Cant. vi. 10), “the strong” for a dud (Ps. 1. 
13), ‘the flowing” for streams (Is. xliv. 3), 
&c. 

It is in its rhythmical and periodic arrange- 
ments, however, that the chief peculiarity of 
Hebrew poetry, as respects its form, is to be 
found. Unlike the poetry of the classical 
writers, it is not fettered by definite metres, 
nor tied to a fixed number of syllables in each 
verse ; nor does it in any case use rhyme 
such as we have in modern poetry. At- 
tempts, indeed, have been made to reduce to 
metrical system the Hebrew versification, but 
these have not proved successful, and are now 
universally renounced. A few instances of 
something like rhyme have been discovered, 
and as the Arabic and modern Hebrew admit 
of and use this, it might have been in use 
among the ancient Hebrews. But, in the 
instances adduced, the assonance seems to 
be purely accidental, the Hebrew readily oc- 
casioning this in consequence of all plural 
nouns ending in either eem or oth, the first 
person singular perfect of all verbs in z (ee), 
the second person masc. in Za, the third 
person plural perfect and future in # (00), 


| and the verbal and nominal suffixes being 
| so much the same in their terminal sound. 
| There is, however, no way of making out an 
* The later Jews use the plural Zehz//im of sacred songs | 


equal number of syllables in each line, or of 
regulating the quantity of each without resort- 
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ing to the most arbitrary expedients. The 
opinion in which all now rest, is that so fully 
and attractively set forth and illustrated by 
Bishop Lowth in his “ Prelectiones Acade- 
mice de sacra poesi Hebrzorum” (trans- 
lated into English by G. Gregory, 2 vols., 
8vo. ; London, 1787). Not much has been 
added by subsequent inquirers to what the 
Bishop in this work has established. Ac- 
| cording to him it.is simply by a free and 
harmonious relation of the parts or members 
of each verse, arranged as parallels, that the 
versification of the Hebrews is regulated. Each 
verse contains a complete thought, which is 
| Presented in parts bearing a certain relation 
| to each other, and expressed in clauses that 
correspond with each other. The relation 
in which the parts of the thought stand to 
each other may be that of édentity, of synony- 
mity, of antithesis, or of synthesis. lence 
the parallelism of the members may, in a 
logical respect, be divided accordingly into 
identical, synonymous, antithetical, and syn- 
thetical. 

1. /dentical parallelism. This is found where 
the same thought is repeated in each member 
in the same, or nearly the same words ; as,— 

Is, xv. 1 :— 

“ Surely in a night Ar-Moab perisheth, is laid waste ; 
Surely in a night Kir-Moab perisheth, is laid waste.” 

Under this head may be placed those in- 
stances in which the second member contains 
aword implied but not expressed in the first ; 
as,— 

Ps, xx. 7 :— 


“ Some of chariots, and some of horses : 
But we of the name of Jehovah do boast.” 


Ps, xciv. 1, 3 :— 


“God of vengeance, Jehovah, 
God of vengeance, appear. 
How long shall the wicked, 





How long shall the wicked triumph ?” 

Job xviii. 13 :-— 
“ There shall devour the members of his body, 

There shall devour his members the first-born of death.” 

2. Synonymous parallelism. Where a 
thought which is expressed simply and di- 
rectly in the first member or clause, is re- 
peated in the following in other words, and 
usually under another aspect, or with some 
defining or amplifying adjunct, the members 
are in synonymous parallelism. Thus,— 
2 Sam. xxiii. 1 :— 


“ Saith David the son of Jesse, 
Saith the man the highly exalted, 
The anointed of the God of Jacob, 
And the sweet singer of Israel, 
The Spirit of Jehovah speaketh by me, 
And his word is on my tongue.” 


Is. lx. 1 :— 


Arise, shine ; for thy light is come, 
Aud the glory of Jehovah is risen upon thee. 











For, lo, darkness covereth the earth, 
And gross darkness the people : 

But Jehovah riseth upon thee, 

And his glory is seen upon thee.” 


3. Antithetical paralellism. ‘This occurs 
when the thought of the second member is 
| illustrated or confirmed by its opposition to 
| the first. Thus,— 

Ps. xx. 8 :-— 

** They bow down and fall : 
But we arise and stand erect.” 

Prov. x. I :— 

“ A wise son gladdeneth [his] father: 
But a foolish son is a grief to his mother. 
Treasures of wickedness profit not: 
But righteousness delivereth from death. 
Jehovah suffereth not the soul of the righteous to famish : 
But the substance of the wicked He casteth away. 
Poor is he that worketh with a slack palm: 
But the hand of the diligent maketh rich. 
He that gathereth in summer is a wise son: 
[But] he that slumbereth in harvest is a son that causcth 

shame.” 


bers correspond through a subordination or 


and apodosis, or by a causal relation, the 
parallelism is synthetic. Thus,— 
Ps. xxv. 20, 21 :— 


“ Keep my soul, and deliver me : 
Let me not be ashamed ; 
For I put my trust in thee. 
Let integrity and uprightness preserve me; 
For I wait on thee.” 
Ps. xxxvil. 25—28 :— 

“I have been young, and have grown old ; 
Yet never have I seen the righteous forsaken, 
Or his seed bezging bread. 

Continually is he merciful, and lendeth ; 
And his seed is much blessed. 
Depart from evil, and do good ; 
And dwell [thou shalt dwell] for evermore. 
For Jehovah loveth the right, 
And forsaketh not his godly ones ; 
They are preserved for ever : 
But the seed of the wicked shail be cut off.’ 
Prov. xxxi. 10 ff :-— 
“‘ Who can find a virtuous woman? 
For her price is above rubies [pearls]. 
The heart of her husband confideth in her, 
And booty [gain] he shall not lack. 
She requiteth him good and not evil 
All the days of his life,”” &c. 


Under this head Bishop Lowth has ranked 


one thought, and to which no other is sub- 
joined, is yet so divided that its parts rythmi- 
cally correspond to each other, though there 
is no logical parallelism between them. 
Thus,— . 

Ps, xxv. 22 :— 


“ Redeem Israel, O God, 
Out of all his troubles,” 


Lam. iii. 1—3 :— 
“*T am the man that hath seen affliction 
By the rod of his wrath. 
Me hath he driven and led. 
In darkness, and not in light. 
Yea, against me again 
He turneth his hand all the day,” &c. 
It seems, however, hardly correct to class 


such instances under the head of “ synthetic 








4. Synthetical parallelism. When the num- | 


amplification of the thought, or as protasis | 


instances in which a single clause expressing | 
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parallelisms,” inasmuch as the second clause 
is not in any respect parallel to the first ; it 


is logically part with the first, and one simple | 


enunciation. It would be better, therefore, 


to constitute such into a separate class, and | 


call them simply rhythmical utterances. 


| To this general description of the form of | 


Hebrew poetry a few special observations 
have to be added. 
| x. In many cases the parallelism is alter- 
nate. Thus,— 
Ps. xl. 17 :— 
“ Let all that seek thee 
Rejoice and be glad in thee: 
Let them that love thy salvation 
Say always, Great is Jehovah.” 
Ps, Xxx. 5 :-— 
“ For his anger is for a moment ; 
Life-long his favour: 
At evening entereth in weeping, 
But joy in the morning.” 
Is. liv. 5 :— 
“For thy Maker is thy husband ; 


Jehovah of hosts is his name 
| And thy Redeemer the Holy One of Israel ; 





The God of the whole earth shall He be called.” 
| 2. Sometimes the parallels are introverted, 
ze. whatever be the number of lines, the 
first corresponds logically to the last, the 


Ps. xlix. 10 :— 
“For he seeth it! The wise die, 
The fool also agers tl 1e stupid perish, 
And leave to others their goods.”’ 
In the following the parallelism is syn- 
thetic :-— 

Ps, xiv. 7 :— 
“ Oh that the salvation of Isracl were come out of Zion! 


When God brings back the captivity of ie 
Jacob shall rejoice, and Israe} shall be gla 


Not unfrequently the third line in a 
triplet is much shorter than the others. 
Thus,— 

Ps. xl. 9 :— 
“*T have preached righteousness in the great congregation : 
Lo, I have not refrained my lips, 
Jehovah, thou knowest.” 
Ps. xcix. 5 :— 


“ Exalt Jehovah our God. 
And worship at his footstool ; 
Holy is he.’ 


Besides the parallelism of members, the 
following peculiarities appear in some 
—_— — 


A gradational rhythm. ‘This is found 


| w ane the thought or expression passes from 


| 
| 


second to the last but one, and so on through- | 


out, in an order ever tending inwards. 
Thus,— 
| Prov. xxiii. 15, 16 :— 
| “ My son, if thy heart be wise, 
| heart, ea, I also, shz al rejoice, 
\ My reins shall exult, 
When thy lips speak right things.” 

Where the lines are numerous, the last 
line sometimes corresponds with that pre- 
ceding it and not with the first, as in 
| vi CXXXV. I5—18 :— 

‘a. The idols of the heathen are silver and gold, 

. The work of men’s hands. 

| ve They have mouths, but speak not ; 

i ad. They have eyes, but they see not; 

| d@. They have ears, but they hear not; 


ce’. Neither is there any breath in their mouths. 
8’. They who make them are like them : 
a’. So are all they that put their trust in them.” 


3. The lines are often arranged in triplets ; 
and in these sometimes the two first and 
sometimes the two last are logically related. 
Thus,— 

Ps, xxxvi. 6 -— 


“ Thy righteousness is as the hills of God; 
Thy judgments are a great deep : 
O Jehovah, thou preservest man and beast.” 


Job x. 1 :— 


“T am weary of my life; 
lherefore will I give vent to my plaint; 
I will speak of the trouble of my soul.’ 


In these cases the parallels are synony- 
| mous ; in the following they are antithetic :— 
| Job x. 15:— 

“If I am wicked, woe is me; 


a if lam righteous, I lift not up my head. 
I am full of contempt ; but see thou my affliction.” 








the preceding, “and is resumed and carried 
forward in the followi ing verse; as in Ps. 
CXX1. :-— 
T lift up mine eyes to the hills, 
Whence my help cometh. 
My heip [cometh] from Jehovah, 
‘Who made heaven and earth. 
He will not suffer thy foot to slide: 
He that keepeth thee s/umdereth not. 
Lo, neither s/umbereth nor sleepeth 
He who keepeth Israel,” &c. 


2. The alphabetical arrangement of verses. 


In some of the Psalms, in Proverbs xxxi. 10 | 
ff., and in Lamentations, with the exception of | 


the last chaptet, the initial letters of the 
verses are arranged alphabetically, and that 
in different ways. Commonly each verse 
begins with a letter of the alphabet in order, 
as in Psalm xxxvii. ; but sometimes each half 
verse so begins as in Psalms cxi. and cxii. In 
Psalm cxix.and in Lamentations til. every verse 
in each strophe begins with the same letter; in 
the former every eight verses, and in the latter 
every three form a strophe. In the alpha- 
betical psalms a few irregularities are found. 
Thus,in Psalm xxv. the Aphis repeated twice, 
the Beth is wanting, and the Vau and the 
Resh are repeated twice. In Psalm xxxiv. the 
Vau is wanting, and the Qofh in Psalm xvii., 
whilst in the latter the Resh is repeated. In 
two psalms (xxv. and xxxiv.) after a verse 
beginning with Zaz comes one beginning 
with Pe. In Psalm xxxvii., Zsade takes the 
place of Ain before /e, and appears again in 
its proper place. In Psalm cxlv., no verse be- 
ginning with Vu is found, which some suppose 
is owing toa verse being lost. In Lamentations 
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ii., iii, and iv., the Fe precedes the Azn. 
For these irregularities no satisfactory way of 
accounting has been suggested. 

This alphabetical arrangement, some think, 
was adopted as an aid to the memory; but 
more probably it was only like the acrostic 
in modern poetry, a piece of ingenuity on the 
part of the writer. Sparingly used by the 
sacred writers, it has been indulged in by 
later oriental poets to an extent which has 
called forth from Eichhorn a burst of indig- 
nant censure as mere puerile trifling, and 
little short of insanity.* 

3. As the lines or verses are made to cor- 
respond to each other, so the larger portions 
may be made to correspond. Hence the ar- 
rangement into s¢rophes. Thus, Isaiah xlii.and 
xliil., which together form one poem, consist 
of three strophes at the end of each of which 
(xlii. 5, 11; xlili. 5) the same verse occurs 
as refrain. So Isaiah ix. 7, x. 4 is a poem of 
four strophes each ending with the refrain— 


“ For all this his anger is not turned away, 
But his hand is stretched out still.” 


Comp. also Amos i. 2—ii. 16. 

These strophes, however, are not always 
so distinctly indicated as in the passages 
just cited ; and some have undoubtedly gone 
too far in applying this principle of division 
to the poems in the Bible. Still there are 
unmistakable indications that it was recog- 
nised as an accredited form of Hebrew poetry. 
Psalm i. falls evidently into two sections, 
which stand in antithetical relation to each 
other ; the one (1—3) describing the blessed- 
ness of the pious, the other (4—6) the un- 
happiness of the ungodly. Psalm lvii. falls 
into two strophes marked by the refrain in 
verse 5 and verse 11. In Psalm xlvi., the 
seventh and eleventh verses contain the refrain 
which probably also originally occurred be- 
tween the third and fourth verses; so that 
this Psalm falls into three strophes. Psalm 
cvii. contains four strophes (4—8, 9—15, 
16—21, 22—31) marked by the refrain— 


“Oh that men would praise Jehovah for his goodness, 
And for his wonderful works to the children of men,” 


with an introduction and a conclusion. 





* See his Pref. to Sir William Jones’s Poeseos Asiatice 
Commentt., p. xxii. ff. with the extracts there given from the 
Bibliotheca Oriental. of Assemani. 





Comp. also Isaiah v. 1—6, which is in three 
strophes : God’s care for his vineyard (1, 2), 
the deliberation regarding it (3, 4), the de- 
vastation of it as resolved on (5, 6). 

Thus much for the form of Hebrew poetry. 
As respects its spirit, it may suffice here to 
remark that it is deeply religious. The He- 
brew poet lives and moves and has his being 
in God. He knows nothing of mere physical 
laws or metaphysical subtleties. Ever pre- 
sent to his mind is a living personal God, by 
whom all things have been made, by whom 
all are sustained and dirécted, whose hand is 
seen in all the changes that transpire in the 
world, whose voice is heard in the thunder, 
whose glory shines in the firmament, who 
giveth rain and fruitful seasons, who feedeth 
the ravens and the young lions when they 
cry, whose are the cattle on a thousand hills, 
who preserveth man and beast, whose good- 
ness fills the earth, and whose mercy is great 
above the heavens. Him he adores, magni- 
fies, celebrates ; ever reverent, yet in his con- 
sciousness of the divine personality and pre- 
sence, and in realisation of the actual rela- 
tionship of God to his creatures, not shrinking 
from the boldest anthropomorphisms ; wor- 
shipping God as the Being whom the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain, and yet speaking 
of Him as dwelling with his people, protect- 
ing them as their help and their shield, 
hiding them under the shadow of his wings, 
pitying them as a father pitieth his children, 
strengthening them on the bed of languishing, 
making all their bed for them, keeping all 
their bones, and carrying them even to hoar 
hairs. Thus, as has been well said, “‘ The 
Hebrew prophet and poet meets and satisfies 
the first requirement of the awakened human 
spirit, which is an assured communion with 
God on terms of hopefulness and amity, as 
well as of the profoundestawe and of unaffected 
humiliation.”* Hence the peculiar charm 
and preciousness of these sacred songs to the 
truly pious soul. They “are as a stream of 
the effulgence of the upper heavens, sent 
down through an aperture in a dense 
cloud, to rest with a life-giving power of light 
and heat upon the dwelling of the humble 
worshipper.” T 

W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 





* Taylor, ‘‘ Spirit of Hebrew Poetry,’’ p. 18. 
+ Ibid., p. 20, = 
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HARVEST ANALOGIES. 


HE processes and gifts of nature have a 
twofold use. 

They are for the service and joy of our 
physical nature. They are “the precious 
fruits of the earth,” for which the hus- 
bandman toils, and has “long patience,” 
and over the ingathering of which he greatly 
rejoices, and all the nation with him. Above 
all other seasons, the harvest is the time of 
natural and universal joy. From the feast of 
the first-fruits instituted just after the Exodus 
to the rites of Bacchus at the ingathering of the 
Roman vintage, and thence to the English 
Harvest Home, it has in every land been a 
season of joy and thanksgiving. The harvest 
is the end and crown of the natural year; not 
in the sense of closing its life and laying it in 
its grave, as winter is, but in the sense of its 
consummation and crown, the reward of all 
its labours, the realisation of all its hopes. 
It is the end for which the seasons run their 
course, and for which the husbandman toils 
and waits, the end for which God “ blesses 
the springing thereof.” 

All labour tends to it, all reward is found 
in it, all joy springs from it. For harvest 
fruits the glebe is broken, and the soil is 
cleansed ; the seed is sown, and the clouds 
are watched with anxious solicitudes ; each 
season of peril is approached and passed— 
frost and mildew, drought and storm. And, 
as the golden promise of his fields betokens 
the season of the reaper’s toil, and he thinks 
how the rain of a day, the storm of an hour, 
may waste his hope and make fruitless his 

IIT. n.s. 


| labour, the farmer’s heart now swells with 
hope or sinks with fear. 

Upon the affluence and quality of his reap- 
ing depends, not only whether he and they 
of his household shall have a plenteous and 
joyous year, but whether the statesman in his 
cabinet shall have peace, and the millions 
| who live in cities and toil in factories shall 
| have plenty. Upon the harvest, more than 
| upon all industries and policies, the peace 
|and virtue and religiousness of the year 
| depend. Manufacturing material or products 
| may fail, and a thousand expedients may pro- 
| vide compensation for them, but when the 
fruits of the earth fail, all creatures lack their 
| food, social regulations are ignorantly rebelled 
| against, and strong temptations to crime are 
| presented. So true is it that the happiness 
| and virtue of men chiefly depend upon com- 
| mon things,—the processes of nature, the 
| ordinance of the seasons, the things that are 
| going on secretly and silently every day. 
| God’s greatest blessings come as the dew 
| falls—unconsciously and universally. 
| All, therefore, have a deep and vital inte- 
| rest in the fruits of the harvest, and when 

they are bountifully given, the nation rests 
| in a deep feeling of thankfulness and joy. 

He has little true reverence for the God of 
| the Bible who is insensible or indifferent to the 
| God of nature. The highest religion does not 
| consist in excluding one class of feelings by 
| another, but in consecrating and sanctifying 
| all feelings, and elevating them to a true 
| spiritual temper. f 
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In all ages of the world, harvest gifts have 
been associated with religious obligation. 
The old pagans presented them to their 
gods. The very names of some of their 
divinities—Ceres, Pomona, Bacchus—were 
expressive of this religious feeling. It would 
therefore be a deep reproach if we Christians 
did not connect such gifts with the bountiful 
and loving providential Father, whose minute 
and tender care Jesus Christ has so taught us to 
recognise. In afuller and more loving sense 
than pagan ever conceived, “in his hand are 
all our ways,” “ He crowneth the year with 
his goodness, and all his paths drop fatness.” 
Even dwellers in cities, who take no part in 
sowing and reaping, have a deep and vital 
interest im the harvest. In years gone by we 
have seen what méinifold woe a scant harvest 
can work; sad ions of hungry men, 
pinched faces of patient women, and wailing 
children ; how the deep and sorrowful tide 
of destitution could surge up to the doors of 
the wealthiest, and almost make them feel 
their plenty to be a wrong. Our first recog- 
nition of a plentiful harvest reaping, there- 
fore, should incite a grateful celebration of 
His goodness who has “ filled the valleys 
with corn.” 

The processes of nature are also great spiri- 
tual teachings. Our thoughts do not rest in 
them, nor in the simple obligations to God’s 
goodness which they impose. There is a deep 
and suggestive harmony between the material 
things of nature and the spiritual things of 
grace—the one is profoundly and beautifully 
parabolic of the other. The man must be 
hopelessly unimaginative or hopelessly carnal 
in whom the wonderful forms and processes of 
nature do not quicken thoughts and feelings 
of things divine. Even when nature does 
not suggest theology, she inspires religion. 
If I do not definitely think—see, as through 
a window, fresh and beautiful forms of truth 
—I feel the quiet satisfaction and ecstasy of 
soul which is the most favourable condition 
for truth, and often its very highest product. 
We do not always reach our highest religious 
discernments by reasonings ; oftener perhaps 
by intuitions, mysterious elevations, and 
sanctities of feeling. 

In the quiet spring-time, we go forth in the 
morning, when the smoky haze has gone up 
from the earth, and the sun has come forth “re- 
joicing as a strong man to run his race,” and 
has drunk up the dew; and the fresh mantle 
of green, as yet unbrowned by his fierce heat, 
and undusted by the thronged highways of 
summer, has been thrown over the landscape, 
and the carolling music of birds fills the clear 





air, and the pure quick sense of physical life 
is perfect in its delicious, unsated delight. 
We inhale scent from the sweet flowers, and 
inspiration from the balmy air. And all 
sorrow and sin, and the feverish excitement 
of cities—their hopes and fears, their surging, 
struggling life, their fierce clutches of happi- 
ness, their cold, mean selfishness—seem un- 
real and distant asa dream. The happiness 
which there we so fiercely seek and so rarely 
find, steals in upon us almost unsought, amid 
this grand tranquillity of nature, and in this 
holy temple of the Father. We “ believe in 
God Almighty, maker of heaven and earth ;” 
we feel wonderfully near to Him. “The 
place becomes religion,’ and the sense of 
his presence and love inspires a deep and 
tranquil joy. ; 

And if natural religiousness is sanctified 
by recognitions of spiritual grace, if we 
have listened to the voice of His Spirit, 
repented of the sin of our common life, 
come back to Him from whom we have 
wandered ; if our faculty of faith has been 
developed, as well as our emotional sensi- 
bility—then we see his hand, we hear his 
voice calling us out of the crowd of men 
into the quiet suggestiveness of field and 
forest, and mountain side, “Come ye into 
the desert and rest awhile ;” and together with 
this a still diviner voice, “ Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” 

if thus we go forth into the fields, with 
Christ in our hearts as well as by our sides, 
and open our souls to God’s great spiritual 
teachings and appeals, we shall find the 
seasons full of richest suggestion and joy— 
spring-time and summer, autumn and winter, 
each taking up its parable and ministering to 
us by its distinctive beauty, and speaking to 
us of the invisible things of God. We shall 
hear a thousand voices, see a thousand 
meanings, and feel a thousand influences 
which only hearts so prepared can recognise. 
And our souls will rest, and our hearts will 
be uplifted ; not, perhaps, with tumultuous 
ecstasy or trembling excitement, but with a 
calm, perfect; holy joy which is far better. 
A thousand things of sight and sound will 
make offerings to us, and shed their peaceful 
influences upon us. 

This is the true, religious way of reading 
the heavens and the earth, and of nurturing 
holy feeling until it swells to some of the 
great outbursts of David’s Psalms : “ O Lord, 
how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast 
thou made them all.” “Thou visitest the 
earth and waterest it; thou greatly enrichest 
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it with the river of God, which is full of 
water: thou preparest them corn, when thou 
hast so provided for it. Thou waterest the 
ridges thereof abundantly ; thou settlest the 
furrows thereof; thou makest it soft with 
showers ; thou blessest the springing thereof. 
Thou crownest the year with thy goodness, 
and thy paths drop fatness.” 

How frequently the sacred writers employ 
the forms and processes of nature for the 
inculcation of spiritual truths! It is the pre- 
eminent characteristic of our Lord’s teach- 
ing. The sowing of the husbandman sym- 
bolizes the seed-time of human character ; 
planting and watering, the diligent culture of 
the religious worker ; breaking up the fallow- 
ground, the processes of repentance ; the 
ripe corn of the fields, the moral prepared- 
ness of the world for the labourers of God ; 
the harvest itself, the final ingathering. “‘ The 
harvest is the end of the world, and the 
reapers are the angels.” 

Very natural, and beautiful, and whole- 
some such analogies are ; they divert us from 
the more selfish commercial notions in religion 
to which we are so prone, lift our conceptions 
from the expedients of man to the processes 
of God. 

The Apustle James in the 7th and 8th 
verses of his fifth chapter suggests an 
analogy somewhat different, but very perti- 
nent and suggestive. He is speaking of 
the more mysterious aspects of human life 
—its painful experiences of suspense, and 
endurance, and sorrow; its rough processes 
and apparent failures—and he urges us to 
think well and hopefully of life, these things 
notwithstanding ; to have a firm and patient 
faith in a great and glorious issue. No true 
life can fail ; no life can be noble that a great 
faith does not sustain ; no life can issue well 
that is not lived in the firm and patient con- 
fidence of faith. Mere experiences of life, 
whether of prosperity or of adversity, cannot of 
themselves be beneficial ; their good lies in 
their effect upon our character, in the issue 
that they work out ; and this depends entirely 
upon the spirit in which we sustain them— 
our faith, our patience, our love, our spiri- 
tuality. A sensuous, selfish, unbelieving heart 
will pervert everything to wrong issues. “ All 
things work together for good,” only “to 
those who love God,” and in virtue of their 
love. “Our light afflictions work out for us 
an eternal weight of glory, only while we look 
at the things that are unseen and eternal.” 

The suffering saints whom the apostle 
would cheer were expecting the advent of 
the Lord as their salvation from suffering. 





They are not to be unduly impatient for this ; 
they must be willing to wait in faith and hope 
until the maturing processes of God’s provi- 
dence and grace are wrought out. There is 
a moral as well as a material harvest time, 
when the fruits of righteousness, the harvest 
of personal character, is ripened and fit for 
the reaping. The processes and the patience 
of the husbandman are “long.” He “ waiteth 
for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath 
long patience for it until he receive the early 
and the latter rain.” So we must wait, 
stablish our hearts in patience until the Lord 
shall come. 

The views of life and of its moral pro- 
cesses that are thus suggested, may inspire our 
faith and fortify our patience in the endurance 
of its various trials. 

1. All painful processes of life will assuredly 
have an end. 

The early church expected that its great 
and manifold trials would be ended by the 
speedy coming of Christ. Even the apostles 
themselves shared in this expectation. .It 
was one of the “times and seasons which 
the Father kept in his own power.” It was 
not until the abuses and excesses of this 
expectation rendered it necessary, that they 
were divinely taught otherwise. 

It was very natural that the early Chris- 
tians should so think. To us the Gospel of 
Christ presents itself as a beginning—a new- 
birth of the ages ; but to the early Christians 
it was an end—the end of an old world rather 
than the beginning of a newone. It was 
the goal to which old Judaism had struggled, 
the consummation in which it had ended; 
they had come to “ the latter days ” of which 
their prophets had spoken; they did not 
dream of a fresh series of centuries and reli- 
gious developments, of the beginning of a new 
religious dispensation then being born; they 
felt towards the new Christianity as we now feel 
towards the millennium. It was the “hope of 
their fathers,” they could conceive of nothing 
higher or better ; and now that the Messiah 
had come, they naturally assumed that “ the 
end of all things was at hand.” 

We are inspired by other hopes. Believing 
in the prophecies of Scripture, we, too, expect 
a “coming of the Lord ;” but only fanatics 
affirm his coming to be near, or presume to 
fix its date. A more sober but not less 
solemn expectation regulates our hope. 
However near or distant the end of all things, 
the end of personal probation is the hour of 
death. To each one of us Christ comes 
then, and the “ judgment is set ;” the coming 
of death draweth near, “the judge standeth at 
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the door.” To none of us is it in the remote 
distance—an event to occur in the far-off 
ages ; to some of us it is certainly nigh, to 
all of us possibly so. 

Death will be the end of whatever rough- 
ness of life, whatever darkness and tempta- 
tion and sorrow we may undergo: all pains 
and infirmities of the body, all cares and 
disappointments of the mind, all sins and 
conflicts of the soul, all strifes and disorders 
of society, all the woful sin, the sinful woe 
of this great world of men. ‘“ There the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest.” It is but “a little while” that 
these sorrows trouble us, and then “again a 
little while” and they will trouble us no more. 
“We would not live alway.” 

But there are two ways of anticipating the 
end, greatly contrasted in character and in- 
fluence—there is the pagan way, and there 
is the Christian way. 

The pagan way is to think merely of the 
end; to regard escape from sorrow and trial 
as the man does who commits suicide—as 
the getting rid of an intolerable burden, “the 
shuffling off this mortal coil”—a lying down 
in the grave to rest. After the toil and burden 
the oblivious sleep. 

But what a miserable consummation, what 
a meagre and unsatisfactory solution of the 
great problem of life, this were! A mere “ It 
will soon be over” can have in it nothing 
fruitful or noble. This is no joyful issue, 
rather is it a most melancholy failure. Some- 
times Job speculates in this way, deprecates 
life, curses the day in which he was born, 
and longs to be hidden in the grave. Soalso, 
but less frequently, does David. 

The New Testament has no such concep- 
tion. It never puts out the light of life in 
darkness, never speaks of the grave as its 
goal. It always represents the darkness and 
sorrow of life as emerging into light and joy 
—trial as issuing in triumph. It is not the 
day of the grave that is the end, it is “the 
day of the Lord.” The thought that inspires 
patience is not the thought of death, but the 
thought of Him. Make it the thought of 
death, it is dark and appalling; make it 
the thought of Christ, it is a living salva- 
tion and triumph. It is a hope, not of un- 
consciousness and nothingness, but full of 
immortality. The Christian end is not death, 
but life; not the grave, but Christ ; redemp- 
tion from sorrow and sin, from darkness and 
destruction, into joy and holiness, light and life. 

It is much more, therefore, than the notion 
of mere escape—it is a law of fruition and 
harvest. The sowing and patient toil of the 








spiritual husbandman ends in a spiritual har- 
vest of life and joy. Tell me that I am to do 
my work and to bear my sufferings patiently, 
for that in a little while I shall rest in the 
grave ; and you tell me only of myself—you 
ignore all moral process, all harvest fruit. It is 
a conception of life and death most unmoral 
and unchristian—a mere escape from a miser- 
able condition, in the appointment of which 
there is neither wisdom nor goodness, But 
tell me that my life is to end in Christ, and 
you lift me out of self and raise me to Him; 
teach my hope to anticipate Him, my love 
to rejoice in Him; my life prepares me for 
the enjoyment of Him—*“ meetens me for the 
inheritance of the saints in light.” “ For 
me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 
Alas for the man who fails of this great 
inspiring conception of the end, who sinks 
into gloomy misanthropic anticipations of a 
mere escape from the ills of life, who feels 


no inspiration of the blessedness of the life 


that there is in Christ! Christianity would 
be a wicked, an accursed thing, if it simply 
ministered to this feeling, if it merely by 
its spiritual teachings filled the life with a 
sense of woe and a desire to escape from it. 
It is a holy and blessed thing, because while 
its spiritual teachings fill us with a sense of 
imperfection, it subordinates the experiences 
of life to sanctifying uses and processes. We 
patiently endure until our redemption of cha- 
racter is completed, until we are made like 
Christ, and are fitted to share fulness of life 
with Him ; until “the image of the earthy” 
isentirely effaced, “the image of the heavenly” 
perfectly produced. The temper that the 
apostle enjoins, therefore, as proper for the 
anticipation of the end, is in every sense a 
true and noble and godly temper. It is 
patience waiting in hope. 

2. The end of life interprets the process 
that prepares for it; and the anticipation of 
the end inspires right feelings towards the 
experiences that constitute the process. 

The trials of life are not a “ strange thing,” 


nor an evil thing, nor a gratuitous thing. 


Their uses in moral culture have their analogy 
in the processes whereby the husbandman 
prepares for the harvest. 

There is necessary /abour. The breaking 
up of the fallow ground, the careful cleansing 
of the soil, the depositing and harrowing in 
of the seed—rough and ‘searching processes 
as well as laborious and costly ones ; carried 
on, too, not always in pleasant and facile 
sunshine,“ but often in wintry inclemencies 
that hamper and threaten to disable them—fit 
symbols of the processes of the spring time 
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of spiritual life, the rough and terrible pro- 
cesses of repentance, when the hard soil of 
the heart is broken up and the stubborn 
clods are pulverised, when precious seed is 
sown and harrowed in by the severe disci- 
pline of God, and often amid storms of feel- 
ing and of circumstance that seem to imperil 
it. In things spiritual, as well as in things 
natural, it is God’s great law that without 
seedcorn and tillage there shall be no 
harvest sheaves. Divine blessing waits only 
upon human industry. “As a man soweth 
he shall also reap ;” if he sow repentance, 
he shall reap peace ; if he sow truth, he shall 
reap righteousness ; if he sow holy affection, 
he shall reap perfect love; if he sow faith, he 
shall reap rest in God. 

There is absolute dependence. We “plant 
and water, it is God who giveth the increase.” 
How helpless the husbandman when his sow- 
ing and tillage are done! Upon what in- 
numerable contingencies, none of which he 
can calculate or control, his harvest depends 
—the clouds, the winds, the temperature, the 
mystic chemistry of the sun and soil. With- 
out the occult energies of fructifying life he 
can have no fruit at all. How inscrutable 
are the first processes of fructifying upon 
which the harvest depends! ‘That which 
thou sowest is not quickened except it die.” 
How helpless the sower! What exercises of 
faith and hope are necessary while his seed 
lies buried, enshrouded, it may be, in the 
snows of the later winter, and encased by 
its frost! What patient weeks until the first 
blush of green, apparently as delicate and 
evanescent as the bloom of a peach, tinges 
the brown soil, deepening and thickening day 
by day into a carpet of verdure! So is 
the dependence of our spiritual life ; a thou- 
sand contingencies may destroy its young 
and buried seeds. Fructifying influences of 
God’s Spirit must quicken it into life and 
productiveness ; God’s sunshine and rain; a 
ate spiritual chemistry of mystic spiritual 
life. 

It is this conjunction of dependence with 
labour that materialistic philosophy laughs 
at: it ridicules prayer, it scorns thanksgiving. 
Are there not the unvarying laws of nature 
that neither human will nor human conduct 
can affect? We can neither avert evil nor 
propitiate good. Least of all can we imagine 
that the wise purposes of the Infinite One are 
to be modified by our desire. 

To this we reply: First, That we can no 
more propound a theory of prayer, which 
can be reduced to intellectual propositions, 
such as would satisfy philosophy, than we 





can propound a theory of life, or of liberty 
and necessity. Some of the most indubitable 
facts of being are philosophically inscrutable ; 
and prayer, the harmony of divine will and 
human desire, is one of them. 

But, secondly, It is no less true that there 
is in human consciousness a deep-seated and 
universal instinct of dependence and prayer, 
too radical and powerful to be reasoned 
away. Even men who have argued them- 
selves into the most complacent materialism, 
have, in moments of great peril or need, 
been surprised into prayer. They may ridi- 
cule sych a thing in anticipation, and be 
ashamed of it in remembrance, but they do 
it nevertheless, Such an instinct is as much 
a fact of our nature as unvarying physical 
law, and must equally be accounted for by 
philosophy. It has some source or other, 
and some signification, and it distinguishes 
man from other creatures. What is it ? 

And next, although the great laws of na- 
ture are uniform, yet in their actual operation 
they are constantly traversed and modified by 
other laws, A house is burned down because 
it is the law of fire to burn, and no sane man 
thinks of praying that the law of combustion 
may be changed. But may not the applica- 
tion of other laws by human volition and 
intelligence modify the catastrophe, as in 
thousandsof instances they altogether avert it? 
It is the general law that seed be deposited 
in the ground—that frost, and rain, and 
storm come; but what general law deter- 
mines their particular incidence—their time, 
place, or quantity? Is there not a large 
sphere in which, without interference with 
natural laws, intelligence and will may 
work so as to determine or modify their 
operation? We pray to God, not that He 
would change natural laws, but that He would 
direct and control their application by his 
wise goodness. And why should it not be a 
law of God’s providence, that in individual 
cases, prayer as an act of the religious soul 
should determine these applications? Not 
to pray may be as great a violation of God’s 
order, as not to preserve the centre of gravity. 
Theology, resting upon its own proper 
evidence, says that it is so. Has materialistic 
science so entirely acquainted itself with all 
natural laws and possibilities as to be qualified 
to say it is not so ?—to deny 


“ The mighty hand 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres, 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots steaming thence 
The fair proportion that o’erspreads the spring ! 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And as on earth this grateful change revolves 
With transport touches all the springs of life ?” 
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So in spiritual life; it is its natural law to 
persevere, to grow, to fructify ; buta thousand 
perils and temptations beset each individual 
spiritual life, and it may perish an exception 
to the general law. Therefore, we pray for 
personal grace to persevere, and for personal 
protection from the evils that might be fatal 
to perseverance. 

Patience also is necessary in the processes 
and experiences of life. The husbandman 
does not expect his harvest as soon as he 
has sown his seed. He knows that inter- 
vening processes of death and life are indis- 
pensable. “That which thou sowest is not 
quickened except it die ;” and the evolution 
of life out of death, and the ripening and 
maturing of its perfect fruit is of gradual 
growth, and many stages and experiences. 

So, again, with spiritual life. We realise its 
maturity and its ripened fruits only through 
long cultivation and strenuous exercises, long 
endurances and purifying processes. We walk 
in many a night of darkness, not knowing 
whence the light may break forth. We en- 
dure many an agony, unable to forecast its 
issue. And im exercises of faith and patience 
we stay ourselves upon God. “When He has 
tried us, we shall come forth as gold.” In some 
way or other “our light affliction which is 
but for a moment shall work out for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 
_ 3. The richest harvests are reaped where 
the soil has been subjected to the severest 
processes. The noblest characters are formed 
by the severest trials, 

No life is great, no character is noble, 
until it has been tried and perfected by 
temptation. ‘‘ Take, my brethren, the pro- 
phets for an example of suffering affliction 
and of patience.” Because they so nobly en- 
dured they became prophets. The saints of 
religious life are made “ perfect by suffering.” 
Nothing else so purifies and perfects moral 
qualities. ‘“ They were persecuted, they were 
sawn asunder, they were slain by the sword,” 
and thus they became heroes of faith. “ Be- 
hold, we count them happy who endure,” 
Endurance develops the highest forms of 
spiritual greatness, . “Tribulation worketh 
patience, and patience experience, and ex- 
perience hope, and hope maketh notashamed.” 
The moral excellences of a great character 
shine, like the stars, most brilliantly in the 
night. The men whom even the world cano- 
nises are its heroic sufferers. Even the Phari- 
sees of Jerusalem garnished the tombs of the 
prophets whom their fathers slew. ‘ Blessed 
are they who are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 





Therefore in indicating the noble character 
that suffering produces when rightly borne, the 
apostle puts special emphasis upon “patience.” 
The man in whom patience has had its per- 
fect work is well-nigh perfect altogether. Pa- 
tience is perfected by that which the most 
tries it, by affliction, disappointment, sorrow ; 
the rough processes which, coming upon an 
unsanctified heart, only irritate and disquiet 
it, so that we have often to speak of men as 
soured by their trials. The power of en- 
durance is a great grace. “A good man 
struggling with adversity is a sight for the 
gods.” A Christian man bravely bearing the 
greatest sorrows of life, and refusing even to 
murmur ; holding fast by his integrity, and 
maintaining his determined faith, saying, 
“Most gladly, therefore, will I glory in my 
infirmity ;” “If this cup may not pass except 
I drink it, thy will be done,” is the grandest 
of moral spectacles. Everything wars against 
patience, and yet patience is victorious over all. 


The outward experience tries the inward faith. | 





When there are fightings without, there are | 


fears within. 
hold upon God in a great darkness, to 
acquiesce meekly in his strokes when we can 
see no reason for them; to believe in his 
promises, when all things seem against us. 
Faith only can achieve this, the realisations of 
pure spiritual vision, the assurance that the 
Father is with us, not leading us, in weak in- 
dulgence over easy slopes, and through sunny 
glades, but guiding us firmly over rough paths, 


It is not easy to maintain our | 


throughstormy thickets,andsometimes through | 


the very valley of the shadow of death. The 


way of the cross is the way of light and life. | 


And we are encouraged and strengthened to 
this by the great example of all; we “ con- 
sider Him who endured such contradiction 
of sinners against himself, lest we be wearied 
and faint in our minds.” 

Thus, ever keeping before us the great 
harvest of life, we shall not be impatient of 
the processes that are to mature it. ‘ The 
Lord is very pitiful and of tender mercy.” 
Even while He imposes the rough processes 
that are to perfect us, He pities us and 
sympathizes with us. ‘“ Ye have heard of the 
patience of Job, and seen the end of the 
Lord.” Out of darkness He brought his 
servant into a glorious light. His great and 
manifold sorrows, like the tempest which 
rocks the oak, strengthened the roots, and 
made affluent the fruits of his spiritual life. 
He became great in faith; the supreme ex- 
ample of suffering patiently endured, per- 
fecting noble character. 

HENRY ALLON. 
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NOTES FROM THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 


I.—BURIAL CUSTOMS AND THE DEAD. 


be nothing were the natives of the South 

Pacific more curious than their burial cere- 
monies. The bodies of deceased friends were 
anointed with scented oil, carefully wrapped 
up in a number oi pieces oi cloth, and the 
same day committed to their last resting-place. 
A few were buried in the earth within the 
sacred precincts of the appropriate marae; by 
far the greater number were hidden in caves 
regarded as the special property of certain 
families. At Tamarua is the famous chasm 
Raupa, i.e. “ Leafy-entrance,” so called in al- 
lusionto the dense growth of hibiscus formerly 
surrounding this supposed entrance to the 
shades. It isa hundred and fifty feet deep, and 
has two openings ; the larger one was /e vaa 
noa, ‘the common mouth,” down which were 
unceremoniously thrown the uncovered slain. 
Persons of inferior rank dying a natural 
death were well wrapped up and corded, and 
then gently let down this opening. The 
smaller entrance was only for chiefs and priests 


| of the Tongan tribe. 


On the west side of Mangaia is ¢Ae grand 
depositary of the dead of the ruling families 
who claim to have descended from Rongo, 
and whose ancestors came from the region of 
the setting sun. Its name, Auraka, “ Don't,” 
is very appropriate. This chasm is not nearly 
so deep as Raupa; but like it has two open- 
ings, one sacred, the other common; the 
former being reserved for the superior class, 
the latter for the commoner sort. 

The easiest entrance to this cemetery is by 
a romantic opening called Kauava. ‘Thrice 
has the writer with lighted torches and a 
number of attendants explored its gloomy 
recesses. Sometimes the cave contracts to 
the narrowest dimensions ; at other times its 
roof can scarcely be seen by the glare of 
numerous torches. I have seen hundreds of 
well-preserved mummies in this natural home 
of the dead ; some laid in rows on ledges of 
stalactite, others on wooden platforms. Most 
of them were over fifty years old; although 
some were more recent. Ten entrances to 
this vast subterranean cave are well known ; 
there are many others, as the rock is every- 
where perforated. 

The spirits of the dead, assembled for de- 
parture to the shades in the track of the sun, 


or by the fatal dua (Beslaria laurifolia) tree, | 
| disinterred and burnt in revenge. 


were supposed to take up their temporary 
abode in this spacious cave. Some of them 
at the winter season issuing from Kauava, 


| time to time. 





would march to the edge of the cliff overlook- 
ing the ocean, and leap {rom rock to rock, 
finally disappearing over the sea with the 
king of day. 

The entire neighbourhood oi Auraka was 
deemed sacred to wandering disembodied 
spirits, who were believed to come up at mid- 
night, showing the ghastly wounds by which 
they met their fate. The main road of the 
island now runs through this ancient strong- 
hold of superstition, neat cottages peeping 
out of banana plantations on either side of 
the road. 

If a body were buried in the earth, the 
face was invariably laid downwards, chin and 
knees meeting, and the limbs well secured 
with strongest sinnet cord. A thin covering 
of earth was laid over the corpse, and large 
heavy stones piled over the grave. The in- 
tention was to render it impossible for the 
dead to rise up and injure the living! The 
buried corpse was always made to face the 
rising sun. 

It was usual to bury with the dead some 
article of value. A female would have a cloth 
mallet laid by her side; whilst her husband 
would enjoin his friends to bury with him a 
favourite stone adze or a beautiful white shell 
used in the dance. Such articles were never 
touched afterwards by the living. 

Numbers were buried in caves easily ac- 
cessible, to enable the relatives to visit the 
remains of the dearly-loved lost ones from 
The corpse was occasionally 
exposed to the sun, and re-anointed with 
oil, and then wrapped in fresh cloth. As 
the intensity of sorrow wore off, these visits 
became less frequent, until they finally 
ceased. 

It does not appear that they ever disem- 
bowelled the dead for the purpose of embalm- 
ment. The corpse was simply desiccated 
(rara) and daily anointed. Ngara, when 
supreme chief of Mangaia, built a house at 
the entrance of the cave Tuatini for the pur- 
pose of desiccating the body of his beloved 
mother Teko, the pride of the tribe. So in- 
veterate is this practice, that numerous 
instances have fallen under my own observa- 
tion. : 

Warriors were generally hidden by their 
surviving friends, through fear of their being 
Some 
years ago, an old warrior was lowered down 
the “sacred” entrance of Auraka. The 
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sorrowing friends thus engaged above, did 
not know that two foes were at the bottom 
ready to take possession of the corpse of him 
who had slain several members of their family. 
As soon as the relatives of the deceased 
warrior were gone, several men came to the 
mouth of the cave and with long ropes pulled 
up the corpse and their friends below. That 
same night, the senseless body was carried 
into a solitary spot and utterly consumed 
with fire. All those concerned in this dis- 
creditable affair came to a bad end. 

At the present day, as soon as the change 
for death is evident, the friends dress the 
dying in his best. I once was grieved to see 
a woman dying in a flaming red satin jacket, 
her head completely covered with artificial 
flowers! This grand collection of finery was 
to prove the affection of her relatives to her. 
A young woman died some years since ten- 
derly loved by her husband. To mark his 


affection, he actually arrayed the dead in a. 


new pair of broad-cloth trousers under her 
best Sabbath dress, and placed a silver dollar 
in her mouth! Thus absurdly apparelled 
she was buried. I did not hear of the cir- 
cumstance until the following day. 

The dead are now invariably buried in 
wooden coffins, after a short service has been 
held either at the grave, or, in the event of 
rain, at the usual residence of the deceased, 
in order to point out to the mourners the 
great antidote of death. A grand display of 
native cloth is sure to be made on such occa- 
sions, large quantities being wrapped round 
and round the corpse and coffin, and then 
wastefully buried in the earth. 

The standing rule is, if a man dies, all 
his manus must die too; ze. all the pigs, 
ducks, and fowls belonging to the deceased. 
Why should they outlive their master? The 
entire district where he lived take up taro and 
prepare a feast in honour of the dead. If the 
deceased happened to have left no pigs, his 
property must be collected to purchase some. 
Sometimes the relatives club together to pur- 
chase a pig or two, in order to save the credit 
of their family. An old, cross-grained woman, 
in her last sickness, killed and ate the only 
pig she possessed, in revenge for supposed 
neglect on the part of her relatives, who were 
thus compelled to furnish one at their own 
cost for her burial. 

This ill-timed feasting is an ancient cus- 
tom, arising out of the tribal system. At 
such gatherings the will of the deceased is 
made known to the elders of the tribe, to be 
either ratified or modified. 

A grand interchange of presents is usual 





on these occasions ; but, excepting the near 
relatives of the deceased, nobody is really 
the worse for it, as it is etiquette to see that 
distant relatives get back similar articles to 
what they brought. I once heard a native 
grumbling that whilst he had shown his 
“love” to the dead by the gift of a hen 
turkey, the household had only sent him 
back a fowl! 

The rule is, whatever is laid upon the 
corpse is to be buried with it, and no 
further notice taken of it ; but, whatever is 
placed by the side, without touching it, is to 
be repaid ! 

The wailing for the dead is long and oud, 
strongly recalling to the mind striking biblical 
instances. The most affecting things are 
said on such occasions, but always in a set 
form.. Many persons have the reputation 
of being clever wailers. Scraps of song 
from ancient “laments” are introduced ; 
texts of Scripture are mingled with the most 
passionate expressions of grief. The wailers 
usually lose their voices for several days, and 
their eyes are frightfully swollen with crying. 

The writer will never forget the prolonged 
wailing of the natives for his beloved first- 
born, the kind things addressed to the dead, 
and the public mourning which followed, 
kept up for three months by the entire popu- 
lation—a voluntary mark of respect and sym- 
pathy with their missionary in the loss of 
two dear children laid in the same tomb 
within a week. 

Their ideas of mourning are curious. A 
widow will lay aside her bonnet and wear 
the hat of her late husband ; sometimes a 
widower will go about in a loose gown of his 
departed wife, worn over his own proper 
dress. Instead of a shawl, a mother will 
place on her back a pair of trousers belong- 
ing to a little boy just laid in his grave. A 
more rational sort of mourning is adopted by 
the more intelligent. 

A death in a family is the signal for a 
change of names amongst the near relatives 
of the deceased. The greatest ingenuity is 
exercised in devising new appellations. 
Sometimes thése names are most offensive 
to all good taste. Usually, however, they 
are unobjectionable. Sadaraka, the native 
minister of this village, has suffered from 
weakness of sight. His grandson is con- 
sequently named “ Dim-sight.” A chief has 
adopted the name “ Press-me,” because his 
dying grandchild repeatedly said, “ Press 
me,” in hope of obtaining ease from pain. 
When the king’s son was stolen by the Peru- 
vian slavers, in 1863, the father gave out that 
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his name for the future should be “ Lost- The neighbourhood of Auraka was, until 
son.” The son was subsequently restored, | lately, famous for a species of red fly, cover- 
and yet the now inappropriate name is|ing the rocks and bushes, but found no- 
kept up. A neighbour of mine is known; where else on the island. These red flies 
as “ Deal-coffin,” because a young relative | were regarded as the guardians ( fa ¢‘uarang? ) 
was put into an ordinary ship-chest, the key | of the cave and of the dead. 

turned, and the whole committed to the Strangely indeed they have disappeared 
tomb. Some, however, prefer good old Bible | with the prevalence of Christianity. Did 
names. | these flies prey upon the dead? They ought 























Ancient Burial-place in Mangaia (Kauava). 


then to have been common wherever the | body in the marae was “the burial,” or the 
dead were buried in open caves. | committal of the spirit to the care of the 
Chiefs and priests occasionally received | god worshipped by him in life, whilst the 
the honour of a “ spirit-burial” (tanu vaerua) ; | letting down of the corpse into the deep 
the corpse being borne to the most renowned | chasm was designated “ the throwing away of 
marae on the island, and allowed to remain | the bones” (éringa ivi), the well-wrapped-up 
within the sacred enclosure for some hours, | body being regarded as a mere bundle of 
but the same day hidden away in the tribal | bones after the exit of the spirit. 
cave. In such cases the depositing of the | WILLIAM WYATT GILL. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN PROGRESS IN INDIA. 


N attempting to estimate the progress and 
present position of Christian truth in 
India, even more than in other questions 
relating to that country, the most divergent 
conclusions may be arrived at. If the esti- 
mate is comparative, taking a period before 
the Mutiny as the standard of the past, then 
it would be difficult to exaggerate the progress 
that has been made, whether that be tested 
by statistics or by the effect on heathen 
institutions and society. Twenty years ago, 


| for instance, when I landed in Bengal, Lord 


| Dalhousie’s great reforms had been accom- 


plished ; the Act which secured the civil and 
religious rights of converts from Hindooism 


| had been passed ; Mr. Thomason had created 


his system of popular instruction in the 
North-Western Provinces; the first mis- 
sionary census had been taken and the first 
conference was soon to be held; the Catholic 
Education Despatch of 1854 was being pre- 
pared; and Hindoo widow-marriage was 
legalised. The country entered on a new 
era. The sepoy war consolidated these 


| reforms, opened the eyes of England .and 


America to their duty to India, and atoned 
for the East India Company’s timid com- 
promises with heathenism. The Christian 
progress of these twenty years may be said, 


| deliberately, to be without a parallel in the 
| history of Christianity even under the Romaa 





| Empire, if it be looked on as a prepaxatio 


evangelwa. On the other hand, the observer 
who has not lived through that period, but 
has been long enough in India to see the 
mighty work-of destruction that has yet to be 
done, might, honestly enough, represent all 
that has been accomplished by Christianity 
in India as discouragingly small. And the 
critic who confined himself to a picture of the 
present position of Christian truth in India, 
without reference either to the steps by which 
that position has been reached or to the 
obstacles which condition its advance, might 
draw a still more gloomy picture. I propose 
to look only at the present aspects of Chris- 
tian progress, so far as it has been influenced 
by Europeans, by the action of Government, 
and by the natives themselves, always grate- 
fully remembering by what rapid strides suc- 
cess has been reached, but more anxious that 
the Christians of Great Britain and America 
should realise how much they have still to do. 

Calcutta, and therefore the greater part of 
India, is only twice as far from England as 
New York is. 





The West has thus been | 


brought so close to the East, that European 
influences stream in upon both Anglo-Indians 
and natives for good or for evil. All reading 
and thoughtful men here, English and natives, 
thus catch the spirit of the day in Europe al- 
most as quickly as if they lived there, and 
often in an exaggerated form. Hence the 
state of educated society in relation to Chris- 
tian truth and life is very much the same in 
India as it is in England. 

Rationalism has a tendency to become 
even stronger and secularism to be more 
bitter against Christianity here, because Euro- 
peans are early accustomed to power, while 
deprived of the corrective and restraining in- 
fluences of English society which is based on 
and permeated by faith, and the natives who 
study our periodical and anti-Christian litera- 
ture run into license. Certainly, to the 
superficial observer, English society in India 
does not appear to be so decidedly or gene- 
rally Christian as it was, while it is more free 
from open immorality. But this is true of 
India only in the same sense as it is of Great 
Britain. That is, there are not few who lead 
godly lives and keep to the old paths, but 
there are more who have exchanged indiffer- 
ence for inquiry and contempt of divine 
things for a purely intellectual criticism of, 
and half conscious superiority to, the super- 
natural. The competitive system, the large 
importation of mechanics and railway em- 
ployés, and the failure of the churches to 
cope with the increase of nominal Christians, 
have had much to do with this. The Hailey- 
bury civilian either cared for none of thes 
things, or he was a thoughtlessly liberal giver 
to missionary work as good in itself, or he 
was an earnest Christian man. The compe- 
tition-wallah is quite as often an earnes* 
Christian, but many come out with an intel- 
lectual training, and ip an age, that tempt 
them to become critics of all things human 
and divine. The same is true of not a few 
of the educational service, from Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, and their influence 
on the native students is direct. Both 
classes write much for the press, which I have 
never known to be so bitterly secular as it is 
at present. Almost all are men of high cha- 
racter and ability, but all their influence is 
directed to produce in the natives whom state 
education has left creedless, the conviction 
that the ablest Christians believe Christianity 
to be dead, or to consist of a set of dogmas 
fit only for the northern races of Europe. 
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The effect of this in raising a new obstacle 
to missionary progress may be imagined, and 
it ought to guide the churches in their selec- 
tion of men to be sent out as evangelisers, 
and stimulate them to new zeal in the work 
of the higher Christian education. The 
number of evangelical Christians is as great 
as ever, and their zeal is not less, but they 
have not increased proportionally to Anglo- 
Indian Society. They, and all who are in- 
terested in the numerous charities of our 
Indian cities, and in the various missions 
that look for local support, find that support 
steadily diminishing. Not only are there 
fewer of the highly-paid officials who give for 
proselytizing and charitable objects, but there 
is less to give. The rise of prices has made 
living proportionally as expensive here as it 
has become in London, the Queen’s officers 
have, to a large extent, taken the place of 
the Company’s, who made India their home, 
and voluntary effort is cramped as it never 
was before. Then the Christian camp is 
divided. While the evangelical members of 
all churches—being in the front of the com- 
mon enemy—meet and work together with a 
unity that might put the sects at home to 
shame, the sacerdotal party has obtained 
virtual possession of the two dioceses of 
Calcutta and Bombay. If Europe has sent 
India the one extreme of a proud intellectu- 
alism, it has not spared the other of a subtle 
superstition. For all India, there are one 
hundred and sixty Church of England chap- 
lains, besides a few of the Church of Scot- 
land. As the older men, selected under 
Bishop Wilson’s influence, pass away, their 
places are taken by many who come out 
saturated with what is at present called 
Anglicanism. The wise and moderating in- 
fluences of Bishop Cotton being withdrawn, 
the temptation is for every chaplain not de- 
cidedly evangelical to swim with the stream. 
Bishop Milman’s unwearied labours and self- 
sacrifice, in his travels over the length and 
breadth of Northern and Central India, can- 
not be too highly praised. No one will for- 


| get the noble defence of the truth against 


Bishop Colenso by Dr. Douglas, Bishop of 
Bombay, when he was Dean of Cape Town. 
But both encourage and sometimes cause a 
departure from the Reformation principles 
and practice of the Church of England, which 
is fast weakening the position of that Church 
in India. The more pronounced of the 
evangelical laymen are driven out of it alto- 
gether, into Union churches conducted by 
Nonconformist or Presbyterian ministers. 
Or, as in Calcutta, they desert the chaplains’ 





churches to crowd the Old or Mission Church 
established last century by the noble Charles 
Grant, where they enjoy the services of the 
Church Missionary Society’s agents. Recently, 
headed by Sir William Muir, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
upwards of four hundred memorialised Bishop 
Milman against the sacramentarian practices 
permitted in so many churches, and received 
a reply similar to that which called forth such 
severe criticisms on the response of tlie Arch- 
bishops to the Sixty Thousand in England. 
With the Established Church thus warring 
against herself as well as the common Chris- 
tianity, and scepticism justified by an intel- 
lectual ability that commands the press, it is 
not to be expected that the Roman Catholic 
Church should be unconcerned. The Jesuits 
have obtained a footing in Calcutta and 
Bombay, which they use with a zeal that 
might stimulate Protestants. They conduct 
large schools for boys and girls, and almost 
monopolize the poorer class of mixed Chris- 
tians. Their services, as military chaplains, 
are far from useful either to the Irish soldier, 


whose language, as foreigners, they do not | 
know, or to the State, which pays men who | 


are politically undesirable. But they con- 
tinue to increase, and however evil their in- 
fluence, they show a degree of self-sacrifice 
and energy to which their Anglican imitators 
do not aspire. For sacerdotalism in India 
lacks the one apology which it often pleads 
with success elsewhere—if we except the 
Bishop and one or two chaplains—hard work 
among the poor, disinterested devotion to 
the welfare of others. In Madras, under a 
man like Dr. Caldwell, or a bishop like 
Dr. Gell, the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel has done, and is doing, noble 
work. But in the two other dioceses the 
action of the Bishop has been rather in the 
direction of division, or of building on other 
men’s foundations. 

The attitude of the Government towards 
Christian truth, within its own sphere, has 
been much more satisfactory than that of the 
Church of late. The Mutiny taught us the 
lesson that neutrality towards religion does 
not mean the discouragement of Christianity 
because it is the faith of the Government, 
which either fears—as the Company did— 
the political effect of a perfect toleration, or 
—as the secularists now do—the misinterpre- 
tation of the motives of the State. In truth 
when, as in Hindooism, religion is so closely 
allied with social and secular enormities, and, 
as in Mahomedanism, with social and politi- 
cal consequences, which no civilised Govern- 
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ment dare tolerate if it is to exist, a ruler 
like the Governor-General of India must face 
the risk of being misunderstood. So it was 
when Lord Dalhousie passed the Toleration 
and Widow Marriage Acts. So it was when, 
after the Mutiny and Lord Canning’s ad- 
ministration, Lord Lawrence and Sir Henry 
Maine removed the marriage as Lord Dal- 
housie had abrogated the other civil disabili- 
ties of dissidents from Hindooism. And so 
it is now, when Lord Northbrook is mis- 
understood and Sir George Campbell is 
attacked on the same grounds. When the 
former became Governor-General, and in 
virtue of that position was Chancellor of the 
University of Calcutta, he was called on to 
express publicly his opinion of the Catholic 
Despatch of 1854, on education, which he 
had himself written when the secretary of Sir 
Charles Wood. With a delicacy and aq tact 
that the excited Bengalees appreciated, but 
with a firmness they have not yet fully realised, 
Lord Northbrook endorsed the principle of 
the despatch, up to that time neglected in 
Bengal—that purely secular instruction is 
bad in itself, as not educating the whole 
man ; is pernicious in its consequences, as 
ignoring his higher nature ; and is politically 
undesirable if not dangerous. His Excellency 
therefore expressed his ardent desire that the 
time would soon come when Government 
might retire from the direct support of such 
secularism, and when the public would endow 
and conduct their own colleges, according to 
their own faith, with such help as the State 
could spare from the primary instruction of 
the masses. This is pure neutrality, accord- 
ing to which Christian truth would have only 
a fair field in its contest with the, at present, 
favoured secularism, and with every form of 
error ; and it is satisfactory to find the Govern- 
ment of India publicly adopting it for the 
first time since the despatch of 1854 was 
written. 

The question of conceding to Christianity 
the fair field hitherto reserved for every other 
creed or no-creed, has just been settled in 
another form by Sir George Campbell, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. He shares 
Lord Northbrook’s views against the per- 
manent support of secular State Colleges 
only so far as to say that girls, at least, should 
receive a religious or moral education. But 
how is the State to act towards the twenty or 
twenty-five millions of its non-Aryan subjects, 
the jungle tribes known as Sonthals, Koles, 
Gonds, and Karens, who are not Hindoos, 
nor Mahomedans, nor Boodhists, but mere 
devil-worshippers or creedless, and who are 








ready to become Christians? This simple 
truthful people are the victims of the Hindoo 
usurer, trader, and landlord. No one has 
ever cared for them save the English official 
and the missionary, British, American, or 
German. From Augustus Cleveland in the 
days of Warren Hastings to Sir A. Phayre 
and Colonel Dalton now, missionaries have 
settled among them, have taught them, and 
have evangelised them. The Hindoo, Ma- 
homedan, and Boodhist have kept aloof, or 
have been cruel oppressors. As a Govern- 
ment, surely neutrality does not demand that 
we are to leave them to be improved off the 
face of their hills on the one hand by Hindoo 
fraud, and on the other by European vice. 
It has been, since the Mutiny, the custom to 
give the missionaries grants to erect schools 
among them, and as private gentlemen the 
English officials have helped the missionaries. 
Now, Sir George Campbell has, in a public 
letter to the Bishop, reduced this to an ac- 
knowledged policy. English secularist and 
Hindoo idolater have united in the denuncia- 
tion of this departure from the “neutrality” 
laid down in the Proclamation of 1858, in 
which the Queen, expressing her firm reliance 
on the truth of Christianity, declared that she 
would not force her convictions on her native 
subjects. The society established to prop up 
orthodox Hindooism in Calcutta now claims 
the non-Aryan tribes as good Hindoos, 
because some of them burn their dead, and 
has resolved to ask for grants to establish 
Hindoo schools. Now the point of Sir George 
Campbell’s action is this, that he aids mis- 
sionary schools because they are and have 
been the only agencies in existence among 
these tribes. If the Calcutta idolaters establish 
schools which they can induce the simple 
people they have so long oppressed to attend, 
and in which they give a good secular educa- 
tion, they may claim grants under the general 
rules. Christianity has no need to be afraid 
of Hindooism, especially among the jungle 
tribes for whom it has done so much. After 
the declaration of Lord Northbrook’s educa- 
tional policy and the publication of Sir 
George Campbell’s letter on neutrality in 
relation to the non-Aryan tribes, we may 
express our satisfaction that the Government 
itself is no longer in bondage while it seeks 
to secure religious liberty at all. 

Such is the attitude the,State has at last 
reached—that of true neutrality between 
Christianity and other creeds. But it has 
been called on to regulate its conduct to the 
different sects within the pale of Christianity. 
The echoes of the fall of the Irish Church, 
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and of the conflicts regarding the establish- 
ment principle, have reached India. But 
they would have had little effect, probably, 
seeing that, as the Government of India is 
bound to provide spiritual services for its 
soldiers and officials, there must always be 
an establishment of some kind. The refusal 
of evangelical and Presbyterian soldiers, in 
many cases, to attend the Government chap- 
lain when he is a ritualist, and the preference 
of the former for missionary churches when 
they exist, has combined with financial con- 
siderations to raise the whole question effec- 
tually. Government lately called on the 
chaplains for returns of the attendance at the 
State andthe Aided churches supplied by the 
Additional Clergy Society, in order to ascer- 
tain who get the benefit of the quarter of a 
million sterling spent on the ecclesiastical 
establishments of every kind every year. The 
figures are still before the Governor-General. 
The desire is that the voluntary system may 
be more carried out in the large cities and in 
the case of civil officials, so that ultimately 
there may be none but military chaplains, 
and perhaps such an approach to concurrent 
endowment as a grant of £120 a year to the 
one Protestant church in a civil station that 
is preferred by the majority. For, all ques- 
tions of establishment and of the efficiency 
of chaplains apart, Christian truth and mo- 
rality in India owe much to this ecclesiastical 
expenditure. Nor should the State retire 
from any station, where it alone has held out 
the light of Christian worship, until it is sure 
that an aided or voluntary system will take 
its place. 

Such being the present relation of the 
Church and of Government to Christian truth 
in India, what is that truth accomplishing 
among the natives? Its indirect effects seem 
striking to the eye that has watched the pro- 
gress of twenty years. In the cities and large 
stations the decadence of Hindooism is 
marked ; at the pilgrim-shrines and festivals 
the decay can be traced with ease, though 
the data are necessarily of a different kind. 
In the former educated Hindoo society con- 
sists of Sceptics, Brahmists, and Christians— 
the latter bulking more largely every year 
both in numbers and influence. Of the 
sceptics I have already written. Their case 
is most hopeful, for scepticism is more foreign 
to the Oriental mind, which is inclined to 
mysticism, than to the European or American. 
And the Oriental, whether Hindoo or Mus- 
sulman, is singularly susceptible to the fasci- 
nation of a pure and holy character stronger 
than his own. Christian missionaries and 





laymen of this type would win many who 
are led astray by the intellectual ability of 
the English Positivist or rest in the vague 
benevolence of the American Theist. 

The Brahmists are now confined to the 
progressive class represented by Keshub 
Chunder Sen, the old or Vedantic Schoo! 
having virtually identified themselves of late 
with the worst institutions of Hindooism, 
though they still retain a separate organiza- 
tion and meeting-place. The few hundred 
followers of Keshub seem to have reached 
the last stage of development which their 
opposition to a written Revelation allows of. 
Their little mundir, or chapel, is still filled 
every Sunday by some three hundred devout 
worshippers. Their amiable and, I believe, 
sincere leader is now engaged in discoursing 
on the necessity of what he calls miracles— 
these being merely such mental changes as a 
man’s own resolve may produce, or such 
mystic influence as theistic worship is sup- 
posed to create. Some months ago a timid 
attempt to draw up a dogmatic creed was 
made. The document laid down pure Theism 
in eleven propositions, or statements, which 
have been thus described :—An immortality 
of progressive advance; intuitive faith and 
the volume of nature as the “scripture” of 
Brahmism ; daily worship consisting of ado- 
ration, contemplation, gratitude, and prayer 
for deliverance from sin; gratitude and love 
towards “ gifted men,” from Moses to Chai- 
tanya ; the way of salvation as lying in wor- 
ship, good company, and good books; 
Brahmism as natural religion ; God’s accept- 
ance of all men who have faith and righteous- 
ness as belonging to one caste; four sets of 
duties to God, to self, to other men, and to 
animals; atonement by reconciliation to a 
just God, who accepts the soul that prays, 
having been chastised with adequate agonies; 
and salvation as consisting in the growing 
deliverance of the soul from sinful desires 
and deeds through the companionship of 
God, who is the Brahmist’s heaven. ‘This 
has gone no farther, and indeed it is incon- 
sistent with the very principle of a faith 
which recognises no authority but individual 
intuitions, subject to no criteria, philoso- 
phical or other. The journals of Brahmism 
have teemed of late with complaints of the 
backsliding of its followers, and have called 
on Christians to join in arresting the revival 
of idolatry. Isee no such signs of growth, 
or permanence, as appeared before Keshub 
Chunder was patronised by high officials in 
India, and lionised by a section of society in 
England. I sympathize with him rather on 
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the side of his social reforms. But neither 
he nor his Theodore Parkerism forms the 
stuff which brings nations or even communi- 
ties to the birth. As the above eleven 
utterances show, however, his is such an 
advance on Hindooism that the Church 
must be still interested in the reform, even if 


his sublimed humanism did not combine with | 
the opposite secularism which he so stoutly | 


opposes, to arrest awakened souls on their 
way to the Cross. 

A very careful observation of the people 
at the festival of Jugganath, in the Hooghly 
district, this year, and occurrences at other 
great centres of superstition frequented by 
the masses and the purely orthodox, convince 
me that the decadence of Hindooism—how- 
ever slowly the process of corruption may go 
on—is not confined to the cities and to the 
upper and middle classes. It is inevitable 
that each generation should have less faith in 
idolatry than its predecessor, if we consider 
the increasing anti-idolatrous influences to 
which each is subject, whether directly or 
indirectly. .The missionary’s teaching, the 
Government’s action, the slow pulverising 
produced by our civilisation generally, from 
the railway to the cheap umbrella which is 
is everywhere pushing out the covering of 
leaf, are all telling. From Conjeveram in 
the south, to Serampore in the north, the 
people can be got only with difficulty to 
drag the idol cars, and that although many 
are tenants on ‘the temple lands. The rapt 
awe of the crowd, the pitiful bleating of the 
women, the mad fervour of the men, when 
the hideous block called a deity is brought 
out and hoisted up to its place, and the 
people utter a sigh of gratitude because they 
have “seen God,” are diminishing, are dis- 
appearing every year. The idolatrous part 
of the festival is fast being reduced to a 
vulgar struggle by the priests for the money 
that is coming in so slowly now. So, in 
Western India, at Pundherpoor, some hun- 
dred miles south of Poona, we have just 
heard that a worshipper has “killed” the 
great god Vitthoba, by smashing in its breast 
and breaking its legs. This idol is to half 
India what Diana was to Ephesus and the 
Greeco-Asiatic world. Great Pan is dead,” 
is the wail of the superstitious Hindoos, led 
on by the priests, the hope of whose gains is 
gone till the figure is patched up and the 
deity is invoked to enter it again, with cere- 
monies intended to attract new crowds. 

But there is a better test than such repre- 
sentative facts. In 1863 the Government of 
India finally divested itself of all connection 





with idol and mosque endowments by an 
Act which declared that they should be 
managed by committees of the worshippers 
interested in them. There were many such 
endowments to which the Act could not 
apply, because Government had never been 
connected with their management at all. 
Where committees or “ churchwardens,” as 
some of the Anglo-native papers called them, 
were appointed, suits have been brought 
against the priests for mal-administration of 
the lands orfunds. This is chiefly in Madras. 
But, generally, there are no committees, and 
a cry has been raised for years to the Govern- 
ment to constitute itself guardian of all idol 
property in the interests of its Hindoo sub- 
jects. Since 1863 endowments have been 
wasted, and temples have gone to decay. 
Not only so, but the arch-priests lead, in 
some cases, lives so scandalous that the 
orthodox Hindoos fear for the honour of 
their wives. Six miles from this place, where 
I write, there is the great shrine of the 
Esculapian Sheev, at Tarkeshwar, to which 
the sick and the barren crowd. The Mohunt, 
or head of the shrine, has been forced to flee 
to escape the penal consequences of an adul- 
terous intrigue, the result of which was that 
the deluded wife was murdered by her hus- 
band. But for the murder the scandal is too 
common to have attracted the notice it has 
called forth among thenatives. I have been 
at once surprised and pleased to find that a 
suggestion which, with some hesitation, I 
ventured to make three years ago, has 
borne fruit in the comments of the Hindoo 
press on the case. I had urged that, though 
Government cannot again interfere to manage 
the temple revenues, it would be well if the 
intelligent worshippers combined to devote a 
portion of them to supply those schools and 
colleges which, in Europe, were established 
from the church lands. More than one 
Bengalee paper now urges that, after the 
regular expenses connected with the worship 
of the idol have been met, the surplus should 
be expended on roads, dispensaries, and 
schools. “ Why is not Sir George Campbell 
bold enough to do such a thing as this?” it 
is asked. This is not in a city, but in rural 
Bengal, among the villages. When the people 
discover that they may lighten the burden of 
local taxation in this way, we may expect 
them to force the Government to action. 
Meanwhile, such is Hindooism that the Chris- 
tian Government is called on to save its 
temples from decay, to deliver its votaries 
from the plunder, and to save their families 
from the debauchery of its priests. 
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I will not say anything of the direct in- 
fluence of the Gospel of Christ in creating a 
Christian community which already numbers 
the fourth of a million, and a literature in 
some thirty of the languages and dialects of 
India, based on the Vernacular Bible, and 
saturated with its life-giving truths. Nor will 
I be tempted to discuss the change which is 
silently transforming the old, bitter, and in 
its time useful method of evangelising by 
controversy into such a witness-bearing to 
the power of the Gospel in their own hearts 
and lives, by the missionaries, as was prac- 
tised by the Apostles, who could not but 
testify the things they had seen and felt. 
Have I not, in these twenty years, seen in 
every part of India, from Peshawur to Tra- 
vancore, and from Kurrachee to far Tonghoo, 
the Church of India springing into existence, 
so that the tens of thousands of converts and 
their children, made by the instrumentality 
of the sects of Great Britain, America, Ger- 
many, and Denmark, now begin to agitate 
for union into a corporate body, for an inde- 
pendent and organic existence as a Church, 
which will develop in its own way, no longer 
fettered and injured by the historical divi- 








sions of Western Christendom? Their demand 
may be premature, though it is general, but 
who will not sympathize with it? Is it not 
for this that the Western Churches have 
laboured and prayed since they woke up to 
their duty seventy-five yearsago? But those 
who would understand what the Indian 


Church has become in that time should turn | 


to what is misnamed the “Report of the 
General Missionary Conference,* held at Alla- 
habad, 1872—73,” but is really an elaborate, 
and often able, discussion of evangelistic 
methods, and summary of missionary failures 
and successes up to the present time. 

I have said enough to show that while 
Government, the missionaries, and even the 
native Church itself, are doing their duty in 
relation to Christian progress in India, new 
obstacles arise from nominal Christianity, 
from Western Church divisions, and from the 
rationalism or secularism with which the 
Churches at home should better enable us to 
fight in India, while they maintain the con- 
flict at their own doors. GEORGE SMITH. 

SERAMPORE, August 5th, 1873. 








* London : Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. Printed by C. | 


Foster, Madras. 1873. 
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MATTHEW THE PUBLICAN. 


“ He made a great feast.” 
TRANGE company of guests, 
The refuse of a petty Syrian town, 
Jews, who had glided down and ever down, 
Scorned and reviled of all, 
Sunk in the heathen’s thrall ; 
The trader, who his petty gains invests 
In traffic poor and mean ; 
The herdsman, not of kine, or goat, or sheep, 
But tending beast unclean ; 
Women, who now in bitter anguish weep, 
And now with braided hair 
And cold, defiant stare, 
Fresh store of evil for the future heap, 
And sow the seed of harvest they shall reap: 
These, but not these alone, 
The fishers from the havens and the creeks 
Of fair Gennesareth’s shore ; 
The merchant, who for many a fair pearl seeks, 
Or gathers golden ore, 
Or knows the worth of every glittering stone ; 
The soldier rough and rude, 
Whose hands, in blood imbrued, 
Where the stern legion passed in fiery haste, 
Have many a home laid waste, 
And to the conquered left the peace of solitude. 


Why are they met to-day ? 
What makes the publican forsake his way, 
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And turn to calling new ; | 
Make up the strict account | 
To the last mite’s amount, | 
To his old masters faithful found and true, 
That he, as free from blame, 
Bringing no needless shame, 
May his new Master serve with reverence due ? 
And who is this that comes as honoured guest, 
In poorest weed of Rabbi’s garments drest, 
And takes his place and hears 
All whispered hopes and fears, 
| And listens to the rude, rough peasant’s speech, 
|| And drinks the peasant’s wine, 
| 
| 





Or strolls with fishers on the sand-strown beach, 
And speaks of things divine ? 
Who is it that with loving word and look 
Opens to men a page in God’s great book 
They had not read before, 
The lessons of the billows and the shore, 
Birds of the air, and lilies of the field ? 
All these their wisdom yield ; 
And He to open gaze of wondering eye 
Spreads the rich stores of God’s great treasury. 


Ah! soon the whispers spread : 
‘¢ Where has all reverence fled, 
When He, the Prophet-Rabbi, mingles thus 
With outcasts vile and poor ; 
| Reclines with heathens on the self-same floor, 
And, rather than converse with one of us, 
Will make the publican his chosen friend ; 
{ 


Or, as their nets they mend, 
Call the rough fisher from their wonted task, 
His message to proclaim, 
Quickening keen sense of shame, | 
Till they too ask, 
* What shall we do to rise from sinful grave ? 
What arm has strength to save ?’ 
And does He now with sinners sit and eat, 
Or, His hand clasped in theirs, 
Walk through the crowded street, 
As though He joined in all their earth-born cares ?” 


Yes, even so, for Levi calls his friends 
To share his peace and joy ; 
Thus the old life in love and mercy ends 
That nothing can destroy, 
And the new name he bears, 
Matthew, “God-given,” tells of one who lives | 
Above all treasures that this base earth gives, 
And, testing God’s great love, 
Poured freely from above, 
Gives in return his whole life consecrate 
To serve the Lord in early toil and late, 
To preach his glorious Name, 
His Gospel to proclaim, 
All foes of truth with steadfast heart resist, 
And be, in word and deed, a true Evangelist. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE. 
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THE EDITOR’S ROOM. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
PILGRIMAGES AND CONFESSIONAL. 


E lately read the story of a negro woman in 

America that twice over had bought her own 
freedom, and as often, through some mishap, had 
been dragged back to slavery, but who was buying 
herself a third time when the war set her free. We 
sometimes wonder whether something of the same 
sort may not have to be done by England. At the 
Reformation she bought her freedom at a great price; 
the blood of her martyrs is still one of her noblest 
heritages; and yet it would seem as if she would 
have to buy it again. The prospect of the coming 
conflict is not cheering. An ebbing tide is a dis- 
heartening thing ; to lose the results, or a considerable 
share of the results, of a long fight and great victory 
is hard to bear. Yet who can shut his eyes to the 
fact that a powerful tide has set in, in the direction 
of Rome? The English pilgrimage to Paray-le- 
Monial, and the fight for the confessional, are facts 
too decisive to allow any doubt of it to remain. Per- 
haps the most distressing aspect of the movement is 
the manner in which it tends to promote unbelief. 
The very sincerity of many of the persons who are 
prominent in this movement, the very purity of the 
motives by which they seem to be actuated, must 
have this effect in the case of many. If sincere and 
ardent souls, it will be argued, holding on to Christi- 
anity, drift away to such pernicious absurdity on the 
one side, and such pernicious mischief on the other, 
must there not be something radically wrong in the 
whole thing? Persons of sceptical tendency are 
seldom either cautious or careful in their reasoning, 
and though such an argument is extremely slim, it 
proves in practice extremely telling. ‘It is grievous 
to know,” says an influential paper, “‘ that Rational- 
ism is making at least as many converts as Ritualism, 
and for the most part converts of an infinitely nobler 
class. For one weak-minded man or excitable woman, 
who is led away by the antiquated superstitions which 
are being furbished up as the stock-in-trade of a 
thousand pulpits, there is at least another man and 
woman—usually of stronger intellect—who is induced 
by these absurdities to turn aside from all religious 
faith or profession. Terrible, beyond the power of 
words to declare, is the injury which the revival of 
these rites and mummeries and incomprehensible 
doctrines has done to the cause of pure and undefiled 
religion. If scepticism is more open and more widely 
spread now than it has ever been before, we have 
chiefly to thank those who have made the very name 
of religion seem ridiculous to thinking men. They 
are pursuing their own path either blind or reckless 
as to the direction in which it leads them ; but if they 
could be induced to study the history of the Church 
in France, let us say, and see how completely intel- 
lect in that country has been divorced from faith, they 
might not view their trumpery little triumphs in the 








matter of a Baldacchino or a confessional with the 
complacency which at present distinguishes them.” 
The Vigilance Committee representing the views 
of those, whether Churchmen or Nonconformists, 
who think that in the interests of divine truth, and 
apart altogether from the question of establishment 
or disestablishment, steps ought to be taken to check 
the movement towards Rome, have issued an address 
to the Christian people of England, in which they 
express the hope “ that true-hearted men, in all parts 
of the country, will confer, pray, and if possible work 
together, in this time of common danger, so that by 
the inculcation of truth and the revival of spiritual 
earnestness, as well as by the public political action 
which the nature of the case requires, the ominous , 
advance of superstition may, under the divine bless- 
ing, be repelled, and the English Reformation not 
only vindicated, but developed and perfected.” It is 
desired to secure, in the event of the election of a new 
Parliament, that candidates shall be tested as to their 
loyalty to the cause of Protestantism, and as to their 
willingness to do what they can to prevent a national 
institution from being surrendered to the hands from 
which it was rescued at the time of the Reformation. 


LICENSING AND DRINKING. 


Attention continues to be directed to the effects 
which have flowed from the recent modification of 
the laws of England in reference to public-houses 
and the licensing system. The licensed victuallers 
are calling for the restoration of the old hours, and 
are particularly dissatisfied at the loss of one of their 
best hours,—from eleven to twelve o’clock at night. 
They urge that the loss of that hour for drinking 
purposes is a serious inconvenience to the public, and 
a serious interference with the liberty of the subject. 
When inquiry is made as to results, it appears that, 
so far as London is concerned, instead of a diminution 
in the number of persons apprehended by the police 
for being drunk, there has been a large increase, the 
number being for 1872, 33,867, or 5,626 more than 
in 1871. The reason of this is, that publicans, who 
formerly would allow drunken persons to remain on 
their premises until they were partially sober, or were 
taken home by their friends, became apprehensive of 
the consequences of persons being found drunk on 
their premises, and would not serve them, but turned 
them into the streets, or cal 1 on the police to re- 
move them. The reports received at the Brewster 
sessions throughout the country are nearly uniform 
in attesting that there has been much greater quiet- 
ness in the streets than formerly, but rather an increase 
than a diminution of the cases of drunkenness. It is 
to be considered, however, that the increase of the 
wages of the working classes is acknowledged to 
have produced a large increase of drinking,— the 
excise returns, indeed, make this very clear; and that 
the increase in the number of apprehensions may be 
quite compatible with a beneficial operation of the 
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limitation of hours. Petitions presented to the justices 
by the publicans for an extension of the hours have 
generally been refused. It must be admitted to be 
a great disappointment to find that in any point of 
view whatever, the prevalence of drunkenness should 
appear to be so much greater than it was. Probably, 
however, this is the method taken by Providence 
thoroughly to rouse attention to an evil of such alarm- 
ing dimensions and degrading tendency; and so to 
show us this vile national sin, that we shall humble 
ourselves in God’s sight, seek as a nation to be washed 
from its stain, and to be guided and led on by Him 


to the most effectual measures for remedying the evil. | 


POISONED MILK. 


The feeding of the great communities that now 
constitute the population of our cities is a singular 
process, accompanied with a vast amount of adultera- 
tion and trickery, and often converting what seems to 
be wholesome food into a poison. Yetit was hardly to 
be expected that a substance so simple and so noyrish- 
ing as milk, which is more in use to be diluted than 
adulterated, should, even under the diluting influence of 
water, become the bearer of fever and the minister of 
death. The numerous cases of typhoid fever that 
have been traced to the mixture of bad water with the 
milk of the cows is one of the most singular incidents 
in the history of our civilisation. It is to be hoped 
that, in the first place, it will be the means of checking 
the dishonest and very annoying practice of diluting 
milk at all; and, in the second place, that it will lead 
to an inspection of wells and pumps, especially such 
as are near farmyards, or in other situations where 
impure elements are likely to be in contact with the 
water. One would like very much to see an expan- 
sion both of intelligence and of conscience in connec- 
tion with such things. Multitudes of persons are so 
utterly ignorant of the conditions of health, that they 
cannot be brought to comprehend how the position of 
a well a few feet from a pigsty could have anything to 
do with the burning skin and stricken frame of the in- 
mates ef the house. Many, too, have such a lax con- 
science in regard to sanitary arrangements and influ- 
ences, that while they would be horrorstruck at the 
thougnt of unintentionally supplying customers with 
milk mixed with arsenic or prussic acid, they are care- 
less as to the quality of the water which they supply 
whether to their own families or to the public. Persons 
professing godliness ought to set an example to the 
rest of the community in the very special attention 
which they give to such things. We are forcibly re- 
minded that if one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it. When the sweating system in the 
tailoring trade was the subject of exposure, it was 
found that deadly fever had been carried from the 
garret of a half-starved tailor to a fashionable house 
where the garment he had been making was to be 
worn. In more recent times, the life of the Prince 
Consort was sacrificed to fever bred from dejective 
drainage, and the Prince of Wales was on the eve of 
dying from a siinilar cause. We are all nearly as 








dependent on right sanitary conditions as if we lived 
in the same house. Such disclosures may surely lead 
us to offer the prayer with special earnestness—‘“ Give 
us this day our daily bread.”’ The bread given from the 
Father’s hand will not be poisoned ; that is the security 
of his children. We have been hearing of the death 


of one of the richest men of Europe, the late Duke of | 
Brunswick, and of the daily misery in which he lived | 


lest his food should be poisoned. Had the poor man 
been able to offer the Lord’s prayer as a real prayer, 
he might have been saved his misery, and his wasted 
life might have been turned to some good purpose. 
THE 


ASHANTEE WAR. 


A disagreeable word has been floating vaguely 
through the air, and is becoming more and more 
painfully distinct—the Ashantee war. We have got 
into loggerheads with one of the most horrible people 
on earth, inhabiting a territory which to British 
constitutions is full of the most deadly peril. It may 
be believed that there is not any desire to be engaged 
in warlike operations where there is so much to be 
lost, and at the very best so little to be hoped for. If 
only it should please God that the affair should turn 
out like the Abyssinian expedition, we might well 
join in thanksgivings. It would seem, if the accounts 
in some of the newspapers be correct, that in cruelty 
and barbarity the Ashantees eclipse Dahomey. ‘‘ Every 
twenty-one days they hold an adaz or blood custom, 
at which ram and palm-wine having been drunk like 
water, skulls are carried in procession to the sound of 
drums made with human skin, and most horrible 
massacres and debaucheries go forward. At the 
annual yam festival, just mow coming on, they cele- 
brate a still bloodier carnival of death, and whenever 
a carbooceer, or freeman, dies, slaves are killed to 
wet his grave. They eat the heart and drink the 
blood of a conquered enemy, aad wear the teeth and 
finger-bones as ornaments. When the king dies, 
thousands of wretched slaves and attendants are 
slaughtered over his tomb; in a word, it is a land of 
murder.” Yet the Ashantee country is said to be 
rich and beautiful, favoured by nature, producing 
gold, which is sometimes worn in virgin lumps on 
the neck and wrists, as well as fruits and plants of 
rarest quality. ‘‘ The government is a despotic mon- 
archy; the religion fetishism, modified by African 
Islamism, the effect of Mahometan neighbourhood on 
the north. They believe in a Great Spirit, who they 
say created six white and six black people, and gave the 
latter the first choice between a calabash and a sealed 
paper. The blacks took the calabash, which con- 
tained gold, iron, maize, and all the wealth of nature ; 
and the whites got the scroll, which contained in- 
structions in the right use of all these products. Thus 
the whites are for ever superior, as the Ashantees 
have found out in many a sharp trial.” It is to be 
hoped that this old national tradition will come vividly 
to their remembraace at the present crisis, and save a 
collision with a power which they may doubiess 
annoy, but cannot hope to subdue. 
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LAYMEN IN THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 


We adverted in our last number to the mooting of 
the question of lay-representationin connection with the 
Wesleyan Conference. We are almost afraid to tell 
our readers how long before the end of the month it 
is needful to have our material in the printer’s hands, 
and how abrupt some of our notices are thereby 
rendered. The question to which we adverted as 
having been mooted in one of the Committees of 
Review, was afterwards discussed more fully by the 
Conference itself. Mr. T. B. Stephenson moved 
that a committee be appointed to obtain legal advice 
whether the constitution allowed laymen to take part 
in the proceedings of the Conference, and, if so, 
under what regulations their admission should take 
place. He thought that the present arrangement did 
not do justice either to the clergy or the laity, and 
that it would be better that they should meet and 
discuss things on a common platform, on which they 
could give word for word, and (metaphorically) blow 
for blow. Mr. Stephenson was supported by Mr. 
Arthur, Dr. Rigg, Mr. Prest, and others, but Dr. 
Punshon and Mr. Gervase Smith were not in his 
favour. On a division, the proposal of a committee 
was carried by a large majority, indicating that the 
feeling of the Conference was very strongly in favour 
of the admission of laymen. 


CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS. 


It is a common complaint that in the newspapers 
and other publications of the day, we hear of far 
more instances of crime and misery than used to dis- 
tress the ears of our fathers. Some would have it 
that the world is getting worse—the old story ; others 
ascribe it to the fact ihat nothing unusually bad ever 
happens, but immediately it is pounced upon by a 
thousand editors. But surely in these days of uni- 
versal publication we do sometimes hear likewise of 
more good than our fathers. Here, for example, are 
the biographies of two eminent soldiers, and here are 
two passages describing their religious character. 
The first extract relates to the late Sir John Bur- 
goyne, Bart., and is the testimony of the Chaplain- 
General, who made his acquaintance at the siege of 
San Sebastian :— 

“Sir John Burgoyne was a religious man, but his 
religion was without ostentation or parade. He 
found no vent for it in platform oratory ; it carried 
him into no arena where party questions were dis- 
cussed. The influence of religion upon him made itself 
mainly known in a life pure and blameless—a life so 
pure, so blameless, that looking to the particular 
channel through which its course lay, I find myself 
unable to point to any other with which it may be 
fitly compared. . . . . Along the narrow path- 
way he held his course direct, because it was the path 
of duty. So likewise over all his personal habits 
the same light from heaven was shed. Pure among 
the impure, bis habitual cheerfulness never degene- 
rated into ribaldry; his tender heart was open to 
every tale of sorrow; his liberal hand forward far 
beyond his means to relieve distress.” 


The other extract relates to the late Field Marshal 


l 
Sir George Pollock, Bart. 





In the preface prefixed to 
his Life, Sir John Kaye says of him :— 

‘‘ T never in my life knew so simple-minded a man. 
He was perfectly transparent. There was nothing 
for you to find out. 
honest, open-hearted English gentleman, of a kindly 
nature and with a cordial manner which endeared 
him to all who were honoured with his friendship, 
and to many who had but a superficial acquaintance 
with him. There were few of his friends who were 
not also my friends, and I seldom heard him spoken 
of otherwise than as ‘dear Sir George.’ He never 
made any parade of his religion ; but he was a right- 
eous man to thecore. The secret of this was his 
constant study of the Bible, with prayer, a habit first 
instilled into him by a pious mother, daily continued 
through his whole life, and not interrupted by the 
fatigues and occupations of a military life. This 
habit was continued to the very last. The time 
gained by early rising was wholly devoted to the 
study of the Bible. Living a blameless life himself, 
he had an overflowing charity towards the weak- 
nesses of others. . . . . He sawclearly the whole ex- 
tent of the offence; but he took generous account of 
the temptation. It may be added, as another proof 
of the gentleness of his nature, that he was very fond 
of children, and always a great favourite with them.” 

It is refreshing, and more than refreshing, to light 
on green spots of this kind in our current literature. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
PARAY-LE-MONIAL AND LA SALETTE. 


The political interest in France has been almost 
swallowed up by that of the pilgrimages. The hopes of 
the Pope and his friends that through the fusion of 
the.Bourbon and Orleans families monarchy is to be 
restored, the hydra of-revolution destroyed, and the 
temporal sovereignty of the Pope re-established, have 
no doubt been stimulated into greater activity by the 
evidence of the wide enthusiasm for the pilgrimages. 
Certainly it is a remarkable phenomenon; but there 
is so much of contagious excitement about the thing, 
that it may well be doubted whether the pilgrimage 
enthusiasm will count for much as a steady force. It 
is very extraordinary that while we are receiving 
accounts from the East that the heathen pilgrimages 
and festivals are on the decline, we should witness 
a pilgrimage fever at our own door of such remarkable 
intensity. Every one who knows the real wants of 
France bears emphatic testimony to the need of moral 
as well as spiritual revival; but the excitement of these 
pilgrimage excursions afford little ground for hoping 
that they will have any good effect in strengthening 
the moral fibre of the people, and fitting them better 
for personal, social, or national duty. 

The whole affair of Paray-le-Monial is so grotesque, 
that, but for the solemnities associated with it in the 
minds of many, and the undoubted earnestness of 
some of the pilgrims, it would appear like a huge joke. 
Two hundred years ago, a good girl in this out-of-the- 
way place saw what she believed to be the Saviour, 
and then she saw a vision of his heart, flaming with 
love, with cherubs fluttering around it. On this ac- 
count she is deemed to have been so highly favoured 
among women, that in the nineteenth century tens of 


You saw at once a thoroughly | 
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thousands of ‘persons from all parts have visited the 
| place daily, and apartments, hardly fit for cattle, have 
been let for the night at prices almost equal to their 
entire value. It is well known that it is no uncommon 
thing for young women of the ecstatic temperament 
' to appear to see such things. Under peculiar condi- 
| tions of the nervous system, the image is formed on 
| the mind as distinctly as if it were a real appearance. 
| The whole phenomena of somnambulism and animal 
magnetism bear this out. Some years ago, the pre- 
sent writer had a servant who, under intense spiritual 
excitement, declared that the Saviour had appeared 
to her in a particular part of the house, and would 
most certainly have died rather than withdraw her 
statement. She believed it as firmly as she believed 
in her own existence. And in all periods of intense 
religious emotion such occurrences take place. Yet 
a very ordinary event of this kind, occurring two 
centuries ago, and capable of so easy explanation, is 
magnified into a wonderful miracle, and not unedu- 
' cated women and children merely, but dukes, lords, 
cardinals, and bishops encourage the faithful te rush 
in crowds to the scene, and pray at the shrine of St. 
Marguerite Marie Alcoque for the conversion of 
England. 

By all accounts the little town of Paray-le-Monial 
| stands in no small need of some internal reformation. 
The account of Sunday as it is spent there, given by 
a writer mn the Christian World, is somewhat start- 
ling. The writer was roused at an early hour bya 
very imperious and impatient drum, which he thought 
would surely be the forerunner of an announcement 
| of a new miracle ; but as it turned out, it was designed 
| to draw attention to an intimation that there would be 
donkey races at the Place at three o’clock! Shops, 
booths, and places of business in full force during the 

day ; and at three o’clock in the Place, besides the 
| donkey races, a band of music, dancing in the booth, 
| lotteries in the lottery office, and drinking outside and 
inside the cafés. In the evening, the cafés full and 
the noise deafening. Dragoons dancing Scotch reels, 
with shrieks of mirth and songs. At nine o’clock a 
| grand display of fireworks. At ten the cafés again 
| full, and the noises in the café attached to the hotel 
| like Pandemonium. Loud shrieks of a woman at 
midnight suggest murder, but as no such cry is raised, 
they seem to be only the shrieks of revelry. . Such is 
the day “‘most calm, most bright,” as spent at 
Paray. When the pilgrims pray for the conversion 
of Great Britain, do they mean that our Sabbath 
should be converted too ? 

The account of the visit to La Salette, by the cor- 
respondent of the Zimes, has been extensively read, 
and of his interviewing of Maximin Giraud, the pea- 
sant to whom our lady of La Salette is said to have 
appeared some twenty-seven years ago. The same 
writer gives an account of a lately deceased local 
celebrity, whom he had seen on a previous occasion— 
the curé of Ars. For his devotion to duty, his exten- 
sive fastings, and time spent in meditation and prayer, 
the curé of Ars was held in extraordinary esteem, ani 
his refusal to believe in the appearance of the Virgin 








to Giraud was for a long time one of the greatest 
obstacles to the belief of the story. Giraud was found 
to be a very ordinary looking, somewhat vulgar man, 
not held in very much esteem, but now very steadfast 
in his declaration of the truth of his story. It is said, 
however, that when he went at the time to the curé 
of Ars, who was believed to be able to read what was 
in the heart as plainly as if it were on paper, Giraud 
acknowledged that he had seen nothing. 

Such are the scenes which Archbishop Manning 
has been urging the people of England to visit in 
pilgrimage, and the miracles they are to honour. To 
make such superstition plausible, the apparitions are 
classed with the great miracles of our Lord and his 
apostles. No greater blow at the faith in the Chris- 
tian miracles could be aimed. It is when such absurd 
traditions are attempted to be placed on the same 
platform with the records of our Lord's life that an 
air of absurdity is thrown upon the latter. The in- 
tense bitterness of Voltaire’s ridicule and raillery 
against the Christian miracles was caused by the fact 
that in the school where he was first taught, these 
were mixed up with all the lying legends of the 
saints, which bore absurdity on their face. In the 
seminary of St. Sulpice, where Rénan was brought 
up, the same thing was done, and in his case with a 
like result, so far as belief in the Christian miracles 
was concerned. It becomes a great duty to show 
how different were the conditions in the two classes 
of cases. Dr. Paley has done this in reference to the 
miracles said to have been performed at the tomb of 
the Abbé Paris; and Archbishop Trench, in his work, 
on the miracles, has further illustrated the subject in 
reference to the miracles ascribed to such men as 
Loyola and Xavier. In point of fact, nothing can be 
more clear than the difference between the Christian 
and the Church miracles; and while the fullest in- 
vestigation goes to establish the one, it tends equally 
to discredit the other. 


PROPOSED THEOLOGICAL HALL IN PARIS. 


From these unprofitable and depressing narratives, 
we turn with no small relief to notice the intended 
establishment of a Theological Hall, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Sorbonne, in Paris. M. de Pressensé and 
his colleagues have been the active movers in-this 
scheme, which was at first designed for the prepara- 
tion of candidates of the Free Church, but is now 
arranged on a wider basis, as a means of spreading a 
knowledge of Protestantism, and advancing the inter- 
ests of divine truth. ‘We do not se k,” say the 
promoters, “to found a new faculty of Theology, or 
to give lectures with a flourish of trumpets. Our 
desire is to offer solid and thorough theological in- 
struction, which shall be so far complementary of that 
given in the faculties, that it will be specially directed 
to the application of Theology to the problems of the 
present day.”” The hall is to be opened on the Ist 
of December, and the subjects to be discussed include 
Apologetics ; Psychology from the Christian point of 
view; the Constitution of the Church in the second 
and third centuries; the Fundamental Principles of 
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the Reformation; Study of the Bible from the 
Preacher’s point of view, and Exercises in Preaching; 
the Life of Jesus—the Gospel of John; and Moral 
Philosophy. The lecturers on these subjects respect- 
ively are to be MM. Lichtenberger, Matter, De Pres- 
sensé, Hollard, Bersier, Sabatier, and Doumergue. 
Such subjects, treated by such men, cannot fail to be 
most interesting. Our readers, we are sure, will join 
with us in seeking that the movement may be attended 
with a great blessing. 


THE NEW ALT-CATHOLIC BISHOP. 


Our readers are probably aware that under the 
auspices and by the hands of a Jansenist bishop in 
Holland, Dr. Reinkens, one of the leaders of the 
Alt-Catholic movement, has been consecrated a 
bishop for the members of that body. It is reckoned 
that in Germany the membership may amount to 
about fifty thousand, not a very large number, for the 
popularity of the movement has been greatly checked 
by its being confined to ecclesiastical reform, and not 
aiming at any reformation of doctrines. The address 
of Dr. Reinkens, after receiving the office of bishop, 
is one of very considerable interest. One of the most 
interesting things about it is the very frequent appeals 
which it contains to the authority of Scripture. He 
begins by challenging the method of nominating 
bishops by the Pope which has been in use for many 
centuries, but which he declares to be a glaring 
innovation of the true, ancient, and apostolical 
method, according to which the election of a bishop 
was made by the clergy and people. He affirms that 
he is not less a bishop because he has not been ap- 
pointed by the Pope, and launches a very strong 
invective against the monstrous assumptions which, 
contrary to Scripture and every authority, the Bishop 
of Rome has been making. The Bishop of Rome 
has set up a lordly empire, where Christ ordained 
there should be brotherhood and freedom; and 
whereas Christ had found an external, worldly religion, 
and had substituted what was inward and spiritual, 
the Roman curia had just reversed the act of Christ, 
substituting the outward and worldly for the inward 
and spiritual. Moreover, it had aimed at clothing the 
priesthood with the dignity of God, a heathenish and 
horrible mixture, transferring to God’s representative 
the honour due to himself. It had cheated the people 
of their privileges, deprived them of the true Gospel, 
and given cursing instead of blessing; instituted in- 
dulgences, a pernicious custom, encouraging men in 
sin; it had set up a press which promoted every 
bitter and unchristian feeling. And things were even 
becoming worse. The standard of spiritual edification 
sinks ever lower, superstition becomes more grasping, 
fanaticism coarser, mockery of science greater, resist- 
ance to the temporal authority more open. In pro- 
test against these doings of the Court of Rome, the 
Alt-Catholic Church desired to hear the voice of 
Christ and his Apostle Paul, and hold to the true 
light and the true freedom, wherewith the Son had 
made them free. Love was the animating spirit under 
which they desired to do all things. For himself, he 





would fulfil the true purposes of the office he had 
received. He would erect no princely court, to serve 
himself. His office would be to proclaim on the 
housetop what the Master had made known to his 
disciples. ‘‘No criminal code, still less a verdict of 
death, spoken in the form of a curse; for the debt 
of humanity was nailed to the cross and washed 
away in the blood of Him who judged no man, 


but gave his life for us—but the Gospel, the glad | 


message, not the terror but the joy of the human 
race, that truth which since it makes free can 
spread abroad its light only in freedom, and illumi- 
nated as the light of peace. Christ is this Truth; He 
who at first in the gentle radiance of the Morning Star 
enters the heart, in order that the eye so Jong accus- 
tomed to the night might not be blinded, and then as 
the Sun of Righteousness streams forth into the spirit 








strengthened by the truth, and spreading light over | 


heaven and earth, reveals the enigma of existence, 
proclaiming it as the mystery of the unending love of 
God.” The Pastoral contains several other points, 
limiting the power of the episccpate, and conveying 
the idea of extended liberty to the people. There is 
a certain indefiniteness in the language, which in its 
positive statements does not come up to the clearness 
of Reformation doctrine ; but the tenor of the docu- 
ment confirms what we have often said of the very 
interesting position which these Alt-Catholics occupy, 
and the claim they have to the very earnest prayers of 
all among us who love the truth. 


THE CONFLICT IN PRUSSIA. 

Things are going hard with the ultramontanists 
in Prussia. Refusal to comply with the recent laws 
is leading to the suppression of seminaries, the 
withdrawal of public money, and other disagreeable 
consequences. The Archbishop of Posen has been 
among the most conspicuous of those who have 
felt the weight of Prince Bismarck’s laws. The 
collisions have arisen in consequence of his refusal 
to submit the rules of his seminary for examination, 
and of his neglecting to give notice to the presi- 
dent of the province when he appointed a parish 
priest. For refusing to attend in answer to a sum- 
mons to answer for this offence, the Archbishop is 
fined 200 thalers, and the priest 10 thalers, with the 
option of three weeks’ imprisonment. The Govern- 
ment shows no symptoms of hesitation, and the penal- 
ties it inflicts are so serious that one way or other the 
conflict in its present form must end. It is under- 
stood that if the priests would show some willing- 
ness to come to an arrangement, the action of the 
Government would be very lenient. Some very 
horrible sentiments have been ascribed most gratui- 
tously to Bismarck, ostensibly by certain Americans 
who have been interviewing him, but more probably 
by Jesuits,—as that he means to stamp out the idea 
of a God, and to substitute the principle of the 
State ! 

RELIGIOUS GATHERING AT ELBERFELD. 

Conferences have been held of the two societies 
representing the rationalist and the evangelical doc- 
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trines respectively, the Protestanten-verein, at Leipsic, 
and the Evangelic-Lutheran Conference at Berlin. 
Meetings of a more specially religious nature have 
been held, as usual, at Elberfeld. Elberfeld is well 
known as a kind of Evangelical centre, the capital 
of the Wuppenthal, in the Rhenish provinces, a 
valley which has long been the scene of faithful 
scriptural ministration. For twenty years Hiberfeld 
was the field occupied by Krammacher, the well- 
known author of “Elijah the Tishbite.” The meetings 
held here resemble in character those of the Mild- 
may Conference, being partly for counsel and fellow- 
ship among Christians, partly for increasing acquaint- 
ance with evangelistic operations, and partly for 
addressing the people on the subject of personal 
religion. The meetings at Elberfeld, and at Barmen, 
on the opposite side of the river, were attended by 
many pastors and friends of religion, and some of 
these evangelistic meetings seemed to enjoy a blessing 
from the Lord. 


7 
EXPLORATION OF PALESTINE AND ASSYRIA. 


The progress of exploration in the East is very re- 
markable. There are two great centres of interest— 
Palestine and Assyria. The Palestine Exploration 
Committee have two kinds of work in hand-—the one 
above ground, the other below. By an arrangement 
with the Americans, the work on the west side of the 
Jordan is left in the hands of Great Britain; that on 
the east is committed to America. Above ground, 
the chief undertaking of the Society is a trigono- 
metrical survey of the country. The party, though 
but four strong, are vigorously prosecuting this most 
desirable and useful undertaking, and have made con- 
siderable progress. When completed, the survey 
will be of very great use, as well for enabling us 
better to understand the history, as for facilitating 
further exploration in detail. But the most hopeful 
field of research in Palestine is underground. Jeru- 
salem, it is well known, is covered with heaps upon 
heaps of rubbish, which entirely conceal from us the 
real sites of many places mentioned in the Gospel his- 


| tory. The Pool of Bethsaida, and the like, are quite 


probably far below the present surface of Jerusalem, 
but assiduous and persevering exploration may bring 
them to light. The Society appeals very earnestly 
for the means of continuing its labours. 

In Assyria, Mr. George Smith, well known in con- 
nection with the deluge tablet, discovered among the 
remains in the British Museum, seems to be meeting 
with wonderful success. The Daily Telegraph, whose 
commissioner he is, gives us the highest expectations 
of what may be expected when time has been given 
for deciphering the inscriptions recently brought to 
light. We are told that— 

** Among other valuable items in the boxes which 
he has forwarded will now come to hand the tablet 
of Assyrian law denouncing those who disobey the 
statutes and take bribes in the seats of judgment; the 
syllabary—a sort of dictionary throwing fresh light 
upon all cuneiform ‘texts—and a bilingual inscription 
in Akhad and Assyrian of much valué to archzolo- 
gists. There will arrive a very curious fragment 








proving that the Sabbath v was an institution of these 
ancient monarchies, prescribing the food to be eaten 
on the seventh day, and forbidding the King’s chariot 
to be brought forth, with other remarkable enactments, 
A cylinder of Sargon is among the relics which illus- 
trates in the most striking manner a passage in the 
Book of Isaiah; and there will be a new text of the 
reign of Assur-bani-pal, giving the history of the 
original conquest of Babylon, 2,280 years before the 
Christian era. A brick inscription of Shalmanezer, 
and of his son, Tugultininip, the builder of the great 
temple, will be of i interest to chronologists, and equally 
attractive to students of the religious history of man- 


kind will be some tablets from Babylon bearing on | 


rites and ceremonies. From Kalah Sherghat comes 
a tablet inscribed with the conquests of Assur-u-balid, 


and from Hillah some contemporaneous inscriptions | 


of Cyrus, along with other fragments, which may 
perhaps: ‘throw light upon the singular fact that 


erxes, although he reigned for twenty-one years, is 


not mentioned on any of these southern monuments 
hitherto discovered.” 

If but a half of these expectations are fulfilled, the 
addition to our knowledge of Assyrian history, and 
ability to verify the historical statements of Scripture, 
will be very remarkable indeed, 


IlIl.—_FROM THE MISSION FIELD. 
SPIRIT OF THE ANNUAL REPORTS. 
THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The Annual Report of this Society, like that of 
the Wesleyan and of the London Missionary, indi- 
cated a considerable advance of income on the pre- 
vious year. It is interesting to observe that this was 
in part due to the services of the day of intercession 
for Missions. Upwards of £2,000 had come directly 
in this manner, so that the whole revenue of the 
Society was raised to upwards of £156,000. The 
expenditure, however, through various causes, had 
been larger, there being a continual tendency to en- 
larged expenditure abroad. 

Another interesting fact in connection with the day 
of intercession was, that the number of persons offer- 
ing their services for the foreign mission field had been 
very greatly increased. Since the 20th of December 
fifty applications had been received, of which seven 
had already been accepted, while twenty were still 
under consideration, the remainder having either 
withdrawn, on learning the conditions of the work, 
or being judged unsuitable. ‘‘ Several of the appli- 
cants, it will be interesting to many to know, were 
fruits of the mission services. One graduate from 
Cambridge has been accepted during the year, and 





the committee rejoice to be able to state that several | 
others, both from Oxford and Cambridge, are in | 


communication with them in reference to the work.” 
The stations at which the Church Missionary 
Society has labourers are—In AFRICA, Sierra Leone, 
Yoruba, Niger, Zanzibar, Mauritius, and Madagascar ; 
in the MEDITERRANEAN, Smyyna, Jerusalem, Naza- 
reth, &c. ; in LypIA, there are many stations, and in 
South India, missions are carried on at the four sta- 
tions of Madras, Tinnevelly, Travancore, and Telugu; 
CEYLON; CHINA and JAPAN; New ZEALAND; 
NortH-WEstT AMERICA; NortH Paciric. The 
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following summary represents the nominal strength of 
the whole :—Stations, 154; European Missionaries, 
204; Native and Country born Missionaries, 148 ; 
European Catechists and other Laymen, 14; Euro- 
pean Female Teachers, 12; Native and Country born 


| Teachers, 2,108; Communicants, 20,857; Native 
| Christians, 99,486. ‘The Society has also withdrawn 
| from 77 stations, chiefly added to the parochial esia- 
| blishments in the West Indies, or transferred to the 


wative church in Sierra Leone, containing 10 native 
clergy, 4,356 communicants, and 12,866 scholars. 

In regard to the general progress of the mission 
work, the Report admits, in entire harmony with what 
we have often said, that— 


**In the three chief sections of heathendom (Mo- 
hammedans, Hindus, Buddhists) there have been no 
mass movements towards the faith, yet sufficient 
practical proof has been given by striking instances 
of individual conversion, and by an evidently increas- 
ing spirit of inquiry, that there is nothing even in 
these systems which the Gospel cannot meet and 
overcome, In other divisions of the Pagan world the 
progress of God’s truth has been more rapid. The 
slaves in Travancore, the village serfs in the Telugu 
districts, and the Red Indians of North-West America 
are joining themselves to the Church in large bodies, 
and are becoming Christian communities. The Native 
Churches, again, exhibit, like their elder sisters, signs 
of human weakness and of the power of the adversary, 
yet contain within them many true followers of the 
Lamb, and may be said to be ‘ walking in the fear of 
the Lord and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost.’ 
The committee point with thankfulness to the revival 
in New Zealand, the strength shown by Abeokuta 
Christians when bereft of European help, the steady 
advance of self-support in South India, ye og and 
North-West America, and also to the fact that since 
last September fourteen Native Christians connected 
with the society have been admitted to the ministry.” 

The most recent addition to the Church Mission 
stations is in Japan. The Report dwells‘on the won- 
derful change which has opened that country to 
missions, and indeed to all English influences. The 
Government propose to found no less than 50,000 
schools, and it is a current saying in Japan, that in 
the next generation every Japanese man and woman 
will have learned to read and write not merely their 
own, but also the English language. Mr. Ensor, a 
missionary from the country, adverted to 

The-remarkable Change of Policy in Japan. 

‘« We are dazzled and bewildered,” he said, “ b 
the amazing rapidity of the changes through whic 
Japan is passing. It seems like some bright star, 
shining in the distant depths of space, and passing 
through its phases, periods, and progressions with a 
velocity infinitely greater than our own. Yesterday 
it was the udéima Thule of the earth; its language, 
literature, and laws were almost if not entirely unknown. 
Now its merchandise is in our marts, its envoys are 
in our territories, its students assemble in our semi- 
naries, and, thank God, its converts are embraced in 
our Church. Its position and prospects seem to 
justify the boast imscribed on its banners, which 
styles it the country of the rising sun.” 


MISSIONS IN THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 
The following interesting summary of mission 
work in the South Sea Islands is taken from a recent 








address by Rev. Dr, Nisbet, of Samoa, recently. de- 
livered in Melbourne, Victoria :— 


“ He stated that he had been a missionary in Poly- 
nesia for about thirty years. Sixty years ago every 
island in Polynesia was under the spell of heathenism. 
There were now about 400,000 Polynesians who pro- 
fessed Christianity, who had been reclaimed from 
heathenism, and from many of whose islands canni- 
balism had been extirpated. Had Christian missions 
been a success in Polynesia? It must be bome in 
mind that these missions were still in their infancy. 
Their converts were children. It could not be ex- 
pected that they would develop the same exalted 
standard of moral excellence and moral stamina which 
might be expected among Christians in civilised white 
communities. In these latter communities Christianity 
was the growth of many ages. The Samoan group 
comprised ten islands, Jarge and small, having a 
population of 35,000. European missionaries took 
up their abode in these islands thirty-six years ago. 
Then the Samoans were a heathen, barbarous people, 
without any written language. Heathenism had been 
rooted out from among the Samoans as a people. 
The 35,000 Samoans were a professedly Christian 
people. Ordinances of religion were observed, and 
there were schools in every village. The people were 
a church-going people, both on Sundays and week- 
days. The Bible has been translated into their lan- 
guage, and they had an increasing Christian ltera- 
ture. From Samoa the Gospel was being sent to 
regions beyond, and the voluntary Samoan contribu- 


tions to the cause of Christianity averaged upwards of | 
About eighty Samoan students were | 
now in the training institution there, which institution | 


£1,000 a-year. 


sent forth some twenty students yearly. These stu- 
dents had spread far and wide tor the purpose of 
teaching Christianity among the islands of the Pacific, 
and their teaching had been very effective. He then 
alluded to the kidnapping trade. From one of the 
Pacific Islands lately occupied by the missionaries, a 
thousand inhabitants had recently been taken away. 
Since one of their teachers had been stationed at 
another of these islands, about three years ago, 
eighty men had been taken from that island by labour 
expeditions. He could hardly trust himself to speak 
about the abominations of this labour traffic. At 
last, however, this traffic was to receive its death-blow. 
Polynesia had great and special claims on the churches 
of Australia; and he might state that it was for the 
commercial interests of Australia to open up and 
maintain a trade with the Polynesian islands. The 
Samoan imports and exports alone ranged from 
£50,000 to £100,000 a-year. If Australia reaped 
the benefit of Polynesian earthly things, surely Aus- 
tralians should endeavour to make the Polynesians 

artners of their spiritual things. With regard to 

ew Guinea, he said that a mission had lately been 
established on that island, on which there was a 
population numbering at least 1,000,000. A very 
encouraging beginning had been made there. There 
were other large islands near New Guinea, which it 
was hoped speedy efforts would be made to Chris- 
tianize.” 


Iv.—OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The story ef the Lifu Mission, by Rev. S. M‘Far- 
lane, missionary of the London Missionary Society, 
is one of the most interesting books of missionary 
narrative that we have got for some time. The 
writing is well done, notwithstanding an apology in 
which Mr. M‘Farlane tells us that at first the story 
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was cast in rhyme—a production which at least as a 
literary curiosity we should have been glad to see. 
Lifu is one of the islands of the Royalty group, and 
now belongs to France—a circumstance which has 
caused Roman Catholic missionaries to come into 
collision with those who have done the chief work in 
its evangelisation. It is a singular fact that even 
here there were found traditions of the Fall, the 
Deluge, and the Tower of Babel, which were not 
without their influence in commending the Bible to 
the acceptance of the people. The introduction of 
the Gospel into Lifu was due to the efforts of Pao, 
a humble native of another island, Rarotonga, 
whose labours were so much bessed that when, 
in 1852, two English missionaries came to Lifu, 
they found a marvellous change, the great body 
of the people nominally Christians, their savage 
customs and old idolatry abandoned, and a measure 
of civilisation prevailing which was a wonderful 
testimony to the power of Christianity, and the bless- 
ing that had rested on the earnest and prayerful 
efforts of Pao. The work begun by Pao was con- 
tinued by Mr. M‘Farlane. But in the midst of his 
efforts a severe check was experienced in one section 
of the island, where the people would not become 
Roman Catholics, and the king was induced to send 
for French troops to punish their rebellion. The 
French troops came, and a scene of horrible blood- 
shed ensued, during which Mr. M‘Farlane was im- 
prisoned, and his work ceased. His book contains 
an interesting narrative of all this, and of the way in 
which he was set at liberty, with an increase of influ- 
ence. We regret our inability to give a longer sketch 
of this very interesting volume. Mr. M‘Farlane’s 
views throw light on a question which is not without 
real difficulty. The success of missions is apt to be 
judged of from two separate points of view—neither 
of them altogether right. Some persons, finding in 
converts a moral tone far from high, pronounce their 
conversion a piece of hypocrisy ; others, finding their 
spiritual emotion very lively, conclude that they are 
everything that could be desired. We must find a 
middle position, like that taken by Mr. M‘Farlane. 
General Beckwith ; his Life and Labours among 
the Valleys of Piedmont. By F. P. Meille, pastor of 
the Waldensian church at Turin.—General Beck- 
with was a member of an English family, born at 
Halifax, in Nova Scotia, spent his life chiefly in the 
Waldensian valleys, married a Waldensian, died at 
La Tour, and has had his life written by a Waldensian 
pastor. This biography is the narrative of a very in- 
teresting, valuable, and instructive life. Beckwith lost 
a leg in the battle of Waterloo, and of course was 
unfitted for further service as a soldier. Being con- 
verted, however, in connection with this event, he be- 
came qualified for a higher service, into which, when 
it opened before him, he threw himself most ardently. 
One day, calling at the Duke of Wellington’s, being 
detained a few minutes in an anteroom, his eye 
happened to fall on Dr. G lly’s Narrative of a Visit to 
the Mountains of Piedmont, and Researches among the 
Waldenses. He became so absorbed in this book, 














that after reading it he set out to visit the valleys, 
and the final result was, that he devoted his life to 
the Waldensian Church, and laboured with unwearied 
devotion for their welfare. His views did not always 
commend himself to them, and in these circumstances 
the result for a time was not very pleasant. But it is 
rare to meet with such an instance of life-long devotion 
to a cause, prosecuted with a single eye to God’s 
glory and the good of his Church. 

Memorials of the Rev. David W. Anderson, B.D., of 
Free St. John’s Church, Haddington—gives us a brief 
glimpse of a very interesting and devoted young man, 
whose earthly ministry, comprised in ten days, was 
probably the shortest ever known. Of excellent talent 
and acquirement, and considerable refinement of mind, 
he was thoroughly devoted to his work, and laboured 
earnestly and affectionately to bring souls to Christ. 
Between the completion of his studies and his ordina- 
tion at Haddington he was engaged in Home Mission 
work, which he prosecuted with great ardour. Hardly 
had he been ordained, when he was seized with 
scarlet fever, caught in the course of his labours, and 
cut off, having been ordained on March 13th, and died 
on March 22nd, 1873. He gave every promise of 
being an eminent labourer in the Lord’s vineyard. 

Christian Missions in the East and West, in con- 
nection with the Baptist Missionary Society—gives a 
brief sketch of Baptist Missions for eighty years, from 
1792 to 18¥2. The origin of the Society is one of 
the most interesting things in missionary history. So 
is the early history of the work in India. The cther 
Missions are in the West Indies, and in Africa, China, 
and Ceylon. Such manuals as the present are ex- 
ceedingly useful, and ought to be compiled in connec- 
tion with all the churches engaged in mission work. 




















Apologetical Lectures on the Moral Truths of | 
Christianity. By Charles Ernst Luthart—is a con- | 


tinuation of the well-known series of which the 


Fundamental Truths and the Saving Truths consti- | 


tute the earlier volumes. The subject dealt with in 


this volume is the Ethical Principles of Christianity, | 


which are handled with the same clearness, liveliness, 
and force as the other topics. The appendix contains 
a large store of illustrations from other sources. 


The book is a valuable contribution to our apologetic | 


literature. 


The Words of the New Testament, as altered by | 


Transmission and ascertained by Modern Criticism, 
Sor Popular Use. By William Milligan, D.D., and 
Alexander Roberts, D.D.—is intended to make ordi- 
nary readers familiar with the subject of the various 
readings of the ‘New Testament, and the manner in 
which the true text is to be ascertained. It is intended 
to supersede an unintelligent acceptance of the 
Authorised Version as an exact transcript of God’s 
revelation, and to give instead the true result of the 
process by which the text is verified and fixed. To 
this is subjoined a collection of the more important 
texts of the New Testament about which there is any 
doubt or difficulty. The authors have bestowed 
abundant pains on their subject, and made a valuable 
popular contribution to our Biblical literature. 
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SUKIE’S BOY. 


By THE AUTHOR or ‘* THE HUGUENOT FAMILY,” ETC. 


|ing, kept up on no higher or more secure 
wages than those of a journeyman house- 
remy eee), \ORafew | painter—more than reconciled Sukie to the 
: months | grievous blank in the watchmaker’s house, 
after|and to the worse gap in her life which she 
| Kitty | would be compelled to face when Will Mayne 
| Cope. sought in a larger town than Cranthorpe the 
became | elbow-room which he was for ever asking, 
Kitty; but which he could not get in Cranthorpe, 
Mayne, | because of the jealousies of foremen, and of 
it did | natives of the place. 
seem! Kitty would adorn a larger town and that 
as if} higher sphere into which Will Mayne might 
Sukie’s | lead her; and Sukie at a humble distance 
trouble- | would hear of Kitty’s exaltation and rejoice 
som e|in it. 
suspi- Of Miles and. his’ wife Sukie saw no 
cions of | more, and heard little or nothing. Even in 
W i11)Cranthorpe there were not only nice grada- 
Mayne | tions of rank, but entirely different sets in all | 
and his ranks. Miles had resented the manner in | 
m o- | which his family had taken his marriage more 
tives, | bitterly than strict justice warranted. He 
| had _/did not come back to his father’s house, or 
, been| bring his wife there. Sukie, who was far too 
without foundation, and that she had been | much occupied to go almost anywhere ex- 
guilty of that fearfulness and unbelief of! cept to Kitty’s, met neither Miles nor Sal 
which she had accused herself. So far|in any other quarter except by casual en- 
from being sorry to find herself in the | counters, which all concerned could easily 
wrong, Sukie could not rejoice enough. ' prevent, from becoming closer or more par- 
Whatever had actuated Will Mayne in his | ticular. 
pursuit of Kitty—whether what was preten-| The entire estrangement was rather a re- 
tious and aspiring in the man himself had | sult of circumstances, and of the natures con- 
been really caught by an undoubted refine-| cerned in the circumstances, than of a 
ment in Kitty, to the influence of which young | deliberate intention on Sukie’s part to have 
Miles was impervious ; whether Will Mayne ; nothing more to do with Miles. Indeed, how- 
had married with a hope of old Miles Cope, | ever it might affect old Miles in the ice-bound 
the most unworldly of men, having laid | seclusion of his muddled ambition and reti- 
up money, while yet he was content to cence, or Kitty in the expanding glory of her 
make the best of an erroneous calculation ; lately-fledged matronly honours, it wounded 
whether the sincere love of a woman guile- Sukie’s tender heart many a time to think 
less and good in the main, and a careful, that she was cut off from a brother,— 
judicious manager of his means, did for a an only brother, a younger brother,—whom 
time, while its power was fresh and novel, | she had made much of, and regarded as 
act with a restraining, even elevating effect one of the lights of the house, when he 
on a fickle, false-natured husband—it was | was a merry, winning child, and who with 
true that in the early days of Kitty’s | his wife lived in the same town with her 
married life she announced to the entranced | and the rest of her family. She treasured 
Sukie, that she had little else left to wish for, | secretly such scraps of news as reached her 
that she had married not a mere man but an | of Miles and his wife, without any clear idea 
angel. as to a resumption of intercourse which 
Such statements, and the sight of Kitty | might be passively resisted by her father, and 
receiving her and a selection from their , actively opposed by Kitty. 
neighbours in all the dignity of a house of) Sukie did take comfort from the reflection 
7 ——o it was but a furnished lodg- | that Sal left alone by the departure of her 
. N.S. 6 


CHAPTER III.—MOTHERLESS. 
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Bohemian family, must keep house with toler- 
able steadiness in such a poor lodging as a 
flighty worker like Miles could maintain, to 
be so little seen or heard of in a gossiping 
little place like Cranthorpe. 

Notwithstanding, when Sukie did come 
across Sal in a soiled light gown and flying 
faded ribbons, or crushed artificial flowers in 
a battered bonnet, or with tangled curls only 
covered by a torn net, Sal no longer glanced 
at Sukie with a shy beseeching glance as on 
her marriage morning, but gave her head an 
ostentatious toss, while she passed on the 
other side of the pavement. 

With a few months there came a change 
over Sukie’s horizon, which caused her to 
forget her brother and sister-in-law. It was 
like a vague, intangible shadow at first, this 
change, which might be but the reflection of 
something in the outer world, and might 
steal away as imperceptibly as it had crept 
on. 
But all was no longer triumphantly well with 
Kitty. She made not the smallest complaint 
of Will Mayne, but she began to find fault 
with many little things with which she had 
been perfectly pleased, nay, elated and en- 
chanted at first. The lodgings in a suburb 
of the town called the River End, which 
Kitty as well as Sukie had thought delight- 
fully rural, with its meadows by the little 
river, and its orchards and thorn trees, were 
now declared too far out of the way of shops, 
and pronounced dull in the lengthening nights 
of autumn. The dimity hangings of the bed 
and covers of the chairs were dirty, and the 
landlady would not have them cleaned that 
season. The neighbours were either intru- 
sive or neglectful. Withal, there was no talk 
of removal to more convenient lodgings, far 
less of that exodus to a larger town with em- 
ployment and wages worthier of his ability 
and attainments, which Will Mayne had 
confidently predicted at the time of the mar- 
riage. 

Sukie began to see as little of Will Mayne 
as of her brother Miles, so that the acquaint- 
ance between Mayne and Sukie which ‘had 
taken a forced start and progressed a little 
after they became kindred, threatened to die 
a natural death. Will Mayne had gradually 
ceased to come with his wife to the watch- 
maker’s, where old Miles did not remark 
upon his son-in-law’s absence any more than 
he had seemed to miss his son’s presence. 
It was all “father’s” superiority, Sukie told 
herself; but in truth there was a dreariness in 
the stoicism. Sukie took advantage of every 
odd moment within lawful hours to run 








over and just have a look at Kitty, and a 
word with her; but it was only Kitty she 
found. The time had passed when Sukie 
intruded on husband and wife, or discovered 
the head of the house of an evening at home, 

Kitty tooksome pains to explainto her sister 
that Will was spending his “ after hours ” in 
studying varieties of a difficult frieze which, 
kept-down journeyman though he was, he 
had got an order to paint; that he belonged 
to several improving clubs and societies 
which he was forced to attend; that the 
health of a painter, often impaired by the 
fumes of paint and varnish, and by the neces- 
sity of looking upwards for hours at a stretch, 
required long walks in which Kitty was not 
able or disposed to join him. 

Sukie accepted all the explanations with- 
out a demur, and tried hard to swallow them 
also without a demur. It might be as Kitty 
said, and Kitty’s spirits might be affected by 
the state of her health, which was beginning 
to engross the sisters anew, and to open up 
before them visions of further distinction and 
happiness. There might be a little dési//u- 
sion. Sukie did not call it by that fine 
foreign name, but, simple woman though she 
was, she ‘had heard of honeymoons and of 
their inevitable brevity even with the most 
attached couples and in the most prosperous 
unions. 

Still the old weight, which had been partly 
lifted off, fell back on Sukie’s heart whenever 
she ventured to look forward to the end of 
Kitty’s marriage. She had no right to look 
forward, Sukie told herself in affright, even if 
she had known anything, while she knew 
nothing. The disposal of events was in His 
hand. He would not suffer Kitty to be 
wronged utterly and irreparably. If hard 
lines were before her, which Sukie could not 
bear to contemplate and could not prevent, 
nevertheless He who never failed those who 
trusted in Him, would draw Kitty out of the 
deep pit and the miry clay. 

One precaution Sukie could and did take. 
When Kitty married she gave up her occupa- 
tion of straw-bonnet cleaning, and to such a 
degree was the: old industry dying out before 
the production of cheaper straws than those 
of Tuscany and Dunstable, which would not 
stand being cleaned, that no successor had 
appeared to undertake the business. There 
were still some old-fashioned customers and 
people of small means, howéver, who missed 
the opportunity of getting the old made up to 
look like new at a moderate price, To satisfy 
these good people, Sukie had consented, with 
many misgivings, to conduct the re-modelling 
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as well as cleaning operation for a time, till 
another straw-bonnet cleaner should appear, 
or till the old customers had tired like the rest 
of the world of “ made-up straw bonnets.” 
Sukie had promised to do her best, qualifying 
the promise with an urgent request for for- 
bearance, on the plea that she could not be 
expected to have the skill and taste of Mrs. 
Mayne ; for out of sisterly pride, Sukie was 
fond of giving Kitty her matronly title. 

But though Sukie was relieved by being 
able to please the customers much better 
than she had hoped to do, she had no 
mind to continue the business. She was 
her’ father’s assistant in watchmaking as 
well as his sole housekeeper, and she 
could not keep on the straw-cleaning and 
making-up unaided, without heavy drudgery 
and working into the small hours, which her 
father neither forbade nor commented upon ; 
but which Sukie had the sense to compre- 
hend was a risk to her health, for which there 
was no occasion, since old Miles’s earnings, 
moderate as they were, were enough for the 
modest wants of the two. 

But when Sukie saw her sister’s married 
home begin to lose its gloss, with no prospect 
of the gloss being restored, and when she 
was forced to detect lines of care, which 
neither she nor Kitty confessed to, com- 
mencing to mar the harmony of the pale 
regular-featured face, Sukie said nothing only 
instead of bringing the straw bonnet cleaning 
to a summary conclusion, she grasped what 
was left of the business and toiled at it with 
all her might. 

The winter which followed saw Sukie so 
incessantly in the harness and so overworked 
that she had not space to make any more 
observations, which was perhaps better, she 
owned, with meek, homely wisdom. 

Spring had come again, and on a bleak 
March evening she sat sewing together her 
straw plaits, glad to draw near the fire beside 
her father dozing over a book: he was a 
great reader, reading slowly, and not mind- 
ing particularly what books he read or how 
often he read them. His book on this occa- 
sion was an old treatise on fortification. 

A knock sounded at the door, and on 
Sukie’s opening it, young Miles stood there, 
and without a word entered the house as 
freely as if he had quitted it yesterday. The 
next thing he did, while his father was push- 
ing his spectacles up on his brow and re- 
marking, without the slightest suspicion of a 
double meaning, “ It bodes tempesty weather, 
Miles,” was to order Sukie authoritatively to 
come with him to his wife. 





“‘Sal is took bad; she has been in buta 
poor way for weeks past, as you would have 
seen if you had come near her ; but it is too 
late to speak of that. Be quick and get 
ready, Sukie,” he said, in a fever of haste 
and irritation. 

“ But it is getting late, Miles,” objected 
Sukie, not yet recovered from the surprise of 
seeing him, and being a woman slow and 
deliberate in her movements at all times. 
**T cannot leave father at this hour. I have 
had no thought of leaving father, of a night 
especially, not even for Kitty.” 

Miles uttered an indignant, desperate ex- 
clamation. 

“Will you single women never be put off 
your jog trot? My father is in his usual 
health. I tell you poor Sal is at her last 
gasp, or near it, with nobody save me, who 
have been no great friend to her, to do 
anything for her. Molly Jones, next door, 
has looked after her a bit lately; but Molly 
herself has been Jaid up with rheumatism for 
the last two days, so that unless you mean to 
preserve your pitiful pride, and continue to 
cut it high and dry, till my girl has died like 
a dog, and yet call yourself a religious woman 
with a heart in your breast, you'll come along 
with me instantly. I have waited here too 
long already for what may have happened in 
my absence.” 

Sukie was mechanically tying on her bon- 
net and pinning on her shawl with trembling 
fingers. There was no answer save one to 
such an appeal. 

In the meantime old Miles, who had 
never happened to see his son’s wife since 
the wedding morning, a year before, and who 
had not noticed her as a girl previously, 
reverted to the single impression made upon 
him, with himself figuring prominently in the 
scene. 

“J paid my duty, sir, to your wife,” he 
said reprovingly, in answer to Miles’s angry 
complaints, ‘‘a blowsy young woman.” 

“There is little blowsiness left in her 
now,” cried Miles; “let us be off, Sukie.” 

On the way, as he hutried Sukie along, 
he entered into some particulars of his wife’s 
condition, and what had led to it, while he 
ceased to reproach Sukie for her avoidance, 
turning all his bitterest reproaches against 
himself for his thoughtless neglect of the girl 
whom he had married on the impulse of a 
moment, and left, for the most part, to shift 
for herself. 

Sukie could gather that the couple had 
never been very well off, though they had 
got along, by dint of contracting a good deal 
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of debt, for some time. When their credit 
failed, their absolute misery began. Miles 
had kept as much out of it as he could, stay- 
ing away from his lodging, and still wasting 
a considerable portion of the little money 
which he had earned with his unmarried, 
free-living associates. He had played at 
) bowls and skittles far and near, and even 
kept a betting book on his games. He had 
attended fairs and races, and sung glees, and 
acted in a company of amateur actors, for 
whom he and Will Mayne (Sukie started at 
the name) had been the scene painters. And 
Sal had been left at home in her girlish years 
and in fast fading health to face alone the 
gathering poverty and gloom till the wolf was 
at the door. 

Miles declared that, brought up as Sal had 
been among household straits, she had not 
only submitted to them as to an inevitable 
necessity, without useless rows, but had made 
fitful endeavours to get him to stay with her 
and save his pocket-money. 

At last Sal's health, ill-supported by 
nourishment, had given way altogether. 

“ But I hope Sal will pull through yet, for 
I have not been good to her, Sukie,” Miles 
confessed with haggard despondency. 

Sukie had some experience of old of these 
violent self-accusations on Miles’s part. They 
belonged to his quick, facile nature, and their 
poignancy had been wont to be as fleeting as 
his good resolutions. 

Sukie knew that her brother had had to 
change his first lodging, taken on his mar- 
riage, for a poorer lodging ; but in fact there 
was no great choice of lodgings, either for 
working people or for the higher classes, in 
Cranthorpe. The great mass of the popula- 
tion who were able to form independent 
households, had houses, however small, of 
their own, with their own furniture. As there 
was no very splendid lodging in Cranthorpe, 
so there was none absolutely squalid, and that 
of the old mangle woman, in one of the lanes, 
which Miles and Sal occupied, would have 
been regarded as fairly comfortable by many 
a well-enough-to-do working man’s family in 
a great city. 

But the contrast of the dark dirty lane, 
the small house, the steep, crooked, un- 
washed, common stair, with the comparative 
spaciousness, airiness, and scrupulous privacy 
and cleanliness of the watchmaker’s house in 
the main street, or even with Kitty’s lodg- 
ing, beginning to be undervalued, but very 
different at River End, struck Sukie painfully. 

And when she crossed the threshold she 
fairly halted, in dismay, before the naked 








bareness of the poor lodging, to cover 
which no substitute had been found. The 
bed and chairs of plain deal, Miles’s chest 
(Sal had never possessed even that humble 
sign of worldly substance), and a couple of 
shelves with the scantiest array of crockery, 


and pots, and pans, formed the whole | 


furniture. There was no white curtain 
at the window, no print on the walls, no 
smelling bottle, or card rack, or calendar on 
the mantel-piece, no flimsily pretty woman’s 
work-basket standing anywhere in the way. 
An empty bird’s cage, and a flower-pot, con- 
taining a stick-dead geranium, formed the 
sole adjuncts. The forlorn bareness was 
indefinitely heightened by the rust on the 





small grate with its badly burning fire, the | 


undisturbed dust lying white, like penitential 
ashes, on chair and shelf, the well-grown cob- 
webs in the corners, the slops of several 
meals, as well as the relics of Miles’s supper, 
his emptied jug of beer and his plate, with 
fragments of bread-crust and fat in the middle 
of bottles and cups with medicine on the 
single table. 

There might have been far more abject 
want, but there could hardly have been more 
comfortless wretchedness, against which there 
had been no one to struggle, since Sal, an 
ignorant, slatternly doll of a wife at best, 
had taken to bed. Miles, when he was 
within doors, was one of those unhandy men 
who cannot even help themselves, and find 
themselves lost in such circumstances. As for 
old Molly, who had looked after Miles’s wife 
a bit in her sickness, she had found that job 
quite sufficient in addition to her own proper 
business, without adding to it the probably 
thankless office of tidying the room of the 
incapable, hand-to-mouth young couple, even 
before Molly had been herself set aside from 
work. 

On the bed at one side of the room, where 
the roof sloped down till it threatened to 
come in contact with a sleeper’s face, lay Sal 
Cope. The round-faced, red-cheeked girl 
who had run wild, and who had walked arm 
in arm with her idle companions following 
bands of music, and dancing monkeys, and 
punch’s shows, on the long afternoons and 
evenings in the streets of Cranthorpe, and 
gone nutting and blackberry-hunting in the 
neighbouring lanes with Miles Cope, who had 
cast a softened longing glance at Sukie on 
her wedding morning, and tossed her head 
afterwards when Sukie passed her in her 
short-lived, shabby finery—lay still enough 
now. She was wasted almost to skin and 
bone, what flesh was left on her was trans- 
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parent and bloodless as wax, and her) 
eyes were half closed. To Miles’s address, | 
delivered with a swagger to carry off his agi- | 
tation—“ Here, Sal, I have brought Sukie to | 
take care of you: I expect she will soon | 
put you to rights ”"—she said, in a weak thin 
voice, “So, Miss Sukie, you -have come at 
last. Oh, I am so weary,” and then turned | 
away her head and closed her eyes entirely. | 
“ Ay, you have not come before the pinch, | 
Miss Cope,” said Molly, whose inquisitive | 
long nose and chin Sukie knew perfectly well, | 
and who had constrained herself to rise and 
hobble from the next room in order to put-in 
her word and see what went on between the 
lately estranged relations, that it might be an 
ill wind which blew nobody good, and that she 
might get the materials for a good gossip out | 
of it. “It is about touch-and-go with your 
sister-in-law, poor wench, if I have skill that 
should have,” added the old woman, coolly. 


When Sukie went home in the morning to 
put her plan into execution, she discovered | 
to her relief, though it might have been a 
little to her chagrin, that her father in place 
of finding fault with her deserting him for a 
week and confiding his meals to the care of 
an old woman, was, on the contrary, indignant 
at the mere supposition that he could not be 
the best company to himself and was not 
quite independent of such poor creatures as 
womenkind. ° 

“T am an old campaigner, Sukie,” an- 
nounced old Miles boldly, though his cam- 
paigns had begun and ended at Cranthorpe. 
“Bless you, I don’t need no looking after— 
I’m an omnivorous animal—me and the birds 
will manage bravely.” 

Sukie went back to Miles’s poor lodgings 
to do the best that she could for Sal while 
they had her. For the time Sukie was fully 
backed by her brother, who having arrived at 





“That is fudge, Mrs. Jones,” cried Miles 
angrily. “How you do croak! 
Sal? Won’t you laugh at her when you are 
all alive and hearty again—such a pretty 
strapping girl as you were not so many 
months ago, and when you are ready to take 
me in hand and break me in after all, once 
the baby has come home.” 

“She never were a strapper,” contradicted 
Molly in a huff; “she were slim and good- 
for-nothing like her mother, though she were 
fond of her play like other foolish young 
things, so long as she could get it ; she wore 
herself out from the beginning, and I told she 
what would be the end of it so soon as she 
fell in this way—which is not to say that you 
ha’n’t taken a fatherless care of her,” the old 
wonian finished spitefully. 


The dispute that concerned Sal so nearly | 


did not rouse her in the least. She paid no 
heed to either speaker. ‘Oh, I am so 
weary !” was all that the parched lips would 


let drop, and Sukie heard nothing but the same | 


helpless wail for several days and nights. 

She had been taken aback by Miles’s 
statement to his wife that Sukie was come to 
take care of her, but the very extremity of 
the case opened Sukie’s mind and extended | 
its horizon. No, it was not fit that Miles’s 
wife, this poor young creature, bereft of her | 
own family, should die like a dog, and Kitty 
would be the last to desire such a catastrophe. 
Sukie sat up with Sal all night, and during 
the unthought-of anxiety of the night-watch, | 
arranged on her own responsibility how her 
father’s temporary wants might be supplied | 
without trespassing on Kitty’s present inca- 
pacity to take her place. 


being thoroughly alarmed, and full of regret 


Don’t she, | and remorse for the evil that could not be 


undone, came home the first thing every night 
and loaded with attentions the dying woman, 
whom attentions had ceased to benefit or 
gladden. 

Sal’s ailments had culminated in deadly 
| prostration, with little capacity to take stimu- 
lant or nourishment. When the doctor warned 
Sukie of the hopelessness of the condition, a 
new care beset her. ‘ Was Sal aware of her 
state ? Was she prepared to die? Could it be 
the act of Christians and friends to let her 
approach the very gates of death sunk in 
apathy ?” 

“ Oh, Miles, will you not have Mr. Waring” 
(Sukie mentioned her own vicar) “to see 
your wife ?” 

Miles became restive. 
| again to have ina parson. What could he 
| do save frighten poor Sal? If she must be 
| preached to, he was sure Sukie, who had been 
such a church-goer and reader of the Bible 
| all her life, was as fit as another. 

Sukie recoiled from the idea of such fitness, 
and Miles gave in so far as to consent to 
sending for the clergyman, with the stipulation 
that he should be absent. 

The vicar, who had married Sal to Miles, 
and who remembered her as a badly-attend- 
ing, unsatisfactory little Sunday-scholar, came, 
and was humanely shocked at the change in her 
circumstances. He read and prayed, and went 
away without appearing to break Sal’s torpor, 
though she was not unconscious or unaware 
of his presence. 

There was a strange solemn lull in the 
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| chamber which was to be at once that of 
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birth and death—Miles could hardly bear it, | 
But | 


and even to Sukie it was most trying, 
the birth of a child—a living child, not im- 
mediately fatal to the mother—-did, serve to 
awaken Sal for a moment as she was sinking 
so tired into her long last sleep. She did not 
respond to Miles’s wild appeal that she should 
look up and be proud of being the mother of a 
son, and think and see whom it was like. But 
she said feebly, “‘ You take care of it, Sukie, 
for what cana man do with a baby? and you 
know Miles is not good of taking care of 
himself.” 

A little later, when the two women were by 
themselves, Sal suddenly raised her dim eyes 
to Sukie and said— 

“T am glad that you came at last; if you 
had refused, and you a good woman, how 
could I have believed that what I used to 
hear at the Sunday-school—of the Lord Jesus, 
I mean—was true ?” 

“Oh Sal, how could you have doubted it ? 
How can you make such a comparison?” 
cried Sukie, unutterably shocked. 

“ No, rather how should I know any better?” 
Sal said, making a final effort to defend her- 
self; ““my people were not like Miles’s 
people,—they were what you thought ill-doing, 
careless, and ignorant, but I loved them— 
mother especially, all the better, because she 
was easy and foolish like myself, and I missed 
them when I had nobody but Miles. He was 
not to say bad to me, though he brought me 
in very little, and I could not turn my hand 
to earn money, I had not been brought up 
to help myself like you and Mrs. Mayne. 
Miles was never savage as I have seen father 
when in drink to mother, but he was a man, 
and of course he soon tired of being with a 
girl like me.” 

Sal spoke as of a necessity, with a sad uncon- 
scious irony. There was no resentment either 
then or afterwards in her tone—not even pas- 
sionate feeling for herself, her child, or Miles 
—it was as if passion too were exhausted. 

“] did try to be not so bad a wife as every- 
body had prophesied, and you and your sister 
more than anybody I know, had judged I 
should make,” said Sak. ‘Yes, I tried, though 
you just gave me a troubled look and then 
turned away your head, in the church porch, 
on that morning long ago, and though I went 
on wearing curls and looking saucy whenever 
I had the chance of meeting you. And when 
I thought baby was coming, I meant, though 
we should have ever so little to put into its 
mouth, that it should never know want, or 
grow up like I had done, for I would work 





and be staid and good and never be a bad | 


mother. But my life has all fallen through, 
Sukie; do you think I'll be let try over 
again ?” 

Sukie was puzzled and distressed. Did 
Sal believe that she was to recover after all, 
and how was Sukie to be cruelly kind and 
overthrow the baseless belief? But Sal, in her 
momentary brightening, divined and cleared 
away the misconception. 

“Try again in another place, Sukie, I am 
so spent I could never get up and do it here. 
I daresay, even if I had not been too ill to 
get better, I should never have been strong 
again like poor mother, and should have been 
a drag upon Miles, and a trial to him asa 
sickly wife is to a man—I know it finished 
father ;, he could never look for comfort at 
home, and so he took to seeking all his plea- 
sureabroad. It would need a strong man, and 
Miles is not stronger than father, to bear such 
aburden. It must be better that I should die 
at once, and not hang on to be only in folk’s 
way. I don’t feel to fear going out into the 
dark alone, as I used to think I should fear ; 
everything is dulled—fear as well as pain— 
and I have a hope that the Lord, who had 
pity on sinners and died for them, and who 
liked people to try to do better, will let me 
try again.” 

Sal’s life had been so short that even in 
its pitiable and utter collapse, it was not so 
much rest that she craved, as the power to 
try again. 

Sukie sought to tell the glorious marvel, 
that even Sal’s hardly begun work had been 
done and finished for her hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years before, if Sal could by God’s 
grace repent and believe, and lay hold of her 
Saviour, and that there could be no need, 
therefore, in that sense for her to try again 
in another world. 

Sal listened and assented, and said that 
she knew she could not save herself, were 
she to do ever so well. How could she think 
to save herself when she had found it too 
hard to prevent herself from being a millstone 
round Miles’s neck, instead of helping him a 
bit, like other women helped their husbands ? 
She humbly hoped that a Saviour was for 
such as she, since she was dead beat, and oh! 
so weary, and just like a lost sheep. And 
she was very sorry, though she felt so heavy 
and stupid, it was the sorrow that made 
her wish to try over again, Sal repeated 
dreamily, and dozed off into a sounder 
slumber, speaking no more in this world. 

Sukie commended Sal fervently to her 
Saviour, and closed her eyes when her last 
breath was drawn. 
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Miles was completely unmanned by his | Miles (and he was not of much account as a 
~wife’s death, and sat with his head in his | helper) belonged solely to her. She had not 
hands, and his hands on the table, proving as | been aware till then that she had any special 
incapable of supporting Sukie by suggestion | attachment to children; she had cared so 
and advice under the blow which had struck | much for her father and Kitty, that she had 
him, as he had been arrogant and headstrong | certainly no vacant room for other ties, and 
in going his own way when things were well | children had not come across her. But here 
with him. | was a child given to her as a child was given 

Sukie, who, while a mainstay, had always | to Naomi in her old age, and Sukie did not 
been in the background in her father’s house, | know what to make of the thrill which the 
was compelled to decide for Miles and his | conviction sent through her, while she was 
infant, as well as for herself, and came to the | only saying to herself in the most matter-of- 
conclusion that the only thing which she | fact way, that she must do what she could, 
could do, after inducing Miles to make | small as that was, for the poor motherless 
the arrangements for the funeral, becoming | child. It was not the child’s fault that its 
bound for the defraying of its expenses by | father and mother had gone together without 
her father, ifnot by her brother, and waiting to | making any provision for it; and perhaps 
give her decent countenance to the sad cere- | Sukie herself might have done something 
mony, was to give up the lodging and get | more and sooner for the poor dead girl, Sal, 
Miles to go back with her to his old home, to | though she could not tell how or where she 
which she would take the baby also. could have done it. 

How Sukie was to dispose of the baby} On all these occurrences Kitty had pro- 
eventually—whether Miles, so little to be | nounced no interdict, not only because she 
relied upon in any difficulty, would do his | was withdrawn from the trouble, but because 
part by it, what new disturbing element | it would have been impossible for any good 
would be introduced by it into her already | woman to have forbidden the adoption 
sufficiently tasked and absorbed life, and | of the child. Kitty, with all her caprices, 
with Kitty claiming her help too—Sukie did | could not, any more than Sukie, have been 
not stop to ask herself. And it did not! guilty of heartless indifference in leaving the 
plague Sukie much as yet ; it lay where it was | child ina lodging with Miles ; but must have 
put down, or let itself be fed by the hand as | carried it to the watchmaker’s house, where 
skilfully as an awkward elderly single woman | its father had been the last baby. It was 
who had long outgrown her acquaintance | one thing to propose to take no notice of 
with babies could feed it, without much re-| Miles and Sal in their foolish marriage, and 
monstrance, while its occasional crying was | another to abandon their child to Molly 
not overpowering. Jones. 

Still Sukie dreaded that her father would Yet it was an altogether bewildering and, 
make serious objections to the baby and its for the time, painful experience to both 
crying, as interfering with the quiet of his | women, that, when Sukie stood by her sister 
household. She could not feel too much the | in her hour of danger, and saw and handled 
condescension and magnanimity with which— | with fond reverence Kitty’s baby—also a boy 
when he had greeted her return with a degree | —it should have so happened that Sukie 
of animation that while in itself very touch-| had another baby in her mind and on her 
ing and flattering to her, was decidedly | thoughts, whom she had even had to bring 
suspicious of the old man’s success in his | with her to Kitty’s lodging, and whose claims 
practice of independent campaigning—he | were paramount with her. 
actually looked at the living bundle in 
Sukie’s arms, touched its tiny cheek with} cyaprpR iv.—woRSE THAN FATHERLESS. 
one of his withered fingers, and with lofty 
graciousness, granted her permission to retain| SUKIE saw Will Mayne for the first time 
the burden which had been thrown upon her ;| for months just after the birth of Kitty’s 
“for you women, Sukie, will always disport | baby. Will was on that occasion jauntily 
yourself with some toy or other ; ” as if Sukie | affable and condescending, not only con- 
had taken the child for a sport, or had | fidently declaring that Kitty would soon be 
leisure, not to say inclination, to amuse her- | about again, but that she must make haste, 
self with a toy! for he was going to move her and the kid 

On the contrary, it felt the oddest, most | into better quarters, either in Cranthorpe or 
incredible thing for a woman like Sukie to | elsewhere, in no time. Mr. Bridges was a 
have a child given to her, which but for) curmudgeon, but Will had heard of a fine 
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job for which a higher class of hands were 
wanted, at a great gentleman’s place down 
Gloucester way. Then he made a break in 
his vaunting announcements to put a passing 
inquiry to Sukie after “that poor little 
beggar, Miles’s child.” 

Since Kitty recovered well, and was soon 
herself again, and as Sukie was much pressed in 
her various avocations of watchmaker’s assist- 
ant, straw-bonnet cleaner, housekeeper, and 
nurse, she had but the briefest glimpses of 
Kitty ; while she was thankful in her unselfish 
heart that Kitty, occupied with her new 
tie, would not miss her much for several 
weeks. 

At the end of the month Sukie became 
anxious to consult Kitty on an important 
point—the christening of the two infants. 

It might have seemed more natural to con- 
sult Miles in the one case, but Sukie, though 
living in the same house, saw little or nothing 
of Miles, less even than she had seen of him 
when he was a bachelor. She had not 
only hoped and prayed, but had yielded to 
the innocent belief that Miles as a widower 
would be a new man, that out of his 
wife’s death would come a higher life to 
him ; so that Sukie should thenceforth cherish 
Sal’s memory with awe and tenderness, be- 
cause by her early death the girl would 
have wrought Miles lasting gain. The re- 
sult did not answer to Sukie’s expectation. 
Miles’s regret and remorse were not repent- 
ance. They were fugitive, and while they 
lasted*they took the form of sullenness and 
impatience, which caused him to be pecu- 
liarly inaccessible and intractable, and to be 
inclined to escape from the sight, sound, and 
obligation involved in his baby, not less but 
more than from any other obligation. 

Sukie’s many virtues did not include that 
of tact in advocating the baby’s interests, and 
she had not the knowledge of human nature 
which might have comforted her with the 
suggestion that Miles’s disagreeableness and 
harshness might really be a phase and 
stage in amendment. She could only sigh 
and groan and strive to have faith before the 
spectacle of what she regarded as Miles’s loss 
of feeling in the hardening of his nature. 

But Miles’s poor little baby was even more 
Sukie’s because its father did not care for it. 
It had lived long enough to have acquired a 
certain individuality. It even throve toler- 
ably well in the unpropitious atmosphere 
of a spinster’s nursing. It was not a 
pretty baby—not nearly so fine a baby as 
Kitty’s. It was but a sallow, skinny little 
thing. It had no advantage of dress and 





surroundings ; for the only clothes which its 
mother had been able to provide for it had 
been of the poorest and plainest description. 
Sukie, who had contrived to embroider 
one robe for Kitty's baby, was not able to 
supplement the wardrobe of her own. But 
she began to find in her baby a hundred 
beauties undetected by less partial gazers, 
It had bright little eyes, and a bud of a 
mouth, and dear little hands and feet. It 
winked and blinked at the light, and Sukie 
fancied it listened to the canary birds. Sukie 
in private took to hugging it and kissing it, 
and even to shedding some tears of exquisite 
joy and sorrow over it, and to looking for- 
ward to the moments of feeding and washing 
it as the happiest moments of the day, and 
soon went on to craving for its being in her 
arms—though that could only be at rare 
intervals during the waking hours, with a 
constant sense of emptiness and unrest when 
the little creature was in the old family cradle 
which had been rescued from the lumber of 
the garret, and once more graced with an 
occupant, or on the blanket in one corner of 
the floor,—and of blessed fulness and satis- 
faction when the infant was nestling to her 
breast. 

It need not be said that Sukie haa come 
speedily to the determination that her child 
should not lack any of the advantages which 
she could give it, and the foremost of these 
advantages was the introduction of her lamb 
into the Christian fold. Miles would hold 
back, he had turned brusquely from the 
subject every time Sukie had mentioned it, 
but he should be made to hear reason and 
religion, and he would have Will Mayne to 
keep him in countenance. 

Sukie, of course, would be one godmother. 
Ah! she had intended to be godmother to 
Kitty’s child; but she might be that also, 
she would only be richer for little Miles’s 
poverty in friends. She was bent on his 
being a third Miles—Miles Cope was a dear 
name to her, she reflected, with the most 
perfect simplicity and sincerity, and if the | 
second Miles did not render the name 
honoured as the first had rendered it, why 
the third Miles might grow up to supply the 
deficiency, and, please God, she might live 
to see that glad day. 

Kitty had said, the only time that she had 
mentioned the christening’ to Sukie, that to 
be sure her boy’s name should be that of his 
father; and Kitty had spoken with much 
testiness, while Sukie had wondered in her 
own mind how Kitty could withhold her 
father’s name from her child. But no 
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doubt Kitty had known best, and had re- 
flected that Sukie’s boy by right of both 
father and grandfather, would be little Miles. 
Two little Mileses, even though one were 
Miles Mayne and the other Miles Cope, 
would breed confusion. Again Sukie was 


ready to confess that she did not understand 
a wife’s feelings, and Kitty had this excuse | 
for her preference of her husband’s name 


Sukie was turning all these considerations 
over in her mind one showery May day, 
when she was engaged shaking and turning 
her store of bleaching, formless straw bonnets 
in the wash-house, with the doors of both 
kitchens, back and front, carefully closed to 
prevent the sulphur fumes to which she was 
so much accustomed that they did not even 


make her cough or sneeze, reaching her! 


over her father’s, that she might not have 
another son to bear his father’s name. Lastly, 
the father had a voice in the child’s name, and 
Will Mayne’s father, of whom Sukie had never 
once heard him speak, might be dear to Will 
Mayne as her father was to her, and might 
also be another Will Mayne.., Ifso, the strange 
old gentleman was entitled by established 
rule to give his name to his son’s first son. 


father or little Miles—who were, the one at 
work in the room which served him for a 
shop, and the other fast asleep carefully 
tucked, and barricaded with chairs, in his 
cradle in the front kitchen. 

Sukie had reached the conclusion that she 
would snatch a moment to run over to Kitty 
and ask when their christening was to be; 
—that she must wrap up her child against 
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the spring wind and wet, and take him with 
her, as being less of a risk than leaving him 
alone in the house, with his grandfather, so 
buried in his book as to be far above ordi- 
nary observation. Little Miles might scream 
himself into a fit, though he was as good as 
gold, and far from a crying child; or he might 
toss off the clothes and catch his death of 
cold ; or topple over the cradle and break his 
crown, if not his neck, under it ; or a strange 
cat might stray in and smother, or suck the 
breath of Sukie’s most precious nestling. 
These were horrible casualties; but as she 
proposed to obviate them one and all, by 
taking little Miles abroad with her, she only 
glanced at them metaphorically with a little 
shudder which enhanced her comfort in 
being able to bear her baby beyond the 
reach of the least of them; and she gave 
herself up to the more practical question as 
to whether she should put on her best and 
thickest shawl and hold baby ensconced 
within its folds, or whether she should give 
baby her lighter shawl as a shawl of his own, 
and muffle his head in one of his grand- 
father’s woollen neckerchiefs, which to use 
on her own account Sukie would have 
counted little less than profanation. 

Sukie was [not unhappy while she was 
revolving these preparations, not though she 
was guilty of meditating the appropriation of 
one of her oblivious father’s neckerchiefs. 
Her face was slightly blanched, and had the 
bluish tinge which the fumes of the sulphur 
imparted to it, but there was a fund of peace 
on her low brow and sweetness in the curves 
of her unshapely mouth. 

All of a sudden she heard a stir in the 
silent house behind her, and before she had 
time to connect it either with the infant or 
the old man, who were its only occupants, 
and hurry to ascertain what moved them, the 
wash-house door was thrown open by a hasty 
hand, and Kitty walked in with her baby in 
her arms—Kitty, who had always loathed 
and retreated from the fumes of the sulphur, 
who had not been to her father’s house since 
her illness and recovery, and who had brought 
her infant in her arms within the noxious 
influence. 

The last fact presented so real and near a 
danger,—which assumed pathetically over- 
powering proportions to the elderly woman, 
who had been but lately aroused to and 
engrossed with the preciousness of a baby, 
—that Kitty’s child positively eclipsed its 
mother at that moment in Sukie’s regard. 

“ Kitty, Kitty, go back instantly,” she 
cried, waving wildly the hooked stick, by 





means of which she had been catching from 
the rope which sustained them, pulling down, 
and readjusting the suspended squares, 
ovals, and strips of straw plait; “are you 
mad, or have you forgotten the sulphur for 
the child? Take it away this moment, and 
T’'ll follow you.” 

Sukie had failed to remark that her sister’s 
face was wanner than her own, and was 
dragged and pinched to boot, while her eyes 
were wild and staring, as if the oppressive 
atmosphere were already choking her and 
stopping the pulsations of her heart. Nay, 
Sukie continued so full of the risk which the 
child had run by the singular imprudence of 
the mother, that even after they were in the 
kitchen, she did not see howill Kitty looked, 
orso much as remember that this was her 
first visit to her father’s house with her baby, 
on which she ought to be warmly congratu- 
lated, and in consideration of which, as a 
great event, not only to Kitty, but to all her 
friends, she and her little somought to receive 
a double amount of welcome and petting. 

And Kitty, although im general she liked 
and claimed her due, did mot seem to miss 
the recognition. 

“‘T want to know, Sukie, if you have seen 
Miles since morning,” she said, abruptly, out 
of a dry throat, relinquishing her child, w vith- 
out a comment, to her sister. 

“No,” said Sukie, without much ene: 
“‘he has not been coming in to dinner since 
he has been painting at Leascombe. Don’t 
Mayne take his food om the premises to save 
waste of time?’ Prettydear! I can see how 
he grows, Kitty; but IE don’t think he is 
more firmly fleshed than baby here.” 

“What did Miles say to you this morn- 
ing ?” inquired Kitty eagerly. 

“ What did he say?” repeated Sukie, look- 
ing up with surprise from her admiring con- 
templation of the infant. “Why, nothing 

—he was in better humour than 
usual, and called me a good soul for running 
after him with two hard boiled eggs to add 
to his dinner, since he had complained that 
the housekeeper at Leascombe kept the men 
on short commons. He bade me not mind 
him, but take care of myself. Dear! how 
pale you are, Kitty, when I come to see you 
fairly! The first day you have walked so far, 
what a forgetful goose I am, and the kettle 
is boiling ‘and you can havé tea ina trice. 
You ain't faint, are yoe? I'll run out for 
three pen’rth of brandy.” 

“No, no,” forbade Kitty, raising her head 
from where she had leant it against the back 
of her chair, “never mind me; but there is 
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| far to seek, and would soon be reached and 
the worst known. 


than one loitering man with paper cap, 
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something I wish you to do, Sukie. Go to 
Bridges’s shop and find out if Miles is out at 
Leascombe.” 

“Oh! you haven’t heard of an accident ?” | 
cried Sukie, partially enlightened. ‘ What is | 
it? who will break it to father ?” 

“No, no; no accident,” said Kitty, wring- | 
ing her hands. “ Do what I bid you, Sukie ; 
you never refused to do what I bade you 
before, and if I have not you to trust to, 
what will become of me? Ask me no ques- 
tions. Oh, surely you can do so simple an 
errand to Bridges’s shop.” 

Kitty was not in a fit state to be left, and 
there were the two infants—Sukie’s child in 
its cradle, and Kitty’s in Sukie’s arms ; the 
old father as unconscious of impending evil 
as the children, and as incapable, with all his | 
wisdom and learning, of warding it off. 

But Sukie made no further demur. She | 
dared not delay; she laid the infant on its 
mother’s knee, trusting to the motherly in- 
stinct to brace Kitty to render it, or the 
child in the cradle, any service which they 
might require in her absence. As for her | 
father, Sukie trusted to be back again before 
his accustomed tea-hour. 

Sukie ran, though her limbs quaked, and 
the fresh May air did not blow away the 
sulphur-bred lividness of her face, every step 
of the way to Bridges’s shop, and was not with- 
out a suspicion as she ran that people gazed 
at her curiously and meaningly. But Bridges’s 
shop, with its window indicated by yards of 
gay flowery wall-paper, and its little stucco 
figures of Samuel kneeling with his hands 
clasped in youthful awe and reverence, and 
the child holding a fish, from originals more 
famous than Sukie could dream of, was not 





Sukie stumbled into the shop, where more 


smeared apron, and paint pot or brush in his 
hands, who had been eagerly conversing with 
the man in charge of the shop, beat a rapid 
retreat into the inner premises before Sukie 
entered. 

“Can you tell me if my brother or Will | 
Mayne are painting out at Leascombe to- 
day ?” asked Sukie, hesitating painfully. 

The man whom she addressed hesitated 
in turn, shifted from one foot to another, 
coloured up, turned away his head, when, 
catching a glimpse of one of the loiterers in 
the further doorway, he made a sudden 
attempt to get some aid in discharging a 
painful task. 

“Look here, Simmons, can you tell Miss | 





Cope anything of her brother and Mayne? 
I understand you saw and spoke to them 
last.” 

‘Man, what is the use of beating about 
the bush and torturing the poor soul?” pro- 
tested the man who was thus appealed to, 
gruffly. “Cope and Mayne have bolted and 
given you and your sister the sack, my woman, 
and so there is nothing more to be said.” 

Sukie heard the worst, and it was beyond 
what her utmost panic could have conceived, 


| though Kitty was right that there had been 


no accident. Young Miles Cope was not at 
Leascombe, for the good reason that, in con- 
sequence of a quarrel with his master, in 
which he and some of the other journeymen 
painters had been involved the previous even- 
ing, he with others had thrown up their work, 
Mr. Bridges had accepted their withdrawal 
from his employment without the usual warn- 
ing—only too glad, as he put it, to be rid of 
two or three dissipated, troublesome work- 
men, whose places he could easily fill. Will 
Mayne was another, and it was understood 
that he had set off from Cranthorpe the 
same night. Miles Cope had waited till 
the following morning, and had gone away 
with a third man, who had let it slip out 
before he left that their immediate destina- 
tion was Bristol, from which he and Miles, 
with their fellow-painter Mayne, who had 
preceded them and taken their berths, were 
to sail within a few hours of their arrival for 
America. 

The story of the flight of the men from 
their home-ties had only just oozed out and 
reached Mr. Bridges and other responsible 
persons, who might have taken steps to have 
the delinquents arrested, or, at least, to give 
their friends and the town authorities infor- 
mation of their heartless intention ; but the 
deserters from their posts had got such a 
start in their favour that even an immediate 
pursuit would in all probability neither over- 
take nor recall them. All that the most 
merciful man could say by way of comfort 
in imparting the news to Sukie Cope was that 
she and her sister might in the end be well 
rid of such a pair of ne’er-do-wells. 

Sukie had no thought of pursuit. With 
her feet weighted as if by lead, she tried to 
hasten back to her still more miserable sister. 
What could she and Kitty do to follow and 
bring back runaways and traitors from home 
and duty? What could their father do save 
expose his sterling honesty (which could not 
have compassed the conception of such be- 
trayal), and his grey hairs to insult and 
mockery ? 
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There was but one gleam of consolation 
in the agony of the trial—Kitty was not so un- | 
prepared as Sukie had been. Whether from 
previous neglect and unkindness, taunts and | 
threats on Will Mayne’s part, she had, in some | 
measure, foreboded the catastrophe, though | 
she had shrunk, as a woman might well 
shrink, from conveying such apprehensions 
and fears, even to a sister. 

Accordingly, when Sukie had laid the par- 
ticulars with all their humiliation before Kitty 
in the few simple words, “Oh! my dear, 
bear up, for they are gone— Miles and 
Mayne—both gone to America,” and had 
made a faint attempt in which she herself 
had little faith to mend the narrative by 
adding, “‘ But there may be a mistake, Kitty | 
—they could not do it—to leave you and the | 
children and father without a word—I can | 
hardly believe it possible.” we 

“Tt has been possible,” said Kitty, with a 
hard sob. “ Iwas a vain idiot not to believe 
anything against him and his love, once on 
a day; I can believe everything possible 
now. ‘There is no mistake, Sukie ; I guessed 
it when I sat up all last night in my weak- 
ness, waiting in vain for him. They are gone, 
and it is Will Mayne who has enticed away 
Miles.” 

Old Miles had to be thought of and taken 
into the consultation. Sukie had to go to 
him next with the news of his son and his 
son-in-law having absconded, abandoning not 
Sukie and Kitty and him alone, but each his 
child to the care of two forlorn middle-aged 
women and an old man whose active days 
were long past, and his business fast leaving 
him. 

Old Miles’s pomposity and pedantry, great 
though they were, were not proof against such 
a shock. ‘They were dethroned for the occa- 
sion. Like the first man who gave the infor- 
mation to Sukie, old Miles was abashed in 
his very manhood, and with his pride hum- 
bled into the dust before the women—his | 
daughters. He spoke plainly enough in his 
first sentence. 

“ Both men gone, and you girls left with 
me, no longer able to provide for you, and 








a couple of infants—these scoundrels’ infants 
—on your hands, and one of the scoundrels 
my son! It is a base lie which some vile 
slanderer has palmed off on you and your 
sister, Sukie. I thought you would have 
known better than to have believed it. 
Get me my hat, and let me out to clear it 
all up.” = 

Even when he had gone and come back, 
and sat down helpless under the disgrace 
and calamity, and when strong habit had re- 
sumed its sway, and the old man either 
lapsed into gloomy silence or raised his head 
with something of its old conceit, and de- 
livered an oracular utterance which sought 
piteously to cloak and veil the misfortune 
that had befallen him and his, and to find 
an excuse for his own manhood before the 
wronged women, there was something more 
dazed than profound in his air, and there was 
a humble plaintiveness in his conceit, as he 
said the words,— 

“Lads are vagarious and want to go out into 
the world to make their fortunes, if women 
will but wait and have patience, and let God’s 
will be done.” 

“You and your dear little baby will stay 
in your old quarters, Kitty,” proposed Sukie 
at once, but speaking brokenly, and unable 
to make the smallest feint at cheerfulness, 
while she could not keep from recalling how 
lately, and in’what triumph, Kitty had quitted 
her home of many peaceful years, and won- 
dering if it would be her, Sukie’s, part to 
give up the River End lodging as she had 
given up Miles’s lodging in the Forge Lane, 
and settle with another landlady, and, oh! 
where should she find the means to do that, 
and provide for them all, and little Miles, 
who had nobody but her now—nobody! 
Yet she found voice to say reassuringly, 
“There is room for us all, Kitty.” 

“How can I come upon father and you 
with my child? But what can I do, Sukie?” 


cried Kitty, hoarsely. 

“Say no more or you will break my 
heart, Kitty ; and father is right ; it is God’s 
will which must be done,” whispered Sukie, 
quietly. 









































Sacred Tree of the South Pacific. 


Coral Tree (Coralodendron) of the South Pacific, in blossom. 


NOTES FROM THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 


II.—HUMAN SACRIFICES FROM CIRCA 1809 TO 1823. 


PLEASANT hour’s ride on an afternoon 


of August, 1869, brought me to the foot | 


of a steep hill, over which the ordinary road 
runs. Avoiding the beaten track, I passed 
through a dense grove of cocoa-nut trees 
laden with tempting fruit, and slowly rode up 
a narrow gorge once the scene of a bloody 
battle. Musing over the past, the dusky 
heathen warriors seemed to rise up before 
me, as I slowly threaded my path through 
clumps of tall reeds. The once all-powerful 
clan of Tongans has almost passed away. 
In the days of their prosperity the district 
through which I was travelling was utterly 
unapproachable to strangers. 

At last I gained the summit of the hill- 
range which serves as a boundary-line be- 
tween two large districts, whence a pleasing 
prospect unfolded itself. On the one hand, 
a number of narrow and well-wooded valleys 
opened out into one great plateau, marked 
off like a chess-board into squares, and well 
planted with taro. The streams which con- 
tinually irrigate this vast collection of taro- 
patches drain off into a picturesque lake, 
overhung on one side with lofty crags. Be- 
yond the pile of rocks the magnificent Pacific 
stretches into the remote horizon. 

On the other hand, ze. on the Tamaruan 


side, was visible at no great distance the roof | we were sitting. 


| of the neat village church. 


Between the 
village of Tamarua and the lofty ridge on 
| which I stood, was a rather deep natural 
basin fortified on all sides by precipitous 
hills. With no little difficulty I succeeded in 
leading my horse down the narrow winding 
path. At length we passed through planta- 
| tions of arrowroot, bananas, paper-mulberry, 
| coffee, and cocoa-nut trees,—these latter 
planted as usual round the margin of the 
taro patches, by way of shade. Under the 
far-spreading branches of a gigantic chestnut, 
I found a deacon of the church and his aged 
uncle. We sat down on a seat of nature’s 
own providing,—a bed of fragrant fern. A 
draught of cocoa-nut water was soon brought, 
and very pleasantly did we chat respecting 
the heathen experiences of the uncle, until the 
| deepening shadow from the perpendicularcliffs 
at our back warned me to return homewards. 
Paitiki, the venerable man I wished to see, 
|is one of the oldest church members on the 
|island. He greatly interested me by. the 
| recital of several well-known episodes in his 
| early life ere the light of the gospel had shone 
| upon these islanders. ° 
After the decisive battle of Araeva, in 1821, 
| the defeated party took refuge at a place 
named Butoa, about two miles from where 
A fair young woman, 
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Makimaki, belonging to the defeated tribe, 
had lately married Moeau, who is said to 
have been not a little proud of her. But, 
unhappily, she was on her father’s side de- 
scended from the Maruata family, which had 
long been devoted to sacrifice. But the young, 
pretty wife had been adopted into her mother’s 
tribe, who were ineligible for the altar, and 
consequently did not dream of danger. 

Early one morning, with several young 
girls, she left the encampment to fish on the 
reef. In the course of a few hours they 
succeeded in filling their baskets with edible 
sea-weed, shell-fish, and such spoil as their 
scoop-nets could procure. Their next object 
was to obtain some taro for their friends in 
the encampment. Makimaki unwisely left 
her friends, resolved to pay a visit alone to 
the taro-patch she had planted before the war 
had begun. In a few minutes she had 
collected two bunches of taro-tops, which 
tastes much like European spinach. 

In the stronghold at Butoa there lived a 
friend (?) of her husband’s, Erui. On the 
morning referred to Erui started off with a 
companion to the taro-patches. Seeing 
Makimaki alone, he carelessly approached 
her, and desired her to come out of the 
muddy taro-patch. The moment she got on 
the dry pathway, Erui seized her flowing hair 
and pronounced the fatal formula, “‘ Death 
to Rongo’s fish.” Erui dragged his astonished 
victim by main force through the taro planta- 
tions into the bush, where his companion came 
to his assistance. Why not kill her there? 
That part of the island was sacred to Turanga 
(whose carved iron-wood form is in the 
Museum of the London Missionary Society), 
the giver of fine cloth to gods and men. On 
and on the resisting girl was dragged by those 
cruel men, each holding one arm ; now under 
the shadow of frowning rocks, now through a 
dense growth of hibiscus, until the limits of 
the sacred district had been passed. Of the 
many who saw from a distance this cruel 
tragedy, but one person, an elderly relative of 
the girl’s, endeavoured to save her. Dis- 
regarding the angry words of the old man 
and the loud lamentations of the beautiful 
young girl, they succeeded in dragging her 
to the very spot where we were sitting. A 
blow from Erui’s spear ended the struggle. 

The cowards now ran back through the 
bush as fast as their legs could carry them. 
The first person they met was the now aged 
Paitiki, from whom I derived the story. The 
victim-seekers begged him as a member of 
the winning tribe to convey to the chiefs the 
information that a victim had been secured 





for Rongo. This was done in the hope that 
Erui would be reinstated in the possession of 
his forfeited lands. They dared not go 
openly ; as members of the conquered tribe 
they were considered lawful prey for any who 
desired to slay them. The beating of the 
drum of peace alone proclaimed the sanctity 
of even a miserable serf’s life. 

Paitiki assented to their request. As he 
proceeded he. picked up her /areu, her 
only garment which had fallen off in the 
struggle. With commendable feeling he care- 
fully wrapped up the corpse, and then con- 
veyed the news to the chiefs. 
was immediately held respecting the proffered 
sacrifice ; but it was pronounced unsuitable, 
because slain without the consent of the 
magnates, and without the king having put 


on the murderer “the sacred girdle” to show | 


that he was commissioned bythe gods. The 
corpse was ordered to be buried next day. 
Early on the following morning our present 
worthy king Numangatini with his then wife, 
an elder sister of Makimaki, wrapped up the 
corpse and threw it down the horrid chasm 
Auraka, the burying-place of her mother’s 
tribe. Moeau wept long and loudly; but 
dared not follow her to her last resting-place. 

Makimaki had a brother named Akaruke, 
who a few years previously was laid upon the 
altar. But then the lad followed his father’s 
tribe and god, Teipe. At the time of his 
death he was about eight or nine years old. 
Tavare asked Vaangaru to give up his young 
relative, which he did cheerfully. A rope 
was tied round his little naked body for the 
convenience of those who led him to slaughter. 
The mother of Akaruke wished to die with 
her boy, but was detained by sheer violence. 
The child was led round the northern part of 
the island in order to secure the approbation 
of certain powerful chiefs living there. On 
their way the victim-seekers killed a relative 
of the boy’s in revenge for some ancient 
grudge, not for the altar. Arrived at the 
residence of the chiefs, a feast was made for 
the murderers. This over, late in the after- 
noon they started again. But little Akaruke 
was this time in the care of Katia (who died 
a few days ago in the faith), who really had 
a tender heart under a most rugged exterior. 
He bade the child hide himself in the dense 
bush till nightfall. But it was in vain ; for as 
soon as it was known that Akaruke was 
missing, a careful search was instituted, and 
the rope revealed the hiding-place of the 
victim. They were now all on the watch, 
and led him on carefully until they reached 
Tuopapa, where the child was slain, and his 
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body conveyed with shouts of joy to the | 
This occurred crca | 


bloody altar of Rongo. 
1810. This boy, had he lived, would have 
been brother-in-law to the King of Mangaia. 

To proceed with the narrative of Paitiki. 
It happened that on the day that Makimaki 
was uselessly put to death, a party duly 
authorised by the chiefs crossed the island in 
quest of a suitable offering. A feast of taro 
and fresh-water eels had been disposed of, and 
Paitiki was selected to decoy the intended 
victim, Arapoiri. The stupid murder of Maki- 
maki disarranged their plans, and drove the 
boy they were in quest of into a concealment. 

Shortly afterwards Reonatia was delivered 
to death by my venerable friend Rouvi. The 
body was laid on the altar—the last human 
sacrifice offered to Rongo, Christianity being 
successfully introduced in the year 1824. 

Several years previous to that happy event, 
Paitiki was requested by the chiefs to decoy 
a poor girl named Ketetakiri. She was un- 
married, and was deemed by the priests to be 
a highly desirable offering. Now Ketetakiri 
was on that particular night engaged with a 
number of her companions in rat-catching. 
Paitiki observed that one of these girls was 
her confidant. He sought to ingratiate him- 
self into favour by assisting them in their 
sport. He even pretended to be violently in 
love with the chosen friend of Ketetakiri. I 
inquired why this pretence of love to the 
confidant and not to the intended victim. 
Paitiki said it was in order to avoid rousing 
the suspicions of the girl who well knew that 
she was liable to be sacrificed, whilst her 
companion was not. 

At midnight the victim-seekers came well 
armed. Ketetakiri had fallen asleep, but her 
companion was still detained by the chaffing 
and flatteries of Paitiki, then in his youth. 
But for this she would have roused her sleep- 
ing friend, and have been hidden somewhere 
in the rocks. 
the sleeping bevy of girls, Paitiki indicated 
with his finger the proper victim, who was 
instantly dispatched, and in a few hours after- 
wards laid upon the altar. 

A worse case concluded our conversation. 
A few years earlier still (@rca 1808 or 1809) 
the battle at Teatuapae secured the supreme 
chieftainship to Koroa. The island had been 
planted with food, and a long reign of peace 
was vainly hoped for. Only a few months 
elapsed when certain restless characters re- 
solved to seize the chieftainship for one of 
themselves. A harmless fellow, named 
Ikakona, should be put to death and offered 
to the god of war, in order to ensure the 


As the murderers surrounded | 


success of the plot. Now Ikakona was 
selected because he belonged to the Maruata, 
or Teipe tribe; not long before his elder 
brother Akapori had been laid to rot on the 
| altar of the god of night. Ikakona’s hut was 
about a hundred yards from the present mis- 
sion premises at Tamarua. He was under 
the protection of the priest of Turanga, who 
had married his sister. The great difficulty was 
to get Ikakona away to a place not sacred 
(zoa), where he could easily be clubbed. 
The nephew of the intended victim undertook 
the ignoble task. That nephew was Paitiki. 

Very earlyone morning he went to his uncle 
to beg for a stone axe. Ikakona said there 


} 
| 
| 
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ing on the brow of the hill. He would go 
with his nephew and fetch them at once. 
He washed his hands in the running brook, 
and led the way to the cliff. On the oppo- 
site side of the valley the king of those days 


ence, 
slipped into the nephew’s hands “the sacred 
girdle,” or he would have run for his life. 
They made their way through tall reeds and 
tropical plants for a distance of half a mile 
ere reaching the place where the coveted 
treasures were hidden. Had Ikakona looked 
back, he might have seen Tavare, the ruthless. 
murderer of his tribe, dogging his footsteps, 
holding in his hand a stone adze. The path- 
way leads over the brow of a beetling cliff ; 
it is possible to climb it only by the expert 
use of one’s toes and fingers. Ikakona went 
up first, all unsuspicious of danger. Fayare, 
who had put on “the sacred girdle,” hurried 
past Paitiki, and stealthily crawled close to 
the unoffending victim. A blow from the 
stone adze on the head of Ikakona dispatched 
him. Paitiki disappeared at once, intending 
to make his father believe that he had no 
share in the business. But the priest of 
Turanga was not to be deceived. After 
giving vent to curses against him, he finally 
drove him away from his home and lands. 

That same day the body of Ikakona was 
borne to the great marae on the west. The 
charm of peace was gone ; two great camps 
were formed, and the result was the battle of 
Rangiura, where, curiously enough, the enraged 
priest of Turanga was on the losing side, but 
his eldest son was amongst the victors. 
Paitiki claimed and received the district over 
which his irate father once held sway—the 
father becoming a serf to the son! This 
land Paitiki luckily kept, despite the two suc- 
ceeding battles, to the present day. 

The old man never forgave his son for his 





were two hidden in the roots of a tree grow-. 


met and saluted them with seeming indiffer- | 
Ikakona did not know that the king | 
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cruel act. Friends said, “ Why all this fuss | ing in good need in case of a sudden attack. 
about the murder of a slave? Was it not in | At night we hid ourselves in secret places 
honour of the god Rongo?” “ Without natural | till daylight, only women and children sleep- 
affection.” | ing peacefully i in our dwellings. But for the 

“ Ah,” said Paitiki, “those were dark days! | gospel I should long since have been slain 
Life and property were of little value then. |in myturn. I was but‘ a boy’ (say nineteen) 
Our evening meals were eaten by daylight | when my uncle Ikakona was offered. When 
through fear of a surprise. It was customary | | Davida and Tiere landed here in 1823, I was 
afterwards to recline on the place where | still buta young man. For many years (over 
women blanch their new native cloth, the | thirty) I have served Christ, and now, tottering 
stones securing the edges of the cloth stand- | with age, I live without fear on my lands, and 
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Akaora, the First Resting-place of the Sacrifice, now a Cow-pen. 


hope to bequeath them to my grandchildren. | Ikamotu, “appointed sacrifice, or fish.” To 
Never, never before was such a long peaceful | such men the gospel was literally as well as 
period known on this island.” spiritually, “ life from the dead.” 
These human sacrifices became more and 
Taunga, a deacon of the church at Tama-| more frequent, until about a third part of the 
rua, once told me that three times he was | population lived in constant terror from this 
marked for sacrifice. The wood was cut} one source. Rangi and Mautara were each 
down and dried to make a hurdle on which | content with a single victim selected on the 
to convey his corpse to the altar. Hence the | field of battle. Marokore, in the memory of 
commemorative name Amamaro, “ Hurdle- | many still living, offered dozens on the blood- 
ready,” borne by Taunga’s nephew. | stained altar! At last, victim-hunting degene- 
Another member of the church at Tamarua, | rated into a mere land speculation, and human 
Poinga, was twice appointed for the altar. | life seemed to be without value. 
The commemorative name in his family was | _ W. WYATT GILL. 





Note.—A remarkable mythical seen was formerly attached to the Coral-tree (Zrythrina Coraloden- 
dron), a drawing of which is given on p. 85. When it is in blossom it has no leaves, and when in leaf, has no 
blossom. Its flower is blood-red ; and hence it was supposed to indicate the time for the flight of disem- 
bodied warrior a to Paradise. It is almost imperishable, yet the wood is soft and worthless. The other 
is the flower of the Callophylium inophylium, the Sacred-tree, answering to the oak among the Druids. 
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PROVE ALL 
By nis GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP or CANTERBURY. 


“ Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good.””"—z TueEss. v. 21. 


"| Rae can be no reason for confining 
this rule to matters of practice; it must 
apply to doctrine also. St. Paul is closing 
his first Epistle to the Thessalonians with 
short precepts for their guidance while they 
waited for the end—the second coming of | 


'| Christ; and no doubt here he means to say, | 
| *Be not misled by false teaching, old or | 
| new, either as to practice or as to doctrine ; 


you live in a time of great change, waiting | 


| for the greatest change—the coming of the | 
| Lord: we, the apostles of Christ, have | 
| been commissioned to bring into the world | 


both doctrines and rules of life unknown be- | 


fore: you live in a reformation or a revolution 
age: there is a shaking around you of all | 
old practice, and all old opinions ; and we | 
are looking for the end: prove all things: | 
hold fast that which is good.” . Now it seems | 
certainly a dangerous thing for a man to} 
have to sift his principles; to have to go| 
down and investigate the foundations of old | 
beliefs and old practices. A quieter lot, | 
and it would seem a happier, would be | 
theirs who had really good ground. for 
acquiescing without question in the stand- | 
ards of .right and truth which they have 
received from their fathers. But this could | 
not be the case either for Gentile or Jew in 
that wonderful age of moral and religious | 
change which heralded in the Gospel to | 
supersede all old philosophy, and build the 
church as the substitute for the Temple and 
the synagogue. A time had come when 
God said, “ Behold, I make all things new.” | 
It was the inevitable consequence of the | 
preaching of the Gospel, and was announced 
indeed repeatedly by the Lord himself—that 
for a time there could not be peace on earth, 
but rather division, while families were sepa- | 
rated in their convictions—“ Three against 
two, and two against three—the father | 
against the son, and the son against the | 
father—the mother against the daughter, and | 
the daughter against her mother”—(Luke xii. 
53), differing as to what they were to believe | 
and what they were to do. What advice, then, 
had the Apostles to give whereby to allay 
the excitement of necessarily unsettled minds? 
When a Jewish parent saw his son taking 
the new road, and besought him, by the | 
tenderest memories and the holiest associa- | 
tions, to walk as their fathers walked when | 
Iii. n.s. 


| Shall separate for you between true and 


THINGS. 


. 

God blessed them abundantly in those days 
of old, what could the son answer ?—“ Father, 
our lot is cast in a time when all things are 
changing. There are those amongst us who 
in the name of our Father, God, proclaim a 
new era of newly-revealed truths and new 
duties : you are not convinced by them ; but 
their words and the preaching of their lives | 
find an echo in my conscience. How shall | 
we settle this our difference? Has God 
given us no common test to which to appeal? 
There is the undoubted record of his earlier 
word, of which, perhaps, we have not yet 
fathomed the depth of the hidden meaning. 
And there is the natural law written by Him 
on our reason and our conscience. To these 
tests the Apostles of the Lord, to whom my 
heart is given, appeal. To these tests they | 
call us to bring the doctrine and practices of | 
our Jewish fathers.” What could the father 

answer, if he was a real lover of God’s truth, | 
but this ?—“ We are agreed, my son: you will | 
grant that, as this is an age of change, there ; 
may be false teachers among us luring you 
not to stand any longer in the old paths. | 
Even if these new teachers, to whom you 
listen so eagerly, do bring to light truths of 
God hidden in the old Scriptures, still who 





false apostles? ‘These men allow that de- 
ceivers are availing themselves for their own 
purposes of the general unsettlement. How 
shall I save you from the fraud of such? 
To the law and to the testimony we turn, to 
God’s plain voice heard of old, and to his ; 
voice with us now,—to his guides, the written , 
word, the conscience and the reason. Let 
us together, in a humble spirit, looking to our 
Heavenly Father for direction from above, 
prove all these things. He surely will help 
us to reject the evil and the false, and to 
hold fast that which is good,” 

Who, my friends, can doubt that, if men 
in those days set themselves in this spirit to | 
compare and compose their differences, the | 
Lord kept his promise to them, and guided | 
them in the all-essential task, and as they 
willed to do his will, that He caused them at | 
last to know the doctrine whether it were of ' 
God? 

Truly, it is a great satisfaction to believe | 
that in all times of such distress and conflict, 
God has prescribed for his people such a 
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| resort to his own decision in their difficulties. 


At the Reformation, for example, when 
thousands of pious, truth-loving hearts must 
have been torn—distracted between the old 
teaching and the new—between time- 
honoured “associations of that worship which 
seemed to have fostered all their holiest 
feelings from childhood, and the dawning 
light revealing many flaws and cracks and 
worthless human additions in what they had 
long reverently received as the well-com- 
pacted system of divine truth—who can 
doubt that God was ready to help the faithful 
out of difficulties—to give in time clear views 
of truth and duty to those who sought his 
aid in his appointed way? And even for 
those whom He did not, through this process, 
instruct fully and bring entirely out of error, 
shall we doubt that He. was ready still so 
to guide the convictions that even in_ this 
partial knowledge they might find rest for 
their souls, not in the falsehoods which the 
Reformation was detecting, but in the clear 
statement of those great primal truths of his 
Gospel, which no neglect or ignorance of de- 
generate ages had ever been able to obliterate, 
however it might cast them in the shade ? 

“Prove all things ; hold fast that which 
The Apostle could never have 
written this precept if the fulfilment of it 
were a thing impossible. Here is a practical 
answer, then, to all who told men in the 
Apostles’ age, or in the age of the Reforma- 
tion, or who tell us in any age, when doubts 
seize you, “ it is of no use to search for truth, 
however reverently, and to test what is offered 
you as truth—the only way of safety is to take 
things on trust, and hope they may be true ; 
for if you venture to prove all things, you will 
never be able to hold fast that which is good.” 
This is very different from St. Paul’s maxim, 
“ Prove all things.” 

But note that in the words of the text is 


| found an answer not only to the advocates of 
| a blind, unreasoning submission to authority 
| in matters of faith, but also to those who, 


casting away authority, have nothing else to 
turn to—who insinuate, if they do not say 
openly, that man must be content to be for 
ever doubtful, tossed hopeless on a shoreless 
sea of scepticism. If God has commanded 


| us in the text to prove all things, He must 


have given us the means of proving them ; 
and here He tells us also what the result of 
an honest, careful, self-distrusting proof will 
be—that while the evil and the false melts 
away in the fire of the trial, we shall hold 
fast that which is good. 


Life would indeed be wretched if we 








doubted this: for it is not only that in par- 
ticular periods in the world’s history the 
convictions of a whole generation become 
necessarily unsettled in times of change; there 
are like periods of uncertainty and doubtful 
anxiety in the lives of individual souls. I 
suspect, indeed, few Christians go through a 
long life and experience many trials, without 
knowing something of the danger of having 
their faith shaken, or their conceptions as 
to the great distinction between right and 
wrong confused. Let no one feel confident 
in his immunity from such dangers. Often 
they come when least expected, in conse- 
quence of some sudden change, reverse, or 
trial which, in a moment, unhinges the mind 
and presents old principles in startling new 
aspects. If this be so, life, I say, would be 
miserable, had not God provided for each 
faithful soul the means of recovering its 
balance when thus wavering, of quietly and 
thoughtfully establishing its convictions in 
that humility of spirit which is the spirit of 
prayer. 

God has furnished his people with tests of 
the truth and the right, and calls us to use 
them. “I speak as to wise men,” says St. 
Paul ; “ judge ye what I say.” (1 Cor. x. 15). 
And the Lord Jesus, “Why even of yourselves 
judge ye not what is right?” (Luke xii. 57.) 

There were then, we say, two dangers to 
which the men were exposed whom St. Paul 
addressed in the words of the text. First, to 
believe that which was not true, because it 
was confidently asserted ; and, secondly, not 
to believe that which was true, because it had 
been mixed up with error. The first clause 
of the text is the warning against superstitious 
credulity, the second against scepticism. Be 
not always probing your principles and hesi- 
tating as to whether they can stand. Life 
will be all frittered away in indecision—there 
will be no determined consistency of Christian 
character if you thus hang doubtful. But 
still when you see there is need for it, weigh 
your rules of conduct, weigh the decisions of 
your belief—God has given you the means 
to test them: apply the test, and when it is 
applied, see that you: hold for your life by 
that which has stood the test. St. Paul said 
to the men of his day—to the Jews—* Will 


you hold by the shadow, or embrace the sub- | 
You cannot shift either to the San- | 
hedrim, or any other the responsibility of this | 


stance ? 


decision which God has laid upon you.” To 
the Gentiles, “ Will ye worship these impure 
gods of nature and follow their loose morality, 
and look no further than the limited scope 
of your insecure hope allows; or will you, 

































| to dogmatize where God is silent. If in com- 
| paring its Prayers and Catechism with its 
| Articles we sometimes feel that the result of 


of God. 
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with me, pronounce for a pure life, a holy | of England, thus reverently following Holy 
worship, and a blessed immortality brought | Scripture, should speak in the same un- 
to light in Jesus Christ? Weigh the two | systematic way in which Scripture itself 
systems in the scales which God has given | speaks; that while it proclaims the grand 
you; but when you have once decided, let | doctrines of the Gospel in the clear words 
there be no further hesitation. Does the | of Scripture, it should leave its people to 
old Jewish or Pagan system kick the beam— | their own responsibility in all minor points 
light because empty or false? Reject it, but | not necessary to salvation, guiding our de- 
take the better in its place. Prove all things | votions, helping us to read and understand 
—give up what cannot stand the test, but | Scripture, storing up for us with pious care 
hold, hold fast that which is good!” Such is | the thoughts and conclusions of holy men of 
St. Paul’s teaching. old—not dogmatizing, yet ever pointing with 

Now, as men were exposed to these two | the utmost clearness through all its teaching, 
difficulties in the Apostles’ times, so it is still. | to the Father’s infinite love, to the precious 
To look for a moment, not to matters of | gift of the Eternal Son, to the spotless life of 
practice, but solely to doctrine. What is this | Jesus—to the infinite efficiency of his aton- 
craving which we hear of amongst religious | ing sacrifice, the vivifying power of his 
men for explicit dogmatic statements, without | resurrection, and his promise of the Eternal 
any very great care whether they be true or | Comforter to renew and intercede. The 
false, provided they be asserted with sufficient | Church of England teaches as God teaches 
confidence and with the outward guise of | —cautious, where his word is silent, or where 
systematic truth? What is this which we} it is not easy of interpretation—explicit, 
hear of the Church of England being in a | where He teaches with distinctness. Point- 
great disadvantage as compared with the| ing to Scripture, and the helps gained in 
Church of Rome, because it does not dog-| its interpretation from our own reason and 
matize—that is, in plainer language, because 
it is very cautious not to lay down anything | the reason and conscience of pious and wise 
to be believed of necessity for salvation,|men in Christ’s Church, who have been 
except what is contained in the written Word | taught by the Holy Spirit in all ages, the 
of God? Some men seem to think—able and | Church of England has no hesitation in 
careful writers have expressed themselves as | saying to its people, “ Prove all things, that 








conscience, and the recorded decisions of | 


if they thought—that positive statements as to | 
doctrine are good, merely because they are | 
positive, without reference to their standing | 
when compared with God’s Word written and 
the decisions of reason, and of the Christian 
conscience enlightened by the Spirit of God. 
The Church of England is rightly cautious 
in all such statements. It does not venture 


the comparison is not so sharply and clearly 
defined a system in matters non-essential 
as other less scrupulous branches of the 
Church advance, and narrower schools 
within our own circle cling to—why is this, 
except that, in the spirit of real Catholicity, 
the Church of England holds that whatsoever 
is not read in Holy Scriptures, nor may be | 
proved thereby, is not to be required of any 
man to be believed as an article of your 
faith—just as in another place we have the 
declaration that the Church does receive God’s 
promises in such wise as they be generally set 
forth in Holy Scripture, and in our doctrine 
that will of God is to be followed which we 
have expressly declared unto us in the Word 
No wonder, then, that the Church 








you may hold fast that which is good.” 

But, if we dare not neglect the Apostle’s 
first precept in the text—so is it, we have 
said, with the second—* Hold fast that which 
is good.” O reckless misery of a shallow 
scepticism! How would it eat the heart 
and life out of all religion—nay, out of all 
earnest, persevering, upright conduct! 
in morals a man is a sceptic, that is, has 
no earnest convictions in his principles, 
what is his safeguard against strong tempta- 
tion? It will not surely be worth his while 
for a mere half-formed opinion to expose 


himself to the annoyance and vexation of | 


struggling for a theory against the example and 
opinion of the universal crowd. Neitherin com- 
mon morality, nor in what concerns religious 
truth, is the spirit of devotedness and self- 
sacrifice consistent with half-belief. There 
would have been no martyrs forthe Lord Jesus, 
1ad the first Christians halted in their belief 
of the power of his death and his resurrection. 
In proportion as a man frees himself from 
the dominion of false doctrines, he is bound 
to cling as for his life to the true. A shallow, 
half-belief in the great Christian verities will 
never send missionaries to preach the Gospel 
to the heathen. In our own daily life 


If | 























' instances of a benevolence unconnected with 
' deep convictions of Christian principle— 


| their own consciousness how miserable a thing 


| to us the only prevailing helps to enlighten 
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at home, you may have a few remarkable | 


there may be found here and there men | 
whose moral convictions are so intense as | 
to make them act, though they hesitate in 
religion; but the great diffusive efforts to 
conquer sin and dispel ignorance come from | 
those who have realised in the depths of | 


sin is, how the Lord Jesus Christ has died to 
save us from it, and how in Him are opened 





and purify the soul. Prove all things, but | 


hold fast, very fast, that which is good. No 
one, my friends, can have this firm hold of 
the right and the true in Jesus Christ who 
has not deep convictions of his Gospel ; and 
here note in closing, that these deep convic- 
tions, as they are alien to a sceptical, so have 





they no root in a mere worldly or a frivolous , 


soul. 


If intellectual doubt encouraged para- | 





lyses Christian faith and practice, a sensual || 


worldly life, or a frivolous life, altogether 
kills them, making the man careless of ail 
religious truth, since it destroys all commu- 
nion and fellowship with Christ and the Holy 
Spirit, the source of truth. 





THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 


SECOND PART. 


III, | Fe us now contemplate the great 
doctrine we have reached, and see | 
what are its practical bearings. 

Your “spiritual body” will, we have 
seen, be built by your soul. And there- 
fore—here is a solemn fact—it will bear, 
stamped upon its whole being, the impress | 
of your own individual character—of that 
one indestructible, unmistakable _ spiritual 
and moral likeness into which you will have 
allowed yourself to grow, and which will 
belong to you, and to no other creature that 
does or that ever will exist! Thus it will in- 
deed be your body; and through its features 
therefore will shine your “ expression.” 

Hence, mm the Eternal world, in the coun- | 
tenance, the gestures, and bearing of those 
we used to know in the old world, which will 
then have become a thing of the past, we 
shall recognise still the well-known character, 
shining still, only more perfectly ; and that 
character itself will have been purified of its 
earthly dross by the fire of God, and been | 
“made perfect” in its own kind after the 
general similitude, in its own individual way, 
of the perfect, or archetypal man. 

And what will be the world in which we 
shall then find ourselves dwelling?* Ah! 
my brethren, there we touch, I cannot but 
believe, upon things infinitely mysterious, 
and, probably, in many respects unintel- 
ligible to us in our present twilight existence. 
To that future life and future world, and 
its transcendent light and blinding glories, 
our highest earthly thoughts can only, to 








* Some striking speculations on this subject, partly bor- | 
rowed from Sir \\. Herschel, may be found in Das Land der | 
Herrlichkeit, oder die christliche Lehre vom Himmel, by J.P. 
Lange. ! 


| ger.” 


borrow the beautiful expression of another,* 
“point with shaded eyes and trembling fin- 
On 
see, and can see, only as “through a glass 
darkly ;” that is, as by means of a reflec- 


tion in a mirror. We see, not the things 


such matters here on earth we | 


themselves, but only an image such as | 


our small and discoloured earthly mirrors 
can avail to give; and “iz a riddle” (that 
is the exact meaning of the word which in 
our Bible is translated “ darkly”) of which 
we can only conjecture the precise meaning. 
Depend upon it, one who had been “ carried 


|from Earth into the third heaven,” and who, 


on returning to Earth, tried to express to 
us the things he had seen and _ heard, 
would have, like St. Paul, to say that they 
were things which “7 is not possible+ for 
a man to utter” in human language. 
But it may be that, in some sense, we may be 
allowed then to revisit this old world, as the 
Divine archetypal Man in His resurrection life 
revisited the Sea of Galilee, the road to 
Emmaus, the upper room, the old familiar 
scenes of His life “in the days of His flesh,” 
and conversed there in a mysterious manner 
as from a kind of border-state of existence, 
half earthly and half heavenly, with those 


whom He had loved before death, and whom | 


He still loved and would love for ever. 

On all this we can see but darkly. But 
surely it is very improbable that He who once 
was pleased to create these wondrous material 
worlds, and to call them into being out of 
nothing, will ever altogether cease to work in 





* Whewell, in /ndications of the Creator, p. 171. 
+ This appears to be the true meaning of the original word ; 


| see the margin in our Bibles. 


+ 2 Cor. xii. 4. 
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some similar way. Else, indeed, what mean 
the words, “ Zhere shall be a new heaven | more piercing form ; together, ‘\pegb 

and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- | others of which we have no more“@ea how 
ness ?” (2 Peter iii. 13.) And if it pleases | than one born blind has of sight, fitted to a 
Him to create such worlds, and to keep us | greater and more wonderful existence in a 
who, during the childhood of our immortal ex- | wider world, in a serener air. 


| hearing, touch—will exist, Dalya: thE vas i 
¢ ? 1g 








istence, were trained in this material world, still | 
living, is it not most probable that He will | 
place us in some of these new worlds, there | 
to exercise our restored powers upon other | 
and nobler occupations ? 

One of our best religious poets, Archbishop | 
Trench, has said— 


“ The tasks, the joys of earth, the same in Heaven will be, 
Only the little brook has widened to a sea.”’ * 


shall do just the same things in Heaven that 


All this is full, no doubt, my brethren, for 
us in our present state, of infinite wonder, 
sometimes of a kind of terror. The feeling 
with which, as we see in the Sacred History, 


| apparitions of angels or blessed spirits have 


always affected mortal men when the “ light 


| above the brightness of the sun” shone around 
'them, and they were “sore afraid,” must 


always attend any glimpse caught by us 


natural. And as it has been said that “no 


| 
“ | 
And if by that we understand, not that we | “ mortal men beneath the sky” of the super- 
| 


we do here, but rather employ the same | man can see God and live,” so we cannot 
powers and faculties upon other and greater | look into Heaven now with unfrightened 
work, this we may humbly trust is true. | minds. But what does this show? Surely 
He that has used the “ few talents,” and the | that we shall first be changed—gifted with a 
comparatively narrow powers entrusted to us | higher nature, fitted to undergo, unharmed, the 





in this life rightly, will be rewarded, not by | 
ceasing altogether to use them, but by having | 
greater talents of the same kind added to | 
them, to be used upon a wider and more 
wondrous world. 

And now to conclude with a few practical | 
suggestions. 

1. If we hold that the bodies we lay in the | 
graves are not those which God will give us 
at the great day, will not this, it may be 
asked, take away the sacredness which at- 
taches in the minds and hearts of Christians 
to the bodies of departed saints, and to 
their resting-places? No; it will only change 
the reason on account of which we shall 
wish to treat those bodies with reverence 
and tenderness ; it will make us rest such 
feeling rather upon thoughts of the past than 
of the future. 

The body—the wonderful incarnation in 
which the spirit of those we have loved dwelt, 
and through which they used to hold converse 
with us, and in which—remember the solemn 
fact—the very Spirit of God dwelt—how can it 
ever, so long as it exists, cease to claim some 
reverence and tenderness of treatment from us? 
But yet it is not through these, but through 
other and more glorious bodies that we expect 
to hold converse with the redeemed in a 
more perfect life — other, and yet like 
too. These earthly bodies, which a poet has 
called “this muddy vesture of decay,” will 
have been lain aside, and “the bridal gar- 
ments of immortality” will have been put on 
in their place. But bodily senses—sight, 





* One of the Century of Couplets, in The Story of Fustin 
Martyr and other Poems, p. 207. 





| most precious Blood,” but also “ that our sinful 


experience of these mighty wonders. 

“God will lay His Hand upon us,” and give 
us strength, and then we shall ‘‘ awake up,” 
fitted by Him who alone can do it, for that 
great life. 

2. Secondly, the great truth we have been 
considering shows clearly that bodily life is 








not necessarily or in itself a low thing, but 
may be to any degree glorified and made 
heavenly. We believe in One “ia Whom 
dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily” 
(Col. ii. 9). We are told that “ our bodies,” 
even now, “ are the temples of the Holy Ghost, 
which we have of God” (1 Cor.vi. 16). And 
in our Communion Service we pray, not only 
that “ our souls may be washed through Christ’s 


bodies may be made clean by His Body.” And 
as to the external world we say, not only 
that “ Heaven is full of the glory of God,” 
but that “ Heaven and carth” are so. That 
“ world” which the Apostles called upon the 
first Christians “to renounce” was not the 
material world in itself, but the heathen world 
and its habits. It is not “the flesh” itself, in 
the sense of she body, that is evil, but “ the 
lust of it ;” not life, but “the pride of life ;” 
not the eyes, but “the lust of the eyes.” 
And if in Heaven we shall have sight and 
bodily senses, then the right use of our senses 
now, as well as more directly spiritual acts, 
may be made to prepare us for the perfect life. 
Use all your senses nobly; that will fit 
your soul and spirit for the use of the more 
perfect senses hereafter. But those who 
defile their souls by misuse of the body, as by 
sensuality, excess, and the like, degrade their 
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bodily nature, and thereby also the soul 
that inhabits it; and so when that soul forms 
for itself a new body it will wear the image 
of that degradation ; it will be arrayed in the 
hideous livery of its sin. Hence in the Future 
Life the wicked will by their very looks ad- 
vertise their own lost estate, and must be 
driven forth with horror from the society of 
the children of God. Oh! wretched souls 
that have lost the image of God and been 
transfigured in the likeness of evil spirits, or 
of brute creatures! How terrible their lot in 
a world in which all things must appear as they 
are, and where God and blessed spirits must 
see them till they are cast out for ever from 
a Presence for which they are unfit! For, 
as our great poet has said,— 
“. . . . Oft converse with heavenly habitants 

Doth cast a beam upon the outward shape, 

The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence? 

Till all be made immortal : but when lust, 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 

But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies and imbrutes, till she quite lose 

The divine property of her being.”’ * 

God of His mercy preserve us from so ter- 
rible a‘doom ! 

But if our bodies are the temples of the 
Holy Ghost, Who dweileth in them, who can 
assign a limit to the possible purity and 
holiness of human bodies? Not till body 
as well as soul is made perfect is our re- 
demption complete. For all that in Adam was 
corrupted 'is in Christ renewed. The Sacra- 
ments are the divinely appointed pledges 
and assurances of the union of our whole 
nature, bodily as well as spiritual, with 
Christ, “the True Vine,” “ the second 
Adam,” “the Lord from Heaven,” whose 
whole Body as well as Soul were per- 
fectly holy. And in the great consum- 
mation of all things He, it is revealed, 
“shall change our vile body that it may be 
Jashioned like unto His glorious body, according 
lo the working whereby He is able even to sub- 
due all things to Himself” (Phil. iii. 21). 

All this gives a different view of the Future 
Life, and of the preparation for it, from that 
entertained by those who, like the ancient 
Gnostic and Manichzan heretics, have looked 
forward only to a strange disembodied, 
ghost-like existence of the soul alone in the 
future world. Were such our expectation, we 
should have to try to live a strange, ghost- 
like life, as separate as possible from Matter, 
here ; we should look down upon everything 
that is material as in itself impure and alto- 
gether transitory; as we gazed at sunrises, 


* Milton. Comus. 











sunsets, the manifold glories of the material 
world, and indulged that sense of the Beau- 
tiful in such works of the Divine Artist, 
which is so strong a feeling in our nature in 
its present state, we should have to account 
all such pleasure something unspiritual— 
belonging to those joys of earth to which we 
must bid farewell for ever at the moment of 
death, and to which there will be nothing 
similar in the Great Future for which this 
life is the nursery-ground and Divine train- 
ing school. , But the great Christian verity 
of the Resurvection of the Body shows the 
fallacy of all this. For it teaches us that 
Christ came not to redeem a part only of our 
nature—as, for instance, the soul only—but 
the whole of it. He has opened to us the 
glorious hope that the redeemed soul will 
hereafter clothe itself in a perfect body, in 
order that in and through it in all its powers 
it may serve and glorify God. The doc- 
trine of the Ascension of Christ for man 
tells us that, when He left the world, He 
carried up with Him into Heaven, not a 
fragment only of our nature—as for in- 
stance, the contemplative faculties only—but 
Human Nature complete in all those powers 
which were not in their very nature con- 
nected with mortality—with birth or death, 
for instance.* But if He carried all these 
powers into heaven, can any one suppose 
that they will lie idle there for ever? Surely 
not. For every one of them there must be 
some exercise there. 

The passages of Scripture upon which 
some have founded the strange notion that 
the future life of God’s redeemed will be 
spent in nothing but worship in the ordinary 
sense of that word, really prove nothing of the 
kind. They are mostly taken from the Apoca- 


* It may be noticed that when He who alone knows 
Heaven because He came down from Heaven, speaks of the 
Heavenly Life, the only two parts of human life as it is on 
Earth of which He declares that they shall not continue 
there, are Marriage and Death—that is, those which have 
reference to the franszforiness of our existence here—to its 
beginning and its ending. “‘ The children‘of thts world,” He 
says, “‘ marry and are given in marriage; but they which 
shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, and the 
resurrection from the dead, neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage. iNeither can they die any more; for they are 
equal unto the angels, and are the children of God, being 
the children of the resurrection”? (St. Luke xx. 34—36). 
This does not, I venture to think, imply that the personal and 
individual Jove of the married will, or can possibly, cease in 
that Life. No one who believes in the Divine origin of our 
best human affections, can for an instant entertain such a 
thought. But what our Lord means, we may humbly but 
confidently say, is no more than that earthly marriage, in the 
literal sense, will not be in eternity. Where there are no 
deaths, there need be no births to’ fill vacant places. This 
zreat saying, therefore, of our Lord, reveals only this—that 
Birth and death cannot be in the heavenly life of man, any 
more than in that of angels. But all else—everything that is 
not in its nature connected with mortality, everything that is 
Christ-like, it is implied, will continue. This we should 


expect, if man is a being made in the image of God, and if | 


human nature is indeed immortal, and has its root and spring 
in the Divine nature. 
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lypse, a book which, Divine in substance, is in 
its whole language and texture figurative and 
symbolical. And besides, if you were told 
of a certain place that it was “always re- 
sounding with songs of praise,” you would 
not therefore conclude that singing praises 
was the occupation of the inhabitants, but 
only that their occupations, whatever they 
were, were so joyful that their hearts continu- 
ally overflowed in praise. They sing only 
because they are so joyful that they cannot 
help singing. Or, if you sate in a room with 
one reading a book, and at every new page 
which he turned over, he exclaimed, “ How 
beautiful!” would you conclude that the 
book was monotonous? would you not rather 
wonder at the infinite, inexhaustible variety of 
interest and beauty there must be in it to 
keep up such unwearied delight ? 

These passages of Scripture then only tell us 
that the spirits of the blest are for ever joyful, 
for ever victorious, for ever conscious of the 
mighty efficacies of Christ’s redemption. And 
from what has been said, and specially from 
the great Christian verity of the Ascension, 
we have the strongest reasons for believing 
that in the heavenly life there will be manifold 
and perfect exercise for all the pure powers 
of human nature, both of body and of soul. 

* And hence, if you ask what parts of our 
Earthly life may be made a preparation and 
discipline for Heaven? we must answer, 
every part of it that is not impure or neces- 
sarily connected with sin and death. 

Let us try to carry such thoughts with us 
through life on earth, that so, not our hours of 
direct worship only, though doubtless those 
must ever hold the highest place, but all 
those also in which we are in any way 
serving the Lord of all in active work in the 
world which He has made for us, may be 
practice for Heaven. 

As we look at this wondrous world and 
its glories, the work of the Divine Arche- 
typal Artist, let us remember that it is all 
in itself “very good;” and that when He 
who made it, brings it to an end, He can 
and will create other and more glorious 
worlds. Then may we join in the beau- 
teous words of one of our Christian poets,— 

“O God! O Good beyond compare! 
If thus Thy bounties gild the span 
Of ruined earth and fallen man, 
How glorious must the mansion be, 
Where Thy redeemed shall dwell with Thee !"’ 

May He make us fit to dwell with Him 
there, and make us ever know that, great as 
are the blessings and joys of Earth to God’s 
children, there is something far greater still 





a Bishop Heber. 











| dé (xv. 37). 





yet in store for them,—the joys, the glories 
of the full Day, of which we see here but the 
dim morning twilight, but which He will reveal 
to us “when the shadows flee away.” But 
that life will not be quite unlike this; it will 
be its continuation in a greater world with 
greater powers. There he who has served 
the Great King faithfully with the few talents 
of Earth will be admitted to serve Him with 
the same, and many more, hereafter, and so 
to “ enter into the joy of his Lord.” 





Note.—As it is possible that the view 
given in this sermon of the Doctrine of the 
Resurrection may seem to some hazardous, 
and it has been held by many that the words 
of Holy Scripture and the Creeds of the 


Church oblige us to believe in the resurrec- | 


tion of the very particles laid in the grave, it 
may be well here to add a few authorities in 
support of a less literal interpretation. 

1. I borrow the following from a note in 
the valuable work on the “ Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul,” by Conybeare and Howson, 
the present Dean of Chester (vol. ii. p. 61). 
It cites one weighty authority :-— 

“The importance of the subject justifies 
our quoting at some length the admirable 
remarks of Dr. Burton (formerly Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Oxford) on this passage 
(1 Cor. xv. 50), in the hope that his high re- 
putation for learning and for unblemished 
orthodoxy may lead some persons to recon- 
sider the loose and unscriptural language 
which they are in the habit of using. After 
regretting that some of the early fathers have 
(when treating of the Resurrection of the 
Body) appeared to contradict these words of 
St. Paul, Dr. Burton continues as follows :— 

“¢ Tt is nowhere asserted in the New Testa- 
ment that we shall rise again wth our bodies. 
Unless a man will say that the stalk, the 
blade, and the ear of corn are actually the 
same thing with the single grain which is put 
into the ground, he cannot quote St. Paul as 
saying that we shall rise again with the same 
bodies ; or at least he must allow that the 
future body may only be like to the present 
one, inasmuch as both come under the same 
genus, z.c. we speak of human Jodies, and we 
speak of heavenly dodies. But St. Paul’s 
words do not warrant us in saying that the 
resemblance between the present and future 
body will be greater than between a man 
and a star, or between a bird and a fish. 
Nothing can be plainer than the expression 
which he uses in the first of these two ana- 
logies, Zhou sowest not that body that shall 
He says also, with equal plain- 
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ness, of the body, /¢ ts sown a natural body ; 
it ts raised a spiritual body: there ts a natural 
bedy, and there is a spiritual body (ver. 44). 
These words require to be examined very 
closely, and involve remotely a deep meta- 
physical question. In common language, 
the terms dody and sfirit are accustomed to 
be opposed, and are used to represent two 
things which are totally distinct. But St. 
Paul here brings the two expressions toge- 
ther, and speaks of a spiritual body. St. Paul, 
therefore, did not oppose Jody to spirit: and 
though the looseness of modern language 
may allow us to do so, and yet be correct in 
our ideas, it may save some confusion if we 
consider spirit as opposed to matter, and if 
we take dody to be a generic term, which 
comprises both. A Jody, therefore, in the 
language of St. Paul, is something which has 
a distinct individual existence. oe! iy 
St. Paul tells us that every individual, when 
he rises again, will have a spiritual body ; 
but the remarks which I have made may 
show how different is the idea conveyed by 
these words from the notions which some 
persons entertain, that we shall rise again 
with the same identical body. St. Paul appears 
effectually to preclude this notion, when he 


| says, Flesh and blood cannot inherit the king- 
| dom of God (ver. 50).’—Burton’s ‘ Lectures,’ 


| PP. 429-431.” 


2. In the profound work of the present 


| Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, 
' Professor Westcott, “ Zhe Gospel of the 


|| Resurrection,” he sets forth views which, 
| though not perhaps identical with those 


stated above, or with those of Lange, agree 


| with them in so far as that they do not make 
' the future body consist of the same material 


as the present body :— 
“We cannot,” he says, “understand by 
body simply a particular aggregation of mat- 


, ter, but an aggregation of matter as répre- 


senting in one form the action of a particular 


' daw, or rather the realisation of a special for- 


mula. The specific law or formula of assimi- 
lation and combination is that which ts really 
essential and permanent...... With regard 


_ to man, there is nothing unnatural in sup- 
' posing that the power which preserves his 


personality by acting according to the indi- 


_ vidual law of his being in moulding the con- | the ( 
' tinuous changes of his present material body, | joiced to find them so sanctioned. 











and all that depends upon it, will preserve 
his personality hereafter by still acting ac- 
cording to the same law in moulding “Zhe 
new element (so to speak) out of whith a future 
body may be fashioned. In other words, we 
can understand how the law which now rules 
the formation of one body may find its reali- 
sation hereafter in some other element, while 
the new body will be the same as the old one, 
as expressing the corresponding action of the 
same law in relation to the new sphere in 
which it may be supposed to be placed.” (p. 142 
in the second edition: the Italics are my 
own.) 

3. Asimilar view is taken by Dr. Perowne 
in his very interesting Hulsean Lectures, on 
“Tmmortality” (Deighton & Bell, 1869), at 
pp. 110-116, 

4. Also by Nitszch, in the “ System der 
Christlichen Lehre” (1844), pp. 393-5; a part 
of which passage is quoted by Dr. Perowne 
in his notes. 

5. The doctrine of Dr. Candlish, as taught 
in his volume of Lectures, “ Zife in a Risen 
Saviour,” is not, I think, very definitely 
stated, and might be interpreted to mean 
that the identical particles are to be raised 
in some new form or combination. But at 
p- 155 (in the second edition), he answers 
the objection as to the particles (which he 
calls,—very unjustifiably in my judgment, 
—a “silly one”) by saying:—“ The sub- 
stantial identity or sameness of my body, 
even in this life, does not depend on its 


consisting, or being, composed of, iden- 


tically the same matter. It has been com- 
puted, that once in seven years, the whole 
matter of my body is changed, so that at 
this moment, my body has not in it one 
particle, one atom, of the matter that it was 
made up of seven years ago. And yet, to all 
intents and purposes, it is the same body.” 

It is clear, then, that whether Dr. Cand- 
lish’s own belief is,.or is not, that the 
identical atoms will be raised, he does not, 
at any rate, disapprove or positively deny 
the truth of the opposite opinion. 

I beg to mention that I had arrived inde- 
pendently at the views stated in my sermon 


(on the whole), and had expressed them in | 
writing, many years before I had seen any of | 


the above great authorities. I am much re- 


W.,H. LYTTELTON. 
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ALM as that moonbeam on the wall, The dim years stand about my bed, 

Sleep broods on baby’s eyes ; They neither smile nor weep ; 
| Arms, hushed and still, but pulsing quick, Like softest kisses, on my face | 
| Enfold him as he lies ; The little fingers creep. | 
| My brain is full of thronging thoughts, I hear slow footfalls, in the night, 
| Strange passions thrill my breast, Of fates upon his track,— 

My heart aches with a load of love O love, I cannot let you go! 
That will not let me rest. I cannot keep you back! 
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| Lord, let him shelter in my arms, Nay, Lord, I know not what I ask 
| Or take us both to ‘Thine: I know not how to pray: 
| Or, if a troublous life must come, | Hear Thou the crying mother-soul, 
| Make all the trouble mine. And not the words I say. 

Or let Thy sharp swords pierce my heart, Do Thou what seemeth good to Thee, 
| To blunt them for the child— So he be spared from sin ; 
| What care I, Lord, for stain and shame And oh! if love can aught avail, 
| So he keep undefiled! | Let mine be counted in. 
' ADA CAMBRIDGE, 
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THE POETICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
IIl.—THE BOOK OF JOB. 
(First Part.) 


8 lem book is a lengthened didactic poem 
in the form of dialogue, or more Cor- 
rectly in the form of related discourses, 
These compose the greater part of it, the 
speakers being, besides Job himself, certain 
of his friends, and ultimately Jehovah. These 
discourses are preceded by a narrative intro- 
duction, which serves as a prologue (i., ii.), 
and followed by a short concluding narrative 
or epilogue (xlil. 7—17). 

The prologue introduces Job (28 *Zyob), 
a righteous and pious man, of large posses- 
sions, who dwelt in the land of Uz, which 
probably lay in Stony Arabia, north-west of 
Idumea, south-east of Judea, and south of 
Trachonitis. In an assembly of the sons of 
God Satan, who is also present, challenges 
the sincerity of Job’s piety, and is permitted 
by God to subject the patriarch to trial so as 
to test his integrity. Job is in consequence 
visited with various afflictions; his cattle, 
which constitute his wealth, are stolen or 
destroyed; and his children are killed ; but 
amid all, his’ piety remains unshaken ; re- 
signedly he bows his head to the will of 
Jehovah, saying, “‘ The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” Satan, however, still persists 
in his doubts ; and accordingly is permitted 
to afflict Job with disease of a most dis- 
tressing kind, yet not such as to destroy his 
life. Job’s piety survives the trial; but not 
until he has suffered long, and struggled 
through many doubts and difficulties, is the 
victory fully gained. Certain of his friends, 
Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite, 
and Zophar the Naamathite, hearing of his 
affliction, come to condole with him. So 
changed is he in appearance and condition 
that they do not recognise him ; and when at 
length they are convinced it is he, they are 
overwhelmed with grief, and sit down beside 
him on the ground in sorrow and silence 
seven days and seven nights. 

Thus far the prologue. Next follow the 
longer discourses carried on between Job 
and these three friends (iii.—xxvi.). Stung 
to impatience by his sufferings, Job begins 
by a vehement and passionate cry, cursing 
the day in which he saw the light, lament- 
ing that his life had not been cut short 
at the beginning, blaming those who had 
preserved and nursed him in infancy, envying 





the dead who are carried from the womb to 
that shadowy land “ where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest,” 
and even insinuating doubts as to the wis: 
dom and benevolence of the arrangement 
which allots continued life to those for whom 
life has lost its charm, and who long for death 
as a release from the burden of toil or the 
trial of suffering (iii. 1—26). 

This outburst provokes from Eliphaz a 
reply in which he brings forward prominently 
the principle that suffering is the penalty of 
sin, and exhorts the patriarch to humble him- 
self and submit to the punishment which his 
sins have brought~on him. Job in return 
makes no attempt to controvert the principle 
laid down by Eliphaz, but he repels the 
application of it to himself, complains of 
unkindness and want of sympathy on the 
part of his friends, and makes his appeal to 
the Almighty, pleading that He would end his 
sufferings by taking away his life. Under the 


impatience of suffering, and agitated by his | 


inability to reconcile his being subjected to 





such affliction with his consciousness of | 


innocence, his language becomes that of 
almost angry remonstrance with God. “ How 
long,” he exclaims, “wilt thou not look 
away from me? Wilt thou not let me alone 
till I swaliow down my spittle? I have 
sinned : what shall I do unto thee, obser- 
ver of men? Why dost thou make me an 
object of attack to thee? And why to 
myself am I a burden ?” (iv. 1—vii. 21). 
These rash and unseemly utterances on the 
part of Job call forth a strong remonstrance 
from Bildad the Shuhite. Beginning with an 
assertion of the perfect rectitude and equity 
of God, he goes on to hint that Job’s chil- 
dren had perished as a punishment of their 
wickedness, God having given them into the 
hand of their own iniquity ; intimates that 
he has better hopes of Job if he will but be 
penitent and submit himself to God ; appeals 


to general experience in support of his posi- | 


tion; dwells on the fleeting and fallacious 
character of the prosperity of the wicked ; 
and asserts strongly that as God neither 
favours the sinner nor casts off the righteous, 
Job has only to act as he ought in order 
ultimately to be happy. Job, in reply, admits 
that God is yo Ly and will do good to 
the righteous ; but he argues that if God is 
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determined to punish a man, it is in vain for 
the man to attempt to avert suffering by 
pleading his innocence; for God, who is 
Almighty, can overbear all his pleas, and as 
with a tempest overwhelm him. “ He is not 
aman as I am that I should answer Him; 
that we should go together into judgment. 
There is not an Arbiter between us, who 
shall lay his hand on us both,” ze. so as to 
decide the matter between us. Job is thus 
hurried by his misery to the very verge of 
blasphemy ; and though a reference to him- 
self as the work of God’s hands recalls him 
for a moment to a better state of mind, it is 
only for a moment; again the dark cloud 
settles down upon his soul; and he even 
dares to insinuate that God’s goodness to 
him in the past was but a veil to hide designs 
of an opposite character. Nevertheless he 
can still plead with God for some mitigation 
of his pain ere he passes hence into the land 
of darkness and unbroken night (viii. :— 
X. 22). 

An angry reply from Zophar the Naama- 
thite follows. He denounces Job as ‘‘a man 
of lips,” an empty boastful talker, tells him 
his sufferings are less than he deserves, 
invokes the Almighty to appear and silence 
him, dwells on the unsearchableness of God, 
and exhorts Job to penitence and confession 
(xi. 1—20). To this Job replies in a length- 
ened address, in which, after repudiating the 
assumed superiority over him of his friends 
and admitting the truth of the common-place 
generalities they had advanced, he proceeds 
to dilate on the divine power and wisdom ; 
he then tells his friends, whom he charges 
with speaking falsely for God, that turning 
from them he will place his cause in the 
hands of the Almighty, with whom he will 
argue out the question of his innocency, pro- 
vided God will grant him some respite from 
his misery, and not overwhelm him by his 
power ; he then enlarges on the transitori- 
ness of man’s life, pleads with God not to 
deal severely with one so feeble, and con- 
cludes with a plaintive lament over the hap- 
less condition of those who in Sheol are 
unconscious of what is passing on earth, and 
are shut up to a sense of their own suffer- 
With this the first 
stage of the discussion closes. 

In the second we have again a speech from 
each of Job’s three friends, with one in reply 
to each from Job. The friends now slightly 
vary their position; instead of merely in- 
ferring Job’s guilt from his sufferings, they 
now lay hold of what he has spoken, and 
from that seek to prove him irreverent and 








ungodly. Eliphaz in his first speech dwells 
on the horrors of an evil conscience, and the 
certainty with which retribution will follow 
sin, and more than insinuates that Job is 
either acting the part of a hypocrite or is 
self-deceived. Job replies by reproaching 
his friends with the futility of their speeches, 
intimates that were their relative position 
changed he could overwhelm them with the 
same sort of charges as they brought against 
him ; describes in touching strains the severity 
of his sufferings; with reviving hope ex- 
presses a longing desire to place himself in 
the hands of God that He might vindicate 
his servant though he decided against him- 
self as well as against Job’s friends—“ that 
He may vindicate man against God, and the 
son of man against his friend” (xvi. 21)— 
and concludes by complaining of the un- 
kindness of his friends, and sadly resigning 
himself to death as that which alone could 
bring him peace (xv. 1—xvii. 16). 

Bildad now takes up the discourse, and 
begins by accusing Job of wordiness and 
contempt for his friends; after which he 
slides into the beaten track, and reiterates 
the trite dogma concerning the punishment 
of the wicked and the hypocrite. Job’s 
reply to this speech begins with a graphic 
description of his sad and sorrowful condi- 
tion, from which he breaks forth in an appeal 
to his friends for their pity, seeing the hand 
of God is heavy upon him. This leads him 
to think of God as not only the Being who 
alone has the right to inflict calamity on men, 
| but as also the vindicator of the righteous, 
and from this he bursts forth with the memor- 
able words :— 





“T know! My Redeemer liveth ; 

And as the last one will He arise over the dust; 

And after this my skin, torn to pieces, 

Yea, without my flesh, shall I see God. 

Whom I shall behold for me [for my good] ; 

Yea, mine eyes shall see Him, and no other,— 

My reins are consumed within me.” 
Job thus expresses his faith in God as his 
friend, notwithstanding the afflictions that 
had come upon him; and recovering from 
the darkness and confusion in which he had 
been plunged, avows his confident expecta- 
tion of a life beyond the present, in which he 
should see God as his benefactor. The 
writer thus indicates that the mind of the 
patriarch is gradually regaining its balance ; 


release from suffering, he no longer contem- 
plates it with gloomy despondency, but 
rather hails it with triumph as the introduc- 
tion to a higher and blessed state ; thus, as it 
has been finely said, “himself planting the 











and though he still looks to death as his only. 
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| flag of victory over his own grave” * (xviii. 
| 1—xix. 29). 
Zophar, whom the poet evidently intends 
to represent as the most intemperate and un- 
reasonable of Job’s three friends, replies to 
Job by uttering a strongly-drawn picture of 
the terrible and inevitable ruin that awaits 
! the evil-doer, especially the covetous op- 
| pressor. As such a description, though 
awfully true, is not apparently relevant to the 
case of the patriarch, it seems to be intro- 
' duced here merely in order to bring out more 
| clearly the character of Zophar, and to show 
how little fitted he was to minister any com- 
' fort to Job: after this he disappears as a 
' speaker from the scene. Job, in his next 
' speech, dwells on the fact that the wicked are 
' not always punished in this world ; asserts 
' the absolute sovereignty of God in the con- 
duct of human affairs; and rebykes his 
friends for the uncharitableness of their 
judgments concerning him, and the pre- 
‘ sumptuousness of their assertions regarding 
' the Almighty and his ways ; whilst at the same 
time he still allows some murmurs against 
God to escape him, showing that he has not 
‘ yet found rest for his soul, or been entirely 
' delivered from the shadows that had enveloped 
‘him (xx. 1—xxi. 34). Eliphaz, for the last 
time, now speaks. Starting from the posi- 
; tion that God’s dealings with man cannot be 
determined by any regard to his own interests, 
| seeing man can never be profitable to God, 
| he reiterates his dogma that great sufferings 
must be the penalty of great sins, and from 
this, as well as from the blessed effects of 
genuine repentance, he urges on Job to con- 
fess his sin, and seek the divine forgiveness. 
| To this attempt to fasten upon him the 
| Charge of guilt and hypocrisy, the patriarch 
| does not directly reply. He is now, in fact, 
beginning to cease from answering his friends, 
and his discourse assumes the character of a 
| soliloquy, in which he gives utterance to the 
emotions and wishes of his heart. With a 
strange alternation between confidence in 
| God’s righteousness in the general, and con- 
| viction that, with himself in particular, God 
| had not dealt equitably, he gives utterance 
to sentiments which indicate that, under the 
pressure of suffering, he had sunk back from 
that higher faith and brighter hope to which, 
for a season, he had risen, into somewhat of 
his earlier perplexity and confusion (xxii. 
I—xxiv. 25). 
A few words from Bildad, in which he 
simply asserts man’s inability to contend 
against God, or to prove himself innocent in 


* Delitzsch, on the place. 








God’s sight, terminate the controversy on the 
part of Job’s three friends (xxv. 1—6). Job 
has now the field to himself; and he occu- 
pies it first with a splendid expansion of what 
Bildad had but poorly expressed concerning 
the power of the Almighty, which he asserts 
was ever as much present to his mind as it 
could be to that of any of his friends; from 
which he passes to a solemn utterance (a 
mashal, or proverb) as his ultimatum to his 
friends in this dispute. Here, whilst reassert- 
ing his innocence, and devoutly expressing 
his trust in God, he so far adopts the doc- 
trine of his friends as to admit not only 
that the ungodly pursue a path which must 
lead to misery, but also that the pious may, 
at times, suffer evil though they will not be 
made to perish. Job then continues his 
monologue, in the course of which he first 
utters a splendid eulogy on wisdom (xxviii. 
1—28); then depicts his former state of 
prosperity (xxix.); then contrasts this with 
the state into which he had been brought 
(xxx.) ; and in fine professes his innocence 
by going over in detail the leading branches 
of morality, and asserting that in respect of 
each he is blameless (xxxi.). No part of 
the poem is more admirable than these four 
chapters. The description and eulogy of 
wisdom—the picture of the patriarchal chief 
to whom all did homage, and from whom, as 
the father of his tribe, all received benefit— 
the description of such an one fallen from his 
high estate, and reduced to poverty and 
suffering, so that even the sons of those 
whom, in the days of his prosperity, he would 
have disdained to set with the dogs of his 
flock, made him their song, and scoffed at 
his misery—are in the highest style of de- 
scriptive poetry; while the delineation of 
patriarchal morality in chap. xxxi. is alike in- 
teresting and instructive. The righteousness 
there depicted, and which Job so thoroughly 
possessed, that he had put it on as a garment 
and it had put him on, ze. he had it without 
and within (xxix. 14), is seen to be essentially 
the same as that which the Great Teacher 
inculcates in the Sermon on the Mount, and 
which pervades the teaching of the New 
Testament. 

This utterance of Job is virtually an appeal 
to the Almighty that He would show how it 
came to pass that one who could truthfully 
make such a profession as Job had made 
should be doomed to such calamity as he 
was enduring. To this appeal God will 
answer in due time. Meanwhile a new inter- 
locutor appears on the scene, Elihu, the Buz- 
ite, a man younger in years than Job or his 
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duce finite, Whether he is to be regarded, 
as some suggest, as representing the author 
of the book himself, or as personating an im- | 
partial on-looker, who, having heard all that 
had been said on both sides, steps in before | 
the final unravelment to show where both 
have erred or come short of the proper solu- 
tion of the question at issue, matters not; 
the design of his discourses is evident. He 
maintains the position that all suffering implies 


guilt; but he maintains that when the righ- | 


teous suffer, it is rather as a means to their 
correction and amendment than as a punish- 
ment. He reminds Job that as God gives 
no account of his dealings to his creatures, 


he had erred and sinned in so imperiously | 


demanding of the Almighty a reason why he 


was afflicted. He reminds him that God | 


has not left men without instruction as to his 
ways towards them, and the principles on 
which He acts; teaching them by means of 


dreams and visions, by means of the very | 
which ever bring | 


afflictions they suffer, 
God’s voice to men if they will but hear it, 
and by means sometimes of a messenger who 
comes as a mediator, and conveys blessing to 
the sinner. God, the Holy and Just, cannot 
do evil or act unjustly, but as in his Omni- 
science He sees much that escapes the view 
of man, his dealings with men are regulated 
by a regard to many things of which man is 
ignorant ; so that it becomes presumptuous 
in any man to question the rectitude of God’s 
dealings with him. That which it beseems 
a man under affliction to do is to leave him- 
self in God’s hand, reverencing and trusting 
Him. 


* Around God is awful majesty. 
The Almighty, we find Him not, 
He is great in power and judgment, 
And plenteous in righteousness : He vexcth not. 
Wherefore let men reverence Him ; 
He regardeth not any that are self-wise.’ 
(xxxii. 1—xxxvii. 23.) 


The speeches of Elihu materially con- 
tribute to the solution of the difficulty by 
which Job’s patience was tried. He shows 
that Job had erred in thinking that God was 
dealing unjustly or unkindly towards him, 
and in concluding that there was no advan- 
tage to the individual in being righteous, that 
an inexorable will rules over all, and that a 
dark mystery, impenetrable to man, over- 
hangs the entire administration of Providence 
here below. He vindicates the divine right- 
eousness; asserts that though we cannot 
fathom all God’s purposes, we may rest 
assured that He deals with men wisely and 
for their good; and shows the disciplinary 
character of affliction in opposition to the 





| | notion that it is always and only retributive, | 


| as well as to the notion that it is in any case 
arbitrarily and tyranically inflicted. 

The whole truth, however, has not been 
brought out. 
subject has been said, but the solution is not 
yet complete. Job had appealed to God, 
and now God comes forth to answer him. 
The discourse of Elihu is interrupted by a 
terrible storm, and God himself at length 
appears, and out of the storm answers Job, 
whom He charges with “ darkening counsel 
by words without understanding.” * Instead, 
however, of accounting for his own conduct 
| towards his servant, God plies Job with 
questions which are designed to bring him to 
a sense of his sin and folly in the challenge 
he had given to the Almighty. These ques- 
tions relate almost exclusively to natural 
phenomena, the wonders of the physical 
universe, or the curiosities of the animal 
world, in which the power, the resources, and 
the goodness of the Creator are strikingly dis- 
played, and in the presence of which man 
| must be constrained to feel his own utter 
impotency to explain a multitude of things 
which nevertheless he must admit, or to 
answer a multitude of questions which facts 
of ordinary experience prompt. The effect 
on Job of this address is to humble him and 
bring him penitently to acknowledge his folly 
and sin in presuming to pronounce on what 
was too high for him (xxxviii. 1—xlii. 6). 

With this the poetical part of the book 
terminates. The epilogue follows in prose. 
Here it is narrated that God having declared 
to Eliphaz his displeasure with him and the 
other two friends of Job, commanded them 
to bring a burnt-oflering, that Job might offer 
it and pray for them; which wasdone. The 
restoration of Job to his former position of 
honour and dignity is then announced, to- 
gether with the increase of his prosperity ; 
| his herds and flocks being doubled, and the 
same number of sons and daughters being 
born to him as he had lost. The surpassing 
beauty of his daughters is mentioned ; and it 
is stated that he died ina good old age, “old 
and full of days” (xlii. 7—17). 

Such are the contents and general purport 
of this book ; we have in next paper to con- 
sider its character and design ; its authorship 
and the ¢éme and pace of its composition. 

W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 


| 
| 
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} 
| 
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* This is very commonly understood of Elihu, and the 
re ndering in the Authorised Version, “ Who is this that 
darkeneth counsel, ” &c., rather le ads to this, The proper 
rendering is, “ W ho is it that darke neth counsel by words 
without understanding ?’ 2”? The rebuke is intended for 
who by his unwise words had been obscuring the divine plan. 
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BIBLE SYNONYMS. 


I.—THE NAMES OF GOD. 


CCORDING to St. Paul, it is a man 
who “ knows nothing” that “ dotes about 


sense itself turns away from verbal pedantry ; 
nevertheless there is a discrimination of 
words essential to all clear thinking on 
topics, and nowhere more necessary than in 
our efforts to apprehend for ourselves, and 
convey to others, religious truth. The study 
of such truth is best pursued in patient, careful 
scrutiny of the sacred Scriptures; and in 
those writings, as in all books whatever, an 
interpreter musi arrive at the definite meaning 
of important terms, and accurately distinguish 
those words of cognate character and use 
which are usually described as synonyms. 
Take as a first instance the loftiest of all 
themes—theology proper, or the knowledge 
of God. In order to reach the complete 
Biblical conception of the Divine Being, we 
must group together, examine, and compare 


He has been revealed. As thus :— 
ELOHIM—expressing majestic Power. 
SHADDAI ra Plenitude. 
JEHOVAH re Life. 

ADONAI a Mastery. 


1. The name LZlohim, used in the first | 
sentence of Genesis, occurs 2,555 times in 
the Old Testament. It is the plural form of 





Eloah, which also appears 50 times as the 
name of God. The still more simple form, 
£i, is the designation of the Deity in about | 
200 passages of Old Testament poetry. El 
expresses power and strength ; and thence it 
is inferred, that Eloah or Elohim indicates 
the Divine irresistible Majesty. 

We have said that Elohim is a plural form ; 
and yet it cannot be intended to acknow- 
ledge more gods than one, for the plural 
Elohim takes a singular verb. It is the 
Hebrew “ plural of majesty,” employed not 
numerically, but emphatically, to express a 
high dignity, and a full and varied life. 

Like our English word, God, Elohim is a 
generic term, not a proper or personal name. 
We speak of “the gods,” though we apply 
the generic term in an exalted and exclusive 
sense to the one living and true God. In 
the same manner spoke the ancients. Jacob 
purged his household of “strange gods,” z.¢. 
foreign or alien Elohim. Laban called the 
images of Teraphim which Rachel purloined, 
his Elohim. The first commandment given 
at Sinai to the children of Israel by the God | 





| Bible. 


who had redeemed them out of Egypt was 
in these words—* Thou shalt have no other 
Elohim before Me.” The Elohim of the 
nations, the beings called gods, were to be of 
no account in a nation which was called to 
the knowledge of the only true and all- 
sufficient God—the same whom by the name 
of Elohim, or some name tantamount to this, 
the grey fathers of the human race acknow- 
ledged and adored. 

In some parts of the Old Testament, 
human representatives of divine authority 
are called Elohim. Moses in Egypt was to 
be “for Elohim” to Aaron, and was “ ap- 
pointed Elohim to Pharaoh.” Judges are so 
entitled in Exod. xxii. and in Psalm 1xxxii. ; 
and probably it was in this sense that the 
word fell from the lips of the necromancer at 
Endor, when she saw a venerable form ap- 
pearing above the ground, and exclaimed, 
“T see Elohim ascending from the earth.” 

It is well to be reminded by this usage of 
speech, that the bench of justice is sacred. 
Judges sit not only as the exponents and 
executors of human law, but also as the 
pointers to heavenly justice, representing in 
their office Him who is “Judge of all the 
earth.” 

Subordinate applications of the name 
Elohim to heathen gods or to earthly 
judges, are, however, only occasional in the 
Usually it is the designation of the 
Supreme Being, Maker, and Ruler of all, and 
it implies and comprises all that is expressed 
when we say, “ Thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory.” 

2. The word Shaddai is rendered in our 
Authorised Version, “the Almighty.” In Gene- 
sis and Exodus, it is joined to the divine 
name £/. Zi Shaddai is rendered “ Al- 
mighty God.” In later Scriptures, it stands 
alone as a divine name, and is so found 31 
times in the Book of Job. 

Closely examined, the word indicates 
bounty, exuberance, all-sufficiency. And this 
is confirmed by its use in many passages. It 
was as Shaddai that God was able to make 
his servants “ exceeding fruitful.” Eliphaz 
says to Job, “If thou return to Shaddai, thou 
shalt be built up: yea, Shaddai shall be thy 
defence ” (Job xxii.), And Job recounts his 
own prosperity and happiness when Shaddai 
was with him (chap. xxix.). Even when, in 
the same poem, we read of ‘the chastening 
of Shaddai,” “the arrows of Shaddai.” “ the 
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wrath of Shaddai,” and “the heritage of op- 
pressors,” as a punishment from Shaddai, we 
still find the prominence given to the un- 


whether the God of Israel or the god of the 
Phoenicians were the true God. And this 
| question was well answered, when fire fell 





searchable and inexhaustible resources of from heaven upon Elijah’s sacrifice, and the 


God. Accordingly we define this as the title 
which expresses the Divine Plenitude, in- 


cluding the faculty of government and punish- | 
| ment, but setting forth most prominently the 
| riches of God’s goodness and grace. 
The word is familiar to many English | 
readers from Bunyan’s allegory of the “ Holy | 
| War,” in which God the Father is named 
| Shaddai, and God the Son Emmanuel— 
the former, the Founder and Rightful Pos- | 


sessor of the town of Mansoul; the latter, 


| its Redeemer from sin and from the tyranny 
of Diabolus. 


3. Jehovah is not a generic name like 
Elohim, or an adjective of dignity like 
Shaddai, but the personal name of the God 
of Israel. Twice in Exodus, and 35 times 
in the Psalter, we find it in the shorter form 
—Jah. And indeed it is a question among 
Hebraists whether the word we read as 
Jehovah, or Yehovah, should not be Jahveh 
or Yahveh. The traditional points which 
give the vowel sounds are more uncertain in 
this than in other words, because the Jews 
will not pronounce the sacred name, usually 
substituting for it the word “ Adonai.” 

Unfortunately, in our Authorised Version, 
the proper name Jehovah is rarely retained, 
and instead of it, we have the generic term, 
Thereby the force of many pas- 
sages is obscured. Take for examples the 


| contention of Moses with Pharaoh, and that 


of Elijah with the prophets of Baal. The 
demand for the release of the Israelites from 
Egyptian bondage was made in the name of 


| Jehovah. The Pharaoh of the period was 
| no Atheist. 


He acknowledged the Elohim 
of Egypt; but hearing the claim made by 
Moses, he asked, “ Who is Jehovah, that I 
should obey his voice to let Israel go? I 
know not Jehovah.” Moses gave him to 
know that Jehovah was the Elohim of the 
Hebrews ; and by a succession of blows or 
plagues exposed the weakness of the Elohim 
of Egypt before the power of Jehovah the 
Elohim of Israel. The issue was, that “ Je- 
hovah triumphed gloriously.” ‘ Who is like 
unto Thee, O Jehovah, among the Elohim ?” 


| Elijah expressed in his very name the great 


cause which he maintained in a degenerate 
age—that Jah was El, z.e. that Jehovah was 
God. ‘The controversy which he brought to 


| such a notable conclusion at the foot of | 
| Mount Carmel, was on this great question, 


whether Jehovah or Baal were Elohim, i.e. 











Genesis xv. 2, already noticed—it is prefixed 
| 


| people exclaimed, “ Jehovah, He is the 
| Elohim. Jehovah, He is the Elohim.” Our 
| version has, “The Lord,” which is vague, 
and hides the point in debate. Other ver- 
| sions commit the same mistake. Instead of 
retaining Jehovah, the Greek has Kurios; the 
Latin, Dominus; the German, Der Herr ; 
the French, Ze Seigneur. 

Every one knows that German critics, fol- 
lowed by Dr. Colenso and others, have with- 
out scruple broken up the most ancient 
Scriptures into fragments, which they call 
the Elohistic and Jehovistic sections. These 
are ascribed to different authors whose names 
are lost, one of whom knew God as Elohim, 
the other as Jehovah. But the variety in the 
use of these holy names admits of a far more 
natural explanation. The employment of 
this term or that depends on the drift of the 
passage in which it occurs. Thus, in the 
first chapter of Genesis, where creative and 
productive power is revealed, we find only 
Elohim. In the two chapters which follow, 
and which describe God as dealing with man 
personally, He is Jehovah Elohim. When 
we reach the fourth chapter and read of 
worship and sacrifice, the offerings are said 
to be made unto Jehovah. In the fourteenth, 
Jehovah is identified with the “El Elion,” 
of whom Melchizedek was priest. In the 
fifteenth, the word Elohim is never used, 
just because the chapter is occupied with the 
covenant which God made with Abraham, 
and the God of the covenant is always 
Jehovah. Abram uses the invocation “ Ado- 
nai Jehovah,” which our version most in- 
accurately renders “ Lord God,” instead of 
“my Lord Jehovah.” 

Proper names in Hebrew are significant ; 
and this is true of the name of God as well 
| as of the personal names of men. The word 
| Jehovah, or Jahveh, expresses His essential 
| and eternal existence; it denotes “the 
| living God.” In some versions it is trans- 
| lated “the Eternal ;” but it were better to 
| retain the original word as expressing in- 
| dependent, continuous, inexhaustible, un- 
| bounded Being. This is its sublime inter- 
| pretation, “I am that I am,” “ He who is, 
| and was, and is to come.” 

4. Adonai is a title, rather than a name, 
| of God, and is usually rendered “ Lord,” or 
“my Lord.” It declares His rightful au- 
| thority and mastery. Sometimes—as in 
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to Jehovah. In the Psalms we find it along 
with Elohai, “ My Lord and my God.” * The 
august opening of the hundred and tenth 
Psalm is obscured by the translation of 
divine names, “The Lord said unto my 
Lord,” which should be read, “ Jehovah said 
unto Adonai” (my Master), “Sit thou on my 
right hand.” Hence the force of the ques- 
tion concerning the Messiah put by Jesus to 
the Jews, “If David call Him Master, how 
is He then his Son ?” 

So much of the name of God in the Old 
Testament. The New presupposes and pro- 
ceeds on the theology of the Old, as ex- 
cluding atheism, pantheism, dualism, and 
polytheism. It is content with the generic 
term TZheos, for God, corresponding to 
Elohim, and the word Azwrios, Lord, cor- 
responding to Adonai. No proper name to 
correspond with Jehovah is introduced, as 
the proper name of the Supreme God of the 
Greeks, Zeus, answering to the Sanscrit 
Dyaus, was too much soiled in classic story, 
and in the popular traditions, to be trans- 


ferred to the pure and holy God of Chris- , 


tians. 

The New Testament, acknowledging all 
that the Old Testament has revealed of God, 
emphasizes the statements, that He is Spirit, 
He is Light, and He is Love. The special 
theologic value of the New Testament lies in 
its revelation of God in Christ, and its full 


declaration of what earlier Scriptures only | 





.* Psalm xxxv. 24; xxxviii. 15. 





dimly indicated—that God exists and acts in 
a Holy Trinity—the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. 


Adonai. 


The Father is— 
Elohim, the **God who made heaven, and earth, 
and sea, and all that in them is.” 
Shaddai, *‘ from whom comes down every good 
and every perfect gift.” 
Sehovah, who ‘has life in Himself,” and who 
‘*lives for ever and ever.” 
Adonai, *‘ Lord of heaven and earth.” 
The Son is— 
Elohim, “by whom all things were made,” and 
‘all things consist.” 
Shaddai, of ** unsearchable riches.”’ 
Fehovah, “having life in Himself,” “the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.”’ 
Adonat, for ‘* He is Lord of all.” 
The Holy Ghost is— 
Elohim, of creative and new-creative power. 
Shaddai, as the Spirit of all grace. 
Fehovah, the Eternal and Quickening Spirit. 
Adonai, as ruler and administrator in the Church 
of God upon earth. 


Such is our God—our exceeding joy. 
Vague speech about the supernatural and 
invisible contents us not; but we rejoice 
with trembling as we bring our weakness to 
the strength of Elohim, and our want to the 
fulness of Shaddai, and, receiving from 
Jehovah the breath of a heavenly life, render 
to Adonai a living and reasonable service. 

“T lose 


Myself in Him, in Light ineffable. 
Come then, expressive Silence, muse His praise.” 


DONALD FRASER, 


SIMILES. 


© taper lights a thousand—yet doth beam 
No dimmer, giving all, but losing nought. 


Now this is true of | 
God, alike as Elohim, Shaddai, Jehovah, and | 











By one faint glimmering taper light is brought 
To altar-candles, many-branched, that gleam 
Against high-vaulted chancel-roofs, and stream 





Through painted panes with vivid splendours fraught, 

And shine on effigies of saints, fair-wrought, 

Whose folded hands, for ever praying seem. 

| These two things have I known ; and this beside— 
Fire kindled by a failing flame, which died 

That selfsame moment. Lord, my flame burns low—~ 
Great fires are kindled by a feeble spark— 

Let my poor taper lighten some, whose glow 


Shall bless the world when I am cold and dark! 
M. A. M. HOPPUS. 

































































CHARACTERS I’VE MET. 





CHARACTERS I’VE MET. 
By A RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 


II.—DUKE SOAP-SUDS THE SECOND. 
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district 
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to be seen about the streets, it naturally came | 


about that I had some general knowledge of 


| such “ characters,” even when I did not hap- 


pen to havea personal acquaintance with them. 
One of the best-known of these personages, 
and one of the most amusing, though by no 
means most commendable, was an old fellow 


| popularly known as the Duke of Soap-suds. 
| I say an old fellow, though it was in consti- 








tution rather than in years that he was old. 
He was an army pensioner, had been a good 
deal on foreign stations, and seen some active 
service. This in some degree, but drink in | 
a far greater degree, had aged him beyond | 
his years, for though barely fifty, he looked | 
fully seventy. When sober he was a quiet, 
inoffensive fellow, but when he was drunk— | 
which was very often, notably about pension | 
day—he was given to assume a pompous, dic- 


tatorial, quarrelsome manner, and to challenge lend him “ the price of a pint,” 


posing | 


B such of | 


of my} 


prowess, the favourite one of these being an 
account of how he had saved the life of his 
colonel during the Indian mutiny. 
—according to the story—seen a sepoy taking 
deliberate aim at the colonel, had thereupon 
instantly levelled his own rifle at the sepoy, 
and called out to the noble colonel, “ “ Stand 
back, my lord; I have him covered.” The 
words were uttered in such a tone of com- 
mand that the officer, instinctively obeying 
them, stepped aside just as the sepoy’s ball 
whizzed by! “and then,” the Duke of Soap- 








| black scoundrel, and tumbled him over like 
| a crow.” 
| The frequency and gusto with which he 
told this story led to his sometimes being 
called “ Stand-back-my-lord,” but the Duke 
of Soap-suds was, as I have said, the nick- 
name by which he was most generally known, 
the title being considered by the rough wags 
of the neighbourhood as a happy hit at the 
circumstance that the grand air which he 
assumed when in his cups was coupled with 
the fact that his occupation—so far as he had 
any occupation at all—was to assist his wife 
in her business as a washerwoman. Like all 
who abandon themselves to the demon of 
strong drink, the Duke deteriorated morally 
and physically. When I first knew him, soon 
after his retirement from the army, he had 
| still the old soldierly bearing. He carried 
| his head erect, trod the earth firmly, and 
looked the whole world in the face; and, 
| though he was even then a drunkard, he was 
| not as yet lost to all sense of self-respect. 
But in a few years the bad drink did its bad 
office. Under its malign influence he grew to 
be a shambling, slovenly, shrinking old man ; 
| grew, too, to be a sponger ; fell into the wy 
| of asking people he knew to “ stand treat,” 
| and of thal 





| 


all and sundry to fight, telling the challenged | about public-house bars, with a view to 


that they would be like rabbits in his hands, 
that he would walk round them like a cooper 
round a cask, would knock pieces off them, 
and the like. He would hold forth to the 
effect that he had done the State much ser- 
vice, and rail at the national ingratitude which 
could insult such service by pensioning it 
with a paltry sixpence a day. He would 
fight his battles o’er again, and recite a 
III. ns. 


coming in for “ pot luck” with other drinkers 
who had money. He came to be an object 
of contempt and pity, a public scoff and 
mock, to be made sport of by children in 
the streets, by brutalised men and women in 
public-houses. A favourite haunt with him 
was a corner public-house that I had to pass 
every day, and it was seldom that a week 
went by without my seeing him. At length, 
8 








number of apocryphal stories of his own | 


He had | 


suds would conclude, “I blazed away at the | 
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| and cart. 


| frank, kindly, and good-humoured. 
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however, there came a time when some two 
or three months elapsed without my seeing 
or hearing anything of him, and out of a 
passing curiosity, I inquired what had become 
of him. 

“What’s become of the Duke ?” echoed 
the man to whom I put the question, ele- 
vating his eyebrows. ‘“ Why, he’s gone under 
the sod, poor old duffer !” 

“Oh, I was not aware he was dead,” I said. 
“In fact, I had never even heard of his being 
ill.” 

“Well, he was hardly, as you may say, 
ill,” answered the man. “It was the drink 
as settled him. They was old acquaintances, 
but it got him down and worred him at last, 
and finished him off sharp. He’d hooked 
himself on to some sailors as were on the 
spree. They was a going in for rum, and a 
having it in by the bottle, and watchin’ his 
chance, he managed to put himself outside 
such a cargo of it as, seasoned as he was, 
proved too much. It brought on D. T., and 
he died in a couple of days. Of course,” 
concluded my informant, “it worn’t a nice 
sort of end for any feller to come to, but his 
going off the hooks was about the best thing 
as could have happened for his family, for 
he was both a burden on them and a dis- 
grace to them.” 

“T could easily believe that,” I said, and 
went on my way, thinking no more about 
the subject. 

Some years had passed, and I had for- 
gotten that there had ever been such a per- 
sonage as the Duke of Soap-suds, when, by 
the merest accident, that strange title was 
again brought under my notice. I had been 
through a fire-wood-yard in which a number 
of. children were employed, and having 
finished my business—which had relation to 
the children—I was standing in the gateway 
talking to the manager, when there turned 
into the yard a young fellow driving a donkey 
The man and his “turn-out” 
were alike rather noticeable. He looked 
about two or three and twenty, had a plea- 
sant, open countenance, and though evidently 
a sharp-witted, self-assured customer, who 
“knew his way about,” was as evidently 
He was 
well dressed in what might be called a half 


| “coster” style—that is to say, he wore a 


| hairy cap, sleeved waistcoat, and tight-fitting 


| cord trousers ; but he did not “ sport” aggra- 


water curls, or have a “loud ”-patterned hand- 
kerchief twisted round his neck, and his thick- 
soled lace-up’s, instead of being greased or 
simply neglected, were brilliantly polished ; 











while about his personal appearance, and 
clothes generally, there was a thorough clean- 
liness that is by no means a frequent charac- 
teristic of even that portion of the “ coster” 
class who go in for what they call “ ikeness,” 
others smartness. The donkey, a fast-trotter 
of more than average size, carried its head 
well up, and showed every sign of being well 
treated and well cared for; the harness was 
polished, and the shapely, well-built light 
cart was neatly painted. 

“Now, that’s what I call a model turn- 
out,” said the manager in an undertone, as 
the driver pulled up and got out-of the cart. 

I muttered an assent; and then, as the 
man came up to where we stood, the manager 
laughingly saluted him with— 

“ Well, Duke ; come for chump?” * 

“Yes; I want a load or two,” was the 
answer. 

“ All right; we’ve plenty on hand,” said 
the manager. Then laughingly turning to 
me, he added, with an air of mock cere- 
mony— 

“ Allow me to introduce you to his grace 
the Duke of Soap-suds.” 

“ That’s a very old joke of his, sir,” said 
the young fellow, with perfect good humour ; 
“but, you see, it pleases him, and, as I 
always tell him, jokes go free till Christmas, 
and then they begin again.” 

As he spoke he led his trap away, and as 
soon as he was beyond earshot, I exclaimed 
in a half-musing, half-questioning tone,— 

“The Duke of Soap-suds! The name 
sounds familiar to me, though not in con- 
nection with that young fellow.” ‘Then, re- 
membrance serving me, I went on, “ Ah yes, 
I have it;—the Duke of Soap-suds that I 
knew was an old pensioner.” 

“Oh yes,” said the manager smiling, “you’re 
thinking of the old man ‘Stand-back-my- 
lord,’ eh?” 

“ That was the man,” I replied. 

“ Ah, that was the first Duke, the drunken 
Duke, as I call him by way of distinction ; 
this is his son—Duke Soap-suds the Second ; 
but I’m glad to say, for I lile the youngster, 
it’s nota case of like father, like son. The 
son is as good and worthy a young fellow as the 
father was a bad and worthless one. He’s an 
uncommonly clever, pushing young chap, too. 
There’s more in him than meets the eye. 
He don’t make much show, but I’ll be bound 





* Hardwood, and ends of logs and beams not suitable for 
“bundle wood,” are cut into short lengths, and sold as 
“chump wood,” or, as dealers abbreviate it, chump. Among 
the poor, and especially by women who “ take in ? washing, 
chump wood is used as a substitute for coal, their experience 
being that it is a less expensive fuel. 



































| 
to say that even now he could buy up some | 
that make more. He’s what I call a born 
trader, and though he only drives a donkey 
cart at present, I shouldn't be surprised if he | 
lived to keep his carriage ; and whatever suc- | 
cess in life he has had or may have, will be 
well deserved, if it is only for the way in 
which he has behaved to his poor old mother 
and a sickly sister.” 

From what the manager said of him, and | 
more especially from the manner in which he 
said it, I felt a desire to become acquainted 
with this young Duke, and made a remark to 
that effect. 

‘Well, he’s some of the sort that’s worth | 
knowing,” observed the manager by way of 
reply ; “he has got something in him. He's 
not an educated man, still he’s anything but | 
a dunce, and is well worth talking to. He’s | 
a bit of a philosopher in his way ; and though | 
he is perhaps just a shade “oo bounceable, | 
you can forgive a little bounce in a young | 
fellow that shows he isn’t a// bounce, but | 
has really good stuff in him, and has done 
things that he may fairly be proud off.” | 

I loitered about the gate till Duke was 
coming out with his cart laden, and then, by 
way of opening a conversation, observed,— 

“You haven’t been long getting your cart 
filled.” 

“No longer than I could help, sir, you 
may depend,” he answered. “I loaded with | 
a will myself, and so I could stand to ‘ bustle’ | 
the others, and I did. None of your ‘Spell | 
O’ every two or three minutes for me, I’m | 
one of the go-ahead sort you must be now- 
adays, if you don’t want to be left behind; 
so it’s gee up Johnny, and away we go !” 

He sprang into his cart as he spoke, and | 
seeing there would be nochance to ‘lead up’ | 
to my point, I came to it at once. 

“You are a go-ahead fellow, and no mis- 
take,” I said, detaining him by laying my 
hand gently upon the reins, “ and from what I 
see of you, and what the manager here has 
been saying about you, I think you are just 
the sort of fellow I would like to be better 
acquainted with, so I'll take the liberty of 
looking you up some day soon, if you don’t 
object.” 

‘Not at all, sir,” he answered promptly ; 
“quite*the other way about; you do me 
proud. Will you name a time when you can | 
come ?” 

I did so, asking if that time would suit 
him. He reflected for a moment, and then, 





taking a little book and pencil from his | 
pocket, and beginning to write as he spoke, | 
answered,— 
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“Yes, that'll do for me; it’s one of my 
in-door days, and here is where I hang out.” 
Tearing a leaf out of the book, he handed it 


| to me, and, with a cheery good day, drove off. 


The address which the Duke of Soap-suds 


| had given to me was, as I subsequently came 


to know, one of the most curious and inter- 
esting spots in all the district. The aristo- 
cratic part of the district, the part wherein 
resided professional men, persons “living on 
their means,” and families the heads whereof 
were “something in the City ;” this part of 
the district, into which I had rarely occasion 
to go, was a regular villa-land. It consisted 
for the most part of a main road lined through- 
out its length by villas, some of them in rows, 
others semi or wholly detached. Most of 
them were grandly named, and built in a 
very pretentious, if not very substantial, man- 
ner; while a few among them were really 
fine houses with extensive and nicely-laid-out 
grounds. It was not at all the kind of lo- 
cality in which you would expect to find 
poverty making a lodgment, but poverty 
makes strange neighbourings as well as 
strange bed-fellows, and in this otherwise 
wholly “ genteel” quarter it had marked one 
spot for its own. ‘This was a “one-side” 


| street of slop-built, four-roomed cottages, 


running at right angles to the main road. 
It consisted of twenty-one houses, and was 
lettered F- 1 Street, but as a sort of bur- 
lesque upon the street and house nomencla- 
ture of the neighbourhood, it had been popu- 
larly nicknamed Drying-ground Villas, the 





| parallel being completed by bestowing on 


some of the dwellings such titles as Blue-bag 
Villa, Clothes-line Cottage, and Mangle House. 
The street was unpaved, undrained, and with- 
out lamps; while numbers of noisy, untidy 
children were to be seen playing about it, or 
from it were making incursions into Villa-land 
proper. On all these grounds the neighbour- 
hood generally voted it a nuisance, and as such 
had made sundry attempts to suppress it by 
inciting local boards to enter actions at law 
against the owner in respect to alleged con- 
traventions of the laws and regulations of the 
said boards. But the proprietor, who bore 
the reputation of being a “rasper” to his 
tenants, had proved himself so far a tartar to 
the boards that they had neither been able to 
suppress him, nor compel him to improve his 
property to any considerable extent. Look- 
ing at Drying-ground Villas, and considering 
their situation, one might well ask himseif 
what could have brought them there. You 
looked around in vain for any sign of fac- 
tories, brick-fields, or market gardens, or any- 
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thing else of that kind which might have 
accounted for a row of workmen’s cottages 
in such a neighbourhood. No sound of 
workshop bells reaches the ear there, no 
grimy workmen are to be seen streaming in 
and out the street at breakfast and dinner 
time. On three days of the week—Fridays, 
Saturdays, and Mondays—you might have 
speculated as to the “Why” of its being 
there with but very little probability of hit- 
ting upon the correct “ Wherefore.” But on 
the other three days the key to the riddle 
would have been visible to any one accus- 
tomed to read such signs. In front of the 
houses, on the other side of what was by cour- 
tesy called the road, was a good-sized piece of 
vacant ground, which, as it showed some 
patches of green, Londoners might have dig- 
nified by the name of a field. On the middle 
days of the week this space was to he seen 
crossed and recrossed with lines of clothes 
hanging out todry. The quantity and quality 
of the clothes alike showed that they could 
not be the mere family washing of the inha- 
bitants of the cottages, and this combined 
with a certain steamy look about the houses, 
and the appearance—not to be mistaken 


when you are once acquainted with it—of | 


the bared arms of the women passing to and 
fro between the vacant ground and the 
dwellings, unmistakably indicated that Dry- 
ing-ground Villas were the homes of a colony 
of washerwomen. Such was really the case, 
and here in the end house of the row, known 
as “ Mangle House,” resided Duke Soap- 
suds the Second with his mother and sister. 

I made my call on a Friday afternoon, 
and found Duke in his shirt-sleeves turning 
a mangle, while his mother and sister sat 
folding the clothes at a table under which 
crouched a fine black retriever. The dog 
was the first to salute me, which he did in 
a manner about the friendliness of which I 
was for the moment doubtful. Seeing this, 
his master laughingly said,— 

“Oh you needn’t be afraid of Turk, sir; 
he barks at every stranger at first sight ; but 
he’d only bite a ‘liner.’* He’s got a rare 
nose for that sort of vermin. I keep him on 
purpose for them, and for the benefit of the 
Row—ro bono publico, as the sayin’ is. You 
see the short days are often wet ones too, 
so you must make the most of the fine ones 
among them, by getting as much drying out 
of ’em as you can. Consequently, clothes 
have sometimes to be left out till dusk, and 





* The technical name for the class of thieves who more 
especially devote themselves to stealing clothes that are 
hanging out to dry. 


| at one time the liners used to take advantage 
|of that. They couldn’t do a clean sweep; 
but they used to manage to sneak a thing 
here and a thing there, and of course the 
poor women who had them to wash had to 
be at the loss of them, or, at any rate, partly 
at the loss ; and if you only knew how most 
of the washerwomen here are placed, and 
what a hard pull they have to make a live of 
it, even when things go straight, you’d know 
what a heart-breaker it must be to have to 
pay for things that have been stolen, not to 
speak of people not always quite believing 
what you say as to how the things came to 
be missin’, A liner as goes about stealing 
from poor washerwomen is no better than 
the sort as go about stripping children. 
Neither of em can have any hearts in ’em ; 
but they have got backs, and if I had the 
sentencing of them the backs should suffer. 
However,” he went on, “I haven't got the 
sentencing of them, so that’s neither here or 
there. I did what I could for this drying 
ground; I set up Turk here as watchman. 
Only one liner tried his game on after that, 
and he’ll carry the marks of Turk’s teeth to 
the grave with him. Now things can be left 
out when it’s dusk, or, for the matter of that, 
when it is dark. ‘The liner as comes to this 
drying-ground while Turk is on the loose, 
will deserve all he gets, take it either way, 
whether it’s clothes, or teeth.” 

While he had been speaking he had drawn 
the dog to his side, and I had advanced into 
the room—the back one on the ground-floor 
—in which the mangling was going on. 
Having concluded his harangue in praise of 
Turk, the Duke, waving his hand towards 
the table, said, by way of introduction,— 

“My mother and sister; I told them you 
were coming.” 

They rose as he spoke, and I noticed that 
the mother—an old lady with “ too-soon 
silvered head” and much careworn counte- 
nance, but still showing the remains of good 
looks and a strong constitution—had con- 
siderable difficulty in getting upon her feet, 
a circumstance which her son explained by 
uttering the one word “ rheumatics.” 

“ Ah! a sad complaint,” I said, address- 
ing myself to the mother. “ Do you suffer 
much from it ?” 

“Not now, I don’t,” she answered, 
“thanks to Bill here as,has saved me from 
having to stand to the tub for years past 
now; but I used to have it dreadful bad, 
and it didn’t leave me till it pretty nigh 
crippled me. I can’t stand for many minutes 
at a stretch ; and what would have become 
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of me if it hadn’t been for Bill, I don’t know. 
Ah, sir, he’s a son in a thousand, though I 
say it as shouldn’t.” 

“ And of course you shouldn’t,” interrupted 
the son, laughing, but still blushing a little. 
“You ought to know I can blow my trumpet 
myself when there’s anything to blow it 
about, which looking after a dear, kind old 
mother like you aint such a thing. Well, 
there now,” he went on, as she was about to 
speak, “ supposing you and Nell go and brew | 
the tea,” and as he spoke he put his arm | 
around her and assisted her into the adjoin- | 
ing room. 

“It’s the old story, you see, sir,” he said, 
as he came back to me when he had closed 
the door between the two rooms, “every 
mother thinks her son one of the best as 





ever lived.” 

“Well, I really think there has been good 
ground for it in your case,” I answered. 

“ Well, no particular grounds, let’s hope,” 
he said, quite unaffectedly. ‘‘I often turns 
those sort of things over in my mind, and | 
what I’ve come to think is, that human | 
nature—taking it through and through, for | 
of course you come across some real bad | 
eggs—is a lot better than it gets credit for | 
being, and that most people have got more 
good in ’em than they’re aware on. It don’t | 
happen to get drawn out of ’em, and so they 
don’t see that it’s in ’em, and think it some- 
thing a bit extra where they do see it drawed | 
out. Now take this of me, keeping my 
mother and sister—I needn’t make any bones | 
about speaking of it, as it’s come up anyway. 
I know how people that know us sometimes 
talk about it; they say how good it is of me 
to burden myself with them, what a model 
son [ am, and all the rest of it, as if they 
thought it was something wonderful that I 
should do it, though the real wonder would 
be if I didn’t do it, or any son didn’t do it 
as was called upon. That’s the point ; it’s all 
a question of being put to the ‘put to.’ As 
it happened I was put to it ; but if I hadn’t 
a-been, I had it in me all the same to do as 
I have done; and so I'll be bound to say it 
is with most other people. Whatever such 
talk as I speak of may be to me, it ain’t no 
compliment to human natur’, and what's 
more, it don’t show much knowingness as | 
to what human natur’ really is. Why, bless 
you, I’ve known fellows as have done as 
much for drunken old mothers as hardly ever 
done a mother’s part by’em, let alone such a 
mother as mine, who—though it’s a big thing 
to say, and though, as she would say, I say 
it as shouldn’t—has been as good a mother 











as ever breathed. She was mother and 
father too to us children, and—if you can 
understand it—had, as you may say, to be 
mother as well as wife to our father, who was 
the worst child of the lot, and the most ex- 
pensive and heart-breaking.” 

I could understand it, and as the most 
delicate manner of intimating that such was 
the case, I observed with just the least shade 
of significance in my tone,— 

“ T knew your father.” 

In his turn Bill understood. 

“ Well,” he said, “he was my father, and 
he’s gone now, so that it is not for me to 
say a hard or disrespectful word of his 
memory, nor do I wish to do so; but if you 
knew him, and knew his failing, you can 
easily guess what a handful and heart-break 


| he was to a decent, hard-working wife, who 


loved him, and who all his drinking, and the 
shame that come of it, couldn’t drive to 
drink, as such drinking upon the part of hus- 
bands but too often does. Many and many’s 
the good cry she had over his ways, and 


| many and many’s the meal we all went short 


of through those ways. But there was one 
good as came out of all the evil—as I said, 
it didn’t drive my mother to drink, and it set 
me as dead against it as poison. I’ve never 
tasted intoxicating drink in my life, and, 
please God, I never shall. ‘You see what 
drink does,’ my mother would say, pointing 
to him with the tears in her eyes ; ‘let that 
be a warning to you, my boy. Never let 
any one lead you into drinking. Take 
‘Touch not, taste not” for your motto; it’s 
the only way to be safe. Your father was a 
sober man once ; he began with sipping, and 
“just a glass,” and the like, and you sce 
what it has brought him to ;’ and I did see, 
and it worn’t a pretty picture. Father too, 
though he was all precept and no example— 
’ceptin’ by the rule o’ contrary—would talk 
to me in much the same way—when he was 
sober, which weren’t often. ‘ Billy, my son,’ 
he’d say to me, ‘ when you come to be a man, 
steer clear of drink; it’s the rock as I’ve 
wrecked myself on, and as thousands of lives 
are wrecked on. Mark it dangerous in your 
chart, and give it a wide berth. Better blow 
yer brains out at once than sodden them 
away as I’ve done ;’ which was all very fine, 
only when he’d done saying it, he’d go out 
and sodden his brains more. But at any 
rate, between what I heard and what I saw 
when I was a child, I come to think of drink 
as a sort of devil; which, in fact, you may 
say it is,” 

Bill had seated himself on a corner of the 
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' ming on the table with his fingers. 
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end of it vacated by his sister. What he had | 
been saying had evidently stirred a train of 
recollection in his mind, and at this point | 
he paused, and with a rather abstracted look | 
on his face, sat swinging his leg and drum- | 
After 
waiting a little while, and seeing he still 


| remained silent, by way of starting conversa- 
tion I again asked,— | 


| as the sayin’ is. 


“How old were you when your father | 
died ?” | 

“T beg your pardon !” he exclaimed, rousing | 
himself. “Whenhedied? Letmesee; oh, I was | 
rising seventeen then, and things were well on | 
the mend withus. It was when I was between 
eleven and twelve that the tug of war came, 
At one time, father, he did 


| help mother a bit, brought the washing home 
| for her, and took it back, and put her lines | 


| that time he used to be satisfied to spend 





up and took ’em down, and looked after her 
copper fire, and things of that sort; and at 


only his pension. But as drink got more 
and more the upper hand of him, he gradually 
left off doing anything, and, beside spending 
the pension, took to screwing sixpences and 
shillings out of mother, and, for the matter 
of that, taking ’em out of the house without 
asking whenever he saw a chance. The 
consequence was, that the rest of us had often 
to go on short commons. ‘That worn’t plea- 
sant, of course; but it’s one of the sort of 
things as you get used to, and none of us 
minded it very much. But at last mother 
was took with the rheumatics, and laid on 
her back, and that put us fairly in queer 
street. It had been a from-hand-to-mouth job 
with us when she could work, and now as she 
couldn’t, it looked as if it was going to bea 
settler with us. Up to that time we had 
always paid our rent, but now it went behind, | 
and the landlord, who was a sharp customer, | 
and was down upon father, was going to take 
our traps, but mother begged hard of him to 
wait till pension day, and he agreed. Well, 
pension morning came—I can remember it 
as well as if it was yesterday—and mother, 
getting her arms round father’s neck, and 
looking up in his face as loving as could be, 
said— 

“Vou won’t fail me this time, will you? 
You know how much depends on the money. 
You would be a good fellow if it wasn’t for 
the cursed drink ; but, after all, I don’t think | 
it can have so mastered you that you will see | 
your wife and children turned into the streets | 
for sake of it—there, you will bring me the 

noney, won’t you, dear?’ and she finished | 











| made a man of me, as you may say. 


him. He said he would, and swore it, and 
there is no doubt he meant it at the time; 
but it turned out the old, old story. Hour 
after hour went by without his turning up, 
till at last, late at night, a couple of fellows 
brought him home dead drunk, and without 
a penny in his pocket. My mother had cried 
when the like had happened before ; but she 
was past cryingthen. I shall never forget the 
look that came over her face—it was a look 
that sobered him, though the sobering came 
too late, for the money was gone. What I 
had seen and gone through before had made 
me pretty knowing and old-fashioned, and 


| now the sight of her despair, and the knowing 


of what a pinch things had come to with us, 
My 
sister was four years older than me, but she 
was very delicate; my father was what he 
was, and my mother was laid up, so it comes 
home to me that I ought to be doing some- 
thing, and that it was a case of now or never. 
So, while this feeling was on me, I goes up 
to the bedside, and I says, ‘ Never mind, 
mother ; don’t be down-hearted, we'll pull 
through somehow yet. You're getting better, 
and I’m big enough to be doing something | 
now; I'll get work, and what I earn can go 
to pay the back rent—I’ll speak to the land- 
lord when he comes.’ It did cheer her up a 
bit, though she only shook her head. But I 
meant what I said. The landlord came on 
the Monday, and finding that there was no 
money, guessed fast enough what had hap- 
pened. He was sorry enough for mother | 
and us, he said, still he didn’t see why he 
should go without his rent to enable other | 
parties to drink the money, and he would dis- 
train on the goods. I didn’t say anything | 
before mother, but I followed him out, and I 
blurts out,— 
“* Look here, sir; it ain’t mother’s fault that 
the rent ain’t paid. Don’t turn her out or | 
take our things. She’ll soon be able to work 
again, and you know she'll pay you whenshe | 


| table, while I had taken the chair at the other | by drawing his head down to her and kissing | 


is, and if you'll only give us a little more jj 


time, I’ll promise you to pay the back rent.’ 

“Vou!” he says; ‘how will you pay it?’ 

“¢Well, I'll get work at something or other,’ 
I said, ‘and my wages will go to pay it.’ 

“* Well,” he says, ‘I like my rent, but I 
like your spirit too. You shall have the | 
chance.’ 

“Of course I thanked him, and the very 
next day started off to look for work. Td 
been to a score of places only to get ‘No’ 
for an answer, and I had got to be regular 
down on my luck, and shamefaced over ask- | 
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ing, when I come to a builder’s yard. I} 


waited outside a bit, thinking whether or not 
I would go in, and had almost made up my 
mind that it would be no use, when one of 
the workmen happening to come to the gate, 
I asked him if the master was there. 


Ves” 


he said, and pointed to a little office, and, | 


feeling that if I didn’t go in I would look 
foolish, I dashed into the office like a bull at 
a gate, and without looking who was there, 
sang out— 

“To you want a boy, sir?’ 

“T stood there with my eyes on the ground, 
and my face all a-tingling, expecting to hear 
the old answer, but instead of that I heard a 
laugh, and looking up, who should I see but 
our landlord. I had never known to that 
minute he was a master builder. 

“¢ Well, young Soap-suds,’ he said, keeping 
on laughing, but in a good-humoured sort of 
away; ‘so you're going in for being as good 
as your word.’ 

“*<T meant to be as good as it, if I could,’ 
I said, and then I told him how badly I had 
got on. 

“¢T’m sorry for that,’ he said, ‘ especially 
as I don’t want a boy myself. You see, I 
only take apprentices, and I either have 
money with them, or they work so long for 
nothing. However, you mustn’t give up, but 
try some other places, and then, if you don’t 
get anything, you can give me another call, 
and I’ll see if I can help you.’ 

“Well, I went about trying for the next 
two days, but with no better luck, and then 
I went back to the landlord again. 

‘¢¢So you haven’t succeeded ?’ he said, as 
soon as he set eyes on me. 

“¢No,’ I said; ‘but it wasn’t for want of 


| of it sufficiently testified, he felt strongly. 


thing to eat, and come to my house in the | 
morning ;’ and with that he slips a shilling 
into my hand, gives me a chuck under the 
chin, and starts me off.” 
I have given the latter part of Bill’s narra- | 
tive uninterruptedly, my part in the conver- | 
sation having been merely interjectional, | 
consisting of such phrases as “I see,” “ Of 
course,” “ Yes,” and “‘ Ah ;” but at this point 
he came to a dead stop, evidently expecting 
me to make some more than’ interjectional 
remark anent the kindness of the landlord to 
him, a subject upon which, as the glow that 
overspread his countenance when he spoke 


Accordingly I made an observation to the 
effect that the conduct of the landlord in the 
matter had been most kind and considerate, 
and must have been very encouraging. 

* Which it was!” exclaimed Bill, emphatic- 
ally, “more encouraging than I know how 
to say. There’s nothing like kindness to give 
heart, either to man or boy, and especially to 
boys. Looking for work when it’s scarce is a 


| heart-sickening job; and even a kind ‘ No’ 


is worth something to you then, for, little as 
it seems, you don’t always get it. However, 
to go on with my own yarn, I was at his | 
house betimes the next morning, and he |} 


| came out in the scullery himself to start me. 


‘'There’s what you’ve got to do,’ he said, | 
pointing to the knives and boots ; ‘ I’ve seen 
that there’s proper tools for you to do it with, 
and the quicker you get through it, the sooner | 


| you will get away, and the more time you'll 


trying,’ and then I was that down-hearted I | 


burst out crying. 

**¢Oh, you mustn’t break down,’ he said, a 
patting me on the head, ‘ something will turn 
up;’ and then, after stopping for a while, 
thinking like, he asks, ‘Do you think you 
could clean knives and boots?’ I was sure 
I could, I answered him. 

** Very well, then,’ says he ; ‘ there’s about 
an hour or a hour and a half’s work of tha 
sort at my house every morning, and, if you 
like, I'll have it turned over to you, and give 
you eighteenpence a week and your breakfast 
for doing it. What do you say? will you 
take the job?’ 

“* Ves, and glad of the chance,’ I says. 
And then says he, ‘ That’s yer sort, I think 
you'll do—that’s the way to get on ; anything 
for a start, and take a little thing when you 
can’t get a bigger. Now, get yourself some- 





have to look for something better; and if 
you hear of anything that you think I can 
help you to let me know ; I never mind help- 
ing people who do what they can to help 
themselves.’ After this I saw no more of 
him for a fortnight, and then he called me 


| into the house, and says he, laughing like, 





‘Look here, young Duke, do you think that 
to earn three or four shillings a week for 
about a hour or so’s work a day you could 
manage to turn cut at five, or perhaps a little 
earlier, in the morning ?’ and I answered, ‘Of 
course I could; why not? Plenty of boys 
that worked in factories got up pretty nigh 
that early, and why shouldn’t I?’ ‘Just so; 
that’s the way to say it,’ he says, giving me 
a clap on the back ; ‘and now I'll tell you 
what the work is: there’s a number of my 
workmen that I’m constantly having to haul 
over the coals for losing morning quarters, 
and the regular excuse with most of them is, 
that they have no one to call them, and over- 
sleep themselves. Well, yesterday I asked 
them if they would like to have some one to | 
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call them, as I thought I could find them a 

caller. ‘They said they would, and as there 

is around dozen of them living pretty well 

in acluster, you might manage them. You'll | 
get threepence a week from each man, and as | 
I shall benefit by their keeping better time, 

I'll give you another shilling a week, so if 

that suits you jump into my trap, and I'll 

take you down to see the men.’ So away we 

drove to the shop, and when I'd settled with 

the hands, and got their addresses, he called 

me into the office, and says he, in a joking | 
way, ‘Now, my sweet William, I’ll put you 
up to a wrinkle over this business. Calling 
was one of several irons that I had in the fire 
when I was only a little older than you, for I 
was as poor as you once, and had to work my 
way up, as I hope you will do. You know 
calling men isn’t a common thing in London, 
and when it is done it is generally by means 
of a thundering ran-tan at the knocker that 
sets all the dogs in the neighbourhood bark- 
ing, and wakes half the street. But in Lan- 
cashire, where I had my practice, calling is a 
regular custom, and the way it’s worked there 
is this. You get a long light rod—an oid 
fishing-rod for choice—-and just tap the bed- 
room windows with that. It wakes the peo- 
ple in the room without disturbing others, 
and, what’s of most consequence to you if 
you mean to make a bit of a business of the 
calling, it doesn’t give a call to those who 
don’t pay you, as a row with a knocker will 
do when workmen live near each other. 
Now there is a tip that’s honestly worth a 
sovereign, and I give it to you free, gratis, for 
nothing.’ ” 

“Well it seems a very practical ‘tip,’” I 
said, filling up a rather lengthy pause, “ did 
you act on it ?” 

“Yes, I got a rod and commenced calling 
the next Monday morning, and the week 
after that I dropped into another knife and 
boot job, and with that, and my getting more 
calling to do as time went on, I was earning 
from ten to twelve shillings a week by the 
time I was thirteen.” 

“ That was very good,” I said. 

“Tt was,” he assented; “but you see cir- 
cumstances alter cases, and good as it was 
it wasn’t good enough for our circumstances. 
While mother could work—for father didn’t 
count, except as a burden—it was all very 
well ; but the rheumatics tackled her again 
each winter, and with her laid up and only 
my money coming in, it was a cold look-out. 
At those times I was always saying I must 
alter this; but how to do it—that was the 
rub. I used to think and think about it till 


| 





my head ached without hitting upon any- 
thing ; but at last, as often happens, the 
right thing was put into my head by accident, 
and when I wasn’t thinking at all. You 


know I had no regular job in the afternoon, | 


but I used to do a bit of odd-jobbing in the 
way of fetching and carrying for people 
about; and among other things, I used to 
carry clothes for some of the women in the 
Row. Well, one day a woman, when giving 
me a basket of clothes to take to the mangle 
for her, began to do a grumble about the 
mangle being so far off, and the people that 
had it being saucy and disobliging through 
having so much to do, and what a good thing 
it would be if there was a mangle in the 
neighbourhood. ‘That give me the idea all 
inamoment. A soon as I was out of her 
sight I dropped the basket, and, giving 
myself a slap on the thigh, I says out loud,— 

“* A mangle is the thing for your money, 
Bill, my boy! That'll take mother from the 
tub ; the work of the Row will be a little 
trade in itself to start with, and then I can 
do a turn round the backs of the villas, and 
see which of them has their washing done 
at home, and beat up their custom.’ I said 
nothing to nobody at the time, for it was in 
the winter when mother was ill, and things at 
low-water mark with us. But when spring 
came round and mother could get about, I 
began to save all I could, and by hard pinch- 
ing I managed to get the mangle by the next 
winter was setting in. It turned out a good 
thing; so much so, in fact, that though 
mother was Jaid up again, we managed very 
comfortably, for you see I could turn the 
mangle; it filled up my afternoons nicely, 
and a good old bread-winner it has been 
to us.” 

‘“‘ And then the donkey and cart would do 
their share of bread-winning too,” I said. 

“They do now,” he answered ; “ but they 
came later. This being a rather out-of-the- 
way place, the women were sometimes put to 
shifts over getting their wood and coke, and 
the like, and so it struck me that I might do 
a bit in that line both here and in other 
places ; and so I went in for saving up again, 
till I had enough to buy King Dick—as I 
calls my donkey—and the trap. That turned 
out a good ‘spec’ too. I have a very tidy 
trade in the coke and chump, and though 
I don’t set up as a parcels delivery, I doa 
fairish bit of carrying in the way of servants’ 
boxes, and moving goods for those as aint 
got many to move, and little jobs of that 
sort.” 

“Well, you are certainly an industrious 
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fellow,” I said ; “what with your chump and | ago; sold the goodwill of it; but I +have 
coke trade, your carrying, mangling, and | another ‘up in the morning early’ business 








calling, your hands must be pretty full.” 
“Well, they are, and that’s how I like it 
to be; ‘keep moving’ is my motto, and, thank 
goodness, I haven’t got a lazy bone in my 
body. But I ought to tell you I don’t do 
the calling now; I’ve gave that up three years 
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| in place of it.” 
“ And what might that be?” I asked. 
“ A coffee-stall,” was the answer. 
“* And what led you to take to that?” 
“Well, it pays better than the ‘ calling; 
but that wasn’t my only reason, though 





there’s a gooa many people as, I daresay, 
wouldn’t believe me if I told them what was 
the other reason.” 

“JT don’t think you need be afraid of 
telling me on that score,” I said, smiling. 

“I’m not,” he said; “ and that’s why I am 
going to tell you. Of course, when I started 
to work I had to leave day-school; but, 
thanks to my mother at first, and to God’s 
goodness, in giving me an understanding 











mind and believing heart afterwards, I kept | 
up my Sunday-school and my Bible-class, | 


and learned to lead a better life than I should 
have done if I had been without religion, as 
I am sorry to think so many of the poor are. 
Well, partly from this, and partly from what 
I had seen at home, I became a staunch 
teetotaler. I joined a temperance society, 
and, though speaking aint much in my line, 
I felt so strong agen drinking that I did take 
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| to speaking about that; but, at the same 
time, I used to think couldn’t I do more 
than merely speak agen it? and so it came 
about that I bethought me of the coffee-stall. | 
On my way home from calling my men, I 
used to pass the gates of two large ship- 


building yards that lay close together, and | 
| close to them, as you may easily guess, for | 


it is pretty near always so, was a large public- 
house. Well, this house was open every 
morning at five o’clock, and used to be filled 
with workmen drinking rum and coffee, and 
very often rum, or some other spirits, without 
The men would tell you, that 
they only went in for a ‘ warmer,’ but very 
‘| often they took more than one, and some- 
| times they lingered so long over them as to 





|| get late for their work and lose the morning 


quarter, or, perhaps, this starting them on | 
“the spree’ the whole day. When they were | 
working overtime, there would be another | 


rush into the ‘public’ for warmers when 


they left off, and this used to lead to more | 


‘spreeing’ than even the morning ‘ warmers.’ 

“* Well, of course, on cold winter mornings 
and nights there is a good deal to be said for 
a warmer ; but when I used to see the men 
crowding round the bar, I used to think what 
a pity it was they couldn’t have warmers that 





weren’t also ‘make-yer-drunks.’ That coffee 
without the rum would be a lot better for 
them and their families too, would save their 
pockets, and brains, and health, was often a 
thought with me ; and from thinking of that 
to thinking of setting up a coffee-stall was a 
very easy thing for a chap like me, as was on 
my own hook and didn’t care what I turned | 
my hand to, so long as it was honest. There 
was a bit of vacant ground near the public- 
house, and facing the road just between, the 
two workshops. I saw the owner of it, and 
arranged for a standing there; carpentered 
up a put-together stall myself, bought the 
rest of the necessary tackle, gave up my job 
as caller, and started the hot-coffee business.” 

** Did it turn out well?” I asked. 

“Very well for me,” he answered, “and I 
believe I may fairly say that it was a good 
thing for some of the men. It was often the 
means of saving them from going into the 








public-house, and of sending them home to || 
their families with more of their week’s wages || 
in their pocket than would have been the || 
case if they Aad gone into the public instead 
of coming to my stall.” 

“T had no doubt of that,” I said, and then | 
added, “ With all your businesses doing so 
well, you must be making a good thing 
of it.” 

‘“‘T am,” he answered, “and Iam not one 
of those who deny my mercies; I’m too 
thankful for them todo that. I’m making a |! 
good living, and more—I am saving money. | 
I’ve got shares in a building society and || 
money in the bank, and after a bit I shall 
make mother safe by a little pension, and || 
then launch out in the coal and greengrocery | 
on a biggish scale ; so don’t be surprised,” || 
he concluded, smiling as he spoke, “if some 
of these odd days you hear that the Duke of 
Soap-suds has been round leaving his card, 
and soliciting the honour of your custom.” —_| 

Such was the story of the younger Duke: | 
as told by himself, and having finished it, he | 
suggested that we should join his mother and | 
sister at tea, which we accordingly did; but 
the tea-table talk being merely of a general | 
character, need not be recorded here. In | 
telling his story he had certainly not been | 
bashful, but neither had he been unduly 
boastful ; and indeed I knew afterwards, that 
notwithstanding his free-and-easy manner, he 
had shown considerable real delicacy. From 


| other sources I subsequently learned that in 


his own way, and according to his means, he 


| was a sort of Lord Bountiful among the poor 


inhabitants of Drying-ground Villas, and that 
as an advocate of teetotalism, he was ever 
ready to afford substantial aid, as well as 
advice to any who showed that they were 
really desirous of turning from their wicked- 
ness in the matter of drunkenness. 

All who had known the old Duke of Soap- 
suds had despised him; all who knew the 
young Duke respected him. The stories of || 
both—of the old man’s degradation, and the || 
young man’s struggles and rise—might easily | 
be moralised upon ; but, I think, that having 
told them, I may safely leave them to point | 
their own morals, 
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THE TRUE WAY OF LIFE’S STABILITY. 


“‘ Commit thy works unto the Lord, and thy thoughts shall be established.””—Prov. xvi. 3. 


e ‘HE proverbs of a nation generally give | 


us some view of its character. They 
are the popular wisdom coined into current 
shape, and have the nation’s own mint-mark. 


They pass indeed everywhere if they are of | 


the true ore, and national proverbs are one 
of the things in which the human race may 
feel that it is one. 


same experiences of life, its sweets and 


bitters, and the same great heart of humanity | 
And yet there are 


beating through them. 
distinctive marks of country in proverbs—the 


brilliancy and wit of France, the grave | 


humour of the Spaniard, not unlike our own, 
the homely, kindly, common sense of the 
Germans, the fine subtlety of the Italian— 
these all come out in their proverbs. 

There is something also distinctive in those 
proverbs which we call Solomon’s. 
he was the author of them all, but rather 
their collector and editor. Some of them 
are David’s, some from Agur, some from 
Lemuel, and 
sources to which Solomon added his own. 
As the Psalms are the breathings of devout 


men around David, the chief singer, looking | 


up to God and heaven; so the Proverbs are 
the sayings of wise men around Solomon, the 
chief speaker, looking abroad on the world 
and human life. 


have the mark which distinguishes them from 
all other proverbs—a sense of the divine. 
The reflection of the Psalms is on them like 
the face of Moses when he came down from 
the mount to mingle with men. 

They have their varied human colour, like 
other proverbs—their homeliness, their irony, 
their wit, their humour; but they have this, 
in addition, that, while other proverbs do but 
here and there acknowledge the divine, these 
are everywhere pervaded with it. You have 


but to think of their unequalled introduction | 


terminating with the sublime eighth chapter, 
and of the way in which they are constantly 
trying to turn man’s view to God as the 
fountain-head of his life and the judge of all 
his ways. 

The first seven verses of this chapter are 
an instance. In each one of them God is 
put as the foundation thought. We select 
the third verse for our consideration, and we 
may call our subject “the true way of life’s 
stability "—very desirable to be learned by 








They have those touches | 
of nature that make us all feel akin—the | 


Not that | 


doubtless also from other | 


And following such a book | 
as the Psalms, we should expect them to | 


all of us in a world where our hearts are 
always seeking rest, and where there are so 
many troubles to disquiet us. 

There are three things we shall consider— 
the Bible view of human life as here indi- 
cated ; a duty connected with it; and a con- 
sequence that will result from the performance 
of the duty. 

I, The Bible view of human life. There 
|are two sides to this view, both of them 
contained in the verse. 

The first is, that human life moves on 
under divine disposal. You see that it is 
taken for granted that our life is in the hand 
of God, and that He has to do both with its 
works and thoughts—its outer and its inner 
| face. And this is reasonable. It is a strange 
|idea of God that any one should think of 
Him as having made the world and placed 
men in it, and then that He should retire 
into the heights of his sky or into the depths 
of his own being, and care no more about 
them. Men, in the main, will always feel 
that if God was able to make the world, He 
is able to govern it; and that, if it was not 
| beneath Him to make it, it is not beneath 
| Him to take care of it. It is neither a burden 

too great for Him to bear, nor a plaything 
which He casts from Him in caprice, It is 
|a work which from its beginning to its close 
will be written all over with proofs of his 
power and wisdom. 

And men may perceive in the little world 
of their own life, that there is something 
| more than can be accounted for by their own 
| planning and labour. When we look to its 
| turning-points, we can see that, outside our 
own plan, things came in over which we had 
no control that were the most important of 
all, and that have made our life what it is 
either in light or shadow. It is open to any 
| man to call this outside thing chance or fate, 
| but thoughtful men who look behind and 

before will discern a meaning ; they will dis- 
| cern the glimmering of a golden thread ever 
| peering through the weft, which convinces 
| them that it is “a divinity which shapes our 
| purposes,” and guides our life. Each one of 
|us can read this lesson for ourselves better 
| than any one can for us. 
| We have an inside life of sins and weak- 
| nesses and temptations, and, if we read our 
| outside life, as it is made for us beyond our 
| own control, we may frequently see that there 
|is an adaptation in the one to the other— 
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that outside events were punishments or cor- 
rectives, or means of instruction which we 
could see, though onlookers could not. Itis 
very likely that if Job’s friends had not forced 
the lessons of his life upon him in their way, 
he would have found them out in his own, 
and learned that these sudden and terrible 
turns were not meaningless. We have all of 
us, then, a book close to us, the book of the 
heart, and if we read it well we shall gradually 
discern that the book of the life has been 
curiously fashioned to fit it. The more we 
recognise God within our soul, the more we 
shall see Him outside in the disposal of 
our history. ‘‘O Lord, thou art our Father!” 
This is the first thing—one with whom we 
have to do in our spirits ; and then it follows 
for the fashioning of the frame-work of life : 
“We are the clay, and thou our potter ; and 
we all are the work of thy hand.” (Isa. Ixiv. 8.) 

But there is another view of life here, 
equally true, though it may seem to be op- 
posite—that our life is entrusted to our own 
responsibility. We have the power of com- 
mitting our workstoGod. Weare not pieces 
of dead mechanism, but intelligent and moral 
beings who have the helm of our life put into 
our own hand to steer which way we will. 
We do not need this to be proved to us. It 
lies in our own consciousness. We feel, 
before we take any step in life, the power of 
self-determination. When we look back, and 
approve or blame ourselves, we never doubt 
that we were the authors of our own acts. 
And these feelings are not deceptive. They 
cannot be, else our first and most sacred 
instincts would be a falsehood, and we should 
be able to trust nothing, not even reason 
itself. 

+ These two things then meet in human life 
—the supreme disposal of God and the free 
action of men. God is at the beginning and 
end of all things, else there would be anarchy. 
Man’s freedom moves amid God’s work, else 
there would be fatalism. Providence and 
prayer, responsibility and judgment, revolve 
round these two poles of thought, God’s 
government, man’s free agency. The con- 
viction of both of them is deep in human 
nature, swaying sometimes more to the one, 
as in some forms of Calvinism ; sometimes 
more to the other, as in Arminianism. In 
the Bible they are both taken for granted, 
without any attempt to reconcile them. The 
reconciliation probably lies too far back, in 
the relations of God to his universe, for us 
to understand it—at least now. Nor is it 
necessary. We can hold by both truths and 
act upon them. In the counsels and com- 





mands of the Bible they glide through each 
other with the most free and unconscious 
sense of harmony. They are united here. 
The works are thy works—thine in the fullest 
sense—and yet they can be committed unto 
the Lord so as to be at his disposal. The 
thoughts are thy thoughts, and yet God’s 
hand can be upon them to give them a basis 
and a strength not theirown. ‘ Commit thy 
works unto the Lord, and thy thoughts shall 
be established.” 

II. From this view of human life we come 
now to a practical thing—the duty connected 
with it. “Commit thy works unto the Lord.” 
What does this mean? I think it means 
something to be done at the beginning of our 
works, and something at the end of them. 

At the beginning of our works it means 
that we should seek to have a clear conscience 
and pure purpose. No man can with any 
reason commit his work to God, if he knows 
it to be false and impure—if it has a lie, an 
injustice, an inhumanity in the heart of it. 
The ancient Jews were forbidden to offer to 
God the maimed or the blind—and one of 
the things God says He hates is “ robbery for 
burnt-offering.” It is to teach us that when 
we put anything before God we should try to 
search it through and through, and take the 
evil out of it. If you want God’s blessing, 
you must put conscience at the beginning of 
your prayer. “If I regard iniquity in my 
heart, the Lord will not hear me.” We 
wonder sometimes at kings and nations who 
can engage in wars of murderous aggression 
and ask God to help them, and then give 
Him thanks for victory. But do we not see 
men—professing Christian men—every day, 
carrying on their business and pleasure with- 
out any regard to principle, and keeping up 
a semblance of devotion in the church and 
family—which means that they are “com- 
mitting their works to the Lord,” giving Him 
perhaps a share of their unjust gains, as if 
they thought they could propitiate Him and 
make him a partner in a lying firm. An 
honest infidel is better than a ialse-hearted 
Christian—if it be possible to join such words 
together. ; 

And yet the true way of putting this right 
is not by giving up all profession and be- 
coming a theoretical as well as a practical 
atheist. That certainly would not improve 
the matter. It is very much as if a man who 
does wrong in the dark were exhorted to 
throw off all cover and do it as much in the 
open day. The true way is to aim not at 
consistency in evil but in good—not to give 
up profession but to improve in practice. 
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It is to commit our works to the Lord, 
testing them by his trying law and searching 
look, whether we can honestly put them into 
his hand, and not fear to meet his frown. 
“Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such 
an one as thyself; but I will reprove thee, 
and set them in order before thine eyes.” 
There are other motives that moralists urge 
upon us—that there is a law of morality in 
the very nature of things, as certain as the 
laws of matter; that this moral law is woven 
into our own nature, an essential and ineradi- 
cable part of it ; and that when we do wrong 
we cannot escape from the deed, any more 
than we can flee from ourselves. These 
things are deeply true, but there is a still 
higher truth—that this law is the expression 
of the mind of a Lawgiver of infinite know- 
ledge and power, whose purpose it is to carry 
into effect its every sentence. It must surely 
make us stand in awe to know that our own 
conscience is only the reflection of his face, 
who is greater than our hearts, and that his 
clear eye is searching every chamber of the 
soul, detecting our lurking self-deceptions, 
piercing our hypocrisies, and making all 
things naked and open in the sight of Him 
with whom we have to do. To think of this 
alone would be too dreadful, and so the 
Bible tells us also that to commit our works 
to the Lord is to think of Him as a merciful 
God and forgiving Father, who has made 
known a way of remitting the past evil of our 
works if we come to Him with a contrite 
heart. Only we must come with a true pur- 
pose to forsake them. The atonement of 
Christ is not a mere skilful device to have our 
sins forgiven ; itismuch more. It isa divine 
remedy to cure our past and put us in the 
way of spiritual health, that God’s righteous- 
ness may be not only upon us, but in us. If 
we are struggling for this, we may commit 
our works to God as to a sympathizing friend 
who takes note of the deeds of heroism which 
will never be found in human records, done 
in lonely chambers under the smoke of 
crowded cities, or in the soul’s own secresies, 
in the midst of deadly battles of temptation, 
where our nearest and dearest see neither the 
thrust of the enemy nor the parry of the 
sword ofthe Spirit.- To have a second self 
like this ever nigh us, grieving over our fall, 
ready to whisper his “Well done” at every true 
endeavour, prepared with an unseen but real 
help, is surely an encouragement which may 
nerve us for the hardest trials of conscience, 
and make us preserve our integrity firm unto 
the end. What truthful, righteous, honour- 
able dealing there would be between man 





and man were God’s fear more than man’s to 
preside over business, and what a beauty and 
tenderness would be put into the simplest 
duties of the family, if it were felt that the 
great Master had risen from Bethany in view 
of his disciples only to come back again 
secretly to all our homes, to be a constant 
inmate and friend. To have this clear con- 
science and pure purpose in our life, is to 
commit our works unto the Lord. 

We said that committing our works to the 
Lord means also something at the end of 
them. J¢ és to leave them trustfully in God's 
hand. Ifamanhas made good conscience 
of his work in the sight of the Searcher of 
hearts, and has spared no honest endeavour, 
he may then with a quiet heart resign the 
result to God. It may be something in your 
business—some step in life of the greatest 
importance to your own welfare and to that 
of your family. It may be the health, or 
hazard of the life, of some dear friend. You 
are to go to the edge of your own efforts 
both in thinking and doing, and then you 
are to hand over your work to his keeping 
who has the blessing that makes rich and 
adds no sorrow. You ask how you are to do 
this? There is a feeling which can pass 
through your heart at the very time you are 
using the means, that God’s help alone can 
make your work availing. We have this 
power of looking upward while we look for- 
ward. It will not weaken your action, but 
strengthen it. It may be very short and 
simple, like the wish of Nehemiah, breathed 
out in the intervals of his arduous labours, 
“Remember me, O my God, for good ;” but 
it will be like the vizor of the helmet thrown 
up for a moment in the fight—it will give 
you a draught of the refreshing air of heaven. 

Then there are times when your works can 
be more specially committed to God, when, 
as night shuts in the day, prayer may close 
over your handiwork, and you can let your- 
self and your efforts rest under the shadow 
of the Almighty. We should try to make our 
daily prayers bear pointedly on our everyday 
life—on its duties and temptations, its trials 
and mercies—not praying into the vague and 
indefinite, but shooting at a mark—* I will 
direct my prayer to Thee.” ‘Cast thy bur- 
den ”—that which thou feelest to be ¢hy bur- 
den—“on the Lord, and He shall sustain 
thee.” 

And then there are cases where the work 
can be left in God’s hand only by our trying 
to forget it. There are some things which 
fasten on us with such absorbing interest that 
they unfit us for everything else. We have 
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done all we can, and yet we brood over the 
past; we cannot take a step forward, and 
yet we torment ourselves with the future. It 
becomes us then to make a resolute effort to 
cast away the thought of it. There is no 
better way than to occupy ourselves with 
something else, till the time comes for God 
to ripen the result. As a farmer, when he 
has sown one field, covers the earth over the 
seed and passes to the next, it is our duty to 
reach on to what is before, leaving the things 
that are behind to God’s sun and rain. To 





|| stand by the seed till it springs, or worse, to 


be turning it up to see how it grows, is to 
spoil your own labour and to despair of God. 
To commit our works to God, then, is first to 
do the work as in God’s sight, and next to 
leave it in God’s hand. If you would have 
it summed up in one saying, you will find it 
in that of the psalmist (xvi. 8)—“ I have set 
the Lord always before me”—this is the 
pure purpose—* Because He is at my right 
hand, I shall not be moved”—this is the 
confiding mind. 

III. We come now, last, to the conse- 
quence that will result—“ Thy thoughts shall 
be established.” Now, *here again we may 
say that our thoughts are of two kinds. Some 
of them fluctuate to and fro, without knowing 
where to fix themselves. ‘These are our 
anxious thoughts. Some of them have an 
end in view, and are advancing to it. These 
are our purposing thoughts. Both of these 
—the unsettled and the settled—shall attain 
stability if we commit our works to God. 

We have, first of all, our anxious thoughts. 
Which of ushas not? And on what subjects 
are they not ready to torment us? [I trust 
you have your thoughts about divine and 
eternal things. You would not be men if 
you had not—about a God, and a soul, and 
an eternity. And men always approach 
these subjects with anxious thoughts. Have 
these momentous words a reality, and how 
do I stand related to them? Then here is 
one way of being established. “ Commit 
thy works unto the Lord.” There is a deep 
sense in which faith must be at the root of 
works, but there is another sense in which 
works strengthen all the roots of faith. They 
act and react. Now, if you have faith in 
anything above yourself, act up to it. If 
you believe in God, live sincerely before 
Him, and you will be led to fuller know- 
ledge of Him. If you cannot say you be- 
lieve in God, you must at least believe in a 
| conscience ; live sincerely before it, and you 

will be led to God. I have such a firm fixed 
| persuasion of the unity of the whole spiritual 








world, that I feel convinced a man cannot 
honestly and earnestly keep himself in the 
presence of one part of it without being led 
in time to a view of all the rest. ‘His 
thoughts will be established.” “If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.” 

I need not ask if you have anxious thoughts 
about your human concernments. 
tory of our life is the story of a daily doubt- 
ful mind—great storms alternating with 
ruffling vexations. What thoughts a man 
has about his business in times of crisis, when 
he sees ruin looking him in the face! or a 
woman sitting by the sick-bed of her child, 
when life is swaying in the balance! And 
in more ordinary times, can we ever feel that 
there are no perplexities? I do not say that 
if you commit your works to the Lord you 
will have no anxiety left, but there will be all 
the difference between a man struggling in 
deep water, where he finds no footing, and 
one who can reach the bottom and feels it is 
good. Even though the worst should come 
that this man feared, he has something to 
stablish his thoughts on—“ It is God’s will, 
and He will see me through it.” 

There is a source of self-torture here of 
which we may speak a word. Some are so 
constituted, when a great trial comes, that 
they can let their heart rest in God’s will, 
but they cannot let their mind be at peace 
with itself. They go back upon the past and 
stir it up to their own self-reproach. If they 
could only have known what was to follow, 
how much more wise and careful they would 
have been! But to blame ourselves thus is 
to blame the constitution under which God 
has placed us. He has denied us foresight, 
and we are not accountable for the want of 
ig. 
ledge at the time, we must commit our works 
to God, and so the peace of God that passeth 
understanding shall keep our heart and 
mind. 

Besides these anxious thoughts, there are 
a man’s purposing thoughts—his counsels 
and plans. I know of no better way by 


which they can be sure of reaching their end || 
A | 


than by committing the works to God. 
man’s plans for this world are not more likely 
to fail because he has formed them under 
God’s eye, and commended them to God’s 
care. On the contrary, if a man is equally 
prudent and diligent, he is likely to succeed 
all the more. ‘Trusting to God will not, 
indeed, make up for a man’s indolence or 
rashness, or incompetent folly. He has no 
right to expect it. But it will strengthen all 





The his- | 


If we have acted up to our best know- | 
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right means. There is a calmness and | “ Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” The 
balance of mind flowing from reliance in | life has been one complete success ; and if 
God which steady a man every way. There | that man could see it now as God sees it, he 
is an atmosphere of confidence diffused | would choose it with every trial and sorrow 
among his fellows, and there is a self-control | for the sake of the end. 

and a moderation in his character that are| Let us, then, aim more than ever at making 
large elements even in worldly success. And | our life not an Atheist’s life in any one part, 


| this we can say, that if he attains prosperity | but let us connect it in every work and 
| he will be saved from many of its dangers. | thought with God. It is the only life that 


The establishment of his thoughts by God | has secured to it stability and success. How 


| will preserve him from that giddiness and | thankful should we be in the midst of all 
foolish vanity to which so many heads are | these changes and dangers, so many and 


carried by a little elevation. It is a great | terrible, that we have God left us—this God 
thing when a man’s friends have such trust | to be our God for ever and ever, the God 
in his Christian principle that they can pray | and Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 





for his worldly prosperity. ‘‘ Beloved, I wish | Christ, to whom we can commit both our | 


| above all things that thou mayest prosper | works and ourselves, not only as a faithful | 
|| and be in health, even as thy soul prospereth.” | Creator, but a merciful Redeemer, knowing 


Yet, we should be sorry to make this the | Him in whom we believe. 

only, or even the chief, success of a mane! 

purposing thoughts. Can we forget that/| life, within which we so often speak of life’s 
God has chosen the poor rich in. faith and | success and its failure, let us strive to extend 
heirs of the kingdom? A man’s worldly | our view to that broad river which makes 
purposes may all fail, his earthly hopes be | glad the city of our God, and judge the value 
shivered, and yet his thoughts may be esta-| of present things by the final close. Even 
blished. For what are his deepest thoughts, | now we may join our life to the flow of that 
his dearest desires, if he be a Christian man, | river by committing our works to God, and 
but the growth of his soul in faith and forti- | lodge our soul within those walls by having 
tude, in patience, and meetness for the | our thoughts stablished on their sure founda- 
heavenly inheritance? The blossom of one | tion. A man may then be so secure of 
tree may be richer in colour and scent than | victory that he can begin the song of it in 
another, but the blossoms are there for a | the face of the enemy. “ For the Lord God 


little time. They fall all alike at the setting | is a sun and shield: the Lord will give grace || 
and glory; no good thing will He withhold || 
from them that walk uprightly. O Lord of || 


of the fruit ; and if the fruit be perfected and 
gathered unto life eternal, the purpose of the 
heart is gained. ‘He bringeth forth his | hosts, blessed is the man that trusteth in 
fruit in his season,” and therefore it is added, | thee.” - JOHN KER. 








SUMMER DAYS. 


Q# summer days, bright summer days, 
How kind you are and cheery! 
We think of you when harsh winds blow, 
When times are sad and dreary. 
We long for your benignant smile 
When rain and sleet are falling— 
Fond memories of summers past 
In tender words recalling. 


You come at last—but ah, too soon 
The flowers you bring are dying, 

Dark clouds again are overhead, 
Dead leaves around are lying. 





Beyond the short bend of this stream of | 
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The little birds who love you well 
Are grieved because you fail them , 

The wounded plants hang down their heads, 
For cruel frosts assail them. 


Why does the lovely summer die, 
With her bewitching flowers ? 

And why do we with fond regret 
Count o’er her happy hours ? 

Why must we part with all fair things, 
And spend our time in longing, 

While hopes and fears and memories 
In bursting hearts are thronging ? 





Oh, summer has her blossoms bright, 
Her sunshine and her singing, 
But there are plants of heavenly growth 
In human bosoms springing— 
Seedlings that need the autumn blasts 
And wintry desolation, 
No less than summer's glorious sun 
And spring’s sweet consolation. 
J. BESEMERES. 
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REGINALD HEBER. 
By THE EDITOR. 


NOTHING embalms a name like a good | pictures of the living man. There is enough, 
hymn: the art of the Egyptian apothe- | however, to convince every one that Heber’s 
cary is coarse and feeble compared to that of | was a singularly pure and beautiful soul—a 
the hymnologist. We doubt if the good and | rare product of divine power and grace. His 
great St. Bernard of Clairvaux has a shrine in | missionary ardour, too, was wonderful ; no 
one-tenth part of the hearts in which a sym- | one ever identified himself more with a foreign 
pathetic thrill is raised by his namesake of | people, or worked and prayed more for their | 
Clugny, as they sing “ Jerusalem the Golden.” | good. We say this advisedly, and notwith- 
To have written “ Rock of ages, cleft for me” | standing the drawbacks—to us they are 
was enough to make the name of Toplady | considerable—of his Arminianism, and his 
for ever fragrant ; that of Charles Wesley will | High Churchism. On these we will not 
send forth a similar aroma as long as troubled | dwell ; but, notwithstanding their disturbing 
hearts find comfort in “ Jesus, lover of my | influence, we are thankful to have been able to 
soul.” Cowper’s fame as a poet rests on a | see the rare beauty of his character, and to feel 
broader foundation ; but even if the “Task ” | the impulse of his self-sacrificing zeal. 
should be forgotten, hearts innumerable will If all were like Heber in their youth, it 
cherish “There is a fountain filled with | would be hard to make out a_ historical 
blood,” and “Oh for a closer walk with | argument for original sin. No doubt the 
30d.” In spite of his churchism, the name | virus was in him as in all ; but its coarser and 
of Keble will be dear to Christians of every | uglier manifestations w ere so wonderfully 
colour so long as the spirit of trust and com- | concealed, that the outward life was a pic- 
fort is roused by “Sun of my soul, thou | ture of little else than beauty and purity. 
Saviour dear.” Lyte, little known for any- | While a mere infant, there are stories of his 
thing else, will be honoured and loved for | gentleness. The servants could tell of him 
his “ Abide with me, fast falls the eventide.” | that he was never seen to be ina passion, 
“ Fust as I am without one plea,” will keep | and his earliest teachers that though led oc- 
alive the name of Charlotte Elliott ; and “I | casionally into trivial errors, he was free from 
heard the voice of Jesus say,” that of Horatius | all serious faults. So unselfish was he and 
Bonar. And Heber, though there were | open-handed, that the bank-notes given him 
nothing else to make us cherish his memory, | for his half-year’s pocket-money had to be 
will be a dear and fragrant name so long as | sewn within the lining of his pockets lest they 
our missionary longings are stimulated by | should be given away on the road. “ His 
“‘Greenland’s icy mountains,” or our welcome | invulnerable temper, his overflowing kindness 
for the infant Saviour by “ Brightest and best | of heart, his constant cheerfulness, and his 
of the sons of the morning.” inexhaustible power of entertaining his com- 
But Heber has other claims—remarkable | panions, secured to him the affection of all. In 
claims—on our loveandreverence. We have | the long winter evenings, a group of boys was 
been reminded of this by the brief, bright | frequently formed round him, whilst he nar- 
picture of Hodnet Rectory in the well-known | rated some chivalrous history, or repeated 
“Memorials of a Quiet Life.” The spell | ancient ballads, or told some wild tale, partly 
which enchanted Maria Leycester was equally | derived from books, and partly from his own 
strong in instances without number, and not | invention.” 
less so in the case of men than in that of | His father was a clergyman, but the family 
women. The ardent girl, little more than | had wealth and position, and Reginald had 
half his age, could not hesitate to say that |: all the advantages of a liberal education, first 
she loved Reginald Heber, thanking Mrs. | in a private school, and then at Brasenose 
Heber, at the same time, that it was through | College, Oxford. By what means his heart 
her she was able to say it; but such was the| was first turned to the Lord, we have 
fascination of his character, that all who were | no knowledge; but so early as his four- 
in contact with him felt the same. The| teenth year, he seems to have taken up de- 
glimpse in the “ Memorials” has tempted us | cided ground. During the summer holidays, 
to take down the two portly quartos which | his mother missed her “Companion to the 
record his life, or rather his letters, and to | Altar,” and on inquiry being made for it, it 
seek a closer acquaintance with him. It is | was brought to her by herson, who had been 
but here and there that we have got real | poring over it by himself for days and weeks, 
III. nus. s 
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and was so impressed that he begged to be 
allowed to accompany her to the communion. 

A strong memory, vigorous though not 
very profound intellectual powers, a lively 
imagination, and a keen love of books, soon 
gained him a position at Oxford ; but pre- 
vious attainments were outshone by his prize 
poem “ On Palestine,” written in 1803, when 
he was in his twentieth year. It happened 
that one morning Walter Scott, then known 
as the editor of the “ Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border,” came to breakfast with him. 
Palestine became the subject of conversation, 
and the poem was produced and read. “ You 
have omitted one striking circumstance,” said 
Mr. Scott, who knew his Bible well, “in the 
account of the building of the temple, that 
no tools were used in its erection.” Heber 
retired to a comer of the room, and before 
the party separated, produced the lines on 
that point that now form part of the poem. 
Twenty-three years after, when Sir Charles 
E. Grey pronounced his eloge in Calcutta, 
he made a very beautiful use of these lines ; 
expressing his own hope, as it had also been 
that of Heber, that not amidst discord, and 
noise, and bloodshed, and confusion of 
tongues, but in quietness and beauty the 
Christian Church might arise in India like 
that new temple where “ no hammer or axe, 
nor any tool of iron, was heard whilst it was 
building ;” or, in the words of the bishop 
himself— 

“ No hammer fell, no ponderous axes rang: 

Like some tall palm, the majestic fabric sprung! ”’ 
The effect of the recitation of “ Palestine” in 
the theatre was wonderful. It is said that 
the thunder of applause so shook the frame 
of the old man his father, at the time weak 
and wasted by long illness, that he never 
recovered it, and may be said to have died 
of joy. On returning from the theatre, Re- 
ginald withdrew himself quickly from the 
tumultuous circle of congratulatory friends 
that crowded his room ; and on his mother, 
impatient of his absence, going to look for 
him, she found him on his knees giving 
thanks to God, not so much for the talents 
that had brought him such honour, as for the 
happiness which they had enabled him to 
give to his parents. 

We pass over the era of his travels and 
early literary enterprises and aspirations, and 
also his efforts to secure the return of his 
brother as member for the University of 
Oxford, pausing at his settlement in 1807, 
as rector of Hodnet, a valuable family living 
in Shropshire, where his brother was lord of 
the manor. Here he became the pastor of 





his friends and neighbours, who had been 
wont to know him as the squire’s brother and 
an officer of volunteers; and no doubt, 
while pleasant, the situation was in some 
respects trying. He entered, however, into 
his pastoral work with great ardour, and while 
his early rising and other active habits enabled 
him to continue to cultivate his literary tastes, 
he confesses that he found it difficult to com- 
bine literature and the pastorate, and that 
sometimes he had thoughts of burning his 
books, and confining himself solely to the 
duties of the ministry. As a contributor to 
the Quarterly Review, he wrote largely on 
classical and other literary subjects, and for 
his own instruction he laboriously compiled a 
Dictionary of the Bible, which he hoped one 
day to finish and publish. For dogmatical 
theology he had evidently little taste, and the 
mere fact that he could describe Augustine 
and Calvin as “miserable theologians ” pre- 
pares us to find his Bampton Lectures a 
somewhat crude and unsatisfactory perform- 
ance. But his efforts to do good among his 
people were unceasing, and the pains be- 
stowed even in individual cases were remark- 
able. We find him, for example, writing a 
very long letter—a little book in fact—to a 
Roman Catholic in his parish who had 
married the daughter of one of his people. 
The letter was kindly and persuasively written, 
but it had not the effect which its writer de- 
sired. 

Writing letters to friends who seemed to 
be going down the broad road, and for whose 
souls he yearned, was not unusual with him, 
but with what result does not appear. In 
one of his last years he thus wrote to an 
officer whose habits distressed him: “ Ex- 
cuse me, my amiable friend, for giving you 
these hints, which are prompted by a sincere 
regard for you, and an earnest desire that 
you may be both healthy and happy. But 
the truth is, I have observed during my late 
stay in Calcutta that you sometimes took 
more variety both in dishes and in wine than 
seemed to suit your health, that I have been 
led to fear, I hardly know why, that you 
have sometimes resorted to still more seduc- 
tive and dangerous palliations of the pain 
which you have, I know, often suffered, and 
that I have been long aware that in the 
honest humbleness of your contrite heart, 
you have thought more painfully of your own 
condition than one who cherishes a firm 
faith on the Rock of Ages, and an ardent 
desire after holiness, need to do. Remember 
who He is on whom you have hope. Be 
sure that both body and soul are safe under ; 
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his protection so long as we wait patiently on | specially directed; with Henry Martyn he 
Him, and resist the temptations against | had in idea traversed its sultry regions, and 
which we are compelled to struggle ; and | shared alike in his joys and sorrows, and when 
believe me that while this hope continues to | Dr. Middleton was appointed first Bishop of 
increase in you, both body and soul will | Calcutta, his interest in the country increased, 
derive a daily increase of strength and cheer- | and he watched with deep anxiety the pro- 
fulness.” The tenderness of the remon-| gress of his onerous task. In 1843, on the 
strance is beautiful ; but there is so much of | death of Bishop Middleton, the offer of the 
palliation and complimenting in it, that we | See was made to Mr. Heber, by his intimate 
can hardly suppose that it would have much | friend, the Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, who 
effect. | was then President of the Board of Commis- 

Of his life at Hodnet, his friend Mr. Blunt | sioners for the affairs of India. Very eager 
wrote after his death, “In no scene of his | was Mr. Heber to know his duty in the 
life, perhaps, did his character appear in| matter. An only child was an object of 
greater beauty than while he was living here, | great consideration to him, and, chiefly on 
‘seeing God’s blessings spring out of his| her account, he twice declined the offer. 
mother earth, and eating his own bread in| Then, feeling his conscience not at rest, he 
peace and privacy.’ .. . He was daily among | withdrew his declinature, and accepted the 
his parishioners, advising them in difficulties, | post. His friends were amazed—could not 
comforting them in distress, kneeling, often | understand his accepting. To leave an earthly 
to the hazard of his own life, by their sick | paradiselike Hodnet, all the scenes and friends 
beds ; exhorting, encouraging, reproving, as | of hisyouth,an agedmother, who had cherished 








he saw need; when there was strife, the | 
peacemaker; when there was want, the | 
cheerful giver. Yet, in all this, there was no | 
parade, no effort, apparently not the smallest | 
consciousness that his conduct differed from | 
that of other men ; his duty seemed to be his 
delight, his piety an instinct.” 

Heber had always had a high appreciation 
of hymns; he seemed to feel deeply how 
much they warmed and brightened Wesleyan 
worship, and he was most desirous of securing 
for them in his own Church all the prominence 
that high authority could give. Early in life 
he published a volume of hymns and poems, 
and he had correspondence with several 
bishops on the subject of getting their 
sanction for the use of his hymns in public 
worship. The history of “Greenland’s icy 
mountains” is remarkable. In 1819, a royal 
letter was granted, authorising collections to 
be made in every church and chapel of Eng- 


him from infancy with a love surpassing that 
of mothers, and a sister with whom he had 
grown up, and with whom all his early happi- 
ness and early sorrow were associated—was 
a grievous trial. But he was graciously 
supported to bear it. One thing that had 
much weight was that the post was an onerous 
one, and not easy to fill up. Mr. Hare, in 
the “‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” tells how 
his mother, then Miss Leycester, parted with 
Mr. Heber and his wife: “ Maria Leycester 
walked up with them to Hodnet for the last 
time, and through life remembered the kind- 
ness of Reginald Heber during that walk— 
the affectionate manner in which he tried to 
soothe her grief at parting with them, and to 
talk of future happy times—the assurances 
he gave her that amidst the new interests of 
India he should often turn to former friends, 
and think of the days they had passed to- 
gether—and that they should still ever be 

















land in furtherance of the eastern operations 
of the Society for Propagating the Gospel. 
Mr. Heber went to Wrexham to hear his father- 
in-law, the Dean of St. Asaph, preach on the day | sionary go to heathen country with a more 
appointed. A suitable hymn being desired, | pure and ardent desire to be useful. His 
and the ready poetical gift of Mr. Heber | ambition, as he expressed it, was to be the 
well known, he was requested to supply | chief missionary of India ; and hearing a sad 
the want. The hymn which is now almost | story of a Brahmin whom a British officer 
indispensable at all missionary meetings was | had rescued from starvation, but who, losing 
written for the occasion, and was sung first | his caste, never ceased to curse the man who 
in the Cathedral of St. Asaph. | had rescued him, “ If I am permitted,” he ex- 
Missionary enterprise had long had a great | claimed, “ to rescue one such miserable crea- 
attraction for Mr. Heber, and we must re- | ture from this wretched superstition, I shall 
member that fifty years ago it required more | think myself repaid for all I sacrifice.” 
courage to stand up for missions than it does| “I think and hope,” he wrote to his 


now. To India his thoughts had been more | mother, “I am going in God’s service. Iam 


united in prayer.” 
To the “ coral strands” of his hymn, then, 
his steps were now turned ; nor did ever mis- 
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not conscious of any unworthy or secular 
ends ; and I hope for his blessing and protec- 
tion, both for myself and for those dear per- 
sons who accompany me, and whom I leave 
behind. God Almighty bless and prosper 
you, my beloved mother! May He comfort 
and support your age, and teach you to seek 
always for comfort where it may be found, in 
his health and salvation, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord !” 

The bishopric of Calcutta being then the 
only one in India, and no small arrear of 
work awaiting him, his first labours were 
very great. When he was able to look 
round him, his thoughts travelled beyond 
the sphere of English chaplaincies to the 
thick darkness on every side. One of his 
great concerns was for the equipment of 
Bishop’s College, an institution of his pre- 
decessor’s, designed to educate native la- 
bourers. The education of native females 
was another object of his concern. He had 
a good deal of dealing with Greek and 
Armenian ecclesiastics, whom he tried to 
esteem, and from whom he wished to obtain 
help and co-operation; but they were not at 
all of his high stamp, and we can hardly 
doubt that, had he been spared, he would 
have been led to closer co-operation with 
true servants of Christ, even though they 
bore the name of Dissenters. 

It was about the end of 1823 when he 
arrived in Calcutta. On the 15th of June, 
1824, he set out on his visitation, a visitation 
that was to embrace the whole continent. 
His course lay along the banks of the Ganges 
and the Jumna, as far as Delhi and Meerut, 
whence he struck south-westwards to Bombay. 
From Bombay he went by sea to Ceylon, 
but being obliged to postpone the visitation 
of Madras, he returned from Ceylon to Cal- 
cutta, which he reached on October ist, 
1825. The fatigue, hardships, and anxieties 
of such a journey must have been very great, 
but his interest in the country, and espe- 
cially in missions, grew greatly. “ Notwith- 
standing the immense labour,” says his 
widow, ‘under which in so depressing and 
enervating a climate, even his energies would 
occasionally sink ; and notwithstanding the 
painful separation from his family, which that 
climate had caused, such was the unbounded 
interest he took in the country and in his 
duties, and so great was the gratification he 
felt at the cheerful furtherance of all his 
schemes, that he more than once said that, 
were it possible to educate his children in 
India and to preserve their health, he would 
give up all thoughts of returning to England, 








and would end his days among the objects 
of his solicitude.” 

The comfort and convenience of eastern 
travelling compelled him to be more uncon. 
ventional than some of his subordinates 
thought consistent with his dignity. Arch- 
deacon Barnes, who accompanied him on 
part of his journey, says, ‘“‘The Bishop’s 
manner everywhere is exceedingly popular ; 
and though there are some points, such as his 
wearing white trousers and a white hat, 
which I could wish were altered with more 
regard to his station, and which perhaps 
strikes me the more after being accustomed 
to the particular attention of Bishop Middle- 
ton in such points, yet really I feel compelled 
to forgive him when I observe his un- 
reserved frankness, his anxious and serious 
wish to do all the good in his power, his 
truly amiable and kindly feelings, his talents 
and piety, and his extraordinary powers of 
conversation, accompanied with so much 
cheerfulness and vivacity.” It appears that 
on his journeys the bishop wore a white 
“solar” hat, with broad brim made from the 
pith of the bamboo. The white trousers 
he adopted soon after his arrival in India, 
from their greater coolness ; and he recom- 
mended them to his clergy on all ordinary 
occasions. 

Young though he was, and of vigorous 
constitution, the tear and wear of such a 
journey, the risk of fever, and other serious 
ailments, brought to him a vivid sense of the 
uncertainty of life; and among the papers 
written during his journey, was a short one 
addressed, ‘To my dear wife, in case of my 
death.” It is a simple but touching docu- 
ment. ‘ Shaee, Rohilcund, Nov. 18th, 1824. 
As I am engaged in a joyrney in which there 
is, I find, a probability of more and greater 
dangers than I anticipated, I write these few 
lines to my dear wife, to assure her that next 
to the welfare of my immortal soul (which I 
commit in humble hope to the undeserved 
mercies of my God and Lord Jesus Christ), 
the thought of her and of my beloved chil- |, 
dren is at this moment nearest my heart, 
and my most earnest prayers are offered for 
her and their happiness and holiness, here 
and hereafter. Should I meet my death in 
the course of my present journey, it is my 
request to her to be comforted concerning 
me, and to bear my loss patiently, and to 
trust in the Almighty to raise up friends, and 
give food and clothing to herself and her 
children. [Affectionate messages follow to 
his relatives and friends.| I am not aware 
of any advantageous alteration which I could 
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make in the will which I left at Calcutta, 


and I am too poor to leave legacies. I | 


will therefore only send my blessing to my 
dear wife and children, and to the valuable 
relations and friends whom I have enume- 
rated, begging them to fear and love God 
above all things, and so to endeavour to 
serve Him as that through the worthiness and 
compassion of his Son, in whom only I trust, 
we may meet in a happy eternity. Amen! 
Amen! May God hear my prayers, for my- 
self and them, for the sake of our blessed 
Saviour !” 

At Calcutta he stayed only a few months, 
and in the beginning of 1826 set out for 
Madras. Hardly had he begun his voyage 
when he found that a detachment of invalid 
soldiers were on board the ship, and think- 
ing that they must be in an ignorant and 
careless condition, after long residence in a 
heathen land, he proposed to the Rev. M. 
Robinson, who accompanied him, that they 
should go on alternate mornings and con- 
verse and pray with them. Mr. Robinson 
offering to do it all himself, the Bishop would 
not allow him. “TI have too little,” he said, 
“in my situation, of these pastoral duties, 
which are so useful to the minister as well as 
to his people ; I am delighted with the op- 
portunity thus unexpectedly afforded me ; it 
will remind me of dear Hodnet.” A few 
days after the infant child of an English 
invalid lady was seized with convulsions and 
died. During the illness of the child, Bishop 
Heber was repeatedly in the cabin comfort- 
ing and praying with the mother; “and in 
the intervals,” writes Mr. Robinson in his 
diary, “I hear him weeping and praying for 
her in his own cabin. I have never seen 
such tenderness, never such humble exercise 
of Christian love. Ah, how this spirit shames 
us all! I thank God that I have seen his 
tears, heard his prayers, his conversation 
with the afflicted mother, and his own 
private reflections on it.” 

Arrived at Madras, he drew the hearts of 
the English there, as he had everywhere 
else—his youthful appearance and simple 
dignity combining with his warmth of feeling 
and captivating manners to make him an 
object of attraction to every eye. From 
Madras, he went to Tanjore, the scene of 
the labours of Schwartz, and there he was 
impressed by what he saw to the pitch of 
enthusiasm. The number of native Chris- 
tians, the apparent devotion, the regularity 
and Christian order of the several congre- 
gations, stirred his heart to its depths. He 


mourned the contracted means at the dis- 


| 








posal of the missionaries, and his mind was 
strained in thinking how he could help and 
extend the work. On Easter Sunday, March 
26th, 1826, he preached in the mission 
church in the Fort from the text, “I am He 
that liveth and was dead, and behold I am 
alive for evermore.” In the evening he 
attended a Tamul service in the same church, 
which was crowded with the native Chris- 
tians of Tanjore and the surrounding villages. 
“The effect,” says Mr. Robinson, “ was more 
than electric; it was a deep and thrilling 
interest, in which memory and hope and joy 
mingled with the devotion of the hour, to 
hear so many voices but lately rescued from 
the polluting services of the pagoda, joining 
in the pure aud heavenly music of the Easter 
hymn, and uttering the loud Amen at the 
close of every prayer..... The Bishop’s 
heart was full ; and never shall I forget the 
energy of his manner and the heavenly ex- 
pression of his countenance when he ex- 
plained, as I assisted him to take off his 
robes, ‘ Gladly would I exchange years of 
common life for one such day as this !’” 

Then for himself, in his book of private | 
devotions, the following prayer occurs (March 
28th), ““O my Father, my Master, my Saviour, 
and my King, unworthy and wicked as I 
am, reject me not as a polluted vessel; 
but so quicken me by thy Spirit from the 
death of sin, that I may walk in newness 
of life before thee. Convert me first, O 
Lord, that I may be the means in thy 
hand of strengthening my brethren. Con- | 
vert me that I may be blessed to the con- 
version of many! Yea, convert me, O 
Jesus, for mine own sins’ sake, and the great- 
ness of my undeserving before thee, that I 
who need thy help most may find it in most 
abundance. Lord, I believe, help thou 
mine {unbelief! Lord, I repent, help thou 
my impenitence! Turn thou me, O Lord, 
and so I shall be turned; be favourable 
unto me, and I shall live. And let what 
remaineth of my life be spent in thy service, 
who liveth and reigneth with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, now and for ever. 
Amen!” 

Leaving Tanjore, the bishop arrived at 
Trichinopoly on April 1st, 1826. On Sun- 
day the 2nd he preached in the Government 
church, and he held a confirmation service 
in the afternoon. In the evening, his con- 
versation with Mr. Robinson turned chiefly 
on the blessedness of heaven. He com- 
plained of slight headache and a feeling of 
languor. At daybreak on the 3rd he went 
in a close carriage to the fort, where he held 
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a confirmation service in Tamul for the 
natives. A few other duties having been 
performed, he went to his room, and, as he 
had done on the two preceding mornings, he 
took a cold bath. 

Half an hour after, his servant, alarmed at 
his long absence, entered, and found him in 
the bath lifeless. Every means to restore 
animation was tried, but in vain. The shock 
of the cold water had been too great on a 
frame exhausted by heat and fatigue. 

When the news of the sudden bereave- 
ment went round the Christian Church, the 
deepest fountains of emotion were every- 
where stirred. That vivid and overpowering 
experience was produced which comes from 
the sudden death of a good and active man 
cut down in the midst of his days. He who 
is wonderful in counsel and excellent in 
working makes the very magnitude of the 
loss, on such occasions, the cause~ of the 
deeper impression and the more abundant 
gain. Like Samson, such men do more in 
their death than they have done in their life. 
The man of eighty may have actually done 





more service than the man of forty, but the 
community does not feel it. As the natural 
term of life approaches the veteran slips 
quietly away ; his fellow-labourers drop one 
after another into the grave; a new genera- 
tion arises that knew him not in his prime ; 
little more than a vague tradition lingers of 
the work he used to do. How different 
when a useful man is removed in the prime 
of life and in the midst of usefulness? When 
either in fact or in imagination his early friends 
and fellow-workers stand round his grave; 
when each of those who have been near him 
has something to tell of what he said or did 
but yesterday ; when this movement and the 
other stands still for want of him; when all 
his services are fresh in the recollection, and 
are brightened by the love to which his sudden 
death gives such an exquisitely tender tone! 
Who can estimate the spiritual influence of 
such a death, following such a life? Or who 
can say how many hearts were stirred by the 
death of Heber to think of heathen India, 
and consecrate themselves to the service of 
the Lord? 





THE NATIONAL REFUGES FOR HOMELESS CHILDREN. 


RUST in figures is sometimes fallacious. 
At least, we can say, that in spite of 
attentive perusal of several recent reports of 
this most excellent and well-managed institu- 
tion, we did not form a proper notion of the 
great work done by it, till we had visited and 
inspected Farm and Ship and Girls’ Home. 
The institution embraces various Refuges, 
and these we will speak of in our own order, 
returning afterwards to take notice of some 
important points in Mr. Williams’s reports, 
which should have mote attention from the 
charity-giving public than they have yet re- 
ceived. 

A dull, windy afternoon in the beginning 
of October found us labouring up the road 
from Brookwood Station on the London and 
South-Western Railway. It is a pleasant 
country, with its sweeps of heath and scattered 
clusters of houses half hidden among clumps 
of trees. But on this afternoon it wore a par- 
ticularly dull aspect ; and beyond a group of 
school children returning hurriedly home, we 
met scarcely any one. Bisley, we were told at 
Brookwood, lay some couple of miles off 
(rather long miles we thought them), and 
gaining the top of a gentle eminence, we 
strained our eyes to catch sight of a village, 
when suddenly emerging into an open com- 
mon, we found ourselves fronted by the 





building with whose form and elevation the 
reports had made us familiar, though as yet 
we were not near enough to read the inscrip- 
tion over the doorway, “ Farm School and 
Refuge.” But drawings as well as figures 
may be fallacious ; for the artist had omitted 
to give account of the flower and _bush- 
bordered lawn in front, which has been laid 
out with such good taste as makes the house 
look more like a gentleman’s seat than a 
Refuge. Bisley is hardly a village—the popula- 
tion of the whole parish, prior to the settling 
of the Home, having been only some three hun- 
dred and fifty ; so that the Refuge has brought 
a notable increase. Once inside the Home, 
the whole aspect of things was in directest 
contrast to that without. Order prevailed 
everywhere ; but remarkable industry and 
activity were also manifest. Conducted by 
Mr. Wood, the worthy superintendent, up to 
the dormitories—large, lofty, well-ventilated 
halls in the side-wings in the building, each 
accommodating over fifty boys—we saw, as 
we looked down, a little regiment in cordu- 
roys and blue blouses being drilled in the 
asphalt-paved yard behind the house. There 
they marched, wheeled, and counter-marched 
at the double in most excellent order, and 
having done their due in this way under the 
active band and drill master, they set them- 
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selves to gymnastics, in a way we are sure 
many middle-class children might have en- 
vied. ._Then in the cattle-yard another 
detachment were busy loading the carts, and 
behind that a third were at it in the hay- 
ricks, and further in a field a couple had 
care of the cows grazing, while a fifth little 
group, who then had their play-hour, or may 
have been of a sickly tendency, were at play 
—one of their number bestriding a donkey, 
who to his honour seemed in no way refrac- 
tory. The eye, travelling over all this con- 
tentedly into the distance, caught sight of 
Chobham, almost hidden by the lofty screen 
of trees, hinting of the fine landscape that lay 
beyond. 

Then Mr. Wood conducted us to the school 
and dining-room—a large airy hall, under 
one of the dormitories, and here Mr. Howarth, 
the schoolmaster, explained to us the system 
—the method adopted in the telegraph class, 
the music class, and so on; and then we 
passed to the tailors’, shoemakers’, and car- 
penters’ shops, to which a certain number of 
the boys are drafted—all the clothes and 
shoes being madé on the premises, and all 
the carpenter’s work done—a steading having 
recently been built in which the boys with 
their master did all the wood-work. In 
these various work-shops the boys were busy, 
and presented a remarkably neat and work- 
manlike appearance. Into kitchen, bakery, 
and wash-house we had a peep, admiring 
the cleanliness and order which are the 
result of this most wonderful of all forms 
of “co-operation ;” for we should not omit 
to say that in all these industries the boys by 
turns mostly take a share, and are thus made 
the more self-helpful and able to rough it in 
the colonies or abroad, to which many of 
them are destined. Then we had a’round of 
the farmyard, admiring its thorough order and 
trimness and the capital condition of the cattle, 
horses, and porkers; and then through the 
garden, which has year by year been extended 
by Mr. Wood, till the “ fruit-walk” is some- 
thing worth seeing, stretching away out 
in a long vista for at least a quarter of a 
mile. Nor is this for beauty alone, it is 
expected that in a year or two the “ fruit 
income” will be considerable—a fair reward 
for all the thought and labour expended, 
besides the admirable result in the improve- 
ment of the place. 

As we went leisurely along, we held con- 
versation with Mr. Wood as to the work and 
the prospects. 


with the work flourishing around him? We 





He spoke not only cheer- | 
fully, but hopefully, as how could he do else | 


asked if he had much trouble with the boys. 
* Well,” he said, “boys will be boys; and 
sometimes they may play a trick, and neglect 
or forget a bit of duty; but, on the whole, 
no gentleman’s children could be more bid- 
able, willing, or grateful.” 

There are at this Farm School something 
like a hundred and twenty boys; so that we 
may regard this as presenting a fair average 
of the neglected and street-arab class in all 
its varieties ; and surely this verdict, the result 
of fully eighteen years’ experience, is fraught 
with the highest encouragement to one and 
all who take interest in the matter. It is a 
cheap process of transforming the poor, un- 
profitable, and helpless hangers-on of society, 
not to say the embryo criminal and hopeless 
class, into self-respecting members of society. 
Were there no question of economy involved, 
the money were right well spent; but in 
helping the boys, we help ourselves in the 
solving of one of the most painful social 
problems in the most practical way, and 
relieving society from a terrible dead-weight. 
But of this a little more anon. 

As we returned from our round the twi- 
light was falling, and by this time the boys 
had gone inside; but the sound of the band 
told that they had only found pleasant change 
of exercise. The music was such as would 
not have discredited any ordinary regimental 
band ; and on entering the schoolroom, where 
they were now gathered, the whole aspect of 
the place told of hearty enjoyment. School 
tasks are often enough perfunctorily done 
by those of whom better things might be ex- 
pected, but here the state of matters testified 
to real interest and enthusiasm. Of the Bisley 
Farm School, the last report says :— 

‘This branch has now been in operation for four 
years. At the beginning it was, like the training- 
ship, an untried path for the Committee; but the 
results have been so far satisfactory, that they are 
more than ever convinced that it was a step in the 
right direction. The change which takes place in the 
boys after they have been here for a few months is 
most remarkable. Out of the three hundred and 
nineteen boys who have been received here in the 
four years, only two have died—one in consumption, 
who was ina decline before he was sent down from 
the London Home, and one of rheumatic fever. 
Here the boys from being weak or delicate soon 
become robust and strong..... The pecuniary re- 
sults of the farming are not so large as the Committee 
would like to see, but such work affords an oppor- 
tunity for outdoor and useful employment for the 
boys, and therefore it is an immense boon far them.” 

We were now conducted across Bisley 
Common to a rising ground opposite, where 
another house, exactly on the same plan, has 
been built for the reception of about an 
equal number of boys. As yet only thirty- 
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one have come; but we understood from 
Mr. Gregory, the superintendent, that it was 
intended very soon to fill up the house. It 
had been originally constructed with the 
idea of obtaining for it the support of the 
Government as a City Industrial School ; 
but in this the committee had not then suc- 
ceeded, and were inclined to fill up the house 
at their own risk. Some improvements had 
been made here in details, but the general 
economy was similar to that in the other 
house. And so, having spent a pleasant 
day, we made for the station, and returned 
to town with several fresh things to think of. 

Most people who have sailed down the 
Thames to Gravesend have got a glimpse of a 
vessel moored off Greenhithe with an inscrip- 
tion, in large white letters, which tells that 
whatever may be her defects she takes high 
rank—ranks, indeed, almost entirely by her- 
self. “The Chichester Training Ship for 
Homeless Boys, Supported by Voluntary Con- 
tributions,” may not be a fast-sailer, but for 
all that she is quite up to the time of day. 
She has a large crew, and they are, man and 
boy, right proud of her. We look back with 
pleasure toa recent afternoon spent on board. 
First of all, we saw the boys put through 
their seamen’s exercises—working the ropes, 
unfurling and taking in sail, and so on—to 
judge of which matters, of course, requires spe- 
cial technical knowledge ; but for their years, 
they seemed to us to go through it nimbly and 
with intelligence. Onacertain presentation- 
day we had previously got a pleasing speci- 
men of the boys’ style of managing the boats 
and the like. Next we saw the schoolroom 
—the boys at lessons; and here we were 
more at home, and are ready to pronounce 
on the admirable method and general excel- 
lence of the teaching. More especially were 
we pleased with the evident earnestness with 
which the moral and religious lessons were 
communicated, the Bible history portion being 
clearly regarded, as it ought to be, of especial 
importance. On the ship, as at the farm, boys 
in relays assist in the cooking, washing, and so 
on, whilst a certain number are drafted to the 
shoemakers’ and tailors’ shops, where nearly 
all the work for the boys on board is done. 
Then we were taken to hear “the singing 
class,” and can only say that some of the 
songs and hymns were sung with great spirit. 
“The boys seemed thoroughly to enjoy them- 
selves, joining with well-tuned and lusty voices 
in the songs, which constitute this branch of 
their education.” One feature, which was 
| very noticeable, was the contented, cheerful, 
even gay-hearted bearing of the boys, They 





went about their duties with a manly hearti- 
ness which it was simply delightful to wit- 
ness ; and looking at them in their neat, clean 
sailor uniform and broad shirt-collars, we 
could not help thinking of the “ might have 
been ” and the pit from which most of them 
have been providentially lifted. There are 
at present some two hundred and twenty boys 
on board the ship, and the Committee are 
anxious to increase the number, which they 
will do as soon as circumstances permit, either 
by procuring another vessel in addition to 
the Chichester, which can scarcely accommo- 
date more than two hundred boys with due 
regard to health, or by loaning a larger ship 
from the Government. We cannot but 
warmly endorse the concluding words of the 
report of Lieutenant Dando, R.N.R., and Mr. 
Wingate, who inspected the boys in 1872 :— 

“We cannot,” they say, ‘‘ conclude our remarks 
without expressing our great admiration of the entire 
system on which this institution, so important an 
auxiliary to the merchant service, is conducted ; and 
too much praise cannot be given to Captain Thurburn 
for the great care which he bestows on every detail, 
and the interest he takes in every department. The 
staff of officers ably carry out his instructions, and it 
must be a source of great gratifi¢ation to all connected 
with the Chichester to feel that the boys are under 
the care of those who conscientiously perform their 
work.” 

To any Christian friends desirous to spend 
an afternoon pleasantly, and to see a most 
excellent specimen of Christian philanthropy, 
we say, get a note from the secretary to see 
the Chichester. 

If, on the other hand, time hangs heavy 
with any of our lady readers, and they 
are anxious to find a means of doing some 
good in the world in their own special de- 
partment, we are fain to think that a visit 
to the Ealing Home for Girls would suggest 
several things to.them. In this Home there 
are over one hundred girls. From the first 
they are trained to hate idleness as they 
would sin ; they learn to read, and write, and 
cipher, and sew, and great attention is paid 
to their moral and religious education. From 
these girls’ Homes many “ good domestic 
servants ”—a class greatly needed in these 
days—have already gone forth into the world, 
and many more will follow. 

They are of various ages, from the poor, 
undergrown child, of nine or ten up to those 
of fifteen or sixteen, at which ages they are 
for the most part placed in situations. In 
addition to doing the work of the house, they 
make their own clothes. They also do the 
washing and ironing for the boys in the Great 
Queen Street Home ; and in these industries 
it is astonishing to see how the capacities 
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even of the smallest are made helpful. ‘Those 
who are unable to do aught else, thread 
needles, and the like, while the others are 
sewing, or untie knots and arrange the clothes 
for the wash; then, afterwards, they gather 
and fold and prepare for the mangling and 
ironing. During 1872 the girls at this Home 
washed nearly three thousand articles, the 
doing of which would have cost the Com- 
mittee £150, if it had had to be paid for. 
We cannot imagine ladies visiting this Home 
without being led to take a deeper interest 
than they have done in the fate of the hap- 
less children of the streets. 

The Sudbury Home, for lack of time, we 
were unable to visit ; but it is managed much in 
the same way as that at Ealing. There are 
about a hundred girls in it also; and here like- 
wise they learn todo housework, cooking, wash- 
ing, ironing, and needlework, this latter being 
rather more in vogue here, as the boys’ shirts 
are made at this establishment, and the elder 
girls are trained to cutting-out. The Home 
is situated in a very healthy district ; there is 
a large garden and extensive grounds; and it 
is pleasant to know that the change on the 
girls after a few months’ residence has been 
wonderful. Of the Sudbury Home the last 
report says :— 


‘*¢ This branch of the Committee’s labours was for- 
merly carried on at 19, Broad Street, Bloomsbury, 
where the Refuge work was originally begun for 
boys and girls in July, 1852. The house soon be- 
came too small for both sexes to be accommodated, 
so the boys were removed to a separate home, and 
ultimately, in 1858, were permanently located in 
Great Queen Street. Then the work for the girls 
gradually grew, so that it became necessary in 1861 
to establish a second Home for the girls, which is now 
carried on at Ealing. From 1861 the house in Broad 
Street was mainly devoted to the training of the girls, 
but for several years past the Committee were im- 
pressed with the unsuitableness of the locality for 
bringing up the girls, and the desirableness of making 
some further effort for the welfare and rescue of desti- 
tute girls. Owing to the impossibility of enlarging 
the Broad Street premises, their attention was 
directed to obtaining suitable premises a short dis- 
tance from London to which the inmates in the 
Broad Street Home could be removed, and provision 
made for receiving about fifty more girls. Several 
localities were visited, and at last the Committee 
arranged for purchasing the premises at Sudbury, 
which consisted of a large house which had never 
been occupied, and nearly three acres of freehold 
land. This was purchased for £3,200 ; various addi- 
tions and alterations had to be made, so as to afford 
accommodation for about one hundred and twenty 
girls. These additions were made, and the building 
was publicly opened on the 6th of July, 1872, by the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Shaftesbury, in the 
presence of a large number of subscribers and 
friends.” 


And nowthis brings us back to headquarters. 





depét where the boys are first received. Here 
there is what we may calla permanent estab- 
lishment, averaging a hundred and fifty boys, 
who are employed at shoemaking, tailor- 
ing, carpentering, wood-chopping, and fruit- 
punnet-making. As at the other Homes, 
they are on the half-timer’s principle, work- 
ing one half the day and going into school 
the other half. Excellent discipline is main- 
tained by Mr. Carr; and it is a treat to see 
the boys at their work, so industrious, orderly, 
and willing. Indeed, on the occasion of one 
of our visits there, during the play-hour, we 
were astonished to see two boys busily at 
work at their shoemaking. On inquiring the 
reason of this, we were told that they had 
asked and got liberty to do so, as they were 
desirous at once to have the work done by a 
certain time, and to make a good job of it. 


‘‘It is here,” says the last very interesting report of 
the institution, ‘‘ that all the boys are first examined, 
received, and afterwards those that are judged adapted 
for the ship or the country Home are transferred as 
the case may be. The work, therefore, of this Refuge 
is great and of immense importance. There are, of 
course, some drawbacks to this Home in London, 
such as the want of a good playground for the boys 
and room for proper exercise ; but upon due consider- 
ation the Committee are still of opinion that a Home 
such as this is really necessary in the centre of this 
vast city, to which easy access may be obtained by the 
poor lads, who stand in need of help and seek shelter 
under its roof. Another and a stronger reason for the 
retention of the Home is that, being near to all the 
great thoroughfares of the metropolis, the subscribers 
and others interested in our work are able and do in 
fact visit the Refuge at all times of the year to wit- 
ness what is being done for the helpless children of 
men. The Committee believe that a larger amount 
of assistance has been given and benevolent sympathy 
shown for the whole work of the institution, owing to 
the doors of the Refuge being always open to visitors, 
where they may see the nature of the operations car- 
ried on, and judge for themselves how far they are 
calculated to accomplish the work aimed at and de- 
sired to be carried out for the welfare of the destitute 
boys of the land.” 


The reasons here given, we take it, are 
sufficient, in face of all disadvantages, to 
determine the continuance of the Great 
Queen Street Home. Without it, endless 
difficulties would arise in disposing of chil- 
dren before they could be conveyed to 
the ship or to Bisley; and in the case of 
some not yet fitted for either, the Com- 
mittee might find themselves in a dilemma. 
Again, the boys would not so readily apply 
for admission could they not go direct 
to the Home. During last year no fewer 
than four hundred and twenty-seven boys 
were admitted ; but fully three-fourths of 
these were speedily conveyed to the ship or 


The Home in Great Queen Street is still the | to the farm. 
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Of the day and night schools at Great 
Queen Street, Little Coram Street, and Broad 
Street, we have not left ourselves room to 
speak, save to say that they are largely 
attended, and are but portions of an extended 
machinery which embraces an Emigration 
Fund, a fund for weekly dinners to the 
Ragged School children during the winter 
months, and a News-boys’ Home, of which 
a large number of lads have availed them- 
selves and paid their lodging money ; several 
having been induced to give up their precari- 
ous street life and join the Refuge. 

The results of this great work, as we have 
already said, are not so much to be measured 
by the number of children in the homes as 
by the numbers that are passed through 
them. The Homes are not hospitals pro- 
perly, but training-schools. Their aim is to 
rear children to be as speedily as possible 
self-helping outside. This is the object con- 
stantly kept in view by all concerned—a 
point which Mr. Williams has often set forward 
with admirable clearness. The various Homes 
are constituted for mutual help. A boy who 
is too weak for a sea-life is sent to Bisley, 
wheré the chances are that he may recruit ; 
and once a year the children at Bloomsbury 
enjoy a holiday of a week or eight days at 
the farm—a boon which they appreciate, and 
which we could wish that many poor children 
in London could share with them. 

The total number of children admitted 
into the Refuges up to the end of 1872 was 
4,480—3,399 boys and 1,081 girls—some of 
whom were born in Ireland, some in Wales, 
others in Scotland, Italy, France, East and 
West Indies, Belgium, United States, Canada, 
Ceylon, and the remainder in various parts 
of London and the English counties. The 
total number of children who have left the 
Refuges for service, &c., up to the 3oth of 
December, 1872, is 3,828—2,992 boys and 
836 girls. Of these 404 boys emigrated ; 
60 entered the army and navy; 93 entered 
the merchant service ; very significantly one 
went to college ; 1,296 were transferred to 
the Chichester; 319 to the country house ; 
and 5 to Post Office telegraphs. So far as 
is possible, correspondence is kept up with 
the boys after they leave, and nothing could 
be more touching than the simplicity and 
gratitude breathed by many of the letters sent 
by the boys to their benefactors after they 
have seen a little of the world. 

The institution of the telegraph class at 
Bisley shows how fully alive the teachers are 
to the necessity of taking advantage of all 
channels that may open for fresh and favour- 





able outlets for the boys into the world. 
Already three lads have gone from it into the 
West India Docks—two of whom are now 
getting £436 a year, and the third, who had 
only been a few months, #30 a year, in 
addition to one suit of uniform, and are thus 
usefully employed, and obtaining a respect- 
able livelihood. So we see that the activity 
and readiness of the teachers to avail them- 
selves of new suggestions, does not fail of its 
reward. And when we read that “for every 
410, the Committee can send out to the 
colonies, not a convict bent upon the 
dissemination of evil, but a boy who has been 
fitted physically to bear hardness, and 
morally, they rejoice to think in many an 
instance to endure temptation, and to be- 
come, in a quiet way, a missionary to those 
among whom he is placed,”—we are fain to 
wish that we had only the power of increas- 
ing the contributions threefold. 

At the present time, when so much is being 
said about the degeneracy of the mercantile 
navy, the value of the work done by the 
Chichester can hardly be over-estimated; 
whilst the benefit to society generally by the 
rescue and education of so many helpless 
children, who would otherwise inevitably 
gravitate towards crime, makes the Govern- 
ment so deeply debtor to such an institution, 
that liberal help might well be extended 
towards it. We think there must be very 
few indeed who can look “ with coldness 
and unpitying eyes on such Christian work 
as this,” as deeming that it ought to be done, 
and better done, by the State ; for, while we 
hold that the State should aid it, we have 
still some fear that the receipt of State-aid 
might, after all, tend to chill private benevo- 
lence and sympathy, as has too often been 
found to be the case. It is gratifying to 
know that year by year, as the undertakings 
of the institution have increased, funds have 
come in, in like proportion, so that no debts 
have been contracted, the Homes being all 
free. Looking at the past, there is every 
ground to go on hopefully; and surely the 
Christian public will come forward, and take 
due share in- extending such a noble work ; 
seeing that not only are children by this 
agency saved from vice and crime and made 
good members of society, but that the Com- 
mittee try to redeem and sanctify them ; never 
forgetting that they can only succeed truly 
“as they are faithful to their trust in setting 
the Lord Jesus, and Him only, in all his 
glorious fulness, before the children as the 
one crucified, risen, exalted, and interceding 
Saviour.” H. A. PAGE. 
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SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF ST. JEROME. 


and first one and then a second died of fever. 
The survivor carried them to the grave with 
the year of our Lord 374 three young | his own hands, and mourned over the loss 

travellers from the west were pining | of those whom he termed his “two eyes,” 
within the walls of a monastery situated in | with a sorrow that bordered on despair; for 
that part of Syria known as the Chalcidian | Eusebius Hieronymus, Jerome, as we are 
desert. A glance at the country around the | accustomed to call him, regarded the death 
monastery was sufficient to explain the sickly | of his two friends in the light of a judgment 
looks and dejected air of the strangers, who, | of heaven upon himself. Innocent and 
coming from the shores of the-Adriatic, and | Hylas had been taken from him, so he said, 
accustomed to all the luxurious comforts of | because God was angry with him on account 
western life, found themselves in one of the | of his sins. That God was angry with him, 
most comfortless and unhealthy regions of | and that he would certainly cast him into the 
the East. Here, during the greater part of | fiery lake unless he could repent in a more 
the year, the sun poured its fierce rays from | thorough manner than he had been yet able 
an unclouded sky upon a land almost des-| to do, had been for some time a fixed idea in 
titute of shelter, whose white soil and rocks|his mind. It had brought him from the 
reflected back the heat which they received | pleasant cities of the West to the desert of 
until the atmosphere glowed like the breath | Chalcis, the chosen home of penance and 
of a furnace, and life became almost insup-| prayer; but alas, even here, under the burn- 
portable. When this terrible heat departed, | ing sun and amid the sickening air, at a dis- 
as it did at certain seasons of the year, it | tance from all the sinful luxuries of the West, 
was succeeded almost immediately by extreme | and mingling his prayers with those of the 


I.—THE SAINT IN THE WILDERNESS. 


,cold. From the heights of Libanus and Anti-| holy brethren of the monastery, the gloomy 


Libanus the gales and frosts of winter came | presentiment continued to haunt him strongly 
down, and the unfortunate inhabitants, who | as ever. Was it possible to find any place 
had been panting with heat a few days before, | where he would be farther from the world 
shivered amid cold which a Briton or a Ger- | and nearer to God than even the monastery ? 
man would have considered severe. In a} He would make yet another attempt. He 
climate subject to extremes so violent, no | would leave the monastery, forsake the com- 
one who valued his health was likely, with | panionship of his fellows, and seek those 
his will, to make even a temporary sojourn ;| remoter regions beyond, compared with 
but it was for this very reason that so many | whose horrors his present abode was comfort 
monasteries stood in its dreary wastes, and | —regions of bare sand and naked mountains, 
that innumerable hermits peopled the dens | the home of wild beasts and serpents. No 
and caves on the sides of the distant hills. | monasteries stood in those hideous wastes, 
Had the monks taken up their abode in a | but he knew that adventurous solitaries pene- 
healthy and pleasant region, curious strag-| trated into them and lived alone with God. 
glers might have followed them from that| Following their example, Jerome left the 
outside world which they desired to banish | monastery, and bent his steps towards this 
from their thoughts; but to such a land as| awful region, in the hope of there finding 
this, it was pretty certain that none would | peace for his anguished spirit. 
come, unless such as earnestly desired to} It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
adopt a life of privation and devotion. With| cause of Jerome’s mental sufferings was a 
this purpose the three strangers of whom we | previous life of a specially sinful character. 
have spoken had come hither—the skeleton | His life could well compare with that of his 
remains of a larger band who had left| contemporaries. The son of Christian 
Aquileia about a year before, with the inten-| parents, he was sent while yet a youth to 
tion of visiting the East, which they looked | Rome, that he might enjoy the instructions 
upon as the fatherland of religion, and as the | of the famous masters of the metropolis. 
place where those who sought religious per- In Rome he devoted himself earnestly to 
fection must betake themselves. rhetoric and literature, and had often stood 
But nature does not relax her terrible laws | in the rhetorician’s school with his hair curled 
even in favour of those who are embarked on | as the fashion was, and clad in the toga, 
holy enterprises, and the three strangers | while he declaimed the mimic oration before 
sickened day by day amid the air of Syria, | his admiring companions. He learned to 
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study and to love the great classical authors 
of Greece and Rome, and partly by purchase, 


but chiefly by copying with his own hand, he | 


had acquired a valuable library, which he had 
indeed brought with him to the East. He had 
not, it is true, passed through the temptations 
of the licentious capital without incurring 
some moral stains, but even during the most 


thoughtless period of his life, he had never | 


lived as a mere man of pleasure ; and since 
these early days in Rome he had received 
Christian baptism, and had been living for 
years as a religious man, who was known 
among his friends as an earnest and un- 
compromising advocate of monastic piety. 


Pursuits which we should consider harmless, | 


and even laudable, had been abandoned by 
Jerome, with the hope of appeasing the dis- 


pleasure of God. Even his beloved classical | 


books had been laid aside. He brought 
them with him to the East, and a rich source 
of solace and amusement they were to him ; 
but as he read, a voice within him often 
seemed to say that he loved them too well, 
and he could not conceal from himself that 
he opened Cicero and Plautus with far more 
pleastrre than the Prophets and Evangelists. 
The idea that his classical studies were sinful 
took possession of his mind, and a dream 
which he had one night when the fever was 
on him confirmed him in this thought. He 
dreamt that he was borne up to the judg- 
ment-seat of God, where such brightness 
shone that he immediately fell on his face 
upon the ground. Presently a voice de- 
manded of him, “ What art thou?” ‘I am 
a Christian,” Jerome replied. “Thou liest,” 
said the voice. “Thou art no Christian, 
thou art a Ciceronian; where thy treasure is, 
there is thy heart likewise.” Jerome’s terror 
may be imagined, and it was increased when 
the Judge commanded him to be scourged ; 
and after being scourged he was pardoned 
and released, only after having given a pro- 
mise that he would never again open a 
heathen book. Such was the effect of this 
dream upon Jerome’s mind that for years he 
abstained from reading the classics. But 
neither the thought of his abandoned home 
and his zeal for religion, of his closed Cicero 
and Plautus, nor of “the robe of Christ ” 
which he had received in baptism, could give 
peace to his spirit as he stood alone in the 
wilderness. A miserable spectacle he was, 
according to his own narration. His emaci- 
ated limbs clad in a horrid garment of sack- 
cloth, his skin black as an Ethiopian’s, he 
spent his days in weeping and sighing, and, 
when sleep overcame him, stretched his weary 





] 

limbs, which would scarcely hold togethez, 
j}upon the bare ground. But the outward 
| misery would not drive away the torturing 
thoughts and the demon tempters which he 
had fled into the wilderness to escape. 


“T,” he wrote afterwards, ‘‘who through fear of 
hell, had condemned myself to this prison, where I 
had scorpions and wild beasts for my companions, 
often fancied that I was present in the dances of the 
| girls. My countenance was pale with fasting, but in 
the cold body there burned a mind full of desire, and 
| to a man to all appearance dead, the fires of evil passion 

alone glowed. Then in my helplessness I threw 
| myself at the feet of Jesus, washed them with my 
| tears, and wiped them with the hairs of my head, and 
| I endeavoured to subdue the rebellious flesh by fasts 
| of weeks. Often, I remember, I joined night to day 
with my cries, and I did not cease to beat my breast, 
| until the Lord himself commanded peace to return. 
| I was afraid of my very cell as if it were aware of my 

thoughts, and angry with myself and moody I wan- 

dered through the wilderness alone. Wherever I 

observed a deep valley, a rugged mountain, a steep 
| rock, thither I betook myself, and there I poured 
forth my prayers, and punished my flesh; and as the 
Lord is a witness to me, after many tears, after 
long weary looking of my eyes to heaven, I some- 
times appeared to myself to be present amid the 
angelic host, and filled with joy and gladness I sang 
to the Lord, ‘ After thee in the odour of thy ointments 
shall we run.’” * 


In reading the narrative of the anguish of 
soul which Jerome suffered in the wilderness, 
one is reminded of the spiritual struggles 
which Luther passed through ere he found 
rest. The Protestant may, perhaps, find 
some satisfaction in pointing out that it 
was not the lonely wilderness nor the cruel 
austerities, but the vision of heaven and the 
thought of Jesus that brought peace to the 
soul of Jerome. But, unlike Luther, Jerome 
never came to regard the monkish life and 
the torture of the body as useless or mis- 
chievous in the spiritual life. When nar- 
rating the story of his misery, he says that 
so far from regretting it, he would be glad, 
did his sins?make him as miserable now 
as then, and he always looked back upon 
the fearful wilderness in which he found 
spiritual peace, as the very gate of heaven. 
A letter which he wrote about this time 
shows how highly he thought of the ascetic life. 
It was addressed to a young priest named 
Heliodorus, one of the friends who had 
accompanied him from Aquileia to the East, 
but had, through prudence or timidity, re- 
turned to his father’s home, when Jerome pro- 
posed to go to the monastery and the desert. 

“What doest thou,” he writes to him, “in thy 
father’s house, effeminate soldier? Where is the 
rampart, where the trenches, where the winter 


passed under the tented roof? Behold from heaven 
the war trumpet soundeth. Behold with clouds the 








* Song of Solomon, i. 3 (Vulgate). 
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mail-clad leader goeth forth to war against the world. | of controversy. The theological and ecclesi- 
~—— oe Nw aga ) any Cnn Band | astical quarrels of the cities found their way 
mouth of the g, whi y . ‘ ‘ : 

that opposes itself; and wouldest thou go forth from | into the desert ; the monks became partisans 
the couch to the battle, from the shadow wouldest | of one or other of the contending parties ; and 
thou pass into the sunlight? A body accustomed to | as Jerome had become a person of consider- 
the tunic cannot bear the burden of the coat of mail. | able importance, his cell was daily besieged 
The head wont to be covered with the linen cloth, be adh os of the different ti un 
refuses the helm. The hand enfeebled by idleness | yy adherents of ne Inerent parties WAC Ge- 
shrinks to clasp the hard sword-hilt. But listen to | sired to have him’as an ally. He felt no in- 
what the re ot “ He = is -~ with a is | terest in their controversies, and they ruffled 
against me, and he that gathereth not with me | his spirit ; so, in order to escape the noisy 
qestiereth sivced. Remember te day of the be- | ake ond thelr hateful strifes, the saint 


ginning of thy service when thou wert buried with . ; 
Christ in baptism, and took the oath that for his | turned his back upon his desert retreat, and 


























name’s sake thou wouldest spare neither father nor | entered again the crowded city. 


mother. Behold an adversary in thy own bosom is | 
endeavouring to slay Christ. Behold the donative | 
which as one about to serve thou didst receive, the | 
hostile camps are longing for it. Although thy little | 
nephew cling around thy neck, and thy mother with | 
dishevelled hair and rent garments, show the breasts 

by which thou wert nourished, although thy father | 
lie upon the threshold, trample him under thy foot, | 
and go forth with dry eyes to the banner of the cross. | 
To be cruel in this matter is the true piety. There will | 
come afterwards a day, when as victor thou mayest re- | 
turn to thy native land, when as a brave man crowned 

thou mayest march into the heavenly Jerusalem.” 

The meaning of all this is that his friend 
ought to become a monk, for thus he will enter | 
upon the highest and truest Christian service. 
In another part of the same letter, he thus 
breaks forth into the praises of the wilderness : 

*«O wilderness, in which bloom the flowers of Christ. 
O solitude, in which are born those stones of which is 
to be built the city of the Apocalypse, the city of the 
great King. O desert, that dost rejoice in the familiar 
presence of God!” 

For some time Jerome remained with great 
contentment in the desert, in whose praises 
he was so eloquent. When his spirit got 
calmer he again entered into communication 
with his friends, and through the help of one 
of them, Evagrius, in Antioch, he procured a 
supply of books, and resumed his studies, 
There were among the solitaries of the desert 
some western monks, who, like himself, had 
literary tastes, and with them he read not the 
classics, for they were now closed, but the 
writers of the Church. The study of Hebrew 
was commenced by him, at this time, as 
a sort of penance. Hard and disagreeable 
work he found it, for he had been ac- 
customed to Quintilian and Cicero, Fronto 
and Pliny, and it was anything but pleasant 
to turn from their pages and to address him- 
self to the task of learning an alphabet, 
and repeating “harsh and breath-disturbing 
words,” such as the Hebrew. He found, 
however, afterwards, that his penitential study 
bore pleasant fruits, and materially aided in 
him the great work of his life. In the desert | 
fhe might have remained all his life, had his | 
peace not been rudely disturbed by the din | 








Il.—THE SAINT IN THE CITY, 
It would be difficult to conceive a place 


more unlike the Chalcidian desert than Rome, 
with its banquets and its baths, its gardens 


and theatres ; yet it is in Rome that we find 
Jerome about the year 381, in the very midst 
of that sin and luxury which he had fled into 
the wilderness toescape. Perhaps he thought 
himself now strong enough to face those 
temptations from which it formerly behoved 
him to flee; or was it the stirrings of old 


| ambition not dead, although sanctified by a 


Christian name, that led the monk’s steps to 
the banks of the Tiber that he might visit the 
great centre of church honour and authority ? 
Perhaps it would have been difficult for him- 
self to have analyzed the motives which led 
him to undertake this journey. As we saw 
in the former chapter, he left the desert to 
escape the controversial monks. He went 
first to Antioch, where he resided some time, 
and where he was ordained priest, although 
he made it a condition that he would not be 
required regularly to perform a priest’s duties. 
From Antioch he repaired to Constantinople, 
and during his stay there he enjoyed the 
society and instructions of the learned Bishop 
Gregory of Nazianzus, and occupied him- 
self by translating into Latin some of the 
works of the great Origen. ‘These and other 
literary labours made his name known both 
in the churches of the East and the West. 
After some time spent in Constantinople, he 
made this journey to Rome, in the company 
of Paulinus, Bishop of Antioch, and Epipha- 
nius, Bishop of Salamis. They came thither, 
Jerome says, on an ecclesiastical errand, and 
in a synod which was held not long afterwards 
for the purpose of composing some of the 
disputes of the East, Damasus, the Bishop 
of Rome, found the quick-witted and erudite 
monk exceedingly useful. Damasus had a 
somewhat discreditable past behind him, and 
was by no means the model of a Christian 


pastor; but he appears to have been a man 
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of intelligence and cultivation ; and he per- 
ceived the value of Jerome to the Church. 
According to some he made him his ecclesi- 
astical secretary ; but whether Jerome’s posi- 
tion was so definite and official as to entitle 
us to call him ecclesiastical secretary, he was 
certainly enabled to perform useful and im- 
portant literary work while in Rome through 
the help and patronage of Damasus. The 
Latin translation of the Scriptures was at this 
time in a state of sad confusion, and the 
numerous variations in the different copies 
occasioned serious embarrassment. By the 
desire of Damasus, Jerome set to work to 
produce a correct edition of the New Testa- 
ment, not so much in the first instance by 
correcting from the original Greek, as by 
comparing the various Latin copies. It was 
the beginning of a greater work, of which we 
shall have occasion to speak afterwards. 

The great interest of Jerome’s Roman 
residence is neither his ecclesiastical nor his 
literary labours, but the relation into which 
it brought him with the religious ladies of 
the capital. Before his arrival in Rome, the 
name of Jerome was well known to lovers of 
the. ascetic life by means of those letters 
which he had written in its praise, and which 
had been widely circulated. And we may 
be assured that the tidings he had arrived in 
Rome caused no little mterest in a certain 
palace on the Aventine, of which we must give 
some description. Unlike most of the Roman 
palaces, underneath the gilded roof of Mar- 
cella’s home there were no luxurious furnish- 
ings or gorgeous ornaments. No troops of 
slaves waited upon the owner, nor was she 
visited, as one might have expected, by any 
of the jewelled and perfumed ladies of Rome. 
The female forms that passed out and into 
her doors were clad in dark plain attire, 
without a single ornament on any part of 
their persons. Yet there were no prouder 
patrician names in Rome than those borne 
by the plainly-dressed females who paid daily 
visits to the palace on the Aventine. Mar- 
cella had converted part of her ancestral 
home into an oratory, which had become a 
meeting-place for the Christian ladies of 
Rome, who, like herself, desired to renounce 
the world and to live wholly to God. These 
patrician ascetics not only renounced the 
gorgeous apparel, the ornaments of gold and 
gems, the paint and the false hair, as well as 
the licentious manners of the ordinary Roman 
lady, whether Christian or Pagan, but they 
lived lives of the most severe self-denial, and 
imposed upon themselves hardships which 
they would not have exacted from their 





slaves. They considered that to be perfect, 
all the joys of domestic life should be aban- 
doned, and no other connection maintained 
with this world of sin than to pray for souls 
in danger, and feed the hungry, and clothe the 
naked. Marcella was herself a noble type 
of the order of character formed by those 
ideas. In her youth she was spoken of as 
the most beautiful woman in Rome’s lord- 
hest circles. Married at an early age, the 
death of her husband a few months after- 
wards left her a widow. A host of suitors 
almost immediately solicited the hand of 
the beautiful and rich young widow, among 
others Cerealis, one of the most illustrious 
subjects of the empire. To the infinite 
chagrin of her mother Albina, whose only 
child she was, Marcella turned away from all 
the suitors, and announced her intention of 
devoting her life to the service of God in the 
estate of widowhood. Although Albina, her 
mother, did not approve of her daughter’s 
purpose, she too was devout, and in former 
years, when the great Athanasius visited 
Rome in company with some Egyptian 
monks, she had entertained the pious stran- 
gers, and her little daughter Marcella listened 
with spell-bound interest while they talked of 
the blessedness of celibate life, and of the 
miraculous gifts and heavenly favours vouch- 
safed to those who devoted themselves wholly 
to Christ’s service. The impression then 
made upon the mind of the girl was never 
effaced ; and now, despite the entreaties of 
her mother, and the angry remonstrances of 
other relatives, young Marcella remained 
a widow. Since then, her time and her 
talents and her great wealth had been wholly 
devoted to the cause of religion ; and her 
house had become a centre of devotion and 
of missionary labour, especially among the 
ladies of Rome. Associated with Marcella 
in the management of the “church in the 
house” on the Aventine was the aged virgin 
Asella, who, although endowed with fewer 
intellectual gifts than Marcella, on account 
of her singular holiness, was looked up to by 
the others as a venerable mother. Lea, the 
head of a convent in Rome, was another 
important member of the religious society on 
the Aventine. But to none does so much 
interest attach as to Paula and her four fair 
daughters. Descended from the Scipios and 
the Gracchi, and the inheritress of vast wealth, 
she added to these accidental advantages 
the possession of high intellectual powers and 
most affectionate nature. Her life so con- 
nects itself with that of Jerome, that we shall 
often have occasion to speak of her. 
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Jerome soon gained immense influence 
in “the church in the house ;” and it is not 
difficult to understand the reasons. The 
clergy of Rome were deeply secularised, and 
the ladies of the Aventine were scarcely re- 
strained by their respect for the sacred 
office from utterly despising these worldly 
priests. Very different was the character of 
Jerome. In a luxurious city, and amid a 
clergy which had an evil reputation for glut- 
tony and drunkenness, he lived as abstemi- 
ously as in the desert. 


priest, though he does not seem to have re- 
joiced in the uncleanliness of which so many 
of the monks made a virtue. His character 
likewise eminently fitted him to be the spirit- 
ual director of women. Imperious and dog- 
matic in his opinions, passionate in his de- 
nunciations of all whom he regarded as the 
wicked, he was full of tenderness and affec- 
tion towards his friends. He could talk, too, 
in a manner which delighted the ladies, and 
from his lips they heard their favourite ideas 
expounded and illustrated with rare felicity, 
and he could level the most biting sarcasms 
against the worldly clergy and formal Chris- 
tianity with which the Aventine was at con- 


stant war. The counsels which he addressed | 


to these ladies regarding their own lives were 
entirely those of a monk. Single life was 
the true blessedness for man or woman. 
They were surrounded by hosts of adversa- 


ries, invisible as well as visible, and they did | 


well to escape with haste, as Lot did from 
Sodom. Bodily austerities were necessary. 
They ought not to drink wine or touch 
dainty meats ; these were not for the brides 
of Christ, but for the children of the world ; 
nor ought they to mingle in worldly society, 
even though they saw ecclesiastics doing so. 
Worldly amusements, worldly employments, 
and worldly reading ought to be abjured. 

‘The bride of Christ,” he exclaims in a letter 
written to one of these ladies, ‘‘is as the ark of the 
covenant inside and outside overlaid with gold, the 
keeper of the commandments of the Lord. As in 
the ark nothing was to be found except the tables of 
the Law, so in thee there ought to be no thought from 
without. On this mercy-seat will the Lord sit as on 
his cherubim. Yes, He sends his disciples away that 
He may take his seat upon thee as upon the foal of an 
ass, and cut thee loose from all thoughts of this world, 
in order that thou may turn thy back upon Egypt with 
its labour in straw and brick, and follow Moses into 
the wilderness, and so enter the land of promise.” 

It is not probable that Jerome, in his dis- 
courses to the ladies, confined himself to 
counsels regarding the religious life. He 

poke to them, no doubt, as he wrote to 
them in his letters, about questions of doc- 


His dark, plain dress | 
formed a contrast to that of the gay Roman | 


| trine, of history, and especially of Scripture 
| interpretation. Some of them—Paula and 
| Marcella especially—were highly cultivated 
women ; and excluded as they were, by their 
principles or their prejudices, from all other 
| kinds of reading, they were constantly poring 
over the sacred page; and they eagerly em- 
braced every opportunity of questioning 
| Jerome regarding their difficulties. Some of 
| the instruction they got from him was sound 
| enough, but at times he embellished his dis- 
course with the allegorical fancies of the age. 
Thus, when writing to Paula, who was leam- 
ing Hebrew, and desired to understand the 
significance of the alphabetical arrangement 
of the 119th Psalm, he said on one occasion 
that AZeph means doctrine; Beth, house ; 
Gime, fulness; and Dadeéh, tables; and if 
we put these together we get the meaning, 
“The doctrine of the Church, which is the 
House of God, is contained in the fulness 
of the divine books or tables.” From a 
second combination of the Hebrew letters 
equally arbitrary, he derives the not less 
admirable sentiment, “ What is life without 
the study of the Holy Scriptures, through 
which we know Christ, who is the life of 








terpretations, which the severer reason of 
modern times has rejected; but they were, 
no doubt, the means of making vivid to his 
hearers much truth that was exceedingly 
precious to them. Like himself, his disciples 
on the Aventine prized the Scriptures beyond 
| all earthly good. No doubt, words such as 
the following would call forth many an amen 
from their pious lips :—“ Let others have 
their treasures, drink out of their jewelled 
goblets, shine im silken attire, please them- 
selves with the applause of the multitude, 
and go the round of all imaginable pleasures, 
that they may lavish their riches. Let our 
riches consist in this, that we meditate upon 
the law of the Lord day and night, and that 
we knock at the closed door of heaven, that 
the Bread of the Holy Trinity be given to us, 
and that we, following the Lord, may quietly 
walk upon the waves of this world.” 

The first portion of Jerome’s residence in 
Rome appears to have been to him such an 
experience as fell to the lot of Bunyan’s pil- 
grim, when, in the course of his rugged 
journey, he came upon the Palace Beautiful, 
and held pleasant converse with the discreet 
damsels of the place. Butthe Sabbath calm 
of his Roman life was soon disturbed ; and, 
as he would have himself described it, he had 
| to engage in a great conflict with Apollyon. 
| JOHN GIBB. 








believers ?” We may smile at the fanciful in- | 
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CONSOLATIONS. 


I.—UNDER MANIFOLD KINDS OF POVERTY. 


FT would I hunger for the gladsome hours 
That knocked at other doors and passed mine by; 
I almost curst the summer air and sky, 

The children’s laughter and the happy flowers. 

No saintly blessings dropped upon my head, 
Although I kept myself aloof from sin, 

Nor love nor joy nor peace I e’er could win, 

But bitter still must toil for scanty bread. 

Till Wisdom happening once to hear my groan, 
Before my threshold stayed with aspect mild, 
And light upbraided me, her alien child,— 

‘Why thus apart from men and God make moan ? 

A better gift than Life He cannot give, 

Bless Life, and thou thyself shalt blesstd live !’ 


IIL—UNDER INCOMPLETENESS. 


Two selves have I; the one is free from sin, 
Such company as saints might not disdain, 
The other, blurred with many a mortal stain, 

To lower beings only is akin. 

And long I sought from this worse self to go, 
And with the best lead calm and lovely days, 
Remote from error’s dark and crookéd ways, 

Yet in the midst of human joy and woe. 

But ah! I found such parting might not be, 
Since Love itself may often be a claim 
On sweet compassion born of mortal blame ; 

And thus arose the Love bestowed on me. 

So now I wear, submissive for Love's sake, 

The chains of flesh and spirit none can break. 


IIl.—UNDER THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 
As weary child, whose hands are fain to keep 
For ever spring flowers gathered in the wood, 
At twilight drops them on its homeward road, 
I let sweet memories go before I sleep. 
Their sweetness faintly follows in my track, 
Life is the echo of a-strain that dies, 
And through a mist I see sad wistful eyes, 
I hear familiar voices call me back. 
3ut Death unswerving lures me passive on. 
I take his friendly hand and have no tears 
For all the vanished glory of tht years, 
And all the spoils of youth so lightly w 
For One, I know, discerns what time is 
For Life to be translated into Rest. « 
M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
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I.—_HOME NOTES. ‘Personal consecration” is now a somewhat 
frequent topic at Church Congresses, Wesleyan Con- 
ferences, Scotch Assemblies, and Christian gather- 
ings of aless formal kind. And among the views 
bearing on the subject that are happily obtaining pre- 
dominance, one of vital importance is, that a3 Christ 
“is made to us of God wisdom and righteousness 
and sanctification and redemption,” it is by be- 
lieving on Christ as our holiness that the spirit of 
consecration will be obtained. _ It is observed that in 
the earlier stages of the Christian life, men believe on 
Christ as thetr righteousness, and that it is often 
something like a second conversion when they receive 
him as their holiness too. We regret to observe 
that this very interesting subject is getting mixed up 
in some quarters with disturbing speculations on 
| Christian perfection. The truth that Christ is the source 
of holiness is very blessed ; it will be a grievous thing 
if it shall raise a cloud of metaphysical discussion on 
| the meaning of perfection and the possibility of our 
getting quit in this life of indwelling corruption. 
We have been struck with a brief notice of the 
means taken ata recent meeting of Congregational 
| ministers at Nottingham, to obtain the spirit of 
thorough consecration. The morning of one of the 
days during which their conference lasted: was set 
| apart by many ministers and deacons, according to a 
| suggestion which had been made, for special con- 
| fessions and supplications. The correspondent of 


FRESH CONSECRATION. 
WHILE, on the part of the world, we are unhappily 
witnessing in these times fresh developments of 
sundry evil things—such as gambling, luxury, and ex- 
travagance, alike in dress, in eating and in drinking, 
and while there is also much to dishearten us in the 
aspect and spirit of many religious circles, there is 
certainly one thing to be struck by and to be thankful 
for—the increasing number of persons who are con- 
secrating themselves, in the spirit of Christ, to the 
service of man and the glory of God. There is a | 
growing class who are assiduously learning the lesson 
to deny themselves, take up the cross, and follow 
Christ. So long as these persons devote themselves to 
caring for the sick and reclaiming the outcast and the 
wanderer, the world admires and praises them; but 
another feeling is apt to be roused when they remon- 
strate with the world’s ungodliness, and urge the 
message of the Gospel on those who are living in 
neglect of it. Many things are liable to be said 
against them, and their most sincere and genuine acts 
are apt to be ascribed to mere hypocrisy and ostenta- 
tiousness. And doubtless every spiritual movement 
has a percentage of wood, hay, and stubble mixed up 
with it, and every intense movement has certain signs 
of extravagance and exaggeration, which, to those who 
dislike it, furnish a ready handle for condemning it 
out and out. But surely there is much cause to admire 
the efforts of those who are seeking for a more pure 
spirit of consecration in their Lord’s service. The 
times unquestionably demand it. Christianity is 
sometimes declared to be a failure. Even in its most 
successful seats, vast masses of the population remain | 
untouched, and enormous vices flourish in wild luxuri- 
ance. To what is this owing ? Certainly not to any | 
want of love or grace on the part of God—the Gospel 
is a revelation of the unsearchable riches of both. The 
true cause must be found in the half-heartedness, the 
worldliness, the selfishness of those who have received 
God’s grace. In these circumstances, it is both beau- 
tiful and delightful to find Christian men and women 
full of the desire to separate themselves from every- 
thing that hinders their usefulness, and to be filled 
with the spirit of Christ. It may be remarked that | p,, : netyiy : : 
many of those who are becoming pals for this patel Po aan dee Cidade ee 
spirit do not sit very closely to any branch of the | <on and R. W. Dale. The addresses were remark- 
visible Church. It has ever been a characteristic of | sp) for their brevity, their closeness to their subjects, 
the Protestant Churches that the more gushing and | .n4 their happy relations to one another.” 
zealous spirits have been apt to leave their pale. On May such meetings, with the like experience, be 
the other hand, the Church of Rome, by her affiliated | },.1q everywhere! 
orders and societies, finds scope for their enthusiasm, r 
while it retains their allegiance. Churches should| _ v , ' 
take all the good they can get out of the ardour of | THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 
those whose hearts have been set on fire, and while| A good deal of attention has been drawn to a 
tempering their zeal where it needs to be restrained, | speech delivered by the Duke of Argyll at Helens- 
rather try to rise to their level of earnestness, than to | burgh, in which his Grace gave pretty fully his views 
bring them down to a colder tone. |on the great question of disestablishment. While 
III. n.s. 10 


the Independent describes the meeting that followed 

as one of the most solemn he ever attended. “I 
| could not help feeling,” he says, ‘* how real-a thing 
| is spiritual life. No cne who attended can forget the 
| powerful influence which moved every soul. The Holy 
Ghost was there as truly as on the morning of Pente- 
cost. Here was a great assembly of men and women, 
of every variety of age, and temperament, and. expe- 
rience, and all were moved by one unseen power, 
and all were exhilarated by the breathings of one 
Divine influence. There are, indeed, other. things 
than those which reach the mind through the senses, 
and in states of quickened consciousness we learn the 
deep meaning of those words, ‘The power of the 
world to come.’ There were three addresses, 
divided from each other by hymns and prayers. The 
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concluding that the best and wisest way of making 
provision for the Christian ministry was through an 


established Church, and while expressing his belief | her latitudinarianism, can latitudinarianism be such a 


that it would be unwise to meddle with the established 
Churches of England and Scotland, the Duke admitted 
that the setting up of such institutions belonged to a 
past age, and that they were not in harmony with the 
principles which were in the ascendant now. He 
reviewed the other possible ways of supporting the 
clergy, especially that of concurrent endowment and 
that of the voluntary principle. He was not opposed 
on principle to concurrent endowment, because he did 
not think that it was possible for parliaments as now 
constituted to decide as to what was true in religion, 
and in spending the public money, the representatives 
of the people did so for the people, and not on pre- 


cisely the same principles on which they would spend | 
But concurrent endowment | 


their private income. 
tended to restrict religious liberty—tended to that 
state of things which we now saw in Germany, where 
the civil authorities were the rulers of the Church, He 
did not at all admire the way in which the Church 
was ruled by these authorities in Germany ; but on 
inquiring of German statesmen why they adopted a 
policy so inconsistent with the freedomof the Churches, 
he was told that the Government paid the Churches, 
and therefore claimed the right to control them. In 
regard to the system of congregational voluntaryism, 
he disliked it, because it made the minister too depen- 
dent on the people, and it did not provide for the 
extension of the Church in needy districts. At the 
same time it was an excellent thing for congregations 
to help to pay their ministers, and much might be 
done by such a scheme as Dr. Robertson’s for extend- 
ing the Church in necessitous districts. At the pre- 
sent time there was a reaction in favour of establish- 
ments because it was believed that more latitude in 
doctrine was allowed in them than in other Churches. 
Statesmen for this reason were disposed to favour 
them. But there was a risk that this latitude might 
be carried too far. If the Church of England became 
Romish, or if the Church of Scotland became Ration- 
alistic, the connection with the State could not last. 
Among the friends of establishments there has 
been much more satisfaction with the fact that a 
nobleman so highly esteemed for his character, 
intellect, and patriotism as the Duke of Argyll has 
given such emphatic testiraony to the desirableness 
of maintaining the two established Churches of the 
country, than with the grounds on which he has done 
it. For in the hands of the other side—of those who 
do not support establishments—the concessions of his 
Grace have been turned into arguments bearing 
against his own conclusion. If the principles of the 
age would not originate such institutions, it is asked, 
why should they be maintained? If receiving the 
State’s pay restricts freedom when all are endowed, 
must it not do so when only one is endowed? If it 
be highly desirable that the people of the congre- 
gation should pay, say one-third part of their minis- 
ter’s salary, why not the whole, if they are able to do 











son’s scheme, why not other schemes? If the 
Church of England be in danger of perishing through 


blessing as some allege? At every point, it is said, 
the Duke has suggested arguments against himself, 
and the agents of the Liberation Society will pro- 
bably turn his speech to their account in their endea- 
vours to increase the current which is hostile to our 
established Churches. 

We do not of course go into the merits of this 
question ; we wish merely to indicate how the battle 
goes ;—a battle which, terminate as it may, carries 
such mighty issues for the cause of Christianity in 
our land. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION.—SCIENCE AND 
RELIGION. 


The want of harmony unfortunately prevailing 
between science and religion makes us turn to the 
proceedings of the British Association with no 
ordinary interest, to see whether on the part of men 
of science themselves there comes any light that may 
enable them, while ardently prosecuting science, to 
accept the g:srious discoveries of Revelation. The 
fundamental question is the question of a Creator ; 
and then comes the question, whether this Creator 
has ever spoken to his creatures in another language 
from that of natural law. The address of the Presi- 
dent, Professor Williamson, did not throw much 
light upon either question; of course he was not 
bound to state his views, and his silence must not 
receive too unfavourable an interpretation. Occupied, 
however, as he was in considering the properties of 
atoms, and in classifying them according to certain 
affinities which belong to the different kinds, it would 
not have been much out of his way to inquire whence 
these original diversities could have arisen, dr to 
point out in this an evidence of a power external to 
the atoms themselves. 

It was otherwise, however, in the address of Mr. 
Clerk Maxwell on molecules. Hedescribedthe modern 
molecular theory—in some respects the same as the 
old atomic theory—that even when the body consti- 
tuted by the molecules is at rest, there is a perpetual, 
though to us it may be unobserved, motion in the mole- 
cules themselves. Inthe case of gases and liquids this was 
more observable ; in gases, it was the constant motion 
of the molecules that constituted pressure. The fact 
was, that every molecule of the air around us was in 
perpetual motion, at the rate of about seventeen miles 
a second; and the- reason why we were not over- 
whelmed by such a hurricane was, that the particles 
were moving in opposite directions, and that being 
struck by as many on the one side as on the other, we 
were not knocked about by the tremendous cannonade 
as it might have been expected that we should be. 
But then, with regard to these properties of molecules, 
how did they come about ? It could not be from any | 
law of evolution, for no change had ever taken place | 
in the properties of molecules; they were the same 





! now as they had ever been. They could not therefo 


so? If voluntary effort could produce Dr. Robert- | be ascribed to any of the causes we call natural 
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Neither could they have been eternal ; for the exact 
quality of each molecule to all others of the same 
kind, gave it, as Sir John Herschel had remarked, the 
essential character of a manufactured article, and pre- 
cluded the idea of its being eternal. Science was in- 
competent to reason upon the creation of matter itself 
out of nothing. When we contemplated not matter 
itself, but the form in which it exists, the mind found 
something on which it could lay hold. It might be 
what metaphysicians called a necessary fact that matter 
should exist in space, and be capable of motion. But 
it was not a necessary fact that in every molecule of 
hydrogen there should be exactly so much matter and 
no more. Here was a fundamental fact that resisted 
the influence of all natural causes. Though the ma- 
terial universe should crumble to dust, the molecules 
out of which it was built, the foundation stones of the 
material universe, remained unbroken and unworn. 
‘* They continue this day as they were created, perfect 
in number, and measure, and weight ; and from the in- 
effaceable characters impressed on them, we may learn 
that those aspirations after accuracy in measurement, 
truth in statement, and justice in action, which we 
reckon among our noblest attributes as men, are ours 
because they are essential constituents of the image of 
Him who in the beginning created not only the 
heaven and the earth, but the materials of which 
heaven and earth consist.” 

We observe that the religious services, more or less 
in connection with the Association, were this year 
more numerous and more varied than formerly; and 
that among them was a moming prayer-meeting of 
men of science, who believe in prayer, in which there 
took part Professor Balfour of Edinburgh, Dr. J. H. 
Gladstone, Mr. Brooke of London, and Dr. Ogle of 
Derby. 


CHARGES OF HERESY IN SCOTLAND. 

The two cases of alleged heresy, about which the 
community has been so much agitated, that of Mr. 
Knight of Dundee, and that of Dr. Wallace of 
Edinburgh, have terminated without either formal 
retractation on the one side, or deposition on the 
other. Both gentlemen have made certain explana- 
tions which have been accepted by their respective 
Presbyteries, so that no actual ground of prosecution 
remains.’ Mr. Knight’s case, on the efficacy of prayer 
in the physical region, referred to a point which, 
though clear in itself, does certainly involve many 
abstruse metaphysical questions; and it is quite 
probable that Mr. Knight was himself at first some- 
what uncertain of his own position—did not see very 
clearly the bearing of his views on all the questions 
involved, and without being convinced that it was 
altogether wrong, saw that there was enough of 
obscurity and difficultyin it to make it unfit to stand a 
siege. The Presbytery, in taking him to task, seemed 
to have been influenced chiefly by a feeling of alarm 
at any tampering with the great and glorious privilege 
of prayer. On some points, Mr. Knight showed 
Wclearly that his real views differed fundamentally 
from those to which his position appeared to point. 








In the case of Dr. Wallace, the chief matter involved 
was of a simpler kind. Did he, or did he not, believe 
in the doctrine of our Lord’s resurrection from the 
dead? Dr. Wallace has so emphatically and categori- 
cally repudiated all intention to call in question for a 
moment the reality of the resurrection, that the 
principal charge against him has collapsed. He 
has also committed himself to orthodox views in 
general, and to the Confession of Faith, which he 
has signed; so that his Presbytery have simply re- 
proved him for incautious language, and urged him to 
avoid the use of a style which both brings his own 
orthodoxy under suspicion, and imperils the interests 
of truth. 


WORKING MEN AND THEIR ADVISERS. 
What between the Social Science Association, 
Diocesan Conferences, the Church Congress at Bath, 
and all the other occasions of public discussion, our 
friend the British workman has been undergoing a 
good deal of dissection and receiving a large measure 
of advice. It may be useful to bring together some 
of the leading views that have been expressed regard- 
ing him. One of the points on which discussion has 
turned is, whether it is the money of the working 
classes that has swelled the excise returns so greatly 
of late. Mr. Potter, annoyed at the attempt to 
damage the movement for better wages by the assump- 
tion that the increase all goes to drink, has denied 
that the charges against the working classes are 
justified to the extent implied, and that it is by them 
that exciseable products are mainly consumed. It 
seems to us that, on the one hand, it is irritating to the 
working classes to bring wholesale accusations of this 
kind against them, as if they were all alike intemperate, 
or as if they were the only intemperate class in the 
community. It is also somewhat irritating to apply 
to them a rule which is not applied to other classes 
of the community—to determine the amount of re- 


| muneration which they ought to receive for their 


work by the kind of purpose to which the most im- 
provident of their order are likely to apply it. On 
the other hand, the fact is too plain to be denied that 
a large percentage of the increased wages of the 
working classes is spent on strong drink, and that the 
fact that it is so has a very great lowering effect on 
their character as a whole. No man could be more 
disposed than the Earl of Shaftesbury to think and 
hope well of the working man and his employment 
of his leisure; since in the early part of his career 
the shortening of the hours of labour was one of the 
objects most strenuously contended for by his lordship. 


The Testimony of Lord Shaftesbury 
is, that weavers and spinners are not making a bad use 
of their leisure, but that, as a whole, miners, navvies, 
and many who are employed in the working of metals 
are very reckless. At Weymouth, a few weeks ago, 
he told of a contractor who had been applied to for 
an increase of wages by his men, and that one of the 
conditions was that every day half-a-crown was to be 
paid to each of them, which half-crown was-devotec 
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to the public-house ; their wives and children being 
in a state of misery and destitution. He told of an 
iron work where there had been pointed out to him a 
group of about a dozen men, whose earnings were 
about ten guineas each per week; and yet to such a 
state had drink and gambling brought them that their 
employer did not believe that one of them on the day 
before the pay could produce three shillings and six- 
pence. Lord Shaftesbury contrasted this state of 
things with the case of two men in similar employ- 
ment, who had saved £500 and. £700 respectively, 
and went to begin business for themselves. This 
might happen far oftener, and would, if the working 
people of this country were as provident as those 
abroad. It was quite marvellous what a Frenchman 
would sometimes save out of a little more than a 
franc a day. He had always been an advocate of 
early marriages, but the young men hinted to him 
that the girls were so extravagant in dress, that they 
did not care to link their lives with helpmeets so de- 
voted to decoration. It was a thousand pities that 
girls should do so; for while nothing was more 
comely than the face of a young girl in simple and 
natural costume, it was often made positively re- 
pulsive by the gewgaws and artificial ornaments that 
were so often heaped upon it. His lordship pressed 
| onthe working people of Weymouth and of England 
to rise to the high destiny which they were called to 
fulfil. ? 


‘They must ever have before them their great and 
| glorious destiny; they must remember that they had 
| great duties to discharge here to that end; they must 
look to that ‘city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God.’ Having that before 
them, it would sweeten their toil, elevate their 
thoughts, bring on charity to their neighbours, har- 
mony among all classes, employers and employed, 
rich and poor, great and small, wise and simple, all 
would enjoy that which God had given them, and 
they would have a foretaste of that which their 
brethren on the other side of the Channel had pros- 
tituted to the worst purposes; but those before him, 
with a holy sentiment of gratitude to God and a sense 
of their true position, would have-a foretaste on earth 
even of that which was called ‘Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity.’ ”’ 





At the Social Science Association, the subject of 
British industry in general was discussed in a paper 
by 

Mr. Brassey, M.P., 
who, however, did not dwell much on the moral 
aspects of the present commotion, but rather tended 
to quiet the fears so generally prevalent that British 
industry is about to perish. For all the changes of 
the past years, and for all the predictions as to the 
future, the fact was that we were going on much as 
before. If increased wages obliged manufacturers to 
charge more for their work, they were readily getting 
the increased prices. The progress of our industry 
had undergone no check, and there was no special 
reason to apprehend that it would undergo {any but 
what had been common. The worst of the present 
state of things was that so many were not making a 
good use of their increased leisure and means. The 








fact was, their prosperity had come on them sud- 
denly, and without their being trained and prepared 
for it. The interests of manual labour had under- 
gone an immense improvement during the last few 
years, and in many instances most properly. The 
miner had hitherto been underpaid, and he hoped 
that hereafter, both underground and above-ground, 
he would be a less degraded and more civilised 
being. 
Church Congress and Agricultural Labourers. 

At the Church Congress in Bath the Bishop of Ox- 
ford complained of the manner in which the clergy were 
held up in rural districts as the enemies and oppressors 
of the people. The position they ought to maintain 
in the quarrel between the farmers and the labourers 
was that of strict neutrality. They had no power to 
settle the scale according to which the [labourers 
should be paid, and therefore they had no right to 
interfere. It was said by some that the function of 
the Church was to elevate the condition of the people, 
but that was not what the gospel taught. The new 
gospel taught each man to struggle for himself and 
only for himself; the old gospel taught that advance- 
ment was to be obtained by all co-operating for the 
common good. The Church must apply moral and 
spiritual means for the advancement of the world. 
‘¢ By the power of great examples and noble lives ; by 
eloquence and earnestness of speech; by loyalty to 
great institutions and reverence for places of ancient 
renown; by poetry and proverb, wise sayings and 
well-remembered songs; by traditions of home and 
early childhood, of schools and colleges in opening 
life ; by chance conversations, and by seeds of reason- 
ing which have rested and taken root in the soul; by 
a thousand subtle influences which no rate of wages 
or profits can measure, and which no money can com- 
mand; by personal kindnesses which draw the sting 
from a sense of inferiority in rank ; above all, by the 
drawing of man’s heart to God, by stirrings off con- 
science, by forces which bend the will, form the 
character, and change the life, the course of this world 
is moved and will be moved to the end. This is the 
Church’s territory.’’ 

Mr. Llewelyn Davies argued for the labourers’ 
side of the question. Canon Girdlestone followed. 
He thought the clergy had not done their duty. He 
solemnly declared that the man he should fear most 
to meet at the last great day was the poor labourer, 
who perhaps, if he had exercised his ministry more 
fearlessly and more faithfully in denouncing social 
abuses, might have been spared a life of misery and 
penury and a pauper’s grave. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
FRANCE AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 


Things are shaping themselves to strange issues, 
and events are assuming the appearance of connection 
with each other which could have been little suspected 
of any such relation. The pilgrimages which were so 
lately the subject of astonishment, mingled with pity, 
are now viewed as the manifestations of a spirit which 
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has for its aim, first, to place the Count de Cham- 
bord on the throne of France ; second, to restore to 
the Pope all that has been taken from him by the 
king and people of Italy; third, to carry out the 
Syllabus, and declare war on all modern science ana 
progress ; fourth, to humble the Germans, and get 
back Lorraine and Alsace for France; fifth, to wrest 
Spain from the control of a Republic; and sixth, 
and generally, to make Europe comfortable under the 
control of the Pope and the priests. Towards these 
ends it has been sought to elicit a spirit of fanaticism, 
partly religious and partly patriotic, and to bring this 
spirit to bear, by-and-by, on the subjugation of Ger- 
many and Italy. It is thought that if the French 
people shall only be roused to the degree to which 
they are capable of being roused, they will be a 
match for every one else, and will go forth to war in 
a very different spirit from that in which they went to 
meet the German armies. Hence the persistency 
with which France and Rome are connected, and 
the notion encouraged that both will either be saved 
or lost together. The opinion of a large part of the 
people, it is affirmed, is in favour of the Count de 
Chambord. The accession, according to reports, of 
most of the members of the Orleans family to his 
interest, gives him whatever weight may come from 
them. The majority of the Chamber are said to be in 
his favour, and the 5th of November, when the Na- 
tional Assembly is indicted to meet, is eagerly waited 
for, as the day when this grand scheme of operations 
shall begin to be realised. 

To us in this country the 5th of November is not 
a day of good omen either for gunpowder or other 
| plots; and the proverbial uncertainty of all such 
manceuvres may receive a new verification long before 
then. But we may gather how very serious the 
crisis is, for the interests of religious toleration, by the 
memorial which the Protestants have made public. 
In their view the accession of the Count de Chambord 
to the throne of France would only be the signal for 
the renewal of those disastrous measures of repression 
and persecution of Protestants which made some of 
his predecessors so infamous. The Bourbons get the 
credit of a uniformity of conviction which remembers 
nothing and forgets nothing ; and it is believed that 
were they in power, with the priesthood for their 
backbone, they would not shrink from measures 
that would deprive France of religious, not to say 
political freedom, and perhaps renew the scenes of 
St. Bartholomew’s day or of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. When such views and forebodings 
are seriously maintained, it.is no wonder if not only 
k the friends of truth and liberty in France, but all over 
Europe, are deeply concerned, and watch with most 
serious interest the next meeting of the Assembly. 
It is very certain that the condition and attitude of 
France must have an important bearing on the whole 
of Europe for a long time; and should it be turned 
into a vast volcano, the ‘strip of silver ” that separates 
our country from it would not be much of a protection 
for us. Seldom have the nations of Europe been in 
astate to remind them more of their dependence on 











the Unseen Hand that guides and governs all; and 
seldom have the Protestants of France, and of Europe 
generally, been in circumstances calling so loudly for 
prayer to Him who doeth according to his will in the 
armies of heaven and among the inhabitants of the 
earth. 

M. E. de Pressensé, in some remarks addressed to 
the Alt-Catholic Conference of Constance, thus no- 
tices the boldness of the priestly party, and the signi- 
ficant indications of their policy which their journals 
and sermons are now throwing out :— 


‘It becomes more and more evident that religious 
questions are assuming a preponderant place in the 
struggles of this so-called positivist century. -Just 
now we find religion underlying the whole State ac- 
tion. It dominates our home and our foreign policy; 
and if we do not show ourselves watchful and re- 
solved, we shall ere long find ourselves engaged in 
that most frightful form of war, a religious one. 
Crusades are preached in a shameless and a ruthless. 
spirit, not only from the pulpit, but in episcopal let- 
ters and those circulars which give the tone to French 
pilgrimages. This detestable mixing up of religion 
in politics is the natural consequence of the insolent 
triumph of the Ultramontanists within the last three 
years.” : 


THE NEW COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE, 


A year or two ago we had the new Council of the 
Vatican, and now we have had the new Council, if it 
may be called so, of Constance. One Vatican 
Council, it must be admitted, is much like another in 
tone and spirit; but the Council of Constance of the 
fifteenth century was a great contrast to that of the 
nineteenth. Then it was a Church council, that met 
to consider what was to be done in answer to the call 
of Christendom for a reform of the Church; and, by 
way of practical answer, the Council committed to 
the flames two ofthe best and holiest men whom God 
ever gave to his Church, John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague. Now, those who meet at Constance are the 
Alt-Catholics, who have separated from the Church 
of Rome because of the recent assumption of infalli- 
bility by the Pope, and who are now bent on doing 
what they can to secure those reforms which four 
centuries have failed to obtain through the ordinary 
channels. The proceedings of the Congress consisted 
mainly of reports regarding progress during the last 
year, and discussions of what was to be done here- 
after. The chief subject of consideration was a 
detailed constitution for the Alt-Catholic Church. 
The statistics brought up showed that in Prussia the 
number of members was above 15,000; in Bavaria, 
above 13,000; in Baden, 9,000; in Hesse, 600. 
Altogether, the number in the German Empire was 
believed to be 200,000. 

The correspondent of the Guardian lays great 
stress on the religious earnestness of the Alt-Catho- 
lics :—** One cannot but be struck with the earnest 
spiritual tone pervading the proceedings of these Old 
Catholics, and their evident aim, in all their arrange- 
ments, to bring to perfection those things which are 
good and religious. It was so, I thought, at Cologne 
last year, and the same spirit, I believe, animates the 
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Congress at Constance. The Old Catholic movement 
has not fallen to the level of a religious sect, or the 
excitement of a political body; it is political and 
national, but, above all, it keeps up its character of 
being a deeply religious movement.” 

We have great pleasure in reprinting the following 
passages of a letter:from our esteemed contributor, the 
Dean of Chester, addressed to the Zimes shortly after 
the meeting :— 


“‘ The first thing to strike any one, listening to the 
speeches, and taking part in the conversations at Cori- 
stance, was the clear evidence afforded of a decisive 
and final breach with the Papacy. This fact was 
fully and generally recognised as the essential con- 
dition of all projected Church reforms. The feeling, 
too, on the subject, shown by every one, was deep 
and intense; and there is a force in the German 
phraseology which helped to make this feeling all the 
more apparent to a stranger. Such words as Papis- 
mus, Romanismus, Vaticanismus, Jesuitismus, Ultra- 
montanismus, Curialismus, were like a peal of bells 
(1 was going to say ‘muffled bells,” but nothing 
could be louder or more distinct) ringing all through 
the Congress. . .. Nothing is more characteristic ofthe 
new point of departure than the position assigned to 
the laity in this Synod and throughout the Church 
constitution. That the laity should have correlative 
rights with the clergy is evidently viewed by the able 
and learned men who have had the chief hand in 
drawing up this constitution as an arrangement alike 
suited to the present time and in harmony with the 
principles of the Primitive Church. . . . It would be 
ungrateful not to record the feeling manifested at 
Constance towards other Christian communions. 
This feeling was most noble and generous, and as 
different as possible from the spirit of the Syllabus 
and the Papal and Curialistic tradition. There was, 
indced, no symptom of a fanatical belief that all 
Churches are suddenly to coalesce in one organic 
union; but it was contended by all that we may 
know one another better and esteem one another 
more justly; and the Standing Committee was de- 
finitely charged with the responsibility of taking steps 
to this end, in reference both to the East and to the 
West. Side by side with this feeling, and in the 
expectation of procuring light by means of such 
action, it was admitted that there must in due time 
be a revision of Church doctrine, a re-writing of 
Church history, and a thorough sifting of Church 
regulations. Some changes are considered certain. 
In other respects it cannot be predicted what the 
changes will be. But it is determined by these Ger- 
man Old Catholics that consolidation shall precede 
reform. The requisite alterations are to be made, 
not by this or that person according to his own pre- 
dilections, but after careful debate and through 
regularly-constituted organs. It is impossible not 
to see that this movement has now acquired a Euro- 
pean interest, The German and Swiss newspapers 
of the last ten days have shown very clearly that it is 
viewed as potential for great results. The flower and 
the strength of the Roman Catholic Professors of 
Theology and Law in Germany are on this side. I 
will only add that a manly simplicity is very con- 
spicuous in all the proceedings of the Old Catholic 

y- Their religion will not be one of postures and 
ceremonies, of excitement and display.” 


EVANGELICAL CHURCH OF PRUSSIA. 
Great interest has been excited in Prussia by the 
publication of the new constitution which the Ministry 





of Public Worship has issued for the national Evangeli- 
cal Church, In the first instance, it is to be applic- 
able only to the older portion of the country, and 


thereafter it is intended to extend it to the remoter | 


parts. The plan is based on a gradation of Church 
courts. First, the parish council, of from four to 
twelve members, with power of appeal to a larger 
parish assembly. Next, the district synod, or presby- 
tery, consisting of all the clergy in the district and one 


layman from each parish, the superintendent of the | 


district to be president. Thirdly, the provincial synod, 
consisting of an equal number of clerical and lay mem- 
bers, elected by the district synods, with certain 
members nominated by the King, and a theological 
professor, representing the university of the province. 


Finally, it is contemplated to have a general synod or | 


assembly, but this is not yet to come into operation. 
No change is proposed by this scheme in the mode of 
electing pastors. As before, they will be elected in 
some instances by the Crown or by private patrons, 
and in other instances by the parish. The electors 
under the new scheme are to be males of full age, and 
of the clerical faith, of good character and in com- 
munion with the Church. It is provided that any one 
who has incurred scandal by contempt of God’s word 
or by a bad life shall be deprived of his vote; and so 
also any one who persistently absents himself from 
public worship and the sacraments. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE—AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


The Report presented to Parliament by Sir Bartle 
Frere contains much interesting information as to the 
state of Egypt, and the slave-trade in Africa generally. 
In most respects, Egypt is much less addicted to the 
slave-trade than it was some thirty or forty years ago. 
It cannot now be carried on openly as before; the 
slave-market of Cairo, which used to be one of the 
sights shown to strangers, is no longer in existence. 
The number of domestic slaves, however, has increased 
in Egypt, and that chiefly on account of the great 
prosperity of the country, inasmuch as very many ad- 
ditional families now have one or more domestic slaves. 
When the Khedive was dealt with by Sir Bartle on 
the subject of the slave-trade, he did not attempt to 
deny its existence ; and he added that he would gladly 
assist in suppressing it, but as a Mussulman prince he 
had great difficulties to contend against ; the institu- 
tion of domestic slavery had existed in those countries 
for many centuries before Mahometanism itself, and 
it was impossible to stop it immediately by a coup de 
sabre. He was willing to try to put an end to it in 
Central Africa. Sir Bartle Frere adverts to the enor- 
mous influence of the Kiedive, now ruling over tens 
of millions of the negro race. He expresses the belief 
that a man so intelligent as he is cannot fail, in the 
light of the facts around him and of the world’s experi- 
ence, to see what a canker slavery must be in his 
dominions. ‘* What a curse and social canker sucha 
state of things must prove cannot escape the observa- 
tion of his Highness and his advisers, who may see in 
various parts of the world the difficulties arising from 
an Imperial dynasty of foreign sovereigns, a rich and 
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| luxurious middle class of natives holding honest free 
| labour in contempt, and a labouring class of Helots 
or slaves. To those who can imagine such a.condi- 
tion of society (and it seems to me imminent in Egypt 
unless slavery is abolished), it must be evident that 
such social conditions are not only unnatural, and dan- 
| gerous in themselves, but of a character which no Euro- 
pean civilised power would like to see extended. 

The account of the slave-market at Zanzibar is 
| furnished by Mr. Hill, Secretary of the Embassy. 
| The market is now held in a small square, surrounded 
| on three sides by houses. He entered at half-past 
| four in the afternoon, and found the slaves sitting in 
rows packed close together, and herded by an Arab or 
anegro. There were about ninety slaves. Many, he 
says, wore a set and wearied look, many were fat and 
gay, while two young men and a boy alone confirmed, 
by their skeleton frames and looks of misery, the 
sensational tales often written of these markets. 
Most were naked, save a clout round the waist of 
the men, and a cloth thrown loosely over the women. 
Some of the women, however, were gaudily dressed 
in coloured robes, with short clipped hair, eyes and 
eyebrows painted black, and henna-dyed foreheads, 
with heavy rings and armlets. When the market 
_ fairly began, first the sickliest and most wretched 

were trotted out. The price of one boy was seven dol- 

lars ; he was stripped and examined by a connoisseur, 
| teeth, arms, and eyes, and finally he was rejected. The 
| examination of the women was yet more disgusting. 

Among the obstacles to the abolition of the slave- 
trade in parts of the world where Turkish influence 
| prevails, a serious one arises from the fact that even 

officials in high places buy and sell slaves. In illus- 
tration of this, “when the Indian Government was 
| inquiring into a statement that slaves had been im- 
ported from Jeddah to Bombay by the followers of a 
lady of very high rank who had just returned from a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, it appeared that rich foreigners 
| performing the Haj were in the habit of purchasing 


| 


and Circassia, as well as from Africa; and the trade 
had been so systematized that when the purchaser 
was from India, the form of manumission before the 


though the papers securing freedom were not given 
to the freed man, but kept by the master.”’ 

It is said that on one occasion when the Patriarch 
of the Coptic Church was sent on some good errand 
to Abyssinia, he contrived to kill two dogs with one 
bone, bringing down with him nineteen slaves! 


Ill.—THE MISSION FIELD. 
SPIRIT OF THE ANNUAL REPORTS, 
THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Unlike some of its neighbours, the Baptist Mission 
Report ends instead of begins with the finances ; but, 
as before, we may dismiss that matter by remarking 
| that, though its revenue has not been quite equal to 








| hundred and twenty have been baptized into Christ. 








slaves in the slave-market in Mecca, which was | brothers in the boys’ school, their parents had heard 
| abundantly supplied by importations from Georgia | the Gospel preached in their own villages, and had 


| 


Kazi and local authorities was generally gone through, | 


| 


that of its highest year, 1870, it has been larger by 
£6,776 than the revenue of 1872, and amounts in 
whole to the sum of £38,611. 

The stations and missions of the Society noticed in 
the Report are: INDIA (BENGAL—Calcutta, Dum- 
Dum, Baraset, Pergunnahs, Serampore, Sewry, Cut- 
wa, Sonthalistan, Jessore, Bachergunge, Dinagepore, 
Darjeeling, Chittagong, Dacca, Tipperah, Mymen- 
sing; NORTHERN INDIA, Monghyr, Patna, Benares, 
Agra, Chitowra, Muttra, Delhi, Rohtuck, Allahabad, 
Simla; SOUTHERN INDIA, Poonah) ; CEYLON, CHINA, 
West Inpres, Western Africa: also Brittany in 
France, Norway, and Rome. 

It is reported that about two thousand baptisms (of 
adults) have taken place during the year ; a very con- 
siderable number. In India, no mission has been 
more successful than that to the Sonthals. 

Sonthal Mission. Begun in 1865; the mission made 
slow progress for a year or two; at the end of 1871, 
the converts were only thirty-five. During the past 
year, however, a remarkable work of grace has ap- 
peared among the people, and not less than two 


In addition to these there are hundreds of inquirers, 
and the whole district appears to be stirred. ‘‘There 
is no need,’’ says the Rev. G. H. Rouse, who lately 
visited the mission, ‘to have paid native preachers, 
because the whole Church is a preaching Church,” 
Children have been the means of leading many to 
Christ. Of the boys attending school, fifteen or 
twenty have been received into the church, and prayer 
meetings among them are frequent. In several cases 
the boys have gone out, of their own accord, to preach 
to their heathen fellow-countrymen. Two lads went 
to Sultanabad and spoke of Christ, and, as the result, 
six households expressed their desire to become 
Christians; others have been the means of leading 
their fathers and mothers to the Saviour. Seven 
girls have also been baptized. In the case of five, 
‘while they were converted in the school, and their 


received it; and they were all baptized together.’’ 
Eighty-five persons were on one occasion baptized at 
once, meluding five Christian households, fathers, 
mothers, sons, and daughters. 

The Report notices with satisfaction the completion 
of Dr. Wenger’s translation of the Scriptures into 
Sanscrit, and the importance of the whole Word of 
God now being found in a language deemed sacred 
by the Hindus. The following remarks occur on the 
important subject of 


Educational Prospects. 

‘¢ The accession of Lord Northbrook to the Govern- 
ment of India is likely largely to affect the progress of 
education in Bengal. Already the Viceroy has signi- 
fied his intention to withdraw considerable sums from 
the support of the higher education of the Government 
colleges, in order to devote them to the instruction of | 
the masses of the people. Hitherto the contributions 
of the State have been almost entirely absorbed in the 
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or no encouragement. It is more than time that the 
beneficent objects of the despatch of 1854 should be 
carried out, and the poorest of the community receive 
their fair share of the educational advantages the State 
can provide. Another change inaugurated by the 
Viceroy will affect all schools and missionary institu- 
tions, which, like Serampore College, give an educa- 
tion on Christian principles to those who resort to 
them. As books of Christian ethics and philosophy 
form a part of their curriculum, and constitute no part 
of the instruction in Government colleges, the students 
of missionary institutions have had to endure a some- 
what unfair competition in their examinations for 
degrees and scholarships, as they have had to give at- 
tention both to the Government list of subjects and to 
their college course. By the appointment of alterna- 
tive subjects, in which the course of instruction pursued 
in missionary institutions is recognised, Lord North- 
brook has provided against this disadvantage, and the 
students of missionary colleges and schools will now 
have a more equal share in the honours and emolu- 
ments of the university.” 

The West Indies have always been an important 
station of the Baptist mission, and the success may be 
inferred from the fact that in the Jamaica union there 
are now 23,367 members, and 3,228 inquirers. The 
following is 


A Retrospect of Fifty-nine Years in Jamaica. 


‘«We cannot do otherwise than give thanks to God 
as we review the past fifty-nine years during which 
the Baptist mission has been in existence here. At 
the beginning we had but few labourers in the field, 
and of these, the majority were permitted to work but 
a short time, by reason of sickness an death; and 
for many years our mission had to endure bitter and 
unceasing opposition of persons in influential positions, 
and to struggle for existence against the unjust and 
oppressive legislation of a prejudiced and bigoted 
Colonial Government. If Christian missions had not 
been approved and blessed by the Great Head of the 
Church, we should have succumbed under the perse- 
cution to which we were subject, instead of having to 
report, as we do now, that there are upwards of a 
hundred churches connected with ourselves, besides 
the numerous others belonging to other denominations. 
Whatever has been accomplished is due to the bless- 
ing of the Most High upon the efforts of his servants. 
He has. provided the instruments; He has given 
success ; and to Him alone be the praise.” 

In his address to the public meeting, the Rev. 
Thomas Adams, of Allahabad, in addition to much 
that was interesting and stimulating, made the fol- 
lowing remarks on 


Secret Converts. 

“Several years ago, as I was preaching in a vil- 
lage between Muttra and Delhi, I noticed a young 
man who paid great attention to what I was saying, 
and who seemed delighted to see me. After the 
preaching was over he followed me to my tent, and 
told me that he was a believer in Christ. He had 
with him a copy of the New Testament, which he 
had received from a missionary some time before at 
a Mela in Goverdhun. The reading of the Scriptures 
had revealed to him the Saviour, but he said that he 
dared not tell his friends that he was a Christian, 
lest he should be turned out of the village, and dis- 
owned by his relatives. I gave him the best advice I 





could, and was rejoiced to see that the Word of God 
was bearing seed in secret. Some four years ago, 


at a Mela held at Allahabad, I met a man dressed in | 


the garb of a fakir, with a book wrapped up in cloth 
under his arm, and in the course of conversation he 
told me that he was a Christian, and that the book he 


carried was a New Testament, with the teachings of | 
which he seemed to be well acquainted. His story | 


was simply this (and I saw no reason to doubt the 
truth of it)--He' said, ‘I was a Hindoo devotee ; a 
missionary some years ago gave me this copy of the 
New Testament, which I secretly read and studied. 
My eyes were opened to see that Christ was the true 
Saviour, and, having found Him myself, I had a 
strong desire to make Him known to others; I won- 
dered how I could best do this, and I knew that if I 
openly professed Christ I would at once be treated as 
an outcast, so I resolved to continue to wear my old 
garb as a fakir, and read the Word of God to all who 
may be willing to hear me. I read it to the fakirs, 
and even to Hindoo rajahs, into whose palaces my 
dress secures me admission, and I hope that the seed 
which I secretly sow may some day be seen openly.’ 
It is not likely that there are many ‘secret disciples’ 
who, like this man, go about reading the Scriptures ; 
but onc thing is certain, there are in India hundreds 
of men, and women too, who, while they are too timid 
to come out openly, yet in their hearts they are 
believers in Christ, and they must exert a Christian 
influence upon the families among whom they dwell.” 


AN OFFICIAL BLUE BOOK ON INDIAN MISSIONS. 

One of our contemporaries has drawn attention to 
a Government blue book, prepared by Mr. Clements 
R. Markham, C.B., on “‘The Moral and Material 
Progress and Condition of India during the Year 
1871-72.” It is believed to be the first time that a 
Government report has embraced such subjects as the 
result of missions. 


“In the educational section of the official state- 
ment,” says the Standard, ‘ very high value is placed 
on the labours of the missionaries, and facts are given 
which throw a flood of light on this oft-controverted 
subject. Statistics show that a great increase has 
taken place in the number of converts to Christianity 
during the last twenty years. In 1852 the entire 
number of Protestant native converts in India, Bur- 
mah, and Ceylon amounted to 22,400 communicants 
among a body of 128,000 native Christians of all 
ages. In 1862 the communicants were 49,688, and 
the native Christians were 213,182. In 1872 the 
communicants were 78,494, and the converts, young 
and old, numbered 318,363. There are at present 
381 native ordained ministers in India, Burmah, and 
Ceylon, and the native contributions amount to 
£16,000 a year. The native clergy and ministers 
constitute an important body of men, having received 
a high education in English institutions. The pas- 
sage which treats of the ‘general influence of mis- 
sionary teaching’ is very striking in the testimony 
which it bears. It closes by saying, ‘The Government 
of India cannot but acknowledge the great obligation 
under which it is laid by the benevolent exertions made 
by these three hundred missionaries, whose blameless 
example and self-denying labours are infusing new 
vigour into the stereotyped life of the great popula- 
tions placed under English rule, and are preparing 
them to be in every way better citizens of the great 
empire in which they dwell.’ ” 
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CHARACTERS I’VE MET. 
By A RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 
111.—“* TOUGH-'UN..” 


IN a ra-| barges anchor or discharge their cargoes, or 
mt he r| shipbuilding or breaking-up yards, or wharfs 
wintry | are situated. The latter feature being all- 
Octo-|important, as affording opportunities for 
ber af-| “picking up” rust.or waste—rust meaning 
ternoon | old, or for the matter of that new, metal ; 
I was| while waste. is, in mudlark phraseology, a 
1 passing | generic term for anything else that may be 
through | come at, not too hot, too heavy, or too well 
a one-| watched to be “sneaked.” 
side} The spot where I now found Wheeler 
m street, | Dawson had none of these attractions; it 
7 that ran | had not even a muddy bottom, a thing in- 
parallel | dispensable to the constitution of a mud- 
with the | lark’s lurk, seeing that they are often pad- 
fs river| dling about barefooted for hours at a stretch. 
7 for its| Knowing all this, I was surprised to find 
whole| Wheeler there at all, and I was still more 
length. | struck by his manner. In a general way he 
T h e!was notably quick and active in his move- 
| road-| ments, having nothing of the slouch about 
= =—— =| w a yjhim, carrying his head erect, and looking 
SSE was, of| sharply around, not in the ‘furtive manner 
course, considerably higher than the shore, and ; of many boys of his stamp, but with a bold 
its river wall side was guarded by aline ofstout and open glance. Now, however, he was 
wooden railings. It was low tide at the time | slowly crawling along, with his looks fixed 
I was passing, and happening to glance over | on the ground and with his feet was shuffling 
the railings, I saw on the shore below a boy | about the stones, which lay pretty thick .on 
of about thirteen, who was popularly known | this bit of shore. That he was there with 
as “Wheeler” Dawson, a name bestowed | some purpose I felt convinced, and I was 
upon him in consideration of his marked | uncharitable enough to suspect that the pur- 
ability in the cart-wheel-turning line of street | pose was probably not a good one. “ ti 
tumbling, a line to which he specially de-| try to find out what he is after,” I said to 
voted himself during the “outing” season, | myself ; “for even if I don’t succeed in that, 
As a main road much frequented by pleasure-| it may be well to let him see. that he is 
vans was within easy reach of his home, a | observed.” 
ready stage was thus afforded him for the} After watching him for about a minute’s 
display of his accomplishment. Out of the | space, I called out,— 
excursion season he formed one of a band of | “ Hulloa, Wheeler, what brings you on the 
riverside mudlarks of evil repute; but the loose up here?” 
spot at which I now found him was fully a. | He looked up with a rather startled air, 
mile from the regular “lurk” of the band. | but instantly recovering himself, answered 
Now, mudlarks are nothing if not gregarious, | composedly and briefly,—- 
and if from their having worked it out or its} “ Nuffen.” 
being made too “hot” for them, they do} “Oh no, not nothing, Whecler,” I said, 
abandon a lurk, they migrate ina body, and | smiling, and with a shake of the head. 
to haunts selected for their suitability to the “Well, nuffen as ain’t square,” he said. 
Ishmaelitish habits of the class—haunts| Knowing by experience that the best way 
around which there are hiding-places, inac-| to ‘ draw” one of Wheeler's stamp, was to 
cessible to any who are to be deterred by | fall into his own style of talk in carrying on 
fears of wetting or spoiling their clothing ; | a conversation with him, I answered,— 
from which there are several outlets, and in| ‘“ Well, I’m not saying it’s either square or 
the immediate neighbourhood of which | cross, but you know you wouldn’t be all this 
III. nus. II 
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distance away from your lurk and your pals 
unless you had some little game of your own 
on hand. What is it, now,” I continued, as 
he again turned his eyes to the ground; 
“have you lost something ?” 

“ No, I haven’t lost nuffen,” he answered, 
oracularly, and evidently pleased with the 
idea of mystifying me; “ but all the same 
I'm looking for somethink.” 

“ And you are not particular to a trifle as 
to what it may be, eh?” 

“Oh yes I és though, werry pertic’lar,” 
answered Wheeler, emphatically. 

“Oh, and what might the ‘somethink 
pertic’lar’ be ?.” I asked, beginning to suspect 
that I had placed myself in the ridiculous 
position of getting the worst of a chaffing 
match with the sharp-witted mudlark. 

“ A pertic’lar kind o’ stone,” was the boy’s 
answer, given readily enough. 

“Oh!” I said, rather hesitatingly; for I 
was still “all abroad,” “a pertic’lar kind of 
stone, eh!” 

“Yes, a perticlar kind of stone — for 
Tough-un.” 

He added the last words in the tone of 
one who would say, “and now you know 
all about it!” But he had given me credit 
for a knowledge which I did not possess. I 
was still in the dark, and so asked, — 

“ What’s Tough-un?” 

Whereupon Wheeler, laughing aloud, an- 
swered, “ Why, Tough-un ain’t a what, he’s a 
him. I should ’a thought you'd a know’d 
Tough-’un ; he goes in for teaching young ’uns 
to read, and for a persuading of people to be 
teetotalers, and go-to-meeting-ers, and sich 
like ; a sort of a Scripter reader, sort of a 
cove on his own hook, as yer may say!” 

“ Does he live in this neighbourhood ?” I 
asked ; for I felt that if he did, and was 
really the sort of character Wheeler de- 
scribed, I ought to know him. 

“Yes, him and his mother lives in G 
Street: but they ain’t been there long ; 
they’ve com’d from the country somewhere’s.” 

“Ah, I thought he couldn’t have been 
hereabout- long, or I should have known 
him,” I said, in a more self-satisfied tone 
than I had hitherto felt justified in adopting. 

“Or perhaps you don’t know him by that 
name,” suggested Wheeler ; “it’s his mother 
that calls him Tough-’un. We calls him 
Humpy among ourselves, ’cos, yer see, he’s 
had his back broke, and we seed that before 
we know’d his name, which his proper name 
is K. , Jim K. Yue 

“ And what stone is it that you are getting 
for him?” was my next question. 














“Well, a sort as he pointed out to me, 
and as there ain’t much on about here. 
You see he makes ’em ’ere little car’board 
houses as the man and woman goes in and 
out of to tell the weather, and castles, or any 
other of yer fancy sort of buildin’s as he 
gets orders for or sees in picters ; and ain’t 
he clever at it, that’s all; they just look like 
real.” 

“QO, I see,” I said, “ and he uses the stone 
for facing his work.” 

“You've got it this time,” answered 
Wheeler in a half-patronising tone. 

“ And how did he come to set you to find 
the stone for him?” I asked. 

“T setumyself,” was the answer; “‘ he ain't 
wery good on his legs, and so, one day, when 
he told me what he was up to along shore, I | 
says as how I would do it for him if he liked. 
He says, ‘ Well, if it wouldn’t be keeping me 
from doing something better,’ and I says, 
‘More like keeping me from summat wus ;’ 
so it was agreed, and then, says he, ‘I’llteach 
you to read if you like to come to my night- 
school.’ So I goes stone-hunting for him, 
and he teaches me for nothink.” 

‘Oh, he keeps a night-school, does he ?” 
was my comment. = 

“Yes,” answered Wheeler, “and teaches 
the ’cordion, and does a bit o’ canary- 
breeding, and with them ere, and his. car’- 
board business, he knocks out a tidyish livin’. 
He’s a clever ’un, both with his head and:his 
hands, though he is a cripple.” 

I had heard enough to make me desirous 
of cultivating the acquaintance of Tough-un, 
and so asked,— 

“What number in G—— Street does he 
live at?” 

“JT don’t know the number,” answered 
Wheeler ; “ but you'll easily find it, cos it’s 
wrote on papers in the winder about the 
night-school and the ’cordion teachin’ and the 
birds.” 

By these signs I did find the dwelling of 
Tough-un and his mother. I must have 
passed the house many a time previously 
without noticing the inscriptions in the win- 
dow; but there was considerable excuse for 
this apparent want of observation, inasmuch 
as paper-patched windows were rather the 
rule than the exception in G Street, and 
Tough-un’s modest announcement being 
merely written—and that not in a very large 
or bold hand—on copy-béok paper, had 
probably seemed to me to be a number of 
the patches characteristic of the locality, more 
especially as they were not hung in, but 
pasted on, the window. Now, however, when 
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| expressly looking for them, I soon made them 
| out. The centre paper of the ‘three an- 
_nounced “A Night-School: Threepence a 
| Week.” The one on the left intimated that 
| the German or English concertina was taught 
| at threepence per lesson, and the third that 
| canaries were bought, sold, or exchanged. 
Having read the bills, which were very 
| fairly written, I knocked at the door, which 
| was opened to me by a grey-haired, careworn, 
| but tidily-dressed woman of about fifty years 
| of age, whom I at once guessed to be Tough- 
|’un’s mother. Having introduced myself, I 
went on to explain that I had heard that her 
| son had started a school for the boys of the 
| neighbourhood, and that having a deep in- 
| terest in the boys, and especially in the matter 
of their education, I had thought he would 
not mind me taking the liberty of dropping in 
to have a talk with him on the subject. 

“Which, thanking you kindly, sir, he won’t 
think it no liberty at all!” she exclaimed, as 
she ushered me in; “he’ll only be too glad to 
see you—for you see, sir, he’s mostly very 
lonely like,” she went on, lowering her voice, 
| and pointing over her shoulder to the room 
| behind the one in which we were standing, 
“he’s sadly afflicted, and don’t care about 
going out of doors, even if he had the strength, 
which, poor boy, he ain’t, as far as walking is 
concerned.” 

“Ves, I have heard he is afflicted,” I said, 
following her example in speaking low. 

She simply bowed her head by way of reply, 
and then led the way into the adjoining 
apartment, where I found the son busily en- 
gaged in the construction of a cardboard 
| castle, His back was towards the door, and 
| as I entered the room I could see that he was 
| indeed sadly deformed. On hearing us he 
rose to his feet, and then I could perceive 
that, as his mother had hinted, he was weak 
on his legs. His face, however, was singu- 
larly beautiful; a face that, once seen, was 
| not likely to be forgotten, and which certainly 
| did not look the five-and-twenty years which 
| I afterwards knew was really his age at this 
period. It was the sort of face to live in 
one’s memory, and come back in dreams. It 
was not a handsome face, using the word in 
its more masculine application, nor, on the 
other hand, was it a girlishly pretty face. It 
was strikingly pale, but at the same time the 
complexion was beautifully soft and clear ; the 
features, though thin and worn, were perfectly 
regular and clearly cut, and a pervading ex- 
pression of melancholy was chastened by the 
softening light of a pair of large blue eyes, 
and the effect of fair golden hair, worn long, 











and curling naturally. Altogether it was a 
face that, as I gazed on it, seemed to me to 
speak of suffering patiently borne, and a life 
that was not long for this world. 

Wheeler had probably spoken of me to 
him. At any rate, he seemed in no way sur- 
prised to see me, and, greeting me by name, 
motioned me to take a seat. The mother, 
judging, I suppose, from this, that he was 
quite at ease, left us without having said a 
word by way of introduction, and I had there- 
fore to repeat to him what I had said to her 
as to the object of my visit. 

“Well, my school is a very small affair as 
yet,” he said, smiling and shaking his head; 
“T’m afraid that if you saw it you would 
hardly think it worth talking about. However, 
it’s but young, and I’m in hopes that I shall 
be able to make it better as time goes on; at 
any rate I. mean to try hard to do so, and 
more for the boys’ sake than my own, though 
I say it that perhaps shouldn’t. I say three- 
pence a week on the paper in the window, 
and if the boys bring it I take it, and gladly, 
for every penny is a consideration to us ; but 
still, if it isn’t brought, I don’t press for it, 
and should never dream of sending a boy 
away for not bringing it ; and that being so, 
I can assure you, sir, it is much more a. case 
of me keeping the school, than the school 
keeping, me.” : 

“T know more than enough of the neigh- 
bourhood, to quite understand that,” I said; 
“and your endeavour to spread education 
among these boys is therefore all the more 
creditable to you.” 

“ Well, as to that I'll say nothing,” he an- 
swered ; “education is a great thing, and we 
should all do what we can to give it to any 
who are without. Mine has been a very 
plain education, but it has been a greater 
blessing and joy to me than tongue can tell. 
Of course, it doesn’t require learning to. seek 
our dear Saviour,’or to be happy in hisloye, I 
am afraid but too many educated people 
never seek Him, while numbers of very igno- 
rant people have sought and found Him ; but, 
at the same time, I always think what a grand 
thing it is to have the Word of God open to 
you. Many and many a sad hour has my 
Bible sweetened for me; and the education 
that did open the Bible was given to me 
through the kindness of one who I know 
would look upon my helping others as the 
best gratitude I could show.” 

“‘ Was the idea of starting the school just a 
general one, or did some special occurrence 
suggest it to you?” was my next question. 
“Well, I suppose it was more a general 
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than a special idea,” he answered, speaking ! 


in a slow, reflective tone. ‘You see, sir, I 
if there are any such wild and neglected 
children as these London street Arabs, as 
they call them, they are kept pretty well out 
of sight. I was astonished at what I saw in 
this street, and couldn’t help speaking to some 
of the patents about letting their children 
grow up in the heathenish way they were do- 
ing. They were more civil than I had ex- 
pected to find them, and some of them said 
they would like well enough to have their 
children educated, only they couldn’t afford 
to dress them well enough to send them to 
school, or must have them at home to help 
to earn a crust. ‘Education is very cheap 


nowadays,’ I said to one, a costermonger, | 


who took his two boys out with him during 
the day. ‘Very cheap,’ said he, ‘and a very 


good thing,—a thing, as I dessay, ‘ll return | 


| no end of profit on the stock-money ; and it 


ain’t the stock-money, the threepence a week | 


wages that keeps me from getting them 
educated ; it’s because my business would 
stand still without ’em, and if that stood 


who come off and on, and, though none of | 


| them are anything like so good as my first in | 
came from a quiet little country town, where | 


the matter of payment, I won’t complain on 


that score; and I only hope, as I said just 
‘now, that I shall be able to make a better 


school of it, and if you can help me to any 
scholars, I'll feel obliged to you !” 

I replied that I would endeavour to do so, 
and then asked,— 

“Do you get many music pupils ?” | 

“No, not many,” he’ answered ; “still I || 
pick up a few pence at it now and again; 
and it’s no trouble to me, but rather a plea- 
sure. I’m very fond of music; and I gene- 
rally find that the boys or young fellows that 
want to learn it are a good-natured sort. that | 
you can get along with pleasantly. It’s much 
the same with my birds, too,” he went on; 
“T do make a little profit out of them occa- 
sionally, though not enough to pay me for 
my trouble, if I only kept them in the way 
of trade. But I don’t keep them in that way, 
I keep them because I love them, and they 
love me ; don’t you, Sweets?” As he spoke 
he glanced up at a large ornamental cage, in 
which there were about a dozen canaries, 

















| still we must all starve; and when it comes | 
to a question between bread and eddication, | 
bread is bound to have it, good a thing as say,” he resumed, lowering his eyes again, 
eddication may be. Yer see the stomach | “ people reading my little window-bills would 
would pinch every day, and two or three | think I was quite a jack-of-all-trades, and 
times a day, while the returns on eddication, | making a good thing of it; but the fact is, 
however certain in the long-run, are the long | you see, sir, I can’t well have companions or 
run off.’ I thought that was very fair rea- | amusements abroad, so I try to make them 
soning,” he went on, resuming his ordinary at home. My birds and my accordion are as 
voice and manner, for he had been imitating | isiends to me, and I keep my night-school, 
those of the “coster;” “but still I saw an open- | such as it is, because I like the work ; this, I 
ing in it on my side. ‘What you say is right | may say, is my only real work in the way of 
enough, as far as it goes,’ I said, ‘but still | earning a livelihood.” 

your children could be educated.’ ‘As| “This”was indicated bya sweep of the hand 
how?’ he asked. ‘Well, in this way,’ I an-| over the work-bench, which was plentifully 
swered: ‘You don’t want them at night, and | bestrewn with cutting-tools, gluepots, sheets 
if you'll send them to me for two or three | of cardboard, cardboard cuttings, and such 
hours each evening, I'll teach them.’ He cardboard articles as Wheeler had spoken of 
seemed delighted with the idea. ‘Well, I | to me, in various stages of progress. 

ain’t the man to say no to a good offer, and, “And I suppose there is nota fortune to be 
a fairer than yours there couldn’t be. There’s | made out of that,” I remarked, by way of 
my hand on it. I'll send ’em to you every | continuing the conversation. 

night, pay the threepence regularly; and if The Well, no, not a fortune,” he said, shaking 
you learn ’em to read and write, I'll try my | his head; “ hardly a bare living for most of 
best to put ‘em in some way to turn it to ac- | the few who still work at it, I’m afraid; but 
count.’ He was as good as his word; and | —speaking it thankfully, and not as blowing 


who now made themselves heard in quite a 
chorus-like reply to his greeting. “I dare- 


so my night-school commenced. For quite | my own trumpet—lI’m better than the general 
a couple of months those two were my only |run at it; and, through the kindness of 
pupils ; but when they began to get on a bit, | friends, and one customer recommending 
their father persuaded some other parents to | another, I’ve got a good private connection. 
send their children, and I got two or three | I’ve made scores of models of gentlemen’s 
other boys to come, till now I have eight | seats, at good prices. I’ve done a many old 
who come regularly, and about half a dozen | churches, too, and I should think that, at 
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one time or other, I’ve done most of the old 
castles in England. This that I am working 
on now is C Castle ; it is for the keeper 
of a fancy repository there, who at different 
times has sold me three others, beside get- 
ting me orders for other things. You see, 
sir, I can draw pretty well, and though I say 
it, I have a natural taste for modelling, and 
a good notion of picking out telling bits here 
and there, and piecing them together in the 
make-up of fancy articles; and then I was 
taught the work by a man who I have often 
thought would have been a great artist, if he 
hadn’t been a great drunkard. He had 
begun in the cardboard line, but when I 
knew him he was modeller to a wax-work 
exhibition, and was considered about the best 
in the profession. He made the fortune of 
the establishment, and might have made his 
own, if it had not been for the drink; but 
though an enemy to himself, he was a kind 
friend to me, and put the means of living 
into my hands. He could give good advice, 
though he couldn’t take it. ‘When I was 
in the cardboard line, Jim, my boy,’ he would 
say, ‘a weather tell-tale, as they were called, 
was the regular thing in the way of chimney- 
piece ornament among working-class: folks, 
then a decent crust cou/d be made out of a 
single pattern weather-house, I’ve sold my 
fifty a week for months together, but times 
have altered since then. The tell-tale part 
of the affair was never up to much, and taste 
has gone up as to ornament. You may 
make a few varied and improved weather- 
houses as stock work or for practice, but to 
knock out a living nowadays you must fly 
higher—must aim at being an artist; and 
that you can be even in cardboard if you 
give your mind, as well as your hands, to it.’ 
“TI did give my mind to it,” he went on; “I 
never shrink from any reasonable amount of 
labour or trouble to perfect the smallest 
detail; at times when walking has been a 
sore trouble to me, I have walked miles to 
get the exact shade of facing stone for a par- 
ticular model, when I could without trouble 
have got a stone that most people would have 
made do, and that very few would have 
known was not the correct shade.” 

. “ How do you stone-face your models?” I 
asked, interrupting him for the first time since 
he had begun to dilate on what I found he 
considered his art. 

“Burn it,” he answered, “then crush it 
into powder, and then, with the help of liquid 
glue, lay it on and press it with flatteners. 
That’s an idea of my own,” he continued, 
pointing to some pprettily-designed little 





weather-houses ; “ that lining out of the gables 
looks just like shell-work, doesn’t it ?” 

I assented by a nod, whereupon, with a 
pleased look on his face, he exclaimed— 

“ But it isn’t, though! Don’t appear quite 

so light if you look at it close, but not at all 
a bad imitation at a little distance, and 
doesn’t bring up the price anything like what 
shell would. It’s done with kidney beans, 
picked to be as near a size as possible, 
thoroughly dried, skinned, and split, and 
glued flat-face on.” 
Our further conversation on this occasion 
related chiefly to this subject of the work, 
and more especially of those improvements, 
in design or execution, which were “his own 
ideas.” He spoke with a degree of pride 
and enthusiasm that many might have con- 
sidered out of place, but it was evident that 
he did really regard his business as an art; 
building his cardboard castles, as most of us 
build our castles in the air, con amore. Nor 
was he without justification in taking the 
higher view of the character of his humble 
wares, for later in the acquaintance of which 
this interview was the commencement, I saw 
specimens of his work that undoubtedly dis- 
played the taste and fancy, as well as the 
manipulation, of an artist. 

I parted from him with the desire to know 
his history, to which the remarks of 
Wheeler had given rise, rather augmented 
than satisfied. He appeared to have an idea 
that I had some general acquaintance with 
the story of his life, and under that impres- 
sion had, m the course of the conversation, 
incidentally made remarks, from which I 
gathered that his deformed and weakly ap- 
pearance was the result of an accident ; that 
before meeting with that accident he had 
been engaged in some widely different kind 
of business from that by which he now made 
a living ; and had travelled about the country 
a good deal. That he was a person of fair 
education was evident, and it was equally 
evident that he was a sincere and practical 
Christian. Such a character in such a 
neighbourhood was something like the fly in 
the amber. The wonder was how he got 
there. That there was a life story involved 
in the explanation, I felt convinced ; and that 
story I now felt strongly desirous of learning, 
not from any mere idle curiosity, but from 
the assurance that I experienced that it would 
be interesting and instructive—a story that 
would point a moral. That it might also be 

a painful one for him to tell, seemed pro- 
bable, and therefore I could not, for obvious 





reasons, ask him—at a first interview, at 
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any rate—to tell it. Happening to meet 
Wheeler a few days later, I thought I 
would see if he knew anything more than he 
had already told me; but, on questioning 
him, he replied that he “ know’d nuffink else, 
ony as pore Tough-’un was a real good sort.” 

‘But don’t you know why they call him 
Tough-un? ” I persisted. 

“Well, as I told you afore,” was the 
answer, ‘it’s his mother as calls him: that; 
but I’m blow’d if I know why. It’s not cos 
he zs a Tough-un, that’s werry certain, pore 
chap; and it’s not cos he aint a Tough-un ; 
not in a make-game way, you know, cos she 
loves the werry ground he walks on.” 

I saw the force of Wheeler’s reasoning 
on this point, and was of course only the 
more desirous of learning Tough-’un’s story ; 
and a few weeks later it so fell out that I did 
hear it from the lips of the mother. I had 
called to see her son, but on asking for him, 
she informed me that he had been taken for 
a drive into the country by Mr. P., a gentle- 
man, she added, who had been like a second 
father to him, and to be near whom was the 
chief reason of their having come to live where 
they were, he having recently come to reside 
in the metropolis in order to manage some 
house property in which he had invested. 





“JT am afraid, Mrs. K., he is far from 
strong,” I answered, speaking in as soothing 
a tone as I could, for I saw that she awaited 
my reply with a painfully anxious look. 

“T’m afraid so too, sir,” she said, sorrow- 
fully. “I often try to persuade myself that 
it is only my fancy, but I can’t do it for long 
at a time. I can’t deceive my own eyes; I 
can’t help seeing that he is wasting away. He 
has been: slowly, ever since he met with his 
accidént, but he seems to fail faster of late, 
and I fear that the end is not far off. I do 
believe he is fit to go, and I know he doesn’t 
fear it; and seeing that it is so, there are 
many who might say that it would be a happy 
release for him, but I should feel it none 
the less bitterly. He’s all the world to me; I 


love him more than I am able to say—more, | 


far more, I think, than I should have done if 
he had never met with his accident.” 

“*T have no doubt his comparative helpless- 
ness has doubly endeared him to you,” I said. 
And then after.a brief pause I asked, framing 
the question as gently as I could, the natwe 
of the accident that had crippled him. 

“T thought you knew, sir,” she said, in a 
tone of surprise ; “ but I’m glad youasked me 
rather than him., It was a performing accident, 
. . « but I'd better tell you the story from be- 


“TI am glad to hear that your son has such | ginning to end, if you don’t mind listening, as it 


a friend,” I said. 


“ Ah! sir,” she replied, “God has been | 


very good to us; He sent us that friend at a 
time when such a friend was sorely needed. 
A kinder-hearted gentleman there couldn’t 
be, and a gentleman he is every inch of him 
(and there’s a good many inches too, she 
added parenthetically, and smiling at her own 
conceit), though he wasn’t born one, and was 
only a showman most of his life, and is that un- 
edicated as I suppose he can’t write his name. 
But it’s the heart that makes the gentleman, I 
say, and his is one of the hearts that feels for 
another. Many’s the kind deed he has done, 
and the Lord has rewarded him for it. As my 
poor Tough-un often says when we speak of 
him, the bread that he has cast upon the waters 
has come back to him after many days ; for 
he’s rich in money, and the blessings of many 
a poor widow and orphan is upon his head.” 

Not knowing the man of whom she spoke, 
I could say nothing in reply, and was thinking 
of taking my leave, when she abruptly asked— 

“ What do you think of my son, sir?” 

“1 think he’s very good and patient under 
his affliction, and P 

““O yes, sir,” she interrupted, “ I’ll answer 
for his being a good son and a good man, 
but I was thinking of his health.” 











may save any little awkwardness arising, if you 
should be coming to see him again, as I hope 
you will do, sir, and as often as you can. 
You must know then, sir,” she went on, with- 
out waiting for any further remark from me, 
and getting a rather bulky packet of papers 
out of an old chest whilé she spoke—“ you 
must know, sir, that we were in the circus 
line—as performers, you understand, not pro- 
prietors. There you are, see,” she continued, 
unrolling the papers—which proved to be a 
number of highly-coloured bills of perform- 
ance—and pointing to a line on them, which 
announced that among the “Star Artistes” 
who. would appear would be “ the talented 
K Family,’ Few would think it of me 
now, I daresay,” she resumed, putting away 
the papers, “but for years I was a circus 
rider. My husband was a performer on the 
bars, and our son—Tough-’un, as everybody 
in the establishment called him, because he 
was such a tough, fearless little fellow—was 
brought up to the flying bars—they hadn’t 
got to calling them Trapazes im our time— 
almost from the time he could toddle. He 
was performing in public at nine years of age, 
and before he was twelve he was ‘ Billed’ in 
every town he went to as ‘ The Juvenile Fly- 
ing Phenomenon,’ and was one of the leading 
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attractions of the establishment. His father 
had died three years before, and I had given 
up riding, so that I was dependent upon what 
was paid to me as his salary, and—may I be 
forgiven for my selfish cruelty—though I often 
feared that something would happen to him, 
I never thought of withdrawing him from it. 
Not that he complained, he was as strong as 
a little lion and as brave. Everybody con- 
nected with the. circus was fond of him, and 
said that he would be sure to make. one of 
the great men of the profession ; everybody 
that came to the performances praised him, 
and as far as that goes he liked the life ; but 
then you see, sir, he was only a child, and I 
was a woman, and his mother. 

“ With the sort of foreboding I so often 
had that some ill would happen to him, I 
know it was selfish and wicked of me to live 
on money earned at such hazard ; but I was 
punished for it, sir, I was punished. He.was 
just thirteen when the dreadful night arrived, 
a night I shall never forget as long as I live. 
He had gone on to do his turn in the best of 
spirits, leaving me in the dressing-room. I 
heard the rounds of applause as he made his 
different hits, and then when it was within a 
minute of the finish of his performance, I 
suddenly heard a heavy thud, and the scream- 
ing of the women, and I knew what had 
happened. It was no want of skill or nerve 
upon his part; but a ring which one of the 
ropes was fastened to had come out, and he 
had been thrown full force across a great 
iron bar that railed off the orchestra of the 
house. There he lay, poor little fellow, all 
in a heap, crushed and broken, and with a 
face like death—just as I had seen him many 
and many a time in my dreams, ay, and in 
my waking thoughts too, though I had always 
tried to drive such thoughts away instead of 
taking warning by them. But it all came 
home to me'then. I was like a mad woman. 
I tried to rush to him, but the men of the 
establishment held me back. The grooms 


picked him up, with the tears running down | 


their cheeks as they did it, for he was the 
favourite of them all; but even then, poor 
little fellow, he tried to bow to the audience 
as they carried him out. They brought him 





into the dressing-room to me, and then, but | 


not till then, his brave young heart gave way. 
They raised him up to me, and putting his 
arms round my neck and letting his head fall 


on my shoulders he sobbed out, not how he | 


suffered or anything of that kind, but— 
*¢ Oh, mother, I’m afraid I shall never be 
able to perform again, and what will become 





She stopped, her voice choked with sobs, 
and I felt it no imputation upon my man- 
hood that I felt the water rising in my own 
eyes. For a minute or two there was silence, 
and then having sufficiently recovered her- 
self to command her voice, she exclaimed— 

“ Ah, sir! I daresay it is done thought- 
lessly ; but it is a cruel thing of the public to 
encourage and crave for some of the exhibi- 
tions they patronise. It may be amusement 
to them, but it is death to the performers— 
death to them even if the death does not 
come in any such way as my boy’s accident 
did. My husband was as healthy and strong 
a man naturally as you could have picked 
out in a day’s march, but he died of decline 
at five-and-thirty, and I don’t suppose any 
one ever saw a grey-headed acrobat of any 
note. The human frame was never made to 
endure the twistings.and strainings that’'they 
have to go through; their work kills them, 
and it isn’t a necessary work like some killing | 
trades. However, to come back to my poor 
boy, as soon asa doctor saw him he said he 
was crippled for life, and ordered him to be 
taken to the hospital. There he lay forabout 
three months, and then he came out as you 
see him now. Ihad saved a little out of his 
earnings, and the manager of the circus had 
given me a few pounds when he was leaving. 
The life I had led had left me unfit for earn- 
ing anything like a comfortable living for two 
in any other way. I tried my hand at needle- 
work, but that is poorly paid at the best, and 
I was a poor hand at it, and to make short 
of this part of the story, in a little more than 
a year we were atthe end of our resources, 
Starvation was staring’us in the face, and we 
were without a friend in the world. I had 
tried hard to keep Tough-’un—as I still called 
him, and in fact do call him—from knowing 
the worst, but at last, when we had got almost 
to our last penny and our last loaf, I thought 
that I must tell him, and I knew how that . 
would cut him up and make him feel his 
helplessness. What with the thought of this, 
and the misery I was in, my head was almost 
turned, and I went out to try, as you may 
say, to walk myself into something like calm- | 
ness. Iwalkedupone street and downanother, | 
hardly knowing or caring where I was going, | 
until I was stopped by a little crowd round 
a bill-poster putting up a placard. When 
he had done it I heard two or three say—for 
I couldn’tread at that time, though Tough-’un 
has taughtme since—that itwas about P ’s 
wax-work exhibition. At the moment the 
words just went in at one ear and out of the 
other, but presently I found the name running | 
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in my mind, and I said to myself, I surely 
| know something about that name, and at 
length I remembered that it was the name of 
a man who used to be known among the 
| travelling show profession as Parson P——, 
because he was religious, and wouldn’t let his 
vans travel on Sundays. I remembered at 
the same time that I had always heard him 
spoken of as being very kind-hearted ; and 
though, as I had never known him, I had 
but little hope of anything coming of it, I 
made up my mind to appeal to him. The 


show was not to be in the town till the next | 








day, and for that much longer I managed to 
keep my trouble to myself and from my 
already sufficiently afflicted boy. I couldn’t 
sleep that night, but I did better; for the 
first time in my life I earnestly and humbly 
prayed—prayed in words that seemed to be 
given to me, that the Lord would look down 
upon us and pity us in our affliction. And 
my prayer was answered. | 
* T found Mr. P. next day, and told him || 
my story. He had known my boy, it seemed, 
in a general way, and had heard of the acci- 
dent to him, and almost before I had done 
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speaking he had put his hat on and was on 
the way to our lodgings. Though Tough-un 
didn’t know ow bad things were with us, he 
of course knew they were in a bad way, and 
were likely to get worse; and so, poor fel- 
low, he was very low-spirited. Seeing this, 
Mr. P , in the first place, cheered him 
up a bit, and then, when he was going 
away, he beckoned me aside, and slipping a 
sovereign into my hand, whispered, ‘ That’s 
to go on with till we see what can be done.’ 
Two days later he called again, and having 
wished us good morning in a hearty sort of 








way, began conversation by asking Tough-’un 
how he would like to join his concern. He 
would like it well enough, Tough-’un made 
answer, but what could he do? ‘ Well, my 
old lady and me have been talking it over,’ 
said Mr. P in his cheery way, ‘and 
what we thought was that we could make 
room for your mother as a cheek-taker, while 
you might be with the modeller and make 
yourself useful in any little way that you 
liked, and that your strength would allow of.’ 

“ We both answered that we would only be 
too glad, and it was there and then settled 
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that it should be so. From that day we have again, and then he was looking much worse 
never known want, or wanted a friend. It|inhealth. It was in the evening and he was 
was the beginning of a new life for us, and | busily engaged with his night class, but it was 
though most would have looked upon it as a | easy to see that he was working in the spirit 
come-down in the world, we have reason for | of one who, conceiving himself to be engaged 
to ever bless the day. It was the means of 








bringing us to know about, and to have 
thoughts and hopes of, the other and better 
world. In leading to this, it may be said | 
that Tough-un’s was a fortunate misfortune ; 
as he says himself he only takes it as a proof 
that whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth. | 

“ Mrs, P—— was as kind as her husband ; 
and poor S——, their modeller, though his 
own enemy, was a good friend to my boy. He 
took to him almost as if he had been his own 
son, and taught him to read and do the card- 
work. We stayed with the concern till Mr. 
P. retired from business, and very happy 
years those were. It was during this time that 
we were first brought to know the Lord. 
Many and manya pleasant little Bible reading 
we had in the living van after the exhibition 
was closed, or when we were on the road. 
‘ I would like for us to have a chapter or two 
of the Book, Tough, if it won’t be tiring you, 
my boy!’ Mr. P—— would say. No, shat 
would never tire him while he had a voice at 
all, he would answer, taking out his Bible and 
asking what he should read. Mr. P 
would name the Sermon on the Mount, or 
‘The Lord is my Shepherd’ or some other of | 
his favourite parts; and Tough-’un would | 
turn to it and read it, we all listening, and 
when he was done perhaps saying a word or 
two. Then we would say the Lord’s Prayer 
together, and before we went to bed sing, | 
‘Teach me to live,’ or some other hymn: | 
it was to play to the hymns that my boy first 
learned the concertina. Some of the other 
show people used to try to make game of us 
for this, but I think I know which slept the 
soundest and felt the happiest.” 

“‘ And, you see,” I put in, “ that Mr. P. 
was not the less successful in business because 
he wouldn’t, like the others, travel on Sunday.” 

“ No, that he wasn’t,” she said, emphatic- 
ally ; “‘he retired a rich man, and as I told 
you, it was to be near him that we came to 
this part.” 

Such was the story of the clever, kindly, 
God-fearing cripple ; and, as told by the poor 
mother with the homely eloquence that comes 
of earnest feeling, it seemed to be sufficiently 
pathetic and instructive to be well worth re- 
telling. As the event proved, it was a story 
to which the finale was soon to be added—a 
life-story of a life that was nigh to its close. 
It was a month after this before I saw him | 

















in a good work, was resolved to die in har- 
ness. This night-school of his—if such it 
could be called—was a curious sight. There 
were ten boys there at the time of my visit, 
and to be a little above them he had to be 
seated on his work-table, for he had never 
grown since the time of his accident, and the 
boyish stature to which he had then attained 
had been considerably shortened by the 
breaking of his back. He could not come 
off his table to his pupils, and so each of the 
three among them who could read came to 
his side in turns to receive their lessons. 
With the others who had got through the 
alphabet and were learning to spell he adopted 
a novel plan, which, as he subsequently in- 
formed me, was like various points in his 
cardboard work, “an idea of his own.” He 
had picked up an old sign-board cheap, had 
had it planed and painted black, and being 
skilful in lettering in chalk, taught spelling 
in this wise. Taking up his chalks, he began 
to form letters in the sign-board style, and 
while doing it carried on a sort of interjec- 
tional lecture. 

“You know,” he began, suiting his style of 
discourse to his audience, ‘‘a fellow has no 
chance of getting on nowadays if he can’t 
read and write a bit. If you don’t learn to 
spell your way through a name such as I am 
writing now, you will never win your way 
through the world. We'll suppose now that 
by way of a start one of you was trying for 
an errand-boy’s place. You hear that a boy 
is wanted, you go and ask if you will do; the 
master looks you over, asks you a question 
or two, and then says, ‘ Yes, I think you'll 
suit ; at any rate, I'll give you a trial; when 
can you start?’ If you are a pushing fellow 
you answer, ‘ Now, if you like, sir.’ ‘ That’s 
right,’ he says; ‘here you are, then, take 
this parcel to Brown’s, in the High Street.’ 
‘Where about is it?’ you ask. ‘On the 
right-hand side,’ he says, ‘a little way up; 
you'll easily find it—the name is over the 
door.’ ‘But I can’t read,’ says you. ‘ Can’t 
read !’ he says, taking the parcel from you; 
‘can’t read! ah, well, you won’t do for me ; 
a boy that can’t read would be no use here.’” 

While delivering this apropos address, he 
had lettered out the name of Brown; and 
when, after going over it a good number of 
times, he had perfected them in spelling it, 
he rubbed it out and wrote in another. In 
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this way he carried on the spelling lesson for 
three-quarters of an hour; and then, calling 
up the readers again, he heard the lesson 
that he had in the meanwhile given them to 
con over. This finished the school-work 
proper, and the lesson-books were put away ; 
but there was more to be done. ‘Tough-~un 
now assumed the part of an entertainer. He 
was reading the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” to 
them, devoting about a quarter of an hour to 
it each night. He took up the story at the 
point at which the reading of the previous 
evening had finished, the boys listening to 
the glorious allegory with rapt attention. At 
the conclusion of the reading he spoke a few 
words of explanation; then, putting aside 
the book, he took up the accordion, and, 
running his fingers over the keys, asked,— 

“‘ What shall it be to-night, boys?” 

“Tm a Pilgrim,” answered one of them, 
readily; and the others echoing his cry, 
Tough-’un at once commenced to play the 
tune, the boys uniting in singing the hymn. 

Such was Tough-’un’s night-school—or, as 
I used myself to style them, his evenings at 
home. He struggled on bravely in the work 
up to the: time when the neighbouring day- 
schools broke up for their Christmas holidays, 
but was then at last compelled to give in. 
During the remainder of the winter he was 
for the most part confined to his bed, and 
lost strength daily. In the spring, however, 
he rallied again; but the midsummer heats 
appeared to be too much for him, and he 
once more began to decline. At the worst 
stages of his illness, the boys who had been 
his pupils were constant in their inquiries 
about him, and Wheeler, in particular, dis- 
tinguished himself in this respect. He not 
only called each day to ask how he was, but 
from time to time he brought some little gift 
—a bun ora ripe apple. They were very 
small matters in themselves, and not very 
suitable, perhaps, for an invalid; but, like 
the widow’s mite, they were his all, and were 
brought in a spirit of truest affection. 

With Wheeler, also, there originated in 
this connection an idea that led to an inci- 


dent that became memorable in the annals of ; 
| the neighbourhood. Wheeler, with his parents, 


formed part of a “gang” in the neighbour- 


hood, which was engaged each season for the | 





through the hard times of winter. When, 
therefore, towards the end of the summer, 
Tough-’un was failing in health again, it oc- 
curred to Wheeler that what did him and 
others so much good might do the same 
good for his friend and mentor, Tough-un. | 
He suggested, with all the warmth of affec- 
tion, that the latter should join the hopping- 
party, not as a working member, but as a 
looker-on, and for the sake of health. The | 
notion pleased Tough-’un, and, after consul- 
tation with Mr. P , it was arranged that 
he should go, as the change might possibly 
be beneficial to him, while if it was not, or 
he did not like it, he could at once return. 
The hoppers always started early in the 
morning, and the scene at their departure 
was generally in the nature of a saturnalia. 
A great corner public-house opened its doors 
hours before the usual time of opening, for 
their especial service ; and drinking, shouting, 
and rioting were the order of the morning, 
as they went on their way. Tough-un was 
aware of this; and as soon as he had made 
up his mind to join the party, he set to work 
to try to prevent the recurrence of this scene ; 
and. he was so far successful that when the 
time of departure came, the great bulk of the 
party marched away in an orderly procession, 
singing a popular hymn to the lead of 
his concertina. Such a scene had never 








been witnessed in the neighbourhood before. 
“The year when Tough-un went with the 
hoppers,” became a sort of landmark in local 
chronology ; and though in later years the 
hoppers fell back on their old evil system, 
they seldom refer to ““Tough-’un’s year” with- 
out a kindly sigh to his memory. 

For a day or two the air of the hop district 
seemed to revive him, but at the end ofa 
week he was too ill to stay on, and his mother 
went and brought him back, ‘brought him 
back to die. His friends could see and he 
could feel that the end was indeed nigh. To 
say that he received the knowledge calmly 
would give but a faint idea of his state of 
mind. For him the prospect of death seemed 
to bring with it a feeling of joy. He was not 
in pain ; he was simply fading away, and if any 
spoketohimcondolingly,he smilingly answered 
them by quoting the lines of some favourite 
hymn, or some of the seriptural promises, or 


hop-picking. The annual “turn at the hop- | passages of heavenlyassurance. For instance, 
| ping” was to them what the annual holiday ; when I called toseehim hismother was weeping 


at the sea-side and in the country is to/ over him. 
better-off Londoners. They always came back | 


looking much better than when they went, 
and with an increase of health and vitality 


Gently stroking her hair, he said 
in a low, soothing tone,— 
“It is hard for you to part with me, I 


1 
| know; but don’t grieve overmuch, mother ; 


that stood them in good stead in getting {and don’t think for a moment that I am 
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unhappy or afraid. You know I am only 
going home—home to our great Father's 
house, in which there are many mansions ; 
where there will be one for you at the end of 
your journey, if you continue to walk in the 
straight path. We'll meet again there, I’m 
only going first. 
* Green pastures are before me, 
Which yet I have not seen ; 
ss 04 skies will soon be o’er me, 
ere the dark clouds have been. 
My hope I cannot measure, 
My faith to life is free ; 
My Saviour has my treasure, 
And He will walk with me.’”’ 

In this happy frame of mind, feeling safe 
in his Saviour’s love, he lingered on for three 
weeks: Before that time the hoppers had 
returned, and on the day he got home, 
Wheeler came, and with tears in his eyes 
begged so hard to see him that the mother, 
though painfully anxious to keep her dying 
son undisturbed, admitted the boy to his 
bedside. The sight of the death-stricken 
face of his friend was too much for Wheeler, 
who, despite the promise he had given to 
the mother to control his feelings, fell on his 
knees by the bed and sobbed as though his 
heart would break. Though his voice was 





all but gone, the dying Tough-’un even then 
managed to play the part of consoler. He 
spoke of the happiness that filled his soul, of 
his fearing no evil in passing through the 
valley of the shadow of death, and of his 
confidence in his Saviour’s love and care. 
When, under his gentle influence, the boy 
had become calmer, he urged upon him in a 
manner suitable to his understanding to seek 
for salvation in the days of his youth, and 
asked him to promise that he would, 
Wheeler gave the promise, and he kept it. 
From that day he was an altered boy; he 
kept work when it was got for him, was 
regular in his attendance at night-school and 
Sunday-school, and, though sorely chaffed 
and taunted by his former evil companions, 
resolutely held aloof from them. 

By many who knew him has the memory 
of Tough’un been kept green; and in the 
case of the once reckless and seemingly lost 
Wheeler, at least, has the good which he did 
lived after him, and of been buried with his 
bones, which a few days after his last inter- 
view with the boy were laid in their long 
resting-place, amid the tears of more than one 
sincere mourner, 





SKETCHES FROM EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 


I,—THE. PERSECUTIONS.—THE FIRST CHRISTIANS IN ROME AND THE FIRST PERSECUTION. 


HE bush, burning with fire but not con- 
sumed, because God was present in it ; 


| the three children walking unharmed in the 
| midst of the burning fiery furnace, because 
| the Son of God was with them ; the storm- 


tossed vessel on the sea of Galilee, apparently 
in jeopardy, yet really safe, because it was 
freighted with the Saviour of mankind—these 
are apt symbols of the history of the Chris- 
tian Church, which is a history of preserva- 
tion by divine power in the midst of vast 
difficulties and perils. 

It is difficult when we rise from reading the 
Acts of the Apostles to form a true concep- 
tion of the insignificance, and numerically, 
the feebleness of the Christian population. 
The achievements of apostolic energy and 
faith were so extraordinary ; the record of 
the establishment of Christian communities 
invarious great centres, Antioch, Ephesus, 
Philippi, Corinth, Rome, so thoroughly ab- 
sorbs our interest, that we are apt to imagine 
they must have been important in the eyes 
of the world, and almost to regard the empire 





as already half converted. But when we 


attempt to pursue the history of Christianity 
beyond the point where it is dropped by the 
sacred narrative, this illusion is entirely dis- 
pelled. That which just before seemed every- 
thing, now seems as nothing. Christianity 
almost disappears from our view ; thestream, 
we know, was running on, but it is, so to 
speak, under ground. ‘The writers of the 
greatest eminence and widest range, who 
lived in or immediately after the lifetime of 
the Apostles ;—Plutarch, Pliny the elder, 
Seneca, Lucan, Persius—never make so much 
as a single allusion to Christianity, or give us 
the slightest hint that they were aware of its 
existence. Tacitus and Suetonius also, writing 
about half a century later, when describing 
the persecution under Nero, notice the faith 
in a few contemptuous sentences which only 
display their utter ignorance of its real signifi- 
cance, and the true character of its disciples. 

The Neronian persecution, which was the 
first put in motion by the State against 
Christianity, was not the outcome of Pagan- 
ism taking alarm at the pretensions of a rival 
creed; it was the work of a cruel tyrant 
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availing himself, for his own purposes, of the 
public hatred against a sect whose character 
and creed were misunderstood. 

It will assist the reader much to a just 
understanding of the events which we are 
about to consider if he bears in mind three 
facts: 1. There was a State religion endowed 
with emoluments and honours, not much 
believed in, but scrupulously observed by all 
who wished to enjoy the reputation of good 
citizens. 2. There were certain foreign re- 
ligions accredited by the State, and all out- 
side these were liable to be repressed and 
punished. 3. The Jewish religion was licensed ; 
the Christian,* for the first three hundred 
years after Christ, was unlicensed. 

Some consideration of the condition of 
the Jews in Rome is almost essential to a 
proper understanding of the position of the 
first Christians there, and the outbreak of the 
first persecution. After the conquest of 
Palestine by Pompey, B.c. 63, several thou- 
sands of the inhabitants had been trans- 
planted as slaves to Rome, and sold in the 
markets. It is a characteristic of this extra- 
ordinary people that whether transplanted by 
force, or impelled by thirst of lucre from 
their native land, they flourish in foreign 
soils, while at the same time they retain with 
the most jealous tenacity their peculiarities of 
physiognomy, of religious faith, and religious 
customs. The Jews flocked to Rome in 
large numbers of their own accord, and oc- 
cupied a large quarter of the city on the 
further side of the Tiber, where they plied 
their trades unmolested, with that industry 
for which they have always been distinguished. 
The Jewish inhabitants of Rome therefore 
might be divided into two classes—first, courtly 
slaves, retainers, or clients of the imperial and 
patrician households ; secondly, rougher, but 
free, the traders in the Transtiberine region. 
The Jews and their religion seem to have 
been regarded with mingled curiosity, dislike, 
and awe. Many were the speculations as to 
whom or what they worshipped in their 
vacant fanes—to frequent their sacred build- 
Ings, to observe their sacred days, to read 
their sacred books, became a sort of fashion- 
able amusement among many of the citizens. 
The early emperors considered it expedient 
to favour the Jews with their patronage. 
Augustus allowed them the free exercise of 
their religion, he made gifts to their temple, 
he permitted them to take their share with 
the citizens in the largesses of corn for which, 
if the distribution took place on their Sabbath, 
they wereallowed toapply on the following day. 


But in spite of these privileges the Roman 
Jews were reckoned a turbulent, disturbing 
element in the population; the imperial and 
patrician slaves and clients acquiesced easily 
in their gilded servitude ; not so the sturdy 
Transtiberine artisans. The desperate in- 
surrections to which the Jews of Palestine 
were goaded by the outrages of Caligula on 
their religion and holy places communicated 
a kindred spirit of rebellion to their brethren 
sojourning in Rome. As their fortunes dark- 
ened in the East, the national expectation of 
a Messiah to deliver them from the galling 
yoke of bondage grew ever more intense ; 
false Christs, and false rumours of Christs 
were ever springing up, and each in turn 
became the watchword of a fresh outbreak. 
Thus we may understand the language of 
Suetonius, when he informs us that “ the 
Jews, incessantly making insurrections at the 
instigation of Chrestus, were expelled from 
Rome by Claudius”—the expulsion mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles (xviii. 2). Chrestus 
was a common name, yet hardly distinguish- 
able in pronunciation from Christus, a word 
which would convey no meaning to a pagan 
ignorant of the Hebrew creed. This latter 
word, therefore, being frequently on the lips 
of the rioters, it was naturally concluded 
afterwards, if not at the time, that an actual 
person named Chrestus was the author of 
the disturbances. 


The other class of Roman Jews, the de- | 


pendants of the royal and patrician house- 
holds, maintained a calmer demeanour, 
and amidst the conflicting rumours of a 
Christ here and a Christ there, they held 
judgment in suspense. Despairing of national 
liberty, they still read and believed the glo- 
rious promises of their prophets, and waited 
in trust on the God of their fathers for a 
golden age yet to come. 

In the midst of this feverish period of 
doubts and fears, hopes and longings, some 
of the Roman sojourners who had been 
enabled to attend (possibly combining trade 
with religious duty) the feast of Pentecost at 
Jerusalem,* returned with wonderful tidings 
that the true Christ really had appeared ; 
that one alone amongst all the pretenders to 
that glorious title had established his claim ; 
that while all others had perished, and their 
work had come to nought, He alone had 
risen from the tomb in which his body and 
his work seemed to have been laid to sleep 
for ever; that He alone, when apparently 
crushed, had been exalted to heaven, whence 





* kxcept for a short time in the reign of Gallienus, A.D. 261. 





He had poured forth a Spirit on his followers, 


* Acts ii. 10. 
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in the strength of which they were then pro- 
claiming with irresistible energy and courage 
the establishment of his spiritual reign, the 
commencement of a spiritual deliverance. 
Thus a small community of Jewish Christians 
was formed in Rome, acknowledging Jesus of 
Nazareth as the Messiah, but still clinging to 
the observances of their ancient law, This 
community was swelled by Gentile converts 
from the Greek and Asiatic cities, from 
Ephesus, from Athens, from Corinth; con- 
verts, many of them of St. Paul himself and 
his companions. Some keen debating, if 
not strife, took place respecting the terms on 
which they should be admitted ; how far was 
the law to be binding on the stranger, how 
far was he to be released from its obligations ? 
At last this community, grown to consider- 
able dimensions, is addressed in a letter 
from the great Apostle. The names of the 
persons greeted in the concluding chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans indicate that 
they were mainly of Hebrew and Grecian 
origin, retainers probably of the imperial 
household (from which St. Paul afterwards 
drew many converts), and also of noble 
And the general contents of the 


| Epistle are eminently adapted to the position 


of a community derived from such sources ; 
warnings drawn from the appalling picture of 
heathen depravity,t yet the duty of sub- 
mitting to the ruling powers and living 
peaceably, as far as possible, with all men ;t 
the declaration that the gospel was given to 
the Jews first as the teachers, to the Greeks 
secondly as the disciples of the Roman 


| synagogue,§ yet that circumcision and the 


whole ceremonial law were not binding on 
those who lived in obedience to the grander 


| law of love and faith in Christ ;}| these are 


the main topics of the Epistle,—topics emi- 
nently appropriate for such a mixed com- 
munity as we have described. 

The Apostle expressed in that letter his 
hope and purpose of confirming its precepts 
by a visit In person ; that hope was fulfilled, 
yet not as he and they to whom it was 
addressed might have wished : he came, in- 
deed, but he came in bonds, the persecuted 


| of his own countrymen, made prisoner by 


them for proclaiming Him whom they had 
slain to be the Messiah; handed over by 
them to the Roman power like his Master 
Jesus Christ on a fabricated charge of sedi- 
tion; like Him, pronounced by Roman 


_ * In the Columbaria of Claudius, discovered not long ago 
in Rome, #.e., receptacles for the ashes of imperial slaves and 
freedmen, occur many Hebrew and Greek names, and several 
are identical with those in Romans xvi. 
+ Rom. i. + Chap. xiii. % Chaps. iii., ix., xi. 
| Chaps. iv., v. 








governors to have done nothing worthy of 
death or bonds, but reserved for trial before 
the emperor, to whose tribunal by virtue of 
his right as a free citizen he had appealed. 
Either by the interest of his accusers, who 
wanted time to rake up evidence for sup- 
porting their charge against him “ as a mover 
of sedition among all the Jews throughout 
the world,”* or very probably from the indo- 
lence and caprice of the Emperor Nero, his 
cause was delayed two full years, during 
which he was in military confinement, though 
not of the most rigorous kind. He soon ex- 
changed a temporary lodging for a hired 
dwelling of his own, where he received the 
visits of his friends without restraint, though 
in the presence of a soldier of the Imperial 
or Preetorian guard, to whom he was attached 
by a coupling-chain.t Day and night one 
of these soldiers was with him, and as one 
after another relieved guard, a knowledge of 
the prisoner and of the cause for which he 
was bound, and, it may be, some faith in the 
message which he proclaimed, was gradually 
disseminated through “the whole pretorian 
guard.”t ‘True to his principle of declaring 
the gospel to the Jew first, St. Paul obtained 
an interview three days after his arrival with 
the leading Jews of the city, rich members 
probably of the trading community in the 
Transtiberine region ; but with few exceptions 
the message was as ill received as by their 
countrymen elsewhere ; and again the Apostle 
turns from them with indignation to a more 
hopeful field of labour among the Gentile 
population. Among them, especially Greek 
slaves and freedmen, his work encountered 
fewer impediments, and was crowned with 
a more complete success. Among those who 
send their greetings from the Church in Rome 
tothe Church in Philippi he specially selects 
for mention those who belonged to “ Czsar’s 
household” (Phil. iv. 22). 

Some time has been spent in considering 
the probable extent and character of the 
first Roman Church, not merely on account 
of the intrinsic interest of the subject, but 
also because of its bearing on the fearful 
event which must now be related—an event 
disastrous to Rome, and terrible in its con- 
sequences to that Christian community which 
we have been describing. 

St. Paul’s long-delayed trial before the 
Emperor Nero ended in an acquittal about 
A.D. 64, and not long after his departure from 
Rome the most destructive fire occurred which 





* Acts xxiv. 5. 

+ Gdvors, Eph. vi. 20, and Acts xxviii. 20. . : 

t év SA@ TH wpartwpiy. See the note in Dr. Lightfoot’s 
commentary on this passage, Phil. i. 13. 
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had ever devastated the city since the sack 
by the Gauls, B.c. 390. 

It was on the rgth of July, 64, that this 
celebrated fire broke out in the circus, a vast 
walled enclosure on the south-western side 
of the city, where the chariot races took 
place. One side, contiguous to the Ceelian 
and Palatine Hills, was lined with shops, 
many of which contained combustible articles, 
and here the flames first made their appear- 
ance. They rapidly devoured the wooden 
galleries with which the circus was fitted up, 
and thence impelled by a violent wind, they 
poured along in two volumes, following the 
draught of the valleys, towards the Forum 
Boarium, or ox market, and the Velabrum in 
one direction, and the Esquiline in another. 
In these quarters the course of the fire was 
irresistible. There were no spaces wide 
enough to intercept its progress; the streets 
were narrow and winding ; the houses closely 
packed together and constructed mainly of 
wood. Many of the inhabitants who lingered 
too long in removing their effects, or their 
sick and aged, were surrounded by the flames 
in these intricate lanes and perished, while 
many of those who escaped found themselves 
destitute ‘of everything but bare life. After 
raging for six days the fire burnt itself out, 
or was arrested by the cliffy steeps at the 
foot of the Esquiline, below the gardens of 
Maecenas. But to the dismay of the people 
a second conflagration burst forth in a dif- 
ferent quarter, on the property of Tigellinus, 
a detested minion of the emperor’s. This 
property was situated at the foot of the 
Pincian Hill, whence the flames spread from 
the north-west towards the Quirinal and 
Viminal Hills. They raged for three days, 
making havoc this time chiefly of public 
buildings, temples, shrines, halls, porticos, 
the circus Flaminius, and other places de- 
voted to the national religion or popular 
amusement. When at last this second out- 
burst was quenched, and the unhappy citizens 
could investigate the smouldering ruins of 
their city, they discovered that out of the four- 
teen regions into which it was divided, three 
were utterly destroyed, seven more or less 
injured, only four remained unscathed. 

But what was the cause of it all, accident 
or design? Strange stories were afloat that 
men had been seen to thrust blazing torches 
into some of the burning houses, and when 
the people attempted to restrain them, had 
declared that they were acting by authority ; 
then the fact that the fire had broken out 
again in a separate quarter, and on the 
property of the emperor’s favourite, confirmed 








Dieta 





a dark suspicion in the minds of the people 
that the emperor himself was the originator 
of the disaster, a suspicion which strengthened 
into conviction.* False as the horrible sur- 
mise probably was, and certainly based on 
nothing, so far as we know, which approached 
to evidence, it illustrates what the character 
of the emperor was that. it should have been 
possible for his subjects to entertain such a 
foul suspicion of him. 

Nero, indeed, is an appalling example of 
the depths of revolting depravity and ludi- 
crous folly to which the human character can 
be reduced, when placed without a sound 
moral or intellectual training in a position 
of irresponsible power, with all the resources | 
of wealth and luxury at command. In an 
age when there was no healthy national 
creed, and philosophy had run its course, 
instruction in the superficial accomplish- 
ments of life too often supplanted a solid 
moral and mental education. Nero learned 
to declaim, to versify, to play, to sing, to 
dance, to drive chariots, but he was not 
trained in a knowledge of the laws and | 
principles by which to govern a great nation, 
still less was he trained to govern himself. 
From the philosopher Seneca he learned fine 
thoughts, sentiments, maxims, but not how 
to put them into practice, and the wise and 
beneficent acts which marked the first five 
years of his reign prove on examination to 
have been the work of his ministers, more 
especially Seneca and Burrhus, rather than 
himself. His great ambition was to acquire 
reputation as a poet, singer, actor, charioteer. 
He actually became a mediocre performer in 
all these departments, and amidst the plaudits 
of adulatory spectators he imagined himself 
to be positively eminent. He studied the 
lyre under Tergnus, the first musician of the 
day, with the most anxious and assiduous 
attention, and after trying his strength as a 
public actor and singer in the provinces, at 
Naples, Achaia, Antium, he was so much 
encouraged by his success as to venture on 
appearing in the capital itself. The Romans 
beheld the extraordinary and degrading spec- 
tacle of their own emperor, the emperor of 
the civilised world, soliciting with an eager 
yet bashful anxiety the applause of a pro- 
miscuous audience of his subjects. Nor was 
there any dignity in his personal appearance 
to compensate for the degradation of his 
conduct. With a coarsely-built body, thick 
neck wrapped round with a comforter to 
protect his throat, prominent stomach, slender 
legs, pimpled skin, loosely-girded robes, and 


* Tacit., Ann., xv. 38—41. 
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yellow hair piled in coils on the crown of his 


head and flowing over his shoulders, he was 


the very model of a dissipated.actor.* Yet 
so debased was the public taste that Nero 
undoubtedly acquired popularity by these 
ridiculous exhibitions, till by his grosser 
crimes and murders he became the object of 
general detestation. He was passionately 
fond also of works of art—statues and vases 
obtained fabulous prices in his reign ; but his 
peculiar ambition was to erect a palace which 
should rival the colossal fabrics of Oriental 
despots. The Imperial residence on the 
Palatine had been enlarged by Caligula, but 
it was too small for the taste of Nero. He 
enclosed a space of ground, extending from 
the Palatine to the gardens of Mzcenas 
on the Esquiline, into which was crowded 
round the palace every variety of delight 
which art could contrive—lakes, and vine- 
yards, the open lawn, the shady glade, the 
cool colonnade. Such was the domus tran- 
sitoria, or “palace of passage,” which after 
the fire was converted into the more mag- 
nificent domus aurea, or “ golden palace.” t 

Nero was staying at Antium when the 
fire broke out, and did not return to his 
capital till his beloved domus transitoria was 
threatened, and too late, as it proved, to save 
it from severe injury. Yet even in the very 
presence of this awful scene, when his city 
and his favourite palace were wrapped in 
flames, his feelings were said to have ex- 
pressed themselves in that form of theatrical 
display to which he was so remarkably 
addicted. It was currently believed that, as 
he watched the progress of the fire from his 
villa in the gardens of Mzecenas, he chanted 
to his lyre the lay of the sack of Troy. It 
was in vain that he endeavoured to conciliate 
the popular mind by erecting temporary 
dwellings for the houseless in the Campus 
Martius, and even in his own gardens ; it was 
in vain that he supplied provisions and 
lowered the price of corn to the sufferers, that 
the Sibylline books were consulted and the 
gods propitiated by litanies and sacrifices ; 
he could not dissipate the evil suspicions 
excited, partly by a knowledge of his general 
character, partly by the tardiness of his return, 
and the peculiar circumstances of the con- 
flagration. It was known also that the 
narrow crooked streets, and the houses un- 
even in height, and various in design, as they 
had been built after the Gaulish siege ac- 
cording to the fancy of each proprietor, were 
offensive to the taste of the Emperor, and it 
was easily conceived possible that the man 
+ Ibid., 30. 





* Suetonius: Nero, c. 20—25. 





who had spent much time in devising in- 
genious contrivances for murdering his own 
mother, and several of his most intimate 
friends and relations, might feel small com- 
punction in burning down the capital city of 
his empire that he might enjoy the glory of 
rebuilding it on a grander scale. It was re- 
membered that the Burning of Troy was 
a piece in which from childhood he had been 
accustomed to act, that he had caused a play 
of Afranius, entitled Zhe Fire, in which 
a burning house was represented on the stage, 
to be acted in his presence, and that on one 
occasion, when a verse from the Bellerophon 
of Euripides was cited before him, ‘ When 
I am dead, let the world be dissolved in 
flames,” he had cried, “ No! no! while I 
am living.”* At any rate, he could not 
silence the prevailing rumour that whilst the 
capital of the world was in flames the 
Emperor with his lyre and his lay had turned 
the whole scene into a fantastical mockery. 

True or false, these rumours and suspicions 
certainly placed Nero in a highly embarrass- 
ing position. Subjects are apt to be dan- 
gerous if they imagine that their sovereign 
plays fast and loose with their lives and 
property to suit his own whims or con- 
venience. In this predicament the thoughts 
of Nero turned, or were directed by his 
advisers, to the Christians as the victims 
whose sacrifice might propitiate the public 
anger, and perhaps divert the public suspi- 
cions from himself. They were already the 
objects of popular dislike and suspicion ; 
they were unsocial, their assemblies were 
secret, their worship mysterious, they were 
known to use strange language about a future 
kingdom, and of the dissolution of the world 
in fire ; they were now accused of being the 
incendiaries of the great capital of the world, 
and the charge found a ready reception. We 
cannot do better than translate the memor- 
able words in which Tacitus relates their 
seizure and torments: 


‘‘The Christians derived their name from one 
Christus, who was executed in the reign of Tiberius 
by the procurator Pontius Pilate. This deadly super- 
stition had thus been restrained for a short time, but 
broke forth again and spread, not only through Judzea, 
the source of the evil, but also through Rome, which, 
indeed, is the grand centre and theatre of all things 
atrocious and shameful. Accordingly, a few only 
were arrested first, who confessed themselves to _be- 
long to this sect, and afterwards through their 
evidence a vast number, who were convicted, not so 
much on the charge of the burning, as for general 
hatred of martkind. Their deaths were made the 
occasion of sport, for they were wrapped up in the 
skins of wild beasts to be worried to death by dogs, 
or crucified, or set on fire, and burned as torches at 








* Sueton., 38; Tac., Ann., xv. 39, 40. 
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i . e ‘ 
night. Nero lent his own gardens for the spectacle, | keep them upright, and wrapping them in a 


and exhibited a chariot race on the occasion, mingling | yect (called tunica molesta) smeared with 


freely with the multitude in the costume of a driver, | _- > : ™ 
or sineiing én bis chariot. Guilty though the sufferers pitch, which was then set on fire. This 


were, and meriting as they did the most severe punish- | frightful torture is referred to by the Roman 


ment, public compassion was excited from the feeling | satirist Juvenal in some well-known lines 
that they were not sacrificed for the welfare of the | which have been thus rendered :-— 
state, but rather to satisfy the ferocity of a single | 


tyrant.” * 

Such is the cold, impassive narrative of 
this horrible transaction by the historian,| Such is the grim and ghastly story of the 
which is corroborated by allusions in other | first formally organized persecution of our 
writers.t The dreadful torture of setting | Christian brethren in early days. It may 
the victims alight was contrived by fastening | seem strange and almost incredible on first 
them to a stake placed under the chin to | consideration that a community should have 


“ But glance at Tigellinus,* and you shine 
Chain’d to a stake in pitchy robes, and light, 
Lugubrious torch, the deepening shades of night.” 
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Map of Rome, showing the area of the Great Fire. 


been so profoundly disliked and so thoroughly ; which actually fell upon the Jews.+ But to 
misunderstood, which we know was really | say nothing of the violence thus done to the 
the most harmless, pure, and loyal section of | distinct statements of writers in whose life- 
the population. And no less an historian] time the event occurred, a more attentive 
than Gibbon felt so much perplexed by the | consideration of the matter than Gibbon 
Gifficulty as to suggest that the Jews, always | generally gave to Christian affairs dispels the 
oe and turbulent, were the real | difficulty of which he offers the solution. 


sufferers; some misguided followers, not of} It has been already proved that the Chris- | 


Jesus of Nazareth, but of the rebel Judas the | tian community in Rome could not be very 
Gaulonite, and that Tacitus and Suetonius, | small and insignificant ; six years before the 
writing fifty years later, when the Christians | fire, one of the longest and’most important 
were more numerous and more unpopular, | letters St. Paul ever wrote is addressed to 








transferred, by mistake, to them the calamity | this Church, including a larger number of | 





* Tacit., Ann., xv. 44. aia * z.e. say a word against the Emperor’s favourite Tigelli- 
+ Suetonius, c. 16: “The Christians were executed, a race | nus. ; . ? 
which professes a novel and baneful kind of superstition.’’ : + Gibbon, c. xvi. 
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greetings than occur in any other Epistle, 
while the presence and preaching of the 
great Apostle himself subsequently must have 
greatly increased the notoriety of the Church. 
Then the aversion of the Christians for the 
public amusements, their protests against the 
licentiousness of society, their belief, not per- 
haps always very cautiously expressed, that 
Rome was a very stronghold of Satan, and as 


such doomed to destruction ; all these were | 


characteristics odious to the mass of the 
people, and where the populace hates it 
readily suspects or invents accusations. The 
tone of St. Peter’s Epistles, which on any 
supposition cannot have been written far 
from the date of the occurrence under con- 
sideration, is quite in harmony with the view 


just presented of the relation of the Christians | 


to the rest of the population. Those Epistles 
are specially directed against: the temptation 
to resent and resist the trials of ridicule and 
calumnious reproach; the recipients of the 
letters are exhorted to “ put to shame” by 
good deeds those who spoke against them “as 
evil doers,” and who “thought it strange” 
that Christians did not ‘‘run to the same 
excess of riot with themselves.” 

Of the fact, then, that the Christians did 
suffer, and in the manner described, there 
seems not a shadow of reasonable doubt. 
The names of the sufferers are not registered 
in any earthly muster-roll of the “ noble army 
of martyrs,” though we may not doubt but 
they are recorded in “the Lamb’s Book of 
Life.” That St. Peter was one of those who 
were crucified in the gardens of Nero amidst 
the ghastly glare of human torches is a mere 
conjecture, though not impossible ;* it is a 
supposition more capable of proof that these 
gardens, polluted by such atrocious scenes of 
heathen brutality, were afterwards consecrated 
to the worship of that Master in whose cause 
the victims fell; that they occupied the 
ground where in aftertimes stood, and still 
stand, the buildings known to us under the 
heart-shaking names of St. Peter’s and the 
Vatican. Nor is it unreasonable to reckon the 
second captivity and death of St. Paul as a 
direct result of this persecution: he was 
known as the chief leader of the Christian 
movement, especially in Rome, and if the 
Christians generally were charged with the 
crime of burning the city, he could hardly 





*That St. Peter suffered martyrdom at Rome is a fact 
ascertainable from historical evidence; but nothing more can 
be made out respecting his visit. 


III. nis. 


| fail to be arraigned as the suggester or insti- 

gator of it. As for Nero, though he may 
have succeeded in diverting for a time the 
| suspicions of the people from himself, or at 
| least in appeasing them by the savage sport 
| which he thus provided for their entertain- 
| ment, the increasing enormity of his crimes 
caused him to become an object of horror 
| and detestation to the nation. As one vir- 
tuous man after another was ptt to death, 
the victim of the tyrant’s jealousy or mere 
| Caprice, he seemed to become the very in- 
carnation of a spirit of evil waging deadly 
| strife with the spirit of good. Long after his 
death a strange belief prevailed that after all 
he was not dead, that he had fled to the 
remote regions of the East, and would one 
day return to reclaim the power of the 
Cesarean family, of which he was the last 
| representative. A similar belief possessed 
the minds of Christians, though from a dif- 
ferent point of view ; in their conception if he 
did return, he could be none other than that 
manifestation of antichrist, the man of sin, 
which was to precede, according to St. Paul’s 
prediction, the second advent of the true 
Christ.* 

As to the immediate effects of the perse- 
cution we have not any information ; there 
is no evidence that it was formally organized 
beyond the limits of the city ; though indi- 
rectly, through the odium attaching to a 
sect accused of so foul a crime, it must have 
painfully affected the whole body of Chris- 
tians throughout the empire. The survivors 
of the massacre in Rome probably fled in 
large numbers, carrying with them the ap- 
palling tale of their brethren’s suffering; but 
we know that their dreadful story did not 
check, probably it stimulated, the growth of 
the Church, producing a stronger recoil from 
Paganism, a firmer attachment to the faith, 
for we know that the numbers of the Church 
both in Rome and elsewhere were continually 
increasing ; we know that there was no pause 
in the onward career of conquest ; we know 
|that each persecution in succession only 
| caused the indifferent, the lukewarm, the 
| hypocrite to fall away; and that the fruitful 
“branches” in the vine, being purged of 
these barren members, “ brought forth more 
fruit.” 





W. R. W. STEPHENS. 





* Sueton. ; Nero, c. 40 & 56; Tacit., Hist., ii. 8; St. Paul, 
2 Thess. ii. 8, &c. 
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*ON PAROCHIAL MISSIONS. 
By THE Rev, A. W. THOROLD, M.A. 
PART I. 


| is a cheering thought that true Chris- 
tians-are not quite so much separated from 
each other as the shrewd enemies of all 
religion whatever are too ready to make us 
believe. English Churchmen, like English 
Wesleyans and Scotch Presbyterians, are, of 
course, apt enough to hold their own, and to 
maintain their position, as most British sub- 
jects are; but right down in the regenerate 
heart there is a close and tender tie, which 
knits one soul to another soul in the hidden 
unity of Christ the Lord. And wherever a 
handful of soldiers in a corner of the King’s 
dominions is doing its best to uplift His flag, 
maintain His cause, extend His sway, and pro- 
claim His pity, others elsewhere who owe Him 
a like allegiance will sympathize with them in 
their effort, will pray for them while they 
fight, mourn with them when they fail, and 
rejoice with them when they conquer. 
conviction it is which seems to the writer to 
justify the insertion into the pages of this 
magazine—which includes among its readers 
numerous and staunch members of other com- 
munions—an account of a scheme, local in 
its area, limited to a definite section of the 
Christian Church, and apparently at first sight 
affecting only the individual action of the 
Anglican clergy of the English metropolis. 
In the invisible body of Christ all are mem- 
bers one of another ; and I am convinced no 
greater joy could accrue to a godly English 
Churchman than to be able to think that those 
who lovethe Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity were 
in every place by earnest prayer strengthening 
their brethren’s hands. No blesseder result 
could come out of this Parochial Mission of 
which I am about to speak, than the kindling 
of a like enthusiasm, and the enlisting in a 
similar crusade, the nobler spirits among the 
Nonconformist bodies ; so that bothin Scotland 
and Ireland, Canada and Australia, wherever 
the English tongue is spoken, and the English 
Bible loved, the Anglican Parochial Mission 
movement, like that of Gideon’s three hundred, 
in the city of London, may spread its blessed 
infection, never ceasing, never chilling. 
Early in the summer the Bishops of 
London, Winchester, and Rochester issued 
a joint letter to their clergy, which may 
possibly mark a new era in the history of 
the Church of England, and certainly pro- 
claims as grand a crusade as Christians can 
wish to see. Its object is to recommend the 


This | 





holding of a special simultaneous mission in 
the metropolis for the ten days immediately 
before the Lent of 1874. Judicious in its 
language, fair in its toleration of reasonable 





diversities, firm in deprecating all violations | 


of the law, it will disarm the prejudices of 


many hostile judgments, and to those among 
the clergy, who for so long have been loudly 


calling on the bishops to lead them, it gives | 


an excellent opportunity for showing if they 
are willing to be led. Not, indeed, that this 
is the first experiment of the kind. For 
several years past missions have been occa- 
sionally held in country dioceses, and in 
London itself. Ever since the Twelve Days’ 
Mission five years ago, isolated but en- 
couraging efforts have been from time to 
time made in the same direction, furnishing 
valuable experience, conciliating public 
opinion, and sinking fresh shafts for the 
Church’s work down into the very centre of 
the nation’s life. But the proposed London 
mission differs from all others held before it, 
in that it is not only permitted but in- 
augurated by the bishops ; that it is for the 
entire town on both sides of the water, and 
not merely for isolated blocks of it; and 


| that it is certain to be conducted by men, 


who for preaching ability, and pastoral ex- 
perience, rank among the foremost of the 
English clergy. Immense as London is, and 
absorbed as are her inhabitants in their en- 
grossing pursuits, the churches are still land- 
marks, and the pulpits places of power. If 
only three hundred parishes accept these ser- 
vices, an impression may be made, not only 
on the public imagination, but on the 
national conscience ; and there is reason to 
hope that, notwithstanding the many prac- 
tical difficulties which undoubtedly hamper 
its operation and imperil its success, the 
clergy as a whole, reasonable exceptions 
being allowed for, will rally round the bishops 
in their bold endeavour to make the mis- 
sionary spirit of the Church a reality, and 
not a dream. For if those who are con- 
fident that they possess the truth decline 
such an occasion of publicly proclaiming it, 
they must run the risk of confessing their 
loss of influence in the face of an age only 
too ready to be sceptical as to the power of 
divine truth of any sort. What is even worse, 
they may not only convict themselves of an 
actual want of faith in the power of the 
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Gospel, but they may be playing the very | 


game of the truth’s worst enemies, and 
(without meaning it) be forsaking Christ. 

It is plain, however, that both as to the 
actual expediency of such mission services, 


ing them, grave doubts may reasonably be 


| felt, and free discussion advantageously pro- 


| moted. 


The present seems a good oppor- 
tunity, when the entire subject is about to | 
be brought so prominently before the public, 
for considering it carefully on all sides, and 
from the personal experience of one who for 
several years past, both in town and country, 
has personally conducted as well as superin- 


that should be reliable, and suggesting plans | 
that may be of use. 

The object of mission services is simply 
threefold : to preach Christ’s gospel among | 
the godless and ignorant ; to vitalise formal | 
profession into spiritual religion ; and to stir | 
up real Christians into more self-denying 
activity, and a closer communion with God. 
Now, does any one need evidence, either to | 
establish the existence of the circumstances 
in question, or arguments to show, that if 
they are once admitted, we must not shrink 
from resolutely grappling with them? In our | 
large towns, if the parochial system is not 
supplemented by missionary enterprise, | 


whether occasional or permanent, it must 
hopelessly and ignominiously fail. But 
missionary enterprise is simply the sending | 
forth of specially gifted men into the nooks | 
and corners of vice and ignorance, to bid | 
men flee from the wrath to come unto a | 
Father whom they know not, who would | 
reconcile them to himself in Christ Jesus. | 
In all large populations the pastor’s work is | 
one, the missionary’s another. No doubt the | 
same man has often to do both kinds of | 
work, and in a measure should be fit for both, | 
since the two sets of duties will often fuse | 
into each other, and be so organically con- 
nected that it will be hard to say where one 
begins and the other ends. Still, it remains 
true that the missionary is the pioneer of the 
pastor, breaking up fallow ground for tillage, 
and going out on the mountains to search for 
sheep that have wandered from the fold ; and 
while God himself has imposed limits to the 
zeal and energy of individual clergymen, to 
the Church as a body He says, “This ought 
ye to have done, and not have left the other 
undone.” 

But the object of a mission by no means 
ends here. To those who, as Amos puts it, 








| Mission preacher’s voice will 
| rousing challenge, “Is it peace?” stirring 
ithem to “ make their calling and election 
and then as to the best methods of conduct- | 
| have a few things against thee.” 





are in Zion, but at ease there; or who, as 





St. Peter expresses it, have forgotten that 
they were purged from their old sins, the 
come as a 


sure ;” saying to them as from the Lor.l, “I 
Whatever 


may be the differences of opinion on the 


general question of missions, and whatever | 


the variety of result produced by them in 


| the direct conversion of the vicious and care- 
| less, no one is ever found to deny that a 
‘sure and abundant blessing always comes | 
| (and usually as the earnest and first-fruits of a | 
| bigger one behind it) in the stirring and 
tended such services, for giving information | 


deepening of the spiritual life among the 
true people of God, though often accom- 


| panied with painful heart-searchings, and a | 


keen sense of neglected grace. 
Such then, roughly sketched, is the general 


object of mission services, to seek out and || 


bring back the wandering, to startle the 
careless, to make the thoughtless think, to 
make the selfish love, to which in truth may be 


| added one more, the marvellous and perma- 


nent blessing to the parish clergyman himself. 
Foremost among his flock in his profound 
consciousness of shortcoming, in his stirred 
desire for a great gift of grace, in a widened 


| horizon of duty, in a softening and humbling, 


and elevating and purifying of his inmost 
spirit ; last, but not least, in the fuller under- 


| standing than he ever had before of the mean- 


ing and the power of the simple Gospel, is 
the shepherd of the flock, on whose own 
soul the first droppings of the shower have 


| been made to fall from the opened windows 
His blessing becomes his peo- | 


of heaven. 
ple’s blessing; the lessons he learns he 
speedily passes on to them; in his own 
baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire the work 
of God is made manifest. 

But now we come to consider both from 
the point of view of the parish clergyman and 
of the mission preacher, what should be the 
preparation for the mission, and what the 
arrangements for conducting it. And here is 
the place for observing that the very first thing 
for a parochial clergyman to be clear about, 
before he takes a single step in organizing a 
mission, is, that he is obeying in the matter 
the plain call of God. It by no means fol- 
lows that, because missions under certain 
circumstances have been useful in some 
parishes, under other circumstances they 
would be useful in all, or that because my 
neighbour holds one I must hold one too. 
Even an episcopal monition, as the three 
bishops have evidently felt, is simply an 
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invitation to consider the subject, not a com- 
mand to act on it. It is, for instance, quite 
likely that some of the most influential and 
experienced among the London clergy may 
not see their way on the present occasion to 
introducing the mission into their own 

parishes, and they will be perfectly justified 
| in exercising their responsibility as their 
conscience bids them. ‘Times and seasons, 
population and local circumstances, the 
chance of finding a suitable mission preacher, 
bodily and spiritual fitness for the exhausting 
anxiety of superintending a mission, are all | 
factors in the case to be carefully thought 
over, and brought in prayer before God. 
Though the force of a good example is, 
happily, catching, and there is a real momen- 
tum to the total force of a movement from 
the number of parishes joining in it, it is a 
lamentable weakness to be too much affected 
by the judgment of bystanders, or to be 
afraid to stand alone, though the multitude 
moves. * For God does not limit his grace to 
this or that effort. Only let us obey Him, 
whatever He says to us, and we may be quite 
sure that we shall not lose a blessing; if 
“ obedience is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams.” Anything is 
better than mechanically and unwillingly 
joining in a movement which can mean 
nothing and produce nothing, unless it is an 
act of personal faith in the will of God. 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth; but 
thou canst not tell whence it cometh, or 
whither it goeth.” It will be an evil day for 
the Church, and one provoking a humbling, | 
but salutary reaction, when mission services | 
are taken up as a new kind of spiritual ex- | 
citement, instead of being used sparingly, | 
solemnly, after much prayer, and in humble | 
reliance upon God. - | 

Then, when the judgment is clear, and the 
time chosen, which, in the country should be, | 
if possible, when the nights are long and | 
there is but little to do in the fields, in | 
towns immediately before the religious sea- | 
sons of Advent, Lent, or Whitsuntide, the 
next step will be (often the most difficult and | 
troublesome of all) to secure a mission preacher 
whose experience, and doctrine, and gifts, 
and character are most likely to be suitable 
for the circumstances of the parish, and who 
may be expected to do his work with as few 
mistakes and as much blessing as possible. 
Even the best of mission preachers cannot 
possess a// the qualifications for the office. 
Each man’s gifts will differ according to the 








grace given to him; and though each should 
have one, perhaps few have many. As we shall 


see presently, no greater mistake can be made | 


than to suppose that an efficient parish clergy- 
man necessarily possesses the capabilities of 
a mission preacher, or that the ordinary pulpit 
ministrations of a clergyman, however accept- 
able with his own congregation, form a just cri- 
terion of his fitness fora mission. Six months 
beforehand is not a day too soon for trying 
to secure him. The chances are that the 
man whom you want others want likewise. 


God often makes his providence plain in the | 
permitting of disappointment until his own | 


time is ready ; and few parish clergymen can 
afford the time and the strength for more than 
two missions in the year. Then, the mission 
preacher found, and the time fixed, prepara- 


tions should be begun for the mission, though | 


six months away. It should be publicly 
announced from the pulpit in a sermon bear- 
ing on the subject: a prayer for the special 
gift of the Holy Spirit should be circulated 
in every household for private and family 
use ; and the children in the schools should 
be given their share in asking for the grace of 
God. By the parish clergyman and his curates 
the name of the mission preacher should be 
daily brought up in fervent intercession, and 
careful direction sought for from the Holy 
Spirit for every detail of the work. When 
the first thing done is to ask, and the second 
to believe, the third will be to possess. As 
the time approaches, frequent meetings of 


| communicants should be arranged for inter- 


cessory prayer, and also for supplying more 
exact information about the mission, which 
will easily and conveniently filter through 
them to the parishioners generally. About 
six weeks before the time tracts on the sub- 
ject should be left at every house by persons 
who will have volunteered their services 
during the mission period; and perhaps a 
fortnight before, the printed arrangements 
should be posted on handbills, and dis- 
tributed thoroughly, that no one may be able 
to plead as an excuse for neglecting the 
services that he did not know of them. Of 


| all mistakes possible at such a time the 


greatest is that of not taking trouble enough 
to advertise it to the people. Of all weak- 
nesses, the weakest is that of showing any 
sort of false shame about it, and of keeping 
it in the background as if we were not per- 
fectly sure if it were a good thing. Of all 
the evils that can befal it, the evil of least 
consequence is its being disliked or criticized. 
Of all the impressions that it is desirable to 
produce about it, the most desirable is the 
clergyman’s own conviction of the paramount 


| blessedness of his Master’s Gospel, and that 
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it is his first duty through evil report and good 
report to make it Known in the world. Meet- 
ings should now be arranged of the church- 
workers and volunteers to assign to each his 
own post and work through the mission 
week, and to infuse into each heart a lively 
and strong hope in the gracious purposes of 
God. The more completely and exactly 
that all these details have been arranged 
beforehand, the more smoothly everything 
will work at the right time, and the less 
chance there will be of any fuss and bustle 
at the last moment. 

As it is usually best to commence a mis- 
sion on Sunday, the mission preacher will 
be expected to arrive on the previous day. 
Writing from a twofold experience both of 
accommodation in the parsonage and in 
hired lodgings, I am confident in asserting 
that the advantages preponderate with the 
former arrangement ; and well do mission 
preachers know what a kindly welcome bids 
them God speed to the scene of their labours, 
and how, in a strange place and among 
strange faces, Christian sympathy makes them 
perfectly at home. But let the very first 
interview, between mission preacher and 
parish clergyman, after the usual courtesies in 
the family, be hallowed and consecrated by 
prayer. Nothing so calms the heart with 
a blessed assurance of God’s presence, or so 
draws to each other in the unity that is in 
Christ the two clergymen about to work side 
by side, as an early and joyful recognition of 
God’s good providence in thus bringing them 
together, and the entire surrender of all that 
affects the mission to his wise and fatherly 
will. We shall see presently that difficulties 
in their very delicate relations may possibly 
spring up, which are best smoothed over by 
the perfect trustfulness of Christian courtesy ; 
and when the first half-hour’s intercourse has 
been solemnized by the commending of each 
other to their common Saviour, an impres- 
sion has been made that is never lost. It 
may be hardly needful to add, how much a 
mission preacher’s comfort is increased and 
his strength maintained by kind considera- 
tion for his bodily wants. Some men, un- 
fortunately for themselves, are easily disar- 
ranged by ill-cooked and indigestible food, 
or unpunctual meals, while others are happy 
enough to be perfectly indifferent to what 
they eat or what they drink, with a brain 
that will always work and limbs that are 
never weary. Yet to all men it‘is a matter 
of supreme consequence to be in good bodily 
keeping through a week of exhausting fatigue. 
Fasting is an enormous blunder during a 





mission, however desirable some may find it 
to be some time before it; and a man wants 
all the help he can get to keep up his 
strength to the mark. Let him be left alone 
when he wants leisure for preparation, or 
rest, or an hour’s sleep, which rests the head 
more quickly and surely than anything; but 
now and then coax him out for a walk, when 
the air is bright and the ground dry. In 
making him feel that he is to consider him- 
self at home, you leave him absolutely free 
for the necessities of his ministry. In also 
reminding him that he is the member of a 
family which wishes sometimes to see his 
face and hear his voice, you do him good, as 
well as give yourselves pleasure; and it often 
happens that at least one result from a mis- 
sion is the precious gift of a new friendship, 
coming at a time of life when ordinary human 
nature does not grow much new wood. 

And now we come to consider the arrange- 
ments of a mission, two things being assumed 
as to the general method of it. First, that it 
is the use of ordinary methods by extra- 
ordinary agencies, or, as has been well 
expressed from another point of view, “a 
concentration of spiritual force upon one 
place for a short time ;” then, that the work 
of preaching and conferring with individuals 
instead of being shared among several clergy- 
men, should as far as possible be confined to 
one, on whom the entire responsibility of the 
mission lies, by whom, after consultation 
with the parish clergyman, all arrangements 
are settled, and whose one voice and influence 
convey the message from God. Every one 
will of course see that no general rule can 
be arbitrarily laid down to suit every place ; 
and that the local arrangements of a mission 
must more or less be modified by the nature 
of the population, the habits and character 
of the people, the ordinary level of the reli- 
gious life of the communicants, and last, but 
not least, the parochial ministry. While the 
services and machinery of a mission must 
from their nature and object be exceptional 
and extraordinary, if they are too much 
above the religious capacities of the godly 
people, they will startle or depress them. In 
quiet country places even the least eccen- 
tricity of usage or language will cause the 
mission preacher’s good to be evil spoken of, 
and may create a prejudice which he may 
ultimately fail to remove. For instance (as 
will be shown presently), too many celebra- 
tions of the Holy Communion, where a 
monthly celebration is the habit of the place, 
may unjustly provoke the suspicion of what 
is understood by sacramentarianism, Much 
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judgment should be shown in inviting anxious 
inquirers to personal interviews, or what is 
guite a vital feature in mission work will cer- 
tainly be interpreted, and even be denounced, 
as an attempt at enforcing auricular confession. 
In the conducting of the after-meetings (on 
which, presently, further hints will be given), 
fervour must be tempered with soberness, 
and zeal with discretion, or the old-fashioned 
church people will be driven away in disgust 
from what they are sure to describe as a 
ranters’ meeting. In a word, whatever gives 
even an impression of exaggeration or fanati- 
cism, should carefully and conscientiously be 
avoided, whatever self-denial it may involve. 
The Gospel itself is sufficiently repugnant to 
human nature without its being made more so 
by unnecessary blunders. A mission preacher 
has all kinds of hearts to reach, and he needs 
wisdom as well as boldness. While no man 
must make him afraid in declaring with plain- 
ness, and even pungency, the entire message 


his Master has given him, he must be careful | 


notto puta stumbling-blockinhisbrother’s way. 
Never should he forfeit the support of those 
who, notwithstanding a little sleepiness and 
over-prudent timidity, in the place where they 
live, are the salt and light of the Church. 
Mission-service atrangements may be con- 
veniently classed under two heads—essential 
and non-essential. To begin with the non- 
essential, that is, those which may be adopted 
or left alone without vital loss to the efficiency 
of the mission itself, may be named sermons 
to special classes of hearers, such as servants 
and children ; special addresses, whether to 
work-people in a factory, or to merchants 
gathered from the exchange, or to shipwrights 
in a building-yard, or services for workhouses 
or prisons. Daily celebrations, while felt to 
be most blessed and profitable in some 
parishes, might in others involve even devout 
communicants, suddenly invited to unusual 
means of grace, in a very painful perplexity. 
While such periods are indisputably occasions 
for special privileges, it is inexpedient to 
adopt what acts like a forcing process for 
any one. Liberty is one of the first condi- 
tions of the edification of a mission to the 
Christian people attending it, and to strain 
devoutness is sometimes to foster unreality. 
In some parishes, again, where there is likely 
to be sufficient leisure for attending them, a 
series of short mid-day services, with brief 
addresses for edification, is a valuable supple- 
ment to the work of the mission ; and while 
it is essential that the mission sermons proper 
should be preached by one person, there is 
not the same necessity for it here. Indeed, 


|it may be a great relief to the mission 
| preacher to be able to reserve his strength 
| for the evening service, and it is a good op- 
portunity either tor the parish clergyman, 
or for congenial neighbours, to give these 
addresses themselves. 

The essential features of the mission proper | 
are these four: The week-day evening service, 
the main point of which is the sermon. The 
ifter-meeting, sometimes held in church (a 
| plan which has great advantages, though the 
| legality of it is dubious), more frequently in | 

a schoolroom, or some building conveniently 

near. Private conference between the mission 
| preacher and anxious inguirers, held either in 
| the vestry of the church or in the school- 
|room after the after-meeting, or at some 
| other suitable place. Celebrations of the Holy 
| Communion on the first and last Sundays of 
| the mission week, and as frequently during 
the week as may be locally expedient, accom- 
| panied, if thought well, on the week-days 
| with a brief meditation of a devotional 
nature, for the special help of the parochial 
clergy, the lay helpers, the mission preacher, 
and all whose hearts are drawn out in prayer | 
for the salvation of souls. | 

And here let me introduce a brief episode 
on two points, which aptly fit into this part 
of the subject, and which once touched upon 
can be dismissed. 

On the Saturday afternoon the work of the | 
mission will begin. If it is an isolated effort, 
and so no occasion afforded for a united con- 
ference of neighbouring and co-operating 
parishes, an hour in the evening will be profit- 
ably occupied by a gathering of the lay 
helpers and communicants with the parochial 
clergy in a schoolroom, where the mission 
preacher will be formally introduced to them, 
and in an address explanatory of the object 
and method of the mission, will press them 
to use him, will earnestly invite their prayers. 
Such a meeting opened and closed with 
prayer, and accompanied, of course, by sing- 
ing, will be found to act as a very happy 
inauguration of the mission. Often at such | 
times, the sentence of the evangelist seems | 
verified, “A cloud overshadowed them, and 
they feared as they entered into the cloud ;” | 
and to the mission preacher himself, that first | 
meeting acts like the lifting of a curtain, or 
the thawing of a frozen sea, between himself | 
and the people he would serve. He feels 
that in some degree, at least, he has begun to 
win their confidence. They have looked 
each other in the face, and are no longer 
strangers. ‘They will all go home to pray for 
him ; and when next day he stands up to | 


| 
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| deliver his first message, some of the seed, 
he is well assured, will fall into prepared and 
kindly hearts. 

And now for the next few days the entire 
spiritual administration of the parish will 
ostensibly and practically be transferred from 
the parish clergyman to the mission preacher ; 
and it will readily seem to any one, that the 
relations between them must be of extreme 
delicacy. Indeed, as Mr. Humphry cautiously 
| observed at the Southampton Church Con- 

gress, a clergyman may reasonably pause be- 
fore he takes the critical step of handing over 
the vast and complicated responsibility of his 
parish to an entire stranger, with power to do 
in it very much what he may please. Doc- 


| trines may be preached, practices recom- 


mended, opinions uttered, impressions given, 
which, notwithstanding a substantial agree- 
ment in matters of general importance, may be 
distasteful to the clergyman, and unsettling to 
his flock, while to contradict them afterwards 


| might be a remedy worse than the disease. 


A talented preacher suddenly entering on 
another man’s labours. may rapidly attract an 
audience, or produce an impression which 
twenty years of conscientious labour have 
totally failed to produce. There are always 


| persons sufficiently indiscreetand mischievous 


to draw unpleasant comparisons ; and if the 
parish clergyman himself is totally free from 
jealousy, it does not follow that other people 
are. While in common justice to the mission 
preacher, when once invited he should be 
loyally and heartily trusted ; not made to feel 
that his hands are tied, or his lips gagged, 
nor treated as an offender for every ill-weighed 


| word that in the white heat of some fervid 


| he fills belong to another. 


appeal will occasionally and almost uncon- 
sciously escape him, he too should remember, 
that the first duty for him is to be a Christian 
gentleman ; and it is impossible for him to 
be too delicate and circumspect in remember- 
ing that the ground he occupies and the place 
While doing his 


| utmost to discharge his functions as his 





Lord’s servant with independence and fidelity, 


| he is not the pastor of the flock, he is simply 


a stranger. For Christ’s sake, and the work’s 
sake, he must by all means strengthen the 
pastor's hands, uphold his authority, recog- 
nise his position, maintain his influence. 
Further, it should also be borne in mind, 
that nothing can relieve the parish clergyman 
of the duty of watching all that goes on, or of 


| giving the countenance of his presence to his 


fellow-helper in the Lord. He will never be 


| absent from any of the services in church, 





| and it will be a great advantage for him to 

| see who attend. He will, probably, like to 

conduct the liturgical part of the service, and 

himself to announce the other arrangements 

for the evening when the service is over, as well 

as those for the next day. It is extremely 

desirable that he should preside at the after- 

meeting, himself opening it with prayer; 
and in the event of the mission preacher 
being detained in church by interviews with 

inquirers, who fitter (if he feels equal for 

it) to conduct the after-meeting than him- 

self? At all celebrations of communion he 

himself should celebrate; and the giving of 
the meditations is a suitable work for him, 

if no other offers itself. While, for obvious 
reasons, it is better for him to be out of the 

way when the mission preacherisbeing visited ; 
or a feeling of shyness (often arising from a 
kindly fear that their own minister should 
feel slighted or undervalued), will deprive 
some of the advice of the mission preacher, 
whom an entire stranger might more comfort- 
ably, if not more helpfully, advise. Months 
before he will have put the mission preacher 
in possession of all it was necessary for him 
to know as to the local circumstances and 

spiritual character of his people ; but day by 
day he will mention any facts that may be of 
importance, and make suggestions that will 
be of value. Without continually jerking at 
the mission preacher's elbow, he will still be 
able, with a little tact and judgment, to give 
valuable information on the progress of the 
mission ; and, while it may be undesirable 
that a plan of operation carefully thought 
out and prayed over should be suddenly or 
fundamentally changed, a mission preacher 
who wishes to do God’s will rather than his 
own fancy, will always, thankful for wise 
hints, be ready to change and improve. As 
he and the mission preacher say farewell, a 
mutual request will be interchanged, as reason- 
able as it is mecessary. The parish clergy- 
man will ask his brother to furnish him at 
his leisure, where no breach of confidence is 
involved, with the names and addresses of 
those who, through impressions received dur- 
ing his mission, may need special help from 
their own pastor. The mission preacher, on 
his part, who has spared his time, and given, 
perhaps exhausted his strength, on a parish, 
which had no sort of claim on him, except that 
the Lord loved it, may be forgiven the ex- 
pression of the hope that in a few weeks’ 
time he may hear something of the result of 
; his work, in a place henceforward dear to 
| him while life lasts, 
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THREE MEETINGS. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 








O THE happy meeting from over the sea ! 
When I love my friend and my friend loves me: 
And we stand face to face, and for letters read | 


| 


. ; 
There are endless words to be heard and said, 


With an anxious glance, half shy, half strange, 
That asks, *‘ After all, is there any change ?” 
Till we settle down as we used to be— 


For I love my friend and my friend loves me. 








O the blessed meeting of lovers true | 
*Gainst whom Fate has done all that Fate could do, 
And then sunk, vanquished :—while over these slain | 
Dead weeks, months, years, of parting and pain, 
Hope’s rosy banner waves gallant afar, 


Untainted, untorn, from the cruel war, 





And the heaven of the future, wide, cloudless, and bright, 


Arches above them—God guards the right! 








But oh! for the meeting to come one day 


When the spirit slips out of the tiréd clay: 

When the standers-by, with a tender sign, 

Shall mutely cover this face of mine, 

And I leap forward—whither—fione know ! 
But outward—onward—as spirits go: 

And eye to eye, without fear, I sce 


God—and my lost—as they see me. 



























































| tion (ver. 3), says that his mission was given | 


| Hence it has been said (vide Wordsworth in 
| Zoc.), “* the cross of Christ” (and, we may add 





THINGS THE ANGELS DESIRE TO LOOK INTO. 





THINGS THE ANGELS DESIRE 


FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW 


By His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP or CANTERBURY. 


““ Which things the angels desire to look into.”—1 PeTer i. 12, 


\ HAT things? The very things that | 

concern our salvation. Angels, as | 
well as men, are interested in them, and 
desire to study them, as the word here 


and stoop and rivet the eyes down upon | 
them (cf. Wordsworth iz Joc.) So, in Ephe- | 
sians ill. 10, St. Paul speaking of the mystery | 
of the Gospel made known to him by revela- 
him not only that all men should know the | 
Gospel of Christ, but also, “to the intent that | 
unto the principalities and powers in heavenly | 
places” (that is, the angels) “ might be known 
by the Church the manifold wisdom of God.” 





the whole Gospel of Christ) “was not only a 
blessing to us, but to the angels themselves, 
and it revealed to them a mystery which 
they did not know before.” Thus again 
St. Paul (1 Tim. iii. 16) says, with reference 
to Christ’s incarnation on Christmas day, | 
‘Without controversy, great is the mystery of | 
godliness: God was manifest in the flesh, 

justified in the Spirit, seen of angels.” There 

can, I think, be no doubt that in these three 

passages (our text, Eph. iii. 10, and 1 Tim. | 
lil. 16) the angels are represented as learning | 
more and more to adore Christ, as the several 
acts of the Gospel history were unfolded, and | 
as they proclaimed to the heavenly hosts, as 
well as to mortals, the unsearchable riches of 
his infinite love. 

Now it is this which I wish to bring before 
you to-day, that such events as we have been 
celebrating this Christmas week, were a spec- 
tacle and cause of rejoicing, not only for men, | 
but for the angels. This naturally agrees | 
with the part which we are told that spirits | | 
from the spheres above took in every act of 
the great drama of Christ’s life on earth. | 
hes did we read on Christmas day (Luke | 

. 9—13)? while the shepherds were abiding 
in the field keeping watch over their flocks by 
night, “ Lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the angel said unto them, Fear 
not—unto you is born in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And 
suddenly there was with the angel @ mu/titude 
of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, | 


Glory to God in the highest, and on earth | 





, | sat upon it. 
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peace, good-will toward men.” These are 


| not the words, nor is this the demeanour of 


uninterested spectators. So, in that full initi- 


|ation of Christ into his office as the Medi- 
employed, wapaxiwar, means, to bend aside | at 


or, which we commemorate in Lent, when 
He entered through his first temptation into 
the exact similitude of our human life—when 
the devil left Him, angels came and minis- 
tered unto Him (Matt. iv. 11). So, in Passion 
week, in the second great temptation of 
Gethsemane (Luke xxii. 43) “there appeared 
an angel unto Him from heaven strengthening 
Him.” So, of the events of Easter (Matt. 
xxviii. 2), ‘‘ The angel of the Lord descended 
from heaven, and came and rolled back the 
stone fromthe door” of Christ’s sepulchre, “and 
His countenance was like light- 
ning, and his raiment white as snow.” And to 
the women he said, “I know that. ye seek 
Jesus, which was crucified. He is not here: 
He is risen, Come, see the place where the 
Lord lay.” And, on the day of Ascension 
(Acts i. 10), while the disciples looked stead- 
fastly toward heaven as Christ went up, the 


| angels stood by them and comforted them 


with the promise of his return. Thus each 
event in Christ’s life on earth revealing some 
new feature in the unfathomable love of the 
Father and the Son, seems to have called 
some bright inhabitants from the worlds 
above to “testify the wondering, adoring in- 
terest of the angels in the marv els of man’s 
redemption. 

Now, my friends, it is good for us to dwell 
upon this thought. As we individually are 
members of the Christian families in which 
God has placed us (rejoicing at this time 
with our families, to celebrate Christ's birth) 
—as the church of Christ in our separate 
homes is an integral part of our national 
Church, and our home gatherings are at this 
time sanctified by our gatherings in our parish 
church—as the Church of this nation is in- 
corporated into the great Church Militant 
Universal—so that the whole Church of 
Christian men living on earth is but a part 
of the far greater society in which the saints 
departed and the blessed angels take their 
share in doing Christ’s work and celebrating 
his praise—our true home, the centre of our 
Ghristian and church and family life is that 
Mount Sion (Heb. xii. the heavenly 


22) 


24) 


























| Jerusalem, where is an innumerable company | 


| 
1} 


}| 
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of angels, and the general assembly and church | 
of the firstborn, which are written in heaven, 
and God the Judge of all, and the spirits of 
just men made perfect, living with Jesus the | 
Mediator. 

This is the thought which I desire to 
bring before you from the text. There 


| is no time when it is not appropriate. | 


I think it is especially appropriate at these 
great Christian anniversaries, when friends 
join in celebrating the mysteries of redeeming 
love in their imperfect earthly way, and while 
they join together rejoicing, cannot but have 
their joy tempered with soberness, if not with 
sorrow, as they look back and forward. 

The joy of children at the Christmas 
season may have none of this mixed charac- 
ter, but it must be otherwise with grown men 
and women—certainly with those who are 
verging to their decline. Does not the long | 
series of past Christmases rise before us—the | 
thought of very different scenes from those | 
in which we are now joining—the thought of | 
friends loved as our own souls, who once 
were the joy of our gatherings, but who are | 
seen amongst us now no more? And Christ- 
mas, so close upon the ending year, does it | 
not speak of the shortness of the time re- | 
maining to ourselves during which we shall | 
be privileged to join any longer in such earthly | 
gatherings? NowI believe that the thoughts | 
suggested by the text may help to chasten | 
and elevate all such mixed feelings, and drive | 
away their gloom. | 

It may be the same in all our meetings for | 
common business, for pleasure, or for wor- | 
ship. Whensoever we take time to let memory 
do its work, the thought must be forced on | 
the heart how many formerly were used to | 








| join with us whose places are now vacant. 


We who are past our prime—what a very 
long time it is since we were children! how 
many and different have been the scenes in | 
which, at different times, we have taken a | 
part! and how have we been forced to do 
without many of those who once, at such 
meetings, seemed everything to us! God 
may have mercifully supplied us with new 
friends and new interests; but if we have | 
sound Christian hearts we shall never forget 
the old. If a man lives long, the number of 
the dead whom he knows and loves becomes 
far greater than the number of the living. 
How then, as life wanes, shall we guard | 
against a sinking feeling of something like | 
desolation marring the joy of our festive and 
religious meetings, and even interfering with 
our interest in business? ‘Truly, there is 


{ 








more than one way of avoiding any uneasi- 
ness in this matter. We may refrain from 
thinking, being altogether occupied by the 
present—either by mixing much with the 
world, and ever monopolized by its occupa- 
tions, or, if we are not busy, simply by never 
accustoming ourselves to meditation, we may 
become case-hardened in the dulness of our 
conceptions ; or, again, we may steadily, by 
an effort, put painful memories away—for we 
can, by an effort, command our associations 
and trains of thought. Thus, either uncon- 
sciously or deliberately, we may lose the 
thoughts of the past, and look little to the 
future, and so, either by a natural or acquired 


| gaiety, be saved from sorrow or anxiety. 


But it is not thus that a Christian deals with 


his regrets and anticipations. He reviews the | 


past and looks to the future, and dwells much 
upon both, and yet is not cast down. And 





I believe nothing better helps him to that | 


equale frame of mind which is characteristic 
of well-ordered, calm Christian faith, than a 
distinct living belief in the lesson which I 
gather from the text. We, in the narrow 
sphere of our visible homes and our visible 
Church, are not the only beings who are in- 
terested in contemplating what Christ has 
done for man’s salvation and in executing 
Christ’s work. If our present occupations 
are sanctified by a devotion to the cause of 
Christ, similar occupations to those which 
now claim our thoughts and energies—similar 
in essence, however different in their acci- 
dents — give employment at this moment 
to the blessed dead, and will employ us 
when we have flitted far away from all the 
common scenes of our earthly life. The 
angels, and with them the spirits of just men 
made perfect, have, of course, the same re- 
ligion with ourselves, take interest in the same 
religious truths, and perform the same great 
duties, while they execute the high behests of 
Christ, the King of angels. 

Where, then, are our Christian friends de- 
parted, whom we recall at such seasons, and 
what are they now doing? 
Christmas with the angels. 


at Christ’s earthly birth, they do not cease 
now still to celebrate it with ever fresh praises. 
And in that place, be it what it may (“ To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise”), where 


| Christ keeps his own till the resurrection, our 


Christian friends departed are joining in these 
praises—cheering thought for us, that we 
are brought so near to them and to the angels 
and to Christ, in the communion of saints. 
They may have left us in weakness, gitt 








They are keeping | 
If the blessed | 
| spirits of heaven rejoiced with exceeding joy | 
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| of majestic mountains on the south of Raro- | bour. 
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about with many infirmities—their characters 
scarcely developed ; but, if the’ germ of true 
Christian faith was in them, and their hearts 
really loved the Lord who was born and died 
for them, they are with Him now, and their 
praise goes up with ours and that of the 
heavenly hosts, and joins the incense which 
rises from all creation in hearty and faithful 
commemoration of his condescension and his 
boundless love. And as are their employ- 
ments, such will be ours when we flit away 
from this passing life. Oh, my friends, if we 
are real Christians, if we are endeavouring, 
in however humble and imperfect a way, 
heartily to pray to God through Christ, and 
give Him the regulation of our lives—if thus 
thoughts of Christ’s lowly birth, and life and 
death and resurrection, and of the precious 
gift of his Holy Spirit, are for us realities—if 
we know that our Redeemer liveth, and if, in 
very truth, we would rather part with all 
things than with Him, then the closing year 
need have for us no gloom—we shall not 
tremble for life’s uncertainties: we are the 
inheritors of the occupations and the privi- 
leges of the angels. 

What mean these merry peals, sounding 
through the midnight darkness, with which 
the old year.will soon be rung out? To a 
world lying in iniquity, to worldly men, in 








whose ears they are borne in the midst of the 
commission or the contemplation of sin, they 
are a mockery, like the laughter of some fiends 
who mock them, because the senseless life, for 
which they have given their all, is so very 
short, and another year of it is gone, and 
they are nearer to destruction. Strangely, 
indeed, do reckless persons welcome the 
lapse of time, when it certainly brings them 
no good, but swiftly-coming evil. But Chris- 
tians feel that there is a propriety in these 
joyful notes, as belfry answers to belfry, telling 
them from the church tower that we are alla 
year nearer to the coming of Him for whom 
the Church has been long waiting. I suppose 
the souls of the blessed dead and the angels, 
as they rejoice in contemplating what Christ 
has already done, are glad when they think 
how the interval between his first and 
second coming (so sadly filled with sin and 
sorrow) is swiftly passing, and another stage 
is finished, bringing us nearer to the consum- 
mation of Christ’s final triumph. Dear 
friends, young and old, join with the blessed 
spirits in their adoration of Christ—let our 
sorrows, joys, and common occupations, as 
much as may be, while we are in the flesh, 
resemble the soul’s pursuits in Christ’s pre- 
sence, being all sanctified by some distinct 
reference to Christ our Saviour. 
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NOTES FROM THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 


Ill.—A SABBATH AT TITIKAVEKA.—-A CONTRAST. 


| he June last I spent a pleasant Sabbath aj | lists who have bravely volunteered for that 
Titikaveka, a village nestling at the base | almost unknown and perilous sphere of la- 
One of them was a member of the 


tonga. A considerable portion of my con- 
gregation was the remnant of a tribe expelled 
from Mangaia upwards of one hundred and 
eighty years ago. Until lately the exiles were 
supposed to have perished at sea. The 
chapel is lofty, well built of cut sandstone, 
and neatly pewed throughout. The pulpit is 
really handsome, being made of native rose- 
wood. The worthy native pastor formerly 
pioneered successfully amongst the cannibals 
of Western Polynesia, until 1865, when the 
entire body of Christian evangelists was un- 
ceremoniously expelled by the French. In 


allusion to the origin of the little colony from | 


Mangaia, I preached from Hebrews xi. 13—16. 
Another service had reference to the present 
voyage of the John Weliiams to the vast island 
of New Guinea, entreating the prayers of the 
church on behalf of the six married evange- 





| church at Titikaveka—a good printer as well 
|as an earnest preacher. Two years ago the 
| church wished Anederea to become their pas- 
| tor; but he was not to be moved from his 
| purpose of preaching the Gospel to regions 
| as yet untouched by Christianity. 

The congregations were good and most 
| attentive. At the close of the afternoon 
service the kind-hearted people crowded 
| about the door to take farewell of the mis- 
| sionary who, after more than twenty years 
| spent in the Hervey Group, was on his way to 
| his native land. 
In the cool of the evening we returned to 
| Avarua. For some time our route lay along 
| the white sandy beach. Fish of every hue 
| were sporting in the lagoon among the coral. 
| Beyond a snowy line of breakers rolled the 
blue ocean. On the calmest days the waves 
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from the south rush with awful violence 
against the wall of coral which protects the 
island. ‘The obvious reason for the violence 
of these southern billows is the circumstance 
that not an islet intervenes between the 
Hervey Group and the great frozen Antartic 
continent. 

At length we entered a winding bush-path, 
dense tropical vegetation almost excluding 
the light of day. We came upon traces of 
a long-deserted dwelling ; the ancient gravel 
and low stone enclosure were but just dis- 
cernible through tangled vines and _ shrubs. 
On inquiring who lived there in the olden 
time my native companions astonished me 
by saying, “This was once the home of 
Tupa, she man who ate his own wife !” 

The tragic story was related to me bya 
worthy man, whose father in his youthful 
days was well acquainted with all the parties 
concerned. 

Tupa was a noted warrior, and, like many 
others of his day, an inveterate cannibal. 
But this disgusting appetite was ordinarily 
gratified only at the expense of enemies. He 
is said to have lived on good terms with his 
wife Rao, who was highly esteemed by the 
entire clan on account of her skill in com- 
posing songs. A sister of Tupa, afflicted with 
incurable cancer, shared their childless home. 

Unlucky Rao one morning asked her hus- 
band to shave off her matted black hair. This 
was accomplished, not without great pain, by 
means of a shark’s tooth fixed on a reed. 
The seeming “whiteness” of her head now 
suggested a dreadful thought to Tupa. He 


said to his unoffending and defenceless wife, | 


“T long to eat thy head.” The unhappy 
woman knew that escape was impossible, and 
therefore merely replied, “ Do as thou wilt.” 
As with the marvellous stoicism of heathenism 
she watched the preparations for the horrid 
banquet, she vented her feelings in a dirge, 
which was carefully treasured up by her 
afflicted sister-in-law, and thus transmitted to 
Christian times. It is now for the first time 
written. ‘This pathetic death-lament is well 
known to the natives of the Hervey Group. 
The oven in which the doomed woman 
had been accustomed to prepare their daily 
food was speedily heated. Fresh-plucked 


leaves of the banana—singed over the fire to | 


prevent their cracking—supplied the needful 
wrappings. The victim was now strangled, 
cut up with a bamboo-knife, and cooked by 
her tiger-hearted husband. 

Tupa feasted alone ; for his indignant sister 
refused to taste it. The greater portion was 
stowed away in baskets for future use. 





| Atno great distance lived the two brothers 
of Rao. On the day after the cruei murder 
the elder one paid a visit to his sister. He 
only saw the sick woman, the sister of Tupa, 
| who with tears told him the tragic fate of 
Rao. 

Fear of discovery had induced the cannibal 
to carry the coveted morsels to some distance. 
The enraged brother of the victim stealthily 
tracked Tupa to his hiding-place under the 
shade of a gigantic chestnut ( Zuscarpus edulis). 
He then rushed back to secure the aid of 
his younger brother. Seizing their spears, 
(rupo) they both started off to wreak their 
righteous veangeance upon the murderer of 
their sister. The brothers succeeded in creep- 
ing unperceived behind the huge trunk. In 
another instant, with poised spears and a loud 

| shout, they rushed upon the wretched can- 
| nibal and speared him to death. 

The remains of Rao were of course buried 
| with loud lamentations. In the evening of 
| the same day the brothers baked the body of 
| Tupa in the very oven which had been pre- 

pared for the re-cooking of Rao. And to 
| this day a hollow beneath the shade of some 
lofty chestnuts in a wild romantic spot is 
pointed out as “the oven of Rao.” 


Rao’s Dirce ror HERSELF 


Tumu. 


Korororo taua nei, e tangi e! 
Arueke tangi oki ana ; 
Ei kona koe, ka veé tu taua e! 
Arueke tangi ra. 
Korororo taua e! taua tokorua e! 
Peea mai ana koe kiaku. 
Kua poto taku 4o; 
Kua rai ki te po, e tangi e! 
Arueke tangi oki ana: 
Fi kona koe, ka veé tu taua e! 
Arueke tangi oki, 
E rua ua karireia e! 


Ua Mua. 


Arueke tangi ra. 

Toia ana te ra ki te maunga e ! 
E taki ana te manava kiaku reiri e! 
Nanau atu kj te pae umu. 
Kua tuatua i te vaie e! * 
E tau iaku oki, e tangi ce! 

Arueke tangi oki ana ; 
Ki kona koe, ka veé tu taua e! 


Ua Rua. 


Arueke tangi ra 
Tokorua reka taua e! 
Tama ai ki te manava; 
Ko nga upoko ¢ rua e! 
Ko te rito o Rongovei reiri e! 
Ko te unonga oki te taeake 
I ngakia’i te onge nui, e tangi e! 
Arueke tangi oki ana; 
Ei kona koe, & veé tu taua e! 


Ua Toru. 


Arueke tangi ra, . 
Kua aite au i te ika nui 
Mei te moana, 
Ko te angamea, i te uriuri anga e! 
Na runga i te pae ai reiri e! 
Kua aite ua ake oki toou kiri, taku tame, 
Mei pokuru tautauaki ki te ra. 
Arueke tangi oki ana; 
Ei kona koe, ka veé tu taua e! 
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Vaa. 


Arueke tangi ra, | 
Nanau mai te tane kiaku oki. 
Akaruke atu i te are kava. 
Rere mai kiaku oki, e tangi c! 

Arueke tangi oki ana. 
Ei kona koe, ka veé tu taua e! 

Arueke tangi oki. 
E rua ua karireia e! 


Root. 


Alas, how have we talked together ! 
Weep, weep for me. 
Farewell; we part for ever ! 
Ay, weep for me. 
How have we talked together, we two alone! 
Hast thou no relentings ? 
My time grows short. 
Alas, Jight (=death) is at hand. 
We ep, weep for me. 
Farewell ; we part for ever! 
Ay, weep for me. 
E rua ua karireira’e ! 
(Meaningless, like our “‘ Fal, lal, lal.’’) 


First Fruit. 
Ay, weep for me. 


The sun is sinking behind the mountains. | 
| unmerciful.” 


Wilt thou not take pity on me? 

Yonder is our well-used oven ;— 

He ts splitting up the firewood :— 

Alas, ’tis to cook my poor body ! 
Weep, weep for me. 

Farewell ; we part for ever! 


Second Fruit. , 


Ay, weep for me. 
How happily we once lived together 


J the pet of (my father) Rongovei; 
Thou the of ny son-in-law, 
Through months of dire famine. 

Weep, weep for me. 

Farewell ; we part for ever ! 


Third Fruit. 
Ay, weep for me, 
7 am but as a big fish 
Dragged out of the sea,— 
The dusky cavally—to be turned over and over, 
The fire of yonder oven. 
yn husband, thou art as fair 
s bread-fruit cloth bleached in the sun. 
AW eep, weep for me. 
Farewell; we part for ever ! 


Fourth Fruit. 


Ay, weep for me. 
O pity me, my husband ! 
Desist trom thy cruel purpose ; 
_ Clasp me again to thy bosom, 
Weep, weep for me. 
Farewell ; we part for ever ! 
Ay, weep for me. 
E rua ua karireia e! 


“Without natural affection, 
(Rom. i. 31.) 

‘‘ Hateful, and hating one another.” (Titus 
3.) 

“The people which sat in darkness saw a 
great light; and to them which sat in the 
region and shadow of death light is sprung 


implacable, 


ill. 





In the — offices of love,— 
Scarcely ever separated. 


BIBLE SY 


II.—THE DIGNITIES 


HERE is a glory which the Son had | 
with the Father before the world was ; | 

there is also a glory which the Son is yet to | 
have, when He shall come in his kingdom, 
and reign as King of the Jews, and King of 
the nations. But what we propose to study 
is, his present glory in reward of his suffer- 
ings ; and we find this set forth in various 
titles and dignities, not one of them assumed 
by Christ, but all of them assigned to Him 
by the Father, who sent Him into the world, 


| and to whom, when his work was finished, 


He joyfully returned. 
In the following quotations from the New 
Testament we have the chief present dig- 


| nities of Jesus Christ, and these we must | 
| both distinguish and combine in order to} 


arrive at a full conception of his mediatorial 
glory :— 
“The Head of-the Body, the Church.”” (Col. i. 18.) 
“g i —— of all principality and power.” (Col. 


0.) 
The Head over all things to the Church.” (Eph. 
> B20) 
5 Heir of all things.”” (Heb. i. 2.) 
** Lord of all.”’ (Acts x. 36.) 


The Head of the Body, the Church.— 





up.” (Matt. iv. 16.) 
WILLIAM WYATT GILL. 


NONYMS. 


OF CHRIST. 


Quite a favourite with St. Paul is this figure of 
the body and its members, with its head of in- 
telligence and command; and an excellent 
figure it is to show that the Church is no agglo- 
meration of independent persons or inde- 
pendent communities ; but an organic unity, a 
living frame, the parts of which grow together, 
feel, enjoy, suffer, and work together—a body 
having various limbs, but one pervasive life, 
various organs with their several functions, but 
‘one controlling will. This body has many 
members. The Church universal is the sum 
of the particular Churches ; and a particular 
Church is the sum of the Christians or saints 
| within its bounds, Hence variety, not to be 
complained of, but rather to be gloried in as 
showing the vigour of the Body. 

Jesus Christ is the Head of the whole 
Church, and so of every true portion, and 
even every minute fraction thereof. And 
what does this imply? The head crowns 
| the human body, giving it completeness and 
dignity ; binds the body, holding all its mem- 
bers in harmony and subordination; and 
governs the body, directing its movements, 
and ordering its steps. 


| 














Such a Head of 
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dignity, and of uniting and governing power, | 


is the living Saviour to the Church. From 
Him as the Head “all the Body by joints 
and bands having nourishment ministered, 
and knit together, increaseth with the in- 
crease of God.” 

The rule of Christ over the Church has in 
it nothing of rough compulsion. It is loving 
rule, and expects loving obedience. The 
Head of the Body exerts his authority, not 
as an absolute monarch over serfs, but as 
the husband, in Christian wedlock, over the 
wife. 
wife, even as Christ is the Head of the 
Church; and He is the Saviour of the 
Body.” The Lord nourishes and cherishes 
the Church; “ for we are members of his 
Body ;” and the Church, recognising this 
intimate and confidential union, is subject to 
Him in the willing consent of love. . 

But the graciousness with which it is 
exerted must not conceal from us that the | 
authority of Christ is very real, and cannot | 
be slighted without sin and damage. The | 
doctrine of his headship is a most “practical | 
one. It infers the duty of every individual 
Christian to inquire into and follow his | 
Lord’s will, for “the Head of every man is | 
Christ ; ” and the obligation of the universal | 
Church, and of every particular Church, in 
all its testimony and all its procedure, to con- | 
sult in the Spirit the revealed will of Christ. 
Abandon this principle, and the Church is | 
no longer free. She falls under the yoke of 
priests, who impose what they will on the 
conscience of the people, or she has to take | 
her commands, like a mere secular institu- | 
tion, from civil enactments and the public | 
opinion of. the world. The very sheet- | 
anchor at once of her liberty and her spiritu- 
ality is her “ holding the Head ” and taking 
her instructions, as well as motives, for the 
work of her heavenly calling from Christ 
ajone, speaking in his Word, and guiding 
by his ever-present Spirit. We must not 
admit even a subordinate head, or vicar of 
Christ. The Body is not a monster with 
two heads, an upper and a lower, but a 
symmetry of divine formation ; and there is 
no room for the Pope to be Head of the 
Church, or for the sovereign of a nation, or 
for the voice of the people either. Jesus 
Christ is the Head, and it is for his honour, 
and the Church’s welfare, that she should be 
subject to Him “ in everything,” and to Him 
alone. 

2. The Head of all principality and power. 
—In this title is expressed the exaltation of 
Christ above all created beings and dignities. 


** For the husband is the head of the 





There are principalities and powers an- 
| tagonistic to Christ and the Church. These 
| are the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
spiritual hosts of wickedness in the supernal 
| regions, doomed to be cast hereafter into the 
infernal. Against them Jesus, while living 
on earth, contended by the rod of his mouth 
and the finger of God; and when He died, 
inflicted on them, in the hour of their ex- 
| pected triumph, a ‘decisive defeat. “Having 
| spoiled” (reft away) “ the principalities and 
| the powers, He made a show ‘of them with 
boldness, having triumphed over them on it ” 
(the cross) (Col. ii. 15). 

Of these malignant energies in the spirit- 

world Christ is the conqueror. It is of the 
principalities and powers of light that He is 
| the divinely appointed Head. Because He 
consented to be made for a little time lower 
| than the angels for the suffering of death, He 
| is crowned ~ with glory and honour. “He 
|hath sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high, having become so much 
| better than the angels, as He hath in- 
| herited a more excellent name than they” 

| (Heb. i. 4). 

It is this which brings 
| ministry of angels. “ Christ has gone into 
heaven, and is on the right hand of God, 
| angels ‘and authorities, and powers, being 
| made subject unto Him.” The whole 
| heavenly hierarchy is put under Him, and 
| therefore devoted to the service and pro- 
tection of the Church, which is his mystical 

| body, and his destined bride. 

| 3. Lhe Head over all things to the Church. 
|—God, even the Father, has put all things 
under Christ. We do not yet see it, for we 
look round on a world which still rejects 
Him ; but the subjection of all things to 
Him is sure in the covenant promise. And 
it is to be absolute and universal. No being 
in the universe shall be exempted from it, 
save He who puts all things under Christ. 
He who was humbled and emptied of all 
reputation for us is to rule all and fill all 
things, to control all elements, governments, 
and courses of events, and to administer all 
powers and prerogatives for the increase and 
weal of the Church, which is his body. 

Surely this truth rebukes unbelief and mis- 
giving about the support and success of the 
Church. No mere change of -circumstances 
or loss of property can ruin the Body of 
Christ. He is able to sustain his Body in 
the deepest poverty and tribulation, and He 
knows how to deliver out of critical changes 
and trials; for He is supreme, the Father 
having put all things into his hand. 
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The Church is called “the fulness of Him 
that filleth all in all.” Christ has the fulness 
| of God; the Church has the fulness of Christ. 
God is in Christ, who is thus complete, all- 
sufficient, inexhaustible—God over all, blessed 
for ever. Then Christ is over the Church, 
nay dwells in the Church, so that she, by the 
Spirit abiding in her, is complete in Christ, 
and, as regards resource, lacks nothing. This 
is the rich portion of the members of the 
body. 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 

True, that the Church as formulated and 
organized on earth often seems to have a 
hard struggle for existence. 
every Christian community, and especially 
when there is zeal toward God, a straitness 
of resources, a continual solicitation in order 
to obtain the means required to build houses 


of worship, sustain pastors and missionaries, | 
and keep pace in Christian efforts with the | 


growth of population. It must be because 
there is not faith enough in the power of 
Christ to provide, or because the Church is 
not yet fit to be entrusted with a greater 
measure of facility and prosperity. Assuredly 


it is not because of any scantiness of resource | 
in Jesus Christ, who has ascended up far | 


above all heavens, in order to fill all things, 
and who does fill the heavens and the earth, 
and the ordinances of his grace, and the 
hearts that know and love Him. We are 
not straitened in Him, the all-quickening, 
all-controlling, all-pervading Christ. 

4. Heir of all things —The heirship, too, is 
assigned to- Christ by the Father’s appoint- 
ment, as the reward of his faithful servantship 
on the earth, and his endurance of death 
upon the cross. 

Adam was the son of God, and was 
appointed, on this earth, the heir of all 
things. The appointment, however, was 
conditional on his unbroken obedience, and 
it was forfeited when Adam by transgression 
fell. Jesus, who in his divine nature was 


the only begotten Son of God, went down in | 


death and burial into the dust, and was 
raised up as the Second Man, the Last 
Adam, the First-begotten from the dead. To 


Him the inheritance is given, and He is able | 


to keep it, because He has been proved in 
regard to obedience, and has done no ini- 
quity. Now, therefore, as the Son of Man, 
He has dominion over all the works of God’s 
hands. 

The same lesson is taught under the divine 
promise to give the heirship of the world to 
the seed of Abraham. This is fulfilled in 
our Saviour. “He saith not, And to seeds, 


“ All things are yours, and ye are | 


We find in| 


as of many, but as of one, And to thy seed, 
which is Christ.” Of this heirship to come, 
that of Isaac was a type; and it is full of 


interest to mark the progressive steps by | 
which his heirship was revealed to his father 


Abraham. 

(1.) When the patriarch was called from his 
native country, he received a promise that 
he should be the father of a great nation, 
| and a source of blessing to all families of the 
earth. So much was disclosed and, no more 
(Gen. xii. 1—3). 





turned from the rescue of Lot and other 
captives, he received a further disclosure of 
the divine purpose. Being childless, he 


would go to one of his dependents ; but a 
promise was now given to him, that he 
should have a son to inherit. Yet it was 


| be (Gen. xv. 2—6). 

(3.) The patriarch having no children by 
| his wife, sought to have a son and heir by 
| her handmaid. Ishmael was born, but he 
| was not the heir of whom the Lord had 
spoken. Soa third promise was given, thir- 


Abraham was in his hundredth year ; and it 


ninety years old, should have a son. 


Isaac, and that he should be the long-expected 
“heir of promise” (Gen. xvii.). 

(4.) Isaac was born of Sarah, and circum- 
| cised, and grew up in his father’s tent. 
| there came a day when he was taken by 
| God’s command to Mount Moriah, and there 
| sacrificed “in a figure,” and raised from the 

dead “in a figure.” Thereupon the promise 
of heirship was renewed, and that with greater 
fulness and emphasis than ever before, con- 
| cerning that only son, that well-beloved, who 
| now stood with Abraham as one risen from 
| the dead (Gen. xxii. 15—18). 
In all this was Christ foreshadowed—the 
| Child born of a woman, and in a predicted 
| line of descent ; circumcised, and obedient ; 
nay, more, slain and raised from the dead. 
Therefore is He the Heir, in whom all fami- 
lies of the earth are to be blessed, and to 
whom is put in subjection the world to come. 
Happy all they that are his. As He is the 
Head of the Body, they are the members of 
his. flesh and of his bones. As He is the 
Heir of all things, they are the co-heirs, 
sharers with Him of the incorruptible in- 
heritance reserved for them in heaven. “If 
children, then heirs ; heirs of God, and joint 





(2.) In Canaan, when Abraham had re- | 


brooded over the thought that the heirship || 


| declared that Sarah his wife, who was then | 
It was | 
also revealed that the child should be called 


But | 





not said who the mother of the child should | 


teen years after Ishmael’s birth, and when | 
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heirs with Christ.” But this only through | 
faith, and according to the promise, for the | 
flesh profits nothing. ‘ Ye are the children | 
of God by faith in Christ Jesus. If ye be 
Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and | 
heirs according to the promise.” 
5. Lord of all—This expression occurs | 
in the address of St. Peter to a Gentile com- | 
pany at Czsarea, and it is quite in accord- | 
ance with his manner of thought concerning | 
his Master, Jesus Christ. In the Gospel | 
according to St. Mark, which has always been 
reckoned as having had its substance fur- 
nished by Simon Peter, Jesus is never called 
Lord. He is Rabbi, Master or Teacher. 
There are one or two apparent exceptions to 
this rule in our version, but only in this ver- 
sion. The sole real exception is in the case 
of the Syro-Phenician woman, who, being a 
Gentile, called the healer of her daughter, 
“Lord.” In the judgment of St. Petér, 
lordship belongs to Jesus Christ as the reward 
of his faithful servantship ; and therefore in | 
strictness He was not the Lord till after his | 
resurrection. Accordingly, the Apostle taught | 
on the Day of Pentecost, “ Let all the house | 
of Israel .know assuredly, that God hath | 
made that same Jesus whom ye have cruci- 
fied, both Lord and Christ.” 
But this saying may have meant, probably | 
did mean, that Jesus was now constituted 
Lord and Messiah of Israel. The Church 
was first gathered from among the Jews, and 
Christ was preached as the Lord of the 
believing Hebrews. Thus there were “added 
to the Lord” in Jerusalem “ multitudes both 
of men and women.” At Cesarea, the Apostle 
first received Gentiles into, the Church ; and 
it marked a great stage of progress in his | 
conception of his Master’s true dignity, 
and power to save, when Simon Peter said 
among the Gentiles, “ He is Lord of all.” 
He perceived that the word first preached to 
the children of Israel was no longer to be | 
confined to them. The Prince of peace is 
Lord of all. “To Him give all the prophets 
witness, that, through his name, whosoever be- 
lieveth on Him shall receive remission of sins.” 
St. Paul has another conception of the 
universal lordship of Jesus, extending it over | 
the dead as well as the living, and tracing | 
this to his death and resurrection, “ For to | 
this end Christ both died,” (omit, “and rose”) | 
“and revived, that He might be Lord of both 
the dead and the living.” In every aspect of| 














it, the lordship of Jesus Christ is grounded 
on his patient servantship. On this account | 
God has highly exalted Him, giving Him a | 
name above every name; and every tongue | 





is to “confess that He is Lord to the glory 
of God the Father.” His seat of power is 
at the Father’s right hand. The dominion 
assigned to Him extends over heaven and 
earth ; and his message of peace is addressed 
to all mankind. 

There is a relation of other races of being 
than ours to Jesus Christ the Lord; and 
there is to be a gathering together and har- 
monizing of all the powers in heaven and 
earth in and under Him. But what chiefly 
concerns us is the obligation of the Church 
to be obedient to Him, calling Him Lord. 
When faithful to her Husband, she inquires 
for her guidance what the will of her Lord 
is. When undutiful, she is content to say, 
“Lord, Lord,” but does not her Lord’s will. 
When unfaithful and adulterous, she admits 
other lords to have dominion over her. 

The Epistles connect all Christian life with 
Christ as Lord. Labour is in the Lord; and 
joy in the Lord always. Marriage ought to 
be in the Lord, nurture of children in the 
Lord, and filial obedience in the Lord. Sub- 
mission is required to the will of the Lord. A 
Christian writing “ D.V.” means, not “ Deo,” 
but “ Domino volente.” “ If the Lord (Jesus) 
will, we shall live, and do this or that.” To 
sum up all—Whatever is done is to be done 
“in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

We revert to the truth, that all the glory of 
our Saviour, denoted by the five titles which 
we have now considered, is a glory given to 
Him by the Father. It does not in any 
measure accrue from the suffrages of crea- 
tures, even of the. redeemed. It is not sub- 
mitted to the determination of men or angels, 
whether Jesus Christ shall or shall not have 
the pre-eminence. God has assigned it to 
Him. Whether men allow it or not, He is 
the Head, the Heir, the Lord. In the esteem 
of God the Father, there is no honour or 
confidence of which Jesus is not worthy, no 
love too intense or sacred to be fastened on 
Him. And, as we are taught inwardly by 
God the Holy Ghost, we cannot but enter 
into this divine persuasion of the worthiness 
of Jesus, and with reverential joy hail Him 
as the Head, the Heir, the Lord of all. 

Dr. Owen concludes his chapter on “the 
glory of Christ in his exaltation” in these 
words :—“ Blessed Jesus! we can add nothing 
to thee, nothing to thy glory ; but it is a joy 
of heart to us that thou art what thou art— 
that thou art so gloriously exalted at the 
right hand of God; and we do long more 
fully and clearly to behold that glory, accord- 
ing to thy prayer and promise.” 

DONALD FRASER. 
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| SUKIE'S BOY. 
| SUKIE’S BOY. 

| By THE AUTHOR of “THE HUGUENOT FAMILY,” ETC. 

| hardly worse off than they had been formerly, 
and Sukie would not fear for the future. 
| The Lord who had blessed and consoled 
KIE’S| them by giving them children, would find 
heart, bread to fill the children’s mouths. 

. might}| Sukie’s faith communicated itself in a 
% have degree to her father and her sister, though 
= broken the one continued to go about his work in a 
under, maze, and Kitty hung her head never to 


CHAPTER V.—TWO LONE WOMEN AND THEIR 
CHARGE. OLD MILES’S LAST JOB DONE. 
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the in-| raise it again. From being a healthy woman 
= tensity | she began from that date to droop into 
of her | sickliness. 
’ anguish Sukie, who had been until this time the 
; at see-' docile follower as well as the faithful servant 
| ing Kit-| of her family, took sudden promotion and 


ty de-| became its acknowledged leader. 
graded; Pending the long dreary silence which fol- 
f r o m_| lowed the departure of the children’s fathers, 
the post | Sukie and Kitty hadjhad the children bap- 
f| of hon-| tized, standing along with old Miles and a 
our to | sympathetic neighbour as the children’s spon- 
| which|sors. No sacred rite could have been more 
t h e y| clouded with earthly grief and shame. Yet 
twohad | Sukie could not aid in its celebration without 
fondly | a certain exaltation of spirit. Her heart was 
elected | sore for her sister, for their father, for the repro- 
| her, and condemned publiclyto that pitywhich | bate Miles, for the unoffending children who 
| Sukie, in her simplicity, knew is with the | must be the sufferers; but her heart could 
| hard and coarse-minded much akin to scorn. | not be all sad on the day when her little 
| 
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Other women and their children, all of them | Miles and his cousin were given over 
more or less Kitty’s inferiors, were protected | to Christ, and when she promised with 
and cherished, while Kitty and her innocent | all her heart, God helping her, to bring them 
babe were set out to be despised and for-| up good, honest, Christian lads, whom He, 
saken. But Sukie had an immense consola-| who put his hands on the little children of 
tion in the very circumstances which, to the | Jerusalem, would yet consent to own. 
commiserating or jeering world outside, ap-| Sukie, in spite of late occurrences, kept to 
peared to put the crown on the Copes’ mis- | her declaration that “Miles Cope” was a 
fortunes. There were the children; and if | dear name to her, and gave her nephew the 
little Miles was so much to Sukie, what to | name of Miles. What had the poor second 
Kitty should not the infant be who was bone | Miles done in his sin against God and 
of her bone and flesh of her flesh? Kitty | nature, himself and them, that their father’s 
had not ceased to be a wife and mother, | name should not descend to be-borne more 
though a husband and father had proved | worthily, as Sukie was fain to prophecy, by a 
false. Sukie could take heart for her sister | third Miles? Poor Miles the second’s abuse 
and _herself in the midst of their misery and | of the revered name was the very reason 
self-abasement. Was not God the husband | that it should be handed down afresh to be 
of the widow and the father of the father- | redeemed by Miles the third. 

















less? and if poor Kitty were worse than a 
widow, and the two children—Miles’s boy as 
well as Dick Mayne’s—were worse than 
fatherless, would not the Lord be doubly a | 
husband and father, and could she and Kitty 
be altogether rebellious and despairing ? 

As for daily bread, at present the chil- 
dren needed little, and the sisters were 

Fil. Ms. 





Kitty remained firm in her intention, also, 
and bade her boy be named after his father, 
“ William Mayne.” It might be her last 
passionate assertion of her claim to her hus- 
band—it might be a lingering, desperate 
appeal to him on behalf of their son, while 
she would not make an appeal on her own 
behalf, and while she practised the self- 
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control, in spite of what was weak dn her 
character, of never again mentioning Will 
Mayne himself to her sister—whatever the 
motive, Kitty was stubborn in calling her boy 
“William Mayne,” but from the first the 
child’s Christian name was abbreviated into 
Bill, not Will. 

In course of time Sukie received a letter 
from her brother—an unsatisfactory letter, 
only less unsatisfactory than his total silence 
would have been. He said that he had been 
doing no good in Cranthorpe—that he could 
not look at his child—as how could he when 
he had gone some way to starving its mother? 
He had found out Will Mayne’s purpose of 
giving Kitty and their bantling the slip. 
Where would have been the use of Miles 
trying to hold fast so slippery a customer 
when Will was heart-sick of Kitty and 
her palaver? No power would have kept 
Will Mayne to his bargain: he would have 
contrived somehow to give it the go-by, and 
it was better to take what good he could 
get out of Mayne, and let him show them a 
grand opening for house-painters in America, 
and make the opening free to both, by his 
oily tongue and swelling words, which im- 
posed upon people fora time. Miles would 
see that Will sent home to Kitty a share 
of what money he made, which he would 
never do of his own accord, for he was a 
selfish dog. Miles himself would let Sukie 
have the better part of his earnings, so soon 
as he could spare them, which would be ere 
long, for there were good wages to be had in 
America ;—a fellow could enjoy himself there, 
and at the same time put-by money; so that 
she might have plenty for the child—which 
kiss for him, he was sorry he had not kissed 
it the morning he went, somehow it seemed 
unlucky. 

Miles’s vague intention of doing something 
for his child came to nothing, but it was the 
utmost satisfaction which the sisters got from 
him. 

Sukie toiled like three women at watch- 
making with her father, at straw-bonnet 
cleaning, at the heavier end of the house- 
keeping: all that she asked or would consent 
that Kitty should do, was to look after the two 
babies, and attend to the lighter work of the 
house. Sukie was sufficiently cheered when 
little Miles crowed to her, or when little Bill 
pulled his mother’s hair, till she roused her- 
self and smiled faintly while she scolded him. 

“Tf I could but prevent father from feel- 
ing the pinch of poverty, and keep Kitty off 
a bed of languishing, and rear the children, 
I should not complain or feel any work too 





hard,” said Sukie to herself many a time, 
with a long sigh of aspiration which she half 
grudged, for she felt she had no breath to 
spare. “I have so much to be thankful for,” 
she ended, gratefully, “I am rich in friends, 
if in nothing else,—richer than I ever thought 
to be in the two dear children, and it is no 
pain to work for them. How I am 
when people speak as if I could wish to be 
rid of them,—of my boy, the most comtented, 
affectionate little fellow, so famny that he 
begins to make plays of be-peep for Bill, 
though he is not a month older, and knows 
and singles me out already; it is the greatest 
pride and pleasure for me to do for them” 
(Sukie did not use the last phrase in the slang 
sense, but in the honest working mam and 
woman’s sense). 

But another trial was in store for the 
sisters. Old Miles had never been the same 
man since the departure of his son and son- 
in-law. He continued indeed to go through 
his daily routine of more than half a century’s 
standing, and took his early walk regularly, 
bringing back with him from March till 
November the bits of groundsel, shepherd’s 
purse, chick-weed, or plaintain which he had | 
picked for his birds. ‘Till light failed him he | 
was at work, and then he would take his book 
in the window or the chimney-corner, and 
only leave it for the solemn slow reading of 
a chapter and a prayer, which sounded 
plain to the comprehension, after his own 
hazy, high-flown utterances, before retiring 
to rest. But all was accomplished with such 
perceptibly increasing feebleness, that Sukie 
was tempted to wish that her father would 
give in a little and lay aside his more 
fatiguing habits. From the early walk he 
now came back, manifestly tottering, more 
exhausted than refreshed. Over the more 
intricate fittings in and regulations of the 
tiny wheels and chains of his trade, his dim 
eyes faltered—though they were aided by 
magnifying glasses; his stiff hands were 
unsteady, and in these things she could give 
him little aid. 

Mr. Horrock, the other watchmaker in Cran- 
thorpe, who combined flashy and attractive 
jewellery with his watchmaking, was not an 
unfriendly man, and was far beyond the stage 
of rivalry with the elder tradesman. When 
some of old Miles’s former customers, who 
were in truth fast falling from him, had gone 
to Mr. Horrock, and had spoken to him of 
Miles Cope’s being superannuated, Mr. Hor- 
rock had spoken in turn to Sukie, and offered 
to complete any fine work which her, father 
could no longer accomplish, and to engage 
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him to work at such jobs of clock-cleaning, 
&c., &c., as he was still capable of. 

There was a great deal of genuine commi- 
seration felt for the Cope family, to whom 
commiseration could not be very readily ex- 
pressed. Not that Sukie rejected or dis- 
dained it, though it was some time before 
she could bring herself to see that not only 
her father’s best days were gone, but that in- 
firmities were advancing on him with great 
strides, and it was a still longer time before 
| she could venture to convey to him Mr. 
Horrock’s message, with all that it implied. 

She contented herself, for a while, with 
longing that father would give-in a little, stay 
in the house till breakfast time, if not take 
his coffee and slice of toast and bit of bacon 
in bed; that he would take a nap after 
dinner with his pocket-handkerchief thrown 
over his head, as so many men of his age and 
station took a nap, in place of tramping back 
immediately to business, like a man in his 
prime ; that he would stoop to take a turn in 
the garden, or divert himself with the children 
by the fireside, or rest satisfied with the Bible 
and the newspapers, in place of employing 
his leisure in study. Surely father had studied 
enough in the course of his threescore and 
ten, she reflected, referring to the old musty 
volumes (old Miles despised anything new 
and fresh out of a mechanics’ library), over 
which her father was given to pore, and from 
which she did not doubt that he drew addi- 
tional stores to add to his heap of learning. 

_ At last Sukie dared not, having regard to 
the interest of the whole household, withhold 
from her father Mr. Horrock’s really con- 
siderate and kind proposal. 

It took old Miles by surprise, and by no 
means agreeable surprise. He was inclined 
to repudiate it indignantly. ‘“ He’s a vapour- 
ing, new-fangled fool, is Horrock. I’ve been 
my own master for too many years to bind 
myself an apprentice again, least of all to 
him. I wonder at you, Sukie, for conspiring 
with so litiguous a fox against your own 
father. I forbid you to do anything so pesti- 
lent again, girl.” 

“Very well, father,” she answered, meekly, 
with tears in her eyes, all the more impressed 
that she had not the least idea what the 
terms “litiguous fox” or “pestilent” might 
mean. 

But that very same afternoon Miles fought 


for a distraction through the little pane of 
glass in the partition which divided the so- 
called shop from the front kitchen, where he 
could see Sukie ironing and pressing her 
straw plaits, and Kitty, with her tall figure no 
longer straight, but stooping painfully, and 
her naturally thin face blanched and worn, 
cumbered heavily with the two children, 
trying to rock the cradle containing little 
Bill with her foot, while she stilled the fret- 
ting of little Miles in the first trouble of his 
first tooth on her knee. ; 

Suddenly old Miles came in upon the two 
women, startling them as much as if he were 
there to announce an earthquake, by this 
break in his ordimary afternoon custom. He 
had always been methodical in his most 
fantastic speeches, and he was methodical 
in his humiliation ; so he carried the shell of 
the hunting watch with its works carefully 
collected in a little box. He told Sukie with 
a kind of severity to take “ the commodity” 
to Horrock’s; Mr. Harewood was not to be 
put about or injured, because he (old Miles) 
was breaking up like a flood, neither were 
women and children to be driven to death 
and condemned to pine if he could help it, 
though it brought down his bulwarks. 

“Oh, never mind us, father,” cried Sukie, 
“we can do very well for ourselves.” 

And Kitty chimed in, “ We are children of 
affliction, but we would not take advantage of 
you, father.” 

But Miles declined all parley, and with 
mournful imperiousness, waived off Sukie on 
her errand as on a matter which was settled 
beyond the chance of change. 

As for the sisters, in the midst of their 
admiration of their father’s magnanimity, they 
could not, with the children, and with Miles’s 
own grey hairs before them, remonstrate 
farther. 

Sukie returned with a courteous message, 
and several counter commissions in clock- 
works from Mr. Horrock for Miles, which 
the latter accepted with his old dignity, 
saddened though it was, and worked at them 
for several weeks. 

But this was only a stage in the old man’s 
| rapid decline. Sukie soon saw with a sharp 
| pang that he was no longer fit even for the 
| coarse work which had been assigned to him. 
| She did her best to get him to relinquish it 
| to her, and to overtake it by yet more spas- 





for hours in vain with the difficult works of | modic exertionsof herown fully-taxed energies. 


a valuable hunting watch of one of the few 
good customers who had stood by him. He 
wiped the perspiration from his brow in the 
pauses of the fight, and peered as if it were 


| But Miles, who in his isolated life had never 
been accustomed to contradiction, and never 
had tolerated interference with his arrange- 
| ments, grew jealous, fractious, almost fierce, 
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at the least suggestion of aid from Sukie. He 
even declined to permit her to be with him 
at any time in the shop, or to afford him the 
help which she had been used to render him 
from her girlhood. 

Thus it happened that it was without 
Sukie’s knowledge that her father worked 
with immense pains for days and days at a 
clock which in old times would not have occu- 
pied the most conscientious worker for more 
than a few hours ; and it was without Sukie’s 
anxious inspection, for which she made an 
apology to herself, when, on inquiring whether 
the clock were not done yet, he had days 
before told her, half in dudgeon, half in 
triumph, that he had sent the finished clock 
back again. 

He was so tired, that he attempted no 
more work that afternoon, though it was a 
long summer’s day, with fine bright weatHer. 
He turned over the slender remnant of his 
old stock and tools, and dosed in the sun, 
keeping himself well out of his daughters’ 
sight, partly because he could not bear to be 
idle and they so occupied, partly because 
Sukie had begged him to give over his work 
when he had carried it on into the hours of 
the previous evening, and had taken it upon 
her to warn him that he would be knocked 
up, if he would not take a little well-earned 
rest. It would spoil the girl, who was getting 
too opinionative already, if he let her suspect 
that she had been right in her warning. 

An unhappy interruption came to his pre- 
sent rest. Unfortunately the clock which he 
had put together with stifled groans and 
strange efforts had, in Mr. Horrock’s absence, 
been given to a foreman who knew nothing 
of Miles. On examination this foreman had 
found some small flaw in the work, which 
was not to be wondered at in the circum- 
stances, but which never would have been 
found in Miles Cope’s work of former days. 
Coupling the defect with the delay in the doing 
of the work which had tried even his master’s 
forbearance, the man, in a fit of surly zeal, 
pulled the clock down again with the utmost 
promptitude, and bundled the materials back 
to Miles Cope, accompanying them with the 
contemptuous notice that they did not admit 
bungling work at Horrocl:’s shop—that he 
must sort the clock afresh, and look sharp 
about it. 

Sukie, entering to call her father to tea, 
found him seated motionless, with the works 
of the clock before him, and the taunt ran- 
kling deep in his failing mind— 

“Am I a bungler, Sukie ?” he asked her 
in a shrill voice of attempted derision ; and 





Sukie guessed the blow which had been dealt, 
and put her arms round her father’s neck, as 
in the reserved nature of their intercourse 
she had not done since she was a child, and 
kissed and cried over him, and told him that 
he was the cleverest watchmaker, the wisest 
man—to no purpose. “I think I shall go to 
bed, Sukie, I’ll not blunder there,” said old 
Miles. And Sukie knew that the end had 
come. 

“‘T was over proud,” he further owned one 
day to Sukie, when she was waiting upon 
him, “and so I have to be beholden to 
women for everything. No, Sukie, don’t 
contradict me, I’ll never work for my salt 
again ; and I may tarry on the length of the 
calendar, while my children’s children have 
fallen to you girls to be reared and admo- 
nished ; and I cannot spell a page to myself, 
or express myself as I was wont to do, but 
must depend upon you for a chapter or a 
verse, and employ common words for common 


things.” 
“Tt is true, father,” assented Sukie, with 
tender sincerity. ‘‘ Oh, I wish I could bear 


the yoke for you.” 

“Not so; it is my yoke, nobody shall 
bear it save myself ;” Old Miles asserted his 
old independence manfully, even then. “ But 
oh, Sukie, with all our pride as potentates, 
it is well for us that One bare the yoke for 
us ; I never saw it so clear as now.” 

“Yes, father, it is the greatest who are the 
humblest. I praise the Lord for your clear 
sight, as I have praised Him all my life long 
for a good father,” said Sukie, devoutly. 

Poor old Miles did not tarry very long to 
render the straits of his daughters and grand- 
children more pressing: he departed in 
peace, and though his mourners were few, 
not the mightiest of men was more lovingly 
mourned, or more honoured in the mourning. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE ONE TAKEN, AND THE 


OTHER LEFT. 


Sukie worked on with her straw-bonnet 
cleaning, and found a substitute for the loss 
of the small gains which, to the last, the 
watch-making had brought to the family. Mr. 
Horrock at once took over old Miles’s few 
remaining watches, springs, screws, and pin- 
cers—relics which Sukie parted from with 
pain, but pain masked by the thankfulness 
which she experienced for the fair remunera- 
tion procured without further trouble or 
expense. She spent the few pounds thus ob- 
tained on tea, sugar, rice, such groceries as 
could be easily kept, and entered into a treaty 
with a baker to supply her with bread, with 
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the view of Kitty’s retailing the groceries and 
bread, and thus making a small profit. 

There was the room which had served for 
“dear old father’s” workroom and shop, 
standing empty, ready to receive the gro- 
ceries and bread, and with a door opening to 
the street, convenient for customers. ‘The 
spare room would be an oppression to the 
Copes, a mere melancholy reminder of the 
past, if not so employed, for they could not 
get it let easily, while the house, on which 
Sukie put an exaggerated value, was so far 
the Copes’ own, that they held it by a long 
cheap lease. 

Selling tea or bread would be a nice light, 
genteel trade for Kitty,which would not be too 
much for her, and with which her charge. of 
the children need not interfere. Sukie took 
pride in remembering that her mother used 
to send her when she was young to buy half 
a pound of tea from the old curate’s widow, 
who was quite the lady, and had attention 
shown to her by the doctor’s and banker’s 
families, and all the best people in the town. 
And Sukie recalled farther, that poor Mrs. 
Prince had a poor little daughter affected 
with spine complaint, who required more 
from her than twin babies twice over would 
have called for. 

Kitty was willing to do anything, though 
she was despondent of success, and though 
she made objection to the word “ genteel” 
for a recommendation of the calling. “ As if 
anything were not fit for me, Sukie, when I 
see what you, on whom me and my boy and 
little Miles have all come to be dependent, 
have to do, as if I did not take blame to my- 
self for the days when I was an untamed 
heifer,” reflected Kitty with her father’s in- 
appropriateness of fine similitude. 

But although poor Kitty was perfectly 
sincere in her reflection upon herself, there 
was an innate fastidiousness about her which 
sorrow could not root out; so that it was with 
a melancholy satisfaction in the modified 
gentility of the operation that, generally with 
a child on one arm, she weighed out and tied 
up her tea and sugar, and dispensed her 
loaves, with the greatest exactness and neat- 
ness, and not without a certain languid grace 
which impressed some of her customers. 
The sterling, single-hearted honesty of the 
Copes, which made them most desirous of 
giving full measure and supplying good 
articles, was in favour of Kitty’s little venture ; 





and for any customer whom her lachrymose- 
ness, instead of a chatty, popular shopkeeper, 
manner, frightened away, there was, to the 
credit of Cranthorpe, another customer at- | 


tracted by the sympathy which was felt for 


the two women, and by the wish to support 
them in their honest efforts to maintain them- 
selves and their children. 

Thus to Sukie’s great and permanent grati- 
tude both ends, that of gaining and that of 
spending, were brought to meet in the house- 
hold ; and as the years rolled on, and the 
babies grew into little boys and young lads, 
with increasing appetites and increasing 
needs, and making additional drains for food, 
and clothes, and schooling, the supply was 
still found sufficient for the demand, and no 
debts had been incurred. But the women 
had more than once been hard put to it, 
especially when Kitty’s weakness of chest 
had threatened to confine her to that bed of 
languishing which Sukie had deprecated for 
her, and when, on her recovery, in spite of 
her weakness, both she and Sukie, in order 
to pay the doctor’s bill and find sufficient 
food for the boys, had to dine, and sup 
too, on some days, on kettle-broth (bread 
soaked in hot water and spiced with pepper 
and salt). 

But Kitty was spared, and the boys throve 
and shot up nearer and nearer to providing 
for themselves, and Sukie was ready to bear 
solemn and glad testimony that the Lord 
had provided—had been the husband of the 
widow, had given children to the desolate— 
for though the boys were the great care, 
they were also the light of the sisters’ house. 

The sisters had only heard once again from 
America, and the tidings put a stop to all 
likelihood of hearing farther. Miles was 
dead; had died in an hospital in Phila- 
delphia, and had begged the chaplain to 
write home to the address which he had left, 
and tell those whom it concerned that the 
last thing he said was, that he was very 
sorry for all that he had failed to do, and 
that the last name he had spoken was that of 
his old sister Sukie, who had been like a 
mother to him, and was then acting as a 
mother to his child. The chaplain .added 
that, as far as he could judge, the poor man 
was sincere in his sorrow, and died penitent, 
and in the faith of a Christian. Sukie’s heart 
melted entirely at the small atonement, and 
it was one of the greatest trusts of her life, 
that there had been a secret sacred sorrow, 
as well as the open simple sorrow, enlarging 
and ennobling Miles’s shallow heart, and a 
great name before hers on his faltering lips. 

With Miles’s death, the last hope, if it 
could be called a hope, as years rolled on, 
of their hearing anything further of Will 
Mayne died also. Happily for the peace 
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of the women, they could not conceive that 
he would ever waste a thought either upon 
them or his son, or dream of returning to 
do penance for his sin, and to resume his 
unpalatable duties. 

Miles and Bill were like brothers, 
although they bore no resemblance to each 
other. Miles was an irregular, squat, plain- 
featured little fellow (though Sukie fondly 
believed him handsome), very good-natured, 
and with a peculiar straightforwardness which 
some people mistook for silliness. But, 
though he was not clever, or at all bookish, 
the last rather to Sukie’s regret, he was 
neither silly nor dull, and, with all his live- 
liness, there was from his earliest years a 
remarkable trustworthiness about him, which 
rendered Sukie’s boast quite true—that she 
could always depend upon Miles. Whatever 
play he was engaged in, whatever temptation 
he was exposed to, Miles, except in the rarest 
instances, remembered and attended to his 
aunt’s injunctions, came home to his meals 
with a punctuality which savoured of his old 
grandfather, hardly ever forgot a commission 
with which he was entrusted, never com- 
plained, but was as cheery as a cricket, and 
consoled Bill on stinted diet or pleasure, and 
was us proud as a cropper pigeon, which he 
was personally not unlike, when he was set 
to work to help either of his aunts—Sukie 
with her straw-cleaning, or Kitty in her shop. 

This model boy to his elderly aunts, was 
called a milksop. Perhaps in minor matters, 
notwithstanding his gaiety of heart, he was 
something of a milksop, as children brought 
up entirely by women seldom miss being, 
but, at least, he had the courage to go on 
his way and not mind being called names, 
though he did not think of thrashing the 
boys who twitted him with being a Molly 
Coddle. He had his recompense. Not only 
was he prized at home, but he had the proud 
position of being one of the first boys in the 
Vicar’s Sunday-school, not because of his 
talents, which were not considerable, but 
because he learnt his tasks and kept order as 
if he were a little teacher himself. And yet 
he was not at all a prig, although he might 
be a little milksop. He was altogether in 
earmest, and had a sense of his own defici- 
ences. Even those teachers who preferred 
bright children, however flighty, could not 
help having some favour for the honest slow 
lad who was always trying to do his best, 
and yet his very teachers mistook him for a 
simpleton. ‘. 

Besides his integrity and punctuality, Miles 
had a trait of his father’s father in him, which 





Sukie welcomed warmly. The boy had in- 
herited his grandfather’s love of birds, and it 
was young Miles’s part now, at any spare 
moment, sedulously to care for the descend- 
ants of the old canaries, and to spend every 
chance penny which reached him in contri- 
buting to the payment of their seed. Sukie 
never grudged it, and, by a pleasant little 
feint, she and Miles bought it from Kitty 
—AMiles going in at the shop door, laying 
down his coins on the counter, and saying 
with all the gravity which he could command, 
“Thank you, mum, for two pen’rth of canary 
seed, mum, we never allow our birds hemp- 
seed,” like any other customer, and never 
ceasing to enjoy his share of the joke, which 
did not pall on any of its innocent pro- 
moters. 

Bill Mayne was decidedly like his mother, 
a tall, pale, long-nosed, rather refined-looking 
boy, with a genius for keeping his clothes 
and person whole and clean, which it must 
be confessed was not possessed by Miles. 
In spite of his other model qualities, he 
constantly contrived, amidst hearty contri- 
tion and lamentation, to get out at knees 
and elbows, and to black his face and soil 
his hands, even at the most unpropitious 
times—at the holiday-treat of his Sunday- 
school, or after he had been sent to carry 
home tea to his aunt’s customers. Miles did 
not look at all above his station as the 
orphan nephew of poor aunts, who were in 
the lower rank of respectable tradespeople ; 
but Bill had something of the air and many 
of the aspirations of a shabby little gentle- 
man. 
Bill was rather clever, outstripping Miles 
at school, and being capable of outstripping 
him a great deal farther had it not been for 
a constitutional indolence, possibly having 
reference to the delicate health which he had 
derived from his mother. But Bill had not 
Miles’s unswerving steadiness and devotion to 
duty, any more than he had Miles’s equal 
temper. Bill could trifle as well as idle, could 
grumble and trespass on his aunt’s and his 
mother’s kindness. At the same time he was 
by no means a bad boy. Hewas truthful, even 
guileless and affectionate, and the very dainti- 
ness and pride which often made him cross 
and dissatisfied, served as a sort of safeguard 
against many of the grosser faults of boy- 
hood. Indeed Bili Mayne was so much like 
his mother, that it might have been trusted 
that the strain of his father in him was slight 
and innocuous. 

Yet, though Bill was as much the women’s 
boy as his cousin was, and though he was 
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in addition a white-faced, clean, particular 
little fellow—the rudest boy did not call 
him a milksop or Molly Coddle. The fact 
was that there slept under Bill’s gentility 
a fitfully violent temper, which had broken 
out in more than one school-fight, during 
which Miles had looked on in consterna- 
tion, to rush in at the last moment with a 
whiter face than Bill’s, and drag out the com- 
batant, rendered for the nonce more disre- 
putable by black eyes and bleeding nose, 
than Miles with all his rents and stains. 

The boys had of themselves taken up 
towards each other a good deal of the rela- 
tive position which had been held formerly 
by Sukie and Kitty. Miles, though the 
elder, the stronger, and much the more 
useful member of the family, deferred natu- 
rally, as it were, to Bill, and looked up to 
him. The sisters had not contributed to 
this result ; indeed, Kitty, when she was more 
low-spirited than usual, was apt to vex Sukie 
and affront Bill by a kind of self-mortification, 
in which she dwelt, a little ostentatiously as 
well as painfully, on the fact of herself and 
her boy being largely dependent on Sukie, 
whose boy Miles specially was. Perhaps 
Miles’s homage to Bill, encouraged and 
abetted as it was by his Aunt Sukie, was only 
confirmed by this tone in his Aunt Kitty. 
Be that as it may, the lads in their dissimi- 
larity agreed well together, and were as much 
attached as lads could be, almost as much 
attached as Sukie and Kitty had been 
throughout their lives. 

Of course it was a great question with the 
sisters to what calling the boys should be 
reared. The guardians were resolutely bent 
on doing the best that they could for their 
charges, and Sukie and Kitty’s best involved 
two considerations. It was absolutely neces- 


painter, though no doubt he looked forward 
to being a master house-painter like Mr. 
Bridges.” 

“Don’t speak of house-painting, Sukie,” 
said Kitty, with a little shiver, “I should 
not like either of the lads to affect that.” 

“JT suppose watchmaking is not to be 
thought of,” said Sukie, regretfully, “since Mr. 
Horrock, with so many sons and son’s sons 
—he has flourished like a green bay tree—is 
not likely to want an assistant. If he had, 
and my hand had not been out, and if I had 
not been as far as No. 12 in my spectacles, 
I might have qualified Miles or Bill a bit for 
father’s trade.” 

“ As if you had not enough to do, Sukie,” 
said Kitty, reproachfully, “ and I feeling like 
a withered branch beside you, as it is.” 

“ Kitty, it would have been a treat,” said 
the indefatigable Sukie ; “and you are nota 
| withered branch ; there is no want of sap in 
| you to be the fine-looking woman you are at 

your age. What should we do without you?” 
|” After much cogitation, many inquiries, and 
| the legitimate exercise of a little patronage 
|commanded by the Copes, which Sukie 
called softly “a testimony to what father 
| was,” every person concerned felt relieved 
and pleased when the lads were apprenticed, 
Miles went to a grocer, who was to give him 

a small wage—sufficient to keep him in 
clothes, and dating from the commencement 
| of his apprenticeship on account of the handi- 
| ness and the knowledge which the lad had 

already picked up in his aunt’s shop; Bill 
| was apprenticed to a draper, but without 
| any present wage, as he had no acquaintance 
| with drapery goods and was not handy. 
| The deprivation in Bill’s case was regarded 
| as his misfortune rather than his fault, and 
| by none was it judged more entirely in this 














sary that the boys should: be rendered as | light than by his cousin Miles, who insisted 
soon as possible capable of supporting them- | on sharing his first wages with Bill. It came 
selves, and it seemed almost equally incum-/| to the same thing in the end, as both boys 
bent on the two narrow-minded, strongly | had to fall back on the sisters for what they 
prejudiced sisters that this desirable attain- | required, but it prevented Bill from feeling 








ment should be made without loss of station, 
that is, without letting the boys “ sink,” as it 
would have seemed to their aunts, into mere 
mechanics. 

The line between small tradesmen and 


mechanics is very narrow, but the narrower | 
the line the more tenaciously it is held. 


“ Father’s grandchildren ought to be some- 
thing better than wrights or farriers.” Sukie 
Cope, the most hard-working woman in 
Cranthorpe, saw no inconsistency in affirming 
“our poor brother first lost himself by the 
low-lifedness which led him to be a house- 





| behind Miles, and it gave the former a share 
| in the lively pleasure of being for the first time 
in his life master of a little money. Bill 
| repaid the gift out of his earliest earnings, 
and both boys did well in the years which 
are the connecting links between boyhood 
and youth. 

Then Bill achieved a rise in life. His 
master went out of business, and in place of 
remaining with his successor Bill, with his 
mother and aunt’s consent, tried for and was 
successful in getting the situation of junior 


| clerk to the principal banker in the town ; for 



































| and happy over them, and was so eager to pre- 
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Bill with his cleverness and neatness wrote a | 


fine legible hand, and had not only mastered | 
the rule of three in figures, but made some | 
progress in book-keeping. As a clerk in a_/| 
bank Bill had his evenings to himself, which 
was a boon both to himself and his relations 
in consideration of his delicacy of health. | 

Bill the future banker was a proud con- | 
sideration to the whole household, and he 
loomed so grandly in Sukie’s imagination, 
that she began already to think and speak of | 
him with a species of awe as her gentleman | 
nephew, with whom no liberty was to be | 
taken—not that Bill stood on his dignity | 
and resented liberties, and for whom no ser- 
vice was too good that she could render— 
not that Bill exacted services, or did any- 
thing, save take them graciously. 

Miles, instead of envying Bill his superior 
gentility and leisure, was elated like the rest, | 


serve them intact, that he would tear home at 
eight o’clock, when his master’s shop shut, to 
see that Bill was not prevented from getting 
to his library or his game of cricket by | 
having to meet and pay the tax collector, or | 
make up ‘some bill of cleaned or turned | 
bonnets, or take stock of the slender shop | 
goods. 

“ Halloa! old boy,” Bill would say, looking | 





“lazily up and stretching himself with a yawn, 
| to find these and far humbler and more 


troublesome offices—water drawn and carried 
in from the well in the garden, potatoes and 
turnips hoed and weeded, sticks broken and | 


| stored conveniently for firewood—discharged | 


| exercise that she took. 





by Miles, and he offering his arm to let his | 
Aunt Kitty have the turn on the pavement | 
in the twilight, which was all the out-of-doors | 


“What is that you are about? I meant | 
to do all that if you had not looked so much 
alive; and I know you were up with the 
crows this morning, making yourself as black 
as a crow, carrying in a sack full of coals. 
Don’t you think I heard and saw you like a 
sweep, between the curtains, before you 
turned to the usual scrubbing up, and water- 
ing, and seeding of these feathered fowls of 
canaries ?” 

“Never you mind, Bill; look after your 
own affairs,” said Miles in the jolliest tone. 
“T ain’t a future banker, so I can make a 
coalheaver of myself, if I like the fun of 
the thing, without offence. I suppose the 
thunder-shower sent you cricketers in-doors ; 
but it is quite fair again, and you had 
better go and see if the players are trying 
another match. I think you'll find them 





out ; only I say, Bill, don’t play too hard, or 
lie down on the wet grass after it, for your 
doing so worrits aunts.” 

Miles never thought of a game to himself : 
he had no time for games, and with all his 
activity he had no skill or ambition in that 
direction. He contented himself with Bill’s 
prowess; one crack cricket-player in the 
family was enough. The nearest approach 


| which Miles made to playing was when he 


had time to clean himself and go and look 
at Bill playing. 

Bill Mayne was a good cricket-player: he 
had always been fond of the game ; and he 
had overcome, for love of it, the drawbacks 
of his natural indolence and delicacy of 
health. When Bill set his heart on an attain- 
ment, he could do wonders and surmount 
great obstacles, without so much as counting 
the cost of the surmounting. There was risk 
for Bill Mayne in competitions and rivalries ; 
and there were two risks, physical and moral, 
in what is rightly esteemed the healthful, in- 
nocent sport of cricket-playing, of the first 
of which his relations, with all their desire to 
indulge him, were aware. But it was from 
the second risk that Bill suffered soonest ; 
and he was only delivered from it by the in- 


| tervention and usurpation over him of the 


first. 

The cricket-piayers of Cranthorpe hap- 
pened to be most of them lads of a consider- 
ably higher rank in society than Bill Mayne, 
with whom, however, he was not without 
qualifications for mingling, in the natural 
propriety, and the aspirations which had dis- 
tinguished his mother before him. 
charmed and fascinated with his new asso- 
ciates; but while they were neither better 
nor worse than the ordinary run of young 
men, they were bad associates for Bill Mayne, 
to whom they freely enough condescended. 
They were the sons of men of some fortune, 
who had the command of pocket-money, or 
who were in the possession of salaries that were 
for the most part far beyond the wages of Bill’s 
humbleclerkship. These young men had tastes 
which even were they perfectly harmless in 
themselves, were ‘forbidden to Bill Mayne, 
and yet, when he was held fast in the silken 
toils of men better educated and still more 
polished than he was, and so especially 
attractive to him, Bill found it was very hard 
to evade sharing and gratifying such tastes, 
or breaking through the entanglement. 

It made matters worse that Bill’s tempters 
were involuntary and ignorant tempters, 
while his vehement inclinations were engaged 
for and not against them. 





Bill was | 
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The field was so circumscribed that it | debts; the indulgences of smoking and of 
glasses of beer were the most moderate in- 
dulgences. But what are matters of moon- 
shine to one man are things of moment to 
another; and the question of situation and 
individuality sometimes constitutes the crite- 


admitted of an amount of mischief being 


done which could not possibly have been | 
accomplished by the same instrumentality in | 
The poor little luxuries of | 
gloves and ties and studs which Bill was led | 
to regard as no longer luxuries, but bare | 
necessaries, were very simple ; the little debts | 
which were incurred for them were very little | 


wider limits. 
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rion of guilty or not guilty. 


The tone of the society into which Bill 


Mayne had penetrated was not very much 





higher even on the surface than the tone of | 


| that which he had relinquished ; and yet the 


heightened superficial tone laid hold of and 
threatened to make a fool and worse than a 
fool of him. It was such petty rocks on 


inasmuch as they are often hidden, cause 


more numerous and frequently as disastrous | 


shipwrecks as are wrought by huge reefs. | 





Bill Mayne became more and more rest- 
less and harassed as he was more and more 
drawn from mother and aunt and cousin. 
He began to grow ashamed of his surround- 


ings and kindred, and glad to get away from 
‘which to be shipwrecked ; but petty rocks, | 


them, to occupy more than his spare time 
with cricket matches up and down the coun- 
try, crow and pigeon shooting, &c., &c. 
These sports tended generally to social meet- 
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ings of a tolerably harmless description to the 
bulk of the young sportsmen ; but the least 
excess in which might well prove a fatal be- 
ginning for a poor fatherless excitable lad 
like Bill Mayne. The glimpses which he got 
of his friends’ homes, with the glamour of 
their greater refinement—especially in their 
womankind, to which he was so constituted 
as to be keenly alive, were not calculated to 
counterbalance the peril. 

His friends, who had been so fond of Bill 
hitherto, and who were reluctant to find fault, 
became troubled. His mother’s eyes light- 
ing on traces of growimg extravagance and 


| disorder in her som, grew heavy with unshed 


| tears, and the eld wounds of her heart began 


to smart amd burn afresh, while each sore 
recollection stimulated a sorer foreboding. 


‘| Sukie looked dull and careworn. Miles in 


|| his loyalty to his cousin was grievously per- 





plexed ; why should not Bill do like the gen- 
tlemen whom he so nearly resembled, while 


|| nobody spied out ham in their pursuing the 
| course for which Bill was covertly censured ? 


But Miles’s candour would not suffer him to 


| cheat himself, however glad he would have 


been in this instance to be cheated. If Bill 
wasted more money than he had to spare, 
though the waste wene only of a few shillings, 
and the object of waste were nothing worse 


| than a cricketer’s jacket or his share in the 





expenses of am oceasional dog-cart taken by 
young fellows for an afternoon in the coum- 
try ; though Bill did not stay out later tham 
eleven o’check, amd did not come in more 
unlike himself than excitement and fatigue 
might of themselves make him look ; still 
there was injury done to himself and others, 
the same im kind, though mot im degree, as if 
he had lammched into the expenses of a 
nobleman's wardrobe, kept a whole stud of 
horses and kennel of hounds, or been taken 


up by the police far being found drunk and’ 


disorderly. The screw was loosened and 
the bolt withdrawn in either case, and the 
mischief might not end till hearts were broken 
and grey hairs brought in sorrow to the 
grave. 

But when the two women and Miles had 
made their remonstrances so much in vain, 
that Bill, in order to get rid of them, plunged 
into still more undesirable costs and amuse- 
ments, a sterner claimant interposed, and, 
seizing the young man in a hard clutch, be- 
came his best deliverer whilst also his mortal 
enemy. 

Bill, with all his finicalness, had managed 
to combine carelessness of his fragile body, 
and impatience of all precautions which had 





health as their end, and the combination 
brought him to physical grief. A neglected 
cold developed into a bad cough which 
speedily assumed an alarming character. 

For a time he fought with a kind of fierce, 
defiant gaiety, against the conditions and 
against the piteous anxiety of his relations. 
He wouldnot consent to knock under,he would 
go on as usual in the cricket-field, as in the 
bank office, with blazing hectic cheek, hollow 
eyes, and hair showing damp and limp or 
dry and thin. Till one night Bill went up to 
the bed where Miles lay sleeping, awoke him 
im the small hours and caused him to stare 
aghast at the wild announcement,— 

“ Miles, I’m dying ; I have done for myself 
by my own folly.” 

Bill’s struggle to deny and ignore his illness 
was poy it was s d by a state of 
gloom hardly less trying to witness. 

Miles, as well as the poorfellow’s mother and 
his aunt, ministered to him, devotedly hoping 
against hope for his recovery, and spending 
every spare pemny and moment in procuring 
for him medicine and solace, though they 
themselves should starve. Forthat matter it 
seemed as if Miles and Sukie, not to say 
Kitty, who was the lad’s mother, did not feel 
that they had bodies to become spare and 
gaunt with abstinence, and stiff with watching 
during these weeks. 

Then there oceurred another change in 
Bill, which can be expressed by nothing so 
well as by that phrase in the Bible which 
describes a man as returning to his right 
mind, only the rightness im Bill’s case was so 
imfinitely sounder, sweeter, and higher than 
he had formerly manifested, that it was not 
so much a restoration as a re-creation, which, 
like all creations, has only one origin. And 
who shall say in these days ef controversy 
that this change was not in answer to those 
prayers that had compassed Bill Mayne from 
his birth—to the widow’s daily and nightly 
petition for her worse than fatherless child ; 
to Sukie’s constant, humble supplications ; to 
Miles’s stammering utterances ; to the man’s 
own ¢ries—from the last hoarse murmur of 
his despair back to the first trustful fearless 
prayer of his innocent childhood ? 

In the enlargement of soul which came to 
Bill Mayne when his whole nature expanded 
with the comprehension of the one great 
sacrifice, which looming over life and death 
does not darken them by its shadow, but 
illuminates and transforms them by its hea- 
venly light, he was reconciled to everything 
and to everybody,—to himself as pardoned 
and purified, to his thoughtless companions 
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as not having known what they did, and 
being in many respects far better fellows 
than he, to his mother, his Aunt Sukie, and 
Miles, against whom he had sinned especially 
as he had sinned against his own soul, and 
against the Lord who had bought him. He 
was inspired with fresh love and gratitude for 
all the care which had done even more for 
him than to save him temporarily. 

Under this new aspect all that was refined 


| in Bill Mayne came out in the reality of gen- 


tleness. His very person wasting, was yet 
lit up by the fire of the fever which was 
consuming him. His friends gazing upon 
him were distracted between grief and ad- 
miration, for his manly beauty was to them 
as the beauty of an angel. It became no 
exaggeration in Sukie to say that though his 
mother’s face and hers were often “ foul with 
weeping,” it was yet the greatest pleasure 
and privilege to wait on her dear nephew, 
Bill, he was so brave and happy. Sukie 
had never known him so contented—well- 
nigh blythe in his resignation. He en- 


| dured his pangs with such rarely intermitted 
| patience, he enjoyed his reprieves and com- 





pensations with such hearty good-will. 

Bill consoled even his mother for the 
prospect of his death. He displayed such 
tact as Sukie and Miles could only marvel at, 
in dealing with her in those tortures of 
jealousy which assail poor mothers, and with 
which they have to contend in the name of 
their Master, when their children are stricken 
and others left untouched. Why should Bill 
go and Miles stay? Oh, Miles was a dear 
good fellow enough, and he was kind—kind 
to his cousin, she admitted that, though some- 
times she could not bear to see it, when 
Miles was giving his strong arm to Bill now 
instead of to her, and supporting him for a 
turn.on the pavement; when Miles came in 
blown but vigorous from his shop, asking with 
his first breath for Bill, who was not fit to 
raise his head from the pillow to answer his 
cousin. And she knew that Bill had been 
longing and looking out for Miles, though it 
had been in silence, not to fret her, because 
the young man’s firm hands and stout arms 
could lift and hold him as neither his mother 
nor his Aunt Sukie, with their shrunk sinews 
and failing muscle, could help him. And Miles 
was a tender nurse for a man, but, oh, the 
contrast was hard for a mother to mark, so 
hard, that even Miles in his blundering sim- 
plicity was forced to guess it, and to keep 


| sorrowfully out of his Aunt Kitty’s sight. 


But, Bill with his clear eyes, and faint voice, 
could show her another side of the question. 





“ Of course I should like to have lived out 
my days, it is natural and right that a fellow 
should wish that ; but since it is settled other- 
wise by an unerring will, ay, and a Father’s 
will, don’t you see, you who araa good woman, 
that there is promotion in it after all? Shall 
I not be far better if I am permitted to be, 
as the Apostle Paul described, with the Lord, 
than I could ever have been here? And 
there was that in me, which might have 
landed me in destruction. So there is in 
Miles, and all of us, since we are all sinners, 
you think? No doubt, mother, but some 
have in them greater weakness and stronger 
taints than are found in others, and for them 
there may be so sharp and protracted a fight 
that an early deliverance may be, if not the 
only rescue, at least a great gain. Ido not 
want to reflect to-day on my father whom I 
never saw, (poor mother!) but I am my father’s 
son, and I might have found it hard not to 
turn out such as he. How terrible that 
would have been for you, and the rest, after 
all that you and Aunt Sukie have done and 
borne! No, Miles is not his father’s son, and 
he has been so made, or else such grace has 
been given to him, that things are a great deal 
easier for him than they could ever have been 
forme. He will keep and be kept right. I 
am not a bit frightened to trust you and Aunt 
Sukie to him who has always been the best 
son to you, though I know, dear, how you 
love your own little-worth son. You will 
let Miles be a son to you, as well as to Aunt 
Sukie, when I am gone to a better place, and 
the separation will not be for very long.” 

On the day that Bill died, he requested 
that Miles should read to him the hymn 
beginning,— 


‘* The hour of my departure’s come, 
I hear the voice that calls me homc;” 


dwelling on the lines,— 


“T leave this world without a tear, 
Save for the friends I hold so dear,” 


as expressing his sentiments. 

When all was over, Kitty uttered that great 
cry which once far back in the centuries rang 
out through a whole land, that cry like which 
in anguish there is no cry in this sorrow- 
ful world, and which, once heard, can never 
be forgotten, “ My boy, my first and last born, 
my only son whom I loved so well!” cried 
Kitty, ere she gave him up to God. 

“Tt is a great lesson. for all of us to be 
ready, Aunt Sukie,” Miles confided to his 
aunt in as conscious-stricken—probably far 
more conscious-stricken a tone than if he 
had been a reckless scamp—and Sukie re- 
sponded in awe that it was a lesson to her. 
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Miles and Sukie were right. Their honest | 
hard work and loving-kindness—such good | 
things in themselves, might yet engross them | 
with what was seen and temporal, while they | 
degenerated alfvays to lower levels of virtue | 
until death, which comes to all, might sur- 
prise them and tear them from the material to 
the spiritual world—unless they held com- 
munion with it through the Divine Spirit, and 
learned to prune and stretch the wings of 
their souls before they were called on to take 
their last flight; since only by maintaining 
their connection with their head can Chris- 
tians find that life and immortality are brought 
to light by the Gospel, that the sting is taken 
from death, and the victory from the grave. 

There was no outward change on Miles 
after Bill Mayne’s death, and yet his charac- 
ter was almost indefinitely confirmed, raised, 
and deepened. People who had been accus- | 
| tomed to laugh at the single-hearted, rather 





| 


girlish lad, began to respect him in spite of 
themselves. 

Miles and Sukie, enlightened by their 
generous tenderness, treated Kitty with 
the distinction which Shakspere makes Prin- 
cess Constance claim as the due of her 
superiority in sorrow. Kitty, not Sukie, had 
Miles’s arm to church; and Kitty, let her 
protest as she might, must have the softest 
seat, the daintiest morsel. And she was 
touched and comforted with a human com- 
fort, even as she was upheld by the higher 
consideration of that grand promotion of | 
which Bill had spoken to her, and which 
seemed almost to bid her be a proud mother ; 


for how unutterably small a matter it would 


have been to have had a son the most vigor- 
ous, and prosperous man in Cranthorpe, com- 
pared with having a son, if faith could but 
see him always, everlastingly safe and blest 
in the paradise of God! 





A LADY’S EXPERIENCE IN A VAN. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “ WorK AMONG THE LOST,” ETC. 


NE of the Crimean nurses tells us that in 

the Scutari Hospital was a small Russian 

boy remarkable for his powers of mimicry. 
His delight was to act the various nationalities | 
gathered together in the allied armies, before | 
an audience of patients and nurses. Shrug- | 
ging up his little shoulders, gesticulating with 
his small hands, pouring forth a flood of 
voluble gibberish, it was impossible not to 
recognise the vivacious Frenchman. Then 
suddenly snatching up a towel and twisting it 
into an impromptu turban, the little fellow 
threw himself into the majestic pose and slow 
stately tread of the Oriental. Again the 
patients applauded as they recognised the 
dignified Turk. Once more the scene as 
suddenly changed. Flinging away his turban, 
the child instantly assumed the thick speech 
and staggering gait of adrunken man. Once 
again recognition was immediate, and the 
audience applauded. It was the Englishman / 
Alas! alas! that such a type has gone 
forth into foreign lands of the nation of 
Shakespeare and Milton, the nation which 
more than any other makes a profession of 
religious faith. All honour to the earnest 
men and earnest women who, whether by 
Religion, by Total Abstinence, by Temper- 
ance, or by Education, are making war against 
this national evil, and crying in powerful 





word and self-denying action, “‘ Down with 


it, down with it even to the ground.” It 
is because I feel so intensely that we can all 
do something towards raising our national 
character out of this quagmire of drink in 
which it has fouled itself, all do something 
towards working out the beast from our 
nation, and lifting up the man in its stead, 
that I am tempted to give an account of what 
one woman alone has effected, not a woman 
either in health-and strength, but one who 
seldom, if ever, knows ease,—almost always 
in pain, and often in agony. 

I refer to Miss Sarah Robinson, the well- 
known worker among our soldiers, a narra- 
tive of whose devoted labours my readers 
may find in a little shilling book called 
* Active Service.’* Early in the summer 
of this year, it occurred to her that some- 
thing might be done to lessen the temp- 
tations to drunkenness among the troops 
during the Autumn Manceuvres. “ Few,” to 
quote the words of one of our most hard- 
working military chaplains, “ realise the temp- 
tations and difficulties of a common soldier | 
during a campaign. He occupies a tent with 
ten to fourteen comrades, perhaps during wet 
weather, with all the discomforts of soaking 
rain. He has no place of resort except the 
canteen, or the public-house if near a town. 





* “ Active Service ; or, Work among our Soldiers.”” Fourth 
Edition. Hatchards. 
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| He cannot procure the simplest refreshments, 


such as hot coffee or tea. If married, he has 
no means of transmitting money to his family, 
for at the camp post-office no money orders 
are issued. How in a crowded tent can he 
write letters, or what chance has he of read- 
ing there? and as to his companionship, he 
must take that as it comes, drunken or disso- 
lute as it may be.” Having no resource but 
the canteen, and often no other means of 
quenching thirst save by alcoholic drinks, 
even those who have formed sober habits 
frequently lose the character for sobriety 
which they have gained. And as to their 
money, having nowhere to store it but that 
primitive yet most unsafe bank of their own 
pockets, the men say that they may as well 
drink it away as lose it or have it stolen. 
Having carefully elaborated her plans, 
Miss Robinson laid before the National 
Temperance League a proposal that the ex- 
periment should be tried of attaching a re- 
freshment and a recreation tent to one of 
the brigades during the Autumn Manceuvres. 
The one was to supply coffee, tea, eatables, 
&c. ; the other, provisions for letter-writing, 
newspapers, periodicals, books, and games. 
She offered to organize and carry it out if the 
means were placed at her disposal, having 
none of her own. That noble and energetic 
society, which, carp at its principles as some 
people may, is yet practically always found 
in the van of the fight with this great national 
evil of intemperance, at once guaranteed the 
necessary funds, and it is to the National 
Temperance League we owe it that the ex- 
periment was tried. Mr. Cardwell being 
acquainted with Miss Robinson’s work, 
and approving of so useful a scheme, 
exerted his influence in its favour, and the 
sanction of H.R. H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge was obtained. Stores were accordingly 
laid in, a waggon and horses hired at two 
guineas a day, and a staff of officials quickly 
formed. But after the first few practical 
steps were taken, many difficulties and 
obstacles were presented to an experiment 
whose very novelty caused it to be looked on 
with suspicion. It was felt that some one 
recognised by the service like Miss Robin- 
son must become responsible for the work- 
ing of it, and be on the spot to superintend 
it, if there were to be any hopes of carrying it 
out successfully. This could only be done 
by Miss Robinson undertaking to share all 
the hardships of the wild camp life, and live 
for two months in a gipsy van, a Punch and 
Judy proceeding, presenting no small diffi- 
culties to any lady, let alone a sufferer from 








spinal complaint. But the motto of Sarah 
Robinson’s life has always been :— 
“ So nigh to grandeur is our dust, 
So nigh is God to man, 


When Duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 
The soul replies ‘I can.’” 


he good of her beloved soldiers was at 
stake, and she did not hesitate. 

Accordingly, on the 18th of July, she 
went, with a confidential servant, down to 
Plymouth, to. make preliminary arrange- 
ments with the military authorities there, 
and also to arrange for the transit of stores, 
&c., to the camp. Her tents, as she sup- 
posed, were already on the way, while the 
staff and waggons were to follow in three days’ 
time. These duly reached Plymouth, sup- 
posing (vain delusion !) that tents and counters 
would be in readiness for them on the ground 
assigned at Dartmoor by General Sir Charles 
Staveley. From Plymouth there is forty-five 
minutes rail to Horrabridge, the nearest sta- 
tion, and from thence a four miles’ drive in 
a store-waggon over the roughest of roads 
up to the wild hills and heathery moorland of 
Dartmoor. It was not an inspiriting sight to 
Miss Robinson as she slowly wended the 
upward way to see nothing but bare counters 
marking her position on the hillside, and not 
a vestige of a tent to screen the nakedness of 
the scene. The sight of those inconsequent 
bare counters perched in the middle of the 
heather was like an ill-timed joke. She 
scarcely knew whether to laugh or cry. It 
was the old story of our national delay and 
want of German promptitude. The tents 
had been in use elsewhere, and when sent at 
last, the railroads were suffering from a con- 
gestion of military stores that rapidly spread 
to the brains of the officials, till the only 
answer to all inquiries was, “We don’t 
know,” and still further delay was incurred. 
In that first emergency nothing could be 
done, but hastily to purchase two small tents 
to cover the most valuable of the stores, and 
in which the men could sleep, after having 
passed their first night, miserably cold and 
wet as it was, under the counters; the 
manager and his wife occupying Miss 
Robinson’s van while she returned to Ply- 
mouth. Business could not wait the arrival 
of the tents, coffee (and rainwater) was served 
out on the wet counters, where soldiers stood 
eating bread sopped into a poultice. Some 
of the stores had been entirely spoiled. At 
last the large marquees arrived, things were 
got into working order, and Miss Robinson 
was able to take possession of her van. 

I dare say most of my readers have at some 
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time or other watched a yellow van with its | could really do what she had undertaken; 


quaint chimney and its sleepy old horse 
slowly lumbering through the gold-glinting 


lanes in the low sunlight, brushing the rosy- | 
fingered honeysuckles that catch at it as it | 


passes, or sending a sudden snowstorm from 
the fading hawthorn, as it goes jolting on its 
slow way; and have thought how pleasant 


it would be to live in such a van for a} 
summer month or two, and to go wandering | 


on through the green lanes. Alas, that visions 
like these should undergo such cruel trans- 


formation when translated into the facts of | 


prose ; dirty boots taking the place of snowy 
wings, travel and toil-stained garments being 
substituted for floating vestures, and gross 
human limitations for the wide zther. 

Miss Robinson’s first experience of a night 
in a van on Dartmoor tasked even her powers 
of endurance. The furniture consisted of a 
chair and a table, and a shelf for a bedstead 


placed nearer to the roof of the van than to | 


the floor, to allow of all possible space for 
stowage beneath. 


up on horseback. When restless and in 
pain any hasty and incautious attempt to sit 
up in bed resulted in a bang to the top of 
the cranium, which threatened either to stave 
in that or the only other roof to one’s head, 
the van itself. It was necessary to calculate 
with geometrical precision the exact spot 
in the middle of the shelf where one’s upright 
body would cut a right angle with the arch 
of the roof, and shunt oneself cautiously into 
it, in order safely to exercise the function of 
sitting. Any attempt to arrange one’s hair 
in bed, or otherwise to make oneself com- 
fortable, was accompanied by such a bom- 
bardment of elbows, as made the funny- 
bone the least funny part of the human 
frame to its unfortunate possessor. All night 
long it rained in torrents, the floods descend- 
ing on the slight wooden roof, making a 
noise, not at all uncomfortable to lie awake 
and listen to when one is well-housed and 
warmly bedded ; but out on Dartmoor, with 
only a van over one’s head, in the pitch 
darkness and depressed by acute pain, cer- 
tainly quite another thing. To make 
matters better, the van leaked. In the 
dead darkness, a great cold drop, chill as the 
touch of a dead man’s hand, came splash 
on her face, while a faint lapping sound, 
occurring at regular intervals, like the ticking 
of some slow horrible clock, assured her that 
other leaks were at work, and that ere long 
no part of her bed might be dry. And then 
came depressing doubts as to whether she 


Its occupant could only | 
get into it by means of the chair, like getting | 


whether the whole thing would not prove a 
failure, and the work remain undone, and 
the whole blame rest with her. 

Thankful, mdeed, was she when that night 
came toan end. With the day came brighter 
thoughts and hopes, as she rose and pro- 
ceeded to take that feminine consolation of 
unpacking,—hanging up her dresses on the 
pegs, and putting things torights. But, alas! 
she found that the first result threatened to 


| be instant suffocation. Her dress skirts hang- 





ing from the pegs flouted at her whichever 
way she turned. A cloud of her own petti- 
coats choked her wherever she tried to 
move. I am aware that I am passing out of 
the depth of male mimds, but my feminine 
readers will enter at once into the acute 
misery of having nowhere “to put one’s 
things.” Added to this, the small space 
necessitated the window or the top part of 
“half-door” being kept open. But the 
window was disagreeably on a level with 
men’s heads, and the lower part of the door 
comfortably on a level with men’s elbows, so 
that one was in danger of having a bearded 
cherub, 4 la Raffaelle, peacefully surveying 
the processes of one’s toilette, with his up- 
turned chin resting on his folded arms. 

However, the discomforts had to be met 
as best they could. The dresses were con- 
signed to their box again, a tarpaulin was 
spread over the roof, making it watertight, 
a curtain was stretched across the door, and 
blinds across the windows. Her desk was 
established on the little table, and the work 
of keeping house for five thousand men 
began in earnest. 

The two refreshment and recreation tents 
were pitched on the slope of a hill, marked 
by a tall flagstaff and flag lettered “ N. T. L.,” 
the meaning of which initials were at first a 
source of much conjecture. One man asked 
whether it stood for “ New Tea Lodge ;” 
another suggested, with unconscious satire, 
that it might mean “ Never too late.” To 
the front at some little distance were the 
hospital tents, on the right the Brigadier- 
General’s quarter. Crowning the hill-top 
were the shambles, where the process by 
which ox changes its name into beef was but 
too visible. One’s dinner browsed peacefully 
outside one’s door till it was ruthlessly driven 
up to the great pit on the hilktop. Not very 
appetising to a woman’s eyes, if they chanced 
to turn that way. 

The day’s work began between four and 
five inthe morning. Then the control bakers 
who had been up all night came pouring down 
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for their cup of hot coffee. After them came 
the army butchers, and from five to seven 
there was a general rush for coffee, &c., 
&c. At the same hours the waggon was 
supplying some distant regiment, while the 
branch establishment among the cavalry and 
artillery, a quarter of a mile away, was like- 
wise hard at work. Then there was some- 
what of a lull till after dinner—not more 
than forty or fifty men in the tent at a 
time ; while others were coming and going 
for all sorts of things besides eatables— 
blacking, soap, hair-oil, pins, the loan of a 
fork, the sight of a time-table, pledge cards, 
money orders, stationery, &c. In fact, from 
five o’clock in the morning till nine o’clock 
at night Miss Robinson was never free from 
all kind of applications. Now it was a hurt 
hand to be dressed, now a button to be 
sewed on; now a man came for a little 
earnest talk and advice, now another with a 
home trouble, or for a Post-Office Order to 
send to his wife; all the many wants being 
patiently cared for as only a woman can care 
for the wants of men. All the time, too, 
Miss Robinson had the whole responsibility 
of the supplies, and of the accounts resting on 
her, so that sleepless hours of pain too often 
followed on the hard day’s work. 

After dinner the tent soon fills again, and 
business increases until the last two hours 
before tattoo brings a rush which taxes the 
activity of the little staff to the uttermost. 
The waggon meanwhile is miles away with 
provisions for some regiment just come into 
camp, and perhaps does not return till after 
dark. On good days as much as two hundred 
gallons of coffee had to be made to meet 
the demands. 


| 


| 
| 
| 





One of the greatest difficulties was the | 


fiuctuating nature of the demand. Miss 
Robinson and her staff had to be guided 
by circumstances, and to be prepared to 
send supplies quickly wherever they were 
most needed, not knowing anything definite 
beforehand ;—one day the waggon going all 
over the hill for eightpence, and then on 
other occasions being literally stormed by the 
soldiers, and selling out the entire load as 
fast as it could be served. Occasionally, 
when a brigade was ordered off to a distant 
part of the field, and a day’s provision was 
needed in advance, it did happen, as readers 
of the newspapers are aware, that supplies 
ran short. Miss Robinson, aided by the ex- 
perience of old soldiers on her staff, set her 
quick woman’s instincts to calculate these 
emergencies beforehand, and to lay in a stack 
of bread, an article for which, as forming a 





part of regular rations, there was usually but 
small demand. On one occasion, only a 
quarter of a pound of bread per man was to 


be had, and Miss Robinson’s stack proved 


useful to the British army. But once or 
twice she miscalculated, and found herself 
with a rick of loaves on her hands. In this 
case her staff had to give up some hours of 
the night to convert the loaves into puddings. 
Currants, coarse brown sugar, suet, and a 
little flour to stick it all together, produced 
a fine edible cannon-ball, which would have 
shown off the powers of the heaviest Arm- 
strong gun. But it was a most popular deli- 
cacy,—* plum-duff,” the men called it; camp 
life fortunately giving digestions which could 
assimilate munitions of war with ease! 

No words can express the misery they all 
alike had to endure from mist and mud. 
On Dartmoor they saw the sun two days, 
and that was all; the rest of the time it 
rained. The soil of Dartmoor consists of a 
thin peat crust, and underneath a formation 
of unspeakably black mud. The first soon 
gave way, and added discomforts followed. 
The floor of the tents could only be kept 
decent by constant renewals of straw as fast 
as the black mud oozed up. The drenching 
weather, however, made the tents a greater 
boon than ever to the men. But for them, 
their only resource would have been the 
canteen. 

On the Sunday, the newspapers and games 
were removed, and replaced by suitable books 
and: periodicals ; while in the evening the 








tent was used for a simple, hearty, religious | 


service, conducted by clergymen of the 
Established Church, and Wesleyan military 
chaplains. On one occasion, the incumbent 
of a neighbouring church wished to have a 
full service, and kindly brought his har- 
monium and his choir. The only substitute 
for a reading-desk and pulpit which Miss 


Robinson could provide were some rather | 
rickety boards laid across two forms. On this, | 
clad in surplice, the preacher rose a vision of | 


white and spotless purity such as had not 


gladdened the eyes of those sojourners and | 
toilers in pervasive mud for many a day. But 
Miss Robinson’s devotional repose was sadly | 


harassed by a dread of her impromptu arrange- 
ment breaking down, and the snowy vision 
disappearing into the illimitable black mud 


below, like Victor Hugo’s wonderful descrip- | 


tion of a man disappearing in quicksands. 


The service would be diversified too at inter- | 


vals by the breaking down of an overloaded 
form. The spectacle of militia men with their 
heels in the air and their heads in the mud, 
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severely tried the gravity of that soldier- | same experiment, only, of course, on a more 


audience ! 

But these Sunday evening services were 
not the only ones. Every evening, far away 
in the wild hollows of Dartmoor and of 
Cannock Chase, under the stormy red lights 
of the dying day, bands of soldiers met, like 
the Covenanters of old, for prayer and glad 
songs of praise—so great and so blessed is 
the work of God going on in the army, 
thanks to the devoted labours of chaplains and 
earnest-minded officers, and of such women 
as Miss Robinson and Miss Daniell. 

My readers will perhaps agree with me 
that almost the most useful work Miss 
Robinson accomplished was in obtaining 
Post-office Orders for the men, whose unfor- 
tunate wives and families often suffered the 
greatest privations from want of remittances 
during the Autumn Manceuvres. Sometimes 
she sent as much as £25 in the day. Is 
it too much to hope that facilities for remit- 
ting money, as well as for procuring ordinary 
refreshments, may form part of our army 
arrangements in the future ? 

Miss Robinson’s work at Cannock Chase 
was very Similar to that at Dartmoor, so we 
need not follow her labours there; but the 
anxiety and expense of removing the whole 
establishment so far may be imagined. By 
desire of General Lysons, a third tent was 
pitched here to supply the Second Division, 
and four more men engaged, good work 
being done. On one occasion two regiments 
were entirely supplied with their breakfast 
from one tent before seven a.M. As the ex- 
periment proved itself to be more and more 
a success, grateful acknowledgments flowed 
in onall sides. The generals in command 
thanked Miss Robinson in person, and 
commanding officers of regiments expressed 
in writing the gratitude felt both by them- 
selves and their men. The blue van was 
honoured by a visit from the War Minister 
and Lord Hatherton ; Lady Hatherton and 
Mrs. Cardwell courteously requesting to be 
admitted into its sacred precincts, and asking 
many questions as to the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the army. As for the soldiers 
themselves, their gratitude was most touch- 
ing. And all alike were agreed that, despite 
the drenching weather, there never was so 
little drunkenness and crime in the camp as 
this year. 

In conclusion, we need only say that, 
like all heroic workers, the only reward of 
her services that Miss Robinson asks is to 
have the means given her of doing more 
good. She is desirous of carrying out the 





permanent basis, in our largest and worst 
garrison town, Portsmouth. At present there 
are A THOUSAND gin-palaces and _public- 
houses, but ot a single respectable place of 
resort outside barracks, where our soldiers 
who do not wish to drink or to be thrown 
amongst abandoned women can spend their 
leisure time. It is at Portsmouth that most 
of the regiments returning from foreign ser- 
vice disembark. Even before the men land, 





the agents of the gin-shop and the dancing- | 
saloon find their way on board to entice | 


them to haunts of vice. 


One regiment | 


alone, on its return from India, is known to | 


have squandered £6,000 and lost five hun- 


dred good-conduct badges! Indeed, the state | 


of Portsmouth is nothing less than a national 
disgrace ! 


As Miss Robinson undertakes personally | 
to superintend the Soldiers’ Institute and | 
Home which she proposes to establish, its | 
success is ensured. In her hands it will form | 
a centre of Christian usefulness in what is | 


now one of the worst places in England. 
She has performed a national service in 


carrying out what has proved a great and | 


useful reform in our camp, exposing herself, 
constant sufferer though she is, to all the 
hardships of wind and rain, of excessive toil 
and anxious responsibilities. And now, when 
this brave helper of men in her turn needs 
help, we confidently appeal to every English- 
man who can be moved by the tale of 
devotion and duty bravely done, and to 
every Englishwoman who can be touched by 
such triumph and pain that proved weaker 
than a woman’s love, to show, her. their 
sympathy by giving her the means of carry- 
ing out such effective 


the great cause. Those who cannot give 
can collect for her, circulating a few copies 
of “Active Service,” and interesting others 
who have the means to help. Half of the 
required sum— £ 4,000—is already promised, 
and in this rich England the rest ought to 
be forthcoming in a few weeks. General 
Eardley Wilmott, Clapham Common; 
Messrs. Hatchards, Piccadilly; and Miss 
Robinson, Box Grove, Guildford, will re- 
ceive subscriptions. 

Of this we are sure, that all alike will feel 
it a privilege to help one whose work not 
only results, year by year, in the salvation of 
many, but who 

“ Has fed the high tradition of the world” 
by showing that pain itself may be made 
subservient to the good of others. 


work elsewhere. | 
Here, at least, we can all do something in 
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SPEED THE 


OLD year, so furrowed and hoar, thy reign is over, 
Even now soft snow descends thy grave to cover ; 
And we forbear to praise thee, or contemn, 

While the wild north wind blows thy requiem. 


*Twas thine to leave unroofed what thou didst build; 
To make the frame for other years to gild ;— 

And yet perhaps ’twas less thy fault than ours 

That all thy grimy bulbs were not sweet flowers. 


Thou hast grown tender grass upon bare graves ; 

Hast taught to many lost the prayer that saves ; 

Hast crowned some hopes, while wrecking other 
some, 

And put some homeless on the road to Home. 


III. nus. 








“GOING GUEST.” 


Perchance thou hast not left an engraven name, " 
Or set on the world’s page the seal of fame; 

*T was thine to sow perhaps, not garner grain,— 
Yet who dare say that thou hast sown in vain! 





Trusted for twelve months with our destinies, 

The counsels of God, life and death’s mysteries, 

To her, who from the mist comes veiled, thou must 
Yield now thy diadem and holy trust. 


And, lightly, as the world forgets her friends, 
From thee we turn to greet what Heaven sends ; 
And to the new-comer, expectantly, 
We open our arms, ere we’ve buried thee! 

ALICE HORTON. 
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THE LIFE EVERLASTING. 


“ And the end, everlasting life.””—Rom. vi. 22. 


M2@PE than twelve hundred years have 

passed since the Christian Bishop Paul- 
inus converted Edwin King of Deira, one of 
the kingdoms into which England was then 
divided, to the Christian faith. When the 
good bishop came to the heathen king and 
asked permission to preach the good news 
of God to him and to his people, Edwin, 
we read, “gathered together his aldermen 
and his thanes, and all his wise men, and 
they took counsel together. Then one of 
the king’s thanes arose and said, ‘ Truly 
the life of a man in this world, compared 
with the life we wot not, is on this wise. It 
is as When thou, O king, art sitting at supper 
with thine aldermen and thy thanes in the 
time of winter, when the hearth is lighted in 
the midst and the hall is warm, but without 
the rains and the snow are falling, and the 
winds are howling; then cometh a sparrow 
and flieth through the house, she cometh in 
by one-door and goeth out by another. 
While she is in the house, she feeleth not the 
storm of winter, but yet when a little moment 
of rest is passed she flieth again into the 
storm and passeth away froth our eyes. So 
is it with the life of man; it is but for a 
moment; what goeth afore it, and what 
cometh after it, wot we not atall. Where- 
fore, if these strangers can tell us aught, that 
we may know whence man cometh and 
whither he goeth, let us hearken to them and 
follow their law.’ ” * 

This beautiful parable of one of our own 
countrymen is a witness to us, my brethren, 
both of the darkness of man without Christ, 
and also of the greatness of that gift which God 
has given us in the of his Son. What 
our fathers knew not, we know. The darkness 
is past and the true light shineth. Christ 
Jesus has abolished death, and brought life 
and immortality to light. Those few simple 
sentences in the Apostles’ Creed which con- 
tain a summary of our Christian faith, give us 
the assurance which the speaker of the 
parable desired so earnestly. They tell us 
that we are not the sport of chance and cir- 
cumstance. They tell us whence we came and 
whither we go. They tell us that we are not 
driven forth into the howling, pitiless blast 
of the winter night to perish uncared for, but 
that we came from God and go to God. 
Each Christian child to whom these funda- 


* See the story as told in Freeman’s “Old - English 
History,” p. 57. 








mental articles of Gospel truth are explained, 
knows that God is his Maker and his Father, 
and that death is not the end of his life ; he 
knows that he shall rise again with his body, 
and that beyond death, and beyond the re- 
surrection, there is an everlasting life. 

Now it is of this truth that I am to speak to 
you this evening.* I am to endeavour to bring 
out the meaning of this last article of the 
creed called the Apostles’ Creed, and, as God 
shall help me, to show you what it is that we 
intend, when we express our belief in this 
doctrine of the Christian faith. It is a very 
solemn truth, it is a very weighty truth. It 
is that truth which gives its emphasis and 
importance to all the truths that have pre- 
ceded it. For the creation of man, which is 
implied in the first article of the Christian 
faith, when we express our belief in God as 
“the Maker of heaven and earth,” derives 
surely all its grandeur from the last article, 
that man is destined to “ the life everlasting.” 
And the redemption of man through the 
incarnation, and death, and resurrection of 
Christ, and the judgment of the quick and 
dead at his bar—these great truths which are 
included in the second principal division of 
the Creed—how cold they would be, how 
lifeless, how powerless were it not for the fact, 
that beyond death, and beyond the judg- 
ment, there is the life everlasting. “If in 
this life only we have hope in Christ,” says 
St. Paul, “we are of all men most miser- 
able.” And so likewise in that third division 
of the Creed to which your thoughts have 
been particularly directed during this Lenten 
season, each several article leads up to, and 
finds its full significance in the last. “ The 
Holy Ghost” is the Great Author in each of 
us of eternal life. “The Holy Catholic 
Church” is the body in which He rules and 
which He sanctifies. ‘The communion of 
saints” is the fellowship of love into which 
He brings all believers. “The remission of 
sins” is God’s gift to all in whom He stirs 
true repentance. “The resurrection of the 
body” is, as St. Paul assures us, wrought by 
virtue of the Spirit which dwelleth in us. 
And all this great work of spiritual renewal, 
sanctification, forgiveness, the raising of the 
body, and the communion of believers with 
Christ, and with one another, this mighty 





* The sermon was the last of a series on the Third Division 
of the Apostles’ Creed, preached on the Sunday evenings in 
Lent, by different clergymen, in the parish church uf Hagl-y. 
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work in the individual and in the Church, is 
not for a few years in this world, not for any 
fleeting purpose or transitory end, but that 
we may live in God, to God, with God, to 
all eternity. 

God has not made us for Himself, that He 
may cast us from Him into the abyss of 
death. God has not redeemed us to himself 
at the great cost of the sacrifice of His own 
Eternal Son, that we might drop like leaves 
from the tree and mingle with the dust. God 
has not sent his Spirit to dwell in our bodies, 
only that our bodies might become the prey 
of the worm and the sisters of corruption ; 
or to sanctify us both body and spirit, and 
make us like unto God, only that body and 
spirit we should cease to be. No, my 
brethren, the whole revelation of the Gospel, 
all its splendid array of facts, its prophecies, 
its miracles, the life, and death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus, are all so many pledges to 
us from without of that which his Spirit testi- 
fies to‘ us from within, that death is not 
the end of life, that we shall be raised from 
the grave, that the end is everlasting life. 

Now, my brethren, I feel deeply that it 
is a vast subject, an overwhelming subject 
which opens before us when we attempt 
steadily to contemplate what is meant by 
everlasting life. For the fact is one thing, 
the explanation of the fact is another. The 
certainty of the fact rests upon Christ’s resur- 
rection and the gift of his Spirit. But what 
everlasting life is, who shall presume to 
explain? All we can do is to gather up 
some of those hints which Scripture gives us, 
enough to aid. our faith, if not enough to 
satisfy our curiosity. And I make here two 
preliminary remarks ; first, that whatever that 
life is, it is in some sense a continuation of a 
present personal life ; for it is most true that 
“life never dies ;” and next, that it is never- 
theless a new life, the life of a spiritual body, 
the life of an unsinning perfected soul. In 
other words, though mortality will be swal- 
lowed up of life, we as individuals shall not 
be swallowed up or absorbed in the ocean 
of existence, but shall each of us continue to 
exist, each as persons who may be recog- 
nised, each with a body as well as a spirit, 


| each with our distinct memories, each with 


our distinct joys and hopes. What the resur- 
rection of the body is you have already been 
told, and I need not enter upon that subject 
now. It is a resurrection, not of the several 
particles of which the body was composed, 
for these may have contributed severally to 
the building up of a thousand other bodies of 
man, or beast, or vegetable, but it is the 





resurrection of a new and spiritual body, a 
body in which there is identity of form, 
though not identity of substance with that 
body which is laid in the grave. Our own 
proper distinct personality then survives the 
shock of death. But, secondly, the life on 
which we shall then enter will be a fully deve- 
loped and perfected spiritual life of which we 
have the foretaste and the pledge given us 
here. Hence it is that you will observe, that 
our Lord does not hesitate to speak of the 
life to come and the present spiritual life of 
believers in the same terms. He tells us 
that “the righteous shall go into life ever- 
lasting ;” * he tells us that “he that be- 
lieveth in God hath everlasting life.” t+ Does 
not this plainly show us that everlasting life 
is something of which we have ,experience 
here? What is that life so far as we know it 
here? A new life wrought in us by the 
Spirit of God, a quickening of our spirits 
from the death of sin to the life of righteous- 
ness, a sanctification of our bodies as temples 
of the Holy Ghost, a knowledge of God, an 
active devotion to his service, a life which is 
hid with Christ in God, a life which is not 
our own, but of which it may be said in 
some measure, as of St. Paul, that it is Christ 
who liveth in us. 

Now, my brethren, in this life of the Spirit 
here, in these facts of personal experience, we 
have some sure ground to go upon in attempt- 
ing to form a conception of the life to come. 
All mere speculation, all pictures of the 
imagination can only be barren of result. 
But to dwell in thought on the perfection of 
the life of God’s Spirit within us, may help us 
to desire it more ardently, may help us to 
long and pray for it, may stir us up to a fuller 
sense of God’s great love to us, and a more 
entire consecration of ourselves to his service. 

1. Looking then at the question in this 
light, we are sure, in the first place, that the 
life everlasting will be the complete and 
final emancipation from sin and from all the 
evil and the misery of sin. Then sin shall 
not only have no dominion over us, but it 
shall cease to vex and harass us. I suppose 
none of us can yet tell what that freedom 
of God’s redeemed will be. Here we are 
ever compassed about with temptation ; here 
there is the natural infirmity of the flesh even 
when the spirit is willing. Here there are so 
many occasions of falling to be watched and 
prayed against ; here, alas, so many falls to 
be mourned over, so much lost ground to be 
recovered, so much effort, and so little ap- 





* Matt. xxv. 46. . 
+ John v. 24, cf. iii. 36; x John iii. 14, 15. 
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parent progress ; here there is so much need 
to go day by day afresh to the Fountain open 
for sin and uncleanness ; here so much de- 
filement clinging to our best works, to our 
truest sacrifices, even to the prayers we utter, 
that we can hardly conceive of what a life 
will be in which all this conflict shall be at an 
end—a life in which there will be no tempter 
to tempt, no predisposition to evil in our- 
selves, no examples of evil about us, no 
world to allure, no flesh to weaken and en- 
snare, no devil to solicit and to triumph in 
our overthrow. And yet, brethren, is it not 
true that this life is begun in us here? Is 
not victory over sin the promise of the Gos- 
pel now? Is it not true even now of all that 
believe in Christ that they are set free from 
the thraldom and the dominion of sin? Is 
not the power given them to break its yoke 
and cast away its cords from them? Is it 
not true, as St. Paul says, that they have 
“ now their fruit unto holiness?”* St. John 
is very bold, and says, “ He that is born of 
God sinneth not, for his seed remaineth in 
him, neither can he sin, because he is born 
of God.” The new nature, the regenerate 
nature, cannot sin, because it is born of God. 
Do you believe that? Do you believe that 
the Divine life in every one of you who 
partakes of it is a life that cannot sin, and 
that sin is an alien power, that when you sin 
it is not you, not yorr proper self, so that 
you say with the Apostle, “ For that which I 
do I allow not: for what I would, that do I 
not; but what I hate, thatdo I. If then I 
do that which I would not, I consent unto 
the law that itis good. Now then it is no 
more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in 
me.” I say, if that is our experience, if we 
find on the one hand the law of sin work- 
ing in our members, if we find on the other 
hand the life of God within us, if we find 
that life unsinning itself, triumphing over sin, 
gaining, as years go on, more and more of 
the mastery over sin, if we find that there is 
a growth in holiness, an advance in the spi- 
ritual life,a more assured grasp of things 
unseen, a deeper love of God, more real con- 
formity to Christ, then, my brethren, does 
not this help us to understand what we 
mean when we speak of everlasting life? 
Can we not understand how true it is now 
that “he that hath the Son of God hath 
everlasting life,” how certainly it is the same 
life to which we ase to look forward here- 
after, though a perfection, a completion, a 
realization of that which is begun here. Can 
we not understand how it is that if we have 





* Rom. vi. 22. 








our fruit unto holiness now, “the end” must 
be “ everlasting life ?” 

2. But another element of that life will be 
the immediate knowledge of God. “This is 
life eternal,” says our Lord, “that they may 
know Thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom Thou hast sent.”* That con- 
templation is now the loftiest occupation and 
the most blessed employment of the greatest 
intellects. But here our best confession is 
that of the Apostle, “Oh the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God! how unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out!”+ Here we 
are perpetually baffled and perplexed when 
we seek with reverence and humility to track 
his footsteps. We know in part. We see as 
in a mirror images faint, confused, broken. 


We read as in a riddle. Hereafter “‘ we shall | 


know even as we are known.”{ .What will 


that knowledge be? Will it be knowledge on | 


every conceivable subject which can engage 
the intellect of man? Will it be a revela- 
tion of all the mysteries of nature, of all the 
problems of science, of all the depths and 
intricacies of theological speculation? There 
have been great teachers in the Church who 
have imagined this. So Origen thought that 


there is no mystery in nature, no mystery in | 


the Bible, which will not be laid open to our 
view. God, he says, has implanted in us 
the thirst for knowledge, and He has done 
this not to frustrate but to gratify it; and the 
mind of man will therefore still find its satis- 
faction in those objects of inquiry, in those 
researches into God’s works and God’s words 
which formed its purest and noblest and 
most satisfying occupation here. But Origen 
confesses that the highest and best degree of 
knowledge will be found in the immediate 
and unveiled contemplation of God himself.§ 

Now I would be the last to deny the value 
of even purely secular knowledge. I am 
sure that God has given us faculties to em- 
ploy, and has given us a field for the exer- 
cise of those faculties in his world. That 
magnificent display which He has made of 
his glory both in the heavens and in the 
earth was not intended to be passed by with 
listless eyes and careless footsteps. It was 
intended to be his witness, it was intended 
to engage our reverent study, and to be a 
source of never-failing instruction. But it 
was designed to lead us to Him, We are to 
see Him everywhere—in the nature of man, 
in history, in creation. All knowledge apart 
from Him is barren. All knowledge which 





* John xvii. 3. | + Rom. xi. 33. + x Cor. xiii. 12. 
4 Origen de Princ., ii. 105 ; iii. 318, 321. 
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can be separated, and is separated, from the 
knowledge of God perishes. It serves only 
a transitory purpose. It shifts with a shift- 
ing world. It fails; or, in the expressive 
metaphor of the Apostle, is exploded, hissed 
off the stage.* It is not of such knowledge 
that the Apostle speaks, whent he says, “Then 
shall I know even as also I am known.”+ How 
far God may hereafter be pleased to discover 
secrets of nature or enigmas of his providence 
which baffle us now, we cannot tell, but we 
can tell that we shall know Him. And is 
not this enough to satisfy the most aspiring 
intellect? What is all other knowledge com- 
pared to this? To know Him in all His 
righteousness, His truth, His love ; to know 
Him as the God who made us, and who 
redeemed us, and whose love could not be 
satisfied till He had brought us near to him- 
self, and, that He might bring us near to 
himself, gave his Son to die for us, and his 
Spirit to sanctify us—is not this a knowledge 
far surpassing all other knowledge ? Is it not 
a knowledge for the full attainment of which 
nothing less than eternity will suffice? We 
have this knowledge now, for the Apostle 
says that we know God. But how small, 
how imperfect, how fragmentary is our know- 
ledge of God now! The nature of God, the 
attributes of God, the work of God—are not 
the very words we use in reference to these 
subjects expressions which do little more 
than disguise our ignorance? When we say 
that God is infinite, eternal, omniscient, om- 
nipresent, are we not speaking riddles, dark 
‘sayings, mysteries which we scarcely “ know” 
even ‘in part?” What is the character of 
God? In its relation to man, touched with 
mystery and hidden in shadows. What is 
the work of God? In creation and in re- 
demption alike passing understanding. Who 
can tell us what creation is? Who can 
tell us what redemption is? We firmly 
believe, we thankfully grasp, the fact of an 
atonement for sin made by the sacrifice of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. But volumes of divi- 
nity have neither exhausted nor explained 
the truth. Who indeed, unless he would 
darken counsel by words without knowledge, 
can pretend to explain the precise mode and 
principle of that work of Christ which yet is 
our only hope for time and eternity? We 
do not know; we cannot fathom it. You 
might as well try to sound the deep of the 
sea with your outstretched arm, or to com- 
pass it about with the swaddling-bands of an 
infant. Who can explain the mystery of the 
regenerate life—its birth, its growth, its fluc- 


* 





éxnimre, 1 Cor. xiii. 8. + 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 





tuations, its victory? ‘Thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth.” Who can tell 
us what the judgment of quick and dead will 
be, and what the resurrection of the body? 
Who can explain how the same body which 
was sown in corruption shall be raised in in- 
corruption—how this mortal shall put on im- 
mortality? We know it, and yet we know it 
not. We hear but a whisper of God’s ways ; 
we see but the skirt of his robe. But then 
we shall see Him as He is; like the angels, 
we shall behold the face of our Father which 
is in heaven. Then, awful but blessed truth, 
we shall know God, even as we are known— 
know his character, his attributes, his work, 
his ways, and have in that knowledge, as we 
have in our measure now, everlasting life. 

3. But, again, life is action, and the ever- 
lasting life will be a life of action. It is true 
that in one striking passage of Scripture this 
life is spoken of as a life of rest, the keeping 
of a perpetual sabbath. “There remaineth, 
therefore,” says the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, “there remaineth,” as still 
future, “a keeping of sabbath (cafBaropdc) 
for the people of God.” And certainly com- 
pared with this our feverish state, the life to 
come will be a life of rest—rest from sorrow, 
rest from suffering, rest from conflict, rest 
from doubt and anxiety—from pain and 
weariness, and, above all, rest from sin. But 
rest without action is monotonous; such 
a rest is more irksome than toil. And yet, 
my brethren, in all the representations of 
the future life with which we commonly meet, 
how rarely wiil you find any place given to 
action! The popular theology represents 
heaven as a place of perpetual worship ; the 
redeemed will have crowns on their heads 
and harps in their hands, and join for ever 
in the anthems of praise which fill “the 
jasper courts of the everlasting dwelling.” 
This is the only sense in which we are to 
keep eternal Sabbath above. Two lines of a 
well-known hymn describe the home of the 
blessed as a place— 

“« Where congregations ne’er break up, 
And Sabbaths have no end.” 
I confess that does not seem to me to bea 
very true or a very desirable description of 
heaven, for it leaves a large and essential 
part of our nature wholly unsatisfied. Nor 
do I believe that there is but one mode of 
worship. I believe that we may worship 
God in doing his will as well as in joining the 
prayers and praises of the great congregation. 
And I cannot think that the whole condition 
of our existence will be completely changed, 
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our very nature not only transformed, but 
unmade, when we enter into our heavenly 
rest. Our occupations may be different, but 
all occupations will not be at anend. If we 
are to argue at all from the analogy of Scrip- 
ture, there can be no doubt upon this point. 
What is the heavenly rest now? What is 
the rest of the angelic host? Cherubim and 
seraphim do indeed cry, “Holy, holy, holy,” as 
they veil their faces before the awful majesty 
in which they stand, but they have wings, and 
they have feet as servants ever ready to do 
the will of Him who sitteth upon the throne. 
And of the angels we read that they are not 
only worshipping spirits (for that is the exact 
meaning of the word) joining in the 4turgy 
of the temple above, praising God in anthem 
and song, but that they are “sent forth to 
minister unto them which shall be heirs of 
salvation.”* And surely if we are to be like 
the angels in the resurrection, we shall be 
like them in this, that we not only cast our- 
selves before the throne in profoundest 
homage, but that we fly ever with ready feet 
to do Him service, as He bids us. And do 
you ask me what service we shall have? I 
do not fear to answer, service to those by 
whom we are surrounded, and for those for 
whom God has still purposes of love. I do 
not imagine that even in heaven itself all 
will have reached such perfection that none 
can minister instruction or aid to others. 
There will be no sin there, it is true, from 
which we shall seek to win our brother; 
there will be no infirmities there which will 
call forth our patience or our sympathy ; but 
there will still be diversities of character and 
of attainment, there will be spirits like the 
spirits of children, as well as spirits standing 
high above their fellows, men nearest to 
the throne of God, men like a John or a 
Paul, who even in this life have seen a risen 
Saviour, and have been caught up into Para- 
dise and made to see a glory which they 
could not utter. And then beyond this, in 
the outer courts, on the far distant shores, 
on the uttermost verge, so to speak, of 
God’s great kingdom, not yet admitted to 
his fellowship, and not for ever banished into 
the outer darkness, may there not be those 
to whom we shall be sent with messages of 
mercy and hope, heralds of the everlasting 
love of God as made known in Christ Jesus 
our Lord? Ido not pretend to speak with 
any certainty here, for I can allege no clear 
warrant of Scripture ; but when I know that 
there are millions of the human race who 
have never heard the Gospel proclaimed in 


their ears, and when I know that God is a 
righteous God, who willeth not that any 
should perish, but that all should come to the 
knowledge of the truth, it does seem to me 
not to be at variance either with Scripture 
or with the character of God as revealed to 
us, that He should then give such oppor- 
tunities to those who have not had them 
now. And when I remember our Lord him- 
self went into the unseen world to preach to 
the spirits there kept * his accomplished re- 
demption, and, as many in the early Church 
believed, ransoming them from the power of 
Satan, it may be—I would both speak with all 
reverence, and also with all caution, and 
with all diffidence—it may be, I do not say it 
will be—it may be that for us, too, there is 


reserved some like office of mercy to the lost. 


And further, when I remember that ever 
since God has entered into his rest He has 
never ceased to work, as our Lord himself 
assures us, “My Father worketh hitherto” 
—when I remember that his rest has been a 
rest of action, a rest in which He has ever 
been engaged in guiding and blessing the 
work of his hands—I cannot doubt that, if we 
are to be made like unto God, if we shall be 
like Him, because we shall see Him as He 
is, then our life must be like his life in heaven. 
And if so, it must surely be a life of active 
benevolence. God’s name and God’s nature 
is Love, and all love implies giving, and sacri- 
fice in the giving. God gave out of love his 
only-begotten Son, and with Him freely 
gives us all things. And, wonderful as it is, 
—a mystery surpassing all thought—we have 
there the sacrifice of God. Can we suppose 
that in our rest there will be nothing analo- 
gous to this? that we shall turn each 
one on the pivot of his own selfishness, or 
only spend our days in adoring contemplation 
of God, and happy intercourse one with 
another? My brethren, I may be wrong, 
but I cannot think so. Sure I am that that 
is not the highest life on earth : why should it 
be the highest life m heaven ? 

4. Once more, that life eternal will be 
a life in the immediate unveiled presence 
of Christ. This will be its perfection; 
this completes and crowns all. I do 
not question that one element in that life 
will be union with those whom we loved on 
earth. We shall see them again. In that 
vast multitude they will nof be lost. God, 
who has ordered the bounds of our habitation 
here, and given us families and friends, can 
so order it that families and friends shall be 
brought together there. And yet, my brethren, 








* Heb. i. 14. 





* ey dvdaxy, 1 Peter iii. 19. 
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a dark cloud passes over the soul, chilling us 
with its shadow, when we try to rest in the | 
thought of that union. Will all be there | 
whom we have loved here? Will none be 
missing? Will every brother, every sister, 
every husband, every wife, every darling child 
for whom the parent could almost wish with 
the Apostle to be anathema from Christ if | 
that child could be saved—will all these meet | 
there, never more to part? And if not ?—if 
not? If memory and love continue, and any 
are dropt from the circle of our affections, can 
we be happy? That is indeed an anxious 
question. We cannot say that all who have 
been loved on earth shall be loved in heaven. 
We cannot say how their absence wiil consist | 
with perfect felicity. But we know that God 
is Love, and we know that his children shall : 
be perfectly happy. We know that no cloud 
of sorrow or regret can dim the sunshine 
which shall then stream upon us from the | 
face of God. We feel—do we not ?—that if | 
there could be a full revelation made here of 
the inner being of each one of us, then those 
who now love dearly, those who are most 
closely united by family ties, might be utterly 
and for ever alienated as by an instinctive 
and lasting recoil from the hidden baseness 
and infamy which, by such a revelation, | 
would be laid bare. And in another world | 
this disclosure may take place ; there may be | 
this immediate contact of soul with soul. | 


But this we know, that whatever our love to 
our earthly friends, there is no perfect union | 
of hearts except in Christ, and therefore we | 
may at least suppose it possible that a loosen- | 
ing of the ties of natural affection may take | 
place, while, of God’s mercy, the heart shall | 
be spared the agony of a conscious separa- 
tion. 

But, my brethren, there is one Friend from 
whom we cannot be separated, One in union 





heart can desire. “ Having a desire to de- 
part and to be with Christ, which is far better.” 
‘Willing rather to be absent from the body, 
and present with the Lord.” This is the 
attitude of the great Apostle. St. Paul had 
dear friends upon earth, St. Paul was a man | 
of strong and warm affections; it almost | 
broke his heart to part from his friends, even 
for a temporary separation upon earth; yet, 
when he looks forward to his heavenly rest, 
when he groans, being burdened in this body, 
and longs to be clothed upon with his house 
from heaven, it is not re-union with those 
whom he loved here which fills his heart; it 
is the thought of Christ, it is the thought of 
his presence, it is the thought of everlasting 





| union with Him, which is the object of his 


contemplation and the burden of his hope. 
And certainly that Presence must so stream 
in upon the soul which sees face to face, 
must so fill and irradiate it, that all else—I do 
not say will be forgotten and swallowed up, 
but will be seen in, and will form only a part 
of that glory. And how great things are they 
which Holy Scripture tells us of that un- 
clouded vision! When it speaks of Him as 
the brightness of the Father’s glory, and yet 
calls Him the first-born among many brethren ; 
when it promises that we shall be like Him 
because we shall see Him as He is, that each 
one of us, frail and sinful as we are, yet re- 
deemed and washed in his blood, and made 
in and through Him children of God, shall 
be sharers of his glory, and with Him priests 
and kings unto our God; when He himself, 


|in his great high-priestly prayer intercedes 


thus for all who believe in Him, “ Father, I 
will that they also may be with me where I 
am, that they may see my glory, which thou 
hast given me,” and, “I have given them the 
glory which thou hast given me, that they 
may be one as we are one;” when He says, 
“‘ Him that overcometh will I give to sit with 
me on my throne, even as I have overcome, 
and have sat down with my Father on his 
throne ;” when the Apostle writes, “ Then 
shall I know (God) even as also Iam known,” 
—is there not a prospect opened to us of so 
exceeding glory that we shrink and hide our 
faces as we gaze? Is it true that we shall be 
like Him, the Eternal Son of the Father? Is 
it true that we shall have a share in all that 
the only-begotten Son of the Eternal Father 
has by right and by inheritance? Is it true 
that we shall know even as we are known, 
with the same direct personal comprehensive 
knowledge? Yes; we cannot doubt it. If 
we could doubt his words, we cannot doubt 
his acts. If He did not shrink from that 
deep humiliation which consisted in taking 
upon Him our flesh and blood, if He stooped 
to be made in all things like unto us, we 
cannot wonder that in all things He should 


| make us like unto himself, and put upon us 


his own majesty and power. “ For inasmuch 
as He that sanctifieth, and they that are sanc- 
tified are all of one, therefore He is not 
ashamed to call them brethren, saying, I will 
declare thy name unto my brethren.”* “He 
has ennobled our poor human nature, He has 
given it that which He has himself received 
from the Father. This is his free gift, this is 
his marvellous grace to sinners. For this, to 
all eternity, we shall thank Him. He for 


* Heb. ii. 11, 12. 
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ever will remain the Head, and we the mem- 
bers. “In all things He will have the pre- 
eminence,” and yet we, each one of us, shall 
have a share in his glory, each one of us ac- 
cording to our degree, each one of us accord- 
ing to our capacity, if we love Him and walk 
with Him here, and drink his cup, and are 
baptized with his baptism, shall sit down with 





Him upon his throne, shall rest in his love, 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more, but the Lamb which is in the midst of 
the throne shall lead us to living fountains of 
water, and God shall wipe away all tears from 
our eyes.” This is the rest which remaineth 
for the people of God ; this is the end, even 
EVERLASTING LIFE ! 
J. J. STEWART PEROWNE, 





PICTURES. 


I. 
HIPS softly going, 
Waves gently flowing, 
No cloud on the sea, 
Pleasure boats dancing, 
Gay streamers glancing 
Close to the lea! 


Il. 
The drum is up,* the sea is high, 
And black as night the wintry sky, 
The sea-gulls hover near the land, 
The fishing-boats lie on the strand : 
And lo! afar yon lurid light 
Some ship bespeaks in evil plight, 
The little life-boat rides the wave, 
The shipwrecked crew, God grant, to save! 


III. 
A woodland lane on an April day, 
With primroses growing all the way, 
Two little children talking with zest, 
Of such birds and birds’ eggs they prize best, 
Whilst over their heads a thrush peeps out, 
And wonders what can it be all about ? 


Iv. 
Stars gently peeping, 
All the birds sleeping, 
Little ones praying, 
And sweet hymns saying : 
We are sure none misses 
Mother’s last kisses ! 


v. 
The lark is singing, the gardener mowing, 
And you with the rest must be up and doing : 
Throw wide your window and smell the flowers, 
Thank God for the happy summer hours, 
Then haste to work, or the setting sun 
Will find your tasks but just begun ! 





* The Meteorological Society’s signal. 





VI. 
Banners flying from spire and tower, 
Garlands making the street a bower ; 
Lovely ladies from windows cast 
Flowers to the soldiers marching past, 
Moving masses of blue and red, 
King and generals at their head, 
Bayonets wreathed with forest green, 
Hardly the living forms are seen, 
Weary soldiers whose work is done, 
Brave men who have fought and won ! 
Mothers, wives, and sweethearts now, 
Heroes meet with joyous brow, 
But some shed tears and wring their hands 
For those who fell in foreign lands 


VII. 
Rain, rain, rain, rain, 
Church is over, dinner’s waiting, 
Not a sign of rain abating, 
People call the cabs in vain! 
All shall get drenched to the skin, 
Some run one way, some another, 
Ladies think best clothes a bother, 
What a muddle to be in! 
In a climate wet as this, 
Small umbrellas neatly growing, 
From our shoulders, not much showing, 
Surely would not be amiss ! 


VIII. 
Wild flowers plucked on an April day! 
Cup-moss and lords and ladies gay, 
Pale primroses our first delight, 
Marsh marigolds like guineas bright, 
And snow-drops that I took to be 
Fairies when first they grew for me! 
And cowslips almost prized as dear, 
And violets dreamed of all the year ! 
With Dane’s-blood purple, wind-flower frail, 
And lady-smocks so silver pale, 
Bee orchid searched for many an hour, 
And daffodil, that queenly flower, 
And daisies dear to young and old, 
And buttercups of purest gold, 
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How can I say which most I prize, 
Since all are lovely in my eyes: 

And God made all that Life might be 
A thing of joy to you and me? 


IX. 


An Alpine scene on a winter day, 
A snow-storm has blucked the mountain way, 
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x. 
An emigrant ship on a twilight sea, 
A star or two twinkling over the lea, 

The lingering boats have gone back to shore, 
The kerchiefs waving are seen no more ; 
And soon in the gathering shades of night, 
The well-loved land will be lost to sight. 
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The peaks and glaciers are shining white, 
There’s only one living thing in sight, 

A noble dog who is fain to save 

Some fallen traveller from the grave. 
Almost human the pain intense 

He shows in that pause of still suspense. 
Alas! if no one shall hear his cry, 

The hapless wanderer must die ! 
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The emigrants gaze till their eyes grow dim, 
Then sing as they gaze the Evening Hymn, 
By little and little their sadness dies, 
As stronger and stronger their voices rise, 
They feel that wherever they chance to go, 
The God of their fathers will follow too. 
M. B, 
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THE POETICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Il.—THE BOOK OF JOB. 
Second Part. 


i’ is disputed, and has been from an early | retained because it belonged to a really his- 
period, whether a historical character is to | torical person.” 
be ascribed to this book, or whether it is to be 2. The sacred writers undoubtedly regarded 
regarded as wholly a poetical fiction. The} Job as a real person. He is classed by 
majority of the ancients regarded it as entirely | Ezekiel with Noah and Daniel (xiv. 14, 20), 
historical ; they not only held that Job was a/as with them pre-eminent in righteousness ; 
real person, but they believed that every- |and that this cannot refer merely to the 
thing narrated in this book happened as it is | picture of him as represented in this book, 
here narrated. In the Talmud, however, we | but must be understood of him as a real 
find doubts insinuated as to both these points | personage, is evident not only because of the 
(Baba bathra, fol. 15, 1), and the great Jewish | incongruity that would result from the class- 
authority, Maimonides, declares against both | ing of a fictitious personage with two historical 
(More Nevochim, iii. 22). Among the early | characters, but because it would be absurd to 
Christian writers only two, Junilius (De Jer-| ascribe to a fictitious person the power of 
tibus Legis Div., |, i.) and Theodore of | delivering himself or others from the divine 
Mopsuestia, call in question the entire his- | judgments, as Ezekiel predicates ot Job. St. 
torical character of the book. James also (v. rr) refers to him as a real 
In considering this question, it is desirable | person whose case illustrates and commends 
to keep distinct the two points involved in it | the patient endurance of trials. 
above noted. Itis possible that Job may bea| 3. Something is due to the testimony of 
historical personage, and the facts recorded | tradition, especially that of the Arabians, 
of him may be in the main true, though the | among whom the name and history of Job have 
book may, as a composition, be an imagina- | beem preserved as belonging to one of their 
tive poem. The writer may have found a | owm race, of whose actual existence no doubt 
tradition of a great and good man who suf- | was entertained. (See D’Herbelot, Biblioth. 
fered as Job suffered, amd was restored as | Orientale, art. 4/#; Kuran, Sur., xxxviii. 
Job was restored, and on this as a basis he | 40—44; Sale’s Koran, pp. 271, 375, 4to ed.) 
may have worked in the composition of his| In the LXX. there is an addition appended 
poem. On this supposition the facts in Job’s | to the book, in which genealogical notes of 
personal history, mentioned in the prologue ! Job and his friends are given, and where he 
and epilogue, may be aecepted as historical, | is identified with the Jobab mentioned in 
while the costume of the book and the dis- | Genesis xxxvi. 33; but to this much import- 
courses of Job and his friends, as well as the | ance cannot be attached, as the addition 
words of Jehovah, may be viewed as be-| though ancient is evidently the composition 
longing to the department of parable. This | of a Christian writer, for he speaks of Job as 
is the conclusion to which an impartial | among those who rose from the dead when 
survey of the evidence seems to lead. the Lord arose. Of still less value is the 
That Job himself was a real persomage is | reference to Job in the Vulgate version of 
rendered probable by the following consider- | the Book of Tobit (ii. 12), for this does not 
ations. appear in the Greek, and is probably the 
1. The name /Jod does not seem to have | interpolation of some later transcriber. The 
been coined by the writer or accepted by | testimony of Josephus, however, is of im- 
him as suited from its meaning to the tenor | portance, as showing that by the ancient Jews 
of his poem, or to the part assigned to the | this book was ranked among those which 
patriarch in it. The name is formed from a | describe “things done,’ and therefore as 
root signifying #0 hate, to persecute,and conveys | possessing a certain historical character 
the meaning of one haied or persecuted, which’| (Cont. Apion., i. 8). 
is hardly the designation a fictitious writer| Whilst, however, there seéms thus reason 
would have coined or chosen for the hero of 
his poem, especially as all through the poem | * Another meaning of the name has been suggested. De- 
it is as an object of God’s love and approval, | ving i from an Arabic word signifying repent, it said 
though amid much affliction, that Job appears. | this derivation and meaning be admitted, which they are not 


° by the majority of scholars, th t in the text will not 
It is probable, therefore, that the name was | pRinvalidated thereby, 
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to regard Job as a real personage, and the 
book, consequently, as having a certain his- 
torical basis, it seems impossible to view the 
main contents as other than fictitious. The 
scene in the prologue, where Satan appears 
among the sons of God, as openly replying 
against God, and as formally receiving per- 
mission to afflict Job, cannot be accepted as 
having really occurred; it can only be re- 
garded as a poetical mode of representing 
what we know takes place under the divine 
administration—the permitting of evil spirits 
to act in the affairs of men, for the discipline 
of individuals. It is in vain to point, as some 
have done, to 1 Kings xxii. 19—23, and 
Zech. ii. 13—iii. 2, as vindicating the literal 
understanding of this representation ; for these 
passages go rather to support the opposite 
conclusign. What the prophets saw in vision 
is, by the very hypothesis, shown to be some- 
thing not real, but only visionary—a scenic 
representation setting forth a fact, but not in 
itself a fact. It is pleaded, however, that 
though this be allowed to be fictitious, it 
does not follow that the other parts of the 
book may not narrate what really occurred. 
But in these other parts we find what renders 
this plea of no avail. - For can it be believed 
that the three friends of Job actually sat 
seven days and nights on the ground without 
speaking a word, or apparently taking any 
refreshment, or changing their posture? Or 
can it be supposed that men in the circum- 
stances in which Job and his friends are 
described as being, would occupy themselves 
in long argumentative discourses, poured 
forth in extemporaneous verse? If it be 
said, “Why not admit they spoke in prose, 
and that the author of the book afterwards 
clothed their utterances in the garb of poetry?” 
the question occurs, How much, then, of 
what we have was actually uttered, and how 
much is due to the imagination and ingenuity 
of the author? This supposition obviously 
leaves the whole in uncertainty, and nothing 
is really gained by it for the authenticity of 
the narrative. It may be added that, even 
on the assumption that all that is to be de- 
ducted as due to the author is the poetical 
diction and versification, there would still re- 
main the improbability of men, in the circum- 
stances described, spending days in debating 
such themes even in the humblest prose. 
The artificial character of the piece is further 
apparent from the uniformity of the numbers 
given in it, such as the precise doubling of 
the sheep, the oxen, the camels, and the 
asses of Job, on the return of his prosperity 
—the escape of precisely one servant to bear 








the news of each disaster—the exact same- 
ness of the number and relative proportion 
of Job’s children, and these all being in round 
numbers. To say, in reply to this, that it would 
ill suit the fulness and elegance of poetic 
narration to descend to the minutie of 
exact enumeration ; and that as to the precise 
duplication, it is but a periphrasis growing 
out of the former enumeration intended 
merely to express that the Lord gave to Job 
twice as much as he had before,* is virtually 
to give up the whole question, for it is to 
admit that this book is poetry, and not his- 
tory; not to dwell on the point that these 
statements occur, not in the poetical portions 
of the book, but in those not in verse. 

The conclusion to which we are thus 
brought is, that this book is a great didactic 
poem, in which the author, proceeding on a 
certain basis of historical fact, conveyed pro- 
bably by oral tradition, has raised a fictitious 
superstructure designed to illustrate certain 
important truths and teach certain useful 
lessons. It is no objection to. this that 
the book wears a historical aspect, the author 
entering ‘into circumstantial details, and 
adhering with exactness to the manners and 
usages of the age and country of which it 
seems to treat;” for this only proves the 
skill of the author in preserving the unity and 
verisimilitude of his composition, the quali- 
ties specified being as truly characteristic of 
a skilful fiction as of a historical narrative, 
Nor need any recoil from the conclusion that 
this book is, in the main, fictitious, under 
the idea that such a conclusion is incom- 
patible with the character of a sacred book, 
for there are many parts of the Bible in which 
fiction is used to illustrate truth, and our 
Lord himself employed no vehicle more 
frequently than this to convey his instructions 
to those whom He taught. (Comp. Matt. 
xili. 34.) 

We have now to inquire into the design of 
this book. ‘That it is didactic in its character 
all must perceive, but what it is intended to 
teach is not so readily determined. Many 
satisfy themselves with the conclusion that it 
is designed to exhibit in the person of Job a 
pattern of patience in the endurance of suf- 
fering for our imitation; but whilst this is 
undoubtedly one of the things to be obtained 
from this book, it can hardly be regarded as 
its main design. Had this been what the 
author chiefly intended to teach, he would 
have assigned to Job and his sufferings a 
more prominent place than they occupy in 





* Magee, Discourses and Dissertations on Atonement and 
Sacrifice, Diss. lix. "Works by Kenny, vol.i. p. 372 
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his book, and he would have made Job’s 
patience and submission to the divine will 
more complete and striking than he has 
done. As little can the design of the book 
be restricted, as some propose, to the mere 
setting forth of the conflict and triumph of 
the godly under affliction. A much pro- 
founder lesson and more comprehensive 
design must be ascribed to the book. The 
great design of the writer seems to be to 
show how suffering, permitted by God to 
fall upon his servants, or sent by Him on 
them, is intended for their discipline and 
correction; and how it is only as they recog- 
nise God as dealing with them, and see his 
hand in their trials, that they can patiently 
bear the affliction, or profit by it. With this 
in view, the writer first presents to us the 
patriarch as meekly submitting to sorrow and 
loss, because he could say, “ ‘The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” He then shows 
how, under the pressure of suffering, the 
patriarch allowed doubts of God’s wisdom 
and love and providential rule to rise up in 
his mind, and how through these he was 
betrayed into impatience and murmuring. 
He then brings in Elihu to point out the 
disciplinary character of suffering to the 
righteous, in opposition to the dogma of 
Job’s three friends, that suffering is only, and 
in every case, retributive and penal. Finally, 
God himself comes forth to answer Job out 
of the storm, and to assert the wisdom of 
his ways and the unfathomableness of his 
counsels, and to solve Job’s doubts, not by 
any philosophical reasonings, but simply by 
manifesting himself as revealed in the works 
of his hands. The patriarch’s conflict is 
now at an end; his pride and obduracy are 
broken down ; he acknowledges his sin and 
folly in presuming to reply against God; 
faith in God resumes its place of supremacy 
within him, and he in humility and resigna- 
tion submits kimself wholly to the Almighty. 
Faith thus triumphs, and patience has its 
perfect work. The patriarch sees God, and 
that is enough. Antecedently to his great 
trial, he was a pious and God-fearing man ; 
but his piety was not complete ; it had to be 
made perfect through suffering. This was 
what God designed in permitting the trial to 
come upon his servant; and this was what, 
through means of the trial, was attained: “I 
have heard of thee,” exclaims the patriarch, 
“by the hearing of the ear; but now mine 
eye seeth thee ; wherefore I abhor myself 
and repent in dust and ashes.” This is the 
sum and conclusion of the whole. 





Among the Hebrews it was a common 
belief that the outward condition and fortunes 
of men were conditioned by their piety and 
integrity, so that a man subjected to severe 
suffering or sore calamity was on that account, 
without any further question, in danger of 
being set down as a sinner whom God 
punished for his sin. To contravert this 
belief, and to show the real end of affliction, 
when sent by God on men, is the design of 
this book. Hence the writer shows that 
God may permit very sore affliction to come 
upon one whom He nevertheless regards 
with favour as a pious and upright man—that 
it is an error to impute this to any other 
cause than a purpose on the part of God to 
make manifest the real goodness of his ser- 
vants, and at the same time to draw them 
nearer to himself—that it is gross presump- 
tion on the part of men to question the per- 
fect equity and goodness of God, because 
such afflictions are sent or permitted to come 
on the righteous, seeing no man is in a con- 
dition to penetrate the divine counsels, or 
estimate the reasons of the divine procedure 
—that man’s duty is to fear God, and do 
what is right, come what may—and that when 
a good man under affliction thus maintains 
his integrity, he is not only thereby rendered 
more godly, but God will mark his approba- 
tion of him by giving him prosperity. The 
lessons thus taught are rendered all the more 
impressive from the fact that the book is not 
written directly from a Jewish point of view. 
The speakers are all persons belonging to 
a Gentile race, all consequently living outside 
the sphere of special divine revelation, and 
all consequently persons who had to frame 
their theology and solve their doubts without 
the help of inspired oracle or seer. The 
ways of God are thus vindicated on the broad 
ground of natural religion, and it is shown that 
reason itself condemns such notions, respect- 
ing the purely penal character of suffering, as 
were too common among the Jews. The 
book is thus in its own place a preparation 
for the Gospel, by which no lesson is shown 
more clearly than that it is by suffering that 
sin is to be conquered, and the guilty race of 
man is to be restored. 

This view of the design of this book 
enables us at once to vindicate the genuineness 
of certain parts of it which have been called 
in question. ‘ 

1. The prologue and epilogue have by 
some been pronounced additions of a 
later age. This is urged chiefly on the 
ground that in them the Supreme Being is 
called Jehovah, while in the body of the 
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work He is invariably called Elohim, God. 
But this only illustrates the care and accuracy 
of the writer, who, when he writes in his own 
name as a historian, being a Hebrew, uses of 
God the name by which He had revealed 
himself to his own people; but when he 
gives discourses professedly uttered by Gen- 
tiles, he refrains from putting into their 
mouths a name which they as Gentiles would 
not think of using ; and so far does he carry 
this, that even in the prologue, when he 
reports the words of Job to his wife, he 
represents him as using the term Elohim, and 
not Jehovah. It has been supposed also 
that between i. 19, and xix. 17 (which should 
be rendered, “ My breath is repulsive to my 
wife, and my evil savour to the sons of my 
womb ”), there is a discrepancy such as can 
be accounted for only on the supposition that 
the two parts of the book in which these 
occur were written by different authors. But 
even if we reject the suggestion adopted by 
the LXX., that the sons of Job mentioned in 
the latter passage were sons of concubines, 
who did not share in the calamity which 
destroyed the sons he had by his wife ; and 
the suggestion, accepted by Gesenius, Um- 
breit, Delitzsch, and others, that by ‘‘sons 
of my womb,” in xix. 17, Job means his 
uterine brothers, just as in iii. ro he uses the 
phrase “my womb” for the womb of his 
mother whence he himself came; and the 
suggestion approved of by Hirzel, Heilig- 
stedt, Hahn, and Ewald, that by “sons” 
here are intended “grandsons,” the children 
of Job’s sons, who did not perish with their 
fathers ;—even if none of these be accepted, 
and the apparent discrepancy be allowed to 
remain, it will hardly be regarded as ade- 
quate to sustain the conclusion which has 
been built on it, when it is remembered that, 
as in chap. xix., Job is not supposed to be 
dealing in statistics, but uttering highly im- 
passioned poetry, he might, for the sake of 
heightening the picture of his humiliation and 
misery, introduce the idea of his sons shrink- 
ing from the evil savour which his disease 
caused to proceed from him, without mean- 
ing to say that this actually happened. ‘There 
is nothing, therefore, to constrain us to 
regard the prologue and epilogue as having 
been furnished by another pen than that to 
which the rest of the book is due; and if 
what has been suggested as to the main 
design of the book be correct, it must be 
evident that these never could have been 
dispensed with. Without the prologue the 
drift of the subsequent part of the book could 
not be perceived, and without the epilogue 





the great lesson of the book would remain 
only imperfectly illustrated. 

2. Objection has also been taken to the sec- 
tion, xxxli.—xxxvii., containing the discourses 
of Elihu. These, itis said, interrupt the general 
tenor of the book, and are shown to be an 
interpolation—(1), by their disconnecting the 
statement with which chap. xxxviii. begins, 
“Then the Lord answered Job,” &c., from 
that with which chap. xxxi. concludes, “ The 
words of Job are ended,” and with which the 
other is evidently in continuity ; and, (2), by 
the fact that Elihu is nowhere else referred 
to, nor any notice taken of his discourses. 
But these reasons are easily disposed of if 
the design of the book be kept in view. To 
that the discourse of Elihu is essential ; for, 
as we have seen, it contains the reply, on 
natural grounds, to what Job’s friends had 
advanced as to the retributive character of 
his sufferings, and prepares the way for the 
vindication of Himself and his ways, which 
God is introduced as making preparatory to 
the winding-up of the whole argument. So 
far from interrupting the general tenor of the 
book, the discourses of Elihu supply that, 
without which the theme of the book would 
have been defectively handled, and its great 
lesson imperfectly presented. That the sec- 
tion, xxxil.—xxxvil., disconnects xxxviii, 1 
from xxxi. 40, is undoubted, for it comes in 
between these two passages ; but it no more 
breaks the continuity of the whole than the 
continuity of a debate is broken by first one 
speaker and then another replying to the 
same preceding speaker. As for the absence 
of any reference elsewhere in the book to 
Elihu and his speeches, that is readily 
accounted for by the part which Elihu plays, 
as avowedly an interlocutor who comes in to 
set the other speakers right, and to adjudicate 
in the matter which they are discussing. He 
could not be referred to before he speaks, for 
he is intentionally brought in as one who 
spontaneously intrudes upon the discussion ; 
and there was no occasion to refer to him 
afterwards, because he had not sinned as 
Job’s three friends had sinned, by saying that 
which was not right concerning God. 

Accepting the book in its integrity as we 
have it in the canon, we have next to inquire 
as to its authorship, and the place and “Hime 
of its composition. 

An ancient opinion is that the author of 
the book was Moses, while some ascribe to it 
a still greater antiquity. The addition to the 
book in the LXX. makes it a translation 
from the Aramaic ; and this has given occa- 
sion to the opinion that Moses found it in 
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that language, and rendered it into Hebrew. 
Others regard it as a translation from the 
Arabic, the language, as they allege, having 
an Arabic colouring. But for none of these 
allegations can any satisfactory evidence be 
produced. The work is undoubtedly the 
production of a Hebrew, as is proved, not 
only by the pervading spirit and sentiment 
of the book, but also by such an incidental 
allusion as that in xl. 23, where the “Jordan” 
is adduced as an example of a great stream ; 
and though the scene is laid in the patriarchal 
age, and the writer has throughout been true 
to the requirements of this supposition, even 
to the extent of using archaic phraseology, 
there is nothing in that to compel us to 
believe that it was composed by a con- 
temporary of the patriarchs, while there is 
much in the book that clearly betokens that 
it was produced in an age later than that of 
Moses. The artistic finish of the composi- 
tion, the reflective character of the poetry, 
which often assumes a gnomic form, the 
knowledge displayed of a condition of politi- 
cal and social life, such as the pre-Mosaic 
time could hardly have furnished (comp. 
xii. 17—21; xv. 28; xxix. 7—10), and such 
a representation as that in chap. xxvili., where 
wisdom is celebrated as the divine world- 
ruling and illuminating principle, all lead to 
the conclusion that to a later age than that 
of Moses must be assigned the composition 
of the book. The mention also of the gold 
of Ophir (xxii. 24 ; xxviii. 16), and of pearls 
and other precious stones (xxviii. 16—19), 
favours this conclusion; and at the same 
time suggests the age of Solomon, when these 
costly products came to be generally known 
among the Hebrews (1 Kings v. 13; vil. 13 
ff.; x. 11 ff.; Prov. ili. 15; viii. 11; Xx. 15; 
Xxxl. 10; Song iii. 9, 10; iv. 3, 13, 14, &c.), 
as the time when, probably, this book was 
written. This supposition is confirmed by 
| the affinity of tone and style and sentiment 
between this book and the known productions 
of that flourishing age of Hebrew literature. 
It evidently belongs to the same class as the 
Book of Proverbs,—works devoted to moral 
reflection and religious speculation ; and its 
style closely resembles that of the Song of 
Songs. ‘“‘The book,” says Delitzsch,“ bears 
throughout the creative cast of that Solomonic 
age,—an age of knowledge and of art, of 
thoughtful penetration into the depths of the 
religion of revelation, and of the intelligent 
development of traditional forms of art,—that 
unparalleled age in which literature attained a 
glorious eminence analogous to that to which 
the kingdom of promise had been raised.” 





That the book cannot be placed much 
later than this age is rendered certain by the 
manifest quotations from it in the prophets. 
(Compare Amos v. 8 with Job ix. 9; Isa. xix. 5 
with Job xiv. 11; Isa. xix. 14 with Job xii. 
24, 25; Jer. xx. 14—18 with Job iii. 3 ff. ; 
Lam. ui. 7, 9 with Job xix. 8.) That it 
belongs to this age is rendered highly pro- 
bable by the occurrence of expressions and 
phrases in it identical with some in the 
Proverbs of Solomon. (Compare Prov. viii. 25 
with Job xv. 7; Prov. xiii. 9; xx. 20 with 
Job xxi. 17; Prov. iii. 15 with Job xxviii. 
18.) The acquaintance with objects of 
natural history, also, which the author dis- 
plays is in keeping with the supposition that 
he was a contemporary of that monarch who 
“spake of trees from the cedar-tree that is 
in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall; of beasts also and 
of fowls, and of creeping things and of 
fishes ” (1 Kings iv. 33). 

Of the various kinds of poetry, there is 
hardly one to which the Book of Job has not 
by some writer been ascribed. To none of 
them, however, does it properly and ex- 
clusively belong. It is not an epic poem 
like the Iliad, the neid, or Paradise Lost ; 
it is not a collection of lyrical poems like the 
Psalter, nor of gnomes like the Book of 
Proverbs, nor of moral reflection like Eccle- 
siastes ; it is not an allegory, as some of the 
Rabbins and certain moderns have sup- 
posed ; nor is it a drama after the model of 
works intended for the stage, as Luther sug- 
gests. It has, however, a certain dramatic 
character. It is divided into different acts, 
each of which contains several scenes ; and 
the characters of the different speakers are 
well defined and accurately sustained through- 
out. It bears to the Divina Commedia of 
Dante a closer analogy, perhaps, than to any 
other production of Western literature; and 
in view of this Ewald has very aptly 
called it the “divine drama of the ancient 
Hebrews.” 

In form the poetry of this book resembles 
that of the Proverls and the Song of Songs. 
It consists of short, and, for the most part, 
bi-membered verses ; and in some parts of it 
an arrangement into strophes may be traced, 
as, ég., in chap. iii, where the “why” 
with which verse 11 and verse 20 begin 
marks the commencement of the second 
and third strophes; and chap. xxx., where 
three strophes of eight verses each are indi- 
cated by the commencing words, “And now.” 
As a composition, the book must take a 
place among the great poems of the world. 
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HELEN. 





The thoughts are striking, elevated, and 
often powerfully affecting; the language is 
fresh, vigorous, and telling; a wonderful 
range and variety of subject is displayed ; 
the book (to use the words of Herder) “has 
an aspect now like that of the starry heavens, 
now like that of the jubilant tumult of all 
creation, and anon it utters the deepest wail 
of humanity from the ash-heap of a prince.” * 
All nature, especially in its bolder features, 
is laid under contribution to furnish material 
for the poet, either in the way of description 
or illustration. As has been remarked, it 
may be said that in the Book of Job there 
are as many natural phenomena alluded to 
or described as in all the rest of the Old 
Testament books together. Nor are the 


allusions in the book to natural phenomena 


without a certain scientific value. ‘ Many 
questions,” says Humboldt, “are here pro- 
posed which our modern physical science 
enables us indeed to propound more 
formally and to clothe in more scientific 
language, but not to solve satisfactorily.” * 
The writer must have been one who, living 
much with nature, had closely observed her 
varied aspects and phenomena; and not 
only caught from them inspiration as a poet, 
but questioned and pondered them as a 
philosopher. His perfect acquaintance, more- 
over, with the ways and manners of patri- 
archal life in the desert, and his accurate 
representation of them, give a certain his- 
torical value to the book, and add attractions 
to it beyond those derived from its poetry. 
W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER, 





* Briefe das Studium der Theologie betreffend. Br. 10. 
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* Cosmos, translated by Sabine. ii. 46. 


HELEN. 


E three were little children 
When mother passed away, 

And the sad silence on the house 

Endured but for a day: 
We recked not of the value 

Of the treasure that was gone ; 
And our toys and many pleasures 

Were fresh to us anon. 


We played and rambled carelessly 
All through the dear old place ; 
We sang the songs she’d taught us, 
Till sister Helen’s face 
Was turned upon us gravely, 
As to certain words we came,— 
And she’d whisper to us, “ Hush, my dears,” 
In tones not all of blame. 


We hardly understood it then— 
We saw, but scarce could tell 
The reason why our Helen’s tears 
In silent moments fell ;— 
Why often after bedtime, 
When the childish prayers were said, 
With the wonted “ Bless mamma, dear,” 
She lingered by our bed ; 


And sometimes as we rose again, 
On questionings intent, 

We'd see the dew within her eyes 
As over us she bent, 
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With look of love so tender,— 
Oh, I think I see her now, 

Though long she’s been in heaven above, 
And there’s silver on my brow. 


She taught us all our lessons, 
And kept us trim and neat; 

We never went uncared for, 
Nor missed the birthday treat ; 

If aught was e’er kept from us— 
We know the secret now— 

"Twas because we could not prize it, 
And love would not allow. 


Oh, the long, long summer evenings 
When we were home from school, 
How she would help us with our tasks, 
Oft making plain “ the rule :” 

And then the lovely autumn days 
Along the country lanes, 

When we wandered till the evening, 
And the lights danced in the panes ! 


She knew about the flowers and trees, 
And showed us where there grew 

What loveliest and sweetest were 
Of star-worts, pansies blue ; 

Where lords and ladies gay were bright, 
And daisies prankt the dell, 

And where the bindweed, snowy white, 
Grew thick, close by blue-bell. 


Oh, noble sister Helen— 
She was sister, mother too, 
She only lingered on to see 
Our childhood’s perils through ; 
And then the angels came for her— 
What other could they do >— 
Perhaps she prayed to be ta’en above, 
That she stiil might have her due 


Of watching o’er her children 
Out in the world’s wide way ; 
And make avail to keep them still 
Secure on Him to stay. 
But we, we knew when she had passed 
The worth of mother’s love : 
The sister’s heart had interpreted 
The mother’s heart above. 
H. A. PAGE. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 


MISSION OR REVIVAL SERVICES. 


MAY of our readers, we are sure, must have been 
~" struck with the greatly enhanced value that has 
begun to be shown for special mission services, ex- 
pressly designed for the awakening and conversion of 
the careless and the undecided. Apart from every 
invidious consideration, it must be allowed by all 
denominations that it is a fact of high significancy 
that bishops and other high officers of the Church of 
England should be exergetically advocating and pro- 
moting such services. In the present number of this 
magazine will be found the first of two papers by Mr. 
Thorold, expounding the subject in its connection 
with the Church of England, and indicating the steps 
that ought to be taleen by his fellow-churchmen to make 
the coming movement in London a great success. 
Half a generation has not elapsed since such meetings 
as those about io be held under high episcopal sanc- 
tion would have been assigned to the category of 
rank fanaticism. Wesleyans and others, in their zeal 
for spiritual objects, have often been talked of slight- | 
ingly, and revival meetings have often been regarded 
as the very quintessence of fanaticism. The character | 
of a work is not essentially changed by the position | 
of those taking part in it, but prejudice may be dis- | 
armed when it is found that those whose very office 
binds them most carefuliy to uphold the proprieties, 
are going in for revival services. 

» What is sought to be held in London is a series of 
services, in which the souls of men shall be very 
plainly and earnestly dealt with on the subject of their 
condition before God; and when they shall have been 
roused to some degree of emotion on this subject, 
they are to be invited to a second meeting, where, 
after prayer and other exercises, conversation will be 
held individually with the anxious, in order to their 
deciding at once to believe in Christ, and abide under 
his shadow for ever. Preachers who have shown a | 
remarkable gift for rousing the careless will have the | 
chief part in these services; and every effort will be 

used to get hold of those who are living in neglect of 

religion, and bring them within hail of the messengers | 
of salvation. 

It is an old method, though it may be getting a 
wider application. In Scotland such services have 
been known for two hundred years, and often they | 
have been atiended with signal blessing. In Ame- | 
rica, revivals have been the chief means of advancing 
Christianity. Wave has followed wave in quick suc- 
cession, and periods of apathy have been followed | 
by times of most intense excitement on the things of | 
salvation. 

At the present moment we have among us an 
American evangelist, whose success in moving the 
masses has been very wonderful. Mr. Moody of 
Chicago, a gentleman well known and highly esteemed 
there - throughout the United States, has been at 

« N.S. 





work in Newcastle and the north of England, and is 
said to have been the means of a work that, both for 
depth and extent, has been unequalled since the days 
of Wesley and Whitefield. Mr. Moody is now hold- 
ing meetings in Edinburgh, along with his fellow- 
countryman and coadjutor, Mr. Sankey, who exem- 
plifies the application of a power, hitherto almost 
entirely neglected, but capable, as we believe, of 
achieving no little good—we mean the power of 
commending the Gospel by song. Every one knows 
that singing is a better means of expressing feeling 
than speaking. It is easier to throw the soul into the 
one than into the other. Mr. Sankey’s object is to bring 
gospel truth to bear on the people with all that depth 
and power of feeling which singing may be made to 
convey. It has long been our conviction that singing 
ight be brought to bear much more than it is on 
mission work. If it is made the handmaid of truth, 
and does not set up on its own account, does not 
make it its end or purpose to draw admiration to 
itself, but really is employed simply as a vehicle for 
setting forth the great truths of the gospel in all their 
richness and power, we cannot but believe that the 
results will be most encouraging. 

We have before us an account of a very successful 
In the Church of Eng- 


mi 





mission week at Liverpool. 
land, two committees were formed, one High Church, 
the other Low Church. We shall quote from an ac- 
count of the Rev. W. H. M. Aitken, as representing, 
we think, the one, and Miss F. R. Havergal, the 
other. ‘‘ From almost every parish where the mission 
has been held, the same reports of a great blessing 
reach me; but, as might» be expected, the greatest 
blessing has fallen where there has been most united 


prayer and careful preparation. For some six weel:s 


past, the clergy have been meeting once a week for | 


united prayer, and very blessed some ot these meetings 
have been. There have been 
for conference and business. ... 
St. Paul’s, Prince’s Park, organized as many as forty 
No wonder that a very 


also several meetings 


prayer-meetings in the week. 
marked blessing has rested on his congregation. 
week before the mission, every house was visited with 
a handbill, and during the mission a constant visita- 
tion was kept up from day to day. It is not too much 


Mr. M‘Neile, of 


A | 


to say that this part of the work has been simply | 


manufacturing district visitors for us, many who were 
too timid to undertake districts having thus drifted 
into work for Christ, and now they rejoice to find that 
the Lord will use them.” Miss Havergal writes: 
‘*¢ The work is chiefly so entirely parochial, that there 
is no time to see what others are doing. . . . The 
Rev. W. F. Stubbs got a lady to preach in the very 


bands of singers into the most miserable alleys, and 
she was marvellously successful in winning miserable 
creatures out of their houses, which no one could do 
before, and getting them to listen to the story of 
peace, and then to promise to come to church, which 


15 


| worst streets, accompanying her himself with lite | 
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numbers actually did, and there many of these poor 
creatures, with mere rags pinned on them, listened 
with tears, and found Jesus during the evening ser- 
vice. The Rev. Mr. Robinson had immense blessing, 
amounting to a real revival in his parish, all his 
workers seeming to have quite a baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, and great numbers awakened and converted.” 

While these church workers are prosecuting their 
mission labours, Joshua Poole and his wife, well-known 
evangelists in the East of London, have likewise been 
plying their efforts in Liverpool. Working among a 
population which they say is more miserable than they 
have ever seen during all their labours in England, 
where drunkenness spreads misery, deep and dense, 
on every side, they have yet seen wonderful evidence 
of the grace and power of God. 

Surely it is a token for good that such an earnest 
spirit has been roused. May all God’s servants, in 
the pulpit and in the pew, hear the voice, “‘ Go, and do 
likewise.”’ 


THE LATE MR. STUART MILL. 

The publication of Mr. Mill’s autobiography has 
drawn a good dea! of attention to the remarkable 
character of this distinguished philosopher. Mr. 
Mill was a man whom even those that were most 
shocked at his religious opinions could not but respect 
for many-things. He was laborious and hard-working, 
had a strong desire to make the condition of mankind 
better, felt a peculiar interest in the poorer classes, 
and was undoubtedly a man of a very high, though 
peculiar order of intellect. However he may have 
been related to his own coterie, he seemed to live con- 
siderably above either the praise or the censure of the 
world. Curiosity was naturally excited to know under 
what circumstances he became what he was. The 
curiosity has been gratified, but even those who 
admire him most cannot conceal the pain which his 
autobiography has given them. Those who believe 
in God and in the Bible must feel sti!l more painfully 
in perusing the autobiography. Mr. Mill had the 
misfortune to lose his mother in infancy, and was 
brought up wholly under the influence of his father, 
who set him to learn Greek at three, made him 
a pretty well furnished Greek scholar at eight, and 
a literary hack for the Westminster Review at 
eighteen. This reminds us of the Spitalfields infant 
matchmakers, with whom our friend Miss Macpher- 
son has made us so familiar, plodding miserably at old 
people’s work, when they should have been at least 
having a taste of fresh air and fun. Though Mr. 
Mill says his childhood was happy, it is evident 
that his social nature was stunted, and his whole 
life seems to have been that of a starved heart, 
that yearned more or less consciously for some- 
thing to fill it, and never got it. From his father 
he inherited unbelief, but whether he inherited all his 
father’s scepticism does not appear. His father was 








| 
| 





not only an unbeliever in the Bible, but an atheist, | 


and it may surprise some persons to learn that it was 


| 


the nature and object of that celebrated book. The 
“Analogy ” is like a ploughshare, that goes throughthe 
furrow of Deism ; and what part of the furrow it does 
not turn to Christianity, it turns to atheism. It leaves 
you no middle ground. It compels you cither to be- 
lieve in the God of Christianity, or in no God at all. 
Mr. Mill was one of those—there have been several— 
who were turned over to atheism. "Whether his son 
believed in God he has not told us. But he laboured 
to show, among other paradoxical things, that belief 
in God was not necessary to one’s being religious. 
You might have in your mind’s eye an ideal being, 
possessed of every excellence known to vou in the 
highest measure, who would thus become for vou an 
object of imitation. But as some one has remarked, 
®iis would be no god to lean on in our times of need. 
Our God is reduced to the level of the copper-plate 
copy in a child’s writing-book—something to admire, 
and try to copy—nothing more. Alas, when we go 
to these philosophers and ask bread, what a hard stone 
they give us! Taking all the help that Christianity 
supplies, Mr. Mill and others construct a fair moral 
code ; and then summon us to observe how well they 
can do without God or the gospel! As if a family 
should expel their father and mother from their home, 
and living for a time on the stores which they had 


laid up, should boast how beautifully they got on by 


themselves. 

Mr. Mill had strange experiences. At one time, in 
early youth, he had a fit of deep depression, which he 
thinks must have resembled the first step in a Wes- 
leyan’s conversion. He was in a dull state of mind, 
as if experiencing ‘‘conviction of sin.”’ In this frame of 
mind it occurred to him to ask, whether if he were to 
succeed in obtaining all the objects to which he had 
consecrated his life, they would make him happy—and 
an irrepressible self-consciousness distinctly answered, 
No! “At this my heart sunk within me; the whole 
foundation on which my life was constructed fell 
down. I seemed to have nothing left to live for. At 
first I hoped that the cloud would pass away of itself, 
but it did not. A night’s sleep, the smaller remedy 
for the smaller vexations of life, had no effect on it. I 
awoke to a new consciousness of the woeful fact. I 
carried it with me into all companies and all occupa- 
tions. Hardly anything had power to cause me even 
a few minutes’ oblivion of it. For some months the 
cloud seemed to grow thicker and thicker. The lines 
in Coleridge’s‘ Dejection’—I was not then acquainted 
with them—exactly describe my case :— 

* A grief witlfout a pang, wild, dark, and drear, 

A drowsy, stifled, unimpassioned gricf, 

Which finds no natural outlet of relief 

In word or sigh or tear.’ ”” 
He goes on to tell how vain was every source of 
relief. Had he loved any one enough to open his 
heart to him, it might have been otherwise; but he 
had no such friend. His misery must have been 
wearing itself out when he came on a passage im the 
** Memoires ”’ of Marmonrtel that kindled hope in him. 


through reading Butler’s “‘ Analogy ” that he became | Itisa passage where, on the death of his father, the 


one. 


But this is no surprise to those who attend to | family being plunged in distress, the boy felt, and 
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made them to feel, that he would be everything to 
them that their father had been. Mr. Mill began to 
pluck up hope. He might live and work, work and 
live. His life was not unendurable ; but it was neither 
bright nor joyous, it was without love, and sunshine, 
and peace. 

Our literature contains few records of the thirst 
after God so miserably dealt with. One cannot but 
blame his father bitterly. The boy had got no educa- 
tion to teli him what all this misery meant, and he 
seems to have had absolutely no hint, from any 
biography or book, how other spirits who had had a 
similar experience had been led by it to God. It was 
long afterwards probably that he came to see that his 
experienge was not unlike the first step in the conver- 
sion of the heart to God. It was a great turning- 
point in his history. But instead of being led to seek 
God, he was led to seek peace in work having a useful 
design. His own admirers cannot but pity the empty 
heart, and sigh over a career which, to use his own 
phrase, was little higher than that of “a thinking 
machine.” 


THE SHAFTESBURY PARK ESTATE. 

On the 3rd November, Lord Shaftesbury presided 
on an occasion which might be said to correspond, in 
the career of a philanthropist, to a victory in the 
career of a soldier. A new ‘‘ Workmen’s City” was 
opened in the neighbourhood of London, one of the 
most considerable and successful of those movements 
for improving the dwellings of the working classes to 
which the noble and venerable Earl has given so great 
an impulse. The Artisans’, Labourers’, and General 
Dwellings Company recently purchased a park of 
forty acres, which they named after Lord Shaftesbury, 
and proceeded to lay it out in a plan which presents 
a succession of terraces of workmen’s houses, with 
front plots and back yards, a recreation ground of 
three acres, wide streets planted with trees, a 
workman’s hall, 2 gymnasium, baths, library, and 
schools, The number of dwellings will be in all 
twelve hundred, and of these about three hundred 
and fifty have now been completed and occupied. 
The tenants are encouraged to purchase their 
houses, for which purpose arrangements are made for 
receiving from them periodical payments. This 
interesting village was opened the other day by Lord 
Shaftesbury. An address was presented to him, to 
which he made a very cordial ‘and touching reply. 
Such fruits in one department of the labour of a life- 
time, which has been devoted to many such objects, 
could not fail to refresh his lordship’s spirit. With 


the mixture of honesty and kindliness which charac- | 


terizes his remarks on the working classes, he told his 
audience a story of Dr. Bentley, the celebrated scholar. 
It was told him that some one was going to write him 
down. ‘* Don’t fear,’’ said the doctor; ‘* noman was 
ever yet written down save by his own misconduct.” 
The working classes could never be written down 
unless it were by their own misconduct. He loved 
them and honoured them, but he would greatly 
desire they should respect themselves, and bear in 


| 





mind that they were immortal beings, looking forward 
to a life beyond the grave. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE AT NEW YORK. 


The Evangelical Alliance is one of those bodies 
that do much more good by indirect than direct 
means. They are somewhat like sportsmen, the 
benefit of whose work is to be measured not by the 
market value of the game they kill, but by the health 
they lay in, the ozone they inhale, the enlarged stock 
of animal spirits they acquire, the pleasant companion- 
ship they cultivate. The long discourses de omnibus 
rebus, et quibusdam aliis, which are read at the meet- 
ings of the Alliance, are often very good discourses, 
but they could be comprised in two or three numbers 
of a Quarterly Review, and would probably effect 
about as much direct good. The truth is, they are 
rather too much of a good thing, and no doubt it would 
often be a relief to the audience to hold them as read. 
But they are the only definite object yet discovered 
for which strangers can be brought together from all 
parts of the world under the influence of the idea that 
they are not going to play, but to work. Our own 
idea is, that should anything of the kind be repeated, 
it might with advantage have more of the ostensible 
character of a preaching festival. Let the strangers 
feel that preaching—which is their ordinary employ- 
ment—is to be their chief occupation, and let them 
bend their minds to do this in the best possible 
manner. In so great a gathering as that of New 
York, conversation on the several subjects is out of 
the question; yet the discourse without the conversa- 
tion does not realise the idea of a congress, and it 
would be better that it should take expressly the 
sermon form. 

The idea of a gathering at New York was admiz- 
able. The most cordial, painstaking, and overflowing 
hospitality was sure to be extended to strangers from 
Europe. Happily, the rumours of misunderstandings 
between Britain and the United States have died 
away; but even when these rumours were most rife, 
many on the Western Continent had a deep feeling 
that blood is thicker than water. No people appre- 
ciate the visits of strangers from the Old World more 
than the Americans. The Evangelical Alliance were 
sure to be received by them with demonstrations of 
interest and cordiality beyond what would be accorded 
to them anywhere else. In London a select few would 
be interested by such a gathering, but they would not 
bestir themselves more than they do in any given year 
for a dozen other such occurrences, and the community 
at large would look on with indifference. In the United 
States, receptions, and public meetings, and excur- 
sions where everything is free, and presentations to 
the President, and visits to the Hall of Independence, 
show the much higher degree of public interest and 
attention which: such occasions create. A stranger 
from the old country who holds any position of note 
there, is always an object of interest. A large gather- 
ing of strangers is. still more so. And. when, the 
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gathering embraces many men of distinction in the 
various departments of church life and activity, the 
interest rises toa climax. No one would leave the 
United States without the feeling that the honour 
paid to him and to his church was far beyond what he 
expected, and as far as he himself was concerned, far 
beyond what he deserved. 

In other respects the Evangelical Alliance is very 
much in accord with the spirit of the people. No- 
where is there less of sectarian bitterness than in 
America. Nowhere is there more facility for co- 
operation in the work of the Lord. Nowhere do 
traditional and conventional barriers to fellowship 

count for less, or disappear so readily. It was just 
| the country for an English dean to dispense the 
| Lord’s Supper to Presbyterians, Baptists, and Method- 
ists. Nothing was ever done, more out of keeping 
| with American character than the complaint of some 
bigoted bishop against Dr. Payne Smith, for having 
done on earth what every Christian knows will be 
done in spirit in heaven. There is in all American 
character a certain air of freedom which is not found 
at home. There is greater readiness in letting them- 
selves out, more unchecked flow of words, more dis- 
regard of conventionalities, and perhaps we may add 
shorter and more direct ways to the heart. This 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance will long continue 
a happy thing to look back on, and should the Ame- 
ricans be willing, in a few years more, to undertake 
the arrangements for a similar gathering, we are sure 
that all who were present at this one will be delighted 
at the prospect. 


ROME—CONVERSION OF DR. GRASSI. 

The Roma EL£vangelica of 1st October made an 
interesting announcement. On Sunday, 28th Sep- 
tember, Dr. Paolo Grassi, Knight of the Order of 
SS. Maurice and Lazarus, and incumbent of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, was baptized in the Baptist chapel 
in Via Laurina, and admitted to the Lord’s Supper. 

Dr. Grassi was born in Rome, and baptized in the 
same church with the late Dr. De Sanctis. For thirty- 
six years he has beena priest. His character has ever 
been high, and his labours abundant. He received 
many honours and high promotion, being appointed 
to the great Basilica St. Maria Maggiore as a reward 
.for his services. For some years he had entertained 
doubts of the Papal religion, and had got no peace 
from its rites and worship. At last he began to study 
the Scriptures, from which he learned the truth, and 
when he did so, he immediately resolved to give all 
up for Christ. On the evening of his baptism, he 
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and other friends accompanied. him, but at first he 
was asked to appear alone. It needed some courage ; 
so many persons have gone alone into the Inquisition 
and never returned. Dr. Grassi was enabled to speak 
boldly in his Master’s name. We observe the jour- 
nals have published a verbatim report of the speech 
to which none of his friends listened; and when we 
contrast the somewhat noisy way in which his con- 
version is announced with the quiet narrative in the 
Acts of the conversion of St. Paul, we cannot give 
the preference to the modern method, or regard it as 
likely to lead to the best results. 

It is evident that not a few: of the Roman priests 
are inquiring. In one day, no fewer than twelve 
priests called on Mr. Wall, the Baptist minister, to 
ask for light—one the head of a convent, and other 
persons of standing and high repute in Rome. When 
the dry bones begin to shake, it is time for our 
Ezekiels to be prophesying to the wind. 


DR. THOLUCK ON THE EFFECTS OF 


RELIGION. 


THE WAR ON 

The venerable Professor of Theology in Haile sent 
a sort of paternal biographical paper to the New 
York Conference. It was a kind of review of the 
religious history of Germany during Tholuck’s life- 
time. Some beautiful points of autobiography are in it 
—a touching reference to his experience in early life, 
in his professorship at Berlin, when he adopted for 
himself the famous motto of Count Zinzendorf, “‘ He 
and He alone.” ‘To bring back souls to Christ was 
from that time the daily, nay, the hourly problem, as 
well as the joy of my life. The delivery of lectures 
on the Old and New Testaments, as well as on the 
literature of the East and the West, the composi- 
tion of critical treatises and of popular books of edifi- 
cation, but especially the daily intercourse with the 
youth of the university, filled up every hour of my 
existence ; and yet, my thirst for gaining over souls 
remained unquenched.” Tholuck’s career is a streak 
of light and glory amid the cloudy’sky of Germany ; 
spiritually he has been like a tree planted by the 
rivers of waters, which bringeth forth his fruit in his 
season. 

Reviewing the events of the past few years, 
Tholuck passes a high compliment to the late minister 
of public worship, Herr Miihler, who was removed 
recently from the post he had held so long, to make 
way for the present minister, Dr. Palk. Then, with 
reference to the effects of the war, he bears a sorrow- 
fultestimony:— 

«Tt cannot be denied that the unparalleled victory 








that God granted to us in the late war has not regene- 


explained his reasons for leaving the Church of Rome. J : : : 
rated us in faith and elevation of our souls to Him. 








With the Bible in his hand, he showe@ that he could 
no longer remain in a body which was so opposite to 
the Church of Christ. In earnest language he invited 
his countrymen to come, not to Luther or Calvin, or 
any other Reformer, but to Christ, and to return to 
the glorious testimony of the church of the catacombs, 
of the martyrs of Rome. 

After his baptism, Dr. Grassi was summoned before 
the Holy Court of the Inquisition. 





Mr. Van Meter | 


On the contrary, the new epoch that has been 
inaugurated, so far as human eyes can see, proves 
itselt to be an ever-advancing dissolution of positive 
faith and Christian interest; and this is not only 
the case in a few parts of the country, but throughout 
the whole of Germany. Yet, whether what seems to 
us a beginning of decline be correctly judged to be so, 
or to.what extent it may be carried, we do not dare 
to assert. The Church, theology, and Christian life 
have had their progress and regress, counting back 
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from the days of the Reformation to the days of their | God must surely have some great ends in view in thus 


origin, from our times back to the sixteenth century ; 


nor will it be otherwise with regard to the future | 


development of the church of Christ. 
standing and our moral state will ever alternately 
move on or turn back, and the kingdom of Anti- 
christ will. grow until it be opposed in the last victory. 
May the Lord give us clear eyes and warm hearts, in 
order that from all the aberrations that his Church has 
undergone till now there may redound to us an ever- 
lasting gain!” 


NO KING FOR FRANCE. 


The refusal of the Comte de Chambord to accept 
the throne of France, except under conditions of un- 
qualified freedom to himself in the exercise of his 
authority, fell like a thunder-clap both on France and 
Europe. Never did any unlikely thing become certain 


in so short a space, as that the Chamber would invite | 


him to the palace of Versailles. Everything seemed 
ready, when lo! it was discovered that the sine gud 
uci: would not move! The position of the Comte is 
not without an air of sublimity—few men would be 
firm enough to refuse the throne of France. Granted 
that it is more pleasant to the Comte to live easily in 
his chateau at Salzbourg, attending to his dogs and 
horses, his plantations and fields, with no politics to 
worry him and no man to make him afraid; grant 
that the Comtesse, unqueenly and strong-minded, 
would be out of place in the salons of a palace; grant 
also that were he to go to Versailles, or to inherit a 
renovated Tuileries, the Comte might have to reckon 
on many a sleepless night, to be followed one day by 
a voyage across the English Channel, or an unpleasant 
collision between his neck and an executioner’s hatchet 


—still, it must be admitted that there is high heroism | 


in the act of firmly, fearlessly, and finally declining 
a throne that was virtually within his offer. His 
friends must be inwardly wishing that he had been a 
suppler or a weaker man. 

To our view, there is something of Providence in all 
this. It is well known that the Comte’s accession 
was looked on by the whole Protestant body in France 
with feelings of most painful apprehension. They 
anticipated a policy of war to the knife, and in their 
efforts to prevent it, they were thought by some of 
their friends to have spoken unwisely, provoking, as 
it were, by their very deprecations, the bitter treat- 
ment which they dreaded. We suppose that their 
alarm made them desperate. We see how dreadful is 
yet the recollection of the barbarities of their treat- 
ment in former days, that the anticipated return of a 
Bourbon to the throne filled them with such painful 
alarms. We know too that the rest of Europe would 
have been affected most vitally by a restoration of the 
Bourbons. The hopes of the Pope were suspended 
on it. Germany might have looked out for squalls. 
The policy of Bismarck would have encountered new 
obstacles; the bishops would have been more un- 
reasonable and bitter than ever. Happily, the thunder- 
cloud has rolled away. And all through the feeling 
of one man, who will not have a throne unless it is 
the old throne, with all its liberty and licentiousness. 


Our under- | 


directing events; and his servants may the more con- 
fidently appeal to Him to overrule every movement for 
| the good of his church and the world. 


{ 


| 
| 


| PRUSSIA AND POPERY. 


The correspondence between the Pope and the 
Emperor has proved a great triumph to the latter. 
The proof of it is, that even from the most ultramon- 
tane parts of his dominions, addresses of approval 
have poured in upon him. There is a last straw that 
breaks the back even of the ultramontane camel (un- 
less it be of the clerical breed), and the Pope's letter 
was the straw in question. Prince Bismarck has re- 
turned to his place as premier, and it is understood 
that he is to have more power than ever—that he 
is to be a real premier, with control over the 
other ministers. The Primate of Poland is in great 
grief, his horses and carriage having been distrained 
to pay his fines; while—this being the unkindest cut 
of all—one of his own clergy has brought an accusa- 
tion against him, for having misappropriated, or 
winked at the misappropriation of, funds belonging to 
an hospital. 


THE ALT-CATHOLICS AND THE BIBLE. 

Bishop Reinkens, shortly after his consecration, 
delivered a very remarkable address upon the Bible. 
He showed very clearly that the policy of the Church 
of Rome was to prevent the people from reading it, 
and with great eloquence and power he maintained 
their right to have free access to it. The champion of 
the Romish cause whose arguments he combated was 
| the late Cardinal Wiseman. This jealous advocacy 
of the Scriptures is one of the most hopeful things 
about the movement, and makes us fondly hope that 
it will advance from being a mere ecclesiastical, to be 
| also a doctrinal and a spiritual reformation. 


DR. VON DOLLINGER. 


A few weeks ago, it was broadly and triumphantly 
proclaimed in the Monde newspaper that Dollinger 
had made an unconditional submission to the Pope. 
| The friends of Déllinger smile at this, remarking that 
| it is a stale trick, and bidding us wait till Déllinger 
shall have published the book on which he is busy, 
and see whether he has made an unconditional sub- 
mission. Dr. Déllinger, it is well known, did not 
approve of the organization of a separate church. 
He thought that that was an error of judgment, and 
he disapproved ; but to submit to the Pope would be 
an outrage on his conscience of which he feels he dare 





not be guilty. 


III.—THE MISSION FIELD. 
SPIRIT OF THE ANNUAL REPORTS. 


V.—SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GOSPEL. 


This society dates from a much earlier period than 
what are known as pre-eminently ‘the missionary 
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societies,” and while the conversion of the heathen has 
become one of its objects, its more direct work has 
been the extension of the Church of England in the 
Colonies, in India, and wherever Englishmen are 
found. Its revenue for last year amounted to £113,124, 
made up chiefly by collections, subscriptions, legacies, 
and donations, a few thousand pounds being added as 
dividends on invested funds. It supports wholly or in 
part 463 ordained missionaries, engaged in various 
spheres of labour; the number in America and the 
West Indies being 223 ; in Africa, 84; in Asia, 114; 
in Australia and the Pacific, 45; in Europe 1. These 
embrace 35 native clergy in India. There are more- 
over 855 catechists and lay teachers, mostly natives in 
heathen countries, and about 300 students in colleges 
abroad. 
The Day of Intercession. 


The committee make grateful reference in their re- 
port to the gracious answer that had been vouchsafed 
to the prayers offered on Friday, Dec. 20, 1872, by 
a revival of faith in missions and zeal for their advance- 
ment, and by numerous offers of personal service from 
which the society has-received substantial benefit ; it 
having been shown that missions do not depend on 
management znd money, but are a work to which God 
calls his faithful people everywhere. More particularly 
it is stated, that soon after the day of intercession, the 
society was supplied by two special benefactions with 
the means of beginning two new missions, one in 
China, and the other in Japan. Soon after four 
clergymen were selected from those who at that time 
offered their personal services for missionary work. 


Notes of the Field and of the Work. 

In illustration of the constantly enlarging field over 
which the British race is spreading, some remarks are 
quoted from a speech delivered at Lake Winnipeg, in 
British North America, by Lieut.-Governor Archibald, 
on the capabilities and prospects of the district lately 
attached to the dominions of the Crown. 
to venture to say what I thought at this moment re- 


| lative to the future of this country, I am afraid some 


of you would look on me with eyes of wild incredulity. 
But I utter only the words of soberness and truth 
when I state that those of you who live here ten years 
hence will be amazed to find how incredulous you 
were at one time of the great future which will then 
have opened up. What, it may be asked, has this to 
do with missions? Everything. For here an oppor- 
tunity offers itself of taking the initiative in the great 
work of evangelisation for the people that are coming 
here.” 

Glancing at the West Indies, we find that the with- 
drawal of State support in some of the islands is 
stimulating the spirit of self-help. The Rev. W. 
Hildyard, missionary at Eleuthera, in Nassau, tells of 
the formation of a sustentation fund on the principle 
of a monthly contribution of fourpence per member, 
the result of which has been very successful, while, 
Mr. Hildyard remarks, ‘‘the more one gets accus- 
tomed to missionary work, the more one sees the ex- 


“Tf I were | 
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treme importance of training the church members to 
contribute to church work.” 


Of actual conversion-work, some of the most ine | 


teresting tidings are from Africa. A missionary in 
the diocese of Grahamstown tells of his being sent to 
see an old Fingoe woman who wished to speak to 
him, and who was ly:ag on the floor of the hut ap- 


parently too old and infirm to understand anything he | 
To his astonishment, she was able both | 


might say. 
to tell her history and to enter into what was said. 
She was about a hundred years old. She had spent a 
wandering life, and with her child had been in a sort of 
slavery among the Kafirs. During the Kafir wars she 
had come in contact with missionaries, and had de- 
sired to be baptized, but her friends would not let her. 
Yet for many years the truths she had heard about 
God and about her soul had been ever present with 
her, but had at last conquered her stubborn spirit, 
and compelled her to send for the missionary. Next 
day she was baptized. A few days after, the same 
missionary was sent for by an old heathen man, who 
was dying. God’s Spirit had been striving with him 
many years, The missionary had seldom witnessed 
such repentance, or such earnest desire to obtain the 
forgiveness of sins. The man has since died, putting 
all his trust, and resting all his hopes in Christ, as he 
told the missionary just before he died. 

In the Indian part of the Report we find an inte- 
resting illustration of the effect of Christianity on the 
social life and ways of converts. William Luthers, 2 
native clergyman in Chota Nagpore, says, ‘‘As soon 
as the people begin to renounce their absurdities, 
they also change their attire. A man can easily dis- 
tinguish a Christian among the thousands of his Gen- 
tile brethren. The house of a Christian can easily be 
known on account of its being clean.’ Describing 
Kijra, a native village, he says, ‘‘ We have here a 
large number of Christians: their observance of the 
Sabbath, iheir prayer-meetings are noteworthy. It 
always gives pleasure to see a village like this, which 
once was a cradle of demon worship, now fast becom- 
ing one entirely devoted to Christ, kneeling at his feet 
for mercy, and fighting under his banner against him 
whose sway they had formerly owned.” 

Medical missions have been engrafted on the Tin- 
nevelly mission. Dr. Strachan reports that during the 
year he has had no fewer than 40,0co patients. The 
state of medical practice among the natives is appal- 
ling. The education of the native doctors consists in 
learning to recite glibly the medical shastrams, which 
are written in verse, and are often unintelligible. 
Many hundred years ago medical science was more 
advanced among the natives. The treatment of in- 


valids is sometimes brutal. ‘Not long ago,’® says 
BY) » 


Dr. Strachan, “I saw a poor fragile girl with that sad, | 





fixed, passionless stare which is so characteristic of 


confirmed epilepsy. Her body was all seamed and 
pitted with the scars of burns. They had been trying 
to drive the devil out by fire, and this having failed, 
they were now trying heavy blows with thick sticks. 
I saw the weals on her back and arms,—the poor girl 


was dying, not of the disease, but of the treatment.” 
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NEW TACTICS OF THE CHINESE. 


The following is a most interesting passage. 
will remind some of our readers of the attempt of the 
Roman Empcror Julian to rehabilitate the dying 


some, social humour, just as his friends knew him at 


| the fireside, making a very atmosphere of hearty, 
It | 
| 


harmless mirth. We have him telling of old times, 


| with their odd characters and forgotten features ; 


paganism of the empire by engrafting on it the virtues | 


and charities which Christianity had produced :-— 


| in country and in town, his student-life in Edinburgh | 
and Paris, his weary waiting as a probationer, his | 


«‘ The Rev. John Chalmers, of the London Mis- 


sionary Socicty, writes from Canton :—‘ The influen- 
tial part of the community seem to have changed 
their tactics entirely for the present. Instead 
direct or violent opposition, they resort to works of 
benevolence and public preaching of their favourite 
doctrines, in imitation of us. They are establishing 
hospitals and schools and preaching halls in the city 
and in the country. There is now a benevolent 
institution in the western suburbs of Canton, for 
which tens of thousands of dollars are subscribed by 
the officials and gentry. Medicines are dispensed 
and prescriptions written gratis ; widows and orphans 
and aged poor are helped; coffins are provided for 
those that die in poverty ; and free schools established, 
or to be established, by this institution throughout 
the city and suburbs. But a most remarixable fact is 
the public preaching—a new thing in China, at least 
in modern times, and evidently in imitation and 
rivalry of Protestant missionaries. Not long ago 
there was an examination of candidates for the office 
of preacher, held by a committee of the gentry, at 
which some two hundred preached trial sermons in a 
hall open to the public, each being allowed half-an- 
hour, and called to halt when the time was up by the 
ringing of a bell. Somewhere about sixty of these 
are said to have been selected to be paid each thirteen 
dollars a month for preaching in different halls in the 
town and country. This movement is, on the whole, 
very encouraging in regard to mission work. It 
shows that a deep impression has heen produced by 
Christian preaching.’ ”’ 


IV.—OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Dr. Guthrie's Memoirs. 

Dr. Guthrie’s sons have shown a wise and com- 
mendable diligence in issuing the first volume of his 
Memoir so soon, while at the same time, they have 
evidently bestowed as much pains on their part of the 
work as if they had pored over it for years. First, we 
have Dr. Guthrie’s autobiography brought down to 
near 1843. It isa most characteristicdocument. We 
must remember that it is a first draught, unrevised by 
the author, dictated from his easy-chair or from his 
bed, a document which he might have subjected to 
not a little addition, subtraction, or modification, if he 
had lived to correct it. What strikes one first and 
last is, its singular naturalness, its broad humanity, 


| its bright, happy, hearty outlook on the world, its 





instinctive and constant turning to the bright side of 
things. Those who expect in it a delineation of Dr. 
Guthrie’s inner or spiritual life will be disappointed. 
Evidently he regarded that as a subject too sacred to 
be thrown open to the public gaze. His object was 
rather to let the next generation see in a book what 
his own generation had seen daily with their eyes. It 
is fair‘ to keep this in mind, otherwise injustice will 
be done to Dr. Guthrie. 

Here, then, we have Dr. Guthrie in his most glee- 


of | 


telling of battles for truth and righteousness fought 
by himself and his comrades ; telling of his own work 


couple of years in the bank-office, his happy seven 
years at Arbirlot, his first experience of public life 


| in Edinburgh, in the charge of the Old Greyfriars. 








The story leaves the impression of a great amount of 
work and toil, with nothing in the least degree ap- 


proaching to a due reward, so far as the things of this | 
world went. First, ten years of university study, then | 


five years of probationerhood, during which his 
whole professional earnings were five guineas; then 
an incumbency of seven years in the country, with 
an income under £200, and a rickety old house, with 
sloping floors, and a roof through which wind and 
rain poured whenever they were in the neigh- 
bourhood; then a parochial charge in Edinburgh, 


| with a church overflowing, but a precarious stipend 


of £300 to £500, paid from the annuity tax, enough 
only to afford a house at £38 per annum; involving 
a constant struggle during the chief part of his life 
with—not poverty, but its next door neighbour ; 
his early lot truly one of poorly-requited toil. Again 
and again he shows that he felt the injustice of 
it, but never for a moment had it a souring effect. 
On he goes, through all the battle, ‘toiling, rejoic- 
ing, sorrowing,” but mostly rejoicing ; always with a 
bright eye to his mercies, thankful for the disappoint- 
ments that prepared him for greater usefulness, happy 
in the love of his family and his people, happy in the 
service of his Master, happy in the faith of a com- 
ing reward. Very happy he was, too, when in the 
evening of his life, he took possession of a comfortable 
house, with a cheerful and beautiful view, and right 
glad to share its comforts, and all the other comforts 
of his lot, with his friends and brethren. The auto- 
biography ends abruptly as the disruption of 1843 
dawns nigh; the last part of it having been written at 
St. Leonards, only a week or two before his death. 
The memoir by his sons supplies the gaps of the 
autobiography, and gives much information which the 


other omits. Written both carefully and attractively, 


it is a fit companion and supplement to the work | 


which it follows. 
A sympathetic nature like Dr. Guthrie’s could not 


but be influenced largely in youth by the views and | 


feelings of his friends and relatives. The piety of his 
father, and especially his mother, had a daily and 
powerful influence on him, and more remotely he 
was much impressed in his childhood by the godly 
character of his paternal grandfather and grand- 
mother. What impressed him chiefly about his 
grandfather was his singularly dev6ut way of askinga 
blessing. His grandmother was a singular woman ; 
hard and earnest, with a tremendous conscience, 
an imperious will, and a true but not particularly 
tender heart. One day in the week she regularly 
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devoted to fasting and prayer, spending it in an out- 
house of the farm,—nobody could tell on what ac- 
count ; no man, not even her husband, dared to ask 
her questions. Yet when one of her sons fell in love 
with a neighbouring lass, and was too modest to come 
to the point, she made him saddle a horse for her, 
with the promptness of an Abigail, and before he well 
knew what she was about, she had the whole thing 
settled. Dr. Guthrie, when at college, had a pious 


| tutor whom he respected mnch, and from whom he 





seems to have got great good. All through the auto- 
biography and memoir one marks with what instinc- 
tive certainty he turned to the men and measures that 
were fitted to advance the cause of Christian truth and 
goodness. His love of fun, his enjoyment of life, his 
social exhilaration, never interfered with this. In the 
day of battle, he knew his side, and he never wavered. 
He was a companion of them that feared the Lord, 
though he certainly preferred the more joyous and 
blithe-hearted of their number. Very singularly, he 
was the reproduction of another Brechin Guthrie of 
two hundred years ago,—William Guthrie, laird of 
Pitforthie, and minister of the parish of Fenwick. 
William Guthrie was perhaps the most powerful and 
popular preacher of his day; the glebe of Fenwick 
was covered with houses built by people wishing to be 
“ under the drop of his ministry.” He was a man of 
humour, and full of genial talk ; was moreover a great 
fisher and fowler, and would put on common clothes 
and get alongside of gamekeepers and rough characters, 
persuading them to come and have a look of Fenwick 
church next Sunday, when to their consternation, he 
presented himself in the pulpit, and preached in a 
way they could never forget. He died at an early 
age, and was buried in the Cathedral of Brechin. 

We can only hope that of such Guthries the line is 
not extinct. 


V.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
REV. DR. CANDLISH. 

Thirty-five years ago, Dr. Candlish stepped upon 
that ecclesiastical platform where the figure of Dr. 
Chalmers had long been conspicuous ; and twenty- 
five years ago, when Chalmers had passed away, no 
more remarkable man was to be seen on it. It may 
be unfortunate for Dr. Candlish’s public reputation 
that his chief energies were directed, in the first in- 
stance, to advance the welfare of but a section of the 
Church of the smallest portion of the United King- 
dom; but it was his firm and unaltered conviction 
that that was the work to which he was called, and 
that in doing that work he was making the best con- 
tribution possible for him to the great objects of the 
Catholic Church. A singularly clever debater, an 
orator who could bend men’s hearts as the corn is 
bent by the wind, in business remarkably able, patient, 
and laborious, clever in expedients for arranging diffi- 
culties, and enthuSiastic in the last degree in every- 
thing to which he bent his mind, his services in 
organizing and guiding the Free Church of Scotland 
were quite unparalleled, and in every section of the 
Church were gratefully and most cordially acknow- 





ledged. Kind-hearted and most ready to help, 
always generous and unselfish,. content with his 
modest stipend of a few hundred pounds while his 
congregation every year was giving away nearly as 
many thousands, his impulsive quickness and impe- 
rious urgency were readily overlooked even by those 
with whom he sometimes came into collision. It was 
Dr. Candlish more than any other man that gave to 
his Church that bold, daring, fearless tone which was 
no doubt very offensive to many, but aided her greatly 
in commanding attention and in accomplishing her 
undertakings. Dr. Candlish seemed to feel himself 
quite as much the exponent as the leader of the 
Church; and the readiness with which he yielded to 
the judgment of those whom he deemed best ac- 
quainted with prevailing views, sometimes seemed less 
than was due to his individual judgment and will. 

As a preacher and a pastor, Dr. Candlish held the 
highest rank. The union of intellectual power and 
spiritual fervour, devout regard for the mind of the 
Spirit in the Holy Scripture, and fearless desire to 
press upon his people the message of God, a skill 
almost equally great whether he addressed the reason, 
the imagination, the conscience, or the feelings of his 
audience, and a faculty of freshening up every subject 
which he touched with the hues of his own subtle 
and ingenious fancy, enabled him to bring to the 
pulpit a greater variety of gifts than any other preacher 
of his day. By his own flock he was more than 
beloved and admired, and it was commonly remarked 
that he could make them do whatever he pleased. 
Few men, since the days of John Knox, have pos- 
sessed in an equal degree the ferfervidum ingenium 
Scotorum. On his deathbed, like his friend and 
brother-in-arms Dr. Guthrie, he had the somewhat 
unusual experience of looking the last enemy full in 
the face for a number of days, while his mind retained 
all its force and clearness. Naturally sensitive, shrink- 
ing from pain, and afraid of the physical suffering of 
death, he was enabled to die without a shadow of 
fear or anxiety. There was a singular naturalness 
about his bearing, as there had also been about Dr. 
Guthrie’s. Full of thought for all around him, still 
interested in public affairs, interested in his congrega- 
tion, and in the college over which he presided, he 
signified his wishes and sent messages appropriate to 
all, while he would occasionally throw out little spurts 
of humour, as if he could not overlook the ludicrous 
side of his utterly prostraie condition. Yet prevailing 
above everything else, and giving to his dying ex- 
perience the true catholic Christian tone, was his 
implicit and calm reliance on the merits of the 
‘Saviour. If he would ask his congregation to pray 
for him, it was not, he said, as their pastor, but as a 
fellow sinner, needing as much as any of them to be 
clothed in the righteousness of Christ. Happy in 
the service in which he had been-employed, and 


thankful to have been enabled to fulfil it, he yet felt | 


that for him, as for every other child of Adam, there 
was but one refuge and one righteousness; and like 
all the faithful of other times, he went up through the 
wilderness, leaning on the Beloved. 
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BY STILL WATERS. 
A Storp for Quiet Hours. 


By tHE AUTHOR oF ‘*CROOKED PLACES, 


” 


‘‘OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ETC. 


* A thoughtful love, 
Through constant watc hing wise.’ 


INTRODUCTION. 





r— ' [was so 

|| strange 
to be 
here, 
andno- 
body to 
know 
itz; It 
made 
Sarah 
Russell 
feel 
some- 
thing 
likebe- 
ing out 
of the 
flesh 
altoge- 
ther. It 
gave 











| 


a a 





little | 
pain to find that almost everybody else on the | 
Atlantic steamer had somebody waiting for | 
them on the Liverpool wharf. But the | pain | 
was only fora moment. She could have had 
somebody waiting for her too, if she had liked. | 
{f she had written of her arrival to her solici- 
tor, he might have sent one of his clerks to 
receive her. Her father’s old partner might 
even have come himself. But it would have 
given them trouble, and Sarah Russell was 





her a] 


far too wise to think that it could have made | 


her arrival much richer. 
of love are taken from our hearts and lives, 


she felt that instead of stuffing them with | 


When the realities | 
| them altogether,” 


shams of unsatisfying husks, it is better to | 
keep the empty chambers open till other real | 


things come creeping in. 


If she had had | 


some barren acquaintance shaking hands | 
| upon her, lifted his hat, and went off on her 


with her, and fussing over her luggage, very 
likely she would not t have noticed that after 
all she was not the only unwelcomed one 
there. There was nobody to meet that dark, 
angry-looking youth who used to sit in the 
windiest corner on deck till twelve o'clock at 
night. There was nobody to meet that thin, 


Ww ARING. 


had met at the shipping office when she went 
to engage her berth, and who had inqu:red 
anxiously if there was no “intermediate 
passage” before she could make up her mind 
to settle down into the steerage. But when 
she noticed that they three had nobody to 
look after them, then it occurred to her that 
they might possibly be intended to look after 
each other, 

The lad had no incumbrance except an 
old battered leathern portmanteau, which he 
had kept in his own cabin, and now carried 
out himself. The poor little woman was 
hampered with all sorts of brown-paper 
parcels and bursting bandboxes. And Miss 
Russell herself, small and timid, did not feel 
it very easy to go and struggle in the crowd 
of passengers recognising and claiming their 
baggage as it was cleared out of the hold. 

The lad stood there, holding his ,posses- 
sions (which seemed light enough), andlooking 
round with his haughty, turned-at-bay face, 
as if he wondered why he lingered where no- 
body wanted him, The little woman frantic- 
ally grasped her properties, and dropped one 
as fast as she picked up another. Sarah 
Russell did not take more than a minute to 
make up her mind. She was not a girl, but 
a middle-aged woman, who was in the habit 
| of saying, with a sweet meaning smile, that 
| people w vould be very glad to grow old if they 
realised the superior privileges of years, and 
that growing old is not growing down, but 
growing up. 

She spoke to the woman first. 

“Tf you will leave your things in my 
charge, I will take care of them till you get 
she said; and then turned 
to the lad, and asked, “‘ May I ask as a great 
favour that you will inquire if Miss Sarah 
Russell’s trunks are found for her, and 
request that they may be carried this way.” 

The youth only turned his grey eyes full 


errand without a word. The little woman 
thanked her eagerly, adding, “that she was 


'so dazed, she did not know what she was 
| doing.” 


Nevertheless, she was not long in getting 
through her little business. Glancing over 


frightened little woman, whom Miss Russell !| the heap of poor baggage, Miss Russell saw 
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one or two packets marked “ Mrs. Annie 
Stone,” but she had not needed this to feel | 
sure that this was a married woman. There 
is a certain expression of down-troddenness 


| 
| 


into which even the unhappiest single life | 
| I don’t know whether he’s dead or alive, and 


can scarcely sink. There is a certain misery 
which, whenever seen in man or woman, 
means, for the wise observer, thatene of the 
other sex has been at the making of it. In 
men, it is generally a hard and defiant reck- 


lessness—an empty heart, swept and garnished | 


and set open, ready for any evil influence to 
enter. In women, it is usually a feeble, 
peevish poverty of nature—a dry living in the 
cold, outside their own hearts, which they 
have sealed up that nobody shall see the 
utter desolation therein. 

“They ought to manage things better,” 
said Mrs. Stone, in that sort of fretful tone 
which reveals a chronic attitude of mind, 
rather than a temporary irritation. “They 
need not make such a noise. My head’s just 
in a whirl. But poor people always are put 
upon. It’s little I once thought Id travel in 
steerage.” 

It was hard to follow her connection of 
ideas, seeing that the first-class passengers 
were certainly freely mixed up in the hurly- 
burly of the arrival. But perhaps she had 
ruined her logical powers in making excuses 
for the man who had surely been in her life, 
and had not madeit happy. So Miss Russell 
only said— 

“Never mind. 
sently. There is no hurry.” 


“ Well, ma’am, so we shall,” she assented ; 





do bear fruit, they cease to be troubles at all, 
and those who have them are far above pity. 
“ Are you a widow ?” she asked. 
“Well, ma’am,” she answered, “I am, and 
I ain’t. He w asn’t any good to me, and now 


| ain’t ever likely to know. Them that don’t 
get married is wisest, I reckon. I wish I 
never had. I shall try to get into some kind 
of service. I’ve got good letters to recom- 
mend me, and I can do fine sewing and dress 
hair. You might know of somebody wanting 
such an one yourself, ma’am.” 

Now, the fact was, that Miss Russell, being 
a solitary woman with five hundred pounds 
a year of her own, needed such an attendant 
herself. She intended to advertise for one 
as soon as she reached London. But it 
struck her that there might be a purpose in 
this unpremeditated encounter with one who 
was seeking to supply just such a need as 
she had. She looked again at Mrs. Annie 
Stone. She would not have chosen her. 
This was not the fulfilment*of the idea that 
had floated in her mind. She had had 
dreams of some bright fresh young girl, well 
enough nurtured and educated to be equal 
to at least an echoing interest in her own 
little arts and studies—a pretty girl who 
would play out some sweet little drama 
before her eyes, and perhaps make her the 
good fairy of her future home, and keep up 
her name among her children. This Mrs. 


We shall all get out pre- | Annie Stone was middle-aged, and jaded and 
She remem- | 


| sharpened. Yet she hesitated. 
| bered that when she was a child, putting up 


“and I’m sure I’m very much obliged to | puzzles, she had noticed that the right piece 


you for helping me, and I hope you'll get | 
your own things all managed nicely. Our 
own things is a good deal “to us, ain’t they, 
ma’am, be they much or be they little.” 

“Are you going to stay in Liverpool ?” 
asked Miss Russell. 

“No,” she said, “ I’m going straight on to 
London. I’ve got to do the best I can for 
myself, and I haven’t much to live on till I 
can do it. _We’ve all got our own troubles, 
and ‘I’ve had mine, till I’m sure I don’t ex- 
pect anythingelse. ”Tisn’t no use expecting. 
I’m sure it’s been quite a blessing to be just 
spoke to kindly by a lady like you, ma’am. 
I couldn’t talk to any of those people in the 
steerage: I only wanted ’em to leave me 
alone. I’m not used to their sort.” 

Poor little woman, it seemed likely that 
much of the hardship of her life had been of 
her own making, and that her troubles had 
not borne much fruit yet. But Miss Russell 
only pitied her the more ; for when troubles 








| to fit in, often looked the least likely until it 
was fairly placed, and the surrounding pieces 
arranged. It could do no harm to hold this 
piece of life’s puzzle in hand awhile—and 
wait. 

So Miss Russell said, “ I want an attendant 
myself, but as, of course, I cannot engage 
you without asking many questions, and as 
this is no place to ask them, I think the best 
way will be for me to engage you temporarily, 
and pay your fare to London, : and then we 
can settle at our. leisure, and. any way, you 
will be no loser.” 

“I’m sure I’m deeply obliged, ma’am,” 
Mrs. Stone answered in her wiry, obsequious 
way. “It’s a long time since T’ve had any- 
thing turn out so “lucky for me. I’ve often 
thought, sitting in the steerage, ‘I won- 
der if there’s any lady at the other end, 
could help me?’ and somehow, when I’ve 
seen you walking up and down, ma’am, I’ve 
thought ‘ what wouldn’t I give, if she wanted 
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me, and I’ve been almost ready to go up to 
you and put it, did you know of such a 
place? But of course I’d never have dared. 
I didn’t speak to you till you spoke to me, 
did I, ma’am? And even when you spoke, 
I’d never have asked about the situation, if 
you hadn’t led it on like. But if trying’ll do, 
I’m sure I'll suit you. There’s more work in 
me than there looks. ’Tain’t work that’s 
wore me out,—it’s rather sitting with my 
hands before me, and my heart worrying 
round and round in my inside, like a wild 
beast in a cage.” 

Just then, the youth came back with a 
porter and the boxes, and a coach was hired 
to drive Miss Russell and Mrs. Stone and 
their belongings to the station. The lad 
stood beside them, while the luggage was 
stacked up. 

“Ts coming to England coming ‘home’ to 
you ?” Miss Russell asked cheerily. She had 
never said so much to him before, though 
day after day they had dined in the same 
saloon and paced the same quarter-deck. 

““Yes—no,” he answered. 

This reply was too enigmatical for any 
direct rejoinder. Miss Russell felt there was 
a little repulsion in the tone, but it did not 
repel her. She inquired— 

“ Are you going to London, too ?” 

“‘ Yes,” he said; “I live there. I mean I 
have lived there. I was born there.” 

“And are you to settle there, or are you 
only on a visit?” she asked, having grown 
accustomed to the etiquette of long voyages, 


_ which not only excuses but encourages such 


questions. 

“Neither the one nor the other,” he re- 
plied. “I am settled nowhere. 
home in the world.” 


“You are like me,” she said. “Iam at 


| home all over the world nowadays.” 


* That is rather different,” said the lad, 
with a change of tone, like a softening sud- 


| denly checked. 


“Perhaps only a different way of putting 
it,” said she. 
And then the coach was ready. The young 


| man was lifting his hat and turning away, but 


she held out her hand to him. They had 
travelled together formore than a week, though 
in silence. And he was young enough to be 
her son. Yes, the little quiet old maid said 
to herself that he might have been her son, 
her own son—who would never be—at least 
in this world. For she had a tender clinging 
to that mysterious promise (wide enough to 
typify God’s kingdom, but tender enough to 
soothe a woman’s sigh) that somewhere else, 





I have no 





where the old wastes shall be builded, the 
barren woman shall keep house and be a 
joyful mother of children! And had she no 
right to that clinging? God’s truth, like sun- 
light, stretches far and wide and high beyond 
the words, narrow at best, through which 
it can but dimly enter these flesh-clad souls of 
ours. Only the more reason that we should 
take courage to let in its glory wherever 
it can find an entrance; through wide-set 
gate of highest faith, or glowing casement of 
creed, ortiny chink whence some human hope 
escaped us. 

So they shook hands, and the cab gave a 
jerk which put him out of sight fora moment, 
but he stepped back to the window and 
said— 

“ Thope you will have a pleasant journey.” 

And then they really left him behind. 

‘“ His name is Mr. Frederick Broome,” said 
Mrs. Stone, “and I shouldn’t wonder but 
he has come back where he isn’t wanted.” 

Then they flew through the country in the 
train. It struck Miss Russell that she had 
never noticed the orderliness of England 
when she had never been anywhere else. All 
the land seemed to stand in the same relation 
to the great new country she had come from, 
as does the prim enclosed parterre of an old 
mansion to its wider fields. Also she had 
just come from the glories of Indian summer, 
from miles upon miles of forest, so bright as 
to be only comparable to great bunches of 
geranium and laburnum—from a clear, keen 
atmosphere where the bright, tinned roois 
and spires seem to cut the vision like a knife ; 
from broad silent rivers, and blue mountains 
with names like poems. And here every- 
thing was softened in mist, and green, and 
grey, except the red-roofed houses whose- 
rich growth of lichens were older than many 
of the cities she had left behind. All the 
while she had been away, she had thought 
that she remembered England perfectly ; but 


| now she found the reality was different from 


the memory, and that as she received it again, 
the very memory she had had seemed to slip 
from her grasp. She had not come back to 
the England she had left behind twenty years 
before. It had all those twenty years in it, 
and all that she had learned and grown into 
during their lapse. It was as if one gota 
letter in the morning and learned it by heart, 
and thought about it all the day, and took it 
out in the gloaming, to find it interlined with 
a new meaning, written in secret ink that 
only shows by the firelight. It is always so 
with nature, because nature is of God, and 
like Him, is full of open secrets. 
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As she sat and gazed at the swiftly chang- 
ing fields and villages, Miss Russell remem- 
bered how restful had been the first eighteen 
years of her life, twenty years ago. But she 
remembered also, that just towards the close of 
them she had begun to weary and to wish that 
things would happen. Often since, she had 
looked back longingly on those old days, and 
blamed her girlish discontent ; but now, she 
felt that if things had not “happened,” that 
restfulness would have grown into dreariest 
unrest. God does not keep his children in 
their cradle, when they are grown, and strong, 
and wanting torise! Therewill beno more rest 
possible for them, till they have been through 
the burden and heat of the day. There isa 
time for nestling helpless on our mother’s 
knee, and there is a time for lying peaceful 
in the Everlasting arms. But there is a long 
road between the two homes of life; the safe 
rest of the child and the spiritual mansion 
of the soul. Some of us are carried over 
it as it were borne aloft on eagles’ wings, 
in our sleep. Others of us have to face the 
whole long way, and perhaps leave some of 
our own blood on some of the stones against 
which we stumble. Never mind. Nor need 
we ask which way is most blessed. For 
there is one life which will bear us company 
and keep us safe on either—the life of Him 
who was the Light from above and the Way 
from below, whose whole being was the reve- 
lation of the love and character of God, his 
Father and ours; yet who was born in a 
manger, and tempted in the wilderness, who 
loved and was lonely, who was applauded and 
outlawed, who gave himself up in Gethsemane, 
that He might be given away on Calvary ! 
“God forgive me, if I am daring,” thought 
Sarah Russell; “but I almost think that 
those who tread the longer way home, may 
gain some secrets of sweet and sacred com- 
panionship which they would not give up 
for the swifter journey. The two disciples 
did not know Christ till the walk to Emmaus 
was over ; but when He was revealed, did they 
wish the way had been shorter? And yet 
for those who miss the gems that lurk in 
the dark waters of deep experience, and 
who miss the, glimpses gained from Pisgah 
heights of mental triumph, there remains 
the unreckoned mysteries of that especial 
beatitude: ‘Blessed are they who have 
not seen, and yet have believed.’ But after 
all, that blessing remains for every one 
of us, and for one as much as another, for 
in the vastness of the truth and love of 
God, the little differences in our develop- 
ments of faith and grasps of law, dwindle as 





do the differing mountains of the earth as 
it hangs in boundless ether!” 

Their journey ended in London. They 
took up their quarters in an old hotel in an 
old square in the heart of the city, in a 
quarter which Mrs. Russell had never entered 
during her early life in London. It was 
Mrs. Stone who recommended the place ; 
she had known the neighbourhood in her 
youth, and described it as “ an easy place to 
get about from.” 

The square was very quiet, but it was near 
great thoroughfares which would be very 
busy in the daytime, though they were almost 
empty when they drove through them in the 
dark. There was a merry sound of bells from 
a great church standing among trees not very 
far from the hotel. It was wonderful how 
this pleased Mrs. Stone. 

“They couldn’t have done more if they 
had expected us,” she said. ‘‘ Well-a- 
day, things do work round queer. Many 
a time when I was a gal have I looked 
up at the Rood Hotel, and said to myself 
that I'd like to be a stranger just to go 
and stay there. And I’m sure nothing 
seemed less likely this morning. And yet 
here I am.” 

Miss Russell did not like that they two 
lonely women should part for the night amid 
the poverties of their unwelcome arrival, 
without any recognition of that Divine Life in 
which poverty becomes wealth. But she 
knew that Mrs. Stone was tired in a deeper 
sense than she was, and their lives had not 
yet that something in common which wins a 
special promise for a mutual prayer. So she 
said— 

“We are both tired to-night, and we don’t 
know much of each other yet. But there is 
a psalm which is meant for tired people who 
are beginning to rest, so we will read that, 
and then we will kneel down together, @nd 
silently open our hearts to God.” 

So theyread thatunfailing source of soothing, 
“The Lord is my shepherd,” and then they 
knelt down without a spoken word ; but just 
as they both made a movement to rise, some- 
thing prompted Sarah Russell to lift her voice 
and repeat the collect for the Sunday after 
Epiphany— 

“O Lord, we beseech thee mercifully to 
receive the prayers of thy people which call 
upon thee, and grant that they may both 
perceive and know what things they ought to 
do, and also may have grace and power 
faithfully to fulfil the same, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 

“Amen,” said Mrs, Stone, so fervently 
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that she must surely have been really praying, | If anybody had lost a treasure, what a beau- 


whatever her prayer might be. 

After she was gone, Miss Russell drew up 
her chair to the dying fire, and read through 
the twenty-third psalm again. Then she lay 
back with closed eyes, and thought to her- 
self that she had come at last into the place 
of “ Still Waters.” 

But oh, she knew it was not without pass- 
ing through storms and many storms. And 
the storms were still going on somewhere. 
She was not likely to forget that, for over the 
lake of her life, when most hushed, there 
would still come a ripple blown by a tempest 
raging afar off. And in her day of sunniest 
experience she would always catch herself 
listening for a distant roar of thunder. 

She felt that she would give up all her 
peace if she might only go into that storm 
and bid it be still, But only One mightier 
than her could do that. And it seemed His 
will to set her wholly aside from any share in 
that work of His. 

* The wild Atlantic was rolling now between 
her and her life. For life is only love. But 
the roar of its waves did not interrupt love’s 
speech, it only pained silence, and made 
love stir and sigh in its sleep. For this love 
of her’s had been a silent and sleeping love 
for many a long year. But now it seemed 
as if it had been a last lingering tie to fancy 
that her feet trod the same sod with the loved 
one, albeit it might be at the far end of a 
great continent. Yet at the same instant 
that the pain of a widening separation shot 
across her heart, a higher hope set it aside. 

“Distance is nothing to God, with whoma 
thousand years are but as one day, and one 
day as a thousand years. And it is only in 
God that we can ever meet.” 

Others might be doing—or neglecting—lov- 
ing duties towards which her heart and hands 
were yearning. Never mind. She braced 
up her soul not to feel it hard—not by vainly 
trying to stifle the longing love that seemed 
only an useless pain, but rather by being 
thankful for it, and setting it to work in the 
quiet new life whose daily experiences could 
be seldom richer—often poorer—than this 
first day, when she had spoken kindly to a 
stranger, and found work for a needy woman. 

“Tf it helps to make me watchful and ten- 
der and kind and hopeful,” she said to her- 
self, “then the love which was such a misery 
at first, will be a real blessing to my life. I 
shall like to get a blessing that way. And if 
it helps me to help anybody, then it will be a 
blessing to them too! And some day, some- 
where, the blessing may return to its source. 
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tiful happiness it would be to be able to go 
to him and say, ‘See, it is not lost. I found 
it, and put it out to interest.’ Fancy what it 
would be to have that to say to one who was 
bewailing a lost life ! 

“‘ Also, if I am doing, in ever such small 
ways, what seems to be others’ work, it helps 
my faith that others will be raised up to do 
the work I cannot do! 

“ Friend of mine, whom I may never name, 
except to God, you have wrought bitter 
wrongs, and you must have bitter sufierings, 
but you shall never have to feel that you 
have really wronged me. You have given 
me my nobler self. It will be one good 
work that you have wrought under the sun !” 

And just then the bells, which had ceased 
their pealing, began to chime gently forth-- 

“ If some poor wandering child of Thine 
Have spurned to-day the voice divine, 
~ Now, Lord, the gracious work begin, 

Let him no more lie down in sin.” 
Of course, the bells could only chime forth 
the air to which Keble’s beautiful hymn is 
usually sung. But Sarah Russell always 
heard those words in that air! 


CHAPTER I, ‘ 


“ New men, strange faces, other minds.” 
TENNYSON. 





NexT morning Sarah Russell was her usual | 


quiet, unremarkable self. 

She was in no haste to come to any con- 
clusion with Mrs. Stone. A few days’ actual 
experience would be worth all that good 
woman’s letters of recommendation, not that 
Miss Russell undervalued these things. She 
knew they are a most necessary and useful 
condition of the ordinary workings of this life 
of ours. But while she knew that many 
valued acquaintances had come to her by 
letters of introduction, and that one excellent 
servant had brought her a twenty years’ 
character, she knew also that she had found 
most of her dearest friends in less direct ways, 
and that the most faithful domestic she had 
ever known had been a stranger, whose hus- 
band—an emigrant tramper—had died in his 
wanderings, and who had been received into 
the farm in the first instance just to keep her 
from starving. We are searching for the 
fittest friends and helps to sweeten and sur- 
round our existence, and these details may 
often give us a means of wider choice. Their 
only possible danger is when we let them grow 
into fetters—becoming paralyzed in our little 
go-carts, till we cannot read God’s recommen- 
dation in face and voice and circumstances 
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So she found Mrs. Stone some sewing | | mind as Jane came forward and put two 


wherewith to employ her time, while she her- | 
self went out alone 

Sarah 
living in London. 
two sisters of about her own age, Jane 
Isabella Russ ell. 


These were her cousins, 
and 









in close connection. Anybody who wants to 
escape from al! must this world an 
inconveniently small and complicated place. 

Sarah Russell knew her cousin Jane’s ad- 
dress, but as not a sure whether the 
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through the streets whether she would be her 
favourite still, The other sister, Isabella, 


familia “Tibbie,” | aad seemed to 





Russell had at least two relations | 
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ney had been very inti- | 


mate as girls twenty years ago, but they 
had nev ny correspondence, thoug ch | 
they hz y heard of each other, as | 
people almost “ eA do who have once been 


had been her | 
as she walked | 


| the store-room 


her a sharp, queer Yet since | 
those days i 1 known times and moods 
vhe n she had 1 felt she would like a little talk 


‘ith her cousin Tibbie. 


Miss, sell found the journey between 


Rus 








her hotel and her cousin’s hou rather too 
oa and she finished it in a cab. Miss | 
Jane’s abode was in a south-western suburb, 
very near the river. It was a small double 
house, behind a high cli hedge, which 
shut out intrud ng eyes and shut in the in- 





mates. The pathway from the 
garden gate was not ‘only cov 
at the sides, and adorned with 
plants. The garden gate was 
Miss Sarah heard two or 

within the house be the servant came 


to admit her. 

She was ito the drawing-room on 
he right side of the vail. It was a 
small room, with a very thick carpet, very 
rich wall pa ount of gilding, and 

and demons. All 
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the dim light in the chamber came coloured 
throug! delicate-hued transparent curtains. 
There were a few pictures—a very fair copy 
of Rubens’s Descent from the Cross; one by | * 
some Dutch ar representing a burgher 
family at dinner; a good copy “of Murillo’s 
beggar boys; and a smirking family portrait, 
which Sarah remembered, .™ Sir ‘Thomas 


Lawrence. 

Miss Russell sent up her name and a word 
or two of explanation on her card, and then 
sat down and waited for about five moments 
before her relative came to welcome her. 

She came at last with a little rustling rush. 
“ T thought she was taller,” flashed into Sarah’s 





door to the | 
zed 
| bination—she was too young and too old. 
three bolts drawn | ‘ 








soft | 
flabby hands over her cousin’s in a kind of 
feeble grasp that smothered any response. 

“O my dear,” she began, “I kept you 
waiting a moment, not from want of feeling, 
but from excess of it! It gave me quitea 
shock when I saw your card. dared not 
venture down till I had taken my drops. My 
feeble frame will ill bear surprises—even 
pleasant ones, as this is. You find me a poor 
creature, Cousin Sarah. But we are none of 
us getting younger, are we, dear? We are all 
failing an nd be; ginning to remember our latter 
end.” 

And then as she dropped 
form of greeting, and 
pillowy lounging chair, Sarz 
really looki ing at her. 

“Can she be really less than a year older 
than me ?” she thought, silently, as she looked 
at the withered figure and complexion, some- | 
thing like an apple when it is brought from | 
towards the close of winter. 
And yet Jane Russell had carefully evaded 
every sign of age in the standard arrange- 
ments of her attire. Her light silk gown was 

conuettnnty made, and though her hair might 
be rather thin above the brow, there was no 
scantiness about the heavy bra 2ids that seemed 
as if they must v weigh down the small head 





her little hugging 
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chance of 
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aud sin aking are k. ‘The secret only came out 
in the accidental accessories—the swansdown | 
ruff at her ; thn the Shetland shawl about 
her shoulders, ry silk mittens on her hands. 
There was a want of harmony in the com- 


Isabella live with you?” Sarah 





No, oh no,” Jane dh. lied ; “Tibbie can- 
: herself ’ with me. She is very 
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poor Ha. It is a great yar to 
il trial when one’s relations 
does not come here very 


peculiar, 


It is an awft 
peculiar, She 
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much. I often tell her that I wonder she 

does not see it to be a duty a give more of 

her time and attention to her poor frail sister 

who may not trot 1€ l ng, | rt, 

Tibbie is s so peculiar that I am often glad 
She 


when she goes away. upsets me 
“T used to think Isabella rather fierce 
times, i ] but since then 












aid Miss Sarah, “ 
have ‘thought that perhaps I d lid not under- 
S stand | 1er. Lhave felt the { force of some of her r | 
sayings that used to puzzlé me very much.’ 

“« Oh, but orhint she u sed to be is nothing 
to what she is now,” cried Jane. “She has | 
entirely ec lipsed her old self.” 

“ Of course, nobody stands still,” | 


Sarah. 


assented 
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“Well, perhaps not,” said Jane; 
do think that those who have 
matter in them cannot change much.” 

“Oh, but a living root grows,” Sarah ob- 
served. 

“Very likely you may think it a weakness 
in me,—you see I am not a clever woman, 
only a humble-minded one,” said Jane, with 
a self-satisfied smile, “ but I do like people 
who do not change much, [like to be quite 
sure what people are, and to find them just 
the same the next time. I suppose you will 
think it an ill compliment, Sarah, but I don’t 
think you are much changed. However, 
Isabella will be here this morning, so you 
will have an opportunity of seeing her, and I 
hope she will be im a nice mood; but you 
must have patience with her, and not be 
easily affronted. And now tell me about 
yourself. How is it you never got married ?” 

“T am afraid that would be a long story 
for this short visit,” Sarah answered with a 
smile ; “it might involve the history of ever) 
day and every mood since I saw you last.” 

“ Ah, I daresay you have your own secrets 
and disappointments to keep, like everybody 
else,” said Jane. “Only you have come from 
a country where there are so many more men 
than women, that the women must have more 
chances than here. It is nothing ameneypaten 
for us to be old maids. Though I must say 
from my own experience, that a woman with 
money does not want for offers. That’s one 
of Tibbie’s eccentricities—whenever I happen 


to mention this subject, she always will blurt | 
| room, and: there stopped short and looked 


out, ‘ Well, nobody wanted to marry me, in 
spite of myself, but quite the reverse.’ Is it 
not curious that I know no more of the his- 
tory of Tibbie’s affections than if I was a 
perfect stranger? She is so close. I have 
sometimes tried to lead to the subject, think- 








ing it might be relief to her, but she always 
says sharply, ‘Hold your tongue, Jane ; this 


is where the curse of Babel stands —— 
us two. This is where our language is cc 
founded, so that we may not understand on 
another’s ig For poor Tibbie | ut 
I think a sadly irreverent way of dealing w 
the Bible. Add what kind of serva you 
get over in America? Did not you find that 
a great trouble? I think it must be dreadful 
to “be always afraid of offending people, and 
treading on their dignity. It is so mucl 
better to have a state of feeling in which 
people know better than to be offended, and 
understand that they have no dignity.” 

Sarah Russell drew a long breath. Should 
she begin a discussion, or should she keep to 
plain tacts? She took the wiser course. 
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“but I | “We had all kinds of servants, good and 


bad,” she said. “They used not to be 
offended with us. We often had to ask them 
to do things which were not included in their 
wages, and for which they would not have 
been hired, and they did them all the better 
because it was clearly understood that they 
were just one human being’s duty to another. 
I know there is a difference out there. My 
last servant, who had only been with me a 
few months, cried when I came away, and 
gave me a kiss!” 

“ Oh, what horrid presumption!” said Jane. 

* But then I always kissed my nurse when 
I was a child,” Sarah went on. 

“ But would you have all our servants kiss- 
ing us ?—dirty, low creatures, who never wash 
their teeth!” sighed Jane. 

“ They will not want to kiss us till it is 
proper that they should,” said Sarah. ‘There 
is a law of God and nature underlying all 
these etiquettes.” 

“T believe e youare as badas Tibbie, after all,” 
was Jane’s comment, “ and yet, to look at you, 
you seem just the kind of person to be quite 
right and proper. And I'm quite persuaded 
that you are so. It is only living in that 
radical, impudent country, that has touched 
you a little, and now you are here again you 
will socn be like the rest of us.” 

Saraly smiled serenely. 

“ But that was Tibbie’s knock,” 
“and here she is.” 

The hostess did not rise to meet her sister, 
who came. sivaight into the middle of the 


said Jane, 


at the stranger. Tibbie was about the middle 
height, with an 2rect and vigorous, though 
ght figure, and :. face whose | expression, for 
want of a better word, may be called direct. 
She looked at her cousin, and Sarah Russell 
lt that her glance of a second went deeper 
than Jane’s gaze of an hour. 
“You are our cousin Sarah,” she said, with 
a smile breaking over her face like sunlight 
ver a crag. “You are as different as you 
i be, but I should have known you any- 
where . 
“T told her she was exactly the same,” said 
ane. “And so she is, only older.” 

She is not older,” asserted Tibbie, “ she 
is younger. You know you are, Cousin Sarah,” 

“T’ve often hing like it,” Sarah 
admitted, smiling. 

“Of course you have. 


the reason? When we 
just old animals, and the animal wears 
away, we become young aot that is to say, 


we should do so.” 
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said “She'll say you’re improved, whether ee 
thinks so or not, when you ask her like that,” 
interrupted Jane. 


“You are improved,” said Sarah ; 


| “T would not express it exactly so,” 
Sarah. 

“T’m sure you could be put into a mad- 
house for the kind of things you say, Tibbie,” 
observed Jane. as much as you should be.” 

“ Perhaps I ought to be put into a mad- “You are a honest woman, and you have 
house for some things I don’t say, Jane,” | hit the mark. If you had said I had not im- 
retorted the other. “And now, Cousin j proved, I should not have cared, for I know 
Sarah, am I improved? What do you |I have, but ” and she stopped short. 
think ?” i “I hope you have remembered to change 


“but not 




















your clothes between coming here, and going | your mission woman enough to enable her to | 
up and down your fever courts and alleys,” | keep up two complete changes of garments.” 
said Jane. “She gets as much as she got when she 
“ My dear sister, I do these things without | turned a mangle,” said Jane, ‘ ‘we don’t want 
your asking me, and for a wider reason than | to hold out any worldly incentive to God’s 
your especial sake, But since you have such | service.’ 
a clear conviction of the beauty of these| “Ofcourse not,’ Tibbie answered. “Of 
sanitary precautions, I wonder you don’t pay | course God made quite an unworthy conces- 
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sion to the weakness of human nature, when 
He taught through St. Paul that godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having promise of 
the life which now is, and of that which is to 
come.” 

“You take such a low, worldly view of 
things, Isabella,” said Jane. ‘“ We wish our 
Christian workers to be partakers of Christ’s 
great sacrifice for others.” 

“And your only way of doing so is by 
making yourself a partaker as was the Roman 
carpenter who made the cross!” ‘Tibbie 
replied. 

“T don’t like your way of speaking,” said 
Jane, “ but I know you, and I just bear it. 
But you needn’t shock Cousin Sarah with 
your reckless words.” 

“Cousin Sarah is not shocked at my 
words,” Tibbie answered ; “ but if it will be 
any comfort to you to know it, Jane, she is 
shocked at me! Cousin Sarah, what have 
you been doing all this while? Can you not 
give us a line or two from the history you 
have got somewhere—well worth knowing ?” 

“Your impertinence is wonderful,” said 
Jane, “the idea of asking anybody for the 
story of their life! You know all that con- 
cerns you—that Sarah isa single lady, with 
an independency—that she had more sense 
than to throw away herself and her money 
on people who really only care for the 
latter.” ° 

“Well, Jane, I can’t see your own objec- 
tions to marrying a man who honestly wanted 
the fingering of your fortune,” Tibbie replied. 
“ All that you required in a husband was 
somebody to look after your investments, and 
take your railway tickets, and see you home 
of evenings. You have to pay your solicitor 
and your page to do these things in a spas- 
modic sort of way ; why should you think it 
unfair to pay somebody a little better to do 
them well? I think it would have been a 
perfectly just contract! By a certain beauti- 
ful arrangement of circumstances, which 
never leaves a demand without a supply, 
there are always plenty of men who are just 
fit for these duties and for no others, and if 
women like you spitefully check their careers 
in the only development possible to them, they 
fall a sad burden on their families or the 
world in general. But probably what 
Cousin Sarah and I wanted in husbands was 
not to be bought by our three or four hundred 
a year, or by any other fixed price, else how 
gladly would we have given it!” 

“There is your light-minded style of 
speech!” said Jane. 

“Ts it a light-minded style of speech? I 


” 





am sure I am in sad and sober earnest,” 
responded Tibbie. “But now, Cousin 
Sarah, where are you living at present, and 
what do you mean to do with yourself?” 

“T am staying just now at the Rood 
Hotel, Hallowgate, in the city,” Sarah 
answered, “and I would not form any plan 
for the future till I had seen my friends, and 
taken their advice.” 

“TI wonder if the people who advise you 
know their own advice by the time you have 
acted it out!” said Tibbie. “I shan’t ex- 
pect to know mine, if I give you any.” 

“ Fancy putting up at Hallowgate!” cried 
Jane. ‘Think what an address to give! 
How did you find it out ?” 

“ A woman whom I have hired as a tem- 
porary maid, knew the house and recom- 
mended it,” Sarah answered. “And she 
was right, for it is a most comfortable 
establishment. And the Hallowgate itself is 
very quiet, though it is in the heart of noise.” 

“Yes, I know there are all kinds of dull 
corners in the city,” said Jane. “ But I 
should have thought that you would have 
found your way to the fashionable quarter, 
where you could have amused yourself with 
crowds of agreeable, civilised people enjoy- 
ing themselves all day long, instead of going 
where you cannot come in or out without 
buffeting with crowds of rough, common 
people, fighting and pushing to gain their 
daily bread.” 

“Perhaps Cousin Sarah is like me!” in- 
terrupted Tibbie, “and thinks that there’s a 
deal more fun in work than in play, and that 
real play is only possible after real work and 
before it !”* 

“T must say that I think fashionable crowds 
are very dreary,” Sarah observed; “at any 
rate they are so when we are sad or dis- 
heartened, as we are all apt to be sometimes.” 

“Fancy driving round the Ring, and 
calling it air and exercise!” said Tibbie. 
“ One might as well take a constitutional on 
a tread-mill.” 

“You are condemning far better people 
than yourself,” remarked Jane. 

“I’m not condemning anybody,” said 
Tibbie, stoutly. ‘ Cousin Sarah and I are 
only looking at things out of our own eyes;! 
For my own part, Rotten Row is more dan- 
gerous to my faith in God than all the 
atheistical books and doctrines that were ever 
promulgated, and I cannot go there without 
working myself up into prophetic rage, so that 
I have to come away quickly, lest I should 
put on my cursing cap.” 

“But the angels see more sOtrowful sights 
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than you can see, and yet I’m sure they don’t 
feel so!” said Sarah, gently. 

Tibbie looked at her. y, that’s it,” she 
said, quickly. “ But we can only climb as 
far as we can, and till we can take the next 
step, it is all the same to us as if it were not 
there.” 

“T think it ought not to be quite the same,” 
suggested Sarah. “Is there no such thing 


| as faith ?” 


“ Ah, faith in God,” said Tibbie, a sudden 
gravity settling overherrestlessface. “AsI say, 
the step 7 be there, but till we can climb 
it, it is the same to us as if it were not.” 

“But does not the greater include the 
less?” Sarah asked. “And can we really 
have faith in God if our idea of Him is, that 


| He will not enable us, in due time, to take 


| Ourselves 
| these questions 


that we should take? Have not we 
pledges to help our faith? For 
seldom trouble us, till we 
have already advanced so far on our spiritual 
J 
way as to know God, however dimly, as ‘ the 
Lord which teacheth us to pre which 
leadeth us by the way that we should go.’” 
Tibbie shook her head. “I don’t know 
that I have come any way at ail yet,” she 
J J<'y 


any step 


) 
rofit, 


| said. There seems to be always something 
before me that will set me back to the very 
beginning.” 
“Ah, now you are’ both talking meta- 
physical mysteries, quite beyond me,” said 








Jane. “All I want to know is, if Tibbie’ 
sensibilities are so shocked at the sight o! 
respectable, well-bred people, how can she 
bear the sight of her dirty crowds in White- 
chapel? I’m sure they shock me. I really 
can’t bear to think I’m living in the same 
world with them.” 
“ Well, it isn’t easy to explain how it is 
that these pain me less,” said Tibbie, turning 
to her sister with greater sympathy than sh 
had shown towards her yet. “ Only it seems | 
to me as if to these people, the opening of the 
least door of hope may let in so much light, 
while on those—I mean those who have given 
themselves up to ‘a life of fashion and ‘plea- 
sure ’—it seems as if so many doors of hope | 
have mga, and yet they are in such dark- | 
ness! Figuratively put, there seems as much 
difference between them as between a man 
only shut in a dark room, and a blind man. 
Or truer metaphor still, the difference be- 
tween a blind man, who may be cured bya 
simple surgical operation, and another who 
has shut his eyes in desperate madness and 
refuses to open them. Somehow it does not | 
seem so bitterjy bad when the soul starves in 
a starved body, as when the body is flourishing 









| does not seem able 


| feelers stretching tow 


| hopeful side,” 


3 
€ ; corresponaence 


| that was when we 


| and eternity 


and well-nurtured and the soul starving within. 
In the latter case, it seems as if there was no 
hole for help to put through her hand.” 

“ And it is saddest of all, when the im- 
prisoned soul seems to realise its darkness, 
and comes and looks through the bars that it 
to break,” said Sarah. 
“Some of the saddest faces I have ever seen 
have been those of fashionable men and wo- 
men who have got all that this world can 
give, only to find that it pr fiteth them 





nothing. But then the very sadness and dis- 
satisfaction are nothing but the first faint 


rards the li ght. - 


I see you are standing 
said Tibbie. 
“JT can never find anywhere 


“ Ah, 


ancel’c 
on the angel Ss 


1 - and 
else to stand 
< t 

) 


at all,” Sarah answered simply. ‘“ But it is 
ime now that I should go back to the Hal- 


lowgate.” 

“Won’t you stay to my early dinner?” 
asked Jane, ‘ though rena son hed nothing 
but a little roast por} , but I 
wouldn’t wish to make a stranger of you.” 

“Thank you,” said but I ordered 
dinner at the hotel before I came away.” 

“ And when you have your usual bad head- 
ache this afternoon, Jane,’ put in Tibbie, 
‘don’t imagine that God is ially afflicting 
you because you are one of his fe avoured 

tints, but simply understand that He is not 
nclined to work a miracle to avei 








Oa 


Sarah, “ 














the natural 





cts of pork and mince-pie !’ 

“‘T don’t take up with new-fangled ways in 
any oe 4 jane retorted. Why shouldn’t 

e be able to eat what all our ancestors ate?” 


“ But you see ‘the world 
new ways, Jane,” said Tibbie. 
choose to live one-half of your 
lives, it won’t let you live the 
have gas in your rooms, and you 
and travel in rail 
digested acorns once, but then 
> dressed in woad and lived 






believe we 


in a tree.” 
“TI do believe the 


spirit is best kept in 
changing conditions 1 





tials now,” 
under the 
I wish you 


gt 
Tibi Jic, 


“ Ah, well, these are a n-e 
sighed Jane. “ We are no > I nger 
bondage of the Judaical | 
would try to enter into religion, 

“Well, I wot 88 t trust “opinion 1s ON 
or politics which luring the ab- 
sorption of roast oh and “mince-pie,” said 
Tibbie, “so I daren’t receive views of God 
given out under the same inspi- 
ration. And now, if you'll take me, Cousin 
Sarah, Pll go back with you to the ‘Hallow- 
gate.” 
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“ And when am I to see you again?” asked 
Jane, as they shook hands at parting. “I 
daresay you will feel rather lonesome in Lon- 
don—I shall be always glad to see you, but 
not on Mondays, Wednesdays, or Fridays, for 
those are my nights for prayer-meeting and 

weekly services. And never come between 
th ee and five, for my weak state of health 
compels me to keep quiet in my own room 
during those hours. I would ask t 


you to 


spend next Sabbath with me, but I make a | 


rule never to receive any visitor on that day, 
and it is dangerous to make exceptions to 
rules, isn’t it? But any other time that you 
like I shall be enchanted to see you.” 


“Well,” said Tibbie, as the maid carefully | 


locked the garden-gate behind the two cousins, 
“thank God that His open air is neither 
coloured nor scented in any universal kind 
of way. Or what would suit some would 
poison others. But, according to Jane, it is 
universally coloured and 1 scented, only I have 
neither eyes nor nose. Then I thank God I 
haven’t, that’s all !” 


CHAPTER II. 


“ In dark dreams tossing to and fro.” 





4 


THEY 
the Rood Hotel. 
another 
Still, as she recalled. to Sarah’s memory the 
places of historical ‘interest through which 
they were passing, there was enough in her 
words to show that hers was one of those 
minds which are not too ready to accept all 
“facts” as such, and which cannot let any 
thought pass through them without giving it 
their own characteristic touch. 

Mrs. Stone came to wait upon them the 
moment they entered. She looked as if she 
had been crying, but she spoke much more 
cheerfully than Sarah had heard her do yet. 
She had done the task which had been allot 
to her, and added— 

“ T just took the liberty of going out and 
taking a look about. I was born in the 
court just round the corner, and I had all 
my 8 days in Hallowgate. For I’ve had 
some good times, though I’m apt to forget 
’em when I get darkened-like. It’s a queer 
world, and that’s what it is. For the sight 0’ 
the corner window where my mother used to 
sit and work—the old cracked pane’s in it 
yet—did me more good than any sermon 
I’ve heard these last ten years.” 

“The good woman seems to think that a 
tremendous comparison,” said Tibbie, as Mrs. 
Stone left them seated at the dinner-table. 


Tibbie Russell ehiaaid 


4 
ted 


did not speak much all the way to | 


|and hold it up for wh 


| the flesh. 


being apart from her sister Jane. | « 
o 


“ But I can easjly understand anything doing 
one more good than sermons. Don’t be 
frightened, cousin Sarah, I go to church 
seguieriy every Sunday, I can do the letter of 
my duty, and I do it. . 

“‘ But you mean to say 
any good ?” asked Sarah. 

. * Never, * said Tibbie. 
really yr to say that you d 

. Ye 2s,” Sarah answere: 1 

ot, I know it is my own f 

a Then you must be accus 
different sermons to what we get,” said Tibbie 
decisively. 

Sarah smiled. “I don’t go to church only 
for the sermon,” she answered, “I go there 
to worship God, to take my mind quite 
we at least as empty as I can make it, 
itever blessing God 
may see fit to pour therein. My meaning of 
the phrase, ‘House of God,’ is a retreat 
whence we shut out the world, as far as the 
world can ever be shut out while we are in 
If we take the world in with us, 
it is no House of God.” 

“Tsn’t that separating life 
said Tibbie. 

“No, no, quite the reverse,” Sarah an- 
swered eagerly. “It separates them only as 
the sleep that renews us for labour separates 

yur days. We go to bed, and sleep soundly, 
and in the morning we find ourselves strong 
to do tasks and solve _ difficulties which would 
have beaten us the night t be fore. If we had 
gone to bed, and lain awake hunting our own 
brains, we should “sab risen the worse rather 
than the better. And I can tell you of an 
experience I havé had more than once,—but 
once in particular. I was hard beset by cer- 
tain circumstances. I had done the very 
best that was in me, and was still defeated 
and at fault, And hen Sunday came, and I 

thought to myself it w 


s like a white flag on 
a battle- field, ‘and I must sit down 


that you never get 


“ Now, 


0?” 


do you 


ult.” 

















and take 


| my breath, and wash my spiritual garments, 


so that I might begin afresh when the truce 
was over. And it was easier and safer to do 
this in the House of God, where I had often 
before received his bl “ssing, than in my own 
rooms, where I had to live out my struggle, and 
where every object at present was associated 
with it. I did not go there that day specially 
to pray over my trouble. I had prayed all 
through. I went there to get quiet that I 
might hear the answer. I thought the ar- 
swer would only be a ‘hush,’ that should 
soothe me back yh strength and patience. 
And that did come first, Tibbie. For the 
trouble rolled away, so that Pelt within my« 
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tomed to very | 


and religion ?” 
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self that I must have been little better than 
mad to be so troubled by it. And as I was 
sitting there, pondering the great love of God, 
and thinking how this world and its affairs 
are nothing but a road to Him, there came 
to me an idea which was one of the last 
likely to enter my mind. It said to me, 
‘Write a certain letter to a certain person, 
and your difficulty will be surmounted and 
all will go well.’ And the first thing I did 
next morning was to write that letter, and the 
difficulty was got over, and all did go well. 
And that was the good I got by going to 
church that day,—and I don’t think it was 
sO very separate from my life, Tibbie.” 

“*Wouldn’t the minister have been horrified 
at that kind of blessing ?” asked Tibbie, with 
something very like a scoff. 

“T think not,” was the quiet answer. “I 
believe he was a man who believed in the truth 
of the Bible, though he may have been one of 
those who are a little apt to look at it through 
the wrong end of the surveying glass.” 

“‘T suppose you read the Bible a great 
deal, cousin Sarah,” said Tibbie. “I used 
to read a chapter daily too, but I’ve left off 
lately. * It. didn’t do me any good. The 
men who made the catechisms seemed to 
get all they wanted out of it, and there 
doesn’t seem anything left forme. One has 
got it all at second hand. And the best one 
has does not seem to me to have come from it. 
For people say that it teaches that nearly 
everybody is going to hell and can’t help it, 
and yet I can’t feel it right not to go and give 
those poor creatures at the East End some 
little bit of earthly comfort on their way there, 
and I can’t help thinking that that is better 
than sitting still and leaving them alone.” 

Cousin Sarah looked grave. “ Of course 
it is,” she answered, “only I scarcely know 
what would have awakened that feeling in you 
except something in the Bible itself. ‘The phi- 
lanthropy of pagan philosophy never worked 
itself into common helpfulness, It could 
make grand regulations for the progress of 
the strong and beautiful in life, but it had no 
hand stretched back to draw forward the halt 
and the maimed and the broken in mind or 
body. It revealed the King who cares for 
his mighty men and his lovely court—not the 
Father who cares for all.” 

“Well,” said Tibbie, “but I know well 
enough that nothing one can do can make 
some of these people grow into holiness, or 
even into such purity as would make them 
tolerable anywhere but in their own filthy 
dens. I never try todo it now. I used to 
do so. Once won a time I used to visit in 








a workhouse, and there was an old woman 
there over whom I used to preach, and read, 
and pray. She had been a foundling brought 
up in the workhouse, and then sent to a low 
service, and then she had walked the streets, 
and then she had kept a wicked house, and 
now she was back in the workhouse to die. 
She was never glad to see me; she used to 
lie cursing and swearing, and saying that she 
knew she was going to hell, and she guessed 
she’d be at peace there, with nobody coming 
bothering her. But at last, when I knew she 
was going away, poor thing, from the last 
chance, I began to take her a little tea when- 
ever I went. She had no taste for tea—she 
had drank too much gin and brandy—and 
she went on cursing and swearing the same 
as ever, but she took to calling me ‘my 
dear.’ And she told the nurse that ‘ it wasn’t 
the differ between the tea and the gruel that 
she cared about, it was the differ between a 
thing that was given o’ choice, and a thing 
that was given o’ grudge.’ And then she 
died, and of course there was no doubt where 
she went,—and the value of my work all re- 
turned to myself, and it was just a pair of red 
eyes for a day, and a sore heart for a month, 
and many a twitch ever since!” 

“* But who told you where she had _— 
Sarah asked. “ Not the Bible, Tibbie. The 
Bible leaves many mysteries mysterious, 
throwing out grand suggestions that the 
greatest minds can never “Timit into form, but 
on this point it is certainly plain— Judge 
not, that ye be not judged. Who art thou 
that judgest another man’s servant? To his 
own master he’standeth or falleth. There- 
fore thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever 
thou art, that judgest’ (‘whosoever,’ notice, 
Tibbie), ‘for wherein thou judgest another, 
thou condemnest thyself, for thou that 
judgest doeth the same things.’ ‘ Unto 
whom much is given, of him shall be much 
required.’ ‘And base things of the world, 
and things which are despised, hath God 
chosen, yea, and things which are not, to 
bring to nought things that are.’ Why, 
Tibbie, who shall say that the rough recog- 
nition of a life and: love before utterly strange 
to that darkened soul, was not the poor 
sign possible to her of that rousing of new 
life within herself, which goes under the name 
of ‘conversion?’ I think we should some- 
times understand this better if we used 
Christ’s own phrase of ‘new birth.’ Baby- 
life of any kind can only show such faint 
signs. You do not expect it to talk and tell 
its feelings; it is enough to.cry and turn 
towards Love.” 
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“Well, I know I’ve had those kind of 
thoughts myself,” said Tibbie ; “but then I 
thought that was because I was quite wrong, 
and had set up my will against God’s. 
Jane always said so, and Jane reads the 
Bible a great deal and enjoys going to church 
—I don’t know, though, that Jane reads the 
Bible so very much, but she is always reading 
pious books. And whenever I try to interest 
her in my savings clubs, and temperance 
pledges, and lending libraries, she shakes 
her head and says it is all dead morality— 
the Law, and not the Gospel.” 

“ But surely Jane forgets that the book of 
Leviticus is in the Bible, and that though it 
was a special code fora special race, country, 
and epoch, yet that it can no more be dead 
than any true word of God can die,—that is, 
only as the seed dieth that it may live again 
in a wider form. Is it not a type that all 
physical life and all sanitary measures are 
part of his kingdom and of his law? There 
are those who hold that God’s grace can 
triumph over every outward condition, and 
so it can, but scarcely, I think, as they mean 
it. If they think physical surroundings do 
not signify, let them carry their argument to 
its logical conclusion, and preach to the 
idiot, the raving madman, and the man in 
delirium tremens. Would not they begin by 
striving to rouse the deadened mind, to 
soothe the disordered intellect, to sober the 


drunkard? And must not smaller physical | 


conditions also operate to help or hinder 
though in smaller degree? God gives food 
to all flesh after its kind. He does not cast 
pearls before swine, for that would lose the 
pearls and not benefit the pigs. Why, Tibbie, 
Christ distinctly said that the word He brought 
had not come to destroy the law, but to 
fulfil. The law-keeping which He blamed 
was that which preserved the letter at the 
expense of the spirit, something the same as 
if we kept up the Mosaic regulations for the 
cure and prevention of that leprosy which in 
its eastern meaning is unknown in England, 
instead of framing new rules for checking the 
spread of cholera, or small-pox, or those dis- 
eases where sin works itself into chronic 
forms of physical degradation. Why, Tibbie, 
God is God of both soul and body, and they 
must go hand in hand in his service.” 

‘But if this is the true light in which to 
read the Bible (and it does make it seem more 
interesting at the present moment), why does 
not everybody see it in this light —why can’t 
I—why doesn’t Jane ?” said Tibbie. 

Sarah smiled almost sadly. “TI think it is 
generally something in ourselves—something 





in our lives which comes between. Shall we 
look at the sun with a film over our eyes, and 
wonder that he is darkened? God has been 
very good to me in this way, Tibbie,” and 
the soft voice shook a little and the sweet 
eyes moistened, “but His goodness is very 
terrible sometimes, Tibbie. He may set us 
free by letting our bonds grow so fast that we 
must burst them or die! He may make 
room within us for a spiritual gift by empty- 
ing us in heart and life, Tibbie.” 

Tibbie rose and put her arms round her 
neck and kissed her. ‘There! you're the 
first person I’ve kissed for these last ten 
years !” she said characteristically, “ you dar- 
ling! Don’t you think I don’t know what 
you must have come through before you could 
have come out where you are now! I do. 
Don’t I understand how what used to puzzle 
my childish literalness why Bunyan put the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death in the middle 
of the Pilgrimage? I do, because I’m in it. 
And I’m caught in one of the snares, traps, 
gins, or nets there, so that I shall never get 
out, and cannot rise to follow your voice, 
though I hear it going on before me!” 

‘**Q, dear Tibbie, and it is all of your own 
will that you stay there,” said Sarah. “ For 
neither death nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, can really have power to sepa- 
rate us from the love of God which is manifest 
in Christ Jesus. You'll have to go forward, 
Tibbie, and you don’t know what. you're 
losing while you are holding yourself back.” 

But Tibbie’s glow of earnest emotion had 
once more veiled itself in its wonted mask of 
quaint satire. 

“St. Paul was so different to pious people 
nowadays,” she said, “St. Paul was so sure 
about God and truth. But nowadays the 
people who say they are sure are so frightened 
of everything that one can’t help thinking 
they feel their stronghold shaking beneath 
them. The modern version of St. Paul’s 
grand assurance is ‘the first scientific in- 
quiry, the first new idea, the first improved 
rendering of a Hebrew or Greek word, may 
separate us from the love of God, therefore 
away with inquiries, ideas, and verbal criti- 
cism ;’ and then they wonder and condemn 
when the outer world echoes back their own 
thought in this other form, ‘If God be not 
greater than these small things, let Him go! 
We cannot worship one who is narrower than 
our own ell and shallower than our own 
plummet.’ But who originates the libel, 
Sarah ? I will confess to yeu @jat I have often 
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left Jane wondering in myself whether even 
God and immortality were anything more than 
shadows cast by this world on a blank mirror 
of eternity. I don’t really think so—I try not 
to think so—I try to hold the horrible doubt 
away from me, as a man who was growing 
colour blind would try to realise the landscape 
apart from his own defective vision. But, oh, 
Sarah, why am I left like this? Why was not | 
I left nearer the beginning, unquestioning and | 
unquestioned, like ‘the beasts that perish, and 
like half the human world (though somehow 
I can’t wish that) ; but why am I not carried 
further on—if there be a ‘further on?” 

“ Dear Tibbie,” said Sarah, “ when you will 
say these things to me, I must not forbear to 
ask, ‘Are you sure you are doing your part? 
Is there no law of God which you are con- 
sciously breaking? Don’t answer me. An- 
swer your own heart.” | 

“ T will answer you,” said Tibbie. “ THere | 
is. But there are conditions to that law 
which exempt me. And if there were not, it 
would be all the same to me, for without 
those conditions it would be an unjust and 
cruel law.” 

“ But all conditions are smaller than the 
law they regulate,” pleaded Sarah. “ And | 
they may be another person’s share under it, 
and not yours.” 

“Well, let me believe that they exempt 








| habits, Sarah,’ 


me,” said Tibbie, hardly, “ for if I found they 
did not, I should disobey it all the same, and 
then I should know that I was in the outer 
darkness among weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, and I should just curse God and stay 
there !” 

“‘O Tibbie, Tibbie,” sigh 
sorrow are you not laying up for yourself! If 
you would only say to God, ‘Hold me still 
and patient till thou givest me strength to 
keep this law and to step out into thy sun- 
light.’ It would come so soon then! 

At that moment Mrs. Stone knocked at 
the door to ask if it was not time for the 
evening reading. She had thought Miss 
Isabella Russell was gone, and finding her 
mistake, retreated with many apologies. But 
Isabella rose to go. 

“Your maid | nas soon fallen into your 
she said. 

So it seems,” said Sarah. 
stay and join us, Tibbie ?’ 

“No,” Tibbie answered. “You would 
think I was really joining, and your belief 
would make me wretched, for I can’t really join 
in the Lord’s Prayer, and till I can I won't.” 

“ Good night, Tibbie,” said Sarah. “ And 
may God be with you to the end, and bring 
you safely through. I think He must be very 
near you now, or you wouldn’t be so sorely 
troubled.” 





Sarah, “ what 


“Won't you 
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O understand another’ s opinions we must | 
not look 
we must get with some measure of oie 
sympathy into the parlour. Some people 
stand at a distance, and see only the glare on 
the window glass; others go up and look in, 
with their face to it, and are pn that | | 
this is resented, 





Bunyan, no doubt, had his reasons for 
making Christian precede Christiana in the | 
pilgrimage to the Celestial City, but the re- | 
verse order is the more general one. If the 
woman was “ first in the transgression,” it is 
now, more frequently, her faith which is the 
helper of man’s reason, or unreason. In the 
picture of a German artist (Friedrich) a cross | 
is seen standing on a rocky péak which 
towers up from a gloomy depth, through 
thick mists, into the clear heaven. To the | 
cross a womagggas seen clinging with the one | 


| sist evil may be co mparec dt to 


ODD TIMES. 


hand, while she stretches out the other to the 


man who is str uggling to ascend behind her. 


| It is a picture often verified in life, and w orthy 


to be pondered by wives, sisters, and mothers. 
“ Her children arise up, and call her blessed ; 
her husband also, and he praiseth her.” 


The efforts of an unregenerate 
ee > waves t 
break away from.the receding tide: tl 
vain and consta antly declining struggles ag 
the backward movement of the heart. ‘The 
falls of a regenerate man, on the other hand, 
are the recessions of the wave in an advancing 
tide ; the great progression will still be God- 
ward. W. hat we want is the ree of the new 
nature to overbear all the obstacles of wind 


ai inet 






| and sand, and this must be given by the 


attraction from above. 
JOHN KER. 
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IV.—A GLANCE AT THE MISSION PREMISES, AVARUA, RAROTONGA. 


N T E R- aman of enormous bulk), dying soon after, 
ING a a portion of it was hollowed out into a coffin 
modest for his majesty. The fall of Tuarea, 
enclo-| which had witnessed many a bloody sacri- 
sure from | fice, was emblematical of the utter fall of the 





the  vil-| old pagan system of worship. 
Lage Under the shadow of this tree grew up 
road, one Motoro and those other sons of Tangiia, 
| is sur- who were deified after death at Mangaia, 


prised by | and were worshipped down to “1824, and 
the sight} whose wooden representatives repose in the 
of a | museum of the London Missionary Society. 
church-, Tradition asserts that Rangi sent to Tangiia 
like edi-| ‘‘ to ask for one of his sons, who had grown 
fice with | up under the sacred shade of the ‘ tamanu’ 
a belfry, | leaves at Avarua, to be his god.” 
already The mission premises adjoin the marae, 
mo s s- and are exceedingly picturesque. Hedges of 
grown., ever-biooming roses guard the squares al- 
It has_ lotted to exotic flowers from the intrusion of 
galleries cows, who sacrilegiously browse upon the 
on three fragrant buds and blossoms. Long rows of 
s ides, | neat cottages for the students range on either 
and is neatly pewed throughout. The) sideof the mission-house. In the rear of the 
pulpit is a platform of snowy coral, beauti-| cottages is the smithy, close by a chestnut 
fully cut. Just above is a monument | tree ( Zuscarpus edulis),memorable as the place 
in memory of the Rev. A. Buzacott, who| where the original evangelists tremblingly 
built the church, and who laboured thirty | passed their first night on shore, protected 
years amongst these islanders. Among the | by Tapairu, the chieftainess who guided the 
numerous neat tombs outside, in memory of | martyr Williams to Rarotonga in 1821. A 
chiefs and people, is a tasteful tablet cover-| lecture-room and a printing-office complete 
ing all that is mortal of the Rev. William | the arrangements of this interesting mission 
Howe, of Tahiti. enclosure. 

Leaving this pretty village church, a smooth The first mission-house was built much 
gravel path conducts to the interior. The) nearer to the landing-place. A fearful 
mission-house now for the first time smiles | flood, referred to in the “‘ Enterprises,” com- 
pleasantly upon the visitor. 'An enormous | pelled Mr. Buzacott to seek for a better site. 
prostrate native mahogany tree (Ca//ophyllum|'The spot selected is well sheltered from 
inophyllum) lies close by the pathway. ‘This | hurricanes, and is at a considerable eleva- 
is the famous Tuarea, a tree of unknown| tion. Another advantage is a never-failing 
antiquity marking the site of a marae, called | spring of water, bursting out of the side of 
“the Acart of Rarotonga” (¢e manava a | the hill on which the mission-house is built. 
Rarotonga). Old men had asserted that There is, however, one serious drawback. 
whenever this magnificent tree should fall, a | Occasionally in the rainy season a tremen- 
stone seat formerly belonging to Tau would | dous torrent of water sweeps down the hill, 
be found imbedded in it. Great was the | and, despising the narrow channels dug for 
sensation when the fall of Tuarea, long | it, endeavours to force an entrance through 
an object of superstitious veneration, re-| the lower rooms. One dark night, when the 
vealed the seat occupied by ason of Tangiia * | missionary was wrapped in slumber, the turbid 
some five centuries since. | waters forced open the windows and doors, 
_ This mahogany tree fell, of sheer old age, | and filled the parlour, study, and lecture- 
in 1868. Makea Daniela (king of Avarua,| room, doing no slight damage to furniture 
7 Seats snd Kallis wee Dewitateal settlers on Raro- | and books. 
tonga. “4 On the steep slope at. the back are scores 





Tapairu (still living). 
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of magnificent orange-trees laden with fruit. 
Surely the yellow orange, contrasting with 
leaves of the deepest green, suggested the 
classical myth of the golden apples growing 
in the gardens of the Hesperides, guarded 
by ever-watchful dragons. A peculiar rock 
on the left was, until 1821, an object of 
worship, as the mysterious cause of a splendid 
echo. It is pleasant to climb this hill, on 
account of the fine prospect from its summit 
of the northern half of Rarotonga. The 
ascent, however, is abrupt and toilsome. 
For the first twenty minutes the soil is 
exceedingly fertile, and covered with a dense 


mass of basaltic rock. Once on the top, a 
scene of wondrous beauty is disclosed. 
From east to west runs the lofty mountain 
range which renders Rarotonga an object of 
admiration to every visitor. Unlike the 
loftier peaks of Europe, these mountains are 
covered from the base to the summit with 
dense vegetation. Ikurangi alone points a 
bare rocky crest to the sky. On the oppo- 
side side “the mist” looks as if its head 
had been sliced off by some giant. The 
highest point on Rarotonga is Teatukura, 
about 5,745 feet above the level of the 
ocean, lately climbed by my indefatigable 








growth of plantains, bread-fruit, and cocoa- 


brother, the Rev. J. Chalmers. Deep and 
nut trees. The hill is capped with a vast 


almost inaccessible valleys, once the hiding- 
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Mission Premises, Avarua, Rarotonga. 


place of the conquered, everywhere lie decked | oceans, extends on every side, and loses 
in the most luxurious tropical verdure. | | itself in the cloudless sky. 

Near the sea are numerous spots where} In my last visit, I thought I would dann a 
the primeval forest has yielded to the hand | final peep at “the Grotto of the Cannibal” 
of man, and plantations of sweet-potato, | (4 ana o Katikatia). For some seconds the 
coffee, and cotton flourish. Extensive groves | search was vain. So secluded is this cave 
of cocoa-nut trees give a pleasing variety to | that one might pass and repass it a hundred 
the scene. Far below you, at the base of| times without noticing it. To get at it, we 
the hill, are the church, school-house, Institu-| had to grasp firmly some projecting stones 
tion, and village of Avarua, showing that | | in order to avoid a fall into the valley below. 
Christian men have not been idle. In the | The cave itself is but small, but dry, being 
distance the Plorious Pacific, the queen of | hollowed out of the impervious basalt. - This 
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was once the lair of Karikatia, a she-cannibal, | 
who lived alone here a generation or two | 
prior to the introduction of Christianity. 

Having discovered this grotto, she forsook 
human society in order that she might the 
more easily indulge her horrid appetite. I 
have heard old men affirm that they had | 
seen the bones of her victims mouldering 
inside the cave. Just over the entrance to 
the den of Karikatia is a natural seat and 
footstool, formed of solid rock, where it is 
said this monster used to watch for suitable 
victims on their way to the mountain spring 
for water. Her plan was to entice solitary 
children to pay her a visit to her = 

promising to feast them on sour bread -fruit 
paste, it being a time of great scarcity. Once 
inside, the victim’s doom was sealed. A 
cloth-beating mallet was her favourite weapon. 

Sometimes she succeeded in inducing her 
intended victim to gather bread-fruit off the 
trees below, and then, watching an opportu- 
nity, strangled the unsuspecting child. But 
on one occasion, by some mismanagement, a 
girl escaped her clutches, and told her tale | 
to her friends. It was naturally enough 
concluded that the children who trom time 
to time had been missing had been devoured 

by Karikatia. A visit was paid to her eyrie 
before she was awake on the following morn- 
ing, and this she-cannibal at once received 
the due reward of her deeds. 

The Institution was founded by the advice 
of Mr. Williams upon his return from Eng- | 
land in 1839. The marvellous mechanical 
skill of Mr. Buzacott was fully developed 


| with it.” 


during the long sie that he presided over 
the manual employments, as well as the 
theological studies, of the young men. In 
July, 1841, the first student was sent forth to 
preach the gospel. During the thirty years 
which have since elapsed, a hundred and 
forty-one young men have been admitted as 
students. Of this number fourteen have 
disgraced their profession; nineteen have 
proved incompetent in intellect or too feeble 
constitution ; fifty-six have died—very 
many of them in the fever islands of the 
Western Pacific ; five were sold into slavery, 
and perished in Peru; and five were mar- 
tyred in the New Hebrides ! 

At the present moment eight are doing 
good service as deacons, and forty-four are 
preaching Christ’s gospel in 
the Pacific, six of whom are located on New 
Guinea. All honour to the brethren who 
have laboured hard in this department of 
missionary work! And their labour has zof 
been in vain in the Lord. 

The number of young men now in the 
Institution, under the care of the Rev. J. 
Chalmers, is nineteen. Most of them are 
married. ‘The expenses connected with the 
[nstitution are at present generously defrayed 
by the Sabbath-schools connected with the 
church of the Rev. J. Graham, Sydney. 

It is of these premises that the Earl of 
Pembroke says, “ One glimpse of that most 
lovely mission-house would make the Duke 
of Devonshire let Chiswick fall into instant 
ruin from mere hopelessness of competing 
WILLIAM WYATT GILL, 
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SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF ST. JEROME. 


III.—THE SAINT LEAVES BABYLON. 


EROME remained in Rome for dein! 
three years. During the first part of his 
stay there he was held in high respect, and | 
won golden opinions from the clergy, as well | 
as from the people. So popular was he at | 
this period, that men, as he says, com- | 
monly spoke of him as the probable successor 
of Damasus in the episcopal chair. But 
when Damasus died, in 384, there was no | 
inclination anywhere manifested to elevate 
Jerome to the vacant dignity, and a year | 
later he left Rome, we might almost say was | 
driven from it, amid a storm of calumny and | 
abuse, in which the anathemas of the clergy | 
were mingled with the more profane curses | 
III. nis. 


| of the rabble. 


It is not difficult to under- 
stand why the clergy and people of Rome 
were so angry in 385 with the monk whom, 
three years before, they had delighted to 
honour. ‘The clergy, at all events, had a 
grievance, although we do not say a legiti- 
mate grievance. But cause they had to 
make men such as they were hate very cor- 
dially the Dalmatian monk. While still in 
Rome, Jerome wrote letters to his friends of 
“the Church in the House,” which were 
widely circulated in all classes of Roman 
society. In these letters he boldly assailed the 
Christianity which he saw around him. With 
a vigour and, we must add, with a coarseness 
which Juvenal himself could not have ex- 
ceeded, he drew pictures of Roman ecclesi- 
17 


various parts of 
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. og 
astical personages, male and female, which | by his daughter that she had made up her 


dare not transfer to a modern page. 
Deacons who would seem to have made AI- 
cibiades their model rather than the apostles, 
deaconnesses and widows of the Church who 
reminded one of the Athenian Hetzerze rather 
than of the holy women of the Gospels, were, 
accordi 
sonages in Rome at this period. 


Te 
we 


wise hypocritical and insincere. What, for 
instance, could be thought of the spirit of a 
certain Lady Bountiful, whom he observed 
dispensing alms in one of the Basilicas with 
an air of ostentatious benevolence, but when 
a wretched old woman ventured to apply a 
second time for a gift, she received a blow 
from clenched fist of her infuriated 
benefactress? Pictures such as these, and 
indeed of things much worse, given in 
writings which seem to have circulated althost 
as freely as our daily newspaper, naturally 


the 


all who were conscious that they were par- 
takers in the sins which were denounced ; 
and even some of those who agreed with 
him, and, ardently longed for a reformation 
of the Church, seem to have felt doubtful 
about the propriety of such a public exposure 
of the weaknesses of the Church in a city 
still half-Pagan. 

But it was not as a satirist alone that 
Jerome raised up enemies to _ himself. 
The mere satirist of the vices of the clergy, 
if himself destitute of earnest aims, rarely 
excites the animosity of the people; but 
he was a satirist of the existing Chris- 
tianity, only because he wished to clear 
the way for that more earnest form of 
religious life of which he was the representa- 
tive ; and it was in this latter character that 
he excited against him the anger of the 
epicurean populace. Before his connection 
with it, “the Church in the House” had 
been a power in Rome. Not only was it a 
place of meeting for the devout and the 
benevolent, it was also a centre of Propa- 
gandism. The ladies who met there were 
constantly endeavouring to persuade their 
friends to abandon the world and join their 
society. ‘The arrival of Jerome must have 
given a new impulse to this mission, as we 
may call it, and his letters, circulating as they 
did freely through the city, were doubtless 
the means of leading many to assume the 
dark garments of devotion. Such.a move- 
ment could not go on in the midst of Roman 
society without exciting violent opposition. 
When the worldly-minded citizen was told 


ling to Jerome, not uncommon per- | 
And not a | 
little of the lay piety he characterized as like- | 


mind to decline the advantageous match 
which he had just arranged for her, and to 
remain a virgin devoted to the service of 
Christ, his anger was excited, not against his 
daughter alone, but against the designing 
monk whose clever letters and speeches had 
put these notions into her head. In this 
manner a strong feeling was created in the 
mind of the average citizen against him and 


| his friends; and an explosion had to come 


sooner or later. The funeral of one of 
Paula’s daughters was the occasion on which 
this smouldering feeling burst forth. Blesilla, 
Paula’s eldest daughter, was a youthful 
widow, who, until a short time before her 
death, had been absorbed in the gaieties of 






| the world, and had felt no interest in the 





pursuits in which her mother and her sister, 
Eustochium, spent their lives. But Blesilla 
fell sick, and in her sickness she was visited 


} } 


| by penitent thoughts. ‘ When she lay sick,” 
stirred up against their author the anger of | 


to borrow the language of Jerome, “ Jesus 
came unto her, touched her hand, and be- 
hold, she arose and ministered to Him.” The 
gay young widow arose from the bed of sick- 
ness with a resolve that henceforth she would 
lead a new life. Devotion and works of 
charity took the place of those frivolous 
amusements in which she had formerly de- 
lighted, and the lately luxurious lady dis- 
tinguished herself even in “the Church in 
the House,” by her austere self-denials. 
Great was the joy in the Palace on the 
Aventine at this wonderful conversion, In 
a letter addressed to Marcella, which was 
perhaps mainly intended for the public eye, 
Jerome described, in the most glowing terms, 
the change which had taken place in their 
Blesilla :— 


“‘Our widow,” he exclaimed, ‘‘formerly adorned 
herself fastidiously, and spent the whole day before her 
mirror, inquiring of it what more she wanted. Now 
she says with confidence, ‘ We all with open face 
beholding, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory, 
even by the Spirit of the Lord.’ In former days her 
maidens were always arranging her hair, and her 
innocent head was. confined by bands to curl her 
hair; now her neglected head seeks only to be veiled. 
Then the softness of feathers seemed hard to her, and 
scarce could she rest upon piled-up beds. Now she 
arises hastily to prayer, and with a clear voice taking 
up the Hallelujah before the others, she is the first 
to praise her Lord. Upon the bare earth she kneels, 
and floods of tears cleanse the countenance which 
cosmetics were wont to defile. , After prayer come 
psalms, and the relaxed neck, trembling knees, and 
eyes almost closing in sleep can scarcely persuade 
the ardent spirit to seek the needed repose. When 
for a little she has rested upon the ground, she rises 
and assumes a dark, hideous garment, and puts on 
common shoes, for the golden sandals have been sold, 
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and their price given to the poor. 
longer acorned with gold and gems; it is indeed a 
woollen cord to fasten the garments rather than a 
girdle.” 


This conversion of Blesilla reminded Jerome 
of what had taken place at the sepulchre of 
Lazarus. The Lord’s voice had been heard 
saying, “ Blesilla, come forth,” and the dead 
had arisen. The Jews might threaten and 
seek to slay her who had been raised, but the 
true ap ostle s would rejoice ; and i if any serpent 

should ; again endeavour to persuade Blesilla 
to eat of the forbidden tree, let her say to 
him, “ Get thee behind me, Satan. 

Biesilla made a wise choice in exchanging 
the gaieties of imperial Rome for a life of 
prayer and charity in the company of the 
saints of the Aventine. It wasan unfortunate 
circumstance, however, that those who were 
her spiritual guides encouraged her in prac- 
tising austerities which a frame enfeebled 
by illness could not endure. A few months 
after her conversion she was again laid 
upon a sick bed, and this time there was 
to be no raising up to this mortal life. She 
died, Jerome tells us, with a prayer upon her 
lips that her Saviour would forgive her, though 
she had not been able to accomplish what 
she had vowed. From a curious letter of 
condolence written by Jerome to her mother 
Paula, we learn that this poor young daughter 
of the Scipios (she was only twenty-one years 
of age when she died) was, like the rest of 
her family, endowed with no ordinary intel- 
lectual gifts. When she spoke Greek one 
would have taken her for a Greek, but not 
less did Latin, when she employed it, appear 
to be her mother tongue. In an incredibly 
short time she acquired such a, knowledge as 
enabled her to join her mother and sister in 
chaunting the Hebrew psalms. But she was 
now dead to the things of time, and lived 
with God, and Jerome exhorted her mother 
not to sorrow over her departed daughter as 
those who have no hope. As an additional 
consolation he assures her, surely with more 
vanity than good taste, that a certain earthly 
immortality would be granted to her Blesilla 
by means of his writings. 


““No page of mine,” he says, ‘will be silent re- 
garding Blesilla. Wherever my writings penetrate, 
thither will Blesilla also go. Virgins and widows, 
monks and priests, will thus read of her as her image 
impressed itself upon my mind. An eternal remem- 
brance will compensate for a short life. She who 
lives with Christ in the sky will also survive in the 
mouths of men. ‘The present generation will pass 


away, and future generations will judge without envy. | T! 


Her name shali stand between the names of Paula 
and Eustochium. Never shall she die in my books.” 


| 
Her girdle is no 





What sei place at the funeral of Blesilla 
revealed to Jerome, if he did not know it 
before, how unpopular he and his party had 
become inthe city. Paula, as the custom was, 
followed the remains of her daughter to the 
tomb of her ancestors. Overpowered by her 
grief, she wailed in the most gs manner, 
and her senseless form had at length to be 
carried by others in the funeral procession. 
— yystanders, as they gazed upon the sad 

ctacle, remarked that Paula’s daughter had 
é 





“ts n killed by — ing, an I declaimed against 
those who had ~ l the “ miserable ma- 
tron.” “ When,” they exclaimed, “ will that 


detestable race Me monks be can en from the 
city? Stone them. Throw them into the 
river.” Words such as these showed that 
Rome was scarcely a safe, certainly not a 
comfortable, residence for Jemme any longer. 
Calumnious reports were also diligently cir- 
culated regarding him by his ecclesiastical 
enemies. He was too brave a man to fear 
threats of personal violence, but he was also 
too sensitive to the opinion of others not to 
feel his unpopularity r keenly. He pro- 
bably thought that his. further presence in 
Rome would injure rather than help the cause 
that was dearer to him than life; and he re- 
solved to leave for ever the Babylon which 
persecuted the saints. Accordingly, bidding 
farewell to his friends, he departed for Ostia, 
where he found a ship to take him to the 
Hast. When in Ostia he addressed a letter 
to Asella, in which he gave characteristic ex- 
pression to his indignation against his Roman 














enemies. After speaking of the calumnies by 
which his enemies had endeavoured to 


blacken his name, he says that he considers it 
an honour to be thus persecuted by the 


| world, and adds :— 


‘* Pray for me, that I may return from Babylon to 
my home, Jerusalem, that, not Nebuchadnezzar, but 
Joshua, the son of Josede i, may reign over me; that 
Ezra that is the Helper may come and lead me back 
to my native country. Fool that I was to think to 
sing the Lord’s song in a strange land—to leave 
Mount Sinai and seek help from E gypt. I did not 
remember the Gospel story which teaches that he 
who leaves Jerusalem falls among thieves, is robbed, 
wounded ; yea, slain. But although the priest and 
the Levite pass me by, that Samaritan is merciful. 
They have imputed to me the infamy of a false crime, 
but I know that through goo d and evil report I shall 
reach the kingdom of heaven. Greet ‘Paula and 
Eustochium, who are mine in Ch rist, and remain so, 
whether the world will it at. Greet our mother 
Albina, and our sister Ma greet also Marcellina 
and Felicitas, and say to th ‘ Before the judgment- 
seat of Christ shall we s ; and then it will be 
made manifest with what spirit we all have lived. 

1ink on me, excellent ple of chastity and vir~ 
nity, and may your prayers ‘waft me gently across 
he waves.’ ” 
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IV.—THE SAINT ON HIS TRAVELS. 


A few months after Jerome left Rome, he 
was travelling through Palestine with a com- 
pany of friends, among whom we find Paula 
and Eustochium. ‘These ladies had followed 
their spiritual director to the East, and were 


| along with him finding instruction and de- 


| light in visiting the localities which were | 
sanctified by the Bible histories. It is indeed | 





difficult for us to vindicate such a step as 
Paula took when she left Rome to go to the 
East, in spite of the entreaties and remon- 
strances of her friends. 
Toxotius, as we are told, held out his begging 
hands upon the shore; and her daughter, 
Ruffina, who was of a marriageable age, en- 
treated by her silent tears that her mother 
would at all events wait for her wedding. 
Paula, however, in the words of her eulogist, 
“lifted up dry eyes to heaven, her devotion to 
God surmounting her devotion to her children. 
She knew not herself to be a mother, 
that she might prove herself to be the hand- 
maid of Christ. Contemning the love of her 
children in her superior love of God, she 


| contented herself with Eustochium, who was 
| the sharer in her purpose and in her journey.” 





| The purpose with which Paula and Eusto- 


chium left Rome was to visit the land of 
Christ. Here they thought assuredly peace 
and holiness must reign. Having joined 
Jerome, with him and some other friends 
they traversed almost every part of Palestine. 
The hardships of the journey were borne by 
the ladies without a murmur; and Jerome 
could not restrain his admiration when he 
saw “the noble woman, who formerly was 
carried by the hands of eunuchs, sitting upon 
an ass.” Every step of the way proved full 
of interest to the intellectual and devout 
travellers. On the shore of Sarepta they 
visited the tower where, according to the 
tradition, Elijah lived during the famine. At 
Tyre, they visited the sands where the 
Apostle Paul knelt, and there prostrated 
themselves, kissing the consecrated ground. 
After visiting Acre, they went along the 
coast to Carmel, and stood with wonder on 
the great mountain “where Elijah the pro- 
phet prayed for rain upon his bended knees.” 
‘They visited also the town of Cesarea, and 
saw there the house of Philip, and the four 
chambers of the prophesying virgins. In 
Ceesarea, Jerome found likewise other objects 
of interest. It had been in the third cen- 
tury the residence of the famous Origen, and 
in its library a complete copy of the Hexapla 
of that Father was deposited. Jerome dis- 


Her little son, } 











covered with delight this priceless treasure, 
and carefully transcribed portions of it for | 
use afterwards. This union of learned re-| 
search with devotion characteristic of 
Jerome and his companions. They were 
ready to prostrate themselves at every holy 
place, and to fall into ecstasies when 2 


was 





sacred mountain or city came in sight, but | 


they fortunately kept eyes and ears open for 
all that could shed light upon history and 
archeology. 

The devout excitement of the travellers 
reached its climax as they drew near Jeru- 
salem, or, as it was termed at this time in 
the official language of the empire, A¢lia 
Capitolina. The family of Paula was known 
to the proconsul, who caused the travellers 
to be met by a troop of attendants at the 
gate, who informed them that the palace had 
been prepared for their reception. But 
Paula declined the courteous invitation, and 
chose out for her dwelling a little cell, from 





which she visited the famous spots in the | 


holy city. 
supreme centre of interest. Above the site 
of the supposed sepulchre of the Lord, “a 
church worthy of God, and of regal magni- 
ficence,” had been erected by the command 
of Constantine. In one division of that 
church a portion of what was said to be the 
true cross was preserved as a most sacred 
relic. Alluding probably to her visit to this. | 
relic, Jerome says that Paula “ prostrated 
herself before the cross and adored it, as if 
beholding the Lord hanging upon it.” “En- 
tering the sepulchre of the resurrection,” he 
adds, “ she kissed the stone which the angel | 
removed from the mouth of the sepulchre.” | 

From Jerusalem the travellers bent their 
steps towards Bethlehem. Above the cave | 
in which, according to tradition, the Saviour | 
was born, Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
had built a magnificent church. Descending | 
through it, into the crypt or grotto, Jerome | 
and his friends found themselves in the spot | 
hallowed in their minds by the great Christ- 
mas memory. Paula was more overcome by 
her emotions here than even in the church of 
the cross. Falling into an ecstasy, she ima- 
gined that she saw “the Infant wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in the manger, the 
magi adoring, the star shining above, the 
virgin-mother, the diligent foster-father, the 
shepherds coming by night ‘that they might 
see the Word which was made.” 

These and other wonderful visions did 
Paula behold in the Bethlehem Grotto, which 
she seems to have made known to her com- 
panions in rapt utterances, speaking Latin, 


| 
| 








The Holy Sepulchre was the , 
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Greek, and Hebrew by turns. One of these 
exclamations, ‘‘ This is my rest, for God is 
my native country,” was fulfilled in a manner 


| which, perhaps, at the time she did not ex- 
| pect. 


During the greater part of her after 
life Bethlehem was her home, and in Bethile- 
hem she died. 

They did not, however, settle in Bethlehem 
on their first visit; but left it to complete 
their travels through the land. We can- 
not follow them in all their wanderings. 
Enough to say that they visited the sepulchre 
of Lazarus, the house of Martha and Mary, 
and descended by the straitway to Jericho, 
thinking as they went of the Gospel parable, 
and the mercy of the Samaritan who laid the 
half-dead man upon his beast, and “ bore him 
to the stable of the church.” At Sebaste, 
in Samaria, they visited the tomb of John the 
Baptist, which was almost worshipped by the 


| inhabitants, and as it was believed to have 


the virtue of casting out devils, it was re- 
sorted to by maniacs or possessed ones, as 
we like to regard them, from all parts of 
Palestine. A number of those unfortunates 


| arrived about the same time as Jerome and 


Paula, and they were the witnesses of a 
shocking scene of maniacal frenzy before the 
tomb. - The northern part of Palestine was 
then traversed, the Lake of Tiberias, Naza- 
reth, Capernaum, Tabor, and Hermon were 
all visited. After mentioning these and many 
other places as having been visited by them 
on that journey, Jerome adds, “Time would 
fail me sooner than matter, if I were to at- 
tempt to mention all the places which the 
venerable Paula traversed with incredible 
faith.” 

How thoroughly alive the travellers were 
to the importance of collecting information 
regarding the geography and topography, of 
Palestine, may be inferred from the circum- 
stance that learned Hebrews, probably paid 
by Paula, frequently travelled in their com- 
pany to act as guides to them in these mat- 
ters. The value of such a journey to the 
future translator or commentator on Scripture 
can scarcely be over-estimated. Jerome was 
himself well aware of this. 

*“‘As the Greek histories,” he afterwards wrote, 
‘tare better understood by those who have seen 
Athens, and the third book of Virgil by those who 
have sailed from Troas past Leucate and Acroceraunia 
to Sicily, and from thence to the mouths of the Tiber, 


so has he a clearer understanding of Holy Scripture 
who has with his own eyes viewed Judea, and 








acquainted himself with the remains of its ancient 

cities, and the names of the various places, whether 
| these names remain the same or have undergone a 
| change.” 


| Having thus journeyed through the land 
| where Christianity had its origin, Paula and 
| her friends next paid a visit to Egypt, the 
| native land of that peculiar form of ascetic 
devotion which seemed to them the highest 
| and purest form of Christianity. First they 
| visited Alexandria, where Jerome had the 
| satisfaction of talking with the blind theologian 
Didymus, who filled the place in the Cate- 
chetical School which had been formerly 
occupied by Clement and Origer. After 
spending some time in Alexandria, they pro- 
ceeded to the interior of Egypt, and came to 
Nitria. In this “city of the Lord,” or “ city 
of saints,” as it was called, they gazed 
with wonder upon no less than fifty monas- 
teries, which were all under the rule of a 
single abbot, the inmates of which assembled 
together on certain days for common worship 
in the great church. We need not say that 
the souls of the travellers were filled with ad- 
miration as they gazed upon this great gather- 
ing; nor were they less interested in the 
numerous solitaries, whose cells they visited. 
They had an opportunity of studying their 
favourite mode of life in all its varieties. 
Each solitary appears to have his special line 
of austerities. One lived at the summit of a 
sharp rock, another in the bowels of the 
earth. Some exposed themselves continually 
to the glare of the Egyptian sun, while others 
shut themselves up in continual darkness. 
As was to be anticipated, the men who lived 
such lives, in appearance resembled wild 
animals rather than human beings. 

To us there is something very shocking in 
men thus abusing and disfiguring their bodies 
in order to please God ; and we are reminded 
rather of the priests of Baal than of Christ 
and his apostles; but to Paula and Jerome 
all these austerities were signs of exalted vir- 
tue. So impressed was Paula with what she saw 
in Nitria, that she desired toerect aconvent and 
to live there with her female companions. 
This scheme was not, however, carried out, 
for the desire of again revisiting the Holy 
Land made her leave Nitria, and she and 
Jerome returned to Bethlehem, where they 
resolved to take up their abode for the rest of 
their lives, 
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THE KAFFIRS AND 
e A NATIONAL love of strong drink,” 
says Lord Houghton, at Norwich, 
* chai racterizes all the nobler and more ener- 


getic popu lations.” Lord Houghton reminds 
‘me of an old friend who used to argue that 


thiness of nations was in the inverse 
ratio of their soberness. He would instance 
the Scotch, go-ahead all the world over, and 
the Portug st of men, yet nowhere 


the wo 


uese, sobere 


in the world’s race. My friend was only 
joking; and he would wind up with the 
remark that doubtless the Portuguese drank 


day. Lut Lord 
nent, not 


more in Prince Henry’ s 
Houghton was making a sober state 
supporting a paradox. 

Others tell us that drunkenness is a matte 
of climate. I was going to say I wish it was. 
At any rate it spreads far beyond the damp, 
chilly regions in which it might be excusable 
How they drink in New York ; how the emi- 
grants ruin themselves with whisky; and yet 
the climate there is the very reverse of damp. 
The same in Australia; shepherds up the 
country, miners at the diggings, cockatoo 
farmers, loafers in the towns, all drink; the 





ng 


result being that those young Australian 
towns can mati oh our street Arabs with a 


“‘dangerous class” of rag-pickers and larrikins. 
It’s a matter of training, not of a 
France under the Empire ‘got very drunke1 
Not merely in cider- bibbing Normandy, but 
even in sober old Touraine, “the old soldier” 
has ‘done a bad work among the peasantry. 
Why, even in India (where surely there was 
takee enough before) they say that liquor is 
manufactured and drunk 
wholesale way that would have made John Com- 
pany’s hair stand on end. “ You are teaching 
us to drink,” was Keshub Chunder Sen’s bitter 


complaint, when, after he had dilated on the | 
d to | 


excellences ofthe Brahmo Somaj, he use 
wind up by denouncing the various evils of | 
English rule. And I’m afraid it’s a true bill ; 

for we do it all the world over. We've dosed 


the Red Indian out of the world with “ fire- | 


water ;” and’now we’re trying the same game 
on the more useful black man. Everybody has | 
heard the story of the Bristol skipper who 
was “‘spoke” off St. Helena : “ Where bound 
for?” “Gold Coast.” “What cargo ?” 
“Oh, dummy muskets, Bibles, and peppered 
brandy. sie Peppered ?” “Yes, these niggers | 
think nothing of it if it isn’t extra strong.” 
And every thought ful person hasgroaned under | 
the too true sarcasm; we do m 


THE BR: 


in the mofussil in a | 


ich of our | 
missionary work sandwich fashion, between |’ 
‘ 


ANDY CANTEEN. 














demoralising war and equ 
trade. I’m sure I dk v 
worse than we are; the nigger is a coarse 
savage, and drank all he could get ages before 
we came to him; but there is a difference 
betwee millet-beer, poor, hat stuf 
weaker than the weakest German white-bee: 
and or peppered or unpeppered, sucl 
brandy, too, as is sent out to the \ fri 
ae Then, there’s a deal of talk 
bout “ devil’s missionaries,” oftei 
- tco hard, : hope and believe, on 


our neatiots and small traders. Y 
of the Supreme Cot owe 
write, I think to Lor . Shafte 
noble tar isa thing of th gent 
on expensive —_ 
being filled on mo 
pated, diseas 
themselves o1 
lands, iin: 
Jack, -" — 
takes 1 
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x eee f. 








his lacs 














runs up spills for drink, and then ref pay- 
ment, ‘under the claus of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, which de that courts of 
law shall not take co nce of sailors’ bills 














above a certain sum ; and hi is general br brutality 
towards foreigners makes the name of Eng- 
lishman hated, and ‘‘ complicates our far ro 

in the far E st.” I think a Japanese official 





who feels himself bound to perform Aari-kari 
| because he was unable to stop a disturbance 
begun by a drunken white sailor, must have 
rather a mean opinion of European civilisa- 
tion. The contrast is striking bet 
Englishman who loses self-respect as only a 
“white loafer” can lose it, and the Japanese 
whose conscience is so tender, whose sense of 
honour (perverted, if you p lease to say so) is 
so keen that he seek: by “happy despatch ” to 
put himself beyond the reach of fault-finding. 
;| I often think sadly about these things, and 
| about their connection with drink. I’m nota 
teetotaller, but if by taking the pledge I could 
cure one drunkard, I should feel bound to 
|take it. Drink is bad enough at and 
| there is no cure for it till in every town we 
| do w hat Dr. Barnardo did in Stepney; when 
| he bought the wurgh Castle and turned 
| it into a “‘cofiee palace.” Men living as 
they must live in big Ccities—till we get 
| Utopia—will have evening | ; of amuse- 
ment, cheerful, warm, showy “ club-houses,” 
to contrast with their dull 


homes. 
in human must be 
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met. Every nation has met it in its own! Yet the Kaffirs deserve a better fate. “A 
way. Jews and Greeks, having a dry climate, | fine set of men,” says every one; and I think | 


could mostly assemble in the gate, or in the ~ ee between Mr. - Moltena, the 
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market ; but Red Indians had their common | c ial secretary, and the two c Sewan1 |} 
| wigwam, and negroes have their big palaver- | ; a se (recorded in 
| hut; only modern Christians make the neces- sl ows that they know wl | 
| sary gathering-place a place where men | “ Why did you oe ig this temy i 
| destroy their health and ruin their families. | us? Why is it brought into our locations, to | 
| We want cheerful places for sober refresh- | our very doors?’ an 1d then the piteous lament, 


ment and social intercours Do you tl ‘If I want brandy, | 
a poor dingy little cofiee-shop can make uj it. Don’t place it befor 
for the gas and the plate-glass, and the attrac-| breakfast, dinner, and tea 
tive bar which the working man fi place it before our wives 
every corner ? You must have coffce-y aces, ve us something } 
not cofiee-shops ; a and you must add to Dr. | Th 

















lhese two chiefs, s} 
Barnardo’s reading-room, chess and draughts, | want a + premise bil 
and quoits and skittles, and a keep th :| keeping fire-water out of 
| sectarian (ay, and the “ goody ”) element | surely they ought to get 


indeed they are to continue 
1t | our coming amongst 
but a curse instead of I dont |} 
pretend any great aiiection for the Kaffirs, || 
though I believe they are the ick of the i 
xro race, and though Canon Callaway’s | 
Lowe into promising longer hour: lelightful “ Zulu Tales.” show them to have 

don’t mean the publicans to carry the elec-| much the same notions of thing 
tions; there is strength enough and money | makers of our own nui re had. Bishop 
and energy enough among Christians, if they | Colenso’s Zulu, if he is r sample, is a 
will but unite, if they can but be convinced | proof that they 1 have tl about them ; 
that schools (Board or non-Beard), churches, | but, alas, intellectual su no safeguard |} 
and missions are of little use so long as a| against brandy grown fashi eand bi 





well in the background. Buy up sas best 
palaces, and let magistrates refuse 
fresh licenses till the number is broug 
to something like reasonable limits. Quis 
perhaps, just now that the publicans are ca 
ing all the elections—almost frig 
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1 rought 
man who wants a chat and a drop of some-| to one’s very door. ‘Lhey tell. me that-at a || 
thing warm in a bright, handsome room has | Kaflir wedding-feast raw spirit now regularly | 
nothing for it but to go to a “ public.” -What | takes the place of the light holesome millet- |} 
a satire in the name, “ Licensed Victualler,” | beer with which the beef used to be washed 
as if we were a population of Falstaffs—all | down. Instead of bringing with him his 
that gin and beer to a biscuit now and then, | beer, every guest as he comes in now throws 
and a hot sausage still more seldom! | a bit of silver into a can ; sometimes as much | 

Bad enough at home, but worse among/|as £7 in florins and half-crowns is thus | 
“natives” in many quarters. Quite lately | gathered, to be spent in a duct hours at the 
I met a missionary from the Free Orange | nearest canteen. Think of the rapid degrada- 
State; he says that drink is ruining the | tion that must come of this ; ‘think of half a 
country. Wherever there is a European | tribe beastly drunk, wallowing at their dis- 
settlement, of course a canteen is set up;| gusting orgie, forgetting all < bout tribal law, 
and then the natives come in, and all day | respect for head-men, duty to the old, what- 
long bottles are coming empty .— returning | ever customs among them supplied the place 
full, between canteen and kraal. The amount | of our elaborate morality. No wonder the 
the Kaffirs spend in brandy (“ Cape smoke” | Kaffir chiefs feel it very hard that civilisation 
the stuff is called) is incredible: a man} comes to them in the form of unlimited 
soon loses everything, sells his cattle, sells | brandy. Unless our Australian colonists are 
his skins, sells wife and children if there is | much maligned, poisoned sheep and -flour 
any one to buy them, and then he goes up| mixed with arsenic are not unknown as a jj 
to town and lives the wretched gutter-liie | means of getting quietly rid of the trouble- 
of a drunken town negro—perhaps the most | some black fellow. There’s not so much te 
debased of all forms of humanity—till happily | choose between “ putting your bottle to the 
sickness comes and rids the earth of him. Kafiir’s nose,” and throwing a poisoned sheep 

Siantis acm tagelah, South Sdkda is-tetuve anal- in his way, between selling him poison and 
way 3 so South Molton has got the justices to allow tie | | poisoning his flour, Habakkuk denounced 


se et n the d: 
Ly aan, ee a ee | a woe on such liquor-traffic ; but Habakkuk 
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gnly a Jewish prophet, and we have 
had the higher light of Christianity for 
two thousand years, and can afford to 
despise Jewish threatenings (so long as we 
keep up the incomes of our Missionary and 
Bible Societies), and to comfort ourselves 
with the assurance that those who are killed 
out by our drink and our diseases are 
“rotting races,” destined to pass away before 
the all-pervading Anglo-Saxon. Thank God, 
whatever may have become of Habakkuk 
and his threatenings, Nemesis is still lively. 
* Rotting races,” forsooth ; why Mr. Herbert 
Spencer hints that the rotting race is just that 
of which we are most proud, our cream of 
the cream, the offspring of our intellectual 
Brahmins, whose “ delicately-balanced con- 
stitutions are guarded against detrimental 
agencies at the cost of reducing the average 
vitality.” The wrongs of aborigines have been 
many ; but they will be direfully avenged, if the 
descendants of those whoought to have battled 
against such wrongs, as knights-errant against 
evil as foul as any that was wrought in the 
dark ages, become a poor etiolated breed and 
“bring down the quality of our whole society.” 

Mr. Winwood Reade, in his “ Martyrdom 
of Man,” goes in for the Carlyle-Burton view 
that Mahomedanism is doing a grand work 
in Africa. He contrasts the heathen village— 
Jawless, where everybody lives in terror of his 
life, and where a girl can’t be certain of coming 
‘back when she just goes down to the spring to 
fill her pitcher; comfortless, with no tame crea- 
tures but cocks and hens (surely Mr. Reade 
was never in South Africa among the cattle- 
loving Kaffir tribes)—with the same village 
converted to Mahomedanism, and, as a conse- 
quence, “ pervaded with a fine bovine smell,” 
and full of law-abiding men and women, 
clothed and in their right mind. No doubt 
there is a contrast; though, by the way, the 
men-stealers are mostly Mahomedans; and 
though I for one can’t think much of a culture 
based on lies. What must happen when the 
substructure rots palpably before men’s eyes 
but what is happening all over Europe to thou- 
sands who have been taught to base morality 
on dogmatic absurdities? But will not Mr. 
Reade be justified in asking some very un- 
pleasant questions as to what sort of a work 
Christianity is doing in Africa when he finds 
the missionary nowhere as compared with the 
brandy-seller ? 

I say nothing about the Ashantee war.* I 


was 





* During which, I am glad to find, our troops are to be 
kept on short commons of rum. If besides keeping our men 
sober we acclimatise the Eucalyptus globulus, as we did at 
the Cape, we shall be making some amends for the neces- 
sary evils of war. 





believe that all these wars with savages, and 
most of those with Orientals, begin in some 
wretched misunderstanding; we drift into 
them in a way in which we certainly should not 
drift into a war with one of “ the great powers.” 
Contrast our conduct in the Alabama diff- 
culty, or the Black Sea difficulty, or, long 
ago, in the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty, with 
our behaviour to this miserable king of Coo- 
massie. In the one case we write and dis- 
cuss, and send ambassadors, and draw out 
identical and other notes, and put in play all | 
the machinery of modern diplomacy, and stave 
off war—some think not without a certain 
sacrifice of national honour. I admit that a 
deal that is said about national honour is mere 
nonsense. - If that man shows the truest 
nobleness who refrains from revenge, who 
(in Christ’s figurative words) “ turns the other 
cheek,” surely that nationis thegrandest which, 
being able to avenge itself, withholds its hand 
because it feels that the miseries of war are 
worse than almost any other evil. But then 
surely we should have the same rule for all; 
it won’t do to give quietly up all that we 
fought in the Crimea for, and to pay indemni- 
ties for doing what has always been done in 
other wars, and then to go to King Koffee and || 
say, “ You wretched nigger, if you don’t see || 
things just as I do, I’ll burn your towns and 
blow you into the next world with my newly- 
invented guns. I’m not a Dutchman, re- 
member; so you'd better just give in at 
once, and then we'll talk about the rights of 
it after.” But, at any rate, that is a war, not 
a peaceful killing out with unrestricted drink. 
If many of us are in doubt whether we don’t 
want a Permissive Bill (or something like it) 
at home, can there be any doubt that it is 
wanted in Kaffirland? “ Man, being reason- 
able, must get drunk,” says the poet ; and he 
does so with sufficiently bad results. But 
when unreasonable, z.¢. savage, man takes to 
drinking, the results are even worse, and are 
arrived at far more rapidly. We may be 
able to “progress,” in spite of our towns of 
fifteen hundred people, in which £30,000 a 
year is spent in drink, in spite of the London 
public-house receipts, less than a third of 
which would, they say, in little more than 
a year, build all the new schools that are 
wanted. Winchester has lasted a good while, 
though we hear it has the mvnstrous propor- 
tion of one public-house to every thirty-seven 
adult males. But Kaffirs have not had the 
centuries of seasoning which the Wintonians 
have had. They will die out, they are dying 
out, before free trade in liquor ; and, to put it 
on the lowest ground, we can’t afford to lose 
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them. Even John Chinaman won’t thrive 
under hard work in all climates, so that on 
economic principles it might be well to pass 
a Permissive Bill for South Africa. It’s all 
nonsense about our not being able to control 


better than a heathen nigger; but that is no 
reason, surely, for bringing the nigger into 


destroy him. 


our own people in outlying parts ; we can do 
so, if we will be at the pains to interfere. If | 
we don’t interfere, the Kaffir will follow the | 
Red Indian ; and one more step will have 
been made towards filling the world with the 
white loafer (did you ever meet one?) and 
the European rough. The said rough has his | 
good points; though at Zaragoza the other | 
day, when he wrecked a Protestant chapel, | 





a west country paper, proposing, 


popular Christianities if our rough were not | 


contact with our civilisation only that it may | 
I’ve just read a grim joke in | 
instead | 


of fighting the Ashantees, to leave them to | 
our traders; they'll then get Bibles and | 
brandy in due course, and will soon “ attain | 
the minimum of bodily vigour and the maxi- | 


mum of fitness for the other world, and so 
die out quietly under the most well-ordered 
conditions.” 


Perhaps poor Macomo, Kaffir | 


chief, thought this something more than a | 


and brutally maltreated the worshippers ; and | joke; it must have seemed to him a strange | 


at Bristol, during one of Father Ignatius’s | dispensation that all the Bible promises about | 


visits, when his anti-Popery zeal led him to fall | “‘ dwelling in the land” should be found to | 


upon a clerical-looking old gentleman, who | have no application in the case of black men. 


| happened to be Mr. Keble, and to treat him in | I fancy, when he saw his tribe first ousted 


a way which certainly shortened his life ; and | from its possessions, and then tempted with | 
again, at Durham, in some recent shocking | the brandy-canteen, he must have been much | 


police cases—he does not contrast favourably | more seriously exercised in mind than his | 


with his blacker-skinned brother. It would | brother the Zulu was about the cubic content 


| original band, including in particular that 
| eminently catholic-minded English divine, 


| Of the Alliance, after its original and incep- 
| tive organization at Liverpool, was held in 





indeed be a terrible argument against our | 


of the ark. H. S. FAGAN. 
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at Potsdam ; the fourth at Geneva, in 1861; | 
ganized at Liverpool in 1846. Of the| the fifth at Amsterdam, in 1867. The New| 


HE Evangelical Alliance was first or- | 


had attended at Liverpool from New York | 


| were permitted to see the grand gather- | 


ing last autumn: the Rev. Dr. Cox, now an | 
octogenarian, but still fervent in spirit, and | 
the Rev. Dr. Patten, now a fine old man, 
still hale and hearty. A few others of the 


Dr. Stoughton, were present at New York. 
But by far the majority have passed away ; 
and Dr. Steane, so long a leading spirit in 
the Alliance, although still living and able to 
render important help in the councils of the 
London organization, was not able to be pre- 
sent at New York. He was much missed by 
those who had attended former General 
Councils or Conferences of the Alliance. 
The first General Council or Conference 





London, in 1851, the year of the first Great 
Exhibition, or World-Fair ; the second was 
held in Paris, in 1855, the year of the first 
Paris Exposition; the third in Berlin, in 
1857, when King Frederick William IV. 
welcomed the Alliance to his capital, and 





more specially and personally to his palace 


York assemblage was the sixth of these 
“ cecumenical” gatherings, as they have not 





improperly been styled. It has been, beyond | 


all comparison, the most successful. 


Its | 


success, indeed, has been beyond all that | 


could have been expected or imagined. 


Every element in the gathering proved to be | 


greater and better than was expected. From 
the first the meetings were crowded: it was 
found necessary, instead of one large place 
of meeting for ordinary sessions (the great 
hall of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion), to have first two, then three, then four, 
in which sections were held at the same time, 
and all of which were packed with attendants 
eager to hear and to see. 

The first meeting of welcome to the dele- 
gates, held in the Association Hall at the 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 23rd Street, on 


the evening of Thursday, Oct. znd, “struck |! 


the keynote.” It indicated what was to be the 
style and spirit of the meetings throughout. 
The beautiful decorations of the Hall, with 
the appropriate mottoes expressive of Catholic 
unity and mutual Christian affection, and the 
historic names of Protestant Christianity of 
every sect and nationality, which were in- 
scribed around on balcony, projection, and 
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wall; the crowds of people, gathered an hour 
before the opening of the meeting ; the deep 
enthusiasm, the Christian exultation, the 
admirable ad lresses, first and chief that of 
Dr. Adams, th .e eminent Presbyterian minister 
of New York, in welcoming the Alliance 
delegates—an address of remarkable eleva- 
tion and power, equally chaste, earnest, and 
masterly, but also those of the representative 
visitors, beginning with Dr. Stoughton, 
after several representatives of different na- 
tionalities had spoken, ending with Mr. 
Charles Reed, M.P. ; all these things taken 
together, made the first gath ering, the meet: 
ing of w welcome, more ive than can 
be described or well imagined. 

As Dr. Stoughton was entering the Hall 
that evening, a gentleman whispered in his 
ear, “ This, sir, is the greatest meeting that 
has been held for ages and ages. This beats 
the GEcumenical Council at Rome.” Morally, 
the Alliance gathering was incomparably 
greater than the Roman Counci 3 it was a 
grand voluntary concourse; it was the free 
union of innumerable hearts ; and, represen- 
tatively, it was the spiritual union in Chris- 
tian fefowship of the great evangelical family 
of Protestant Churches. The mottoes round 
the Hall, to which I have referred, beauti- 
fully inti mated this truth. In the centre, 
behind the platform, was the motto of the 
Alliance, like all the other mottoes and repre- 
sentative names, beautifully festooned with 
flowers and evergreens, and draped with 
flags, “Unum Corpus sumus in Christo.” 
Belcw this Pauline text was that other motto 
of Christian union, a sentence of human au- 
thorship, but not unworthy to be coupled with 
it, “ In necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in 
omnibus charitas.” Surmounting all, under 
the folds of the American flag, was the 
nationa il motto of the States, “ E pluribus 
unum.” Upon the balcony was the old 
symbolic word, aggregate of symbolic letters, 
of sacred initials, IX@YS, and below it 
was the name of Bunyan. Opposite, on the 
organ, the name of Wesley was placed. All 
around were ranged the names of Wyclifie, 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, and Edwards. 


and, 
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ui 
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impress 
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impressions of the most ‘elevating and im- | 


proving character. 


The survey of Europe, in respect 
4 ? 
Christian condition and evangelical pros- | 
pects, furnished on this first day of the Con- 


int Two things in 
one, that in Roman 
Catholic countries the prospect of spreading 
li berty seems, on the hopeful, and 
the labours of all well-organi ized and wisely- 
conducted evangelical missions very valuable, 
| adiesalilen seem to be 
ge for the better, which 
ning, is not be from 
intism, but from Roman 

e and enlightened national 
account 


ference, was full of erest. 


particular were notable ; 
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wnoie, 
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given of Germany is at present very dis- 
couraging. Since the war, especially, 

pride of rationalism and the ‘rebellion of the 
heart against the gospel oo and revelation 
would seem to have gather I gre sat strength. 
M. Reichel’s account of Ch hristian prospects 


in Switzerland strongly csi’ hisinagoe. 
sion. It is often said that continental infidelity 
is a natural reaction from Popery. No doubt 
this has been the case, to a large extent, in 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. 

One new and striking feature at this Con- 
ference was the presence of a singularly able 
and vers atile converted Brahmin, the Rev. 
Narayat »shadri, who is, I believe, a Pres- 
byterian convert. He was unqi 
the most popular man of the g gathering ; no 
one was so much in request as a speaker ; 
and he was equal to the demands upon him, 
always ready, and often speaking, at the dif. 
ferent sections or public meetings, three or 
four times in one evening, speaking in one 
instance, half-a-dozen times in a day. 

The chief feature of Saturday, October 
4th, was the subject of Christian union, as 
handled by a number of speakers, or rather 
readers, and, in particular, by Dr. Hodge, of 
Princeton; the Dean of Canterbury; the 
Rev. C. D. Marston ; and Dr. Crookes, of 
New York, 

On the following day the Dean of Canter- 
bury had a great opportunity, which he 


uestion ably y 





That first meeting decided the success of 
the gathering. After this there could be} 
no doubt, could be no failure. The men and 
the addresses already secured for the meet- 
ings made it certain that there could be no 
failure for want of intrinsic interest and | 
ability. That first meeting made it certain | 
that a worthy audience would not be wanting | 
to stimulate and applaud the speakers and | 
readers, and to carry away information and | 


courageously embraced, of demonstrating 
that his principles as to Christian union 
were not empty professions, to be laid up 
ordinarily as in lavender, and merely aired 
and wafted abroad on conspicuous occasions, 
but were honest working principles. ~He 
proved himself to have the “courage of his 
convictions” by taking part in a service of 
“mixed communion,” which was held at the 
church of Dr. Adams, on the .afternoon of 


of its | 
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| 


Sunday, 5th October. Nothing can have | 
been of better omen than the view presented | 
on that occasion of the Dean of England’s | 
great archiepiscopal see thus giving and re- 
ceiving the sacred Christian symbols with a 
venerable American Presbyterian minister, 
When the dean came to New York, it may | 
be safely assumed that he contemplated no 


such conspicuous and decisive act; but 
when an invitation was given by, perhaps, 


the most eminent and influential minister in 
New York to attend a mixed communion at 
his church, as the most appropriate symbol 
and evidence of the communioa of saints of 
different evangelical Churches in the fellow- 
ship of the common Lord of all the Churches, 
this was an invitation which such a : 














the dean could not decline. To have de- 
clined it, would have been to contradict th 
professions of the day before. The dean 
man as true and brave as he is modest, neve 
hesitated as to duty, “with flesh and 





he took no counsel, but simply went 
ight and right thing to do. 
York on the 
by m 


yy munisters 
P, 


bloo¢ a 
and did the str 

Many of the pulpits of New 
Sunday were of course occupied 
from clsewhere, especially from England. 
Some Anglican clergymen took advantage 
of their pleasant liberty to welcome by pre- 
ference appointments to Methodist or othe 
non-episcopal pulpits. In the evening eig ht 
thousand people were gathered togetl 
two great assembly rooms, the Ac: <td of 
Music (a magnificent opera-house) and Stein- 
way Hall. Ministers of various churches 
and nationalities addressed the vast audi- 
ences, each speaking briefly and heartily. 

It was evident on the Monday morning 
that the Alliance had, since Saturday morn- 
ing, taken a yet deeper and wider hold of 
public interest and sympathy. It was found 
necessary to have two large meetings ; indeed 
on Saturday multitudes had left the doors of 
Association Hall unable to get in. The sub- 
jects were Infidelity and the Relations of 
Christianity to Science. On Tuesday a further 
sub-division had to be made, and many 
interesting papers were read on the Christian 
Life, the Family, Modern Literature, the 
Pulpit, and Sunday Schools. 

The grand subject of Wednesday, October 
8th, was Romanism in its various aspects 
and relations, and especially, of course, its 
relations with Protestantism ; and, perhaps, 
never has such full and fair justice been done 
at any public gathcring to this all-important 
subject as was done this day. ‘The subject 
was distributed among three sections, all 
sitting simultaneously, one at the Hall, a 





























at St. Paul’s Church, the third at the 
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Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church. The 
first wate at th e hall was the famous Dr. 
Dorner, the special title of his paper being 
“The Dogma of Tf llibility as promulgated 
by the Vatican Council—Nominal Pro- 
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identity between Ultramontane Romanism 
as received by its votaries and a Pro- 
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ists, the infall ibility of the indiv eason 
in the latter case taking central aide 
nstead of papal infallibility, as in the former 
case. Dr. Hitchcock, of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, followed with 
a brief, chaste, pithy address, the general 
tendency of which seemed to be to ask for 
time, and to suggest forbearance in our judg- 
ment of Roman Catholic Christendom, and 
of the future ane pert in general, ‘‘ Pro- 
testantism,” he said, the Romanists, is 
infidelity. Romanism, say the Protestants, 
is the masterpiece of Satan. And the 
churches of the Orient are equally disowned 
7" both. We need, all of us, a larger 

harity. .. .. The ancient age still keeps on 
in the Orient, ‘the middle age in central and 
southern Europe ; only in northern Europe 
and America is there as yet any nineteenth 
century. But the stars still hold their courses, 
and human history, with God in it, can afford 
to wait. . . . . The Eastern Church lies 
with torn bosom, trodden beneath cruel feet. 
But the heart still beats, and the pale lps 
still cry, ‘How long, O Lord, how long?’ 
The Church of Rome has denied her Lord, 
not so much for want of courage as for want 
of wisdom. By- vill repent, and 
her last days will be her best days. As for 
Protestants, three hundred years are no long 
time, and we are wiser than we were. ....- 
Controversy must still go on, but we are 
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very foolish to have it so bitter. ... 
Coptic Christians in Egypt may be far 
enough beneath our idea, but after all the 
cross is over them, and not the crescent. For 
myself, I prefer my own communion, or I 
would leave it for another. But God forgive 
me, if I ever looked, or shall ever look, into 
any Christian face without finding in it some- 


» thing of the old family look.” 


Professor Hitchcock is, I believe, a Pres- 
byterian. I am bound to say that his paper 
was not received with any such demonstra- 
tions of applause as had always greeted any 
hit made, or supposed to be made, against 
the Pope, or Popery, or the doctrines or 
practices of the Roman Catholic Church, 
during ‘the previous days by different 
speakers, especially if they spoke with a 
foreign accent. Perhaps Dr. 
would regard that symptom as only an evi- 
dence that his paper was needful and timely. 

It seems to be a common delusion of Pro- 
testants on both sides of the water to imagine 
that effective strokes are dealt against Ro- 
manism by public taunts and denunciations, 
by ban and challenge uttered amidst the ap- 
plause of Protestant audiences, by laughter 
and manifestations of contempt in mass 
meetings. It may be doubted whether such 
cheap assumptions of victorious superiority, 
and such exhibitions of animosity—the genu- 
ineness of the animosity would seem some- 
times to discredit the reality of the claim to 
victorious superiority—are productive of any 
advantage to Protestantism, or inflict any 
injury at all on Popery. What Protestants 
need to do is, to understand the secret of the 
wonderful strength, and often the wonderful 
attractions of Romanism. ‘This is especially 
the case, perhaps, in America. The like is 
true indeed, so far as regard High Anglican, 
or quasi-Anglican Episcopalianism in both 
countries, When Protestants clearly see the 
sources of power in the pro-Catholic move- 
ment, which affects not only England, but also, 
in a perceptible and increasing degree, the 
United States, they will be better able effec- 
tually to oppose it. They will also learn that 
the roots and postulates of Popery are often 
found where they are least suspected; in 
the opinions, feelings, and claims of those 
who denounce it the most bitterly; and 
some may be led to cast the beam out 
of their own eye asa preparation for minister- 
ing to the blindness of others whom | they 


have been accustomed to despise yet more 


than censure or denounce. In America, in 
particular, it seems as if many excellent 
Christians could not possibly imagine any 


Hitchcock |! 





other than criminal and wholly wilful and 
inexcusable perversity or infatuation as the 
reason why any persons should turn from a 
profession of evangelical Protestantism to 
embrace “Catholic” views and practices, 
whether as found in real Romanism or in 
ultra-Episcopalian and ritualising “ Catho- 
licism.” Some of those who were ia attend- 
ance at the Alliance had felt that one of the 
needs of the Alliance was that its attendants 
should be made to understand the instincts 
and feelings of truly earnest and conscien- 
tious “Catholics,” from which the High 
Church movement in England derives its 
great strength and its growing hold on cer- 
tain classes of society, and in which the 
extraordinary strength of Romanism, both 
to attract and to hold in allegiance many 
honest and earnest spirits, is really to be 
found. So far as regarded High Anglicanism, 
this desideratum was not supplied; but as 
respects Roman Catholicism it was supplied 
to a large extent in a paper of altogether 
extraordinary insight and eloquence, by the 
Rev. Dr. Storrs, Congregationalist minister 
of Brooklyn, a man of very rare gifts and 
accomplishments, a thinker and speaker of 
the highest quality and style. 

On Thursday, through the courtesy and 
hospitality of the mayor and civic authorities 
of New York, the foreign delegates of the 
Alliance (Englishmen are “foreigners” in 
New York, or, at least, were so styled in the 
phraseology of the Alliance) were carried in 
a steamer to see the islands in the East 
River, which are the property cf the corpora- 
tion, and on which the city institutions fare 
situated for the reception and permanent 
housing of the paupers, the imbeciles, the 
lunatics, the orphans and destitute children, 
and the military pensioners of the city. 

Friday morning was given to the subject 
of Missionary Work, Home and Foreign, Mr. 
Dodge receiving the foreign delegates at his 
house in the evening. The gathering at Mr. 
Dodge’s was very distinguished, and the 
mingling of all countries and churches was 
exceedingly pleasant. Saturday morning was 
occupied with the subject of Christian Social 
Work. After lunch thanks were returned on 
behalf of the delegates from abroad, of dif- 
ferent nationalities, to the Christians of New 
York and the United States ; thanks also were 
presented to all who had taken a special and 
official part in the arrangements and conduct 
of the Alliance. Never were best and warmest 
thanks more justly due, or more heartily and 
unanimously rendered. ‘This closed the offi- 
cial work of the Conference at New York, 
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The next day, being Sunday (Ociober 12), | The next morning, Wednesday 15th, the 


was, however, included in the programme | 


of public arrangements, The pulpits, as on 
the Sunday before, were occupied, as far as 
possible, by the clerical visitors. ‘There was 
a mixed communion in the afternoon at Dr. 
John Hall’s (Presbyterian) church. In the 
evening there were five crowded and over- 
flowing farewell mectings, held respectively 
in the Academy of Music, Steinway Hall, 
Tammany Hall, the Cooper Institute, and 
the Church of the Disciples. Farewell ad- 
dresses were delivered at these meetings on 
behalf both of the Christians of the States 
and of the visitors from foreign countries. 
So closed the visit of the Alliance to New 
York. My sketch has been comparatively 
As to many points of 
interest, and some whole sessions of great 
importance, I have said nothing. The mis- 
sionary day was a great day, although I have 
passed it over with merely a reference, and 
Dr. Eddy’s address on the “‘ Results of Mo- 
dern Missions in respect of Modern Science” 
was very interesting and valuable. So also 
the last morning session on “ Christian Work” 
was crowded with interest. I have, however, 
limited myself to matters of special interest, 
involving new combinations or revealing sub- 
jects of general importance under new lights. 
Only on some such principle was it possible 
to avoid the alternative of excessive length. 
The visits of the Alliance to Philadelphia, 
and to the President, at Washington, must 
be passed over entirely. The newspapers 
have given very full narratives of these, and 
they were of importance rather as showing the 
interest taken by all classes in the meetings 
and object of the Alliance, than as bringing 
out any new features of the Conference. 
This official visit paid, the President, who 
had put himself to inconvenience in order to 
remain and receive the Alliance, started at 
once to fulfil a military appointment, to attend 
a gathering at Toledo of his former com- 
panions in arms. The Alliance repaired to 
Willard’s Hotel, dined, and after dinner went 
to three large meetings, the chief of which 
assembled at the beautiful Methodist Metro- 
politan Church, while a second met at a Pres- 
byterian, and a third at a Congregationalist 
Church. The meetings were all crowded. 
That at the Metropolitan Church was exceed- 
ingly effective. Perhaps the speeches which 
made the most impression were those of Mr. 
Marston, and of Bishop Simpson, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Bishop Simp- 
son is a famous pulpit orator and platform 
speaker, and was at his best that evening. 





delegates visited the public buildings of 
Washington, and were photographed on the 
steps of the Capitol. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished of the English delegates had, 
however, returned through the night to New 
York. Dinner at Willard’s, on the invitation 
of Governor Sheppard, of Columbia District, 
followed the drive round the city. It was 
my honour to return final and farewell thanks 
after dinner, on behalf of the delegates. At 
three P.M. the company left Washington on 
their return northward. After this, many 
scattered in various directions. . 

I have said, and in America, at least, all 
are fully agreed, that the Aliiance Conference 
at New York has been a signal success. But 
it is worth while to note in what the success 
consisted. It did not certainly consist in the 
extraordinary number or the markedly supe- 
rior character of the delegates who came 
from other countries. There were not more 
than seventy from our own islands, and the 
number of really distinguished men was per- 
haps hardly more than a dozen, of all deno- 
minations. From continental countries there 
were, naturally, far fewer persons of distinc- 
tion and influence present than have been 
present at the different Conferences which 
in former years have been held on the Con- 
tinent. Nor can it be said that the number of 
famous and, so to speak, historical men from 
the States who took part at the Conference 
was such as to make compensation for these 
defects in respect of the personal element in 
the Conference. The voyage, no doubt, had 
deterred not a few. The time was unsuitable 
for many ; for Wesleyans, especially, this was 
the case, as the Wesleyan Conference, involv- 
ing a month’s absence from “ Circuit-work,” 
only closed in the middle of August, and the 
changes in Circuit-appointments are made in 
the first week of September. Hence, several 
distinguished Wesleyans, who would other- 
wise have been at New York, were unable to 
go. It cannot be doubted, moreover, that, 
since the award was given on the Alabama 
claims, there has been less cordiality of feel- 
ing towards the States on the part of English 
people generally than had previously been 
the case. Clergymen are by no means 
exempt from the influence of general feel- 
ings or prejudices of such a kind; and it is 
not improbable that such feelings had to 
some extent interfered with the attendance of 
English members of the Alliance at New 
York. 

Neither was the success of the Alliance 
owing especially to any extraordinary merits 
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of the papers that were.read, excellent and 
superior as many of these papers were. 
Those who remember the volumes of ‘Trans- 
actions of former General Conferences of 
the Alliance, will hardly expect that the 
volume which is (much more speedily than 
former volumes were brought out) to be 
presently published by the Harpers, under 
the editorship of Dr. Schaff, will excel in the 
quality of its contents those volumes which 
Dr. Steane has edited. 

The real secret of the great success of the 
Alliance was unquestionably to be found in the 
public to which the Alliance made its appeal. 
There can be no public of zealous evangelical 
Protestants comparable to that of which New 
York is the centre, except that of London. 
And London is too vast to be soon or easily 
moved to its depths by any conference or by 
any appeal. Besides which, the religious 
public of the States is in harmony with the 
principles of the Alliance, as the religious 
public of London cannot be. In London 
the prevalence of strict, often high Anglican- 
ism, would greatly limit sympathy with a 
body which is antagonistic in its spirit and 
principles to the strict successionist and 
sacramental churches. * Possibly Manchester 
might have furnished audiences nearly as 
large for the. Alliance as New York; but 
certainly London could not. Nor, if the 
Manchester audiences might perhaps have 
been nearly as large, would they have been 
of equal quality, as respects intelligence and 
social position. The people of the United 
States afford an intelligent and more or less 
cultivated public of far greater volume than 
our own country. There is doubtless much 
less of complete mental discipline, much less 
of the highest culture and refinement, but 
there is far more body and ‘bulk of eager, 
versatile, and generally well-informed intelli- 
gence ; especially there is a much larger and 
more appreciative religious public of more 
or less cultivated intelligence. 

It was, accordingly, in the public which 
responded to the appeal of the Alliance that 
the specific superiority of the New York to 
other Conferences of the Alliance consisted. 
It had, for such a public, many and most 
potent attractions. There was, of course, the 
attraction of novelty. The Alliance had been 
in existence for twenty-seven years, but had 
never before visited America, But, besides 
this, public religious questions have a special 
interest for the people of the United States, 
who aré, by virtue of their ancestry and 
their history, a peculiarly and an excitably 
religious people, full of religious speculation 


and curiosity; among whom the Methodist 
is by far the largest Church ; the Baptist the 
next largest; the Presbyterians the next; 
then the Roman Catholics ; then the Congre- 
gationalists ; while the Episcopalians rank 
only among the smallest of the denomina- 
tions, although few denominations are at the 
present moment increasing in so large a 
ratio. 

The question of immediate success for the 
Alliance gathering is, however, one thing, 
while that of permanent good influence and 
effect is another. Perhaps the influence of 
this great and impressive series of meetings 
on the condition and progress of Christianity 
at large may be much less than sanguine 
members and friends of the Alliance have 
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anticipated. It cannot fail, however, one 
| would think, to be both good and important. 
| Earnest thoughts, pressing Christian needs, 
| both general and special, wide views, special 
information, not likely otherwise to have 
been obtained, have been worked into the 
| intelligence, the memories, and the con: 
| sciousness of the greatest and most vivacious 
| Protestant nationality in the world. This 
| result has been greatly. promoted through 
| the aid of the New York press, and, in par- 
ticular, of the New York Tribune, which did 
| itself the utmost credit by the manner in 
|} which, bating here and there a curious ex- 
| ception, it provided for the publication of 
| the vast multitude of addresses, spoken or 
| read, and of the proceedings of the Alliance. 
| The undertaking will, it is to be hoped, bring 
its due business reward. But, in any case, 
| the enlightened spirit and enterprise, regard- 
| less of trouble or cost, with which the work 
was carried out by the Zr7bune, are deserving 
of the most emphatic acknowledgment, and 
certainly could not have been found in any 
other country but the United States. It 
| speaks as much for the country as for the 
| conductors of the journal, that such an under- 
taking could be carried out as it was. The 
effect was that, throughout the whole country, 
the proceedings of the Alliance were followed 
from day and day, and that, by those espe- 
cially interested in the various subjects, the 
papers and addresses were very carefully 
studied. Alike in Chicago and in Phila- 
delphia, in California and in Maine, intelli- 
gent comments on the utterances of the 
Alliance might be heard from very many who 
were not themselves present at New York. 
Of all this the benefit to American Chris- 
tianity, and therefore to universal Christen- 
dom, must be very great. ‘There is not 








only an ocean, but a vast separation of 
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| journals of the States do not represent, that, 
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thought and ideas in many respects, be- 
tween America and Europe. It is often hard 
for an American to understand the circum- 
stances, the difficulties, the sympathies, which 
belong to the mind and feelings of the 
Western World. After this Alliance gather- 
ing there will be more community of 
thought. Not less beneficial must be the en- 
largement of ideas, the removal or modifica- 
tion of prejudices, the warm personal friend- 
ships, established by the Alliance as a per- 
manent result for its European visitors. A 
better mutual understanding between the 
Christianity of Europe and America cannot 
fail to be the consequence. This, at least, is 
a fruit of the Alliance, of which the value 
can hardly be overstated. 

One part of this, perhaps the best part, will 
be that the Englishmen present at the Alliance 
Conference will carry back with them the as- 
surance that the politicians and the secular 


in fact, they most mischievously misrepresent, 
the temper and feeling, both personal and | 
political, of the best part of America towards | 
England. Afiection for England is a strong, 
deep passion in the unsophisticated American | 
breast. The yearning towards, the admira- 
tion of, the old country, on the part of a 
large portion of the steady non-political 
American people is a great fact, which the 
increasing intercourse between the countries | 
in the way of mutual travel is ever revealing 
more clearly and confirming more strongly. 
It seemed as if the Alliance had afforded New 
York and the eastern cities generally a wel- | 
come opportunity of pouring out these feel- | 
ings, so little suspected by most English | 
people, and which had up to that time been | 
pent up almost without the opportunity of | 
expression. 

Furthermore the New York meeting may 
be regarded as only an earnest of other and | 
still more satisfactory and impressive assem- | 
blages to be held in after years, representing 
far more fully the great unity of evangelical 
Christendom. New York has set a noble 
example which will surely draw out the 
latent feelings and resources of London. 
Manchester and Glasgow, with their depen- 
dencies, may emulate the great city of the | 
States, Philadelphia, in the course of six or 
ten years, may do again for the American 
continent what has now been done by New 
York. Thus the New York Conference may | 
be the opening of a new chapter in the 
history of C&cumenical Evangelical Confer- | 
ences. Should this result, or anything like | 
it, follow, the benefit to the unity and collec- 


tive power and impressiveness of Protes- 
tantism must be exceedingly great. In some 
such way as this the sanguine ideas may pos- 
sibly in the event be realised of those who 
felt as if the New York Conference could not 
but be a heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment of Popery. 

That the Conference has been a really 
poweful contribution to the practical contro- 
versy which is now proceeding on both sides 


| of the Atlantic, among English-speaking and 


nominally Protestant people, between true 


| evangelical liberty and hierarchical traditions 


and superstitions, there can be no doubt: 
This was felt at once in America; it cannot 
but be felt also in England. The action of 


| the Dean of Canterbury, sustained as he can- 


not but be by his archbishop, is already a 
fact, not only of great significance, but of 
real force. It marks the ground that is to 
be and must be taken by the Church of 


| England itself, as the condition of its retain- 


ing any claim to be called or considered a 
national Church. 

I can hardly close this paper without hazard- 
ing a few words in regardto the condition 
and prospects of evangelical religion in the 
United States. I have already ventured to 
intimate my own opinion, that there is no 
such body of more or less cultivated Christian 
intelligence, earnest, eager, and discursive, 
to be found in any nation as in the States. 
But it would seem to be beyond a doubt that 
there are serious moral drawbacks in the 


| condition of the country. The press is noto- 


riously, proverbially reckless and unscru- 
pulous; too often it is in the highest and 
most offensive degree irreverent and profane, 
and the most irreverent and profane papers, 
whether east or west, would seem to be the 
most extensively read. Civil and political 


| corruption prevail all but universally; “ poli- 


tician,” in American phrase, means a man of 
unscrupulous selfishness or ambition. The 


| politicians are proclaimed on all sides to 


be the worst and most unprincipled class 
of persons in the country. Plain, steady, 
honest people, consequently, to a very large 
extent, abstain altogether from politics. Nor 
is this all. One of the most serious and 
sinister symptoms in American society to- 
day is the decline, in various respects, of the 
feeling of family duty and responsibility. The 
child too commonly less and less respects 
or defers to his parent. The married woman 
not seldom is resolved, as far as possible, to 
decline or escape from the cares and respon- 
sibilities of the mother. These different 
symptoms are evidently connected with each 
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other. They betoken a serious, and, it would 
appear, at present a growing derangement, 
in certain circles, of the family institute. 
Unhappily this condition of things is found 
in the upper circles—in the circles of fashion, 
of intellect, even, to some extent, of distinct 
Christian profession. 

I have but touched very lightly what in 
America are matters of universal remark, 
especially on the part of Christian ministers 
and thoughtful social students. I cannat 
venture into any distinct statement of the 
causes from which these conditions have 
resulted. The expensiveness of houses in 
New York, the habit of hotel life for married 
persons, the absorbing claims of fashion, the 
rights of intellectual culture, have all been 
assignéd to me as reasons for some of the 
evil symptoms to which I have referred. 
As to this matter I can have nothing to_say ; 
but I may remark that there are certain 
national arrangements or institutions in the 
States which may be said to favour anti- 
family ideas and feelings. The State provides 
at the public cost for the education of the 
child at the public school; the Church, it is 
claimed; ought to do the like for the child 
on the Sunday, whatever be the religious 
condition and culture, or the social posi- 
tion of the parents. Family responsibility, 
parental care, is to this extent diminished. 
The child, brought up in what to it is a great 
public, inured to public exhibitions, taught 
on the requirement and at the charges of 
pubiic law, grows up as one related more 
to the public, and less to the family, than in 
this country. Thus brought up, the boy, on 
his attaining to his majority, becomes person- 
ally an elector and a responsible head in the 
nation. It is not the family, but the indi- 
vidual, that is the political and national unit. 
The education of girls, again, is admitted by 
high authorities in the States not to be 
generally adapted, either physically or 
morally, to their proper development and 
training for the responsibilities of wives and 
mothers. All these things seem to me to 
hang together, and many suggestions and 
warnings appear to arise out of the view 
which they present. 

However all this may be, the evils which 
I have indicated sadly crave correction, and 
‘it seems as if there were no power to which 
we can look for their correction but the 
power of the pulpit. The secular press, un- 
happily, is not an auxiliary of the pulpit, of 
the Church, good; it is itself one of the 
greatest and worst of the evil forces to be 





overcome. Against the press, against civil 
and political corruption, against social de- 
moralisation, the Church—z.e. instrumentally 
and practically the pulpit, is bound to contend. 





It is the old contention in a most formidable | 


form,—the pulpit against the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. Under these circumstances, 
the responsibility of the American pulpit ap- 
pears to me to be greater and more solemn 
than that of the pulpit in any other nation. 
The preachers of America need to be 
more powerful men, of riper knowledge, of 
greater tact, and of higher training than 
those of any other people. 


They have to |; 





SNL 


minister to a greater body of keen and bold || 


intelligence, and they have harder work to 
accomplish. ‘The earnest hope of every 
Christian man must be that they may prove 
equal to their great, difficult, perilous 
vocation. 

It is encouraging to see how the different 
Christian churches are multiplying superior 
schools and high-class colleges and universi- 
ties. Everything, for America, would seem 
to depend on the evangelical churches taking 
possession of the higher education of the 
country. Many of the leaders in these 
churches appear to be fully aware of this 
requirement ; but the training of ministers, as 
such, is a subject which appears to demand 
more earnest attention and an ampler pro- 
vision in the most popular churches of the 
States than it has yet received. Otherwise, 
as the age advances, and its complications 
and difficulties increase, these churches must 


fall relatively behind, not only in their pro- | 





vision for the nation’s highest and most | 
5 | 


pressing wants, but in their progress. 

The United States have resources alto- 
gether unequalled, capabilities which exceed 
all power of calculation. The nation is per- 
vaded with a wonderfully intense and stirring 
life. Its ancestral traditions and its here- 
ditary character and tendencies—at least, in 
its best and leading portions—are among the 
best and highest that the world has known. 
During the last sixty years, however, its civil 
and political institutions have undergone, 
in some impoftant particulars, changes in 
respect of their character and administration 
that have proved to be of very pernicious 
influence. If England’s peasantry were but 
redeemed and elevated, as they must needs 
be soon, however this is to-be brought about, 
England would have no reason to envy its 


magnificent offspring, with all its boundless / 


territory and resources, 
J. H. RIGG. 
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By tHE AUTHOR or “THE HUGUENOT FAMILY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VII.—MILES’S START AND SETTLE- 
MENT IN LIFE. 
M ILES COPE had served his apprentice- 

‘L ship in the principal grocer’s shop of 
Cranthorpe, and had also been assistant for a 
time, when a daring enterprise suggested itself 
to his aunts’ minds. By taking into his hands 
and greatly extending his Aunt Kitty’s little 
concern, in tea, sugar, rice, &c., they had 
come to the conclusion that he might begin 
a business of his own. 

Prudence might temper daring in the en- 
terprise, by Miles extending the concern very | 
gradually, and by his being exceedingly mode- | 
rate in the ready-money purchases which he | 
was in circumstances to make with the savings | 
from his last year’s salaries, and with some | 
little savings which his Aunt Sukie had | 
been enabled to gather recently, in prowision | 
for a rainy day, but which she would cheer- 
fully risk for the reasonable hope of setting | 
up her boy in life. | 

Miles, established in Cranthorpe under the 
same roof with his aunts, would be something | 
very much better than if he went out into the | 


Oh! nobody could tell the relief and glad- 
ness it would be to her and Kitty to have 
Miles kept with them in Cranthorpe ! 

Yet, though Cranthorpe smiled indulgently 
and looked kindly on Miles Cope’s starting 
a little shop, still there were some who could 
not resist shaking their heads sceptically over 
the doubtful wisdom of the step. So quiet, 
good-humoured, and inoffensive a fellow; a 
regular woman’s lad, who was so much at 
his aunts’ elbow, whose chief relaxation was 
found in tending and rearing canary birds— 
what kind of business-man could he make? 
Why, although he were ten times as well-dis- 
posed and industrious as he really was, he 
would be taken in and plundered on every 
hand. If it had been the other poor fellow 
now, who had shown some brains and mettle, 
although he wanted ballast, he might have 
kept his own and got on in business ; but 
this quaint Miles Cope, who was dropping 
his boyish untidiness and becoming dapper 


|in his sense of the overwhelming conse- 


quence of a shopkeeper, would make a mess 
of the thing without fail. 
In the meantime, happily unaware of these 





world to push his fortune—a prospect which | confidently-disastrous predictions, Miles and 
his Aunt Sukie had been striving to break | his aunts were full of trembling eagerness, 
herself into contemplating composedly with | pleasant excitement, fond pride, and chas- 
many a heart-throb of yearning and dismay. | tened delight in the preparations for the 
Of course she and Kitty would not stand in | opening of the shop. 

Miles’s way, but it would bea greatchangeto| The preparations and their crown—the 
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them to be left two lone women again, after 


all these years ; and Miles was so home-loving | 


and kind-hearted a fellow that he would miss 
them almost as much as they would miss 
him, and feel lonely—though he would not 


trust him for that. No, she had not a lofty 
look on his account, at least she humbly 


as a rock, and had never given them the 
least trouble since he was a little fellow, and 
now he was a serious-minded church mem- 


was under the best guidance. 
good health were the greatest comforts to 
them ; only, since dear Bill’s death, they could 
not help feeling anxious, especially if Miles 
were away from them; his poor father and 
mother had died young, and he was not with- 
out an occasional sore throat, while the best 
and wisest of men—their dear father himself— 
had not always been to be depended upon 
for changing his shoes when they were wet. 

III. n.s. 








follow the multitude to do evil, she could | 


opening-day, were not altogether unlike the 
prelude to the celebration of a marriage in 
which all the friends of the couple take the 
deepest interest, and rejoice with hope quali- 
fied by fear. Sukie was reminded with a 
heart-quake of Kitty's marriage. This was, 
|in one sense, Miles’s settlement in life, and 


|his friends were called upon to give their 
hoped not; but he had been as steady | 


ber, whom they had warrant for believing | 
That and his | 
| “ father’s shop” previous to its present desti- 





labours, good wishes, and prayers that all 
might go well with him. 

How Sukie set her straw-bonnet cleaning 
aside for a week, and supplemented a char- 
woman in scrubbing to a snowy cleanness 
the floor of what had been Kitty’s shop and 


nation as Miles’s shop—a floor which had 
never been very dirty in either character, and 
which, it must be the ardent desire of all 
Miles’s friends, might be soon and thoroughly 
dirtied by the feet of many customers. How 
impressed all the family were by the 
addition to the shelves, and by the regular 
counter, to which the scales, burnished anew 
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by Sukie’s itching hands till they shone like 
gold, with the weights and measures, added 
life and character. 

But for the absolute magnificence which 
the shop assumed in Sukie’s and even in 
Miles’s more experienced eyes, its promoters 
had to wait till its little stores of chests, 
boxes, jars, casks, and bags—all handsome 
in their freshness and fully indicative of the 
value of their contents—were ranged in their 
proper places. 
above the door before. 
well known, and Kitty only looked for custom 
from personal patrons and friends; but a 
sig was absolutely necessary for Miles’s 
larger undertaking. The painting of the sign 
was a work of art, which Sukie, busy as she 
was, spent many minutes in watching with 
the utmost respect. And when the painter’s 
work was completed, and she read the dear 


There had been no sign | 
“ Father” was so | 


old name “ Miles Cope,” with “Groter” 


appended, and knew that the designation 
was to be upheld by her boy, and that it 
indicated his assumption of a respectable 
and responsible position of life, which she 


| had no doubt that he would maintain credit- 


ably, and, please God, to his profit in every 
respect, Sukie melted into tears; “If father 
had lived to see this day, if his own poor 
young father and mother had been spared-— 


, but why should I have all the happiness 


here ?” 

Nothing could exceed the breathless in- 
terest of those consultations which Miles— 
good fellow always—took with his aunts over 
his anticipated purchases, and the searching, 
if eccentric, nature of the investigations 
which they made into the samples that were 
supplied to them. Sukie chewed coffee beans, 
and cinnamon, and ginger, till she had to 
complain that there was no taste left in her 
mouth; she starched rags of calico, in im- 
promptu starchings, as stiff as doors; she 
roasted sputtering chestnuts, burning her 
fingers in the process. 

At length every test had been tried, and 
every purchase completed. The shop was in 
order, only the shutters—which, like the sign, 
were a new importation, due to the magnitude 
of theshop and the preciousness of its contents 
—had to be removed to reveal to admiring 





eyes the glories of the new shop in Cran- | 
‘apron behind the counter, for, of course, 


thorpe, Miles Cope’s shop. 
Miles and ‘his aunts waited till the dawn 


of anew day for the opening of the shop. | 


After stepping in and standing in a body, 
over and over again, to see that all was 
ready, they solemnly closed the door of com- 


fatigues, and reckon for the hundredth time | 
the prospects of to-morrow—the old patrons | 


who were likely to honour Miles’s opening 
day, the unknown unexpected customers who 
must be drawn by the unrivalled attractions 
which he had to offer. 

Miles and his Aunt Sukie were modestly 


sanguine, and his Aunt Kitty was not more | 


desponding than usual. Sukie had feared 
tenderly that this season might be too much 
for her Kitty. But according td Sukie’s judg- 
ment Kitty had borne up nobly for her and 
Miles’s sake, reflecting what a great time it 
was for them, and how her Bill would have 
liked to see it. Nay, perhaps he did see it, for 
though his home was amongst the stars, that 
did not prove, but rather the reverse, that he 
would not condescend to take an interest, if 
he were permitted, in what happened that 
was of moment to them in his old home 
in Cranthorpe. Was it not written of God 
Almighty that not a sparrow fell to the 
ground without his knowledge? Surely Bill 
was nearer to God now than when he dwelt 
among them. 

Sitting round the winter fire that night, the 
three remembered and reminded each other 
that unless God built the house, the builders 
would labour in vain, and asked Him of his 
good pleasure to bless their work ; but what- 
ever end he had in store for it, to receive 
them at last of his grace, through his dear 
Son, into those holy everlasting habitations, 
where old and young, whom the petitioners 
had loved, had preceded them. 

The next day was a fine frosty winter’s day, 
a boon in itself, for the weather had been an 
anxious question with the aspirants for public 
custom. When the shutters were removed at 
the stroke of eight (as an act of justice to the 
other shops that opened at eight), the rising 
sun illumined with silvery brilliance the trea- 
sures of that window, the setting forth of 
which, with all that could win either old or 
young, whether in canisters of snuff, or in 
cases of sugar-plums, had been an absorbing 
effort of skill and love to Sukie. 

First Sukie and then Kitty stole across the 
street, depending upon the early morning 
hour’s screening them from observation, to 
see for themselves the effect of Miles’s shop, 
with Miles in his recently unfolded spotless 


Miles could not quit the dignity and duty 
which he had appropriated in his post, much 
as he hankered to do it, in order to run across 
and see for himself how it all looked. . In 
the afternoon twilight, when the lamps were 


munication and sat down to rest from their | being lit, or next morning, he might leave 
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one of his aunts in charge and try to gather 
the effect; but not this morning, the crisis was 
too signal to admit of any dallying with it. 


Soon Miles had customers: first one or | 


two, who bought trifles out of neighbourliness 
and curiosity, and then others, steadily rising 


both in number and rank, and in the bulk of | 
their purchases (the vicar’s wife came and | 


bought a whole stone of soap), till Miles and 
his aunts’ moderate expectations were more 


| 


from sand, and raisins the weight of which 
was not half made up of stalks ; however it 
| might cause him to buy at little less than 
he sold, and so commence by considerably 
diminishing his profits, told beneficially upon 
his customers and his business in no very 
long time. 

It was a great day for Miles, as well as for 
his Aunt Sukie, when he forbade her to take 
| in another straw-bonnet to clean, because he !! 
wanted her whole time for helping him ; and | 








than realised, and they closed the shop in 
the evening in a state of mingled triumph 
and gratitude difficult to express. 

Whatever sneers the homely adventure 
might have provoked, had been totally un- 
seen by the principals, in the sense that the 
meek inherit the earth. In return, nothing could exceed the pride 
| The fair start was not-delusive. Of} and satisfaction which his aunts took in 

| course the é/at of the opening day did| Miles, or the considerate indulgence that 
not attend succeeding days, and there | they were prepared to show him. His canary 
were fluctuations, and even occasional bad | birds were better minded even than his 
| debts ; still, through all, to the somewhat | grandfather’s had been. Such a little dog as 
incredulous surprise and approval of his | that for which Miles had entertained a great 
fellow-townsmen, Miles Cope, with his aunts | hopeless longing when he was a boy, but 
as assistant shopwomen, got on and esta-| which his Aunt Sukie’s exceedingly straitened 
finances had forced her to deny him, was 


when he went alone to the old draper’s shop 
at which his cousin Bill had served his | 
apprenticeship, to buy two French merino | 
gowns, and muffs, which he could afford to 
present as Christmas gifts to his aunts. 





-— 


| 





_ blished a limited but profitable and growing | 


business in Cranthorpe. He was not so badly 
furnished for trade as had been supposed. 
He had all the high principle and sterling 
honesty of the Copes, which did not cut him 
out for cheating certainly ; but the very fair 
play which he was desirous of dealing to 
others, and which prevented him from snatch- 
ing greedily at a bargain or a high profit, 
tended to save him from being cheated. His 
straightforwardness—not unaccompanied by 
the true trader’s shrewdness and genuine turn 
for traffic—was also in his favour. 


reach a man who went right to the point 
himself, and afforded no apology to his 
neighbour for doubling ; besides, the neigh- 
| bour having disqualified himself for believing 
| and understanding purely honest tactics, felt 
additionally baffled by being unable to tell 
whether Miles Cope’s apparent simplicity 


might not be an impenetrable depth of cun- | 


ning. Again, Miles’s contentment with little, 
and his disposition to go by the advice of 
two cautious elderly women, while it kept 
him from making a sudden dash and ac- 
quiring by any chance a rapid fortune, 
saved him from rash speculations. 
Miles’s earnest endeavours to supply his 


customers so far as he could do it with un- | 


It was | 
more difficult to go about the bush and over- | 


Finally, | 


secretly procured for him, and Miles was en- 
couraged to take walks with his dog, in con- 
veying goods to out-lying customers, while 
his aunts served the shop in his absence. It 
was the utmost satisfaction to Sukie and 
Kitty to see Miles’s short figure and comical 
kindly face braced and browned into elasti- 
city and health by the exercise of the walk, 
with the diversion of his dog for company. 
But the captious world would not admit that 
—granted Miles Cope was prospering in busi- 
ness—the happy, peaceful life led by him and 
his aunts could or would continue. An end 
| must come to it, for Miles was a young man, 
and “ goody, goody” though he was, he had 
the feelings of his kind; he would fancy some 
girl, keep company with her, make her his 
wife, and fouf/ there would be a great 
split in the hitherto united household. The 
aunts would be sent about their business, and 
bidden to shift for themselves again. Foolish 
women ! they ought not to have been so 
quick in taking Master Miles at his hasty 
word ; or if husband and wife and aunts were 
| so silly as to try to keep house together, then | 
peace and happiness would fly out of the 
window. Any way, Miles Cope’s gratitude 
and the harmony of his domestic relations 
would no longer be a reproach to the other 








young fellows of Cranthorpe. 

| When this catastrophe was hinted at, by 
which was not burnt rye, pepper which was | some malicious people envying their good || 
not any dust save pepper dust, sugar free | fortune, to Sukie and Kitty, they looked 


adulterated and good articles—with tea which 
was not sloe-leaves and copper-filings, coffee | 
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startled and a little scared, but quickly re- 
covered themselves, and said, with a little 
spirit, that they hoped Miles would do just 
what was best for his own well-being and 
happiness, and for anything further they 
could trust him. ‘“ But, no doubt, Kitty, let 
us do whatever we may, whichis alike our 
bounden duty and greatest satisfaction to do 
for the boy, it is both human nature and 
Scripture that a man should leave his father 
and mother—not to say his aunts—and cleave 
to his wife,” said Sukie to her sister when 
they were by themselves, speaking a little 
sadly ; “and all that we can desire is that 
Miles may be led to make a wise choice— 
wiser than his poor father’s, But Miles is a 
different man from his father.” 

“T do not know that the wisdom of a 
man’s choice has so much to do, as one 
might expect, with his being steady like our 
nephew, instead of wild like our brother,” 
declared Kitty ; “at least, I often find that 
the quietest-going young men make the most 
indiscreet marriages. I hope Miles will 
bring home no flaunting quean or daughter 
of Heth.” 

“ Oh, Kitty, do not dream of such a thing,” 
implored Sukie. 

Miles had already made his choice. When 
it was communicated as an undeniable fact 
to his aunts, they said in one breath, “ Miles 
has made his own choice,” which implied 
that further remark would be inadvisable. 
If it inferred also that Miles’s choice had not 
been altogether that which his aunts would 
have made for him, the opinion remained an 
inference without confirmation. 

But, in reality, and in many respects, Sukie 
and Kitty had no reason to find fault with 
Miles’s choice ; on the contrary, they were 
bound to approve of and applaud it. Certainly, 
it was very unlike his father’s choice. Miles’s 
fancy fell on a confidential servant in a small 
country-house in the neighbourhood. Na- 
turally, in order to have become a confiden- 
tial servant, she was not a girl, but was seven 
or eight years Miles Cope’s senior. She was 
a comely, black-eyed, lively woman, who 
had regarded Miles Cope as a well-doing 


rather droll youngster, and had begun by | 


patronising and petting him in a kind of 
motherly way, when he walked out with his 
dog to receive orders, or bring home goods, 
and had been as much surprised as anybody 
else, when Miles, taking her attentions in 
more than good part, had turned upon her, 
and asked her to take a walk with him, as 
the orthodox prelude to asking her to be his 
wife. 





“What should I have to say to a little 
fellow who they tell me is constantly tied to 
his aunts’ apron-strings?” answered quick- 
spoken Sue Hopkins a little disdainfully. 
She, too, was a Susan—his “ black-eyed 
Susan,” Miles had audaciously called her to 
himself, only that the name Susan in her case 
had been shortened into the smart modern 
Sue, and not transformed into the homely 
old-fashioned Sukie. 

“ It would have been worse for me if I had 
not been tied to their apron, once on a day, 
and I know no better place to be tied to,” 
said Miles, in the coolness of his simplicity. 

* Leastways, you are a true-hearted fellow 
to speak up for your old friends,” said Sue 


cordially, instantly repenting of the unworthi- || 


ness of her passing sneer, and hastening to 
make the utmost amends by being all the 
more tolerant and kinder to Miles Cope 
because of it. 

Then Sue began to bethink herself, that 
when she was a girl just growing into a 
woman, she had had a lover in every detail 
the reverse of Miles Cope; handsome, bold, 
heedless, wilful, who could sing and dance 
with the best, who took her keart by storm, 
whom she would have married, had she 
not discovered in time that he had such 
grave flaws of character as would have ren- 
dered him—not only a most uncomfortable, 
but a fatal husband to her, dragging her down 
as he had dragged down the woman whom 
he had ultimately married, to want and 
misery. It had been a great lesson to Sue, 
and besides turning her mind_ to higher 
things—for Sue was decidedly a church-going, 
religious woman—(it was not in Miles Cope 
to have been smitten by another kind of 
woman)—it had taught her judgment, rendered 
her wary, and helped to keep her single, and 
to transform her into the woman of staid 
habits, though lively temper, who had gathered 


some little substance in her station, and was | 


of such established respectability and respon- 
sibility, that she was no longer “Sue,” but 
“Susan,” sometimes even “ Mrs. Hopkins,” 
with her master’s family, and fellow-servants. 
This was a very different woman from poor, 
penniless, shiftless Sal Levett—a bird out of 
a bad nest. When Sue considered that 
if she were ever to make up her mind to 
leave service and change her state, and so 
escape the loneliness—espeeially lonely in her 
station—of spinsterhood, here was a good 
opportunity ; when she had experienced keen 
compunction for going with the short-sighted 
world in decrying and undervaluing Miles 
Cope’s great merits, and in making a mock at 
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his little peculiarities and oddities, she began 
to defy the smiles of her betters and the 
titters of her fellows, to listen to and smile 
upon his suit. 

Miles, at the height of bliss, regargng him- 
self with more reason than many of his fellows 
in the same circumstances can claim, the most 
fortunate of men, took Sue in her quiet, hand- 
some, and becoming Sunday dress of black 
silk, and lavender shawl, and bonnet with pink 

' ribbons, to make his aunts’ acquaintance and 
take tea with them, and when Sue outdid 
their nervous graciousness by her frank gra- 
ciousness, there was nothing for Sukie and 
Kitty to do but to be pleased, thankful, and 
hopeful. 

To be sure, Sue might have been a trifle 
younger, and a trifle less self-possessed, as a 
promised bride. She was so entirely mis- 
tress of the situation as to suggest, even 
to the most unsuspicious persons, the pro- 

| spect of her ruling the roost ; and for tMat 
matter, she dictated to Miles, and he de- 
ferred to her, in everything already, not with 
| the coquetry of a mistress and the devotion 
| of a lover, but with the control of an older, 
stronger-minded, and stronger-willed woman, 
over a younger, weaker man. 

But Sukie was fain to reflect that those 
marriages are said to be the happiest where 
the wife is the senior of the husband, that 
Miles might be ruled for his good, and that 
with his sweet, sunshiny temper he would 
never resent the ruling, while a woman of 
spirit, sense, and activity would be an in- 
valuable helpmeet for him in the shop, where 
the failing powers of herself and Kitty would 
soon begin to tell. 

Indeed, Sukie and Kitty were getting old, 
| and feeling that age does not come alone. 


nah Seas 


|| They should be reconciled to being set aside, 


and to having a little repose and leisure 

in the house itself, where the new-comer 

must be mistress; only Sukie could have 
| wished, though she reproached herself for the 
| pettishness of the wish, that Sue had not 
announced so freely the improvements which 
she was to effect, and the benefits which she 
was to confer. 

No doubt Sue was somebody, and was 
entitled to make a stir and have her own way 
—which she had given proof would be a very 
good way—wherever she went. But it was 
| not in human nature, in woman’s nature, 
to hear without a little rising rebellion, 


| working mistress, disparaged and made light 


| of ; while the new-comer was to introduce | 





all the old plans and arrangements which | 
had chiefly originated with Sukie as the | 


new cooking, new cleaning, and new disposal 
of the old furniture, among which her fresh 
furniture was to figure, embellishing every 
dingy and shabby corner. 

Weary as Sukie was with many a hard 
task, it went against the grain with her, after 
all, to feel herself in danger of being, not 
set, but swept aside. It cut her to find her- 
self becoming a person of such small impor- 
tance, with Miles above all, while even Kitty 
seemed carried away by the tide. Sukie 
had more than enough of family love to cause 
her to rejoice in a family advantage, yet she 
reflected that new fashions were best for new 
people, and grew tender over the old time- 
hallowed fashions. 

Still it was what we must all come to, 
Sukie supposed, and accused herself of being 
“a jealous old thing,” a narrow-minded old 
maid, and turned her mind sedulously to 
contemplate the promise of the match, and 
Miles’s entire confidence and radiant happi- 
ness in Jt, so that when Kitty remarked, with 
wonderful cheerfulness for her, “‘ I must give 
up Miles’s arm, and be content with yours to 
church, Sukie; but I think we have great 
reason to be thankful. Won’t it be a fine 
thing when we have our niece to take car 
of us all, now that you and I are getting old? 
She has kindly undertaken to net curtains for 
the windows, and cut out aprons for the 
stoves, and make a rag carpet for our bed- 
room ; and she says she will cook such sweet- 
breads, and kidneys, and ox’s palates, as 
she has been accustomed sending up for Mrs, 
Dutton’s Iunch, which Sue declares will give 
a better relish to Miles’s tea than the bits of 
bacon you frizzle for him, and will tempt my 
appetite at any time. We must take care 
not to get mincing fine ladies or greedy guts, 
I tell her, What a difference it would have 
made if Miles had taken up with some idle 
gill-flirt, or ignorant gawky of a girl!” 

“No doubt it will be a fine thing, Kitty, 
and Miles has behaved well in his marriage 





as in everything else,” said Sukie, with as | 


little of concealed heaviness as possible. 

But, whether from persistent loyalty to 
old standards, or from lurking mortification 
even in her unselfish heart, Sukie, though 
she received all the congratulations of the 
neighbours with a good grace, left it to Kitty 
to descant on Mrs. Hopkins’s merits and 
possessions—on the wages which she had 
saved, the judicious purchases which she had 
made against her ultimately marrying, as so 
well-favoured, well-off a woman might be ex- 
pected to do—on the favours which her master 
and mistress and the family—heart-broken at 
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parting with such a treasure of a servant, 
who was more of a friend than a servant—had 
showered upon her, from the gift of her 
wedding-gown, a silver-grey silk, to that of 
her marriage china. 

Though the bridegroom was Miles, Sukie 
still held faithfully to Kitty’s marriage as 
having been something far more resplendent 
in prospect, and to Kitty’s dress as having 
been the “ pink” of brides’ dresses, and to 
Kitty in her clinging gentility, to which Mrs. 
Hopkins, with all the general weight of her 
charms, laid no claim, as the perfection of 
brides. But the great compensation for the 
inferior glories of this marriage to Sukie was 
that, in spite of her prejudice, she could look 
forward to another ending to it, and pray God 
for his blessing on this couple with another 
heart than that with which she had prayed 
for his blessing on Kitty and Will Mayne. 


CHAPTER VIII.—NEW AND OLD BROOMS. 


Sue Cope did all that she had engaged to 
do, and went about re-modelling and taking 
care of the Copes’ household with the great- 
est good-will and energy. Never had the old 
watchmaker’s house looked so spruce and 
bright from end to end; never had the 
family been so daintily and yet economically 
served as by Mrs. Dutton’s former ex- 
perienced cook and housekeeper. In some 
senses the Copes were in clover, Miles was 
in ecstasies of grateful admiration. Sue her- 
self was elated by every reformation which 
she wrought on Sukie’s old-world, out-of-date, 
often clumsy ways, and on every boon which 
she, Sue, bestowed. Outside lookers-on cried 
the praises of the young wife—for as a wife, 
and in comparison with her aunts, she was 
young enough—and protested that the simple 
good little fellow, Miles Cope, must have 
had a great deal of slynéss as well as simpli- 
city in his composition, to see and secure for 
himself such a paragon as Mrs. Miles Cope. 

It was hard not to agree with what every- 
body said, not to,be sensible that one was in 


7 





the enviable position which the world made 
out; but the stolidness was more instinct 
than stolidness ; and before the honeymoon 


| 


| plain body sick. 
waned it became plainly perceptible, to the | Mayne,'a stranger from another county, but 


Kitty, after having at first welcomed the 
changes and augured highly of their author, 
suddenly turned round, and smarted under 
them far more severely than Sukie would 
have done, unless for Kitty’s sake. 

Miles began to see with reluctant, grieved | 
amazement, that his wi.e’s doings were not 
the entire blessings to his aunts that he had 
honestly proposed them to be. 

At last Sue herself discovered, with much 
indignation at the injustice committed against 
her, that her zealous reforms and best offices 
were not prized as they ought to have been ; 
but that she was regarded, as she maintained 
that she was, as an interloper and usurper | 
—she who had been so willing to lavish | 
favours, not on Miles alone, but on his old 
aunts. What woman save herself, in her 
position, would have consented so cheerfully 
to come in and dwell with them, instead of 
standing out on her dignity, and requiring 
her house to herself? Her dignity! she had 
thought nothing of it; but had been willing, 
she who had had two servants kept under 
her at Colonel Dutton’s, not only to stand 
and serve in the shop, but to slave like a 
scullion in the house in order to supply the 
Copes, aunts as well as nephew, with luxuries 
which they had never known till she came 
among them, and which they could not ap- 
preciate to this day; still she might have 
had some thanks, and not sulks and flouts | 
for her pains. Yes, Sukie Cope could sulk, for | 
as friendly as she looked ; and as for Kitty | 
Mayne, she had as many airs in her old | 
deserted wife’s head as would drive a down- 
right woman crazy. Sue flattered herself that 
no one could ever have reproached her, 
Susan Hopkins or Cope, with want of proper 
self-respect and dignity—such dignity as had 
been fit for a confidential servant, who had 
known something of the world, and had kept 
her place, and that a good place, for fourteen 
years ata stretch. But Kitty Mayne’s affec- 
tation of being a lady, and her book words, 
borrowed from her queer old mummy of a 
father, whom she and Sukie chose to set up 
as a non-such, they were enough to turn a | 
(Sue was not like Will | 








actors behind the scenes, at least, that the | had come of a respectable Cranthorpe family, 


old and new brooms would not fit in and | 
work well together in the Copes’ household. 


Sukie had seen what would be the sequel | which breeds contempt.) 


all along with that second sight which is not | 
necessarily the gift of genius, or worldly wis- 


dom, but which is as.frequently found in | because her man had run off and left her. 
union with homely common sense, and blunt ; Kitty was provoking enough to have driven 
| any man to leave her, and wasn’t he a good 


faculties that are only sharpened by love. 


j could remember old Miles with a familiarity 


though they had been long scattered. She 
Miles was soft and 
an oaf where his aunts were concerned, and 
he and Sukie had made too much of Kitty 
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riddance? and because her slim lad of a son 


| had died, when, if all tales were true, he had 


| been getting into idleness and debt, and was | 


| taken away ere worse befell him; when, 
| if he were in a proper frame of mind, and 


ready to go, his mother ought to have been | 


thankful. 

Sue was not by any means a bad, or even 
an unkind, woman, though she had been 
driven to speak hard words, which would 
sound sacrilege to the Copes. She was a God- 
fearing, righteous, even a generous woman, 


| when taken on the right side ; she had meant 


well by her husband and his family, she would 
not have willingly injured them, not for the 
world, and she intended to return good for 
evil by carrying out her reforms with a still 


higher hand, because of the passive opposition | 


which she experienced. 
In the domestic dissension which had 


been kindled, and which, whether it leapt up | 


in a blaze or smouldered in a dull glow, was 


burning out the heart of the old family | 
union, Kitty and Miles were the principal | 
defaulters in speech. Mrs. Miles was for the | 


most part content to act, she had not ar- 
rived at the stage of openly reproaching her 
husband’s aunts; her life of service had 
taught her a certain amount of self restraint, 


and given her an idea of decorum. Sukie, it | 
must be confessed, did not take well with | 
being shelved and reduced to white seam and | 


knitting for the rest of her life. She would 
forget, and begin to go about the familiar 
work of the house and shop—a natural pro- 
ceeding which always irritated Sue, because 
she looked upon it at once as an infringement 
of her prerogative, and an interference with 
her duties which she was bent on discharging. 


But so soon as Sukie perceived the offence | 


which she had unwittingly given, she subsided 
into being a mere guest in her nephew's 


house, and did all that she could to make up | 


for her inopportune inclination to be useful. 

It was different with Kitty, she could 
depend upon others with a better grace, her 
delicate health had long rendered her more or 
less dependent. But it was true that Kitty 
had been spoiled. She had really borne her 
great trials meekly, but they had been made 
an excuse in the hearts of Sukie and young 
Miles, for granting her an unlimited privilege 
of being pensive and finding fault. 


Sue did not understand the luxury of sad- | 
ness and had no patience with it, while carp- | 
ing objections set her teeth on edge, and | 


ther 


roused her excitable temper. On the 
hand Kitty could no more give over sighing 


and hinting errors, instituting invidious com- | 
‘ 





| parisons, and suggesting improvements as 
| often as not impossible, than she coul.l give 
over breathing and go on living. She had 
' unfortunately acquired the habit of taking up 
the look and tone of a martyr, which still 
farther and beyond anything exasperated Sue. 

“ A martyr indeed, after I have scorched 
my face toasting a muffin for her, and she to 
insinivate that the muffin was burnt and the 
butter rancid—Miles’s best Irish butter, and 
Sukie, who did it for her before, no more fit 
to prepare a muffin, or to do any better bit of 
cookery than to fly in the air.” 

Miles was unable, with all his natural 
excellence of temper, to occupy the difficult 
position of standing between two fires and 
| remaining unaffected by either and impartial 
to both. Poor Miles was pulled to pieces, 
and dragged opposite ways by the old allegi- 
ance to which he had been so faithful, and 
the new alliance which was so deservedly 
| dear to him. He remonstrated with Sue for 
not consulting his aunts’ tastes, and was told 
by her that she had married him and not his 
aunts. She had done her best for all of 
them, but if he did not think so, he might 
make his choice between them. He could 
keep to his aunts—although he had better let 
her see where they would find that im the 
blessed Bible—and let the woman whom he 
had sworn to love and cherish go back again 
to service in which she had been respected, 
ay, and happy as the day was long, and not 
told that she had neglected the meanest 
creature ‘committed to her care, for many a 
day before she saw his face. She would not 
| stay where she was to be trampled upon. If 
he could submit to have his wife contradicted 
on all hands, and scorned, it was more than 
| she had engaged for, that she could assure 
| him. 

Miles appealed to his aunts, wondering in- 
nocently that they were not more sensible of 
| their obligations to Sue, and that, they could 

not yield to her, and bear with her, if in her 
good heart and sincere interest in them, her 
quick temper sometimes made her a little 
hasty and violent in her charges. Miles 
was met by Kitty’s dropping tears and re- 
grets that she should be in anybody’s way; 
and by Sukie’s turning like a meek worm 
trodden upon, or a ruffled dove called to the 
| defence of its young, with a reproachful 
demand, how could Miles hear an ill word 
said of his Aunt Kitty, or let anybody, any 
young woman, be she ten times his wife, vex 
his aunt P 
|  Miles’s gentle spirit was at once cowed and 
goaded by the atmosphere of strife in which 
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ae now lived. As it continued to prevail, 
Miles’s mental scales, balanced between the 
sontending parties, began to incline more 
and more to the woman who was the de- 
light of his eyes, his first and last love, and 
who beyond doubt was devoted without 
sparing herself to what she considered his 
credit and comfort. 

Miles took to speaking sharply and sourly 
to his old aunts who had brought him up. 
His conscience smote him for it, but the 
smiting of his conscience combined with the 
reproaches of his wife, and the inevitable 


had nothing to say against that—and there 
she was thankful, but where were the even 
temper and pleasant answers on which, aware 
of her own defects in these respects, she had 
counted so much for domestic happiness ? 
They had served only to let Miles be put 
upon by his aunts, he could be as “snacky” 
| and dogged to his own wife as though he were 
a Turk. 

“If only Sue had never come among us,” 
reflected Kitty, wistfully, one evening to 
Sukie when the sisters were alone together, 

and husband and wife were in the shop. 
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of business, to render him only |} 
more disagreeable to the women who had 


| 
| spent their strength in providing for him, and 
| 


| worries 


who were now dependent on him. 

It was but poetic justic that in the reaction | | 
| Miles was disagreeable also to Sue. Her|| 
bright black eyes, which were not weeping | | 
eyes like Kitty’s, nevertheless waxed dim with | | 
unshed impatiently-shaken-off tears, many || 
a time in those weeks, over the reflection, || 
that she had been taken in by Miles Cope || 
| himself, no less than by his aunts. He}]| 
|might be a steady industrious fellow, she || 





“What’s done cannot be undone,” said 


Sukie, quiet in a resolution which she had 
lately adopted, “ she cannot go now—God 
forbid that we should wish it. Who would 
part man and wife?” and Sukie drew back 
ag from the contemplation of a great sin. 
“* And apart from us, Kitty,” Sukie went on to 
own candidly, “she is a good wife to Miles, 
poor fellow, for whose sake we may be giad 
of it. They say she is well liked in the shop, 
where she is both affable and obliging; she 
has more to say than we have, and she is 
young and goes in with the times. No, 
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she must stay here since she is here,—it | 


must be the other way, dear Kitty, I must 
speak of it to Miles, and there he is gone 
into the garden where I can have: him by 
himself, I had better not lose the chance,” 
finished Sukie in a little flutter of agitation. 

It was an evening in June, calm and warm, 
with the flush of the setting sun in the west, 
and a lustrous moon rising in the east. The 
little garden was looking its best in the early 
prime of its vegetables and flowers. The 
cabbages, lettuces, and rhubarb were in full 
spread’ leaf, while the peas were in bloom 
and the roses were in flower. Sue’s innova- 
tions had not yet reached it. 

Though Sukie was not an imaginative 
woman, she could not help asking herself 
whether the garden recalled old associations 
to Miles as he went there to refresh himself 
after a trying day. 

It had been a very trying day; all the 
bells, which were jangling out of tune, had 
contrived to accomplish clashing discord 
from morning till evening. Sue had risen 
from bed with a bad headache, and, insisting 
as usual on doing everything for everybody, 
had gone into a very fever of aggressiveness 
and impatience. She had threatened to 
wring the necks of Miles’s birds—the dear 
little birds, representatives of that colony of 
canary birds which “father” had __ first 
brought to the house, and which he had 
never ceased to mind, calling attention to 
the note of one of the canaries, “as main 


vociferous,” on the very day he died, when | 


Sukie could not tell whether or not his mind 
were wandering. Sue had said that the 


canaries’ song went through her head like a | 


knife, and that they spilled their seed and 
water on her lately-polished table, enough 
to provoke a saint. She had gone on to call 
Miles’s dog “a nasty beast” for coming 
in after a shower with wet paws, and had 
compelled the poor dumb creature to 
have its paws rubbed on a mat, when to be 
sure it had snapped at her, and she had 
thrown it from her in a passion. Miles, in- 


stead of investigating whether his wife were | 


bitten, he who had been so affectionate, had 
been unable to endure the double attack on 
his favourites, and had retired into the shop 
banging, the door after him, and causing 
Kitty to cry out, ‘“‘ My poor head !” 

“*My poor head,’ Aunt Kitty,” Sue had 
repeated ironically; “‘you had better cry, 
‘Your poor head !’” 

Mrs. Miles had gone on from bad to 


worse; she had banished father’s chair, ac- 
tually “father’s chair!” as no longer fit for a 





) ca 
respectable sitting-room. She had removed, 


whether by accident or design, the screen 
which stood always in one corner to shade 
Kitty’s weak eyes, and she had bullied Kitty 
for finding the light too much for her, and 
for merely observing that the stew which they 
had eaten for dinner must have been indiges- 
tible, since it had lain like a stone at her heart 
ever since. 

Sukie had been overcome in her turn: 
she had spoken rudely to Mrs. Miles in 
assertmg that Kitty ought to know best how 
her eyes or her stomach felt, and that one 
man’s meat was another man’s poison. 

The accent, if not the words, must have 
been very rude before Mrs. Miles begged 
Sukie to remember in whose house she was 
and to whom she was speaking. 

But that speech, for which Sukie knew Mrs. 
Miles could have bitten her tongue out the 
instant after she had said it, did no more 
than give immediate effect to a plan which 
Sukie had been sorrowfully revolving and 
maturing for some time. 

** Miles,” said Sukie almost timidly, ap- 
proaching Miles where he stood at the top of 
the garden, his hands in his pockets and 
with his back to her, “ I have got something 
to say to you.” 

“Say it, then,” replied Miles shortly, ex- 
pecting a fresh complaint as a sequel to the 
complaints which had already been poured 
into his ears by his wife. 

“T think Kitty and I had better go away 
from here.” 
| Do you mean to insult me, Aunt Sukie?” 
| cried Miles, turning round on her with a hot 
flush on his face. ‘ Do you mean to insult 
me and Sue ?” ‘ 

“Oh, no, no! dear Miles,” protested Sukie; 
“but you see for yourself that we do not get 
| on well together.” 

“Whose fault is that?” cried Miles indig- 
nantly. “It is perfectly true what she says 
|that she would have served you on her 
| bended knees—cleaned your very shoes for 
| you, and you are not pleased.” 

“ T am aware Sue has done everything since 
she came amongst us,” said Sukie, smiling 
| faintly, “and that her intentions have been 
| kind; we will not say whose fault it has been 
‘that we have not been comfortable : I dare- 

say we've all been to blame. But you know, 
Miles, we never had a word among us before, 
| and now we are going on to be the most 
wranglesome family in Cranthorpe ; you would 
not haye that said of us for the memory of 
those who are gone, as well as for the sake 
of those who remain. The only thing, the 
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proper thing is for Kitty and me to leave you 
and Sue the house to yourselves. I have 
heard of anice room that will suit us—a spare 
room in a dry, well-built house belonging to 
the Kirbys ; worthy people, whose father was 
a friend of father’s, and who will let us have 
the room as a favour, and because we shall 
be quiet tenants. We can take some of the 


‘old furniture, which is like us, though it is 


no better than lumber to some people,” 
Sukie could not resist saying, with a shade 
of bitterness ; but she hastened to add, in 
the most propitiatory spirit, “Kitty and I 
will be quite snug there, and you will come 
and see us, Miles, and—bring Sue ; we shall 
soon forget all differences.” 

Miles was sensible of the advisability, well- 
nigh the necessity of the step in the circum- 
stances; but he recoiled from it. It was 
a terrible downfall from the castle in the air 
of family life which he had built, a castle in 
which certainly Sue was to be queen, but in 
which—and this formed scarcely an inferior 
element in his promised felicity—his aunts 
were to dwell in honour and bounty as 
dowager princesses. ‘You cannot leave this 
house, Aunt Sukie, grandfather’s house, where 
you and Aunt Kitty were born,” he said, 
with something like a groan: “it is yours and 
Aunt Kitty’s, not mine and Sue’s, when it 
comes to that.” 

“You know who pays the rent and the taxes 
now, Miles,” said Sukie, smiling again, and 
this time more cheerfully, for she was a little 
consoled by the sight of Miles’s distress at 
the idea of their going, even though the dis- 
tress was pain to her boy. ‘“ He who does 
that is master of the house ; and there is your 
shop so convenient. And what should Kitty 
and I do with a great house like this all to 
ourselves? We should be lost in it, and feel 
more like sparrows on the house-top than 
away from home in the Kirbys’ room. Be- 
sides, it is not like giving up the house to 
strangers, to leave it to you and your wife. 
It is in the natural course of things, Miles, 
that the young should take the place of the 


old, even before their place knows them no | 


more ; we shall not refuse to let you make 
up to us by giving us what you can spare for 


our support, since that would be an injury to | 
| strife were withdrawn from the old watch- | 


you and Sue. Don’t think that we have 
quarrelled, or are resentful, my own dear boy ; 
but, indeed, you must consent to Kitty and 


| me going.” 


Miles was forced to consent, but the con- 
sent crushed him, and it subdued Sue, though 
she was too proud to say a word against it. 

All that Miles could think of, he sent from 





the house and shop to the room in the 
cooper’s house, which Sukie had selected as 
an abiding place for Kitty and herself. He 
loaded his aunts with tokens of his regard ; he 
took Sukie as well as Kitty, each on an arm, 
sustaining them in the trial of quitting their 
| life-long home to repair in their old age to 
another home, which would never look like 
home to them—a crisis which the sisters 
compared to Abraham’s leaving Mesopotamia, 
and to the Israelites quitting Egypt. And 
Miles did bring Sue to see his aunts very 
soon, and Sue sat on the edge of a chair with 
her hands crossed before her, her eyes not 
resting on anything, her very lips pressed 
tightly together in her formal civility, as if 
she were pledging herself not to touch or 
look at, or make a remark on anything, as 
unlike as possible to the active, impulsive 
woman that she really was, while Miles hung 
his head. 

Yet everything was done “ decently and in 
order,” as Sukie quoted with regard to the 
disruption which had taken place; it had 
been voluntary, peaceable, and friendly, with- 
out any of those “words” which Sukie so 
earnestly deprecated. The neighbours had 
no special occasion to gossip, though they 
did crow a little over the end of the indis- 
soluble alliance between the aunts and 


was inserted into it, should split up like other 
households, It was the way of the world, 


instance of aunts and nephew being more 
attached and constant than other aunts and 
nephews. 
dwelling together in unity and God’s blessing 
thereon ; but the psalm referred to brethren, 
not to relations a degree farther removed, 
and doubtless was written for young people, 
not to say for a patriarchal state of society. 





fied that no offensively magnanimous and 
amiable standard had been raised against them, 
and that their predictions had been fulfilled ; 
| but the close ties of seven-and-twenty years 
were not lightly broken. The elements of 


| 


nephew, as if it were a sacrifice to the manes | 
of ordinary family divisions that even the | 
Copes’ household, so soon asa strange wedge | 


and it did not do for ‘people to set up for | 
being better than their neighbours, say in the | 


There was a psalm about brethren | 


The little world of Cranthorpe was satis- | 


| maker’s house, for Sue was not inveterately a | 


| brawling woman, and never dreamed of | 


brawling with her own well-doing, peaceable | 
husband, over whom she had the upper | 


| hand, besides, and who left her kingdom 
| altogether uninvaded. But with the elements 
of strife much that was of the essence of the 
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Miles still hung 
his head in his shop and out of it. His 
brisk dapperness and sunshiny contentment 
were gone. 

As for Sukie and Kitty, and their establish- 
ment, a stillness like that of death descended 
on the two forlorn women, who had not 
quarrelled with Miles and his wife—Sukie 


| and Kitty lacked even that baneful excite- 


ment—who had gone out of the old house of 
their own free will, and who submitted, and 
submitted gratefully, to be maintained by Miles 
in their age, as they had reared him in his 
infancy. 

The autumn came early and stormy that 
year. The sisters were sitting together 
on a gusty September evening. 
dozing in the chimney-corner. 


laid down the white seam which she took in, 
as much for an occupation and diversion as 
for profit; she had no great object in pursu- | 


ing it, and it had not much interest in itself, 
while it was trying for her failing eyes. 
A woman in Sukie’s rank who has led a 








| not know? He has been in bed for the last 


Kitty was | 
Sukie -had | 


busy life, and who has grown old, finds it | 


difficult, if she be not pressed by necessity, 


| come, and bring Kitty with you,” said Sue, 


, to get suitable tasks and work to occupy her, | 
, while idleness is as repulsive to her as in her | 
; youngest days. A little easy, cheerful serving 
| In a shop in which she has a keen interest, is 
| a great boon to such a woman. 

But that was not to be thought of for | 


Sukie now. 


| white that it softened and even ennobled (as 
| only white hair softens and ennobles) her | 
wrinkles and the homely plainness of her | 


_ young life. 


| godless notion. 


features, thinking of old times, and how 
much she had had to do, and how people had 
pitied her then, and what cause she had to 
be thankful for the peace and security of her 
age, all through her boy’s doing. And yet she 
was so unreasonable that she could wish the 


| hypocrite—I am not used to a sick room. 


She sat with her hair grown so | 
|and my own people were very healthy. I 


old times back again when she was struggling | 


' and slaving for her boy among the rest, and | 


seeing him, at the lowest computation, several | 


times a day, hearing his news and sharing his 
The very peace and security of 
the present seemed to make it feel yet duller 
and _ heavier, so that if she did not still have 


Kitty, Sukie feared that her heart would | 


break. She shook herself up; that was a 
She must look forward to 


| another world where the old would be young 


| door. 


again, and the lost restored. 

A hasty, stumbling step sounded at the 
Sukie started, she had been thinking 
so-much of the old days, that with the knock 
there flashed back upon her in a second the 
night long ago when she had been sitting 


| come back. 
| shop and all on my hands, I do not mind 


| fast, and not sitting down. 


| this afternoon, ‘Do aunts know that I am 


sewing her straw plaits by her father, and 
Miles her brother had come for her to go to 
his dying wife, Sukie’s Miles’s mother. 

When the door was opened and Sue came 
in alone, with a shawl which had been 
snatched up and wrapped round her to 
shelter her from the blast, and her bonnet 
half tied, Sukie could have cried out in 
alarm. 

“ How are you, Sukie?” said Sue, speaking 
“Ts Kitty ill? 
I think everybody is ill, Miles is ill—did you 


three days.” 

“For three days!” said Sukie, stricken 
almost dumb ; “ and what is the matter ?” 

“The doctor said to-day it was fever, 
and he would be worse before he was better, 
and he has been worse since morning, 
though he is asleep now. I have come for 
you to go back with me, and help nurse 
him. I am not ashamed to come, at least, 
I’d be mortally ashamed and humbled in the 
dust ten times over, rather than Miles should 
be the loser. Oh, Sukie! don’t refuse to 





bursting into tears of grief and anxiety, 
which were so great that they swallowed up 
her mortification, “when you hear that, 
with all my professions—and I feel like a 


There was no sickness to speak of at Colonel 
Dutton’s all the time I was in the family, 





have hardly seen sickness, and now, though 
I try my best, I cannot tell what should be 
done, or what to do, and I cannot make 
Miles comfortable, though I have listened with | 
both eyes and ears to the doctor’s orders.” 


tured to ask. 

“He does not complain, my poor patient, 
suffering fellow,” answered Sue, “he says, 
‘ All right, Sue,’ to everything I do; but I 
see for myself he is not eased. He asked 
ill?’ Oh! Aunt Sukie, Miles thinks he is | 
going like his cousin, he has never been | 
himself since you went away, and he misses | 
you now so much—and I cannot prevent 
him from missing you, while I see it and | 
feel it, I who drove you out—say you will 
It is not because I have the 





that,—I can work like a horse, if that would 
do any good. But it is for Miles not 
nursed as he should be, and sick with long- 
ing, in the midst of his other sickness, 
for his oldest friends—his own people— 





| 
| 
| 
| 


“Does he complain much?” Sukie ven- | 
| 





























| thing, with him lying ill. 


| yours—only come, Aunt Sukie,” poor Sue 
| ended piteously, offering an extraordinary 


| respond to them rightly, even if the lamentable 
| tidings that Sukie’s.boy was down with fever, 
_ and thinking himself like his cousin Bill, had 
| not nearly deprived her of speech. She could 
| only put Sue into a chair and kiss her, as 


| fancy that he was like his cousin Bill was 
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dying, perhaps, without having his longing | 
gratified. Even in heaven, Aunt Sukie, he 
would remember that. Say you will come, 
and I shall let you do anything you like, not 
only for him, but for yourselves and me. 
For that matter, I have no heart to do any- 
You can serve 
the shop altogether, or take your turn in it, 
or clean my shoes instead of me cleaning 


inducement. 

Sue’s words had been poured out in such 
a torrent of sorrow, contrition, and appre- 
hension that Sukie could neither check nor 


she had never kissed -her before, and cry 
over her for a moment, ere she hurried to 
get Kitty’s bonnet and mantle, and with them 
her own. Had it been only for herself she 
would not have minded out-of-door garments, 
she would have been ready to rush out as 
she was, in the windy, rainy September night, 
to run to Miles. It was Kitty who said 


promptly, 
“We'll go, Sue; we can come in a 
moment. We've seen a deal of sickness; 


it is not your fault that you have not seen as 
much. Sukie is a good nurse; and if I can 
do nothing else I can sit and bathe his 
head and hands.” 

Miles was not too ill to recognise his 
aunts and brighten at the sight of them, 
while he sat up in bed looking pathetically 
comic ina night-cap, which Sukie had knitted 
for him, and tried feebly to unite Sukie’s and 
Sue’s fingers in one clasp in his own hot 
hand, and to say, “Now I could die 
happy.” 

But Miles was not going to die. His 
but a fancy bred in a man who had never 
been seriously ill before, and whose mind 
recurred naturally to the only severe sickness 
with which he had come into close contact— 
that of his companion and kinsman. Miles 
was not in a worse case than that of a sharp 
attack of fever which required careful nursing. 

The common watch, with the common love 
at its root, was not merely like oil on the 
troubled waters which had arisen and flowed 
between the three women who had loved 
him best; it proved a bond as well as a 
solace, knitting good and honest, albeit dis- 
similar, hearts together as only good, that is, 











veritably Christian hearts could have been 
knit, and as nothing less than divine grace 
and human affection at its purest and best, 
in a season of trial, could have knit them. 

When Miles passed the turn of the fever 
and began to rally, Sukie and Kitty said 
reverently that the Lord had given him to 
them for a prey. Sue said, in her frank way, 
that was as lavish in atonement as it had 
been excessive in provocation, 

“I do not know about a prey, but I have 
been saved from the heaviest loss that a wo- 
man can sustain, and from a great punishment. 
It was my own will that I wanted in doing 
everything for everybody, and vexing in place 
of pleasing you all with my improvements. 
To think that I could ever have had the 
heart to vex a dear, good husband like Miles, 
until he was brought to the brink of the 
grave !” 

Still, though Sukie’s heart was more in the 
old house and the shop than ever, though it 
gladdened her spirit to see Kitty look at 
home again in the old place which she had 
so long adorned, though Sukie hesitated to 
disturb the recent peace established in the 
household, she feared that it was the thing 
that was called for from her, and that 
which was wisest as well as safest to propose 
with a secretly sinking spirit—but as if it were 
a matter of course, that Kitty and she should 
withdraw to their solitary garret. 

But Sukie’s proposal was anticipated by 
a compromise which had already been talked 
over and fixed upon, subject to the sisters’ 
agreement, by Miles and his wife. A most 
feasible, hopeful arrangement it sounded on 
its first announcement, and it was an arrange- 
ment to grow on those who took it into 
serious consideration. Miles’s business had 
so increased that a larger shop had become 
advisable for him, and he was ready to enter 
into treaty with the proprietor of a vacant 
shop in a more modern and available part of 
the town than that in which the old watch- 
maker’s shop had been originally established. 

The walk to and from the place of busi- 
ness, Miles and Sue considered, would be no 
disadvantage but a positive gain, in the light 
of exercise, now that he was not at liberty 
from his increase of custom, and had not the 
temptation to walk out with his goods so far 
as Colonel Dutton’s at Spring Mede. The 
old shop would be as much a spare room to 
Miles and his wife as the Kirbys’ spare room 
was to them. Why could it not be fitted up 
for Aunts Sukie and Kitty, when their pre- 
sence on the premises would be rendered the 
more desirable by Sue, or one of the two 
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sisters being frequently wanted out of the | 
house by Miles at the shop ? 

The two sisters could be as independent 
in the room of their own, under their 
nephew’s as under a comparative stranger’s 
roof, while they would be always near, and 
yet not too near their friends, and would see 
Miles every morning and evening at least. 

So it was settled, and the plan worked, 
admirably, no doubt all the better for the 
salutary lesson that had been learnt by them. 
There was no occasion either for Mrs. Miles 
cleaning Sukie’s shoes, or Sukie cleaning Mrs. 
Miles’s ; if there were any obligation, Mrs. 
Miles, as the young woman of the house, still 
claimed the right of working its hardest work, 
which Sukie conceded in what was after all 
an honourable rivalry ; while Sue on her part 
set herself to respect, with nothing more 
detrimental than a funny gibe at a time, fond | 
old use and wont where Sukie and Kitty were 
concerned, and to treat both sisters with 
careful as well as kind consideration, 


And ‘there was no doubt that a woman 


| like Sue Cope introduced fresh life into the 
| old house, until not merely Miles, but his 


aunts, felt when she went out of it that it 
had lost a new welcome zest, and wearied 
for the return of the mistress, after her oc- 
casional absences shopping and _ visiting, 


/and in place of wishing that she had never 


come among them, they wondered what they 
could ever have done without her. 

The world had to make up its mind to 
seeing a humble, simple family like the Copes 
maintain after all a higher standard of family 
unity and constancy than the world could 
compass. 

When Miles’s only child, a daughter, was 
born, it was in Sukie’s arms that she was first 
put, as her father fad been put before her, 
and Sukie’s old arms became her frequent 
cradle, while Sukie and Kitty said, that now 
that they had seen their child’s child in the 
third generation, might the Lord let them 


| depart in peace. 





THE BRIGHT SIDE OF THINGS. 


By THE EDITOR. 


OLDSMITH, in one of his Essays, re- 
fers to a slave whom he says that he | 

saw in a fortification in Flanders, endowed 
with a very singular power of looking, after 
his fashion, on the bright side of things. 
He was maimed, deformed, and chained; | 
obliged to toil from the appearance of day | 
to nightfall, and condemned to this for life ; | 
yet with all these circumstances of apparent | 
wretchedness, he sang, would have danced 
but that he wanted a leg, and appeared the 
merriest, happiest man of all the garrison. | 
*“What a practical philosophy was here!” 
exclaims Goldsmith ; “a happy constitution | 
supplied philosophy, and though seemingly 
destitute of wisdom, he was really wise. No 
reading or study had contributed to disen- | 
chant the fairy land aroundhim. Everything 
furnished him with an opportunity of mirth ; 
and though some thought him, .from his 
insensibility, a faol, he was such an idiot as 
philosophers could wish to imitate; for all 
philosophy is only forcing the trade of happi- 
ness, when nature seems to deny the means.” | 
Goldsmith can hardly be complimented on 
his own philosophy in his comment on this 
case—whether it was a real case or only 
imaginary is of little moment. If he means | 


anything, it is that the superficial gaiety 
which this poor creature exhibited is the 
wisest bearing for men under all adverse cir- 
cumstances, and the true victory over all 
privations. Must not Goldsmith have known 
that a superficial gaiety is oftén the disguise 
of mere emptiness and misery? It used to 
be remarked that no persons laughed so 
much as the slaves of America, and the cir- 
cumstance was used as an argument for 
slavery. But in truth their laughter only 
covered an unappeased hunger of soul which 
could never have been satisfied in their con- 
dition of bondage. Hugh Miller, in his 
“Schools and Schoolmasters,” describes the 


|rough, rollicking fun, and noisy practical 


jokes in which a party of young masons 
would indulge, in a miserable barrack pro- 
vided for their shelter while working in the 
Highlands; but he refers to it as a proof 
how hearts that were really sad, dissatisfied, 
and longing for home, might disguise their 
real feelings under an appearance of gaiety. 
To silence your heart when it would utter 
its deeper cravings, its regrets for what it has 
lost, or its longings for what it has never yet 
attained, and compel it to enjoy itself with 
such superficial trifles as may be at its side, 
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is surely an unworthy, a mocking policy. 
Never to allow it to know itself—never to 
let it think of its losses, or examine the 
nature or the direction of its hopes, but to 
hurry it blindfold along, and compel it to be 
gay and merry with such broken toys as may 
remain to it, is not very complimentary to 
the dignity of human nature. If this were 
meant by looking on the bright side of 
things, it could be no Christian duty to do 
so, and there would be little left for people 
with due self-respect but to be almost always 
sombre, heavy, and sad. 

There are three ways of viewing the dark 
spots of life. The first is the frivolous way, 
that of the Flanders slave—perhaps, too, we 
may call it Goldsmith’s own—refusing to 
heed the dark things, but laying hold of any- 
thing, however superficial, that has any 
brightness about it, and dancing it before the 
eyes, like a child’s jumping-jack, till it makes 
us laugh. The second is what may be called 
the serious sceptic’s way, and a very dismal 
way it is—surveying the dark spots delibe- 
rately, finding them very black and very 
hopeless, unable to discover any remedy, 


| obliging you to make up your mind that they 


are alike inscrutable and incurable. The 


' third is the Christian way—admitting the 


serious nature of the evils that exist, as freely 


| and fully as any sceptic can do; but ac- 
| counting for them on the principle that what 
| in itself is evil may be part of a plan working 


for higher good; and resolving all their 


| inscrutable features into the will of Him who 


will one day bring forth his judgment as the 
light, and his righteousness as the noon-day. 
Scepticism is undoubtedly essentially 
gloomy, and sometimes it cannot help show- 
ing itself in itstrue light. Here, for example, 
is Mr. W. R. Greg’s recent book on the 
“Enigmas of Life.” The author does not 
seem to be by constitution a melancholy man 
—we should rather say the reverse; yet, by 
the sheer force of his scepticism, he leads his 
readers into the gloomiest regions. Life has 
enigmas for which he can find no solution. 
Things are deeply, most painfully wrong, yet 
there seems to be no remedy for that wrong. 


| It is all that he and others can do to keep up 
| some hope that in the progress of the ages 


the miseries of the race will undergo diminu- 
tion, and a happier state of things evolve 
He tries 
hard to convince himself that in the course 
of time men will come to take better care of 


, their stomachs, and will thus escape the 
countless evils which flow from that ill-used 
organ. We have no doubt, though he does 





not say it, that he must hold by the German 
divine’s explanation of the Fall—that Adam 


and Eve ate some kind of fruit that deranged | 
their stomachs, and thus brought indigestion | 


into our world, with much of our woe.* 


eating, Mr. Greg admits that the world would 
not all be right. 


not hope to cure. 
us to be enjoyed, yet it is crowded with 
sorrows. Why this tremendous antagonism 
between the conditions of life and the pur- 
pose of life? 
right hand and on the left, and finding no- 
thing to comfort him, he says, “We must 
conclude that the problem of man’s where- 
fore, whence, and whither, was meant to be 
insoluble.” And here he leavesus. He has 
made our souls sad by his survey of life, and 
he leaves us to welter in the sea of darkness 
and doubt. It is not very wonderful that 
at one point the conclusions of his logic 
should prove too dark even for himself. He 
cannot prove by reason that there is to be a 
future life. To reason, the immortality of 
the soul is an insoluble problem. But this 
is more than he can bear. He dashes to the 
ground the lamp he has been carrying, and, 
in a fit of rebellious excitement, turns to 
something within him—his intuition, in short 
—that tells him he is immortal, and he 
believes it! Mr. Greg shows us that the 
atmosphere of chill negation is too thin to 
breathe. An utter vacuum will not support 
the soul. We must have something bright to 
look on. He bids us listen to our instincts 
in preference to our reason—for ¢Aeir lesson 
has a slight tinge of brightness to cheer our 
dreary souls. 

There remains the Christian way of looking 
on the bright side of evils. It provides such 
blessed compensations for them as to make 
the loss of what we instinctively prize become 
a greater gain to us than even the thing itself 
would have been. It was so with Moses 
when he left Egypt, with the apostles when 
they forsook their nets, with St. Paul when 
he suffered the loss of all things, and with all 


But | 
even if men would attend better to their | 


There are evils of other | 


kinds which he cannot account for, and can- | 
Life was evidently given | 


After gazing wistfully on the | 





the faithful who took joyfully the spoiling of ‘| 


their goods, knowing that they had in heaven 
a better and an enduring ipa gan Even 
those losses for which the idea of compensa- 





* We are sorry to talk sneeringly of Mr. Greg’s view of the 
stomach. We quite agree with him that over-eating and 
over-drinking are the parentsof unnumbered evils in the well- 
to-do classes ; but there is something ludicrous in the position 
of aman who rejects the Gospel, gravely propounding the due 
treatment of the stomach as one of his chief remedies for the 
world’s woes. 
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| 
tion in an earthly sense is a mockery, admit 
of compensation in a Christian sense. How 
can you compensate a man for the loss of a 
dear partner or a dear child? Talk of com- 
pensation to such a man as the late Mr. 
Stuart Mill, on the death of his wife, and you 
would only insult him, Mr. Mill was 
another of our dreary sceptics, and the un- 
cheered affliction he suffered on the death of 
his partner gives us a most painful view of the 
social influence of his creed. But the Christian 
idea is, that God comes into the vacant heart, 
fills it with himself and with his love, and 
the divine presence zs compensation. It is 
compensation even for the most bitter bereave- 
ments, and it is the only thing in such 
moments which is felt not to be mockery. 

Essentially, therefore, the only heart that 


can always look on the bright side of things | 


is that of the exercised Christian. When 
things in themselves are bright, he enjoys 


their brightness; and on the other hand, | 


when they are dark, he sees them transfigured 
by the light of the coming compensation. 
Happy the man that can work both processes 
without letting the one jostle the other ! 
Happy to enjoy good things when they come 
—to know like St. Paul how to abound, not 
to deal with them as unlawful pleasures— 
stolen waters which it is wrong to love—lures 
of the devil, rather than gifts of God. Happy, 


| too, when things look dark, to get the mind 


brought round to the other process, and feel 
that the sunbeams which have forsaken us 


| may be refracted back to us, thrown back 
|| like the rainbow by the murky cloud. This 
|| is the true meaning of the bright side of 


| things. 
|| loss, pure and simple. 


It is not in human nature to enjoy a 
Our instincts recoil 


| from it. Mere negative consolations are of 


| little value. 





There is a story of an Eastern 
king who asked his minister to devise a motto 
for his signet ring that would be equally 
effectual to comfort him in adversity and 
make him humble in prosperity. The motto 
supplied by the counsellor was, “ This also 
shall pass away.” It was only a sedative, not 
a consolation. It was a narcotic, not a con- | 
tributor of life. It was like chlorodyne, not 
like oxygen. And it is much the same with all 
negative consolations. It does not comfort a 


| soul, 


| itself, if a dark view be possible. 


man for the loss of a limb to think that if he 
had it still, he might have fits of gout or rheu- 
matism in it. Real consolation connects itself 
with the idea of gain. 
advantage, a balance of benefit in some sub- 
stantial shape, that refreshes the shattered 
The higher the benefit, the purer the 
pleasure. Ability to see the highest benefit 
of all emerging from the greatest earthly 
wreck—to see “our light affliction, which is 
but for a moment, working for us a far more 
exceeding, even an eternal weight of glory,” 
is ability to see always the bright side of 
things, and is the secret of that very remark- 
able temper, “ sorrowing, yet alway rejoic- 
ing.” 

Something, however, 7s due to temperament. 
There are bright and there are gloomy natures. 
Among children even we see some to whom 
the dark side of a matter is sure to present 
They are 


It is the notion of | 





constantly seeing difficulties in the way of | 


everything. They are perpetually anticipating 
failure, blundering, and disgrace. Others are 
quite as remarkable for their buoyant, elastic 
spirit, and readiness to see everything couleur 
de rose. Where the gloomy tendency appears 
it is an important branch of education to try 
to accustom the mind to brighter colours.. A 
person of such a temperament will be dis- 
posed to reject the brighter and more cheer- 
ful aspect of Christianity, and dwell on the 
more dark and sombre. It effects a revolu- 
tion when such a person”apprehends the text, 
“T am the bright and the morning star.” 

As years advance, even buoyant natures 
are apt to become more: familiar with the 
dark side of things, and to get saddened and 
dispirited thereby. This only shows that faith 
needs to be perpetually at work, correcting 
with its bright hues the duller impressions of 
sense. The great triumph of faith is, to 
cover with its brightness the scenery of the 
dark valley. “ Mors Janua Vite” is the title 
of a picture of Sir Noel Paton’s, where a 
dying warrior sees the gate open, and light 
streaming from beyond, and the skeleton 
form of Death becomes an angel on the other 
side. A beautiful light kindles up his dying 


eye; he sees at last the “bright side of 
things. 
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“‘ Unto you that fear my name shall the Sun of Righteousness arise with healing in his wings.”— MAL, ‘v. 2, 
THE old Cathedral rises hoar, And till the sun stoops to the west, 
And heaves its lofty towers | Apace the current flows ;— 
Above the ceaseless whirl and roar, ] A scene of bustle and unrest, 
| That fill the market hours, — -| From opening to the close ; 
When from the wealthy country round And when the stir subsides again, 
| The crowds come trooping in, | The shadows deepen down, 
To buy and sell, and make exchange, And fall on eave and niche and wall, 
| And riches all to win. i And hide the gurgoyle’s frown. 
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But upward creeps the sunlight, That blow about our common life, 
To rest on tower and spire— To keep it pure and strong, 
Their gilded summits twinkling bright, And catch the light of that blest Sun, 
} As if alive with fire. To whom life doth belong ; 
And so above our daily life, | And hold it forth a witness clear 
A When vexed with little cares, To those in sin thas lie, 
» Our souls may raise themselves on high, That over all the changes here 
Amid those heavenly airs,— | We see a God on high. P, Y, REID. 
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ON PAROCHIAL MISSIONS. 


By THE Rev. A. W. 


PART 


Oy the two Sundays at the commencement 
and conclusion of the mission, divine | 


| service is best held at the usual hours, and in 
the usual way. 


The week-day mission ser- 
vice proper will probably begin at a time best 
suited to the convenience of working people, 
that is, between seven and eight at night. It | 
will be held in church, and while the law en- | 
joins the use of liturgical forms, it is at the 
discretion of the ordinary to permit a selec- 
tion from them; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that there is no illegality in an extem- 
poraneous prayer before or after the sermon. 
A hymn should commence the service, and | 
the hymn-book provided for mission services | 
by the Christian Knowledge Society is excel- | 
lent. Another should precede the sermon, | 


THOROLD, M.A. 


Il. 


attitude is to be that of a Hebrew prophet | 


showing Israel his iniquity, and the house of 
Jacob his sins. His power should not be so 


much that of brain, or learning, or eloquence 


(helpful as all these are), as of the Holy | 


Ghost, by whose grace he speaks, with 
whose fire he burns. Felicity of diction, 


prettiness of imagery, ingeniousness of illus- | 
tration, even closeness of reasoning, are in- | 


stinctively felt to be out of place, when the 


special aim of the preacher’s sermon is to | 


smite the heart of hardness, to shake the 
sleeping out of their sleep, and abash the 


| self-righteous out of their self-righteousness, 


and to penetrate the most stubborn conscience 
with the old question, “What is the chaff 
to the wheat?” The effort of the preacher 


but after the sermon silent prayer is best. | should be to forget himself in his message. 
The liturgical portion of the service should | The result on the hearers should be to forget 
barely exceed fifteen minutes, as the object | the preacher in the power of the Word. The 
of the mission is rather to teach people the | preacher is a bowman, aiming the Lord’s 
blessedness of prayer, than to invite them to | arrows straight at the souls before him ; and 
a protracted worship, which they can neither | he must not pause to ask if his bow is dain- 
appreciate nor follow. Then comes: the ser- | tily caparisoned, and his arrow-shafts quaintly 
mon, which may well extend the entire ser- | carved, nor if he looks well and stands grace- 
vice to ay hour, the preacher being careful to | fully as he takes aim ; but if he hits, and hits 





III. n.s. 


make the people feel that he has a message 
to them from God; also that, stern as may 
be his warnings, bold his rebukes, and faith- 
ful his appeals, he has come to them on an 
errand of love from the God of love, and | 
with love would win them. 
And here it may be useful to remark that | 
the preaching qualities of a mission preacher, 
the one end of whose coming is to make a 
profound and lasting impression on the 
people’s consciences, must be such as will 
instantly arrest attention, command intellec- 
tual respect, and reach the spiritual conscious- 
ness by every possible avenue through which | 
man can reach man. It is hardly too much | 
to say, though the remark is liable to misin- | 
terpretation, that the first thing a mission 
preacher has to do is to get a thorough grasp 
of the congregation. Not, however, by 
eccentric gestures, nor by quaint anecdotes, 
nor by extravagant statements, nor by arti- | 
ficial excitement, but by the fearlessness of 
his address, the ruggedness of his sentences, 
the vigorousness of his convictions, and, not 
least, the tenderness of his appeals. His 
message is to be Jeremiah’s message : “ Is not 
my word as a hammer? saith the Lord.” His 





home. 
should be, “I am hit! ‘ He has bent his bow, 
and set me as a mark for the arrows ; He hath 
caused the arrows of his quiver to enter into 
my reins.’” While God will always in the 


The one consciousness of the hearer | 





| sovereignty of his own purpose bring about | 


what results He pleases, and use the instru- | 
ments He employs often for very difierent | 
ends to those intended by them, it is still the | 


case, that what the church first aims at in | 
these mission services is the conversion of | 


souls, 

First, we would bring men out of the deep 
pit, and the miry clay ; afterwards we would set 
them on a rock and order their goings. 

But in accomplishing these results, or any 
of them, the preacher must clearly be allowed 
great liberty in the choice of his texts, in the 
handling of his subjects, and in the length of 
his sermon. Confidential communication with 
the parish clergyman will long ago have put 
the key of the door in hishand. On this his 
plan will be formed; and if he is wise, he 
will persevere with it. Occasional embar- 
rassment is caused by the well-meant offer of 
unexpected help, which would only disturb 
the careful continuity of the teaching, and 
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perhaps lose a link out of the chain which 
would have been the most precious of all. 
Under almost all circumstances, it should be 
gently, but firmly declined. The mission 
preacher having accepted a grave responsi- 
bility before God and man is not at liberty 
to abdicate it to the first person who offers, 
and of whom, most probably, he knows no- 
thing. While to be a slave to his plans 
might be even a sinful self-love if his Master | 
bade him surrender them; still, without a | 
previously ordered series of subjects, his | 
sermons are likely to be but jerky and | 
emotional effusions of ill-considered plati- | 
tudes, instead of an orderly and lucid exposi- 
tion of divine truth. What he says should 
not only be worth listening to for the moment, 
but be worth recollecting afterwards. It may 
freely be admitted that one person in twenty | 
may be so instantly impressible to the divine 
dictation, and so saturated throughout his 
mental and spiritual organism with the very 
essence of the Bible, that, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, he apprehends God’s will 
as it is flashed on him, and through long 
practice and great mental aptitude, his ideas | 
and illustrations, and quotations and argu- | 
ments, all spring up in his mind just when | 
they are wanted, and where they are wanted, | 
without any trouble to him. For the other | 
nineteen, a devout and conscientious prepa- | 


into a vestry, or ask for ‘an interview in the 
house. 

As to the best way of conducting these 
meetings, experienced men_ considerably 
differ, but they more or less merge into these 
three—‘the prayer-meeting proper; the prayer- 
meeting accompanied with personal conference, 
and intercession with individuals while it is going 
on; the prayer-meeting, combined with simple and 
careful instruction on a regular plan. 

The prayer-meeting proper is merely the 
offering up of extemporaneous prayers by one 
person after another, interspersed with fre- 
quent hymns, but without preaching. The 
advantage of it is in its directness of aim in 
praying for the Holy Spirit, and the convic- 
tion which rushes into the devout heart that 
He will assuredly be given. But there is a 
tendency to monotony in this method which 
at last proves fatiguing; it is all man speak- 
ing to God, and not God speaking to man; 


' and where one person rises after another to 


offer prayer without waiting to be invited, it 
is not always possible to exercise a judicious 
control. 

In the prayer-meetings accompanied by 
personal invitation and conference, while 
prayer is being publicly offered, the mission 
preacher and selected persons go round the 
room to the people on their knees, to ques- 
tion them about their state, to press on them 








ration will be but a proper honour done to | the acceptance of a present salvation, and to 
the Spirit of God; and the preacher, as he | kneel down at their side to commend them 
looks down on his hearers, will be glad te | to the Saviour. This plan was more or less 
feel that what he is going to give them is the} Mr. Aitken’s plan; and it has been de- 
very best in his power. liberately adopted by several of the most 

The sermon ended (not without a kindly and | experienced mission preachers of the High 
pressing, but not too urgent, invitation to the | Church school. The obvious advantage of 
people to confer privately with the preacher, | it is the personal and pointed way in which 
if they feel he can help them in their search | the offer of the gospel is brought home to 
for God), what some persons think the most | the individual conscience ; and which secures, 
important part of the mission work is yet to | as far as possible, that none who are seeking 
be undertaken—the after-meeting. And for | God shall miss the aid they need. But the 
these reasons it is very important indeed ; | risks are great of wounding those whom God 
partly because many will come into a school- | would not wound, of irritating sensitive con- 
room whom nothing would induce to show | sciences by well-meant efforts not always 
their faces in a church; partly because there | in good taste, of producing an impression of 
is scope for much greater freedom of speech | irreverence unavoidably caused to devout 
and gesture, and movement and expression, | minds by the -disturbance of the public 
of all kinds. It is often a good plan to walk | prayer. By some persons (the writer among 
up and down among the people as you press | the number), if this were the only way of 
on them their Saviour’s love: then it often | conducting an after-meeting, it must sorrow- 
happens that it is the address in the after- | fully be declined as simply impossible. Yet 
meeting that drives home into the conscience | God uses his servants variously; and to 
the word that had pricked the surface when | those who have not the faculty of so closely 
preached in church, but had not gone far | grappling with the consciousness of strangers 
enough in. Besides, shy people will some-| (not asking them to do it) faith is given to 
times stay behind in the corner of a room for | believe that God has ways of his own to 
sympathy and counsel, who would never go | bring inquirers to his feet, 
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The third method, already hinted at, is, 
more strictly than either of the two, supple- 
mental to the service previously held in 
church, in pursuing the continuity of the 
subject already handled there (though, if 
possible, in simpler and more abrupt lan- 
guage), and yet is equally useful to those 
who have not been in church at all. Roughly 


described, it may be called an instruction | 


meeting. The zdea justifying it is, that as it 
is God’s Word that gives life, we cannot use 
it too confidently or too frequently, when it 
is life that we are asking for. The method of 
it is, that of the most simple and elementary 
teaching possible on one of a series of topics, 
carried on through the week, and forming a 
consistent whole. The instruction itself is 
broken up into three or four, or even five 
short portions, as in the judgment of the 
preacher the people seem able to bear it. 
Varied with occasional hymns, some of which 
are sung by the people kneeling, it is 
solemnized by frequent prayers bearing im- 
mediately on the topic before them, in which 
the mission preacher, as the thought occurs 
to him, from time to time invites to follow 
him aloud, those whose special case he 
pleads. The pathos, the awful and touching 
solemnity of some of these sadly, slowly, 
humbly, weepingly repeated sentences in a 
crowded room of four hundred people, awed 


into deep silence by the manifest presence of | 


God, it is quite impossible to describe. 
This service also, which should be com- 


menced with prayer by the parish clergyman | 


himself, is, perhaps, best conducted by only 
one person; the mission preacher, if he has 


strength for it, if not, by a substitute, on | 


whom the entire responsibility will lie. The 
people will prefer it—there will be a unity 
of tone, mind, and purpose running through 
it from beginning to end; the same voice 
speaking evening by evening soon be- 
comes the familiar voice of a valued friend ; 
and what is lost by sameness is gained in 
power. At the end of the service, which 
should not exceed an hour (for it is sure to 
be late, and many may have far to go), if the 
preacher has nerve and strength for it, he 
will go through the room, and ask any who 
may wish for it to permit him to speak to 
them. But in a crowded room this is often 
impracticable ; not all there will be quite the 
masters of their own actions; and for the 


first few evenings, however filled the room | 


| seems to Him that you can help them by 
their coming to you, be quite sure they will 
come. But as the week goes on, and the 
opportunities are fewer, and the impression 
| deepens, and the arrows wriggle in the heart, 
| they do come, they must come, first one, 
| then another, until the general and sudden 
thaw is like the breaking up of the ice in 
some Arctic river. The embarrassment will 
be to know what to do with them. Though 
the meeting is concluded, sometimes they 
will not move from their chairs. Well does 
the writer recollect a feeling of helpless, 
though thankful, despair come over him, as 
one Friday night in London, well past 
eleven, some forty or fifty remained for con- 
sultation and prayer ; on another occasion, a 
| mission preacher known to him, on the last 
| night of his mission was occupied till one in 
| the morning in the same way. 
| And this brings us to what perhaps all 
will agree in admitting to be the most need- 
| ful and useful and difficult, and yet blessed 
of all a mission preacher’s labours —his 
| private interviews with anxious souls. Day 
| by day he will distinctly give out the place 
| and hour where he is to be found. Some 
will prefer tosee him in the vestry-room, 
others in a private house, and a few will 
reach him by letters. Here, too, for the first 
day or two, but few will come to him, and 
those often will see him rather to consult him 
about others, than for difficulties or burdens 
of their own. But as the work tells, and 
the mission preacher becomes known, liked, 
| and trusted, most of all, as the Lord of souls 
sees the time ripening for the further and 
closer searching of those whom He would 
save, the numbers increase, until every spare 
moment of his scanty leisure is filled, and 
the difficulty of giving each case the detailed 
| attention it needs is extreme. Very touching 
| and very blessed are the lessons to a mission 
| preacher’s own soul from what he sees there 
| of the dealings of God’s Spirit, rich are the 
| 
| 





treasures of experience, keen is the humbling, 
wonderful the gratitude, with which he returns 
to his own flock and his own labours, know- 
ing and believing as he has never before 
known and believed, the redeeming love of 
Christ to sinners, and praising Him for havy- 
ing condescended to use him as an instru- 
ment of his grace. Those who first come 
to him are usually genuine Christians, who 
feel their love cold, their lives inconsis- 





may be, however great the attention, the | tent, their confession feeble, their usefulness 


| chances are that not one will stay behind. | paltry, in the splendour of the light that 


Well, why be disappointed? All hearts are | now streams down on them from the face 
at the Lord’s disposal, and as soon as it | of their Lord. “They shall come with 
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weeping, and with supplications shall I lead 
them; I will cause them to walk by the 
rivers of waters in a straight way where- 
in they shall not stumble.” Afterwards all 
sorts come, and a mission preacher of ex- 
perience, glancing over his note-book, will 
readily recognise many such cases as these. 
Here is a mother longing for the conversion 
of a distant son, and asking prayer for him. 
A district visitor brings in for counsel and 
prayer the too familiar case of a penitent 
drunkard. A sister sits down and weeps 
bitter tears (tears which the preacher envies 
her) for her want of courage and love in 
speaking to her kinsfolk about the love of 
Christ. An aged woman comes to complain 
that she has lost Jesus, but does not know 
why. Can the mission preacher help her? 
He helps her as well as he can, and they 
kneel down in prayer. But she has been 
sent to him to find out how she may help 
herself. When he has finished Ais prayer, 
which she has repeated after him word by 
word, she takes up her own burden, and with 
crying and tears lays it before the Lord, 
pleading with Him, almost remonstrating 
with Him, as Luther might have pleaded, 
until the full light of his face falls upon her, 
and she conquers Him by the help of his 
own grace. * True believers, for years living 
on a low level both of privilege and service, 
are amazed as with the gladness of a new 
revelation, when in answer to their perplexity 
as to their own dulness, they see the riches 
of God’s grace spread out before them, and 
the duty of joy is pressed on their conscience 
as their Father’s purpose and gift. Souls in 
twilight, but on the edge of the light, and 
needing only the full Gospel to bring them 
into its clear shining, get up on their feet and 
bask in its warmth. Self-indulgent and lazy 
Christians, roused to a sense of their laziness, 
are suddenly made to feel that what they 
have to do is to stand up and walk. Here 
is one in the very bondage of formalism, 
never having submitted himself to the righte- 
ousness of God, who wonders why it is that 
the Communion is no help to him, and is 
surprised at being told that it is not likely to 
be of help to him until Christ dwells within 
him as his life and his Lord. Here is a 
young man, who comes hurriedly in, and is 
so utterly broken down by the burden of his 
unworthiness, that from the moment of his 


coming in till his going away it is one long | 


burst of ungovernable weeping, and the only 
sentence to leave his lips, sobbed out through 
his tears, “‘I do so wish to be a Christian.” 
Great ignorance of the very elements of the 





Gospel in its freeness, in its fulness, in its 
being a present, not a future privilege, in its 
being a gift, not a reward, meets us continu- 
ally. To most who come it all seems too 
good to be true, for the human heart measures 
the divine heart by its own experiences. 
They think they must do something to deserve 
it before they can claim it; what is it they 
must suffer before their sins can be forgiven ? 
The visible results of missions will of course 
greatly vary, while the ultimate effect is the 
same. ‘Towns-people are usually more im- 
pressible than country people ; and the feel- 
ings of a Welshman are more easily stirred 
than those of a Yorkshireman, though a 
Yorkshireman once won is a great spoil. In 
the writer’s own experience the number of 
inquirers has varied from four in the case of 
a country village to over sixty in a parish in 
a great northern town, and one hundred and 
fifty in London. But some of the cases will 
want seeing twice or three times; they are 
all those of perfect strangers, of whom 
probably up to that hour the mission preacher 
has not known even the name; and the dif- 
ficulty of dealing wisely with them, the need- 
ful mingling of tenderness and sternness, 
plainness and gentleness, firmness and pene- 
tration, brightness and solemnity, can only 
be understood by those who have had it to 
do. Yet this personal heart-work is the very 
essence and substance of an efficiently con- 
ducted mission ; and a mission without it 
would be like casting the net into the sea, 
and never drawing it to land. 

This work, let it be observed, should be 
done at the vestry, or at some other place 
appointed for it, and not from house to 
house, like a pastoral function. The mission 
preacher indeed is likely enough to have 
many invitations to go here and there; but 
if he is wise, save in very exceptional cases, 
he will say no to all of them. He is not a 
pastor, but a missionary. The people, if 
they want him, must come to him, not he go 
to them. If for no other reason than that of 
self-defence, he must, in some degree, protect 
himself against unnecessary invasion. Unless 
he husbands his time and strength with a 
jealous and covetous care for the exhausting 
functions of his special office, he is sure to 
break down before the week is over. As it 
is, he will sometimes be so weary at the end 
of his afternoon’s interviews, that he wonders 
where the strength is to come from for the 
mission work at night. 

Such is a brief sketch of the ordinary work 
of a mission during the week days of the 
mission week; on the Saturday evening 
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sometimes judiciously varied by a public | own people is quite one of the most useful 


gathering of working men, who are readily 
got at then, and usually willing enough to 
come. That evening, moreover, is commonly 
found unsuitable for the usual mission ser- 
vice, and part of this Saturday should be the 
mission preacher’s Sabbath. On the Sunday, 
usually the closing day, the most important 
one of the mission, there will be one celebra- 
tion, if not two, of Holy Communion, and 
both morning and evening sermons will be 
preached by the mission preacher. The in- 
terest excited through the week will now 
have culminated ; all the mission preacher’s 
strength should be thrown into these sermons, 
which are sure to be listened to by large and 
attentive congregations ; anc in the evening, 
after the service, the after-meeting is likely to 
be the most solemn and affecting of all. 

To the mission preacher himself the occa- 
sion will be one of almost overpowering 
interest, and the people will hang on his lips, 
for they will feel they may never see him 
again until the Lord of the harvest gathers 
his wheat into the floor. The next day, 
perhaps after an early farewell service, the 
mission preacher leaves, with many hallowed 
recollections in his heart, and many names 
in his note-book, about which he will be glad 
to pray in days to come; and then the parish 
clergyman in the stillness that follows on the 
labours just finished, begins to realise what 
is laid upon him, and seeks the face of his 
God to enable him to bear the burden which 
otherwise would press him into the dust. 


Great indeed is the need at that moment of 


quiet wisdom and ready diligence to devise 
the best plans for completing the work so 
far commenced, and for gathering up the 
fragments which remain, that nothing be lost. 
It is hardly too much to say, especially in the 
case of the young people who have been got 
at, that if the mission work is not readily and 
efficiently supplemented by pastoral zeal and 
diligence, it is a grievous blunder ever to 
have thought of it. It is certain that if the 
souls brought near to God, and stirred with 
a deep desire for teaching and sympathy, do 
not find it at the hands of their own pastors, 
with a keen sense of disappointment and 
even injury, they will certainly drift away 
into other communions ; and while the negli- 
gent clergyman feebly complains of a chilling 
reaction or a grievous disappointment, he 
should lay the blame of the loss at his own 
door. It is also quite as correct to say that 
the insight a mission gives to a faithful parish 
clergyman into the needs and wishes and 
feelings and general spiritual condition of his 





results that comes to him out of it. 

As to the aid that can be given to mission 
work by the laity of a parish, it is various 
and important. Real sympathy, publicly ex- 
pressed, with its object, pecuniary contribu- 
tion towards its inevitable expense, personal 
assistance in the distribution of tracts and 
handbills, and, while the mission is going on, 
a house-to-house visitation °° the poor just 
before the time of service, to compel them 
to come in,” and then to <** hv their side; 
once more, helping them to conquer their 
shyness in going to the mission preacher, by 
accompanying them into his room—these 
are some of the methods in which every 
member of the one body can offer to serve 
the Head. Nor do these exhaust the list. 
Laymen themselves are often in these latter 
days amply and admirably equipped for the 
true functions of a missionary, by their gifts 
of ready simple speaking, of holy fervent 
prayer, and of faithful conference with souls. 
The gift of prophesying is nowhere more 
valuable than in mission labours, The pro- 
phets and the priests may, in the New Tes- 
tament dispensation, as well as in the Old, 
work side by side as brethren; and their 
Common Master has enough for them both 
to do. Here again it will often happen that 
what was intended to be only an occasional 
service becomes a permanent duty. The 
happiness, once discovered, of being really 
useful is felt too precious to be lost. 

A few practical hints and counsels may 
fitly conclude a paper, which is offered in 
sincere diffidence by one who well knows 
how inferior is his own experience to that of 
many others, into whose hands it may fall, 
and whose one wish is rather to suggest than 
dogmatize. 

As to the practical difficulty of a sufficient 
supply of mission preachers—a difficulty 
likely to be felt in London next February, 
but which a little foresight and energy should 
eventually overcome—it is certain that there 
can be no better preparation for it than the 
ordinary work of the parochial ministry ; and 
that there are in the ranks of the English 
clergy at this moment an ample supply of 
good men for it, if they could only be got at 
and used. To establish anything like an 
order of mission preachers would be a fatal 
mistake, both for themselves and their work, 
and for the Church to which they would 
minister. The men themselves, shut up 
into one kind of labour, limited thereby to 
one sort of experience, and rushing from one 
place to another in a perpetual strain, both 
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of bodily and mental excitement, would soon 
degenerate into a forced and mechanical 
way of doing duties, which of all others want 
freshness and freedom. It would be un- 
desirable for the work itself, which, to be well 
done, should be done only occasionally, and 
with long intervals of other duties ; to say 
nothing of the loss of a blessed opportunity 
to the parochial clergy now so willingly 
undertaking them. At the same time, while 
it is quite reasonable to expect that year by 
year the army of mission preachers will be 
augmented, in proportion as the Church calls 
for them, by the steady accession of gifted 
men, who never knew till they had tried 
their gifts that they really possessed them, it 
is also fair to expect, that disappointments 
will occur in the failure of good men 
with the best intentions ; and those who find 
that they have not been endowed with the 
peculiar qualifications for very laborious func- 
tions, will simply infer that a just Master 
does not impose on them the burden. Of 
course all men are not Robert Aitkens. 
Perhaps, taking him as he was, there will 
never be another. He pleaded with souls 
with the impassioned tenderness of a mother, 
that made strong men listen till they wept. 
He possessed in rare degree that inexplicable, 
but supreme faculty of a successful mission 
preacher, the faculty of generating and evolv- 
ing a sort of spiritual electricity, whereby the 
whole atmosphere of the preacher’s soul dif- 
fuses itself over the audience; and all are 
interfused and interlinked as one man. His 
words were so quaint and so forcible, so im- 
petuous and so tender, so humorous and so 
solemn, sometimes terrible, always searching ; 
sweeping through his hearers’ hearts till they 
bowed before him as trees before a rushing 
gale. He is not, for the Lord has taken him ; 
but is his mantle left? Yet surely, there is 
much that mission preachers may learn from 
him, without any sort of attempt to be the 
mere mock-birds of one who stood quite 
alone. Intensely to believe what you are 
saying, and to make your hearers know that 
you believe it, till they thrill with the words 
they hear. To love your Lord—(oh, He 
will help you to feel that you love Him if 


you ask it),—and because you love Him, and | 


He loves them too, and you love them for 
his sake, to come ,and plead with them to 
know and believe his love, and be at rest. 
To tell them again and again and again, not 
that there may be pardon, but there zs par- 
don ; for the deliverance is signed, and the 
live given, and the door opened, and the 
ransom paid, To explain to them that they 





have nothing to do to deserve it; all they 
have to do is to receive it; that their neces- 
sity is their claim, and that Jesus died, not 
that the Father might love them, but just be- 
cause He did; and that they must not wait 
until their repentance is bitter enough, nor 
their hearts sad enough, until they have shed 
enough tears, or shown enough sincerity. 
All that is too often but a feigned way of 
pleading their own merits, and of bringing 
payment in their hands for what, if they will 
not have it for nothing, they cannot have at || 
all. Just as they are, to come because God 
invites them ; just as they are, repenting with 
the will now, to repent with the heart pre- | 
sently ; nay, if they feel that they cannot reach 
the Saviour’s hand by themselves trying to 
clasp it, then humbly to ask Him to reach 
his down to them, that He may do it him- 
self—this is the Gospel, so wonderful that 
we ourselves are tempted to ask if it can be 
safe as well as true, so blessed that it often 
takes time to win its gentle way into our || 
human selfishness, so noble that it lifts the | 
most degraded into a new world of life and 
thought, so strong that it is the power of 
God unto salvation to every soul that believeth. 
The way of peace—this is pre-eminently the || 
mission preacher’s message ; the way of holi- 
ness is the pastor’s. 

The shallow objection to missions, that | 
they tend to produce a transient excitement, 
speedily to be followed by a fatal callousness, |} 
is perhaps best met by the reply that if the || 
great bulk of people are actually fast asleep | 
in sin or worldliness, the only chance of 
rousing them 7s by exciting them; and that 
if a man’s house is on fire, it is not a sufficient 
reason against ringing his bell, or breaking || 
his windows, that he may possibly fall asleep || 
again and perish. Besides, two other things 
may be quite safely asserted; one of them || 
being, that on the whole there is too little ex- || 
citement among professing Christians rather | 
than too much. If well used, wisely guided, 
tenderly sobered, carefully husbanded, it may 
be a blessed source of power. The other is, , 
that as a matter of fact most mission preachers 
can testify, from their own experience, how 
seldom it is they see any excitement at all. || 

ttentive eager listening—faces riveted on the || 
preacher’s face, as if eyes heard as well as | 
ears—now and then the head bowed on the 
knees, or buried in the hands—often much 
quiet weeping—often, too, faces beautiful and 
radiant as with the sudden gladness of a dis- 
covered Lord—these, indeed, we are familiar 
with. As to anything like unnatural or arti- 
ficial excitement (excepta few occasional ejacu- 
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lations from Wesleyan worshippers, whose 
hearty sympathy and earnest prayers always 
accompany us, and ought not to interrupt us) 
I can say, for myself, I don’t know what it 
means. 
reaction when the mission is finished. But 
this is a law of human nature, and not a sin. 
There are feast days and fast days in human 
life ; summers and winters, hours of bright- 
ness, and hours of gloom, in the life disci. 
pline from our God, all carrying out for us our 
heavenly Father’s wise purposes, and the 


one necessary to the other for the entire | 


accomplishment of his plan. Even if the 
Christian people, whom it has lifted up to a 
higher level of life and liberty than they had 


ever before known, have presently to descend | 


from the Mount of Transfiguration into the 
dull plain below, they are but following in 
the footsteps of the Apostles. No, the 
danger is not here. Our peril is rather in 


not seeing the greatness of our opportunity | 


while it is still ours ; in standing by the bank 
while the drowning souls float by, and not 
springing in to save them; in balancing 
small risks against grievous losses ; and by a 
wretched prudence about possible failure to 
refuse to deserve an abiding success. 

“ According to your faith be it unto you.” 


No doubt there is a feeling of 





Let this be the watchword of the mission, | 


and God will fulfil himself to those who ask 


it. Only let the right men be chosen, full of | 


faith, and of the Holy Ghost; only let us 
give ourselves continually to prayer, knowing 


that the measure of our petition is not likely | 
to be less than the mightiness of God’s | 


bounty, and that 
enlarges the capacities of the soul; only let 


the spirit of prayer | 


our heart’s confession be, “‘I believe in the | 


Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of Life ;” | 


only let us, whether we be rank and file, or | 


leaders, mission preachers, or parish priests, 


laymen or clergymen, stand shoulder to | 
shoulder, and go hand in hand into the | 


| battle for Christ, one in all that touches the 
essence of real unity; in the washing of 
the precious blood, in the membership of the 
mystical body, in the glorious hope, and in 
the assured salvation; humble about any 
success that God may give ourselves, thank- 


} 


ful for the success that He may vouchsafe to | 





our brethren; not daunted, if there, more | 
than here, the fields are white unto the har- 


| blessing without and blessing within. 


vest, not wondering, in a hurt surprise, if our 
brother yonder reaps bigger sheaves for the 
sovereign Lord. 

Oh, if this movement be of God, surely He 
will take care to bless it, and to save the 
souls for which He gave his Christ. He will 
bless every one all round. He will bless the 
clergy in differences made smaller, in ties 
drawn closer, in fellowship realised to be 
living, in affection found to be strong, as we 
come together under the cross, and there see 
how He who draws all men unto Him, can, 
in drawing us closer to himself, bring us 
nearer to our brethren. He will make it im- 
possible for any of his true servants, at least 
while declaring his love, and walking with 


each other in this coming mission, not to | 


know each better as they know Him better; 
having once brought them nearer, can He 
ever let them part again? So there shall be 
For 
those to whom we especially take the glad 


tidings of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the | 
word, we know, shall not return void, but shall | 


fully accomplish its purpose, whatever that 
may be, in the great multitude that no man 
shall number. As for Christians generally, 
will not their Master send them home, when 
the mission week is finished, not with their 
principles changed, but with their prejudices 
diminished, not maintaining less but loving 
more, with a short but real foretaste of the 
gathering beyond the river, when, in the full 
fruition of the glorious Godhead, their won- 


der will be that they were ever so estranged on | 


earth. As for others. To those who warn us 
against a doubtful alliance with uncongenial 
brethren, we are content to say, with the 


Apostle, “ Notwithstanding every way,whether | 


in pretence or in truth, Christ is preached ; 


and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice ;” | 
and to those who complain that these that | 


have turned the world upside down are come 


hither also, we reply as Gamaliel replied, | 
“ Refrain from these men, and let them alone. | 
For if this counsel or this work be of men, it 


will come to nought ; but if it be of God, ye 
cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be found 








| 
| 





to fight against God ;” and to all who doubt |} 


if the world is not by this time weary of the | 
morbid fables of an efiete religion our | 


challenge shall be, “Stand still, and see the 
salvation of the Lord.” 
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EK heard the thrush’s five long notes of 
woe, 
Or joy—who learns the song may say, 
We ortly listened when the sun was low ; 
But that was yesterday. 





> iil We found some violets underneath the 
YX =< I hedge, 
| BY By) SA\NSiey §| We gather’d blue-bells in the wild wood 
} th : \ \ way, 
We pull’d the king-cups from the rustling 
sedge; 
But that was yesterday. 

We watch’d the river’s further ripple leap 
To catch the sun’s last kiss, and grey 
Soft mists of evening up the valley creep ; 

But that was yesterday. 


' We sang together for the love and might 
Of God and spring, and then she lay 
Upon my breast, weary with her delight ; 

But that was yesterday. 

Alone I wait and watch the sun go down, 
Counting dumb hours that I must stay, 
| Ky } we Ere that supreme One comes with cross 

Gay Se om and crown, 





Bringing back, yesterday. C. BROOKE. ff 
) \ 
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CONFE 


SSION.* 


BY THE LATE THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


[The following discourse is one of several which we 


re set aside by the late Dr. Guthrie to be re-written for 


this Magazine. It was preached by its lamented author, as appears by his own note appended to it, in 1830, 


about a month after his ordination to his first charge in Forfarshire. 


readers—apart from the importance of its theme—as a 
compositions they have long been familiar. ] 


“‘ For I acknowledge my transgressions, and 


oe words turn our thoughts to the 
most melancholy period in the life of 
David. His was a life full of spirit-stirring 
events, and forms, even to those who read it as 


they would any other history, one of the most | 


interesting of biographies. He was a man of 
very strong affections, as appears from his 
tender iament over the fall of Jonathan, “ I am 
distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan : very 
pleasant hast thou been unto me: thy love to 
me was wonderful, passing the love of women.” 
He was a man of unparalleled generosity, as 
the scene on the hill of Hachilah will testify : 
the man who hated him with a deadly hatred 
lay completely in his power ; and as he looked 
on Saul, who little dreamed who stood over 
him, all the injuries he had suffered must have 
risen up to his remembrance and clamoured 
for revenge. At the peril of his life he had 


saved that man’s life and family and kingdom: | 


and how had his claim for gratitude been 
paid? By raising him to a high station and 


| then casting him down ; by taking him into 


his house and then endeavouring to murder 


him ; by marrying him into his family, and | 


then, after driving him from his home, 
giving his wife unto another. The man 
who lay before him, defenceless as an 
infant, had banished him from his country, 
and, thirsting for his life, had hunted him 
from the wilderness to the mountain, and 
from the mountain to the wilderness, even 
(as David beautifully expresses it) “ as when 
one doth hunt a partridge in the mountains.” 
David, as he stood over Saul, must have 
felt all this; and he must likewise have 
known that unless the deep sleep of his 
enemy was turned into the deeper sleep of 
death, he would awake to renew his ingrati- 
tude, and to pursue afresh his attempts upon 
his life. Most men under these circum- 
stances would have turned a ready ear to the 
advice of Abishai: “God hath delivered 


Its publication now may interest our 
sample of the early discourses of one with whose later 


nd my sin is ever before me.””—PSALo li. 3. 


him not..... The Lord forbid that I should 
stretch forth mine hand against the Lord’s 
| anointed.” 

| Without entering farther into the features 
of David’s character, suffice it to observe 
| that he had all the elements of a great man. 
| What courage to contend for a lamb with 
a lion and a bear! What talents to rise 
from the situation of a shepherd boy to the 
| throne of Israel! What a tender heart in the 





breast of him who cried, as many a parent | 
has both felt and cried after him, “O my | 


|son Absalom! my son, my son Absalom! 
| would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, 
| my son, my son!” 


But when we add to all | 


this, the rare piety of David, we crown his | 


character. 
|most extraordinary of the human family ; 
one of the brightest of that noble and holy 
band in whose footsteps the believer is tread- 
ing when he follows those who, through faith 
and patience, are now inheriting the promises. 
In the bright history of David’s life there is 
however one dark and melancholy page, which 
it is profitable for us to read because it dis- 
plays, what it is profitable for us to remember, 


| 





| ° . : 
| nature. David was guilty of the greatest crimes 


| that man can commit against man. The 
| crimes both of adultery and of murder lay 
| athis door. His sin lay upon his conscience ; 

and it was when Nathan awoke that conscience 

to a sense of the burden, and David, rising 
|from the lap of pleasure to look his sin in 
| the face, discovered its horrible features—it 
| was then he offered up the prayer embodied 
| in the penitential psalm of which our text is 

a part. 


| there was an eye upon him which is never 
| closed. What availed it that the tongue of 
Uriah was silent, his own conscience cried out 
| within him, “Thou art the man.” What an 


thine enemy unto thine hand this day: now | injury had he done to religion ! what a thorn 
therefore let me smite him, I pray thee.” | had he planted in his own side! how could 
The reply of David will remain a monument | he lift up his head and look even his own 
both to his piety and generosity : ‘“ Destroy | subjects, far less his God, in the face ? 

mabrbiets | But David, though he fell like a sinner, 


* A sermon preached before the dis sati f th ‘s d’s | ° ° ° 
Supper. “i enre me euspensation on me “res | rose from his fall like a saint. He was 

















He stands before us one of the | 


the fall of man, and the degradation of his | 


David realised that, though his mur- | 
dered victim was sleeping on the field of battle, | 
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the man after God’s own heart; and so, 
making no attempt to palliate his offence, to 
stifle the convictions of his conscience, or 
to excuse himself on the score of his general 
character or the strength of the temptation, 
he went with these words to the throne of 
grace, “O God... .I1 acknowledge my 
transgressions, and my sin is ever before me.” 

In applying these werds to ourselves, we 
propose to show— 

I. The duty, 

II. The way, of acknowledging our sins. 

I. The duty. 

While confession of sins is not to procure 
their pardon, it nevertheless holds a most 
important place in the system of salvation. 

Yet how many of us may read a rebuke to 
ourselves in the lives of Daniel and of David? 
How seldom does the language of confession 
pass our lips! How much seldomer still are 
our feelings of godly sorrow expressed in the 
language of Jeremiah, “Oh, that my head 
were waters and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears!” Be prevailed upon to follow the 
example of those holy men by this con- 
sideration, that if you would follow them 
to heaven, you must follow them on earth. 
We behold David leaving the throne of Israel, 
and Daniel returning from the assembly of 
Babylon’s princes, whom he persuaded to 
humble themselves before the Lord ; and we 
beseech you, brethren, and the Spirit through 
us beseecheth you, to go and do likewise—to 
go down upon your knees before the same 
Throne of Grace, and say with David in our 
text, “I acknowledge my transgression, and 
my sin is ever before me.” 

No man is entitled to expect salvation who 
neglects the duty of confession. In the parable 
of the prodigal son our Saviour illustrates by a 
familiar example some of the most important 
truths connected with the Gospel. The 
situation of fallen man is vividly exhibited 
in the nakedness and poverty and degrada- 
tion of the wayward and unhappy youth. 
When the prodigal proposed returning to his 
father’s house, was he to put on a face of 
brass, and behave himself as if he had neither 
dissipated the substance nor disgraced the 
name of his family? He had injured his 
father ; and was he to add insult to injury, to 
claim the restoration of rights which he had 
forfeited, to insist upon being restored to his 
father’s favour, and by retaining all his im- 
penitence, renewing his unnatural rebellion, 
to open afresh the wounds which he had in- 
flicted upon his heart ? No, “ I willarise,” he 
said; “and go to my father, and will say unto 
him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, 








and before thee, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son: make me as one 
of thy hired servants.” And such is the 
language and such the feelings with which, 
as Jesus Christ teaches us by the parable, 
we are to approach our Father in Heaven. 
“Humble yourselves in the sight of the 


Lord” is the language of His Word. For | 


what purpose? “He shall lift you up.” 
“Turn ye,” says the Lord, “to me.” But 
how? “With fasting, with weeping, and with 
mourning.” “Blessed,” says Christ, “are they 
that mourn.” Why? “For they shall be com- 
forted.” “If we confess our sins,” says the 
Apostle, “ He is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness.” 

Thus, though confession is not the primary 
cause of salvation, it is, nevertheless, neces- 
sarily connected with it, and flows from that 
faith by which the believer looks on Him 
whom his sins have pierced, and by whom he 
is saved. There is therefore no salvation 
where there is no confession—no joy where 
there has not been sorrow—if you are anxious 
to procure the first, you must engage in the 
last; the sins of the Israelites were con- 
fessed upon the head of the scapegoat; so, in 
order that yours may be carried away, you 
must lay them by confession upon the head 
of Christ; his commandment is, “Look unto 
me and be ye saved;” but you cannot be 
saved unless you see him, broken and bleed- 
ing and pierced for your sins, with something 
like the mourning of one that mourneth for 
his only son, and the bitterness of one that 
is in bitterness for his first-born. 

II, The way in which we are to acknow- 
ledge our sins. ; 

(1.) Confession, to be genuine, must 
proceed from a deep sense of the evil 
nature of sin. Sin, unlike almost anything 
else, is altogether bad—the motive is bad, 
the action bad, the end bad. Every sin 
that dwelleth in our heart concentrates 
within its single self almost every crime of 
which man is guilty: it is zdo/atry, because 
it is paying to some other object than God 
the service, and placing on it the affections 
which belong to Him: it is rebe//ion, because 
it is committed against our supreme Sove- 
reign, who, both in heaven and on earth, 
speaks, and it is done; commandeth, and 
it stands fast: it is unnatural disobedience 


shown to our Father, for God is the God of | 


our life, and the length of our days; disobe- | 


dience, too, manifested in our Father’s house, 
for every place where we sin is the dwelling- 
place of God : it is ingratitude, proceeding 
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| 


from a heart insensible to the kindness of | 
Him who feeds and clothes our bodies, 
watches over our life by day and by night, 
preserves us from dangers which we neither | 
can foresee nor prevent, and, above all, 
who sent his own Son down from heaven 
that He might save us at the expense of sor- | 
rows that were like unto no other sorrow: it is | 
robbery, taking from God the service of the 
bodies and spirits which He created and has 
preserved, and which, with all their powers and | 
faculties, belong solely to Him: it is murder, | 
and, in proof of that, reflect upon the conse- | 
quences which have followed from Adam’s 
transgression; the guilt of all the sins of all 
his sons Iay, in one sense, at the door of ou 
first parent, and he set an example of sinning 
which his children have followed in this | 
world, and for which many of them, alas! | 
are suffering in the other. The same may be 
said of every sin as of his; it may, through | 
the influence of example, be the cause of an- | 
other’s sin and another’s sorrow and another’s | 
loss ; the sin which we commit may be seen | 
by another, may be followed by him, and | 
may be the first step in a course of sinning and | 
of crime which terminates in his everlasting | 
destruction, and when we are charged at the | 
day of judgment with having (if I may be 
allowed the expression) the blood of a soul 
upon our hands, it will be a poor defence to 
lift up these hands and answer the charge 
in the language of Cain, “ Am I my brother’s 
keeper ?” 

Sin is the destruction of our souls. That 
which is more valuable than a thousand 
worlds, more valuable than all the estates | 
and crowns of the earth, more valuable 
by far than all the stars which shine by 
night in the canopy of heaven is cast away 
and worse—exposed to endless misery ; 
for what? often, as in the case of a blas- | 
phemer, for nothing at all, for no actual 
pleasure, for no assignable object whatever ; | 
and, at the best and utmost, for pleasures 
which last but for the season of a life, or a 
day, or an hour, ora minute! Sin is so utterly 
foolish and abominable, and the sinner so 
utterly reckless and desperate, that, unless 
we had evidence for the fact, it would 
not be believed that man, who accounts | 
himself a rational being, could prefer this 
earth with all its evils to heaven where 
there is neither death nor pain, nor sorrow 
nor crying—could bow down in worship be- 
fore Satan, his greatest enemy, instead of 
God, his greatest friend,—could balance the 
littleness of time against the greatness of 
eternity, and, that his body might enjoy a | 





| whatever. 


temporary pleasure, could expose his un- 
dying soul to eternal misery ! 

No man can draw near with safety or with 
profit to the presence of God in prayer, nor to 
the presence of Christ in the sacrament, with 
views of sin opposite to these. Our views of 
its evil nature may be more lively at one 
time than another, and the views of one 
Christian may be at all times more lively 
than those of another ;—to use the words of 
Ezekiel, one man may “sigh” while another 
both “sighs” and “cries” over his sins; 
but he who is ingenious in finding ex- 
cuses for himself in the worse condition of 


| his neighbours ; who is in the habit of per- 
| suading himself that his sins are neither so 


bad nor so numerous, nor God so strict to 
the letter of his law, as ministers preach and 
some suppose,—this man is utterly disqualified 
for bending his knee at a throne of grace, or 
taking his place at a communion table, or 
forming one of that happy company who 
have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. Sin is a 
crime committed against God, committed 
against our own interest, committed against 
our own souls, and committed against the 
clearest light and the greatest mercy ;—a 
crime so great as to admit of no excuse 
Away then with all excuses, all 
palliations! yow may excuse your sin, but 
God cannot. If He could have considered 
it as anything else than an evil and a hateful 
and abominable thing, would He, think 
you, have bathed his sword in the blood 
of his own Son, or would He have said, as 
He has said to many, and shall say to many 
more, “ Depart from me, ye workers of 
iniquity, into everlasting fire prepared for the 
devil and his angels?” God has no pleasure 
in the death of the wicked: and these, rest 
assured, had never died, if it had been, as 
many suppose, a light matter to sin against 
God. David did not suppose it so; neither, 
brethren, must you suppose it so, nor feel it 
so, nor act as if it were so. Seek, through 
the grace of God, to feel how evil sin is, if 
you would have yourselves and your con- 
fessions accepted in His sight either when 
you bow down in prayer, or sit down beside 
the symbols of His broken body to com- 
memorate the love of a dying Redeemer. 

(2.) Confession must be accompanied witk 
deep sorrow for sin. 

We are to sorrow for sin, Jecause it ts adis- 
pleasing to God. 

There is a certain kind of sorrow, often 
felt and witnessed on a bed of death, 
which has nothing to recommend it in 
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God’s sight. We cannot be too cautious 
in attaching importance to the expression 
of sorrow and the confession of sin which 
are wrung from a dying man. Men who 
may be said to have lived to sin, who have 
devoted their youth to sin, and their manhood 
to sin, and their old age to sin, have watered 
a dying couch with their tears, and died in 
the profession of a most profound and sin- 
cere repentance—comforting believers with 
the hope of a soul saved, and warning un- 
believers with the prospect of a soul almost 
lost—plucked, as it seemed, like a brand from 
the very burning. The sorrow which is felt 
in the immediate view of punishment resem- 
bles the sorrow which a criminal no doubt 
feels at having committed the offence which 
has brought him where he stands, on the 
fatal scaffold. Were sin to be passed over 
without punishment—the worm that never 
dieth to be killed, and the fires of hell that 
are unquenchable to be extinguished—both 
the sinner’s tears and sorrows would be 
speedily dried up. 

But such would not be the case with 
the people of God. They see a source of 
sorrow in sin independent altogether of 
its punishment. It is displeasing to the 
Being whom above all others they are de- 
sirous to please, whom they lie under the 
greatest obligations to serve, and whom, as 
constituting their highest happiness, they 
aspire to resemble. Worldly men, when they 
hate sin, hate it because of its deadly sting. 
Were that sting removed, ceasing to be the 
object of their hatred, they would be found 
sinning on a bed of death, carrying this idol 
in their bosoms through the dark valley, and, 
if they could obtain admittance there, setting 
it up in heaven. But if you are believers, 
brethren, your sins will be hateful to you be- 
cause they are hateful to God; they will dis- 
please you because they dispiease Him ; they 


will be felt to dishonour you because they are | 


calculated to dishonour Him ; they will fill 
you with sorrow because they fill Him with 
disapprobation, and because they grieve His 
Spirit; they will be to you a source of deep 
and unfeigned grief, and be confessed by you 
with the feelings and in the language of godly 
sorrow of the Psalmist, “ Against thee, thee 
only, have I sinned, and done this evil in thy 
sight.” 

We are to sorrow for sin, decause it is in- 
jurious to our own souls. 

The sins of the believer may be pardoned 
and nevertheless be the occasion of his suf- 
fering. God chasteneth whom He loveth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he re- 


ceiveth. What distress, for instance, sprang 
to Jacob from his sinful partiality to Joseph 
and Benjamin! How severely was the cul- 
pable indulgence of Eli corrected! But 
we need go no farther for illustration than 
the case before us. The psalm of which 
our text forms a part breathes the very soul 
of penitence: it is the language of a man in 
profound affliction ; it is the confession of a 
broken heart ; it is the cry of pain under the 
stabs of conscience—his sin, like an evil 
spirit, haunted David wherever he went, in 
whatever business he was engaged. ‘“ My 
sin,” says he, “is ever before me ;” it goes 
up with me to the house of God; it sits 
beside me on the throne; it stands before 
me at the banquet. The madness of Saul 
flees at the music of my harp; but this 
mocks the power of music, the splendour of 
royalty, the business of a kingdom: it is 


rings in my ears, ‘Thou art the man,’ and 
causes dismay and anguish to my heart, and 
brings the blush of shame over my face. 


sinking 
like black clouds 


believer is 
doubts and 


— © 
fears rise 


so deep, and the tempest increases to such 
violence, that his hope almost founders in 
the storm; and fearing that the hght of 


ual distress: “ Restore unto me the joy of 


Spirit.” Since God, to correct his people, 
sometimes permits them to be thus cast down 
—sometimes, that they may be warned, holds 
them, as it were, over the mouth of the 
bottomless pit—the believer has much cause 
| to weep over the sins on account of which 
God may visit his soul with a temporary 
suspension of his favour; for assuredly, the 
hiding of God’s countenance is the greatest 
evil with which a saved soul can be visited. 
How powerfully illustrated by this affecting 
circumstance, that the only complaint which 
Jesus uttered during a life of sorrow was 
wrung from Him, not under the thongs, and 
the nails, and the thorns, but under the dark 
hidings of his Father’s countenance,— My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 


| We are to sorrow for sin, decause it ts in- 


Jurious to others. 

It appears in the records of many a holy 
life that the baneful and irremediable effects 
which sin, by the power of example, has pro- 





the sole sad object of my waking thoughts, | 
and in the dreams of the night that cry still | 


Plunged into a sea of grief like this, the | 
into despair: | 


around his soul, until the darkness becomes | 


God’s countenance will never again break | 
through upon his soul from amongst the | 
raging billows, he sends up this cry of spirit- || 


thy salvation, and uphold me with thy free | 
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duced upon others, have ened a source of | 
permanent sorrow, anda subject of sad but un- 
availing regret, which has gone with good men 
to the grave. The sins which they committe: 1 
in the days of their folly have been forgiven 
to themselves ; but the sins which they then 
led others to commit may yet remain upon 
record, to be brought forward on a day of judg- 
ment as the grounds of some soul’s condem- 
nation to eternal misery. When the believer, 
anticipating the glories and solemnities and 
terrors of a resurrection-day, rejoices in the 
prospect of standing in white apparel on the 
right hand of the throne, ah! what a cloud 
comes over the prospect, when he thinks that 
he shall see amongst the number set aside 
for punishment the despairing countenance 
and reproachful look of even one whom he 
had been the means of leading astray, and who 
had been induced, either by his example or 
persuasion, to take that fatal road which has 
terminated in his ruin! It would be a bitter 
reflection to the believer to think—the sin 
which I committed for a momentary gratifi- 


cation has been the means of entailing on | 


my fellow-creature that wrath of God which 
abideth for ever: when the scales 
between good and evil, God and Satan, holi- 
ness and sin, I threw in the weight of my ex- 


ample, turned the balance on which the soul | 


of that fellow-creature was suspended, and 
now that its fate is sealed, there is one being 
who shall bitterly regret that I have ever 
lived, who shall hate me with the most per- 
fect hatred, and throughout all eternity pro- 
nounce on my name, though it is written in 
the Book of Life, the deep curses of a spirit in 
torment ! 

Oh, what an abundant source of sorrow do 
sins forgiven still open up, when we sit down 
to calculate the consequences, not upon our 
children, but on their children’s children, 
down to the generation in whose busy ears 
the last trumpet shall sound the advent of 
eternity! Long after our names are for- 
gotten, and our bodies are dissipated into their 
original elements, we may be exerting, by 
means of a sin committed centuries before, 
a most baneful influence upon the souls of 
men. The name and the place, for instance, 
of the first idolater are buried in oblivion, 
and happy would it have been for myriads of 
spirits that the crime had been buried with 
him in his grave. His sin may have been 
forgiven, he may have been turned from the 
error of his ways, and his spirit may be now 
in heaven ; but the countless multitude of 
souls who have died in idolatry during the 
last six thousand years, the vast proportion 
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| of the pagan to the Christian world at this 
| hour, and the mighty number who must pass 
| into eternity before the glad tidings of salva- 
| tion shall reach their ears, shows the immense 
influence of one sin—the immense danger of 
one sin, and the profound sorrow with which 
every believer should regard and confess 
and depart from his sins, as not only dis- 
pleasing to God and injurious to his own 
soul, but productive of consequences to his 
fellow-creatures, immense in their number, 
fatal in their nature, and eternal in their 
duration. 
Above all, we are to sorrow for sin, decause 
of the sufferings Jesus Christ bore in its removal. 
That this reason may have its due effect 
upon your mind, and by the grace of God 
fill your hearts with a suitable and godly 
and profitable sorrow, each man must en- 
deavour to consider himself as standing alone 
in the world ; as if there were no sinner 
upon the earth but him. Sin is too often 
considered as a general and not as an indi- 
vidual evil :—as affecting the race and not as 
affecting the person ; our descriptions of its 
| evil nature, and our warnings of its sad effects, 
| and our exhortations to depart from all man- 
| ner of iniquity, are deprived of their due effect 
| 





by the individual considering them as not 
directed to himself particularly, as perhaps 
more suitable to his neighbour, or, at any 
rate, directed rather to men as a congrega- 
tion, than as separate individuals ; and just as 
you can lighten a weight by spreading it 
over a greater surface, so men lighten the 
weight of these descriptions, and warnings, 
and exhortations, by distributing the greater 
part of the burden amongst their neighbours, 
and receiving a very light and little part of it 
to themselves. 

Alas! the love and sufferings and groans 
of our Lord Jesus Christ are dealt with in 
the very same way; and by that means the 
hatefulness of sin does not excite its due 
measure of hatred, neither does the love of 
Christ excite its due measure of love, nor 
do the sorrows of Christ excite their due 
measure of sorrow. Now in order that, when 
you look on Him whom your sins have 
pierced, you may mourn as one mourneth 
for an only son, and be in bitterness as one 
is in bitterness for a first-born, you must just 
confine your considerations to yourselves ; 
when we say that Christ humbled himself, 
say to yourselves, He humbled himself for 
me; when we say that He suffered, say, He 
suffered for me ; when we say that He died, 
this is to be your reply, it was for me. You 
are, in fact, to consider yourself for the time 
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as the only sinner in the world, and, as Jesus 


Christ trod the wine-press alone, that He trod 
it alone for you. 

Go then to the stable of Bethlehem, and 
behold what your sins have done; into what 
a humiliating situation they have brought 
the Son of God. What a step of condescen- 
sion has he taken from the throne of heaven 
down to the manger, where he sleeps in the 
form of an infant! What a scene presents 
itself when he opens his eyes in this world 
of sin! No more bright lines of angels and 
archangels around his throne ; his throne and 
its glory and the angels have disappeared, 
and in their place, only a few of the hum- 
blest, and the meanest, and the poorest of 
his sinful creatures met under a_ stable’s 
roof to receive the Creator. Behold then, 
O sinner, the unworthy welcome which 
your sins have prepared for the Son of God 
when he stepped on an earth of his own 
creation; and, over Jesus sleeping in the 
manger, weep for the sins which have laid 
him there. Leaving the cheerful abodes of 
men, follow Christ to the waste and dreary 
wilderness, and sit down with Him amid the 
haunts of the serpent and the lion, to medi- 
tate on the days of sorrow and the scenes of 
suffering which awaited Him in the progress 
of his mighty undertaking. What a sad 
sight to behold the Son of God wandering 
without friends, and without food, and with- 
out shelter, solitary and sorrowful, in the 
barren and burning desert! The birds of the 
air flew happy over his head to their nests, and 
the foxes returned to their holes, but your sins 
left the Man of Sorrow, in a world which 
He himself had created, no place where He 
could lay his head. Scorched under the 
hot sun by day, and shivering under the cold 
dews by night, He is at last joined by a 
companion. Is it a friend to share His sor- 
rows, to cheer His desponding mind, and 
to bear Him company in His solitude? No, 
his companion is no bright angel come 
down from heaven; no Mary to wash 
his feet with her tears, and to wipe them 
with her hair ; no kind friend who has pene- 
trated into the pathless wilderness to bid the 
wandering Jesus welcome to a share of his 
refreshment, and a shelter under his roof. 
The companion whom our sins have sent 
Him is the Evil One! They have sent him to 
insult the Lord of Glory, with the power to 
trample on his feelings, and to mock the misery 
of the very best friend that we had in heaven 
or on earth. He was hungry, and we tempted 
Him with food ; He was poor, and we tempted 
Him with riches ; He was sorrowful, and we 


tempted Him to deny the Providence of 
| God ; He was rejected of men, and we had 
| the insolence to challenge Him to prove that 
He was the Son of God. Each one of us is 
to consider the Devil as on that occasion the 
agent of his own sins. 

While you sit under the shelter of your own 
roofs, can you look on Jesus stretched out on 
the open desert, shivering under the cold, and 
buffeted by the storm—and while you share 
the abundance of your comforts with the 
children of poverty, can you look on the 
wan countenance and worn limbs of the Man 
of Sorrows, who has travelled for forty long 
days and nights the barren wilderness, and 
met no friend with bread to satisfy his 
hunger, or water to quench his thirst ;—while 
you enjoy the benefits and taste the comforts 
of Christian fellowship, can you behold 
Christ left to the company, and insulted by 
the insolence, and vexed with the temptations, 
and carried about by the power of him whom 
his soul utterly abhorred ;—can you, with this 
picture of your Saviour’s sufferings before 
your eyes, bow down at a throne of grace, 
and sit down at a communion table, and not 
say, my sin and my sorrow are continually 
before me; I will declare mine iniquity, I 
will be sorry for my sin? 

Leaving the wilderness, permit me now to 
lead you over the brook Cedron, which 
flows through the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
Beyond that brook lies the garden of Geth- 
semane, into which Jesus Christ has entered 
—enter it along with Him, and then tell 
us on your return with what feelings you 
heard the prayer and witnessed the agony 
of the garden. Were you not penetrated 
through and through with godly sorrow when 
you heard Him, whose countenance was 
marred with grief, avow to his disciples that 
the weight of your sins was more than his 
human nature could sustain? He trembled 
under the load, and leaving his disciples 
with this sad confession, “‘ My soul is exceed- 
ing sorrowful even unto death,” fell upon 
the ground. When you saw Jesus stretched 
out upon the earth, and staining its flowers 
with his blood, was not that a sad sight for 
you who had stretched and agonized Him 
there? Though He had left heaven and His 
Father’s bosom to take the cup, though the 
glory of the crown with which He was to be 
rewarded was shining through the darkness of 
Calvary’s Mount,—though He had all these 
reasons to finish his work, yet when you heard 
Him pray so earnestly that the cup which 
your hands had filled might pass from Him, 








can you return from this scene to sleep witb 
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his disciples? You cannot surely leave the 
Saviour thus suffering for sins, not his own 
but yours, without being dissatisfied even 
with your deepest sorrow, and wishing that 
your very head were waters, and your eyes a 
fountain of tears. 

“Follow me,” said Christ; and let the 
believer follow Him now to that scene which 
closed his life, and sitting down beside John 
and Mary at the foot of the cross, lift up 
your eyes to Him whom your sins have 
pierced. If not here, where are you to con- 
fess these sins? if you sit not down in 
sorrow upon Mount Calvary, you have no 
part nor portion in the good work which was 
there brought to a close; if you can draw 
near to Christ upon the cross, if you can con- 
template his sufferings, if you can sit down as 
it were under the very tree where he hangs, 
amid the very blood which is dropping from 
his pierced hands and his torn brow, within 
hearing of the very groans which shake the 
earth and raise the dead from their sleep— 
if you can look upon a scene from which the 
very sun did hide its face, and yet feel no 
sorrow in your hearts, and utter no con- 


fession with your tongues, and go down from 
Mount Calvary to indulge in sin once more, 
you are not fit to take into your hands the 
memorials of the broken body and shed blood 
of your Redeemer ; if you are not fit to sit 
down with Christ upon earth, you are not fit 
to sit down with Him in heaven. 

Let us think how for us He endured the 
cross, and for us despised the shame; let 
us go to the place where our dying Lord | 
suffered, and let us go to the place where 
our dead Lord lay; and after having fasted, 
and mourned, and wept, let us dry up our 
tears, and with hearts that had been melted 
into sorrow and softened into love, with the 
sound of mourning changed into the song of 
praise, let us draw near with joy to a com- 
munion table; let no fear interpose between 
us and the light of our Father’s countenance ; 
let us abandon our doubts as well as our | 
sins at the feet of Jesus, and putting on the 
wedding garment, sit down as worthy and 
happy guests at the marriage-supper of the 
Son, with robes washed white in the blood of 
the Lamb—the wedding garment given us 
by the King himself. 





THE DEATH OF 


THE OLD YEAR. 


HE Old Year is departing ; 
He lies on his bed of death ; 
And dim is the light of his sunken eye, 
And hard is his frosty breath ; 
And amid the Christmas rejoicing 
Wails a voice of grief and pain— 


For the Old Year is 


departing, 


Ne’er to return again. 


His ears to earth are closing, 
He hears not his dying chimes— ' 
His thoughts are wandering far away, 
Back to the bygone times ; 
And as he lies so cold and still, 
He forgets the fleeting hours— 
For his heart is roaming once again 
Among the first spring-flowers. 


He thinks how fair the hedges bloomed, 


> 


And blossomed with the May, 
And how the little lambs ran out 


In the fresh green fiel 


1s to play ; 


And how he hid the violet-buds 
Amid the clustering green, 


And how the merry 


children laugh’d 


When cowslips first were seen. 
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He remembers how the spring-time pass’d 
So gently, softly by, 

And how the blessed sunbeams lit 
The glorious summer sky ; 

And once again he seems to stand 
Beneath the spreading trees, 

To listen to the birds’ sweet song 
And the murmur of the bees. 

He remembers how the autumn time 
Was rich in golden sheaves, 

But how soon that harvest gladness died 
And faded with the leaves ; 

He remembers how he grieved to see 
The last bright roses fade, 

As one by one the flowers droop’d, 
And perished from the glade. 

He feels again the sense of awe 
That came with frost and snow,— 

The first December day had seem’d 
A call for hfm to go; 

And he awakens from his dream 
To know that all is o’er, 

That he shall see the summer sun, 
The pleasant fields, no more. 

Now mingling with the dew of death, 
Are teardrops cold and dim, 

For ne’er again shall roses bloom 
Or bright birds sing for him ; 

And he might have cali’d more sweetness forth 
To cheer the passer-by, 

He might have caused less angry storms 
To cloud the joyous sky. 

Now darkening shadows gather round, 
The spirits of the past— 

Each day, each hour, or good, or ill, 
Upon his breast they cast— 

They bid him bear them as he goes 
Upon his lonely way— 

For as he never can return, 
So never more can they. 

And let our prayers go with them too 
To seek His pardoning love 

Who gathers every fleeting year, 
And numbers them above ; 

To stand before each trembling soul 
In solemn, dread array, 

When God’s white Judgment Throne is set, 
Upon the world’s last day. 

But One was born at Christmas time 
Whose mercy ne’er shall cease— 

So let the dying year depart 
In quietness and peace. 

His blood can wash its stains away, 
The stains that we deplore— 

And oh! the more we are forgiven, 
Shall we not love the more ? 

E. G. C. BROCK, 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
ENDING AND BEGINNING. 


es ETTER,” says the proverb, “is the end of a 


thing than the beginning,” but it may be a 
question whether the proverb is as applicable to a 
portion of time as to ‘‘a thing,”—that is, a definite 
piece of work or enterprise. Looking round, it does 
not appear that the world is nearer rest at the end of 
1873 than it was at the beginning. France has changed 
its president, and the world only wonders that it has 
not changed a great deal more. Spain has made 
noble efforts for tranquillity, but with doubtful success. 
Bismarck and the Pope are not more loving, and the 
Archbishop of Posen is not more at his ease. As for 
ourselves, our railway accidents have been so numer- 
ous that it seems a wonder that any of us have reached 
the close of the year with whole bones. If the question 
of disestablishment has got a quietus for a time, it 
has every appearance of bursting forth again ere long. 
The school-boards have not yet got into comfortable 
working order, and the enterprise of national educa- 
tion has not yet succeeded in shaking itself into per- 
manent shape. Mr. Arch has come back from 
Canada, not to bid the farm labourers starve and be 
thankful, but with the intention of sending ten thou- 
sand to the Dominion in the course of the season. If 
capital and labour are not in such violent and wide- 
spread conflict as they havé been in former years, it is 
rather because they have got tired of fighting than 
because they have become friends. And here is that 
miserable Ashantee war, laughing to scorn our ideas 
of settling quarrels by arbitration, and dragging our 
soldiers to a climate where the welcome is not ‘to 
a gory bed, or to victory,” but far more probably to 
ague and fever. Even if we should get the good news 
before New Year’s day, that the war was at an end, we 
should not be able to dispel the painful thought that, 
with all our Christianity and civilisation, we have 
failed to settle a quarrel with a savage people, without 
this barbarous method of the sword. 

On the other hand, there are some symptoms that 
rationalism has got a check, and that the faith of the 
gospel is preparing for new conquests. ‘The Old 
Faith and the New” of Dr. Strauss seems to have 
opened some eyes to the real tendencies of any system 
that rejects the supernatural in Christianity. Mr. 
Matthew Amold’s attempt to show that the God of 
the Old Testament is nothing more than the “‘ eternal 
power that makes for righteousness,” has let men see 
to what strange lengths even able and serious writers 
may go, when once they throw off the faith of Christ. 
Mr. Greg’s ‘‘ Enigmas of Life” contain some memor- 
able confessions, wrung from the depths of a per- 
plexed spirit which is manifestly seeking rest and 
finding none. Mr. Stuart Mill’s autobiography reveals 
a much drearier life than any were prepared to find, 
and shows the great leader of philosophical thought 
to have been unable, by his vwn confession, to keep 
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within ordinary limits his feelings towards his neigh- 
bour’s wife. These publications of scepticism have 
made some of our men of culture halt in their sceptical 
career, and adopt a more conservative and cautious 
tone. And on the other hand, the spirit of faith is 
evidently renewing its youth, and thus preparing for 
great achievements. There are indications not a few 
that a spirit of simple trust in the Lord is taking pos- 
session of many hearts, and that out of weakness 
men are becoming strong. David is coming forward 
with his sling and stone, to the astonishment of the 
world, and prevailing against Goliath. A spirit of 
hope and expectation difiuses itself wonderfully, when- 
ever men begin in this way to take hold of God. 
And God, thus appealed to and trusted, comes forth 
graciously to bless, and to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think. The spread of this 
spirit is our hope for 1874. If it only prevail, besides 
much other benefit, it will have a remarkable effect 
in promoting unity of heart, and ultimately in healing 
our divisions. The blessings of our Father may 
prevail above the blessings of our progenitors, and 
the happy memories of days gone by may be eclipsed 
by the happier experience of days to come. 


BREATH FROM THE FOUR WINDS. 

Last month we called attention to the revival or 
mission services which are now going on in various 
places, and for which much preparation is now taking 
placein London. We adverted to the meetings which 
Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey of Chicago have been 
holding in the north of England, and are now holding 
in Edinburgh, and to the combination of singing and 
preaching which characterizes their work. The re- 
sult in Edinburgh has been very remarkable. ‘‘ Sing- 
ing the Gospel,” as, rather unfortunately, perhaps, 
Mr. Sankey’s method is called, no doubt attracts 
many from a motive of curiosity, but it is very evident 
that a power is at work far deeper than that of 
curiosity. The whole movement is marked bya spirit 
of simple trust in God. It is most remarkable how 
rapidly prejudices have disappeared, and the co- 
operation been secured of gentlemen who could not 
have been previously counted on. Even clergymen 
who a few years ago would have deemed the whole 
movement wild and fanatical are drawn towards it, 
offer their churches for meetings, and give their bless- 
ing to the work. Petitions come from places all 
round, signed even by men long conspicuous for cold- 
ness and opposition to everything of the kind, be- 
seeching the two brethren to go and hold meetings 
among them. It is a remarkable sight in Edinburgh 
to see fifteen or sixteen hundred people assembling 
daily at a mid-day prayer-meeting. It isa remarkable 
thing to hear perhaps a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
requests for prayer. It is a blessed thing to hear re- 
quests for thanksgiving—parents for children brought 
to the Lord; inquirers for light and peace given to 


| them ; or to find persons that have been prayed for 
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one day coming forward the next to tell of the answer 
to prayer. The room for inquirers after the evening 
services presents, probably, the most interesting fea- 
ture of the movement. In one night as many as a 
hundred persons may present themselves. Men of 
grey hairs and children of a few years; mothers with 
their daughters, many children of godly parents, fast 
young men who have exhausted the resources of 
vicious pleasure, medical students who have looked 
with contempt on everything holy, have been found at 
these meetings, bowed with unutterable distress for 
their evil ways, listening wistfully to the message of 
the Gospel, closing eagerly with its offers, and finally 
rejoicing with joy unspeakable and full of glory. All 
this work goes on with no mark of outward excite- 
ment ; and though it would be rash to suppose that 
every case of impression will be permanent, there is 
every reason to believe that a large and blessed har- 
vest will be gathered in, lasting forever. Buta better 
impression of the nature of the work will be conveyed 
by a few extracts from a letter from a well-known 
clergyman, Dr. Andrew Thomson, giving the 


RECORD OF A WEEK. 

A week’s evening meeting had been held in Dr. 
Thomson’s church, and the following passages from a 
letter to the editor of the Daily Review will show 
with what results :— 


«¢ At the close of the week of special services in 
Broughton Place church, I wish to state that there 
is no week in my lengthened ministry upon which 
I look back with such grateful joy. I would not 
for the wealth of a world have the recollection of 
what I have seen and heard during the past week 
blotted out from my memory. When Howe was 
chaplain to Cromwell in Whitehall, he became weary 
of the turmoil and pomp of the palace, and wrote to 
his ‘dear and honoured brother,’ Richard Baxter, 
telling him how much he longed to be back again to 
his beloved work at Torrington. ‘I have devoted 
myself,’ he said, ‘to serve God in the work of the 
ministry, and how can I want the pleasure of hearing 
their cryings and complaints who have come to me 
under convictions ?’ I have shared with many beloved 
brethren during the past week in this sacred pleasure, 
and it is like eating of angels’ bread first to hear the 
cry of conviction, and yet more to hear at length the 
utterance of the joy of reconciliation and peace! I 
was much struck by the variety among the inquirers. 
There were present from the old man of seventy-five 
to the youth of eleven, soldiers from the Castle, stu- 


| dents from the University, the backsliding, the intem- 


| perate, the sceptical, the rich and the poor, the 


educated and the uneducated; and in how many in- 


| stances were the wounded healed and the burdened 





released! It may be encouraging to Christian parents 
and teachers to be told that very much of this mar- 
vellous blessing, when once begun in a house, has 
spread through the whole family, and those who 
already had the knowledge of divine truth in their 
minds by early Christian education formed by far the 
largest proportion of the converts. The seed was 
there sleeping in the soil, which the influence from 
above quickened into life. There was a considerable 
number of sceptics among the inquirers, but their 
speculative doubts and difficulties very soon became 
of no account when they came to have a proper view 
of their sins. Some have already come to tell me of 





their renunciation of unbelief, and their discipleship 
to Christ. One has publicly announced that he can 
no longer live in the ice-house of cold negations, and 
has asked Mr. Moody to publish the address which 
brought light to his heart, and to circulate it far and 
wide over the land.” 


CHURCH MISSION AT DERBY. 

In Derby, the mission-work has been remarkably 
prosperous. Mr, Aitken of Liverpool, Mr. R. P. 
Smith, and others, have beentaking the lead. One of 
the newspapers gives the following account of the 
movement :— 


“The work of the Church mission in Derby has 
been prosecuted with great earnestness during the 
past week, and an incalculable amount of good must 
result from the diligent labours of those who have 
been teaching and preaching in our midst. The mis- 
sion has been more successful than even the most 
sanguine could have anticipated. Notwithstanding 
the fact that there have been each day counter attrac- 
tions on all sides, all the churches have been well 
attended, and the hired buildings have been crowded 
by congregations of the most mixed character. The 
public have shown a general desire to avail themselves 
of the special opportunities offered to them of hearing 
God’s Word expounded, and they have not failed to 
flock daily in crowds to the many services which have 
been held. The morning, mid-day, and afternoon 
services have been well attended. At the Athenzeum 
Room, Mrs. Baxter has been preaching, and the con- 
gregations at these services have been composed 
chiefly of married women, many of whom brought 
young children with them. On Friday afternoon 
advantage was taken of the market, and several ladies 
went among the market people, to whom they dis- 
tributed tracts. The distribution of tracts has, we 
may say, formed a portion of the work during the 
whole week. The various mission preachers have 
availed themselves of the offers of employers of labour 
in the different districts, and daily services have been 
held, and the audiences have been attentive. Interest 
in the mission has spread to many of the villages in 
the county, from which several visitors have come to 
Derby to listen to some of the most popular preachers, 
and to witness for themselves the great work which is 
going on in the town.” 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 

Such tidings give a character of peculiar import- 
ance to the arrangement which has now for many 
years been carried into practice—whereby the first 
complete week of the new year has been devoted to 
united prayer for the outpouring of the Spirit, and the 
coming of Christ’s kingdom. The experience of so 
manifest an answer to prayer in different parts of the 
country is fitted to encourage the spirit of expecta- 
tion, and to stimulate the spirit of petition. Prayer 
unions are extremely apt to become formal, when 
little sign of life or grace can be seen on this side or 
on that. But when the rain is seen falling, there 
comes a new feeling of reality, and a new spirit of 
expectation. The call to prayer- becomes a thing of 
life and reality. Jesus of Nazareth is passing by, 
and centurions that have servants to be healed, or 
noblemen that have sons, or blind men who long to 
see the light of day, have need to be raising their 
voices and forwarding their requests. Nothing can 
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be more delightful than to fancy those days renewed, 
when Jesus went through all Galilee, healing all 
manner of sickness, and all manner of disease among 
the people. No reason can be assigned why the 
spiritual blessings should not be on as liberal a scale 
as the temporal, except that the desire for them is 
feebler, and the prayer correspondingly colder. This, 
it is obvious, is a grievous reflection on the spirit of 
Christians, who, at such a time as this, may well be 
startled by the cry, ‘‘ What meanest thou, O sleeper ? 
arise, call upon thy God.” 


THE SHIPWRECK OF THE VILLE DU HAVRE. 


A shipwreck on a clear night and in a calm sea is 
rare, and very solemn. A steamer of immense size, 
struck by a sailing vessel of much smaller dimensions, 
going to the bottom in less than fifteen minutes from 
the moment of the collision, and carrying down to 
the depths of the ocean between two and three hun- 
dred living souls, is an event so appalling as almost 
to prostrate our faculties under the attempt to con- 
ceive its reality. Such, however, is the nature of the 
catastrophe which spread consternation through three 
great communities—France, England, and the United 
States—when the tidings of it arrived. It may be 
difficult to discover where the blame lay, but the 
possibility of such a collision cannot be conceived 
without great negligence somewhere. And surely 
under due discipline and preparation, it might have 
been possible to get all the boats made ready, and 
orderly arrangements made for saving the hap- 
less passengers. Among the lives lost are some 
of great value, and notably that of Carrasco, the 
Spanish evangelist, and that of Pronier, one of 
the professors of divinity at Geneva. Little more 
than four years ago, it was the privilege of the writer 
of these lines to be present one Sunday in June 
in the chapel of the Ovatoire at Geneva, and see 
Carrasco set apart for his work in Spain. He had 
been a student in the College of the Evangelical So- 
ciety, and along with a young Frenchman, M. Monod, 
he was ordained to the ministry then. Little could one 
have thought that the young man, so full of life and 
holy energy, was to have a career so brief, and destined 
to such a sad and tragical end. Onehad not then got 
over one’s grief for Matamoros, trained also in Switzer- 
land, and cut off at the very commencement of what 
promised to be a blessed career. But it was cheering 
to think of Carrasco, of his gifts and preaching power, 
his spiritual earnestness, and admirable fitness for the 
work of an evangelist in Spain ; and one could not but 
praise the grace of the Lord, who, when he had cast 
down one, had raised up another. And now Carrasco 
is gone too. There were others present at the ordi- 
nation who have also been removed from the sphere 
of the church militant. Dr. Merle d’Aubigné was 
there, taking part in the service, and, as an in- 
terested spectator, Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, was 
there too. That veterans who had long borne the 
heat and burden of the day should be called to a 
better world, was natural ; but who could have thought 
that so young and useful a life as Carrasco’s would 





be brought to so violent and untimely an end! Maythe 
Lord of the harvest look on the fields which his de- 
parted servant would have delighted to cultivate, and 
raise up many like-minded to enter on his labours, and 
gather in the harvest ! 

Shipwrecks are often the most impressive of ser- 
mons; the calm heroism of Christian men and wo- 
men, commending themselves and their families to 
their God and Saviour,—feeling that it is only one 
terrible plunge, and then ‘‘ with Christ, which is far 
better,”—is beautiful. ‘ When thou passest through 
the waters, I will be with thee, and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee; when thou walkest 
through the fire, thou shalt not be burned, neither 
shall the flame kindle upon thee.” 


IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE FRENCH REFORMED SYNOD. 


The second meeting of the Synod of the French 
Reformed Church has been held, and with results 
corresponding to what has seemed inevitable for the 
past twelve months. The most conspicuous feature 
of the meeting has been the absence of the minority, 
or rationalist section of the Synod. The majority 
have accordingly had everything their own way. A 
communication from the Conseil d’Ztat announced 
that the Synod was not to be a mere consultative 
body, but that it was to possess the powers which it 
had formerly enjoyed, ‘‘all the attributes belonging to 
National Synods under the laws and traditional usages 
of the French Reformed Church.’? When the Synod 
was constituted, a Protest was read from the delegates 
of forty-two consistories, refusing their assent to the 
Declaration fof Faith, as being in their view incom- 
patible with the liberty essential to the very nature of 
Protestantism. The Synod numbered but sixty-two 
members, instead of the one hundred and eight of its 
predecessor. The Synod was not moved by the Pro- 
test to recal or reverse its previous decision. It was 
agreed to request Government to sanction the publica- 
tion of the Declaration, and its imposition on future 
candidates for the office of ministers. An important 
discussion then took place as to the qualifications of 
those who should be admitted to the position of elec- 
tors in the Church. The most testing question was, 
whether such electors should declare that they ‘ ac- 
cepted as the basis of the Church, the Declaration of 
Faith laid down by the General Synod.” The dis- 
cussion of the question occupied two days. Some 
members declared that personally they approved of 
the Declaration, but that they did not approve of im- 
posing it in the manner proposed. They thought that 
such a step might create, a fresh secession within their 
body, and would prove the cause of greater opposition 
on the part of those outside. Ultimately the proposal 
was withdrawn, and the conditions under which mem- 
bership was to be governed, were permitted to remain 
pretty much the same as last year. 

The correspondent of the Guardian says that he 
has heard that the Government has offered to recog- 
nise the seceding party as a separate Church, con- 
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tinuing to them the same connection with the State, 
rights and emoluments, as formerly. And however 
sad it is to think of this break-up of the old Reformed 
Church of France, and the dispersion of her prestige 
and influence, it is probably the only practical solu- 
tion at present, and it will certainly leave the evange- 
lical section more liberty and more harmony of action. 


SORROWS OF THE POPE. 


It seems very difficult to keep the Pope from writing 
letters. In whatever directions his infallibility is 
most prone to run, it would seem that his epistles are 
the least in the way of getting a smack of it. His 
celebrated letter to the Emperor of Germany exhi- 
bited a strange endeavour to combine the two methods 
of terrifying and flattering, neither of them being a 
weapon which a great mind would care to use, and 
the transparent attempt to combine them being nei- 
ther more nor less than silly. The Pope is not more 
happy with his Encyclicals than with his private cor- 
respondence. His last production of this sort shows 
him to be terribly chagrined at the undutiful conduct 
of his own sons. It is Catholic countries and their 
rulers that are giving him all the bother. He has 
nothing to say against Great Britain or the United 
States ; but the way he is treated in Italy is shocking, 
and the other Catholic powers are nearly as bad. 
Germany, of course, is in so far a Protestant state ; 
but it is the Catholic provinces that give rise to the 
proceedings of which the Pope has so much to com- 
plain. The!Pope does not appear to consider what 
is the cause of this, In Great Britain and the United 
States, the Roman Catholics are simply let alone; 
they get nothing from the State, and they are not 
interfered with. In Roman Catholic countries, they 
are connected with the State, not only by receipt of 
the State’s money, but also through concordats and 
agreements of various kinds, which give the State a 
right to see that the bargain on the part of the Church 
is not violated. But it is just because this bargain is 
alleged to have been violated, that the troubles have 
arisen. The Church of Rome has added a new 
article to her creed. She may have a perfect right 
to do so; but, at the same time it is perfectly fair 
that the Catholic Governments should have the 
opportunity to say whether they will ratify to a 
Church, holding this new article of the creed, all the 
rights and privileges they granted to the Church 
that did not maintain this article. In many cases the 
Church has visited with her extreme censures those 
who refused to accept the new article. The Govern- 
ments are not prepared to sanction this treatment of 
learned and excellent men who are just the same as 
they used to be. Hence much of the Pope’s trouble. 
Had he not been bent on carrying through the decree 
of Infallibility in face of the strongest remonstrance 
ever offered to a similar proceeding, his life would 
not have been made so miserable, and he would have 
had less occasion to desire that it would please God 
to remove him from sorrows which it is hard to en- 
dure and impossible to remove. 





PROFESSOR CHRISTLIEB ON THE CURE OF UNBELIEF. 


It is well known that Dr. Christlieb of Bonn was 
one of the most impressive speakers at the recent 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance at New York. 
The subject of his paper was one of universal interest 
—the best armour against unbelief. Such of our 
readers as have not read his paper will be interested 
in getting a brief abstract of his views. Unbelief he 
found existing in three principal forms—philosophy, 
criticism, andscience. In opposition to anti-Christian 
speculative philosophy, we ought to maintain the 
Christian idea of God and the Christian view of the 
world, and to show the unsatisfactoriness of modern 
philosophy from its constant changes, and its inability 
to provide for the moral and spiritual needs of man’s 
nature. In opposition to the spirit of criticism, which 
evacuates Scripture of all that is specially divine, we 
should show that Scripture is unintelligible if its in- 
spiration is not admitted, and we should press very 
strongly the utter impossibility of explaining the 
existence of the Christian Church, without accepting 
the Gospel narrative as a historical fact. Against 
anti-miraculous natural science, we must show that it 
is but incidentally that the Bible comes into contact 
with science at all ; that the proper business of science 
is to ascertain facts, and not to frame hypotheses ; and 
we must assert the true dignity of man in opposition to 
speculations as to his evolution, and point to the 
physiological, as well as the moral arguments for the 
unity of our race. Professor Christlieb went on to 
show that the struggle with unbelief must be carried 
on (1) by an earnest, spiritual testimony for Christ ; 
(2) by a thoroughly scientific delineation and defence 
of Christian belief; and (3) by a practical demonstra- 
tion of the truth in Christian living and suffering. 

In regard to the forms in which unbelief presented 
itself socially, these were—either in individuals, in 
scientific systems, or as a social power extending its 
influence practically through wide systems. 

In dealing with individuals, it was of great import- 
ance to know the causes of their unbelief—various as 
these were. In dealing with systems, notwithstand- 
ing their vast pretences, it was important to show 
their weakness, the untenable nature of the hypotheses 
on which they rested, and their utterly unscientific 
character. Of late years, negative criticism had been 
beaten back on several points. The Synoptical 
Gospels (Matthew, Mark, and Luke) which a few 
years ago had been ascribed to the second century, 
had already, step by step, been brought back to the 
first. Even John’s Gospel, which Baur had assigned 
to the year 160, has now receded, in the judgment of 
the negative critics, to the beginning of the second 
century (Reim, 100—117) that is, a time when John 
may still have been alive. Many of the best critics 
were now frankly acknowledging the Johannean origin 
of that Gospel. Dr. Christlieb warned his audience 
against an extreme position. The fact of inspiration was 
all-important; its extent was another question; and 
he thought it wrong to embarrass the defence of the 
gospel by upholding every minor statement. 
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In regard to Darwin and his followers, they were 
working on the same idea as Baur and his school, 
viz., to bridge over by natural means all the chasms 
of history, so as to get rid of all supernatural agencies, 
and both schools had met in the person of Strauss, in 
his work on the Old Faith and the New. On the 
other hand the connection between science and belief 
had been maintained by a noble race of confessors— 
like Copernicus, Newton, and Kepler; like von 
Haller, Euler, Litkow, von Schupert, Wagner, 
Roper, in Germany; like Buckland, Hugh Miller, 
Sir John Herschel, Brewster, Whewell, in England ; 
or like Cuvier, Lavoisier, Marcel de Serres, La Fave, 
&c., in France. 

In speaking of infidelity as a social (and in that 
respect, most dangerous) force, Dr. Christlieb exposed 
its withering effects alike on Church life and social 
life in Germany, and showed that while it placed 
“Culture” on its banner, it brought anarchy as its 
fruit. The best .way of meeting this form of un- 
belief was, by showing the practical and moral 
superiority of Christianity in an all-embracing love 
and holy life. ‘The Christian’s life,” he said, “is 
the world’s Bible, and the only Bible which it 
reads. If we take care that in this Book is plainly 
shown the loving spirit, the grandeur and the loving 
friendliness of Christ, then we shall see many hearts 
open to receive this actual testimony of Christian life 
and suffering. ‘Many of our opponents in secret envy 
us our Christian comfort in misfortune, and under 
heavy losses. Their hearts are often stirred by a deep 
yearning after the support which bears us up; and 
this superiority of Christian life can often drive the 
hardest heart to seek help of our Lord. In fine, only 
life can beget life. Where we wish to defend the 
Word of Life, our own life cannot be separated from 
it. The strongest argument for the truth of Christianity 
is the 'true Christian—the man filled with the spirit 
of Christ. The best means of bringing back the 
world to a belief in miracles, is to exhibit the miracle 
of regeneration, and its power in our own life. The 
best proof of Christ’s resurrection is a living church, 
which itself is walking in new life, and drawing life 
from Him who hath overcome death. ‘Before such 
arguments, ancient Rome herself, the mightiest empire 
of the world, and the most hostile to Christianity, 
could not stand. Let us live in like manner, and 
then, though hell should have a short-lived triumph, 
eventually must be fulfilled what St. Augustine says, 
* Love is the fulfilling of the truth.’” 


BISHOP CUMMINS OF KENTUCKY. 

It appears that in the United States the contro- 
versy raised by Bishop Tozer in regard to the Dean of 
Canterbury’s partaking of the Lord’s Supper in a 
Presbyterian church in New York is bearing more 
serious fruits than could have been anticipated. It 
has led to the resignation of Dr. Cummins, Bishop of 


Kentucky. Bishop Cummins was one of those who | 
partook of the communion in Dr. Adams’ church, | 


and it appears that in consequence he has been led to 
resign his see. In a published letter he states his 


reasons for this. 1. There are too many ritualistic 
churches in the diocese of Kentucky. 2. He has lost 
hope that ritualism will ever be eradicated by the 
authorities of the Church. 3. The results of his com- 
municating with the Alliance are bringing discord into 
the Church, and interfering with his usefulness. It is 
supposed that Bishop Cummins intends to continue in 
office, and found a new sect of Episcopalians based 
on Bishop White’s Prayer-Book. In speaking of the 
prevalence of ritualism he says :— 

‘The only remedy, in my judgment, is the judi- 
cious, yet thorough, revision of the Prayer-Book, eli- 
minating from it all that gives countenance, directly 
or indirectly, to the whole system of Sacerdotalism 
and Ritualism; a revision after the model of that 
recommended by the Commission appointed in Eng- 
land under royal authority in 1669, and whose work 
was endorsed by the great names of Burnet, Patrick, 
Tillotson, and Stillingfleet, and others of the Church 
of England—a blessed work, which failed, alas! to 
receive the approval of Convocation, but was taken 
up afterwards by the fathers of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States, and embodied in 
the Prayer-Book of 1785, which they set forth and 
recommended for use in this country. I propose to 
return to that Prayer-Book sanctioned by William 
White, and to tread in the steps of that saintly man 
as he acted from 1785 to 1789.” 


THE FAMINE IN BENGAL. 

The impending famine in Bengal is beginning to 
assume, in public estimation, the proportions which 
justly belong to it. At first, it shared the usual fate of 
remote calamities ; now, however, it seems to have 
made a real impression on the public mind, and it is 
looked forward to as one of the most appalling visita- 
tions of Providence which have ever happened to any 
part of our country. Since 1770, so terrible a visita- 
tion has never occurred. It is said that at that time 
the British Government and the British nation acted 
the part of the priest and the Levite, and passed by 
on the other side. It is quite certain that in 1874, it is 
the réle of the good Samaritan that will commend itself 
for imitation. We have made a great advance in be- 
nevolence since that cold age, when we were foolishly 
alienating our colonists in the West, and looking un- 
moved on the dying agonies of our people in the 
East. To the energetic and kindly efforts of the Cal- 
cutta correspondent of the Zimes is largely due the 
degree of lively interest which has begun to be roused 
in this country. That gentleman shows that he 
carries a Christian heart as well as a wise and active 
head. The occasion will tax our rulers to the utmost. 
The expense in money of feeding so many millions 
will be very great. The commissariat still wanted 
| for bringing such immense stores as will be needed to 
the place of consumption will also be considerable, 
But it is a great comfort that in all likelihood money 
and forethought will prove equal to the emergency. 
The means of transportation are now so ample, that 
stores may be brought from places far more distant 
than could have been available in former times. 
| Every effort must be used to prevent the repetition of 
| such scenes as those which took place during the 
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famine in Persia. Lord Northbrook, we rejoice to 
think, is a Christian man, and we know of nothing 
that would be more to his honour than to do the part 
of another Joseph, and keep all his people alive amid 
the awful visitation of famine. 


SWITZERLAND—NEUFCHATEL—FORMATION OF A 
FREE CHURCH. 

It is not a little remarkable that two cantons of 
Switzerland should be engaged respectively in con- 
tending against the two principal methods of disturb- 
ing the relations of Church and State. It is well 
known that while on one side attempts have often been 
made to exalt the Church above the State, there have 
been counter attempts on the other hand to exalt the 
State above the Church. In Geneva, the attempt was 
made to exalt the (Roman Catholic) Church above the 
State, and Geneva has resisted the attempt with the 
greatest spirit. In Neufchatel an attempt has been 
made to exalt the State above the Church, and a body 
of intrepid professors, pastors, and laymen, have stood 
forth to oppose it. On the 21st May, the Government 
of the Canton voted a new law, which deprived the 
Church of many of its former privileges. In particu- 
lar the Synod is deprived of its former right of cen- 
suring or otherwise punishing pastors who may preach 
erroneous doctrine; the right of electing professors 
of divinity is transferred from the Synod to the 
Council of State; and it is provided that to qualify a 
man for being a pastor, it is only necessary that-he 
shall have studied at some university. Pastors are to 
be appointed for six years, at the end of which period 
there is to be a new election. 

This law has encountered very decided opposition. 
It has been declared by many that they will not enter 
the Church which the State has thus made its own 
creature. Thirty-seven pastors and professors of 
divinity, and seventeen or eighteen parishes have 
already joined the Free Church. The three principal 
centres of influence in the Canton are said to be 
friendly to the new movement. Professors Godet 
and Bovet are well known in the literary world, and 
their accession to the cause of the Free Church is 
regarded as a point of great importance. 


III.—THE MISSION FIELD. 
SPIRIT OF THE ANNUAL REPORTS. 
VI.—CHURCH OF SCOTLAND FOREIGN MISSION. 


The Report of the Foreign Mission Committee to 
the General Assembly of the Established Church of 
Scotland shows that in India, to which country the 
mission is restricted, there are four European mission- 
aries, viz. one at Calcutta, one at Madras, one at 
Sealkot in the Punjab, and one at Darjeeling. The 
Committee has a mission also at Bombay, superin- 
tended by a European teacher, and a medical mission 
at Sealkot, superintended by a European surgeon. 
At the various stations there are native assistants of 
various kinds, including several native ministers and 
ordained missionaries, but the complete number is not 


given, and there are no means, in the Report, of | 





supplying the want. The revenue for the year 
amounted to £8,117 6s. 11d., or, including school fees 
and grants in aid, and some additional items, 
£12,289 Ios. 

The Report began by adverting to the death of Dr. 
Norman Macleod, who had but recently resigned the 
office of Convener or Chairman, and by whom a 
material impulse had been given to the scheme. Re- 
ferring to last year’s Day of Intercession, it stated that 
signs of willingness have since appeared among several 
students of divinity to offer for the mission field. One 
had been accepted, and steps were taken for his being 
sent out forthwith to the Punjab. 


Scarcity of Labourers. 

The scarcity of labourers for the foreign field had 
been a subject of anxious consideration with a special 
sub-committee. The committee express their convic- 
tion that the chief cause of the scarcity is a prevailing 
lukewarmness. ‘  Preachers,’’ it is said, ‘are likely 
to be of much the same spirit as the general body to 
which they belong. Piety, devotedness, and mission- 
ary life more abundant in z¢ would lead its probation- 
ers to give themselves more freely for missionary 
labour.” With reference to the question whether any 


relaxation of the period and subjects of study ought | 


to be made for the sake of missionary labourers, it is 
affirmed that were the standard of piety and devoted- 
ness only raised, there would be no need for such. 
But in the case of any young man in the Arts’ classes 
showing a desire for missionary work, provision might 
be made for his further training. Men who had not 
passed through a university curriculum, but who were 
otherwise qualified, might labour at Mofussil and Hill 
stations. After making some other suggestions, the 
committee express their encouragement at the greater 
disposition towards missionary labour abroad that had 
appeared since the Day of Intercession. 


Hindu Scholars and Christianity. 

Dr. Jardine, of Calcutta, contributes an able and 
interesting, though not very encouraging, report on 
the state and prospects of the work in that city. 
Talking of Bible instruction, the interest it excites 
and the conversations to which it often leads, he 
says, “It must not be understood from this that there 
was evinced in any case a willingness to accept the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity. There are certain 
features of Christianity, and certain views, and high 
ones too, of the life and work of Christians which 
are readily and heartily acknowledged to be true, if 
they are only properly presented. There are others, 
again, to which, explain it as we may, the Hindu 
mind appears to have an almost unconquerable re- 
pugnance. And unfortunately these latter are the 
very ones which the Christian Church insist on as 
essential.” 

A Native Indian Church. 

The same gentleman says, “‘ A movement of con- 
siderable interest to the native Christian community 
has recently been commenced, and is now in pro- 
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| feet, and gradually withdraw control as well as assist- | 


| of Christ’s constraining love, more faith in God! 


| preach the gospel to every creature, and compel men 
| to come in. 


| and a firm reliance on his promises. 
| the blood of the cross realised and published, a cru- 
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gress. . . . . They are desirous of sinking sectarian | 


differences, and merging themselves into one united | 
Christian Church. The desire is laudable and should 
be encouraged. . . . . The policy of missionary bodies 
with reference to the native Christian congregations | 
should be, to set them, as it were, upon their own 


ance. . . . . Even a fewblunders committed by them 
in a state of freedom from missionary control would 
be more useful to them than a continued series of 
correct conduct enforced by restraint or authority.” 


Men are better than Methods. 

‘¢The work that has been done in India in the way 
of advancing Christianity has been done, not by 
methods, but by men. And if there come out to 
India living Christian men, having zeal and love in their | 
hearts, and wisdom in their heads, it appears to me of | 
comparatively little importance whether they are to be 
engaged in preaching, or in teaching, or in healing. 
If they are men of the right stamp they will do good ; 
and the question as to what is to be their sphere and 
method of work should be decided by their individual 
likings and capabilities.” 





An Appeal. 


The Convener thus concludes his report: ‘‘O for 
more life! more of the Holy Spirit, more experience 


There would be more active and self-denying zeal to 


O for more prayer and more work! 
Wanted a deep sense of sin, a personal knowledge of 
Christ's salvation, a clear view of our need of the 
Holy Spirit, a hearty desire to advance God’s glory, 
Redemption by 


cified and risen Saviour, who is quickly to come again 
in glory, recognised and honoured in all our,ways ; and 
his continual presence with his people felt to be their 
stimulus to labour for him, and their guarantee of 
success,—while earnest hearts took hold upon himself 
in prayer, saying, ‘ We will not let thee go except thou 
bless us,’—and we should soon witness such a manifest 
outpouring of gracious influences as to make the 
wilderness and the solitary place glad for them, and 
the desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose !” 


AFRICA.—THE MOFFAT INSTITUTION. 
By this name is distinguished a seminary which has 
recently been opened in the Bechuana country, as a 
memorial to the honoured missionary who laboured 





| so long for its good. The object of the Institution is | 


to train up native teachers and pastors for the Be- 
chuana people, and the first year’s labour has now 
been reported on. Four young men were admitted in 
April, 1872; of these only two could read with ease 
and intelligence. Of geography and arithmetic, all 
the four were profoundly ignorant. The curriculum 


| had therefore to include the multiplication-table and 
| the shape of the world. The tutor wisely made Bible 


history his chief subject of instruction. The moral 


conduct of the students was on the whole satisfactory ; 
but on one occasion a student had shown signs of 
insubordination—the explanation of which was to be 
found in the fact that he had been partaking too 
freely of native beer! The tutor had to make a law, 
banishing beer from the premises, and substituting 
coffee as their beverage. It is a feature of this Insti- 
tution, and avery wise one, that the students are 
engaged in some measure in manual work. During 
the session, they had thatched the whole of the pre- 
mises, sawn and dressed the timber for the doors of 
their houses, and, while two assisted in building the 
wall in front of the building, the remaining two ac- 
companied Mr. Hepburn to the Makalaka country for 
a supply of grain, acting in the capacity of waggon- 
drivers, and thus lessening the expense. 

The honesty and unvarnished character of this 
Report is striking. Never probably had university 
tutor or theological ‘professor to deal with the raw 
material in a state of such pure and simple rawness. 
It will be all the more to God’s glory if he succeed 
in rearing a body of workmen “not needing to be 
ashamed,” 

THREATENINGS IN MEXICO. 

Referring to previous numbers for accounts of the 
progress of evangelistic work in the town of Toluca, 
in Mexico, furnished in the letters of Mr. Pascoe, 
which are privately printed from time to time, we have 
to notice a communication dated 13th October last, 
which informs us that ‘shortly before, a placard was 
posted in the streets in the following edifying 
terms :— 


*t Death to the Protestants !! 


‘¢ People of Toluca !—You are either Catholics in 
name only, or are so in fact: if you are so in the 
faith, give death to those savages, intruders, and ad- 
venturers, who to make themselves appear wise and 
interesting, and to secure their fortune without work- 
ing, and who are ignorant of the business they have 
in hand; that circle of deceived sons of all the 
devils! Let us rise in mass and finish that accursed 
race who are sadly needed in the crowded hells; deal 
a certain and sure blow against their lives and that of 
their families ; death! extermination! to that sect of 
—— who seek to overthrow the Catholic, apostolic, 





Roman religion for which we ought to fight and | 


die.” 


It would appear that instead of frightening the 


Protestants, this threatening had the effect of rallying | 


them, and bringing out some who had stood aloof; 


and the Governor having bestirred himself, the imme- | 
diate danger passed away. ‘‘ At first several members, | 


especially females, were frightened, but as a rule the 
men manifested genuine faith and unflinching courage, 
and you will see that our situation was critical; being 
a mere handful, with the majority of the city in arms 
against us, and with little or no confidence in the 
local authorities; but odds in numbers matters little 
to our Lord. We are sailing in smoother water,— 
the storm has left our little church much firmer in 
faith,—we find our tracts received most readily, and 
many good results of the gospel sowing have come 
to light in the past week. The commotion has served 
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as an advertisement for us, and far and near we have 
served as table-talk even in the families of the most 
fanatical, and all know, if they did not know before, 
that in Toluca there is a gospel Church firmly planted 
on the Rock of Ages, defying, by God’s grace and 
presence, all the storms the devil can raise, and laugh- 
ing at all the croakings of the Roman frog.”’ 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER ON MISSIONS. 

On the Day of Intercession, a novelty occurred in 
Westminster Abbey—a layman delivered an address 
on missions. ‘The reputation of Professor Miiller 
for profound scholarship invested this address with 
unusual interest. It cannot be said that it took very 
high ground, or that it had much or any of that fer- 
vour without which an address on missions ceases to 
be a missionary address ; but it gave interesting infor- 
mation on the subject of the world’s religions in 
general, and missionary religions in particular. Of 
really important religions there were but eight: of 
these the Semitic races had produced three—Jewish, 
Christian, Mahometan; the Aryan races also three— 
Brahman, Buddhist, and Parsee; while in China, 
there had been the systems of Confucius and Las-tse. 
The only missionary religions were Buddhism, Mo- 
hammedanism, and Christianity. Of Christianity the 
very soul was missionary ; it would cease to exist if it 
disregarded the parting words of its Founder, ‘*Go 
ye into all the ;world, and preach the gospel unto 
every creature.’”” There were two kinds of missionary 
work—parental and controversial. Controversial mis- 
sions, he thought, would not effect much. But a 
good religion living side by side with a corrupt one 
was fitted to effect a great though silent change. 
Love, not dogma, was the great force. The essentials 
of our religion were not in our belief, but in our love; 
in our love of God, and our love of man founded on 
our love of God. That was the whole law and the 
prophets. That was the religion to be preached to 
the whole world. That was the Gospel which would 
conquer all other religions, which would convert the 
hearts of all men. There could never be too much 
love, though there might be too much faith, par- 
ticularly when it led to the requirement of exactly 
the same measure of faith in others. Let missionaries 
preach the gospel again as it was preached when it 
began the conquest of the Roman Empire and the 
Teutonic nations; when it had to struggle with 
powers and principalities, with time-honoured reli- 
gions and triumphant philosophies, with pride of 
civilisation and savagery of life, and yet came out 
victorious. At that time a simple prayer was enough. 
‘*God have mercy upon me, a sinner.” 

So far as they commend love, nothing could be 
more just than these observations ; but it is not wise 
to exalt love, as Mr. Miiller has done here, at 
the expense of truth. It is foolish to glorify a 
statue at the expense of its pedestal. To admire 
a building and depreciate its foundation, to admire a 
painting and abuse the canvas, to revel in the fra- 





grance of a flower, and condemn the flower-pot in 
which it grows—are of a piece witn Mr. Miiller’s judg- 
ment on love and truth. The publican’s prayer could 
never have been uttered had he not. believed a great 
deal—believed in God, in God’s holiness, justice, and 
mercy, in the sinfulness of sin, in the sinfulness of his 
own sin, in his utter inability to satisfy God for it, | 
and in his simple dependence on God’s mercy. Faith | 
and love should ever be found together; and if there | 
be ground, as probably there often is, for affirming | 
that in missions too much is made of the one and too 
little of the other, the remedy will be found rather in 
exalting love than in depreciating faith. 


IV.—OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
A MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHY. 


There is much, very much in the Life, by Miss 
Yonge, of John Coleridge Patteson, the martyred Bishop 
of Melanesia, of the deepest interest to the universal 
Church of Christ, and we hope ere long to have some 
suitable account of it presented to our readers.. It was 
a great mistake, we cannot help thinking, to make the 
book so ponderous and solong. Butit is most touch- 
ing and instructive to become intimately acquainted 
with one who was so beautiful a representative of 
English culture, breeding, and gentle manliness, in 
union with the pure, bright, loving spirit of Christ, 
and to trace the story of his work as a missionary 
among the rudest and wildest tribes. The sacrifice 
was truly a noble one.” The martyrdom was not 
merely in what we may call the accident of the mur- 
der—the whole life was a martyrdom. And it was 
a martyrdom borne with most exemplary Christian 
feeling. The joys of earth were freely surrendered, 
and it became Mr. Patteson’s meat to do the 
will of his Father and to finish his work. This 
devotion to Christ and to his work was the ruling fea- 
ture of the man and of his life, and gives to the 
Church Catholic a right to claim him as one of it 
great roll of worthies. We may well value and wel- 
come every record of Christian life that rebukes the 
self-indulgence and scepticism of the world; an 
shows that there are still hearts that feel what th 
owe to Christ, and count not their lives dear to them, 
if they might finish their course with joy, and the 
ministry which they have received of Him. 


THE LATE MISS CHARLOTTE ELLIOTT. 

A memoir, prefixed to a volume of her poems, has 
appeared of the author of the hymn ‘“ Just as I am.” 
Miss Elliott, though living in the midst of a Christian 
circle, owed her conversion to the late Dr. Malan, 
On the 9th of May, 1822, she saw the freeness of 
divine grace, and ever after kept it as a festal day. 
The hymn “ Fust as I am” describes the result of the | 
crisis in her spiritual history. It was not intended for 
publication, and when printed, it was long without | 
the writer’s name. Miss Elliott died in 1871, in her 


eighty-third year. | 
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| finement. 
| the hotel staff, and spent a good deal 
| of time in Miss Russell’s bed-room, look- 
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By THE AUTHOR or “CROOKED PLACEs,”’ 


CHAPTER III. 

“* Often a man’s own angry pride 

Is cap and bells for a tocl.”’ 

TENNYSON. 

ARAH 
RUS- 
SELL 

did 
not so 
) arrange 
her 
te m- 
porary 
resi- 
dence 
at the 
Rood 
Hotel 
as to 
reduce 
herself 
and 
Mrs. 
Stone 
to soli- 
tary 

aid con- 

Mrs. Stone took her meals with 


ing over and repairing her wardrobe. But 


| Miss Russell had many little ways of her 
| own that could only be carried out under 





her personal superintendence, and so Mrs. 
Stone was often required to sit in the little 
parlour at other times than the hour for the 
evening reading. 

It might be odd to trace in the ways of 
this lady, who had lived for years in what 
her cousin Jane called “a radical, impudent 
country,” a wonderful resemblance to the 
ways of stately chatelaines of old régimes 
where the “rights of man” were never 
dreamed of—at least under that name. 

She liked to join in her attendant’s work— 
to plait the ruffles which Mrs. Stone was 
hemming, or to put on the trimming she had 


just finished. She liked to tell her the lead- | 
And still she | 


ing news of the daily papers. 
had never seen Mrs. Stone’s “letters of re- 
commendation.” Mrs. Stone herself won- 
dered at it, as people will constantly wonder 
at trustfulness which springs from a know- 
ledge above their comprehension. 
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Quict Hours. 


‘‘OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ETC. 


She brought out the letters at last of her 
own will. 

‘“‘ Please, m’m,” she said, “it makes me 
feel kind of queer for you to be so good and 


frank with me without any reason why. Not 
that there is any reason why. Only I’d like 
to give you as good reasons as I can. I’ve 


got letters all up—one way or another. 
There’s one nigh thirty years old, from my 
old schoolmistress. She wasn’t a friend 0’ 
mine, never, but ye see she says I was a 
striving gal, only a bit pettish. She hadn’t 
no worse to say than that.” 

“T suppose you went to school in this 
neighbourhood,” said Miss Russell, balancing 
the dim old letter in her hand. 

Mrs. Stone wiped her eyes. “ Yes, indeed 
I did,” she said, “ and a good school it was, 


though the caps was frightful, and I always | 


felt it,’cause I had a cousin in St. Jude’s 
school, where they were real pretty with little 
bits o’ ribbon bows. We had ribbon too, 
but ours was straight bits o’ light brown, 
while t’others were blue. But lor’, what a 
little thing to worry a body’s self about! I 
used to fret and worry mother about it too, 
and she used to keep on trying to soothe 
me. If I’d been her, I’d have given me a 
good slap, and made me keep my worries to 
myself if I couldn’t leave ’em off.” 

“ But then her corner window would not 
have preached such a sweet sermon to you 
as it does now,” said Miss Russell. 

** Ah, that’s true, ma’am,” Mrs. Stone re- 
flected. ‘And then, you see, when I left 
school, I went into service as nurse, and. I 
might have been very comfortable, only the 
cook took a dislike to me, and we never 
used to speak to each other—no, not though 
we sat together for hours of an evening. 
You see I stayed in that place nigh ten years, 
ma’am, and there’s some letters I’ve had from 
the mistress that no lady would write to any 
servant that hadn’t done her duty by her. 
And while I was there, I got to keeping com- 
pany with a young man—highly respectable, 
he was. I never looked at no riff-raff. And 
we were to be married, and I’d got a whole 
trunkful of clothes ready. I don’t know how 
it was, but he seemed to get dreadful con- 


| trary, and always running against my ways in 


little things ; though I didn’t notice at first, 

and used to give in, but old cook used to 

say in her kind of way to the laundress, ‘ No 
2I 
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wonder I ain’t married: I see what women 
has to give up to catch a man.’ And I 
thought I’d give up nothing to catch no 
man. And I stood out, and he stood out. 
And when he wouldn’t come round no other 
how, I thought he would if I said we’d better 
part, and he just said back that he thought 
so too, and never came nigh me again. Oh, 
dear me, ma’am, I know I was a fool for my 
pains, but it was awful dreary sitting wonder- 
ing whether he really never did mean to 
come. And the cook used to keep talking 
to the housemaid about throwing away the 
dirty water before we got in the clean, and 
getting crooked sticks or none at all, and the 
like of that. ‘ Many folks’ll be glad o’ what 
other folks turned up their nose at,’ she’d say. 
And there was all my clothes getting old- 
fashioned, and me got nothing better to do 
of holidays than turn them over and shake 
them to keep out the moth. And then there 
was Somebody came about, that I knew I 
could have if I liked. And I thought Id 
find it awful hard if the other one got married, 
and that I’d better take a chance while I had 
one, and I could not help thinking maybe 
he’d rue when it was too late, and get a turn 
of thé misery that I’d had enough of. And 
so I took my offer. And if t’other one 
didn’t go and get married just two days afore 
me, though he knowed nothing about my 
marriage that was coming off. "Iwas cook 
told me, and says she, ‘It’s ail right now: 
and nobody’s heart’s broken.’ ” 

“ And did you tell your husband all about 
it?” asked Miss Russell. 

“‘ No, ma’am, I didn’t, for I thought he’d 
think I was a cast-off, for cook always used 
to say that it was easy for women to tell that 
they’d had the first word of parting.” 

“Don’t you think it was very foolish and 
strange in you, Mrs. Stone, to allow this 
woman whom you disliked, to have such a 
hand in the making of your life? You seem 
to have lived in her opinion instead of your 
own.” 

“She were a woman that kind of put one 
down,” pleaded Mrs. Stone, “and I thought 
it was all right to be marrying a decent man 
that I liked pretty well. 1 thought we'd pull 
together right enough. And I’m sure I did 
my best. I’d a‘good bit of savings, and I 
spent them all on my home, so that it was as 
much mine as his, and real pride I took in it. 
I was working and slaving from morning till 
night keeping the place like a palace, and 
many was the time that I wouldn’t go out 
pleasuring with him just that I might give the 
time to some needlework or doing up some 


room. But the more I stayed at home the 
more he went out. And he got among a 
drinking set o’ men, and oh, mercy me, I'd 
only been a making and a sparing that he 
might spend the more. There was a beauti- 
ful silk patchwork quilt that ’d° made of a 
evening when I might have been gallivanting 
the streets with him, didn’t that go? 
you may know how good it was when they 
gave four pounds for it ata pawnshop. And 
there were all my bits of china and pictures 


he cast it up to me that he’d found out I’d 
wanted to marry another man, and had only 
taken him in a makeshift! And after he’d 


said that, I dared not say him ‘nay’ in any- | 


thing he asked for, he’d get so savage and 
furious. And then he said he’d go to America, 
and he didn’t want me to go with him at first, 
but I would, for why should a man and his 
wife be parted at all—’taint right—and I 


behind, and left behind for good and all, I 
knew I'd be if I let him go. And, oh me, I 
did have a life over there. I worked, and I 
washed, and I nursed, and he just drank and 
slept and loafed. And if there wasn’t t’other 
one’s own brother a-living in the very town 
where we settled down. And he knew me, 
and spoke to me, and told me that t’other one 
and his wife were away to Queensland, and 


And, of course, I knew he’d be writing to ’em 


I’m sure I did all I could to make him mend. 


prayed, and read the Bible, and kep’ him 
without his dinner when he was sober enough 
to miss it. 
under us, and there wasn’t a thing left to get 


kept to the very last, being what makes a 


had but this brass one since.” 

Mrs. Stone was crying bitterly. Her anguish 
came home to her in its smaller details. She 
had never yet lifted her soul to the height of 
its loss. ‘There are people who stand before 
their burning home and vent their grief by 


lour wall!” 
Sarah Russell sat silent. Underneath the 

of its sorrow and suffering—the {fatal self- 

seeking and self-pleasing which defeats itself, 





And | 


and napery that I’d bought with my own hard- | 
earned money, didn’t they all go? And didn’t | 


didn’t want tother one to know I was left | 


had got their own farm and a hoss an’ shay. | 


and telling how I was slavin, and dragging | 
home my drunk husband all hours of the day. | 


I talked and I scolded, and I preached and | 


And they sold the bed from | 
a shilling on but my wedding ring, which I’d | 


woman decent, and it was really all I’d got of | 
my marriage, but it had to go, and I’ve never | 


crying, “Oh, the poor vases on the mantel- | 
shelf!” “ Oh, the nice new paper on the par- | 


very common story she could read the secret | 
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“which maketh itself rich” only to be poor 
indeed. But this was not the time to say 
this. Whatever opportunities had been lost, 
whatever blessings had been turned into 


banes, the poor life was at its lowest now. If | 


a man has been starving himself to death, we 
do not chide him for his attempted suicide 
till we have fully restored his vitality. She 
must let this worn-out woman have rest and 
peace with her, and then she must gently 
lead her to some possibility of “seeking not 


| her own,” and then by the light of that new 


form of happiness she might read the blunder 
of her past, and see that she had missed the 
Way of the Cross—the one way wherein 
humanity can go up to meet the love of God, 
and receive that Fatherly adoption and bene- 
diction which makes all creation into home 
and harmony. 

Mrs, Stone went on again, fumbling among 
her papers. 

“And here’s a line from the bishop of the 
place out there. He gave it me when we 
moved. He says, ‘Mrs. Stone is a honest 
and industrious woman, who has been sorely 
tried. My wife can recommend her for any 
kind of fine needlework or household attend- 
ance.’ It do seem hard, it do, that with 
everybody willing to say these things, and 
them no more than true, I should still be as 
bad off as many a slut of a jade that won’t 
put a hand to anything. If I'd been a drink- 
ing woman, or a thief, or an idle gossip, or a 
dressed-up hussy, I could have understood it. 
But things have just gone contrary to me 
without any fault of my own. I’ve 
thing like other people !” 

“T think you must go and look 
mother’s window again,” said Miss 
very gently. 

“ Ah, well, I did have a good mother ‘and 
a good home to begin with,” she admitted, 
in a softer voice. ‘ Well-a-day, Miss, Stone 
went off down to West to work at the rail- 
roads. And I couldn’t keep him, for he 
hired himself and was took, and I couldn’t 
go too, for I hadn’t a shilling. So we was to 
be parted after all, you see. And when the 
time came he didn’t come back, and his mates 
said he’d gone up further among the Indians. 
And I waited and waited. 


at your 
Russell 


there, and the Indians died off like rats, 
and the white men too. And still I waited. 
And he never come. And the winters 
were dreadful bitter, and night after night 
I'd go to bed and dream about England 
and London, and this old Hallowgate. I 
was doing well out there, and thought 


had no- | 


And I waited | 
and waited, and then small-pox broke out | 


| I ought to stay. But I couldn’t rest. Sol 
| saved a bit of money, and sold off a few 
| things I'd got together again, and home I 
|came. And here I am, ma’am.” 


| was once more dying out of the thin voice. 


| “You've been so good to me, ma’am,” she 
| said, “ Just as I’d got to expect nothingat all!” 
| Just as you had fallen through all your 
|own plans and wishes straight upon the 
| mercy of God !” whispered Miss Russell. 
| “I wish I could keep from thinking about 
| my miseries,” said the poor woman. “I was 
|in hopes I'd half forgot ’em when I first 
| walked down the old streets, and remembered 
things that was before. They seemed to roll 
away like. But they come back over me like 
a great thick fog. Oh, the bitter names that 
I’ve had to hear from my own husband !” 
“Mrs. Stone,” said Miss Russell, very 
gently indeed, “‘just notice your own ex- 
| perience. Ata certain time and under cer- 
tain feelings you say these words lost their 
sting. Now those words had been spoken 
just as much when you were thinking of 
your mother and your childhood’s home as 
they are now. And yet you did not suffer 
from themthen. ‘That shows that the poison 
is not in them, but in yourself. If you were 
always so, you would never feel them thus 
| bitterly. Now, which do you think was the 
| higher frame of mind, then or now?” 
“Oh, it felt as if I'd got my own mother 
| back,” sobbed Mrs. Stone. “ It was a’most 
| like heaven. But I can’t feel it always.” 
“IT know that quite well,” said Miss Rus- 
isell. “Very few of us can feel it always, 
But then we can at least own the truth it 
| Shows us, namely, that our own nature, and 
| nobody else, is the real cause of our misery, 





| and that nobody can injure us except so far 
!as we allow ourselves to be injured. And 
| our anger is comparatively harmless when it 
| is turned against ourselves. I should like to 
read you something out of an old, old book, 
which has lived for hundreds of years, just 
because it speaks to wants and pains of the 
human heart, which are always going on. 
This is what it says :— 

“*Take it not grievously if some think ill 
of thee, and speak that which thou wouldest 
not willingly hear. 

“Thou oughtest to be the hardest judge 
of thyself, and to think no man weaker than 
thyself. 

“<Tf thou dost walk spiritually, thou wilt 
not much weigh fleeting words. 
| “Tt is no small wisdom to keep silence 
| in an evil time, and in thy heart to turn thy- 








Quieter tears were falling, and the rasp | 
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self to God, and not to be troubled by the 
judgment of men. 

**Tet not thy peace depend on the 
tongues of men; for whether they judge 
well of thee or ill, thou art not on that 
account other than thyself. Where are true 
peace and true glory? Are they not in 
God ? 

«And he that careth not to please men, 
nor feareth to displease them, shall enjoy 
much peace. 

“*From inordinate love and vain fear 
ariseth all disquietness of heart and distrac- 
tion of mind,’” 

“ Ah me, ma’am,” sighed Mrs. Stone, “ but 
that’s a kind of different view of things, there. 
1 don’t suppose I did walk spiritually, and I 
daresay I was aggravating sometimes, but oh, 
I was awfully aggravated.” 

Miss Russell did not think this was a mean 
appreciation of the beautiful passage she had 
read. It was enough that in its calm, high 
light, the poor hurried heart had paused 
and shrank back in the consciousness of its 
own deficiency. 

“ And now I'll go down-stairs to the still- 
room,” said Mrs. Stone. ‘I do wish they 
had more chairs there, for it generally falls 
to my lot to sit on a three-legged stool, and 
it makes me feel as if I was a sort of out- 
sider, as I believe the house servants do 
really consider me, for they generally stop 
talking whenever I go in, and begin fresh 
about the weather, or the newspaper, or 
something that’s nothing to anybody, as one 
may say.” 

“Mrs. Stone,” said Miss Russell, half 
playfully, “remember how angry you are at 
yourself for the fuss you made over the ugly 
brown ribbon in the school caps. Don’t you 
think that when you've got past another 
stage of life—say into the next world—this 
will seem quite as trifling a grievance ?” 

“La, ma'am, yes,” cried Mrs. Stone. 
“Why, surely we shan’t even remember such 
trumpery then !” 

“Yes, we shall,” said Miss Russell, with a 
quietness which grew into solemnity. “ Yes, 
we shall, for all our past lives will seem 
similar trifles by that time; but the tem- 
pers and moods in which we lived through 
such trifles will make the furnishing or the 
emptiness of our spiritual home. You know 
there are ‘many mansions.’ The dying thief 
was to be in paradise on the day when 
he had died for his crimes; but do you 
suppose it would be quite the same with 
him there as it was with the blessed martyr 
Stephen ?” 





CHAPTER IV. 
“ We venture on the awful deep, 
And find our courage there.’ 
A. L. Warina. 
SARAH RUSSELL was not as she had once 
been,—unable to rest anywhere, without a 
sense of permanence. 


or a few years are drops of almost equal 
insignificance in the ocean of eternity. Or 
perhaps she had grown into a higher ideal of 


home, so that she could understand that | 


while it might be associated with certain 
walls and temporal belongings, just as the 
angels that we shall be are linked with the 
bodies of our humanity, it was always some- 
thing beyond these, and not to be lost or 
changed as they may pass away or alter. 
Still, though Sarah Russell was happy and 


restful in her temporary abode, she had no | 


intention of letting her life slip away without 
a permanent place and permanent ties and 
duties. Her very gratitude for the grace 
that now kept her quiet and content, among 
disturbing conditions, prompted her to im- 
prove those conditions as much as possible. 
The grateful man is he who, having been fed 
in time of famine, hastens to earn food as 
soon as he can, so that perhaps he too may 
share the god-like attribute of giving freely. 

Before she began to elaborate her own 
plans, she had visited Jane three or four 
times, and had also seen Tibbie, in her 
“den,” over a surgery in the heart of White- 
chapel, where the hall door swung ajar, and 
across untidy servant met her on the stairs 
to conduct her to the sitting-room, where 
Tibbie sat among files of dusty charitable 
prospectuses and rows of statistical books, 
with a business-like clock and letter-weigher 
on the mantel, and the walls enlivened by a 
map of the world, a map of London, a 
geological chart, two engravings from 
Goethe’s “Faust,” and one after Martin’s 
“Last Judgment.” And Sarah Russell was 
forced to admit to herself that if Jane’s home 
would suit neither her nor Tibbie, neither 
would Tibbie’s suit her. 

“T know you think it is terribly like an 
office,” Tibbie had once observed, in 
answer to Sarah’s thought, for she cer- 
tainly had not uttered it; “and so it is. 
All the real life which is left to me is 
pure business life. I can just emigrate 
people because I know it is good for them 
(can’t be worse, anyway), and get others to 
buy clothes instead of gin, and to frequent 
the penny-bank instead of the pawn-shop. 





Perhaps her mind | 
had risen to a higher grasp of time, so that | 
she could the better realise that a few days | 
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] 
That’s all I can de. I know it sounds dry 
enough ; I fear it:‘may be dry and withered | 
and dead at its very core. But in the mean- 
time all I want are meals to keep me alive, | 
a place to write letters in, and a bed to lie | 
upon when I am quite worn out.” 

“T don’t believe in giving up a home| 
life,” Sarah observed gently. 

Tibbie looked straight at her. “Any | 
more do I,” she said ; “ but it appears God | 
does, or my life would not be what it is, or | 
yours either, as it seems to me, Cousin | 
Sarah. What home life is possible for single 
women, with no near and dependent ties 
remaining? To my mind there is nothing 
in this world so pathetic as the poor make- | 
shifts with which they try to deceive them- 
selves that they have it. Look at the 
boarding-house advertisements of “ harmo- | 
nious social circles,” and at the hydropathic 
establishments, where they try to amuse their 
poor empty hearts by spasmodic interests in 
people who go and come; they just fill their 
empty world with the shadows of the real life 
going on in other people’s worlds, and they 
end in either gush or gossip.” 

“T think itis because God means so much 
in home life, and so deeply means that 
everybody should have it, that some are left 
like you and I, Tibbie,” said Sarah. “ For 
while the world goes on as it is, some of its 
threads will slip from their proper place in 
its pattern and get into tangles, and so some 
hands are kept out of its general work just | 
to undo these tangles. We cannot make a | 
home for ourselves, but we can make our- | 
selves a home for others, and then by-and- | 
by we find that their love has built our 





| loving service into a shelter for ourselves ; or | 


if their love fails, another Love comes in and | 
performs their part—that Love which supple- 
ments all effort, and saves all failures, and 
looks after all lost things.” 

“ That is all very well for those who have | 
reached that degree of saintship that they 
have no more human self,” said Tibbie. 

“Tt is the only outlook for all life,” Sarah 
answered. ‘We must give up before we 
gain. The love of God can only meet} 
humanity in the way of the Cross, and every 
earthly love is, in its degree, a type of that 
love. What makes the natural mother-love 
so tender, but the anguish in which she | 
brings forth her child, and the daily sacrifice | 
of her own inclinations for its good? If we | 
would know anything of that love in a| 
spiritual sense, we must be prepared for a 
similar spiritual agony, and similar service of 
spiritual love. The mistake we all make is in | 


| thinking to buy the highest treasures of life at 


an easier rate than the lower ones—in 
imagining that the thing typified can be won 
with less travail than the type. We = sur- 
render and serve, and bear and hope for our 


| parents and brethren, and children and kins- 


folk, “in the flesh,” and there must be as 
much surrender, and service, and patience, 
and faith, if we would have ties as real ‘in 
the Lord.’ It all lays with ourselves, Tibbie. 
As Solomon says, ‘A man that hath friends 
must show himself friendly ;’ and the parable 
of the Good Samaritan was told to reveal 
that ‘he is the neighbour who shows 
mercy.’” 

“But I wonder why it is made so hard for 
some people to be good and useful,” said 
Tibbie. ‘The lower rungs of the ladder 
are knocked away from them, so that they 
must either stretch themselves to a great 
height or not mount at all. I think I might 
have lived a life worth living, if I had been 
set as most people are; if I had had a 
dozen brothers and sisters, of all sorts of dis- 
positions, instead of only Jane; if I had 
married a good man, who would have had so 
much patience with my sharp corners that 
he would have polished them all away; if I 
had half-a-dozen children to think that there 
was nobody like mamma, so that I should 
have been stimulated never to disappoint 
their faith. Instead of this—oh Sarah, if 
you only knew all I have ever had, and how 
it was taken from me!” 

“God takes some things from us lest we 
should spoil them,” said Sarah; “and we 
have more of them in missing them, than we 
should in keeping them.” 

“T should not have spoiled this,” said 
Tibbie, passionately; “but anyhow it is 
spoiled for me now. And what can God 
ask from a life like mine? What is there to 
give him? People talk about giving time 
and money, but they are no gift from me. I 
keep these savings-bank accounts, because if 
I did not do something I should go mad,— 
and I give away all the money that I do not 
need for absolute necessaries,—and I am 
only glad not to be troubled spending it, 
though I know its gift often does more harm 
than good. I have no love twined round me, 
for me to raise to God,—no children to rear 
and consecrate to his service. O Sarah, is it 
fair that life should be made poor here, only 
to be poor hereafter? O Sarah, I always 
pitied that man with the one talent. It 
seemed so hard !” 

“Tibbie, if he had only done right with 
that one talent, he might have multiplied it 
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into a wealih beyond his who had the five,” 
| said Sarah. “ And Tibbie, I think we may 
give God just what we have not got to give, 
what He has taken from us. His cattle are 
on a thousand hills—does He require our 
burnt offerings? His are the untold mines 
of the universe—does He want our money? 
All things do his bidding—does He require 
our service? We can only give Him what is 
his already. All we can do is to lift up our 


hearts and joyful wills along with the gift | 


which He has given us that we may give it 
back. 
offers his poverty to God, offers therein all 
the wealth which God has withheld. And I 


think the man who meekly lays down his life | 


in the path of duty, offers God all the years 
that are cut off. And the heart that misses 
its precious things and offers its emptiness, is 
like that poor widow who cast in more than 
they all. Does not David declare, ‘ Thou 
desirest not sacrifice; else would I give it: 
thou delightest not in burnt offering? The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou 
wilt not,despise.’ Why, Tibbie, I think God 
empties hearts and hands on earth, that they 
may be the fullest hearts and hands in 
heaven !—‘ choosing the poor in this world’ 
—it does not only mean poor in purse— 
‘rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom.’ 
And then comes that mysterious alchemy by 
which what we give returns to us a hundred- 
fold, and the man who has offered his poverty 
finds himself provided for, not by a few 
thousands in the bank,—but in the very 
treasuries of God,—with no shadow to obscure 
from him the vision of the loving Father, 
feeding and clothing him even as He feeds 
the sparrows and clothes the lilies. And the 
man who gave up mortal years of service, 
finds himself among the ministering spirits 
with higher powers of service. And the 
emptied heart bursts with love at its Father’s 
feet.” 

“T can see it,” said Tibbie, “I can sce it 
dimly : I can see it like a very short-sighted 
Moses standing on a very distant Pisgah, and 
just catching a sunset glory over a promised 
land where he shall never enter in. Oh, 
Sarah, Sarah, and I do know I might be just 
the lonely woman that I am, and yet every- 
thing quite different !” 

She rose from her seat, and stood inde- 
terminate for a moment, then went to a little 
inlaid box that stood on a side table, and 
took from it a little leathern case whose clasp 
she unloosed, as she placed it in Sarah’s 
hands. 


So I think the man who cheerfully | 


It was the portrait of « very young man, 
It was touching to see it ii: the hands of the 
| middle-aged woman. And yet—as Sarah 
|glanced from it to Tibbie—she became 
| aware of a strange youthfulness about her 
| cousin,—a raw pitiful youthfulness, like a 
| plant that stays in its greenness into the 
| blossoming time. Part of Tibbie’s life had 
| stopped long ago,—the accompaniment had 
| gone on, the song had ceased. And then 
Sarah glanced back at the portrait. It was 
a sweet, gentle face,—a face that would have 
grown stronger beside Tibbie’s, and would 
| have softened hers,—theirs were just the 
| faces which God so often puts side by side. 

“He is dead,” said Tibbie, with a high 
thrill in her calm voice. “It has been well 
with him for more than fifteen years. But he 
was allI had. And this is all I have.” 

“Tt is more than I have, Tibbie,” said 
Sarah, meeting her cousin’s eyes with that 
strange loving longing which seems the 
nearest possibility to “‘coveting” in such 
natures as hers. 

“ But he is not mine,” Tibbie added. 
lost him here.” 

“Perhaps you have him 
there,” said Sarah. 

Tibbie shook her head. “I think I will 
tell you the story some day,” she said. “ Not 
now. Nobody else knows. Only the sweet- 
ness and the bitterness go together,—the 
light and the darkness. First the sunshine, 
then the total eclipse.” 

“It is nearly always so, but the eclipse 
does not put out the sun,” whispered Sarah. 

And after that they could not talk any 
more, but sat in silence for a little while, and 
then kissed each other and said good-bye, 
and Sarah went away—homewards towards 
the Hallowgate. 

She felt strangely sad and weary. The 
shadow of another life was upon her, and in 
it the shadow of many lives. The questions 
that she had answered were echoing in her 
own heart. It is ever so. Even the strongest 
physician must beware lest the disease he is 
striving to heal fastens upon himself. When 
we empty our cup of refreshing into another’s 
bowl, we may faint on our way back to the 
fountain. We may vanquish the prophets of 
Baal, only to lie down in despair under the 
juniper-tree in the wilderness. Never mind: 
the God who knows our humanity will repay 
the strength we have spent for others. The 
“angel” will come,—whether in a secret 
thought flashed upon the mind, or the wise 
word of a friend, or the unconscious lisp of 
an innocent child. 


ey 


again now he is 
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“‘Why is Tibbie left like this?” Sarah | lustrous one. 
" My life’s | s 


| pondered as she went along. 


| loss does not matter: my loss has been all | 


! 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| gain. But why is her life made hard, and yet | 


| | left unhelped ? Why do so many lives miss 
ij just what they need? And even while I was 

answering Tibbie, and perhaps comforting 
| her a li ittle, I could not help wondering how 
many more are secretly asking just such 


| always big and obtrusive. 


The great ships go by—I can 
see them, but they cannot see me, because 
minuteness of size is a necessary part of my 
exquisite beauty. The ships can see those 
great, vulgar, leaping porpoises—vulgarity is 
Of course those 


| ships are alive, and they are certainly grace- 


| ful 


questions as hers, and are yet left to go| 


| without even such comfort as I can give. | 


| How can God bear to let such agony be?” 
And then she held down the sympathetic 


| purposed to buy a book for a young invalid 
| girl the 

sofa in the housekeeper’s-room at the Rood 
| Hotel. 
shop which had reminded her of her plan. 


beautiful illustrations. 
with her, 
overcome by that strange sense of weariness. 
Sarah Russell’s physical ailments were gene- 
| rally reflections from her mind. With many 
' the failing flesh pulls down the spirit. But 
| that which is dominant has dominion, and 
| when Sarah Russell’s spirit failed, the flesh 
| failed with it. 


} lost ? 


pain in herown heart to remember that she had | 


enough to be able to appreciate my supe- 
Oh, if they could 
happy then. Why 

Why am I thus 


rior grace and beauty. 

only see me! I could die 
am I thus thrown away ? 
Why—oh, why ?” ' 
But at that very moment a big wave came 
along, and carried away the little fish so fast 


|and so far that he scarcely knew his head 


same as she had seen lying on the | 


from his tail, till he found himself suddenly 


| thrown upon something so hard that it bruised 


. » | 
It was the sight of a bookseller’s | 
| him there—quite out of his element. 


So she went in, and chose one chiefly for its | 
She carried it home | 
and took it to her bed-room, still | 


And the big wave left 
The 
little fish just had time to see that he was on 
the deck of a great ship, with oh, such an 
evil smell of tar and paint, and then he gave 


the life out of him. 


|up his tiny ghost, in one gasping sigh for 


ing. 


Without even taking off her | 


the free ocean and the fresh sunny morn- 
He did not even remember his beauty 


Next morning a sailor boy found the little 
dead fish, and carried him aft to show him 
to the. captain’s little daughter, because “he 


| bonnet, she sat down in the easy chair, and | was such a queer bit of a thing.” And the 


began dreamily to read. 


Do 


And this was what she read :— 
WHY ? 


There was once a little fish sporting in the | 
great grey waves of the wide Atlantic. It | 


than a baby’s little finger, but it had shining, 
silvery scales, and it glittered in the sun- 
shine. ‘There were plenty of other little 
fishes exactly like it in the ocean, probably 
hundreds and thousands; but being quite a 
young fish, which had only come to life a 
few hours before, it had never yet seen any 
of these as distinctly as it could see itself. 
| Therefore it thought its own beauty quite 
unequalled. It felt certain that it was the 


was but a very little’ fish, not much larger | 


Fs 
| 


| 





captain’s little golden-haired daughter looked 
at it very gravely, and was going to touch it, 
but her mother, who had rather a sharp way 
| of speaking, forbade her, saying that it might 
| smell nastily. Then the sailor boy threw it 
down again. But the little girl said to her 
mother,— 

“Why did God let the wave carry that 
little fish here? It is no good to anybody 
now, but once it had a happy little life of its 
own. If God knows everything, He must 
have known that it would die out of the 
water. Why does God do cruel things, 
mamma ?” 

“Do not ask stupid questions, my dear,” 
said the mother. “What does it matter 
about a little fish? It must die some day. 


very loveliest of all God’s creatures, and the | Go and fetch me another reel of crochet 


| poor little creature could scarcely know better | cotton, and bring up your doll and play 
| since it knew nothing beyond the little wave | with it.” 


| whereon it turned itself over in ecstasies of 
wondering admiration. 

Perhaps its delight in itself would have 
| been quite harmless had it not begun to ask 
itself, “‘ Why am I thus thrown away? No 
equal eye has ever beheld me. Those other 
wretched hittle fishes do not come near me, 
seeming quite absorbed in the contemplation 
of their own flabby skins, so different to my 





The little girl obeyed. But on her way 


| back from the cabin she could not bear to 


| see the poor little fish lying on the deck. 


She wondered to herself if it was quite, quite 
dead, or if it might “ come alive again” if it 


| were back in the bounding waves. She would 


not disobey her mother’s injunction about 
not touching it. So she got a handful of 
straw from ‘the poultry coop on deck, and 
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picked it up in that, and dropped it over- 
board. And then she felt happier, but the 
little heart still kept asking “Why?” .... 

A philosopher sat in his study. He was a 
man who had gone deeply into many sciences. 
He had a skeleton in a glass case, and rows 
of skulls on shelves, and cases full of stuffed 
animals, and books full of dried plants. He 
knew many secrets of the heavens above 
and the earth beneath, and the waters under 
the earth. But there he sat among all the 
things that had had to die, that he might 
find out all about them, and there was nothing 
alive in the room but himself. And just now 
he was reading a child’s book. He had 
bought it for a Christmas-box for his nephew. 
Now in this child’s book was written this 
story of the little fish, and when the philoso- 
pher had read it he smiled to himself. 

“The little fish did but get its wish,” he 
said; “‘and if the captain’s child had only 
been pleased with the sight of it instead of 
asking questions, her delight—the momentary 
pleasure of a higher order of being—would 
have been worth more than all its trumpery 
little existence. The lower organizations are 
meant to.serve the higher, and to be merged 
therein. Yet I know there is another mystery 
—that somehow their pain.also ascends, and 
the highest organization has.a curious sym- 
pathy with the lowest, which is not half so 
strong in the grades between. But then,” he 
added, “ why need I probe these mysteries? 
Creation only echoes them. Science has no 
answer for them, but perhaps we shall find 
out something some day.” 

Let us hope so ; for at present he has only 
found out enough to be quite sure that there 
is no room for God in the universe and no 
room for a soul in his own body... . 

Two high spirits sat conversing in the 
, glory close to the throne of God. They had 
| not met for a brief space of their existence— 
| say, for perhaps one hour of one endless day 
| of one eternal year—not since the morning 
| when the Creator surveyed His new HRandi- 
| work, our world, and said that it was “ very 
' good.” Since then Ago had been the guar- 
_ dian angel of a nation, while Ergon had been 

away on a long errand among God’s other 
' worlds. ; 
| Said Ergon, “ Yonder earth is a wonderful 
/place. It might be Heaven itself, if it only 
j would. And what sweet melody comes up 
from it sometimes! Just now I saw the 
| archangels pause, while the Master listened 
| to a little child who was singing ‘ Hallelujah.’ 
And yet there is always something sad about 
| earth’s music.” 








Ago sighed. “ That race ate of the Tree 
of Knowledge of Good and Evil before it was 
ripe!” he said. “They only got the ques- 
tions, and though God has given them the 
answers ever since, they always let them slip 
apart, as if they didn’t belong. Whatever 
happens they always ask ‘‘ Why?” 

“Why ?” asked Ergon, astounded. ‘‘ Do 
they not believe that God is good, and that 
his actions must be like himself?” 

“ They say they believe it,” said Agé, “and 
so they ought, for they are able to prove it 
often enough ; but whenever through their 
own ignorance they cannot grasp His ex- 
planations, they will not accept them with- 
out a doubtful ‘Why?’ They pray in notes 
of interrogation. They forget that when 
God showed Himself to them, He only 
answered questions by more questions. And 
they each think they have come to the end 
of knowledge. I have seen whole genera- 
tions live and die in doubt and defiance and 
conflict about matters which the next genera- 
tion have found quite simple. Yes, they do 
say that God is gdod ; but I fear they are no 
more sincere then than when they speak 
civilly to each other when they are in deadly 
enmity and fear. Honourable men among 
themselves would not endure from each other 
such treatment as they all show the Master. 
Why does He?” 

“Truly,” echoed Ergon. “ Why indeed?” 

And then Ago looked at Ergon, and 
Ergon looked back again. 

“ We too are asking ‘ Why ?’” they said. 

And they turned from gazing at the uni- 
verse, and fell down and worshipped the 
God of Infinite Power, Infinite Wisdom, and 
Infinite Love. 


And Sarah Russell closed the book, and 
leaned back in her chair for just one full 
breath of thankfulness, ere she returned re- 
newed to the plain and simple paths of daily 
life. She knew that she had got her word. 
The eyes that can see need never look in 
vain for a writing on the wall; the ears that 
can hear need never listen vainly for an 
oracle. ‘Though writing or oracle may have 
only to give back the old, old truth, that 
very one which it would seem that humanity 
could never lose, yet which is always slipping 
away,— 

“Shall mortal man be more just than 
God? Shall a man be more pure than his 
Maker ? 

“ For since the beginning of the world men 
have not heard nor perceived by the ear, 
neither hath the eye seen, O God, beside 
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thee, what He hath prepared for him that 
waiteth for Him.” 

Her heart was once more at rest. 
could sleep through the storms on life's 
ocean. For it was in the hollow of her 
Father’s hand, and He “cutteth out rivers 
among the rocks, and bindeth the floods from 
overflowing.” 

In the heart of the tempest there was the 
Still Water. 





CHAPTER V. 
She “ The nightmare life-in-death.” 
COLERIDGE. 

Not many days after, Sarah Russell, as 
she sat at the window of the Rood Hotel, 
was struck with the unoccupied appearance 
of a large house on the opposite side of the 
Hallowgate Square. There were some dingy 
yellow blinds and heavy crimson curtains at 
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the windows of the second-floor, but those of 


the parlours and the first flat were left staring | 


blankly like those of an empty house. She 
called up Mrs. Stone and inquired if she had 
heard who lived there. 

“Just one old gentleman of the name of 
Halliwell,” Mrs. Stone replied. “ Just him- 
self and a woman to wait on him. The 





housekeeper was mentioning that house in 
particular when she was a talking over the 
changes for the worse that have been in the 
Hallowgate, ma’am. For she says the house- 
keeper that was before her told her that she 
had known it.as a family residence, with 
two maids and a man, and lights and fire in 
every room. The housekeeper says she don’t 
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recollect hearing what it was that happened, 
but it was something peculiar, one or two 
sudden deaths, or something of that sort, so 
that the master was left by himself, and got 
strange-like, and turned off his servants, and 
they say he packed all the furniture into the 
attics, except what he uses himself. For 
years and years he had up a board that 
the parlours and first-floor were to be let; 
but one stormy day it was blown down, and 
it was never put up again, as was little use, 
since, as housekeeper says, this is too out-of- 
the-way for most offices, and folks won’t live 
in this kind of place now, though the rooms 
is beautiful, far better than these, and the 
outlook at the back is pleasant for London, 
having a tree in sight, and no high house 
near, but just the back yards and outbuild- 
ings of that little Crosier Street that runs up 


| beside it.” 


“Mrs. Stone,” said Sarah, “I wish you 
would go across to the house and explain 
what you have heard about the notice-board, 
and inquire if the rooms are still to be let to 


| a suitable tenant whom they might suit.” 


“ Certainly I will, ma’am,” said Mrs. Stone, 
“and may I make bold to ask if you are 


| thinking of taking them yourself if so be they 
| are agreeable ?” 


“T think we might easily go farther and 
fare worse,” Miss Russell answered. 


| should really like to stay in this neighbour- 


hood, for it is a quiet and pleasant place, and 
not too far from my cousin, Miss Tibbie. I 
suppose you'll have no objection to a service 
in the city, Mrs. Stone ?” 

“ Indeed and I'd just be uncommonly sorry 
to leave the Hallowgate again,” said Mrs. 
Stone. “One does not know what one may 
lose while one’s gadding about. Only last 
evening I went down our old court again, and 
dropped upon an old neighbour and intro- 
duced myself. And what do you think, 
ma’am, within this last month there’s been a 
man making inquiries for me. He didn’t ask 
after me in my married name, but he seemed 
to know I were married, for he asked if any- 
body knew anything about a woman who had 
been Annie Baker in her maiden days. And 
of course nobody knew nothing ’cept that I’d 
gone to America, and he said he knew where 
I’d been there, but I wasn’t there now, and 
it was thought I might have come back to 
the old place. He seemed like a decent 
mechanic, they say, but he said it wasn’t for 
himself he wanted to know. He may have 
been a lawyer’s clerk for aught I can tell 
they can look like anything when they are 
going after people. There was always some 
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talk about a second cousin of my father’s who 
went to India, and was believed to have made 
money. But there, if there’s property look- 
ing for me, it’s just like my luck to have 
missed it.” 

“Perhaps it is some old friend wanting 
some help or kindness from you,” suggested 
Miss Russell. 

66% 
sure I can’t do more than for myself, unless 
it was just in the way of going to see ’em and 
talking over things,” Mrs. Stone answered. 
‘And nobody wouldn’t think that much 
good, I reckon.” 

“Oh, but they might,” 
Russell. 


responded Miss 


“ Well, I don’t know, but I'll go over and | 
ask about the rooms at once,” said Mrs. | 


Stone. 


The result of which was that Miss Russell | 


was invited over to survey them, and was 
then directed to negotiate with a friendly 
chatty old solicitor who transacted a profit- 
able business in two cupboards at the city 


end of Crosier Street, and who informed her | 


that he was empowered to give her every 
information and to consider all her wishes, 
since Mr. Halliwell was too infirm to transact 
business or to see strangers—the most de- 
finite information that Miss Russell received 
about her future landlord and housemate 
lying in the lawyer’s remark— 

“ ‘The fact-is, you will have the place really 


all to yourself, for Mr. Halliwell is just as if | 


he was not there.” 

Miss Russell took the apartments. The 
rent was not exorbitant. She was to have 
six rooms entirely for her own use, with 
liberty to introduce a servant girl into the 
lower regions for kitchen work. ‘The front 
parlour, looking upon Hallowgate Square, she 
planned as a housekeeping room—the living 
apartment of Mrs. Stone, who, with the ser- 
vant girl, would sleep in the third parlour, 
while she herself would use the second one 
as a dining-room. This parlour looked out 
upon a patch of green which had been the 
burfal-ground of ‘a church long since de- 
stroyed. There had been no funerals there 
for many years, and almost the only trace of 
its former use was a high altar-like tomb, 
covered with half-effaced tracery, most of the 
other graves being wholly overgrown with ivy 
or flattened into the turf. 

The three rooms on the first-floor Miss 
Russell apportioned as drawing-room, sleep- 
ing apartment, and spare bed-room. 

As she had brought no actual furniture 
with her from America, she remained at the 


Then they haven’t missed much, for I’m | 
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Rood Hotel while she made her arrange- 
ments. And she and Tibbie spent many an 
hour in planning, and discussing, and shop- 
ping. Jane Russell was not shut out of the 
conclave; she shut herself out with the 
observation,— 

“T cannot think how you can waste your 
time and energy over such things. A fur- 


| nishing upholsterer would do it better in a 


| afterwards as time went on. 
I saw a lovely pair of 


single day. It is his business. Of course 
one likes to buy some things for one’s self. 
I have bought a good deal of china and 
knick-knackery; but Sarah could do that 
I could advise 
her on those matters. 


red and black dragons the other day. I was 


| very much inclined to treat myself with them, 


would say mischievously; 


and Sarah might do so without any scruple, 
as she has nothing of that sort already. But 
how you two women can waste days over 
common carpets, and beds, and chairs, I 
cannot understand.” 

“Tt’s all Cousin Sarah, it isn’t I,” Tibbie 
“TI go with her 
just to keep her in countenance. In the 
shops I am popularly supposed to be the 
bridegroom’s grim maiden sister, sent out 
with the betrothed to keep an eye on the 
purse, and to whisper hard facts about moth 
and mildew.” 

And so room by room was gradually fur- 
nished. The brown housekeeping room was 
spread with a blue drugget—with a blue-and- 
brown checked table-cover, and blue-and- 
brown cushions in the great wooden rocking- 
chair. There was a nettle geranium put in 
each window. And the brown walls were 
brightened with four or five chromo-litho- 
graphs, after Birket Foster—sweet sunny 
scenes, with happy children clambering cliffs 
or gathering flowers. And over the cuckoo 
clock on the mantel-piece hung a scroll, 
‘‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with all thy might.” 

* The dining-room was rosy, so that on the 
coldest day the greenery of the little church- 
yard would never make it chill. There was 
a flush of rose on the wall paper, a deeper 
one on the carpet; the chairs were covered 


| in rose-coloured morocco ; a richly flowered 


| Dresden vase stood on the mantel, a great 


| 


pink bowl on the window-sill; the table 
china was in delicate pink and cerulean blue. 
There were two oil paintings, which Sarah 
bought at some of the minor galleries. One 
was of a rocky coast, a rough sea going down, 
and the first rays of dawn falling on a rude 
little church by the sea ; the other was of a 
sunset in the heart of a dense pine wood. 


| Sarah had a wood carving set into the old 
| oak mantel. It was “the grace” which she 

always used, she explained to Tibbie, and 
| was simply, “ Whether we eat or drink, or 
| whatsoever we do, may we do it all to the 
| glory of God.” 

The little drawing-room was green and 
grey. Sarah had some little bits of old 
| stained glass, which had hung in her own old 
| home, with which she decorated the win- 
| dows, so that the pale London light came 
in brightened. Nor was the greyness and 
greenness suffered to become chill. ‘There 
was a kind of sunlight imported into the 
| room, which made their background only as 
refreshing as a leafy nook in midsummer. 
There was not one “ drawing-room chair” in 
the apartment. ‘There were easy chairs, and 
prie-dieus, and lounging chairs, and witching 
little low chairs, and a sofa, and an ottoman, 
and lots of stools. In fact, Sarah announced 
that it was never to be called the “ drawing- 
| room,” but always the “ parlour.” She could 
| not find out a meaning for “ drawing-room,” 

she said; but parlour might be taken as 
derived from the Latin jar, “like,” or 
“equal,” or, nearer still, from the French 
| parler, to “ speak,” which she suspected was 
| really a branch from the same root. 
| The books were to be kept in this room. 
| There was a large bookcase on one side, and 
a little bookcase above a writing-table in a 
corner. The covers of Sarah Russell’s books 
fell into a kind of arrangement like an Indian- 
work pattern. Then there was a cabinet, 
with a few pieces of china in it, but generally 
filled with all sorts of queer, quaint things— 
shells, old fans, scraps of pictures, and such 
pretty little trivialities as are often bestowed 
by affection that can find little other voice. 

“ T’ve had a great many things of this kind 
at different times,” said Tibbie, pondering ; 
“but I’ve lost some, and others have got 
spoiled, and I’ve forgotten about the rest.” 

As for the pictures, it is no use attempting 
to describe them. ‘There were little water- 
colour sketches of Sarah’s own—pictures of 
places, not especially beautiful in themselves, 
but sacred to her from some association of 
incident or idea; portraits of all sorts of 
people—poets, preachers, workers of all 
kinds, many of them in compound frames, 
grouped by a law of harmony which was not 
always apparent at a first glance. Among 
| the engravings were Holman Hunt's “ Light 
of the World,” and Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse- 
fair,” and “Grace Darling in the Storm,” 
and the wonderful etching, “ Death as the 
Friend.” And there was one exquisite pic- 
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ture in water-colours, hanging just where it 
was on level with the eyes of whoever sat 
in the wide low chair, beside which Sarah’s 
dainty little round waggon was placed, with 
her paper-cutter and pencil, and a blank 
book, and a work case. This picture was a 
“seascape,”’—a green headland where the 
dead had been buried close beside the waves 
whereon they had doubtless mostly spent 
much of their lives. On one of the graves 
sat a woman, gazing out over the grey- 
green sea, towards a calm, but yellow and 
tearful sunset. And in the frame was fixed 
a little plate, bearing the simple words, “I 
am the Resurrection and the Life.” 

But if there was one room over which 
Sarah Russell pondered most lovingly and 
lingeringly, it was the spare bed-room. Jane 
could not understand why she had one at 
all,—saying, “she had no relations likely to 
stay with her, and as she was come to what 
was really a strange place to her, she was 
little likely to have ‘strangers’ staying with 
her,—a very good thing too, for visitors in 
the house only put one out of all one’s ways.” 

But Sarah only said something about 
“entertaining strangers,” and thereby “ en- 
tertaining angels unawares,” on which Tibbie 
characteristically observed, “ That no doubt 
she might, but if it was herself, the strangers 
would come without the angels.” 

To which Sarah rejoined, “ You mean you 
might not recognise them: perhaps not ; but 
give the angels a chance of recognising you.” 

There was something a little pathetic in 
the sight of the gentle little woman in her 
‘loneliness, preparing hospitality whose secrets 
were so utterly hidden. For this chamber 
she chose a soft carpet, coloured in two 
greys with dashes of rose-red, and the bed 
was curtained and the chairs cushioned in 
the same hues, only with more rose-red in 
the tender greys. A little black and gold 
vase was set upon the table in readiness for 
flowers, and a writing-case, with pens, ink, 
paper, and postage stamps was put beside it. 
On a little side-table there was placed a 
Bible, red-leaved, and leather bound, which 
looked as if it had been bought a long time, 
and even used, but not with constant use. 
Tibbie peeped into it, having a strange 
curiosity about its inscription. But she found 
only three initials—initials that she did not 
know—and a date, some years back. 

Sarah herself illuminated the scroll that 
she placed over the mantel. She could 
not find the text she wanted in any shop, 
and she would not give an order for it, as she 
did for one or two others, but did it herself; 





and Tibbie declared that “ there was more in 
its execution than in that of the others,” 
though she frankly admitted that technically 
“it was not nearly so good.” The words | 
were taken from Isaiah :— 

“The Lord shall give thee rest from thy | 
sorrow and from thy fear, and from the 
hard bondage wherein thou wast made to 
serve.” 

Sarah lingered long in her choice of pictures 
for this chamber. ‘She should often add | 
another,” she said. For the present she put 
in engravings from Millais’ “ Order of Re- 
lease,” Scheffer’s ‘‘ Monica and Augustine,” 
Reynolds’s “ Nelly O’Brien,” seated in her | 
sweet bright innocence in the sunshine under | 
the trees, Harvey’s ‘“‘ Castaway,” with the 
ship just in sight on the horizon, and Dob- 
son’s “* Good Shepherd.” 

And still, when all was done, she would 
go back and back to that room, adding here | 
a touch and there a touch. 

But at last, the servant girl was hired, and 
the final remnant of baggage was carried over 
from the Rood Hotel. Tibbie came to share | 
her cousin’s first evening in her new home. 
Jane was also invited, and Jane promised to 
come, but the day proved cold and foggy, | 
and instead of herself there came an excuse. 

Tibbie was unusually grave and quiet, at 
first with a slightly preoccupied air, which 
Sarah had often noticed in her, when they 
had been going about the house, arranging 
and planning. But presently she shook ‘it off. 

‘Jane is rather shocked at you, Sarah,” 
she observed. “She thinks, as you have 
saved so much from your income during 
many past years, you might have laid out the 
surplus in ways less selfish than in such care- 
ful furnishing of your own house.” 

“Why, Jane has a very handsome house 
of her own,” said Sarah, astonished. 

“Yes ; but she says she inherited that from 
our aunt who was her godmother. You know 
she got all her fortune, and that is how Jane is 
richer than me. She says she thinks you 
ought to have seen a leading to sit loosely 
to the things of time, and to have gladly | 
taken the opportunity not to be cumbered | 
with the cares of this world. I told her to 
mind her own business.” 

“Nay, Tibbie,” said Sarah, expostulating, | 
“but it is her own business, We are all of 
us each other’s business ; only it is a part of 
that business to take care how we judge | 
each other, and also to try to set each other’s | 
judgments right, and to preserve each other’s | 
charity. I must try to make Jane see what 
I mean, in a different light.” 
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“Tn her disapproval of you, Jane actually 
got so far as to approve of me,” Tibbie went 
on. ‘“* Even you,’ she said, ‘ feel that there 
is a better way of spending your time and 
money in this world of sin and sorrow.’ And 
I said, ‘ Well, I wish I didn’t. I wish I could 
find it in my heart to be like Sarah.’” 

“‘T almost think Jane is confining the word 


charity to one, and that not its highest, mean- | 


” 


ing. Charity is Love, and not almsgiving, 
said Sarah. ‘ Love will endure for ever ; its 
form of almsgiving will always vary, and, in 
its present form, will pass away. As Love 
grows, almsgiving will decrease. Almsgiving 
is the crutch for a lame world. Love is Life. 
If no parents deserted their children, there 
need be no foundling homes. If we were 
all good and wise enough to care for the 
sick, within our gates or at them, there need 
be no hospitals. If children did their duty 
to their parents and guardians, there need be 
no almshouses. Do not think I am under- 
valuing ‘almsgiving.’ It is an angelic attri- 
bute—the gift of making amends for others’ 
negligence, and undoing others’ blunders, of 
warming where others have chilled. But we 
must begin at the right end, by first being 
watchful and careful and warm in our own 
lives. I shall only ‘give away’ but a very 
little less for what I have spent on my pretty 
home, Tibbie, and it will enable me to be 
personally more helpful. It may suggest an 


ideal to somebody else, out of which a life | 


and a home may grow, from which more 
shall be ‘given’ than I could ever give.” 

“ And you are not afraid of being too like 
the world,” said Tibbie. ‘‘ Most pious people 
are. And they are very like, I must admit 
—too often like worldlings spoiled, like In- 
dians dressed in fashionable garments, with 
just a few feathers and glass beads stuck 
about to proclaim their nationality.” 

Sarah smiled a little sadly. ‘We have 
not to differ from other people in that way,” 
she said. ‘I think we may make an effort 
to agree with them, but not to differ, though 
often we cannot help it, and must differ. 
Everything good and beautiful in this world, 
wherever and whatever it be, is nearer God 
than its reverse. But there is hope in every- 
thing: we know its present, but dare not 
decide upon its future. Out of chaos rose 
the beauties of creation; the wailing child 
grows into the guiding genius ; out of discord 
harmony is evolved. We know, too, that 
every good and beautiful thing has its per- 
nicious and perverted imitation, its shadow 
as it were, resembling it only as the distorted 
shadow of a man, thrown behind him on the 





earth, resembles his real figure upright in the 
sunlight. Arts which have it in them to 
elevate and purify, have it also in them to 
debase and defile. Even virtues—household 
virtues, for instance—may lose all that is 
virtuous in them when, as often happens, the 
| thing typified is lost in the type, and the feast 
| and the furniture and the finery are them- 





selves substituted for the “love ” which alone 
| gives them any value or meaning. The 
| analogy runs through everything, and even 
| into the highest mysteries : there is the New 
Jerusalem, the pure ‘bride’ of the Revela- 
tion, and there is Babylon, the ‘ harlot-bride,’ 
doomed to destruction. There is Christ, and 
there is Antichrist.” 

Tibbie glanced up at her, and seemed just 
going to say something, when Mrs. Stone 
knocked at the door with a little sudden im- 
perativeness in all the respectful timidity of 
the knock. Sarah bade her “come in ;” and 
she entered, mysterious, on tip-toe. 

“ Aint this awful ?” she said, enigmatically. 
“T never will forgive them Rood Hotel 
people for not telling us afore; but letting 
| you do up the place as innocent as possible. 
I thought there was something in the sig- 
nificant grin they always gave. It seemed 
to me queer that you nor I shouldn’t have 
seen the old gentleman up-stairs, and yet it 
might be natural enough in one old and 
infirm. But what do you think, ma’am, that 
housekeeping body, that has been here ten 
years hasn’t ever seen him either !” 

“Oh, how can that be?” asked Sarah. 
“She waits on him.” 

“So she do,” agreed Mrs. Stone; “ but 
there he is among them five or six shut-up 
rooms at the top of the house, and there’s 
two of them and a great big light closet, that 
all communicate with each other, and the 
two rooms have each a door on to the stair- 
case. And when the housekeeper takes up 
his meals she rings a little bell on the land- 
ing, and when she goes into the room he is 
away into the other, and when he’s done he 
rings, and by the time she gets up there he’s 
away again. He leaves bits o’ paper along 
with his plate and glass, telling her what to 
buy, and when she can clean each room, 
which she does, turn-about, but he must 
clean out the big cupboard himself, for it’s 
always locked, and she never gets in, anda 
pretty pig-stye I'll engage it is. And she 
leaves his bills for him, and he puts out 
cheques to pay ’em. And to think you've 
had all the trouble of putting down carpets 
and planning, just to take ’em up and go 
away again.” 
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“ But I don’t suppose I shall go away,” 
said Sarah thoughtfully. “It makes me sad 
to think of such a life; but my going away 
would not alter it, and therefore could not 
comfort me. I am afraid you will not care 
to remain, Mrs. Stone.” 

“Well, it’s just like it always is — some- 
thing to upset me as soon as I’m comfort- 
able,” said Mrs. Stone, wiping her eyes. 

“But it needn’t upset you,” said Sarah ; 
“you will be able to get another situation, 
and if you don’t like to wait here till you do, 
I must make you an allowance somewhere 
else for a few weeks.” 

“No, ma’am, you shan’t do that,” said 
Mrs. Stone with some briskness. “It’s as 
bad for you as for me, and I ain’t going to 
put upon your kindness. TI’ll serve you here 
till I get somewhere else, at any rate, and 
maybe, if I rub on for a bit I shall get kind- 
of-used to it, and be able to stop; for I'll 
never get another missis like you. I know 
that, but it is hard!” 

“How does the servant-girl take it?” 
asked Tibbie. 

“Oh, miss, she says she don’t mind, as 
she ain’t.got to sleep by herself,” said Mrs. 
Stone, smiling dimly. “ But what purtection 
is that if one thinks deeper? We're as good 
as all by ourselves together—four lone 
women.” 

“I’m not in the least frightened—under- 
stand that, Mrs. Stone,” Sarah said, vigor- 
ously; “there is nothing to be frightened 
about.” 

“ Deary me, deary me!” wailed the at- 
tendant, shaking her head drearily. “To 
think folks can’t be like other folks !” 

“ Doesn’t that mean that you wish every- 
body was like yourself?” said Tibbie ; “that 
Mr. Halliwell would not do what you can- 
not understand, or that Miss Russell would 





be like you, so frightened that she would 
instantly decamp.” 

“You do put things so funny, miss,” said 
the good woman, retreating to the door; 
‘but I wasn’t thinking of mistress at all, but 
of the queer, cracked gentleman.” 

“T suppose there is no doubt this is true,” 
said Tibbie, when she was gone. “I don’t 
think it was quite honourable or considerate 
that this was not explained to you before, 
Cousin Sarah.” 

“ Neither do I,” Sarah admitted ; “ but is 
it not a comfort that gives one hope that 
nobody who was really honourable and con- 
siderate towards others, would be allowed to 
fall into such a shocking way of life as this 
poor gentleman’s ?” 

“T have seen this landlord of yours,” said 
‘Tibbie, “years and years ago. He was con- 
nected with a family whom I visited. I did 
not tell you this—because—I did not care 
to speak about his relatives—whom—I knew. 
He was a tall handsome man, rather domi- 
I think he was a widower with one 


neering. 
daughter. I never,knew what became of the 
daughter. I knew there was something 


rather peculiar about him of late, but I 
thought it was nothing more than a with- 
drawal from general society, something like 
my own. If I had thought it was anything 
like this, I would have told you, cousin.” 

“T am sure you would,” said Sarah. 
“Poor man, poor man! it is so dreadful!” 

“There are many things that I can under- 
stand less,” said Tibbie, rather curtly. 

Mrs. Stone hadan eerie face when she brought 
her mistress’s bed-room candle that night. 

“T hope it will be all right, ma’am,” she 
said, vaguely. “And good night, ma’am. 
I ain’t frightened, ma’am. Only queer. It 
is worse than being in a house with a ghost, 
ma’am !” 





‘THE evil days are come at length, 
By Wisdom’s voice foretold, 
Ah me, I mourn my vanished strength, 
And loved ones dead and cold. 


Dark clouds of sorrow veil the skies, 
Life’s golden hours are past ; 

O Sun of Righteousness, arise, 
Thine hour is come at last! 








REJOICING IN HOPE. 


While other suns had light to cheer, 
Thy glory did not shine ; 

Their light must wane and disappear, 
Ere we can joy in Thine! 


Be Thou about me as I kneel, 
And through the gloom of care, 
Bright gleams of coming joy reveal 

Upon the mount of prayer. 


If but one sunbeam of my Home 
Lights up the dreary sky, 

Content and thankful I can roam, 
A wanderer till I die! 


GEORGE S. OUTRAM. 
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, EsQ., SHERIFF OF ARGYLL. 


By THOMAS CLEGHORN 


PAR 


T is refreshing at the present day to peruse 

the biography of a man of science, of 
acknowledged eminence, and one of the 
founders of the British Association, whose 
lifelong devotion to physical research was 
not incompatible with a continual and grate- 
ful recognition of the Creator and Governor 


of the universe, and a deep personal reliance | 


for a blissful hereafter on the atonement of 


Jesus Christ. In this point of view, we value | 


all the more highly those extracts from pri- 
vate journals and letters which are given not 
at all at undue length in the interesting me- 
moir of Principal Forbes, recently published, * 
and which we owe mainly to the taste and 
warm appreciation of Principal Shairp, and 
in part to the scientific knowledge of Professor 
Tait and Mr. Adams Reilly. That work will 
furnish the materials of the present sketch, 
aided by the recollectiohs of the writer, an 
attached pupil and friend. 

James David’ Forbes was born in Edin- 
burgh on the 2oth of April, 1809. He was 
the youngest child of Sir William Forbes, of 
Pitsligo, Bart., who had succeeded his father 
in the management of the well-known bank- 
ing house, established through his enterprise 
and skill. His mother was Miss Williamina 
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board semicircle, with sights, clamps, and 
tripod support, for measuring vertical angles ;” 
| and, somewhat later, he made “an elaborate 
| metal quadrant for astronomical purposes.” 
His sister writes :—‘‘ Many were the early | 
indications of his future genius—such as 
| keeping, when quite a child, a constant watch 
| over the variations of. the barometer and 





| thermometer, with such a singular delight in 
the study of the almanack, that it went in 
'the family by the name of “ James’s red | 
| brother.” His sister also records one trait | 
| of his character which peculiarly fitted him 
| for an observer of nature—“ that inborn love 
of truth, which was, perhaps, his distinguish- 
ing moral characteristic through life, was con- 
spicuous from earliest infancy. No childish 
excuse or prevarication ever passed his lips; | 
he was accuracy itself; James’s word was 
never questioned.” 

There was much in the circumstances of 
his home to foster his natural bias. Sir Wil- 
liam, to afford his children rational amuse- 
ment during the long winter evenings, had 
fitted up a room with chemical apparatus, 
| an air-pump and an electrical machine; and 
‘on his table were always to be found the 
| scientific journals of Brewster and Jameson. 


Belches Stuart, of Fettercairn, whose mar- | What wonder if the secluded young philoso- 
triage to Sir William Forbes was a severe dis- | pher, in the separate room he was indulged 
appointment to Sir Walter Scott, then a young | with, carried on many series of juvenile ex- 





barrister, who had conceived an ardent affec- 
tion for her. Lady Forbes died about eighteen 
months aiter James’s birth; and his father, 
inconsolable for her loss, resided thereafter, 
in the greatest privacy and seclusion, at his 
beautiful seat of Colinton House, on the 
banks of the Water of Leith, near Edinburgh. 
His youngest son was his especial favourite ; 
and from an impression that he was not 
strong, he was not sent to school, and until 
he was sixteen he had no teacher but Mr. 
Hunter, the worthy parish schoolmaster of 
Colinton, from whom, for several years, he 
took lessons in Latin and other branches of 
instruction. His taste for natural science 
very early developed itself, and soon grew 
into a passion. From making, as a boy, 
trains of toothed wheels to measure the 
speed of a velocipede, he went on, when 
thirteen or fourteen, to construct a “ paste- 





* “Life and_Letters of James David Forbes, F.R.S 
D.C.L., &c.”” London: Macmillan and Co. 1873. 


” | winter being spent at Rome and Naples, and 


| periments and observations, and delighted to 
/compose a journal he entitled, “Ideas of 
| Inventions,” to which he ascribes much of 
| his self-education. His father, indeed, who 
| designed him for the bar, was supposed to 
| be jealous of these tastes; and it is related 
| that having on one occasion asked his chil- 
| dren what he should bring them from London, 
| and James having at once answered, “ Bring 
|me a telescope, papa,” he shook his head, 
and said, “Ah, Jemmy, you'll never make 
salt to your porridge.” But he was indulgent 
| to his boy’s tastes, notwithstanding, and when 
| he saw him interested in astronomy, pre- 
sented him, as Forbes gratefully records, with 
a small orrery, and afterwards with a “ splen- 
did” theodolite. 

After one winter (1825-6) spent at the 
University of Edinburgh, James accompa- 
nied his father and the rest of the family 
on a year’s excursion to the Continent, the 
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most of the famous cities being visited by 
the way; and, in returning, Switzerland, 
where James first set foot on those glaciers 
which were afterwards to form so great an 
interest of his life. 

This tour tended greatly to complete the 
young student’s self-education, and to confirm 
his bias for physical research and observa- 
tion. Even before leaving Scotland, Forbes, 
though barely seventeen, had communicated 
(anonymously) to Sir D. Brewster two sets of 
observations, which were published in his 
Journal. From Rome he despatched a set 
of observations on the horary oscillations 
of the barometer, and at Naples he com- 
menced a series of “ Physical Notices of the 
Bay of Naples,” all of which, in due course, 
appeared in the Journal. 

The next winter, 1827-8, he again at- 
tended the University, and carried off Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s medal. Before the next se$sion 
began the singularly attached and affectionate 
circle at Colinton was visited with a severe 
stroke in the death of its honoured head, 
whom his son describes as “ the most affec- 
tionate, considerate, and uniformly indulgent 
of parents.” The effects of this bereavement 
on James’s sensitive mind were deep and 
lasting, and such as to confirm and ever 
deepen in him a spiritual frame of mind. 
The entry in his journal of Oct. 24, 1828, is 
remarkable :—“ By the grace and power of 
God Almighty, I resolve that the firstefruits 
of this tremendous blow shall be a determina- 
tion to keep steadily in view, as a tone of 
mind, the existence of a future state where 
my beloved father is now gone, a considera- 
tion which bears in its consequences upon 
every iota of our actions, and of which I 
presently acknowledge myself wickedly for- 
getful. I make the resolution under a thrill- 
ing impression of mind, yet am not insensible 
to its real difficulty in general life, though now 
so appallingly thrust upon me. Yet with the 
aid of the Omnipotent nothing is impossible, 
and I crave his power to enable me to per- 
form this matter so that when my time comes 
I may die the death of the righteous, and my 
last end be like his who but an hour ago left 
me his example as a legacy.” 

When the next year brought round the 
anniversary of his father’s death, a whole 
week appears to have been kept as a solemn 
season of remembrance and self-examination. 
His journal shows his severe sufferings at 
the recollection of the event, and his self- 
upbraidings at the little done towards the 
great end proposed the previous year, “ that 
habitual remembrance of the reality and 


| 





eternal duration of a future state which I | 


have prayed for every morning ;” and adds, 
“T now resolve to devote a more divided 
time before going to bed for reading the 
Bible, which shall include a short but clear 
self-examination, and on every Sunday I will, 
with devout deliberation, turn my thoughts 
to this day, and inquire how far its grief and 
contrition may have worked any good.” 
His biographer tells us that “for several 
years the recurrence of this anniversary fills 
his journals with the most passionate out- 
pourings of grief, of which no abridgment 
could give any notion.” 

In the two years following his father’s 
death Forbes continued his college course, 
attending twice Sir John Leslie’s lectures on 
Natural Philosophy, and each year taking his 
prize, and also the classes of Civil and Scotch 
Law, the latter “with extraordinarily little 
satisfaction.” In July, 1830, after the usual 
legal examinations, he passed advocate, but 
only pro forma, for after full consultation with 
his uncle, Lord Medwyn, and other sagacious 
advisers,* and as his biographer says, “‘ after 
many an hour of anxious self-scrutiny,” he 
had resolved to follow the strongly pro- 
nounced bent of his mind, and “to make 
science the principal and legitimate object of 
his life.” With manly independence, too, he 
declined the generous offer of his brother, 
the late Sir John Stuart Forbes, to settle 
4300 a year upon him. Ina prayer in his 
journal on his completing his twenty-first 
year, he refers to this clearing of his course 
with gratitude to God, and concludes thus: 
“Make every branch of study which I may 
pursue strengthen my confidence in thy over- 
ruling Providence, that, undeceived by views 
of false philosophy, I may ever in singleness 
of heart elevate my mind from thy works 
unto thy divine essence. Keep from me a 
vain and overbearing spirit; let me ever 
have a thorough sense of my own ignorance 
and weakness, and keep me through all the 
trials and troubles of a transitory state in 
body and soul unto everlasting life, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen.” 





* One of these was his early patron and lifelong friend, Sir 
David Brewster; and he received from him this faithful 
advice :—‘‘ You will find that a life of science has in it no 
superiority to any other, unless it is pursued from a higher 
principle than the mere ambition of notoriety, and that a 
demagogue or a philosopher differ only in the objects of their 
selfishness. As you will now have experienced how unsatis- 
fying even the pursuit of knowledge is when insulated from 
higher objects, I hope, if you have net been fortunate ——_ 
to begin the study earlier, that you will devote yourself to the 
most extraordinary of all subjects, one which infinitely sur- 
passes the mechanism of the heavens or the chemistry of the 
material world,—the revelation of your duty and the destiny 
of man as contained in the Bible, a book which occupied the 
— hours of the manhood of Newton, of Locke, and of 

uler. 
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The following winter he attended Dr. 
Chalmers’s class of First Theology, and he 
makes a remark, the importance of which the 
experience of the present day increasingly 
confirms :—“I am strongly of opinion that 
to hear such masterly lectures by Chalmers 
upon Natural Theology and the Evidences 
is a most fitting conclusion to a course of 
liberal education, and singularly well-fitted to 
prevent injury from the sceptical insinuations 
of La Place and other modern philosophers, 
whose works are likely to become oracles 
with those treading the path of exact science.” 

He also attended Practical Chemistry, and 
took lessons in German and in Elocution. | 


} 


seclusion in which he had been brought up, 
he remarked, “I often wonder at the self- | 
possession I then felt; at the intense enjoy- | 
ment I felt at being able to communicate on | 
subjects bottled up in me so many years, and | 
I was immediately a newman. I had thus a 

world of intellectual thought and intercourse | 
opened up to me. My friends, and they | 
soon proved themselves such, were generally | 
double my age.” 

While still carrying on his education in| 
science by reading and experiment, Forbes | 
lost no time in labouring in its interests, for 
he was one of three whom Sir D. Brewster | 
mentions as having assisted him in the origina- | 
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He was introduced to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh by his friend Sir D. Brewster, on 
whose recommendation he had been elected 
a fellow, previous to his coming of age. In 
the spring of 1831 he visited London, Oxford, 
and Cambridge, with introductions to the 
leading men of science in England, and 
made the acquaintance of such men as 
Herschel, Lyell, Babbage, Airy, Whewell, 
and Sedgwick, and the fact that he was at 
once received to familiar friendship with men 
of that stamp, proves that his knowledge 
and grasp of scientific subjects must have 





| been remarkable in so young a man. In 


later life, referring to. this period and to the 


tion of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, which held its first 
meeting at York in September, 1831. Forbes 
was present, and was ever after one of the 
most active promoters and most useful mem- 
bers of that famed and influential “ Parlia- 
ment of Science.” 

In July, 1832, he went abroad with the 
intention of spending a year in travel and 


| research, but in November was recalled by 


the death of Sir John Leslie, and the news 

that his friends, knowing his views in the 

event of a vacancy, had already started him 

as a candidate for the chair of Natural Philo- 

sophy in the University of Edinburgh, The 
22 
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Town Council, who were then the patrons, by 
a large majority elected him in January, 1833, 
and he entered on the duties in November of 
that year. 

The patrons have been reflected on for 
preferring so young a man to such a compe- 
titor as Brewster, but from the first his suc- 
cess fully justified their choice, and during 
the twenty-six years he held the appointment 
it could not have been filled with more zeal, 
ability, and efficiency. The first ten years 
were his prime, when, with health unbroken 
and joyous spirit, he shone as a lecturer, a 
discoverer, a traveller, and an author. No 
man ever better fulfilled the ideal of a pro- 
fessor in a Scottish University. In figure tall 
and slender, but firmly knit, of dignified and 
refined bearing, with clear articulation, and a- 
keenly observant eye, he commanded the 
attention and respect of a class of from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred students 
during the daily prelections, giving interest 
to his subject by polished style and happy illus- 
tration, with well-chosen experiments deftly 
performed. The progress of the students was 
tested by weekly written examinations, in- 
volving‘no small labour to the Professor. The 
students acquiesced in the somewhat stern 
discipline of the class, because they felt they 
were in the hands of one who both fulfilled 
and exacted duty, and a large amount of 
earnest work was secured from them. For 
the duties of the Professor did not end in the 
class-room. All were invited to come freely 
to him after lecture with difficulties and in- 
quiries ; reading was directed, the ardent were 
stimulated to original research, and many 
were gathered round him at breakfast or 
evening parties at the quaint old mansion- 
house of the Dean,* where he resided for a 
number of years, and where his store of 
books, engravings, and specimens were made 
the means to create interest in, and to foster a 
taste for, scientific pursuits. Excursions in the 
neighbourhood to observe and exhibit the use 
of philosophical instruments were also not in- 
frequent, and he drew from among his stu- 
dents an inner circle of deeply attached 
friends, who found that the fancied sternness 





_ * Taken down about 1845, when the grounds were converted 
into the beautiful and picturesque cemetery of the Dean, 
where Principal Forbes’s remains are laid at the foot of an 
aged yew-tree which used to shade the window of his library. 


of the Professor was but the mask of a shy 
and sensitive nature concealing the tenderest 
and truest emotions of affection and friend- 
ship. One of these friends accompanied him 
on a tour (1837) to the Rhine and Germany ; 
another, John Mackintosh, of Geddes, “the 
earnest student,” was in 1841 his travelling 
companion in Arran and the Pyrenees, and 
both have recorded the delight and instruc- 
tion such companionship afforded them. 

Though enthusiastic as a teacher, Forbes 
was ambitious to excel also in original re- 
search ; and having early turned his attention 
to the subject of Heat, he in 1836 completed 
a series of experiments and observations, 
which resulted in what Airy, the Astronomer 
Royai, calls “his splendid discovery of the 
polarisation of radiant heat.” Professor Tait 
characterizes this as “a splendid series of 
| Tesearches,” and says that the discovery of 

the polarisation of heat will certainly form an 
| epoch in the history of natural philosophy. 
| He engaged in many other researches, of 
which the most valuable perhaps were on the 
conduction of heat by iron bars, and the ob- 
servation of underground temperatures. Mete- 
orology also in all its branches was a favourite ; 
and a list is given in his biography of no 
less than one hundred and forty-nine commu- 
nications between 1827 and 1866 to learned 
societies, and printed in their Transactions, 
on various scientific topics, not including 
numerous articles on kindred subjects in Re- 
views and Magazines. He maintained besides 
an extensive correspondence with men of 
science in Britain and on the Continent. 

He also took an active share in the general 
business of the University, and observing 
with regret that graduation in arts had be- 
come a mere nonentity, he pressed the sub- 
ject on the attention of his colleagues, and 
after considerable difficulty and discourage- 
ment instituted that complete working sys- 
tem of examining by means of printed papers, 
and judging results by marks, which is now 
in force, and which brought the degree at 
length to be a distinction valued and sought 
after. A surviving colleague attests that “to 
Forbes belongs the credit of having devised 
and brought into working order this well- 
appointed scheme, and for this the University 
owes him a lasting debt of gratitude.” 
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[ss county of Kent has many attractive ; but if he cared to investigate ne would find 


spots, and one of the pleasantest trips | that these ave “ model cottages,” of the best 
we ihe had was a walking tour through it,in | type, built and maintained on the highest 
which we found much to interest and please, | principle of “ co-operation,” to encourage a 
besides a guerdon of health to help us through | sort of co-operation which is astonishing and 
the labours of a London winter. But we/| in every respect well worthy of study. One 
have lately discovered that we missed one of | day recently we made our way to this colony, 
its most “commanding points.” On the | and would like to tell a little of what we saw 
road between Dartford and Farningham, in | there. 
the parish of Horton-Kirby, lying close upon| It was past midday when we mounted the 
the line of the London, Chatham, and Dover | rather steep road up the hill on which the 
Railway, the traveller may see from a consider-| colony is situated; and we had soon to 
able distance a set of houses ranged on the | acknowledge to ourselves that we had come 
slope of a little hill, with such an imposing | to the right place for fresh air. But, though 
air of regularity as tells of more foresight than | the wind was rather keen, the little band i in 
is usually found among that class of country | uniform that fronted us as we turned in at 
people who can build to suit themselves | the gate, showed no depression as they beat 
and only look to their own interest. Itj| time or marched with military air to the 
could not be a village ; it was too command-! sound of their own music. Neat, well- 
ing—besides that the site was too elevated ; | equipped, brave-looking little fellows, some 
for villagers, like their ignorant forefathers, | of them not more than nine or ten; and there 
are still too much inclined to cling to the | they were, finished instrumentalists—one 
hollows, as being more sheltered ; nor could | especially, a flute-player, would have stood 
it be a barrack, though it had a powerful | comparison with some adult professionals in 
central building—for there were no walls nor | London orchestras. As we stood listening 
proper enclosures, beyond a sort of hedge or | for a little while beside them, we had time to 
stump-fence ; and, though the houses ranged | observe the inscriptions on some of the 
in a certain order, it was clear that this order | buildings, and to read on some of the 
had been adopted more from considerations | music-frames—“ Home for Little Boys,’— 
of health than of military surveillance. These, | so that now our readers may know where 
however, are days of “model cottages” and| we are, and accompany us with the 
co-operation in all possible forms, and the | more pleasure on our round. First of all, we 
uninquiring traveller would probably pass on | were conducted by the worthy secretary, 
with the idea that this was the outcome of | Mr. A. O. Charles, to one or two of the 
some novel speculation in house-building ; | cottages, with whose internal arrangements 
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we were not only pleased, but much struck ; 
for here we found faithfully carried out an 
element which, first tried on a large scale by 
Wichern in Germany, and with abundant 
success, has not been so largely adopted in 
orphanages in this country as might have 
been expected. This is the family system, 
the principle of which has necessitated the 
separate cottage building, which, if it has not 
the advantage in mere appearance over the 
single buildings of lofty elevation, yet amply 
compensates in the effect upon the inmates. 
There are ten cottages here, each of which 
accommodates about thirty boys, and over 
each there is a Father and Mother, who live 
with their somewhat large charge, in every 
respect ex famille,—take meals with them, 
read and pray with them, and look after them 
just as parents would. The Father is at the 
same time the head of an industrial depart- 
ment, as well as the head of a home, and 
thus in his double capacity is brought into 
the best position to obtain influence with the 
boys. Of the industries we shall speak again ; 
and must here say, that the plain, clean, and 
lightsome-looking appearance of the interiors, 
with their neat kitchens and stove-ranges, 
especially pleased us. Up-stairs there are 
three dormitories for the family in each of 
the cottages ; so that not more than ten boys 
sleep in one room, there being in each 
bed-room a monitor in charge, who has a 
bedstead and clothing of a rather improved 
order. Some of the families were at dinner 
when we entered, and the hastily-cleared 
dishes and hearty manner of the lads showed 
that they mostly had good appetites. As it 
chanced to be “ pudding day ”—a welcome 
day with the majority, we were told—and as 
the pudding, as we can testify, is first-rate, we 
were perhaps lucky in this regard. 

A very important point which deserves 
notice is, that whilst each cottage is meant 
to be essentially part of a greater system, 
and communication often required between 
the cottages, they are yet so constructed that, 
in the case of any outbreak of disease, one 
family can very easily be isolated from all 
the others. Apart from a general play- 
ground, where there are periodically meet- 
ings in force for football and various other 
games, each cottage has its little garden and 
playground enclosed, with its gymnastic poles, 
&c. They are, in the words of Mr. Charles, 
“so many separate families ; near neighbours, 
indeed, and often meeting at school, at work, 
and at play; but still separate families, each 
with their distinct family association and ties, 
their family trials and their family blessings. 


In making the selection, care had at the 
first been taken to respect not only any real 
and natural ties which existed, but as far as 
possible the ties which boys form at school ; 
and those who were attached to each other 
(and there were several such happy associa- 
tions) were put together in one home.” And 
this ideal has been carefully kept in view from 
first to last, with good results physically as 
well as morally. On the appearance of any 
suspicious symptoms, precautions are soon 
and easily taken. To this arrangement— 
which considerable experience alone could 
have rendered complete from the first—the 
peculiar exemption of the Home from the 
ravages of epidemics, and the excellent health 
of the inmates, is no doubt mainly to be 
attributed ; only one death having occurred 
among the boys during the five years the 
Home has been at Farningham, and that the 
death of a little boy—Wiilie Rose—who had 
had a serious accident before he was brought 
there. The little infirmary, at which we shall 
take a glance by-and-by, has also been on 
the whole but little needed. 

Knowing how difficult it must be to meet 
with persons suited by knowledge, experience, 
and religious feeling to be Fathers and 
Mothers in such homes, not to speak of the 
further requirement that the Father must also 
be able to be head of an industrial depart- 
ment, we could not help expressing to the 
Secretary our appreciation of the difficulty of 
the problem. “Well,” said he, “it is as- 
tonishing how fortunate we have been. Little 
difficulties Aave arisen—there would be little 
pleasure in the management of such a place 
if there hadn’t—but on the whole everything 
in this respect has gone on very smoothly 
with us. Several couples have been with us 
from the first occupancy of the Farningham 
Home; while, in the case of changes, these 
have mostly arisen because of no fault on the 
part of those chiefly concerned. Indeed, 
there seems something providential in the 
manner in which Fathers and Mothers have 
been raised up for us.” And in this, looking 
at the active, happy, orderly households, with 
the abounding self-help and mutual help so 
readily displayed, we could not but heartily 
agree with him in this view of matters. 

So far as internal management and order are 
concerned, one house is of necessity pretty 
much the model of the rest, so that we need 
not go into further details on that head, but 
will now make for the central building, and 
| take a hurried glance round the workshops— 
a most interesting sight to see, or rather series 
| of sights. Just after passing the door of the 
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superintendent’s house at the corner, we came 

to the needle-room, where we found a female | 
teacher with her little cluster of boys—some | 
making shirts, some mending them, some | 
knitting stockings, and others at the sewing | 
machine, but all busily and cheerfully at 

work ; and like every one who is conscious | 
of doing work well, not at all reluctant or 
ashamed to have it inspected, but rather the 
other way. Next comes the tailor’s shop, in 
which there were some fourteen or fifteen 
boys. Here all the garments for the institu- 
tion are made, and a really considerable in- 
dustry carried on. Then comes the most 
popular of the industrial departments—the 
carpenter’s shop—where all the wood-work is 
done, the boxes made, and one very notice- 
able class of articles turned out—those neat | 
little trunks, with handy drawer and locker, | 
and well-painted outside, which are to contain | 
the outfits of the boys going out into the world | 
from the Home. ‘Then there is mat-making 
and one or two other smaller industries ; but | 
the printing-office deserves a word of special 

mention, as naturally we were more able to 








| 


| criticize the work done there than in some of | 


the others. The founts of type are of the | 
newest, and the machines admirably fitted | 
for the sort of work executed. Tracts, leaflets, | 
reports, and handbills are done here in a most | 
superior manner: indeed, we were surprised | 
at the style of work turned out, which showed 
not only technical skill, but really good taste. | 
Then there is the shoemaker’s shop, with | 
some fifteen or sixteen boys at work, of | 
various ages and degrees of progress in the | 
craft, but all stitching away so industriously, 
and evidently making such solid work of it, 
that we were tempted to give Mr. Williams 
an order—an example in which we have high 
royal precedent, for of the two hundred and 
seventy-one pairs of boots made in the year 
1872 we find that one pair was made for 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Stepping still 
further round, we come to the laundry, where 
we saw a band of “ intermediates”—boys who 
have just emerged from the full-day school, 
and have not yet been drafted off to any 
specific industry. Here they deftly prepare 
clothes for wash, turn the machines, fold the 
clothes and mangle them, and work to each | 
other’s hands in such a satisfactory fashion as 
requires but little superintendence. Then a 
hurried glance into the painting-shop and into 
the bakery, where were abundant signs of 
systematic activity in the well-filled shelves 
of well-baked bread; and into the engine- 
room, where is the machinery by which the 
water is pumped from a great depth, and 








with which we hope the printing-office will 
ere long be connected, and the Home be able 
to boast of a steam-press. From this we 
went on to various store-rooms, all in admir- 
able’ order, and throwing light at every point 
on the excellent economy maintained here. 
And we should not omit to mention the ad- 
mirable swimming-bath, well roofed and 
lighted, which surely merits this hurried men- 
tion. 

Turning to the right down from the central 
building, towards the extreme corner of the 
enclosure, we came to the farm, where about 
a dozen boys are constantly employed. Here 
we saw a small model farm-yard in prime 
order. Horses, cows, pigs tended with per- 
sistent care, though, of course, it cannot avail 
to keep a cow now and then from going 
“ dry,” which lessens the allowance of milk ; 
for in this, as in garden produce, the Home 
not only produces its own commodities, but 
has been successful in disposing of some 
to advantage yearly. It scarcely needs 
to be said how healthy and how excel- 
lently suited is this training for numbers of 
the boys, whose tastes will lead them after- 
wards to emigrate and become sturdy colo- 
nists. A number were sent out to Canada in 
1872, and of them the last report says :— 
“Of those we have received very encourag- 
ing accounts, saying that they have kept the 
situations they first went to a year ago, and 
conduct themselves with credit to the insti- 
tution that sent them out.” The institution, be- 
yond the nineteen acres of freehold enclosed, 
and mostly laid out in gardens and play- 
grounds, rents a space of nearly one hundred 
acres, which makes it more than independent 
of the outside for rural produce of every sort. 
Just as we were going down to the farm we 
met the boys with the afternoon’s allowance of 
butter, milk, &c., each one making to his own 
home with his nowise disagreeable burden. 

In giving the numbers of the boys employed 
in some of the industrial departments, we 
need_to explain that this really only represents 
about one-half of those who are being actually 
trained there, for we need scarcely say that 
the “half-time” system prevails with nearly all 
the boys under thirteen, and those who have 
not reached the Fifth Standard—one half of 
the boys being in school, while the other half 
are at work. The number of boys thus en- 
gaged in the various industries is nearly two 
hundred ; while the number of infants and 
children at the all-time school is about one 
hundred and five. Coming up from the farm, 
we cross over to our left to a remote cottage 
on the extreme elevated corner, and are 
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rather surprised to learn that this is an in- 
firmary. It looks a right cheerful little abode. 
And being admitted, we find it as cheerful as 
it looks : the walls painted in bright colours, 
and the various little wards, luckily, all 
with empty cots, very attractive. Only one 
boy was there at the time of our visit, with 
abscess of a simple kind. But it was clear the 
good old nurse kept the little fellow in admir- 
able spirits ; for he hardly seemed to long for 
the society of his tiny companions, and was 
quite pleased where he was—the more espe- 
cially, perhaps, that he was on invalids’ diet ! 

So now having made the round of the in- 
dustries, and looked in at the infirmary, we 
are ready to have a glance at the schools. 
The school-house is really a splendid building, 
whose foundation was only laid in 1870 by the 
mayor of Bradford, subscribed for by friends 
in Bradford, and hence named The Bradford 
School. The upper school is a roomy, airy 
hall, where there were nearly a hundred boys in 
two rooms, formed by loose partitions. They 
were busy at arithmetic when we entered, 
under the master and assistant-masters, aided 
by pupil-teachers. We looked at one or two 
of the slates, and found the questions correctly 
done. Then there was a geography lesson, 
not without an interest of its own; but 
evidently the boys’ enthusiasm flowed out 
most fully when the loose partitions were 
thrown open, and they gathered together 
for singing lesson. Then they sang various 
pieces from Mr. Curwen’s “ Blackbird,” mostly 
with accompanying significant action, in a 
manner which for heartiness was simply de- 
lightful to hear. We were very loath to leave 
this portion of the Home; but time pressed ; 
and, walking along a short passage, we were 
ushered into a cosy little room, where were 
some dozen mere infants, in the care of a pupil- 
teacher, busy unfolding, to their own minds, 
the mysteries of a Noah’s ark ; and by means 
of little hints and remarks thrown-in in the 
simplest way possible, they were really learn- 
ing some plain facts of natural history. On 
asking the boy—probably eleven or twelveyears 
of age—in charge of these “ Little Folks,” to 
tell them about Noah, he conveyed to them, 
in a modest, simple manner, the outline of 
the story of whe flood, and the reason why 
Noah, of all that great old-world population, 
was saved. 

Then, taking a door to the right, we found 
ourselves in what is properly the infant class, 
where Miss Parfitt teaches twenty or thirty 
quite young children, on the Kindergarten 
system. ‘They make. patterns with slips of 
various colours ; they sing remarkably well, 





with the imitative action of sowing, reaping, 
hammering, and so forth, giving in this way a 
wonderful vivacity as they walk about or are 
rangedontheirtiers of seats. Poorlittle things! 
what a happy fate for them at Farningham ! 
Oneindeed is almost disposed to think that few 
children of the lower middle-class in towns are 
trained with so much skill, care, and attention. 
It was with reluctance we left this most in- 
teresting and important department of the 
work at Farningham. 

And here, in case of any misunderstand- 
ing, we may say that these children are not 
criminals, though some of them are the chil- 
dren of criminals, nor is the “Home” a 
Reformatory. The children are mostly or- 
phans or neglected ones, snatched just in 
time from the inevitable opening towards 
the wide road of crime. Considering the 
untoward conditions from amid which they 
have mostly been taken, their healthy looks, 
their good order, and indeed the beauty 
of some of their faces, ate things to medi- 
tate over and wonder at. It stirs the 
thought that many more such flowers are 
only born to become poison-flowers, because 
not lifted in time to a more congenial soil, or 
droop and fade away, as is perhaps, after all, 
the happier alternative for them of the two. 


** Those others, lean and small, 
Scurf and mildew of the city,”’— 


who truly, as our poetess adds,— 


* Spot our streets, convict us all 
Till we take them into pity!” 


In a recent report Mr. Jackson writes :— 


‘‘ At the time we write there are three hundred boys 
in the Home, of whom twelve have been received at 
the request of the London School Board, under the 
Industrial Schools Act. fee these, of course, a small 
sum is paid weekly to the Home.] The boys that 
have hitherto been received through this agency are 
pre-eminently the class for which the institution was 
founded; for more wretchedly neglected children it 
would not be possible to find; their filthy condition 
and emaciated bodies, together with the marks of 
cruel usage, that could not be hidden, proved that no 
one had cared for them until the friendly hand of the 
School-Board Officer snatched them from the road to 
ruin. At first, those little fellows seemed bewildered 
at the comfortable home and the kindness they 
received from their new friends, and they may some- 
times be heard saying, ‘I do like to live here, the 
birds sing so nice, and the flowers are so pretty.’ 
And one that had put on his new suit for the first 
time exclaimed, ‘ They wouldn’t know me now in Fry- 
ing-pan Alley.’” 


No, indeed ; and what right would Frying- 
pan Alley have to know him any more? Is 
he not housed now— 


“Where the outcasts may to-morrow 
Learn, by gentle words and rules, 
The right uses of their sorrow” ? 


We venture here to insert the general 
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time-table, which, though in itself a dry docu- 
ment in some respects, will give the atten- 
tive reader a better idea than many words of 
ours of the order of the day at Farningham :— 


Morning. 


6.0 Working Boys employed on the Farm to 
work, others rise, fold their bed-clothes, 
sweep the rooms, clean their boots, wash 
themselves, and prepare for breakfast. 

Breakfast. 

8.0 Family Worship. 

Play. 

Assemble, and march to School and Work- 
shops. 


9.0 

to } School. 

12.0 

12.0 Drill-ground (School Division). 


9.0 
to }» Workshops. 

12.30 

12.30 Play. 

12.45 Dinner. 


Afternoon. 
1.15 Play. 
1.50 Assemble, and march to School and Work- 
shops. . 
2.0 
to | School and Workshops. 
5-0 
5.0 Play. 
5.15 Tea. 
5-45 Family Worship. 
6.15 Play. 
6. an { Working Boys to Night School. 
3 Junior Boys wash and prepare for bed. 
7.0 Retire to bed. 


But this is far enough from exhausting the 
list of metheds by Which itdsendeavoured to 
lead the boys to self-respect and good conduct. 
Evil habits, small pilfering, and dirty inclina- 
tions, sometimes linger long—how could it 
be else ?—but generally the care and affec- 
tion shown to the children»win them ‘at last 
to shame and contrition and reform. We 
cannot, for instance, too highly commend Mr. 
Jackson’s idea for the establishment of a 
savings-bank, which causes him to write thus 
in the report for 1872 :— 


Last year we reported the establishment of a 
savings-bank, to encourage the habit of frugality 
among the boys; for, although their opportunities of 
obtaining pence are very limited, it was thought ad- 
visable to give them the opportunity of storing what 
little they had, so that they might see how useful 
such a habit would be in after life. On Easter 
Monday the usefulness and advantage of having an 
amount in the bank was brought to a test, for it had 
been arranged that every boy who could pay a shilling 
should enjoy a trip to Rochester Castle and Chat- 
ham Dockyard. Seventy-eight of the boys were able 
to produce the required amount, and, under the 
direction of the Superintendent and three of the 
Fathers, a most agreeable day was spent in visiting 
the castle and grounds at Rochester; and, after par- 
taking of refreshment at the Soldier’s Institute, which 





| help themselves. 





had been kindly placed at our disposal by Major 
Buckley, they inspected the wonderful mechanical 
performances of the various machines used in build- 
ing iron ships. It was very gratifying to see the 
interest manifested in the different processes, and to 
hear the questions asked, showed very plainly the 
important educational advantages of excursions of 
this character.” 


In the following year, the idea had still fur- 
ther application, and various trips were organ- 
ized and successfully carried out; on one oc- 
casion as many as a hundred and fifty boys 
being conveyed to a charming resort ata dis- 
tance. “In this and other ways it is sought to 
inculcate the habit of ‘self-help,’ and also 
to enable the boys to realise that recreation 
costs money as well as time. For one of the 
drawbacks of our institution, in common 
with others that receive children so young, is, 
that, accustomed to have everything done for 
them for so many years, they grow up ex- 
pecting such help to be always continued : 
we therefore consider we are discharging no 
small part of our duty, when we disabuse 
their minds of this idea and teach them to 
It has been asked how 
our boys get money ; so it may not be out of 
place to say that when a boy reaches the age 
of thirteen, and he has attained to the fifth 
standard in the School, he is placed at work 
all day, and goes to school at night, working 
much the same hours as he will have to do 
when he leaves the Institution. He is then 
allowed threepence per week for pocket- 
money, providing the report of ‘his conduct 
in the workshop, at school, ‘and at home is 
satisfactory. Thus our boys have the oppor- 
tunity of doing three things : earning money, 
saving money, and spending money, on the 
right doing of’which will in some measure 
depend’ théir future social happiness.” 

Theremarkably rapid growth of the Home 
has proved how much it was wanted. The 
institution was established in March, 1864, 
in an old house that had been used as parish 
workhouse at Tottenham, with fourteen little 
boys. In less than two years the house was 
full, with its ninety odd boys, and it became 
imperative on the Committee to look for more 
suitable quarters. In 1866, the foundation- 
stone of the new buildings at Farningham was 
laid by H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, and 
year by year has added to the number of the 
cottages—a charitable lady giving this one, 
another erecting a second as a memorial 
for her husband (and what better memo- 
rial could there be?), while a third is the 
gift of a London Congregation, and named 
with a double fitness “Quiet Resting Place,” 
while a fourth is the gift of the Children of 
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England, and, with a double fitness likewise, (beautifully reversing the first meaning of that 
called “the Children’s Cottage.” In this | word too, as claiming our suffrages because 
way the Home has grown—cautiously, gra- of filth, vice, blackness, nothing whatever 
dually, in the most healthy way. Would it! pure or attractive) ‘will remain for such a 
not be a pity if the work should now fail to: Home. And what a work! To make those 
extend? The principle admits of almost outcasts fit members of society, self-supporting 
unlimited extension; in this are seen the | and self-respecting! What of jails, peniten- 
wisdom and foresight of the founders: the | tiaries, reformatories >—to these we must con- 
wisdom and policy of the wealthy and charit-| tribute, and dearly! It will surely be a fine 


able people of our country will be shown in | economy to transfer our contributions from | 
their placing at the disposal of the Committee | those to this and such as this, by our own | 


the means wherewith to work out their ideal. | act, and have the satisfaction of giving our 
The streets will not cease to provide the aid to these poor waifs of Christian free-will | 
poor outcasts; and let the School Board and not of force. Candidates! During our 
work as it may, plenty of fit candidates | visit, two lads who had left the Home for 
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General view of the Home. 


situations some year or so before, had re- leave of absence from their situations, the | 
turned to see their old school-fellows and | time is naturally spent in a visit to ‘ Father | 
old masters, and spend a day or two at the | and Mother’ and the ‘ Boys at the Home.’” | 


Home. And they looked more like young This is perhaps one of the most beautiful 
men who had been reared at a public-school fruits of the adoption of the family system. 
than aught else. The Secretary and the, To supply the place of the parent to those 
rest seemed to be proud of them, and little who have none, and are on that account 
wonder. This we accept as ample proof | scarcely responsible towards a. government, 
of the statement that the boys retain a very | is a problem which has long occupied poli- 
strong affection for the Home after leav- | ticians, economists, and philanthropists. The 
ing it, as “ the letters frequently received from | former have not made much of their general 
them, and the number that come down to the | and abstract solutions as yet; the State has 
institution whenever theyscan get the oppor- | not been able to congratulate itself on any 
tunity, testify. In fact, it is the only home | remarkable success. Such Homes as that at 
some of them ever had ; so when they get | Farningham seem to open up a way to a 
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practical solution. An institution towards | these boys, the Committee have organized a 
which hundreds of children—street Arabs, |system of prizes for “old boys,” which 
children of parents even worse than that— | depend, however, on their good conduct, of 
look back fondly with love and gratitude to | which the Committee must be thoroughly 
“Father and Mother,” and all the “sunny | satisfied. 

sanctities ” of the hearth, is one of the richest | The Committee have for long had in view 
products of Christian faith and Christian | the establishment of a good “ training ship on 
love, and surely has a strong claim on all land,” in connection with the Home, which 


our sympathies. is an admirable idea; for amongst so many 

No one need to be deterred from subscrib- | boys it is certain some will naturally have a 
ing to this taste for a sea- 
Home _ because a“ life; but this 
he subscribes to : they have not 


yet been able 
fully to carry 
out. Another 
desire of theirs 
has been to in- 
stitute a Home 
for little girls, on 
the same prin- 
ciples as hold in 
this one. But 
they have never 
found them- 
selves, we are 
sorry to say, in 
such. circum- 
stances as to 
justify their 
making a start ; 
and now, owing 
to the increased 
price of pro- 
visions, &c., the 
problem with 
them is how to 
maintain, rather 
than how to ex- 
tend their work. 
But we trust 
that ere long a 
way will be 
opened up for 


some other. 
There is room 
enough for all. 
But this Home 
is distinguished 
from several ad- 
mirable institu- 


children as soon 
as theycan walk, 
and none over 
ten years old. 
This, which we 
régard as its 
great — distinc- 
tion, peculiarly 
entitling it to 
favour and sup- 
port, has, of 
course, up till 


.) 


tated against its 
showing such 
large results as 
some others, 
which do not 
take in boys till 
they are eight or 
nine years of : ' ar 
age, and of oho si - them to do 
course turn : ‘ ie the more they 
them out all the The Infirmary. so much wish 
sooner, But the to do for these 
Farningham Home has now reached that | poor outcasts of our great cities. 

period of its existence when the Committee| Our visit, being, of course, on a week-day, 
can speak of results. “The majority of the boys | we did not hear divine service, but we looked 
admitted are so young, that it is some years | into the chapel—the building standing near 
before they go out; but now a considerable | to the entrance gate, of which our vignette 
number have left ;” and the gathering of ‘‘old | gives a good idea—and a neater, more at- 
boys” is becoming an interesting feature at | tractive place of worship we never did see. 
the annual féte—nearly one hundred having Gentlemen, both ministers and laymen, of 
been present on the occasion of the last one. | all the evangelical churches go down by 
To keep up the interest in the Home among | turns to conduct the service, and the chapel, 
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we should not omit to say, is frequently well | 


attended by the villagers, many of whom 
might not otherwise find their way to a place 
of worship. Lectures of an entertaining and 
instructive character are also frequently de- 
livered here through the week in the winter 
time. So much were we pleased with what 
we heard and saw, that we were moved 
with the wish to spend a Sunday at the 
Home, and in the course of the year it 
is not improbable that we may try to do so, 
and furnish our readers with some short ac- 
count of it. 





It is perhaps hardly necessary to add that 
hitherto the chief mode of admission has 
been by the votes of the subscribers ; but, 
while there are still vacancies, any child can 
be received on a lady or gentleman agree- 
ing to pay the small sum of 6s. per week 
till such time as the boy can be admitted 
to the free list by votes. There are neces- 
sarily some disadvantages connected with 
any possible form of institution life ; but in 
the “ Home for Little Boys,” we can sin- 
cerely say that we think they are reduced to 
a minimum. 

H. A. PAGE. 





LIEUTENANT LYNCH’S EXPEDITION TO THE JORDAN. 
BY THE LATE JAMES FINN, M.R.A.S. 


PART I. 


HE difficulties and the fatal results of 
Dead Sea researches volunteered by 
Costigan and Molyneux, in nowise deterred 
other men from similar enterprise in the same 
region. “Geographical science is never at a 
loss for heroic daring in its behalf in any 
portion of the globe, whether Africa or the 
farthest retreats of Asia, at the present day. 
is it then to be expected that the Holy Land 
of the Bible should fail to attract adven- 
turers, at the cost of labour, health, or life 
itself ? 

Just six months after Lieutenant Moly- 
neux was laid in his grave, the United States 
of America came again to the front, mindful 
of the prominent part taken in Palestine re- 
searches by Robinson and Smith in 1837-8 : 
only this time under limits of action to the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, with scientific pre- 
paration and navigable appliances far exceed- 
ing those of their predecessors: they had 
more of countenance from their government 
than Molyneux had even asked for; and, 
instead of working alone, they came with a 
stafi of officers and scientific men, each 
with his allotted and separate task to fulfil ; 
whereas the aim of Molyneux had been to 
try what could be done by an individual 
adventurer without sound of trumpet in 
advance, and with as little expenditure as 
possible. 

In the beginning of April, 1848, our 
American friends approached the Jordan 
under favourable local circumstances, for as 
Muhammad Pasha, of the cavalry of Acre, 
was out as usual in the spring season, near 





the banks of the Jordan, for the benefit of 
pasture, the wild Arabs kept themselves at 
respectful distance, and_in regard to health, 
April was far preferable to August. 

Lieutenant Lynch, in command of the ex- 
pedition, before leaving Acre for Tiberias, 
had solicited the good offices of the British 
Consulate at Jerusalem, he having no Con- 
sul there at the time, and sent on Cap- 
tain Pennock, of the schooner (Supply), in 
which he had arrived, and which carried the 
United States pennant for this special ser- 
vice, to make arrangements with us, deposit- 
ing stores of biscuit and preserved meats, 
besides two chests of Spanish dollars, upon 
which drafts were to be made in favour of 
Arabs, for services rendered on the scene of 
action. 

On presenting the Captain to the Pasha 
the former produced his Firman from the 
Sublime Porte, and received in return a 
Buyuruldi from His Excellency, commanding 
obedience and assistance throughout his 
jurisdiction. 

Some delay had occurred to the expedi- 
tion before leaving Acre. As some American 
travellers had been robbed near Mount 
Tabor, the governor of the fortress of Acre 
endeavoured to dissuade the party from pro- 
ceeding, stating that it was out of his power 
to furnish a guard or escort below the lake 
of Tiberias, which was the [imit of his pro- 
vince. 

Lynch therefore asked us in Jerusalem to 
send to him up the river, from Jericho, a 
guard of Bashi-bozuk (irregular cavalry—very 
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irregular), but our Pasha was unable to act 
northwards of Nablus: as a great favour, 
however, he wrote to the Mutsellim of that 
town, asking him to dispatch teh or fifteen 
of that corps to meet the Americans on the 
river at his nearest point. 

On learning this, and relying on the cir- 
cumstance of the Acre regular cavalry being 
out at grass somewhere along the Jordan, as 


well as on my promise to meet him at Jericho, | 
Lynch proceeded in his enterprise. He | 


likewise engaged the attendance of ’Akeel, 
the chief of a few Arab scamps about 
Tiberias, whom the Turkish Government, 
unable to refuse, afterwards honoured with 
the title of Bashi-bozuk ; but they proved 
extremely useful in this undertaking. ’Akeel 
was an African, and with him, in after years, 
I had much to do. The same guide was 
also employed as had served Molyneux in 
that capacity. 

In announcing these measures being taken, 
Lynch took the opportunity of expressing 
his high estimation of the intrepidity and gal- 
lantry of Lieutenant Molyneux. The volume 
published by Lynch* gives an interesting 
account of the work which he and his small 
band of brave men did in the exploration of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 

The party consisted of the Commander, 
Lieutenant Lynch, with Lieutenant Dale, two 
other officers, ten seamen, and two medical 
men, volunteers, sixteen persons in all. The 
seamen were carefully chosen, “ young, mus- 
cular, native-born Americans of sober habits, 
rom each of whom” the Commander “exacted 
a pledge to abstain from intoxicating drinks.” 
He considered that, under Providence, to this 
stipulation was principally to be ascribed their 
final recovery from the extreme prostration 
consequent on the severe privations and 
great exposure to which they had been un- 
avoidably subjected. 

Two metallic boats, a copper and a gal- 
vanized iron one, had been constructed in 
sections for the expedition ; and among the 
men was a mechanic ‘competent to take the 
boats to pieces and put them together again. 


Besides arms and ammunition and various | 


kinds of provisions, the expedition was pro- 
vided with two low trucks on wheels, for 
carriage of the boats, when taken to pieces, 
from the Mediterranean to the Sea of Galilee. 
Harness was also provided for horses to draw 
these trucks, 

At Haifa, under Mount Carmel, the two 
Fannies were landed from the U.S. ship 





* “Narrative of the United States Expedition to the River 
Jordan and the Dead Sea.”” London, 1852. 





Supply. Much trouble was spent in trying 
to induce some of the native horses to draw 
the trucks with the boats, but all in vain, 
and it became necessary to reship them for 
Acre. However, four horses were found 
to draw the trucks. Even this was not 
done without beating, for like all Syrian horses 
these had never before seen a wheeled car- 
riage. 

At Acre camels were harnessed to the 
trucks, and thus the boats were conveyed 
across the mountains to Tiberias. After a 
week’s journey and amid immense difficulties 
the boats were conveyed down the precipitous 
tracks, and safely launched on the Lake of 
Tiberias. Here for about #5 10s. a crazy 
native boat, the only one there, was bought, 
repaired, and named Uncle Sam. Camels 
were engaged for transport of provisions. 
Lieutenant Dale commanded the land party 
which accompanied and supported the expe- 
dition on the water. The native escort 
consisted of Akil Aga, a sherif, and some 
Arabs, in all thirty horsemen and eleven 
camels. 

The voyage was begun on Monday, April 
ro, and in one hour and forty minutes aftei 
leaving Tiberias the boats passed into the 
Jordan, having Mount Hermon in view, with 
its snowy crest mantled with clouds. There 
were wild ducks on the river, and birds 
flying about the shore. The average breadth 
of the water was about seventy-five feet—the 
banks about thirty feet high, and luxuriantly 
clothed with grass and flowers, but not a tree 
orashrub. In an hour and twenty minutes 
after entering the river the boats reached 
the ruined bridge at Jisr el Samakh, where 
fallen fragments obstruct the course of the 
river, except at one point where the pent-up 
water runs in a sluice among the scattered 
masses of stone. The Commander, fearing 
it might become necessary to sacrifice one 
boat to preserve the rest, always took the 
lead in the Fanny Mason, as beitig made of 
copper, and more easily repaired than the 
others. The serious difficulties of navigating 
the Jordan commenced here, and the passage 
was a very exciting and perilous one. 

As they came through the rapids Akil Aga, 
the Arab stood on the summit of one of the 
abutments in his green cloak, red tarbooch, 
and boots, and flowing white trousers, point- 
ing out the channel with a spear. Over his 
head a number of frightened storks were 
flying in disorder. What had threatened to 
be its greatest danger proved the preser- 
vation of the leading boat. It had swept 
on a rock in mid channel, when the Arab 
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crew of the Unde Sam unskilfully brought 
her within the influence of the current. She 
was immediately borne down with great 
velocity upon the Fauny Mason, but striking 
her at a favourable angle, she slid off the 
ledge, and they floated down together. The 
Fanny Skinner, drawing less water, barely 
touched in passing. The boats were moored 
for the night in a little cove, and the ex- 
ploring party—those from the boats and 
those on shore—met in their tents, pitched 
close at hand on the edge of the Ghor. 

The soil here is a dark rich loam clothed 
with flowers—the purple bloom of the thistle 
predominating, but relieved by the yellow 
marigold, pink oleander, and scarlet anemone. 
The rocks nowhere creep out, but large 
boulders of sandstone and trap are scattered 
over the surface. Among the flowers were 
found Pheasant’s-eye, Briony, Scabiosa stdlata, 
and two kinds of clover. 

Next morning on starting they found the 
current at first about two-and-a-half knots, but 
increasing as they descended till they came 
to where the river for more than three hun- 
dred yards was one foaming rapid; the 
fishing weirs and the ruins of another ancient 
bridge Obstructing the passage. Everything 
was taken out of the boats, and the men were 
ordered to swim alongside and shoot them 
successively down the first rapid. The water 
was fortunately very deep to the first fall, 
where it precipitated itself over a ledge of 
rock. The river becoming more shallow, 
Commander Lynch had a channel opened by 
removing large stones, and as the current was 
now excessively rapid they pulled well into 
the stream, bows up, let go a grapnel, and 
eased each boat down in succession. But 
below this were yet five successive falls, about 
eighteen feet in all, with rapids between. 

It was very evident that the boats could 
not descend them. This first day’s diffi- 
culties tested the energies and resources of 
our explorers, whose courage seemed only to 
have risen as each fresh obstacle presented 
itself. We know in reading their story that 
success crowned their efforts, but they had 
no assurance of this, and there is something 
admirable in the manner in which they 
encountered the dangers and hard labour 
day after day till they had completed the 
navigation of both Jordan and Dead Sea, and 
got their boats up the mountains to Jeru- 
salem. But to return to the narrative. Com- 
mander Lynch observed that there was a 
canal or sluice on the right of the river, 
opposite to the point where the weirs and the 
tuined bridge blocked up the bed of the 





stream. This had evidently been made for 
the purpose of feeding a mill, the ruins of 
which were visible a short distance below. 
This canal at its outlet from the river was 
broad and deep enough to admit of the boats 
entering and proceeding for a short distance. 

Bringing the boats thus far, everything was 
once more taken out of them, and the stones, 
bushes, and other obstructions between the 





mill sluice and the river were next cleared | 


away. A breach was then made in the bank 
of the sluice, and as the water rushed down 
the narrow artificial channel, with infinite 
labour the American sailors, assisted by a 
number of Arabs, bore the boats down the 
rocky slope, and launched them in the bed 
of the river; but not below all danger, for a 
sudden descent of six or seven feet was yet 
to be cleared, and some eighty yards of swift 
and shallow current to be passed before 
reaching an unobstructed channel. This 
difficult passage was accomplished after severe 
labour, up to the waist in the water for four 
hours—officers and men alike working. After 
a rest they started again, and descended 
a cascade at the rate of twelve knots, passing 
immediately after down a shoal rapid, where 
the leading boat struck, and hung for a few 
moments upon a rock. The course of the 
river so far had been very circuitous. In 
half an hour two more mills were reached, 
and here again the commandez had the 
water turned from the upper part of the 
sluice into the river; then had the boats 
carried along and dragged round this second 
series of rapids. 

After descending the eleventh rapid they 
had encountered, the party stopped for fifteen 
minutes’ rest. 
velocity of the current had been so great that 
one of the seamen who lost his hold (being 
obligéd to cling on outside) was nearly swept 
over the fall, and with very great difficulty 
gained the shore. 

By eight o’clock in the evening the expe- 
dition had reached the falls and whirlpool of 
Bukaa, but finding it too dark to proceed 
they hauled up the boats to the right bank. 
The camp had been posted half a mile below 
the whirlpool, whither the commander pro- 
ceeded, and was soon followed by his men, 
both tired and hungry. 

The average width of the river this day 
had been one hundred and thirty ieet; the 
depth from two and a half to six feet. Nine 
rapids had been descended ; “ three of them 
terrific ones.” It must be remembered that 


this was in the month of April, when the 
snows on Lebanon were beginning to melt | 





In passing the last rapid the | 
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and pour down into the Jordan—thus in- 
creasing both the volume and the rapidity of 
the river. Lake Tiberias was but four hours 
distant, in a direct line, though the expedi- 
tion had been a day and a half in the river, 
so tortuous is its course, and so interrupted 
its channel. The banks were fringed with lau- 
restinus, oleander, willow, and tamarisk, and 
many fish had been observed in the water. 

On the third day the Uncle Sam foundered. 
It was built of wood; and the thumps upon 
the rocks, which only indented the metal 
boats, shattered her. There was a lofty hill 
on each side of the place where the present 
series of falls occurred ; there was therefore 
no possibility of carrying the boats round, 
and it was necessary to shoot them. 


“The first rapid being shot, they’stopped to exa- 
mine more closely a desperate-looking cascade of 
eleven feet. In the middle of the channel was a 
shoot at an angle of about sixty degrees, with a bold, 
bluff, threatening rock at its foot, exactly in the pas- 
sage. It would therefore be necessary to turn almost 
at a sharp angle in descending, to avoid being dashed 
to pieces. This rock was on the outer edge of the 
whirlpool, which a caldron of foam swept round and 
round in circling eddies. Yet below were two fierce 
rapids, each about a hundred and fifty yards in length, 
with the points of black rocks peering above the white 
and agitated surface. Below them again, within a 
mile, were two other rapids, longer but more shelving 
and less difficult. Fortunately, a large bush was 
growing upon the left bank, about five feet up, where 
the wash of the waters from above had formed a kind 
of promontory. By swimming across, some distance 
up the stream, one of the men carried over the end of 
a rope, and made it fast round the roots of a bush. 
The great doubt was whether the hold of the roots 
would be sufficient to withstand the strain; but there 
was no alternative. In order not to’risk the men, I 
(Commander Lynch] employed some of the most 
vigorous Arabs in the camp to swim by the boats, 
and guide them, if possible, clear of danger. Landing 
the men, therefore, and tracking the Fanny Mason 
up stream, we shot her across, and gathering in the 
slack of the rope, let her drop to the brink of the 
cascade, where she fairly trembled and bent in the 
fierce strength of the sweeping current. It was a 
moment of intense anxiety. The sailors had now 
clambered along the banks, and stood at intervals 
below, ready to assist us if thrown from the boat and 
swept towards them. One man with me in the boat 
stood by the line; a number of naked Arabs were 
upon the rocks and in the foaming water gesticulating 
wildly, their shouts mingling with the noise of the 
boisterous rapids, and their dusky forms contrasting 
strangely with the effervescing flood, and four on each 
side were clinging to the boat, ready to guide her 
clear of the threatening rock if possible. The Fanny 
Mason, in the meanwhile, swayed from side to side of 
the mad torrent, like a frightened steed, straining the 
line which held her. Watching the moment when 
her bows were brought in the right direction, I gave 
the signal to let go the rope. There was a rush, a 
plunge, an upward leap, and the rock was cleared, 
the pool' was passed; and half full of water, with 
breathless velocity, we were swept safely down the 
rapid. Such screaming and shouting! the Arabs 
seemed to exult more than ourselves. It was in 





seeming only: they were glad, but we were grateful. 
Two of the Arabs lost their hold, and were carried 
far below us, but were rescued.” 


The second boat passed safely ; and after a 
rest to get some warm coffee, the next rapid 
was passed. Then eame a fourth fall, and a 
shelving rapid of one-third of a mile. In 
the afternoon of this day the expedition 
passed the mouth of the Jermak (Hieromax), 
one hundred and thirty feet wide. Here the 
river was very rapid, with current of about 
twelve miles an hour, with sunken rocks, 
some of which the boats escaped by about 
two inches. 

At near sunset the party dropped through 
one of the most frightful rapids they had yet 
encountered, and soon afterwards, after pass- 
ing two more slight rapids, they reached the 
bridge called Jisr el Mejémia. Above and 
below the bridge, in the bed of the river, 
were large blocks of trap and conglomerate, 
and almost immediately opposite is a great 
fissure exposing perpendicular layers of basalt 
—the structure distinct—black and porous. 
At noon of this day the thermometer had 
been at go° in the shade. On the 13th of 
April, the fourth day of their voyage, they 
passed an island a quarter of a mile long, 
with many trees upon it. In passing a rapid 
one of the boats was struck upon rocks be- 
neath the surface, and it was feared she 
would go to pieces. All jumped overboard, 
and she’got safely off again. 

In one place, describing the serpentine 
character of the river, Commander Lynch de- 
scribes the “ course as all round the compass.” 
That afternoon they came to a long reach in 
the river, “ the first straight line we have seen 
in its entire course thus far.” Just below and 
above the spot on which the party encamped 
for the night “‘the river describes a series of 
frantic curvilinears, and returns in a contrary 
direction to its main course—thus forming a 
peninsula ; and the isthmus now rapidly wear- 
ing away on both sides, bids fair speedily to 
become an island. The boats were secured 
to the right bank thirty feet below the sum- 
mit.” During this day they had descended 
three large and seven small rapids, and the 
average breadth of the river was one hundred 
and fifty feet, its depth four feet, and its cur- 
rent five knots. 

The land party had passed some patches 
of wheat and barley, nearly ready for harvest ; 
but the greater part of the rich alluvial soil 
was entirely uncultivated, nothing but rank 
luxuriance of thorns and thistles indicating 
the natural productiveness of the soil. 

“ There are evidently two terraces to the 
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river Jordan,” Commander Lynch observes, 
“ which runs through the lowest one from the 
stream ; above the immediate banks there is 
on each side a singular terrace of low hills 
like truncated cones—the upper terrace of 
which I have spoken, which is the abrupt ter- 
minus of an extended table land, reaching 
to the base of the mountains of Hauran on the 
east and the high hills on the western side.” 

We have ourselves observed this double 
terrace, indeed the river cannot be seen until 
one is close to it, it lies so deep between its 
banks. 


‘On the 14th (the fifth day of the voyage), the 
boats had little need of the oars to propel them, for 
the current carried us along at the rate of from four 
to six knots an hour; the river, from its eccentric 
course, scarcely permitting a correct sketch of its 
topography to be taken. It curved and twisted 
north, south, east and west, turning in the short 
space of half an hour to every quarter. For hours, 
in their swift descent, the boats floated down in 
silence, the silence of the wilderness. The numerous 
birds sang with a music strange and manifold” 
(nightingales had been observed before): “the 
willow-branches were spread upon the stream like 
tresses; and creeping mosses and clambering weeds, 
with a multitude of white and silvery little flowers, 
looked out from among them ; and the cliff-swallow 
wheeled over the falls, or went at his own wild will 
darting through the arched vistas, shadowed and 
shaped by the uniting foliage on the banks, and, above 
all, yet attuned to all, was the music of the river.” 


The western shore was peculiar from the 
high calcareous limestone hills, while the left 
or eastern bank was low and fringed with 
tamarisk and willow, and occasionally a 
thicket of lofty cane and tangled masses of 
shrubs and creeping plants giving it the 
character of a jungle. 

At one place tracks were seen in the low 
clayey margin supposed to be those of a tiger 
[perhaps a leopard] which had come to drink ; 
another time a wild boar was started from 
his lair, hawks were seen, the nightingale was 
heard singing, and a bird was shot which the 
Arabs called a bulbul. It had a brown 
breast, scarlet head, and crimson wings. 
Many islands were passed, some covered with 
vegetation, others sand-bars, and excepting 
where rapids occurred the stream flowed broad 
and deep, yet maintaining much of the features 
of a torrent. This day’s descent had been 
much easier than the preceding ones. 


‘* The course of the river formed a series of never- 
ending curves; sometimes dashing along in rapids by 
the base of a mountain, sometimes flowing between 
low banks generally lined with trees and fragrant with 
blossoms; some places presented views extremely 
picturesque ; the rapid rustlings of a torrent, the song 
and sight of birds, the overhanging trees and glimpses 
of the mountains far over the plain. Here and there 








a gurgling rivulet poured its tribute of pure water 
into the now discoloured Jordan. The river was fall- 
ing rapidly; the banks showed a daily fall of about 
two feet, and frequently we saw sedge and drift-wood 
lodged up high on the branches of overhanging trees, 
above the surface of the banks, which conclusively 
proves that the Jordan in its ‘ swellings’*still overflows 
the lower plain, and drives the lion from his lair, as it 
did in the ancient time. In some places the sub- 
stratum of clay along the banks presented the same 
indurated appearance of stone. For the first time, 
we saw to-day sand, gravel, and pebbles along the 
shores. 

‘‘ The hills forming the banks of the upper terrace 
have to-day assumed a conical form, with scarped 
and angular faces, marked with dark bands and fur- 
rowed by erosions. These hills and the high banks 
of alluvial deposit, with abrupt and perpendicular 
faces, indicate that the whole valley has once been 
covered with water. The prevailing rock seen has 
been siliceous limestone and conglomerate, much of 
the last lying in fragments in the river, covered with 
a black deposit of oxide of iron and manganese.” 


A luxuriant growth of wild oats and patches 
of wild mustard in full flower, covered the 
lower plain. Twelve small islarids were 
passed during the day, and fourteen tributary 
streams, all but four of which were mere 
trickling rivulets. Many fish were seen, and 
also hawks, herons, pigeons, ducks, storks, 
bulbuls, swallows, and many unknown birds, 
also a number of moths. The width of the 
river had varied from seventy yards with two 
knots current to thirty yards with six knots 
current, the depth from two to ten feet. 

On the 15th of April the party were much 
struck by the strange aspect of the eastern 
mountains, standing out like rough and ver- 
dureless crags of limestone. When the eye 
could withstand the bright glare of the illumi- 
nated cliffs and jagged ridges, portions sus- 
ceptible of cultivation were detected. 

One gnarled plane was seen by the land 
party, and the fruit of the “ zukkum,” or 
balsam tree, was brought by one of the Arabs. 
A leaf of the “’osher” (Asclepias gigantea) 
was also brought. 

During this day ten moderate and six ugly 
rapids were descended, and three tributaries 
to the Jordan were passed, one of them of 
respectable size, the others small; also four 
large and seventeen small islands. At one 
place the river was eighty yards wide and 
only two feet deep, but the average width 
was fifty-six yards, and the average depth a 
little more than four feet. Where the river 
was narrow the bottom was usually rock or 
hard sand, and in the wider parts soft mud. 
In the narrowest parts the river flowed be- 
tween. high banks, either alluvial hills, or 
conglomerate ; in one place fossil rock. 

Two fords were passed in the course of the 
day. The heat had been intense, though the 
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thermometer had not risen above 86°, and in 
the evening there was a heavy dew. 
. On the 16th they noticed many drift trees 
in the stream, and saw bushes and branches 
lodged high up in the trees which lined the 
banks, and much. above the latter ‘ conclu- 
sive marks of a recent freshet.” In one in- 
stance they saw an overhanging tree with a 
bush fifteen feet up in its branches, recently 
lodged there by the freshet. It was deciduous, 
and had yet the green leaves of the early 
season upon it. “The river must this year 
have overflowed to the foundations of the 
second terrace.” They saw tracks, as on two 
former occasions, which they supposed to be 
those of a tiger, and tracks of other wild beasts. 
April 17, the scenery became wilder and 
more desolate, with less vegetation on the 
river banks. On starting the river was found 
to be one hundred and twenty feet wide and 
seven deep, and flowing down a rapid descent 
at the rate of six knots anhour. Many large 
trees were floating down, some still with their 
green leaves upon them, and small ones were 
lodged high up in the bfanches of the over- 
hanging trees. Thescanes began to blossom, 
and the vegetation was more tropical. Many 
birds were singing, but few were visible. The 
hills bounding the valley were immense masses 


of siliceous limestone, having caverns and ex- | 


cavations high up in their faces. 

At 1.20 P.M., the mouth of the River 
Jabbok was passed, flowing in from E.N.E. ; 
a small stream in a deep and wide torrent 
bed. The water was sweet, but the stones or 
the bank were coated with salt, and there 
was another bed, quite dry, showing that the 
stream when filled has two outlets. 

After passing the Jabbok a great break- 
down in the bed of the stream was observed, 
and evident indications of volcanic formation. 
Some rapids were passed, and as night drew 
on the voyage became a very anxious one. 
At 9.30, after fifteen hours in the boats, the 
Christian halting-place at El Meshra was 
reached,and belowthis the boats were moored. 

On Tuesday, April 18, the party were 


awakened at three o’clock in the morning by | 


| can party from being swept into the river by 
| mounting their horses and forming a cordon 
around them, their spears being stuck into 
the ground before the tents. 

The numbers were stated to be eight thou- 
sand. They came and bathed in the Jordan 
with eager haste, and in less than three hours 
after the arrival of the last great body all 
had disappeared like a dream. Commander 
Lynch stationed his boats so as to be able to 
rescue any bather in danger of drowning ; 
but this year only a camel or two was lost. 

At 1.45 P.M., the expedition once more 
set forth on their voyage, and in one hour 
and forty minutes they entered the Dead Sea, 
having safely navigated the Jordan on the 
ninth day from their leaving the Sea of 
Tiberias. Nine minutes before the river had 
been eighty yards wide and fast increasing in 
breadth, seven feet deep, and the current was 
three knots. At the mouth of the river were 
one large and two small islands, of mud six 
to eight feet high, evidently subject to over- 
flow. At the actual mouth the river is one 
| hundred and eighty yards wide and three feet 
deep, and inclines to the eastern shore. 

In the above summary, we have neces- 
sarily limited ourselves to the outline of the 
narrative. Lieutenant Lynch states that at 
every encampment but one they determined 
the astronomical ‘position of the Jordan 
and its relative level with the Mediterra- 
nean, sketching the topography of both river 
and valley. 

‘“‘ The great secret of the depression between Lake 
Tiberias and the Dead Sea,” he adds, “‘is solved by 
the tortuous course of the Jordan. In a space of sixty 
miles of latitude and four or five miles of longitude 


the Jordan traverses at least two hundred miles. The 
river is in the latter stage of a ffeshet—a few weeks 


threatening rapids, besides a g many of lesser 


magnitude.” (As. 


There is but one other ‘river in the’ world 
which falls ‘in its course in thé same way as 
the Jordan. That is the River Deé; but jits 
fall is not nearly so great, as the Jordan ‘falls 
from its sources in the Lebanon to its ouflét 





earlier or later, and passage would haye imprat- 4 
ticable. As it is we have pluged dew tes 








the news that the Christian pilgrims from | in the Dead Sea thirteen hundred feet below 
Jerusalem were coming, and rising hastily | the Mediterranean level. The Jordan plain 
they saw thousands of torchlights coming | is described by the American explorers as 
over the hills. There was barely time to | “luxuriant in vegetation, and presenting to 
strike their tents before the pilgrims were | view in uncultivated spots a richness of allu- 
upon them—“ men, women, and children, | vial soil the produce of which with proper 
mounted on camels, horses, mules, and don- | agriculture might nourish a vast population.” 
keys, rushed impetuously towards the bank,| The late Lord Selkirk, on beholding this 
and presented the appearance of fugitives | plain from the heights above, declared that 
from a routed army.” | he had seen nothing like it since he had seen 
Their Arab escort alone saved the Ameri- | Ohio. 
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DAWNLIGHT ON THE SEA. 


\\/see I kneel down the dawn is only breaking ; 
Sleep fetters still the brown wings of the lark ; 

The wind blows pure and cold, for day is waking, 
But stars are scattered still about the dark. 


With open lattice, looking out and praying, 
Ere yet the toil and trouble must be faced, 
I see a silvery glimmer straying, straying, 
To where the faint grey sky-line can be traced. 


I see it slowly deepen, broaden, brighten, 
With soft snow-fringes sweeping to the land,— 
The sheeny distance clear and gleam and whiten— 
The cool cliff-shadows sharpen on the sand. 


Some other sea the sunlight is adorning, 
But mine is fair ’neath waning stars and moon. 
O friendly face !—O smile that comes at morning, 
To shine through all the frowns that come at noon ! 


A beautiful wet opal—pale tints filling 
A thousand shifting shallows—day at length. 
The sweet, salt breeze, like richest wine, is thrilling 
My drowsy heart and brain with life and strength. 


I hear the voice of waters—strong waves dashing 
Their white crests on the brown weed-sprinkled sod ; 
I hear the soft, continuous, measured plashing— 
The pulse that vibrates from the heart of God ;— 


The long wash of the tide upon the shingle, 
The rippling ebb of breakers on the shore, 
Wherewith my prayers are fain to blend and mingle— 
Whereto I set my dreams for evermore. 


I hear the lap and swirl, I hear the thunder 

In the dark grotto where the children play,— 
Where walls to keep the sea and cave asunder, 

And frail shell towers, were reared but yesterday. 


The flood has filled my soul, and it is sweeping 
My foolish stones and pebbles out to sea, 

And floating in strange riches for my keeping,— 
O friend—O God—I owe my best to thee! 


The best of every day, its peace and beauty, 
From thy mysterious treasure-house is drawn ; 
Thou teachest me the grace of life and duty 
When we two talk together in the dawn. 
ADA CAMBRIDGE. 
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CHARACTERS 


PVE MET. 


By A RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 


N the 
poorer 
parts of 
my dis- 
£re-é% 
nic k- 
names 
\| were ra- 
ii ther the 
rule 
| than the 
|| excep- 
tion. All 
4 who 
were in 
}/| any way 








| nised as 
charac- 
| ters in 
the 


a | neigh- 
— eee] 
hood—and many who were not so recognised 
—were best known by somesobriquet, founded 
upon their calling, personal appearance, orcha- 





racteristic quality. In not a few instances, in- 
deed, they had more than one nickname by 
which they were familiarly known. ‘Thus, if 


you had asked those living in the same street | 


with him whether they knew Mr. Smith, or even 


Jim Smith, nine out of ten of them would in | 


all probability have answered, “ Not as they 
know’d on.” But if asked whether they knew 


“Old Buy-em-of-the-grower,” or “ Grumpy,” | 
they would as promptly have replied that they | 
By one or | 
other, or both of those names, he was well | 


“should rather think they did.” 


known. He was a costermonger, a man of 


| about fifty years of age, given to dressing in 


such tight-fitting garments, that the wags of 
the neighbourhood were wont to observe, 
jestingly, that he looked as if he had been born 
in them ; and certain it was that they brought 
his tall, gaunt, somewhat ungainly figure into 
unnecessarily strong relief. His face was 
always smoothly shaven, his grisly iron-grey 
hair closely cropped. His chin was square 
and massive, his cheek-bones prominent, his 
eyes sunken, his bushy eyebrows overhanging, 
and his forehead deeply lined. Altogether 
he was a hard-featured customer, and was 
generally allowed to be hard-headed ; while 
III. nus. 


recog-| 


IvV.—‘ BUY - ’EM - OF - THE - GROWER.” 


there were not wanting some who declared 
that he was hard-hearted also. 

Of its kind Buy-’em-of-the-grower did as 
good a business as any in the neighbourhood. 
He probably did as large a “ chance” trade 
as any other coster in the district, and he 
undoubtedly had the best private connection 
—a connection which he had established and 
maintained by uprightness of dealing. He 
was perhaps a little more brusque in his 
manner to customers—whether “ chance” or 
regular—than he ought to have been. “No 
two prices” was one of his trade mottoes, and 

|he promptly, and with a standing formula 

borrowed from the “patter” of the cheap 
Jacks, cut short any attempt to “beat him 
down.” “I’ve named my price,” he would 
| say, *‘ ’ll ask no more and I'll take no less— 
| sell it or never sell it, buy it who may.” 

But it was found by experience that, quality 
considered, his goods were as cheap as those 
of traders who would allow their prices to be 
beaten down. It was found also that his 
word could be relied upon; that if the selec- 
tion of goods was left to him, or he specifically 
recommended them, they would prove to be 
good or the best of theirkind. His manner, 
doubtless, drove away some customers, but 
upon the whole his mode of dealing led to 
his retaining the class of customers who were 
| best worth having. ‘That he did do a good 
and paying business was a matter of common 
knowledge among those who knew him, and 
it being also known that he had only a small 
household to maintain, that he was and always 
had been a frugal man, and was a staunch 
teetotaler, it was inferred that ‘“‘ he must have 
a tidy old stocking somewhere.” 

On the other hand, it was notorious that 
he was exceedingly chary of subscribing to 
any of the collections, or ‘‘ whip-rounds ” that 
were frequently made in the neighbourhood. 
Putting these two circumstances together, a 
number of those who were rather given to 
boasting that ¢key had the heart that could 
feel for another, were wont, as I have already 
hinted, to put down old Buy-’em-of-the-grower 
as a hard-hearted, as well as a hard-headed 
customer. In this, however, they misrepre- 
sented him. Though shrewd in judgment, 
|a keen hand at a bargain, and by no means 
| habitually given to the melting mood, those 
| who knew him best were aware that on what 
23 
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he deemed fitting occasions he could be 
generously charitable, and that in the spirit 
of one who would do good by stealth and | 
blush to find it fame. They knew, more- | 
over, that his objection to give to the ordi- | 
nary subscriptions of the neighbourhood was 
founded upon principle. The immediate cir- 
cumstances of the case might be truly dis- 
tressing, but in too many instances the distress 


was in some greater or lesser degree the result | 
of drink, and it was on this score that he! 


refused to give. Against drink and evils result- 
ing from it he certainly did harden his heart. 
We have heard many powerful denuncia- 
tions of drink, but so far as we remember 
none that were guéfe so strong and pointed as 
old Buy-’em-of-the-grower’s. Poison was his 
generic term for intoxicating drinks ; he always 
spoke of drunkards as beasts, and _ public- 
houses as man-traps or devil’s- dens ; ; and the 
remedy he was wont to propose when i inveigh- 
ing against the evil of drunkenness was cer- 
tainly about as wholesale and decisive as 
could well be imagined. “ Make a river of all 
the drink in the country,” he would say, “and 
drown all the drunkards in it, then start afresh 
with a,law to hang the first man who was 


caught making so much as a teaspoonful of 


any sort of the poison. If yer don’t do that, 
or summit else of the kind, yer may pass Acts 
of Parliament and the like by the score, and 
do no good worth speaking of. It’s drink and 
the country for it, and if the country don’t 


sink drink, drink’ll sink the country—them’s | 
my sentiments, though I mayn’t live to see | 


"em come to pass.” 


On other great questions too “ Buy-’em-of- | 


the-grower ” had his sentiments, and was given 
to expressing them in his own style, for though 
a man of few words in a general way, he was 
always ready to “ argufy” 
political subject in which he took an interest. | 
Education was the topic upon which he most | 
frequently got into discussion, and many a 
tough and warm debate have we heard him 
maintain with neighbours who were inclined 
to think lightly of, or even to take a pride in, 
their own want of education, who cited the 
circumstance of their having themselves made 
a livelihood as a justification for not educating 
their children, or contended that education 
did not profit a working man—did not raise 
his wages or make his labour lighter. 

“You needn’t trouble to tell that you ain’t 
edicated,” Buy-’em-of-the-grower would say to 
these, in his “ grumpy.” manner, “ any one as 
heard you speak would know that fast enough; 
yer so ignorant that you are ignorant of your 
own ignorance. I ain’t much of a scholard 


on any social or | y 


myself, but still I can put my fist to a bill, and 
don’t need to tell my affairs to other people if 
| I want to write a lett er; and I can read my 


book or my new spaper, and so know what 
| better folk than myself think or have thought, 
or what is goin’ on in the world. I can do 


that much any way, and I picked it up myself 
after I was old enough to feel the want of it, 
and any one else as was so minded might do 
the same. There ain’t any excuse nowadays 
for any one as ain’t a born idiot not being 
able to read and write a bit, and in my opinion 
a feller as can’t read or write oughtn’t to be 
counted as a civilised being. LEdication is 
what I call the sixth sense, and ’ceptin’ among 
savages a man with no edication at all is pretty 
much as if he was without eyes and ears, for 
he can know nothing of what’s going on in 
the world. As to edication not helping a 
poor man in his work, why, of course, there 
would have to be costers and labourers all 
re same if every one was edicated, we 

ouldn’t all be the sort that don’t ‘have to pull 
a coat off or soil a hand, or else the mill 
would stop altogether. At the same time 
ninety-nine out of the hundred chances a 
poor man may have of rising in the world, 
are chances that a man with an edication can 
take, anda man without an edication can’t; 
| besides, if you are to remain a poor man all | 
your life, that is no reason why you should 
remain an ignoramus,” 

These were Buy-’em-of-t] views 
upon the question of education, and he had | 
the merit of consistently acting up to them. 
| He had married rather late in life, and at the | 
time of which we are writing was a widower | 
with an only child, a boy of fifteen, who was | 
| known as “ Young Buy-em.” He had kept 
the boy reg ag at day-school, until at eleven 

rears of age he had withdrawn him to assist | 
in the business, and from that time he had | 
sent him to an evening class held in a neigh- 
bouring ragged s school, and taught by volun- 
teers from among the man It had been 
started as an adult class, and the bulk of those 
attending it were adults; but thanks to his 
having been sent to day-school at a very 
early age, and kept at it with exemplary regu- | 
larity, and to his being naturally a bright and 
intelligent boy, young, Buy-’em, in addition to | 
being one of the most punctual. attendants at 
the evening class, was also one of the most 
advanced pupils in it. He seemed to like his 
lessons and to get through them with ease, 
and that, all these things considered, he would 
leave the class without a word of notice was 
very improbable, though it was a common 
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night-scholars. When, therefore, at the period | was his age, or old as lam now. Knowing 
of which I am now writing, a week passed | the poor little lass, and seeing her molested, I 
without anything having been seen or heard of | don’t see that there wasanything else for Jim 





him at the school, I determined to call at his 
home with a view to ascertain the reason of 
his absence. I knew that about four in the 
afternoon would be the likeliest time to find 
either him or his father in the house, and 
accordingly I made my call at that hour. 

Young Buy’em, who was big for his age, 
and smartly and strongly built, was standing 
in the doorway as I turned into the street, 
and I noticed that he coloured deeply on 
catching sight of me. On getting up to him 
I could easily guess the cause of his em- 
barrassment. He had a black eye, and bore 
other marks of having been engaged in a 
pugilistic encounter. 

“Ah! I see now why you haven't been to 
school,” I said; “and I’m sorry for it, I 
didn’t think you were the kind of boy to get 
brawling and fighting.” 

“T hope you don’t think so now, sir,” he 
said,in a rather injured tone ; “‘no one ever saw 
me with a face like this before, and that’s why 
I was so ashamed of it.,and didn’t care about 
coming to school till it got better; but it 
wasn’t my fault, sir, I couldn’t help the fight.” 

“ Did you try to help it?” I asked. 

He appeared at a loss for an answer, and 
while he was hesitating the father stepped to 
the door, and, taking up the conversation, 
said— 

“Well, begging your pardon, sir, and 


meaning no disrespect to you, I should hope | 


but a word and a blow, and the blow first.” 
“I differ from you there,” I said. 
“Well, I daresay you do,” he answered, 
“and perhaps it’s me that’s in the wrong; 
but, as the thing’s past, there is no use argu- 
| fying about it. According to my way of 
thinking, the boy ain't got no cause to be 
ashamed of how he come by his damaged 
face—all the same he was ashamed to show 
up at school with it for fear of disgracing his 
class and getting into the black books with 
the gentleman; but I hope none of you will 
think any the wus of him.” 

“* We shall all be very glad to see him back 
| again,” I said; “but tell me, who is Sweet 
| Lavender P” 
| “Sing-song Thompson’s child, wus luck for 
her to have such a father, poor little soul! 
| She takes all after her mother,—is a delicate, 
| soft-hearted, shy little thing, as the life he 
| brings her up to must be pretty well slow 
| death to, beside breaking her mother’s heart. 
| He wasn’t content with sending her out with 
| lavender—which wasn’t so bad, as it only 
| took her among women—but now he must 
| make her go out button-hole-flower selling by 
| day, and cigar-light selling by night. If I 
had a pretty little girl like that, I’d work till 
my arms dropped off rather’n send her street- 
| selling at all; but all he'thinks about is how 
| to have an idle life of it by living on the 
earnings of his wife and child, never minding 








that he didn’t try to help.” | what they suffer, or what risk they run.” 


“T don’t like to hear a father encourage a 
child in fighting,” I said, in a tone of rebuke. 

“No more don’t I, in a general way,” he | 
answered, ‘and no one can say as I’ve en- 
couraged my Jim here, but more the other | 
way about; for when, boy-like, he was in- 
clined to fight over little things, I’ve always 
brought him in, and taught him that such 
things weren’t worth fighting about. But | 
you see, sir, ‘circumstances alter cases,’ as 
the sayen is. He found a young feller—a | 
young gentleman I suppose he would call | 
himself, though there couldn’t have been a | 
grain of gentleman in his whole carcase—a | 
insulting of Sweet Lavender and making her 
cry, and so he slipped into him ; and, though 
he was three or four years older, and a head 
taller than Jim, he licked him like a sack in 
the end, though he caught it pretty warm, as 
you can see by his face. However, he'll get 
over that, and I should ’a been ready to have 
disowned him if he’d done less than he did. 
1 should have done the same, either when I 








“ Oh, I should hope there was scarcely any 
one so bad as that,” I said. 

“Which, putting 7m for that, sir, I should 
hope the same ; but there is no mistake about 
his badness. He is about as bad a lot as 
could well be put together, and, to reckon him 
up in a word, and at a proper price, he is a 
willain. I should say that there has many a 
better man than him been hanged. I never 
see him a strutting and a swaggering past me 
but what I feel my fingers a tingling, and 
think to myself, ‘You paving-stone-hearted 
image, you, wouldn’t I just like to take hold 
of you by the scruff of the neck, and shake the 
sawdust out of you?’” 

** But who at all is Sing-song Thompson P” 
Iasked. ‘ Do I know him?” 

“Well, if you don’t know him,” answered 
Buy-’em-of-the-grower, in the same grim tone 
in which he had spoken since the mention of 
this man, “that ain’t much of a loss, but you 
must have seen him in some of your rambles, 
and he’s the sort of customer that, once seen, 
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is sure to be remembered. Not that there’s 
anything partic’lar in his face or figure, for 
he’s a good-looking feller ; it’s his dress and 
his style as you'll know him by. He’s what 
I call not a shabby-genteel, for I suppose 
there’s plenty has to be that from no fault of 
their own, but a beggarly-genteel ; a feller 
that would sooner wear any dirty ragged 
cloth cast-offs, than sound, clean working 
clothes. He wears his hair long, his hat 
cocked on one side, a cloak over his shoulders, 
and his trousers strapped over his boots ; and 
he walks with a strut, and rolls his eyes. Any 
one that didn’t know him, and that saw hima 
swaggering along a street as if it belonged to 
him, might just laugh at him and think he 
was off his head ; but it’s bad not mad, rogue 
not fool, that he is.” 

By Buy-em-of-the-grower’s description I did 
recognise a man whom I remembered having 
occasionally seen in the course of my walks 
about my district. He was certainly a some- 
what eccentric-looking personage, but though 
I had sometimes wondered who or what he 
was, I had made no inquiries on that head, 
and now merely observed— 

“ Oh, so that is Sing-song Thompson, is it ? 
—-performs at the sing-songs* inthe neighbour- 
hood, I suppose?” 

“Well, yes,” was the answer, “after a 
fashion—his own fashion. He is too idle, 
and drunken, and good-for-nothing, to do 
even that in anything like a steady way. He 
had regular engagements at them when he 
first came to live hereabout, but he soon tired 
out the proprietors, and now he is more of a 
hanger-on to them than a performer at them. 
According to his own story—and I daresay it 
is true so far—he had been a regular actor in 
his day ; and he talks very large about what 
great things he cou/d have done in that line, 
and neglected talent, and such like, but I’ll 
be bound to say that if he ever had any talent, 
it was drink and being too big for his boots, 
as the sayen is, as spoilt it. But any way he 
is a bad lot, and, as I told you, lives on the 
earnings of his wife and child; and though 
he wants to carry his own scamping head so 
high, and make out that he’s above work, he 
doesn’t care how low he makes them come, 
or how hard he slaves them, or makes them 
live. They are very quiet over it, poor 
things, for they’re both of them of the patient, 
soft-hearted sort ; but for all that, the wife 
must feel it bitter hard. Though, for all his 
brag, and his calling better folk than himself 
scum, and such-like—which he does when 





* The name by which public-house Saturday-night concerts 
are popularly known among those who frequent them. 





the drink has put him on his stilts—he never 
would persuade me that there was even a 
grain of the gentleman in him: it is easy to 
see that his wife is a real little lady at heart, 
and has been very differently brought up to 
the likes of those she is placed among now. 
Not that she ever makes a talk of it—and 
that’s one of the things which shows that she | 
is the lady—but you can tell it from her words | 
and her ways and her looks.” | 

When Sing-song Thompson had become | 
the topic of conversation, young Buy-em had | 
walked away, and his father and I had, up to 
this point, stood talking on the door-step. | 
Now, however, some new idea appeared to | 
have occurred to the old man, for he suddenly 
asked— 

“ Would you mind stepping inside, sir?” 

“Not at all,” I said; “ I should be pleased | 
to do so.” 

“Come along, then,” he said, and at once 
led the way into his living room, which looked 
very clean and orderly, and was, in a plain 
style, very comfortably furnished. Glancing 
round the apartment, I was pleased to notice 
about a score of volumes arranged on a little 
sideboard, and among them a large-print 
Bible that had a look of being well used. 

“T am glad to see this here,” I said, taking 
the Bible in my hand. 

“Not more glad than I am to have it, sir, 
I know,” he said, in his most emphatic tone. 
“‘ Why, sir, if I was to talk to you for a week 
I couldn’t tell you the comfort that I’ve got 
out of that. I was only too long in coming 
to know what good there is in it. It was 
just after my wife’s death—ten years ago now 
—that I first took to reading-my Bible. We'd 
been about as happy together as I suppose 
any couple well could be. I won’t say we 
never had an angry word, but it was very 
seldom, and it was only the word and over; 
for, as the Book there tells us, we let not the 
sun go down on our wrath. When she was 
took from me I felt as if all was took that 
was worth living for. I got don’t-carish and 
down-hearted, and said there was no more 
comfort forme. But the Scripter-reader who 
had visited my wife when she was on her 
death-bed used to drop in to see me after, and 
one day, when I was answering him in the 
gloomy, ill-tempered way I had fell into, he 
says to me, ‘But there’s comfort for you where 
there is comfort for all.’ ‘And where might | 
that be?’ I asked. ‘Here,’ he answers me, | 
holding up his Bible ; ‘here, in God’s Word. | 
There is comfort there ’"—I remember his very | 
words—‘ for all who seek it, and more than | 
comfort, hope and salvation.’ I thought to 
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myself at the moment, ‘ Oh, it’s your trade to 
talk in that style.’ 

“ But, thank God, his servant had done his 
work well! When he was gone his words 
kept ringing in my ears, and at night I dreamt 
of them. ‘The next day they were still run- 
ning in my mind, and I said to myself there 
must be something in what he said; I feel 
that I must get a Bible and see. So when I 
came home from my round I went to a shop, 
and bought that very Bible you hold in your 
hand. I hurried home with it, and putting it 
on the table, and letting it fall open just where 
it liked, the first words as my eyes fell upon 
was, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.’ 
Talk of the right word in the right place, sir, 
them was such to me at that moment, and no 
mistake. I felt ’em strike on me quite 
solemn. I know’d enough about the Bible to 
be aware that it had been wrote long years 
and years afore I was born, and yet here, the 
instant I opened it, there were words a-staring 
me in the face as seemed as if they had been 
wrote a purpose forme. I,was heavy-laden, 
and though I couldn’t have put it into words 
properly myself, my feeling just was that I 
wanted for there to be somebody that could 
say to me, ‘ Come unto me, and I will give you 
rest.’ And here was the invitation coming to 
me in what even at that moment—though I 
have understood it better since—I couldn’t 
help feeling was a voice from heaven. I was 
thunderstruck, as the sayen is, and it was a 
minute or two before I could read the other 
two verses in the chapter—they’re the last three 
in the eleventh of Matthew, you know— 
‘Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; 
for 1am meek and lowly of heart: and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke 
is easy, and my burden is light.’” 

He repeated the words with the ease of 
one thoroughly familiar with them, and con- 
tinuing his narrative, said,— 

“But how to take his yoke upon me? 
There I was in the dark, for up to that time 
I had lived pretty much like a heathen, as 
far as religion was concerned. But though 
I couldn’t understand it rightly, I felt, some- 


| how, that the message had reached-me at 


last ; that I had got a start on the right path, 
and I wasn’t going to stand still. I sent for 





| 


for me, and then sent me to the Book again 
with better heart and better light. It be- 
came like a companion and guide to me; 
and, as I told you, I found in it the comfort 
I wanted. I had said that my wife had been 
taken from me for ever, that I could never 
meet her again; but it taught me different 
—taught me that death can be robbed of 
its sting, and the grave of its victory; that 
those who live as it teaches us how to live, 
and as it should be pleasant to us Zo live, 
though they may be parted for a short time 
on this side of the grave, will meet on the 
other side of it, where parting is unknown, 
and sorrow cannot come.” 

During the latter part of his speech he had 
spoken with considerable elevation and so- 
lemnity of tone and manner, and for some 
moments after the conclusion of it, he re- 
mained with a somewhat rapt look upon his 
face. But suddenly rousing himself, so to 
speak, he fell into his ordinary manner, as, 
with a slight wave of the hand, he said,— 

* But there, sir, I didn’t mean to take up 
your time talkin’ about myself, only, you 
see, your takin’ notice of the Bible brought 
all it had done for me into my mind; and 
out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. My reason for askin’ you in was, 
that while I was speaking to you it came into 
my head that perhaps it might fall in your 
way to be able to do a good turn for Thomp- 
son’s wife or child, and so I should like to 
tell you about them. Perhaps you may 
think, from the way I spoke about him, that 
it is more spite agen him than pity for them, 
that makes me speak, but though I can’t help 
losing my temper a bit when I think of him, it’s 
on their account I’m speakin’, and if it wasn’t 
for them, I wouldn’t think it worth while to 
spend breath in so much as namin’ him.” 

“TI can quite believe that you are speaking 
from a good motive,” I said ; “ but does this 
man ill-use his wife or child?” 

““If you mean lay hands upon ’em, he 
doesn’t,” was the answer. “It’s said that 
there is summat of good even in bad things, 
and that’s the one bit of good that comes 
out of the high-flyin’ notions as he makes 
the excuse for his lazy, good-for-nothing 
way of life. He’d think wife-beating wulgar ; 
and it is,—and goodness forbid that I should 


the Scripter-reader, and told him what I had | ever say a word that seemed to make light 
done and how I was fixed, and asked him to | of it—but, as the book says, the tender 


help me, and he did. 


He explained to me | mercies of the wicked are cruel; and though 


what a bitter and heavy yoke our Lord had | it’s wrong o’ us, poor mortals, to condemn 
taken upon Him for us, how we were to take | one another, I will say that this Thompson 


his yoke upon us, and what a light and loving | is one of the wicked. 
He prayed with me, and prayed | wife’s head, but he is breaking her heart 


yoke it was. 


He don’t break his 
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daily, and, in fact, killing her by inches, and, 
as you may say, through her mother’s love, 
for that is what he works on: and if he don’t 
beat his child, he does pretty well as bad— 
grinds her young bones to make his bread.” 

‘‘ What do the mother and child do?” I 
asked. 

“Well, as I told you just now, the little 
girl goes street-selling. She takes lavender 
when it is in season—that’s how she come to 
be called ‘Sweet Lavender’—and at other 
times flowers, or cigar-lights. The mother 
does a breakfast-and-tea round with water- | 
creases, and fills up her time at the slop shirt- 
making. Of course there are plenty of other 
women and children hereabout do the like, 
and nothing thought of it ; but then, or see, 
they’ve been brought up to it, and these 
haven’t, and that makes all the difference.” 

“ Where do they live?” I asked. 

“ Just opposite,” he answered ;* “that’s 
how I come to know so much about them, 
and to feel for ’em, which I do, goodness 
knows.” 

“What has the woman been?” was my | 
next question. 

“Well, I couldn't, as you may say, go to 
regular g give you her history,” answered Buy- 
’em- -of-th e-grower, meditatively. “ I’ve neigh- 
boured with her as much as I could see my 
way how, and as circumstances would allow, 
but I have never asked her anything as to | 
who she was or what she might have been 
before she had the misfortune to fall in with 
her precious husband. It didn’t want much 
of a head-piece for you to understand that 
that would be a painful thing for her to talk 


about, and though I know I’m not reckoned | 


much of a soft-hearted one, I’d a sooner cut 
my tongue out than a let it said a word—if 
I'd know’d it—to hurt her feelings; she has 
em quite enough hurt without that, 
thing. Still, from words that have been 
dropped now and then, and from keeping my 
eyes and ears open, I think I can pretty well 
put two and two together over the matter. 
Lumping it, as you may say, the story of her 
life is pretty much this way :—When the 
husband was an actor, he was one of your 
dashing blades as could act off the stage as 
well as on, and she, meeting him when she 
Was quite a girl, and having -her head full of 
nonsensical notions, as girls often do, took 
him to be the grand what-you-may-call he 
set himself up for being.” 

I think Buy-’em-of-the-grower 
“hero,” but I did not interrupt him to ask. 

“She fell in love with him,” he went on, 
“and he, thinking it would be a good thing 


poor | 


meant | 


for him, persuaded her to run away with 


him and marry him. But though she was a 
lady in manners, and had been well brought 
up, neither she nor her people were well-to- 
do; and when he found that, instead of 
| having a wife to keep him, he had a wife that 
| he was expected to keep, he began to come 
out in his true colours. Seeing that the thing 
| couldn’t be undone, some of her friends did, 
for her sake, help them a little; but when 
| they couldn’t do it any longer, and she 
| through her child was tied to him, ‘they began 
to go ‘down hill fast, and at last they landed 
here. They weren’t quite so badly off then 
as they are now, but the first time I set eyes 
on her I said to myself, ‘Ah, you’ve seen the 
; day when you never thoug ht of living in a 
| place like this.’ I could see how she dropped 
| her eyes as she passed along the street, and 
| how her colour went and came under the 
staring of the neighbours. It was the same 
with the child too. Though it was poorly 
dressed, it was always as clean and neat as a 
| pink, You could see that it hadn’t been left 
| to scratch for itself like most of those here- 
| about are, and if it had to come out among 
them it seemed quitefrightened. I had seen 
| both them before I saw him, but the instant 
| I did clap eyes on him I knew why the 
| 
| 


family was there—that it was through him, 
“"They kept themselves pretty much to 
themselves, but still, living opposite to them, 
| I could see a good deal of their way of life. 
In a narrow street like this, the shadows on 
the blinds tell tales to those who like to 
watch them, and can put two and two to- 
gether. Many a night I’ve stood in the dark 
in my own room a watching the shadows 
a moving about in theirs, and I ain’t ashamed 
to own it, for though I say it, as perhaps 
shouldn’t, I watched them as much from 
kindness as curiosity. I saw things as made 
my heart sore, but I saw things, too, as it 
was grand to see—things as might ’a been a 
lesson to many. I’ve known them to be 
| pretty nigh all day without breaking their 
fast; I’ve seen them crying in each other’s 
arms as though their hearts would break ; 
but I saw, too, that the child was never sent 
to bed a night without saying her prayers at 
the mother’s knees; and when, in the sum- 
mer months, they had their room-window 
open like the rest of us, I could hear the 
words of the prayers, and they always ended 
| with a ‘Pray God bless father, and make 
him a better man.’ 
| “For all his bad behaviour, she was al- 
ways loving and patient with him too; and 
though, mark you, I’ve spoke my mind to 
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you about him, I wouldn’t say a word agen 
him to her. His faults have been her mis- 
fortune, and she suffers enough through ’em 
without people talking to her about them. 
“When they first took up their quarters 
here, he had engagements, such as they were, 
but he soon began to drink himself out of 


them, and as things got worse and worse | 


with them, and the wife got to look paler 
and thinner every day, I used to think when 
I saw her, ‘You brave, good little soul, I 
would like to help you if I only saw my way 
to doing it without hurtin’ your feelin’s.’ 

“ But it was some time before I did see 
my way, for though she would pass the time 
of day, if we happened to be coming out of 
doors at the same time, she seemed too 
timid to do more. At last, however, one 
winter's morning I was passing the pawn- 
shop at the top of the street, when I caught 
sight of her with a parcel under her arm, 


and, though she was hanging back and a | 


making believe to be only looking im at the 
sale-window, I could tell by her shamefaced, 
uneasy look, what her errand was; and I 
knew, too, fast enough, without any telling, 
that cold though the,weather was, it would 
be some of her own clothes she was going 
to part with; for he wouldn’t have let any- 


thing of his have gone, and she wouldn’t have | 


taken anything of the child’s while there was 
a rag of her own to be made away with. I 
watched her on the quiet, and I saw her walk 
up to the door of the shop quite half-a-dozen 
times, and then, just as her foot was on the 
step, change colour and turn back again, just 
as you hear of some people doing when they 
go to have a tooth out. Seeing her so dis- 
tressed, I thought, ‘ Well, I z/7 speak to you 
now ;’ but when I started to do it, my heart 
failed me over that, as her’s did over the 
going into the pawn-shop, and so I went on 
my round, leaving her there. 

“ When I got home I saw the child stand- 
ing at the door, and then it comes into my 
head all in a minute, ‘Make friends with 
the child, that’s the way to make friends with 
the mother.’ So I beckons her across, and 
give her a couple of nice apples that I had 
in my stock, and stroked her hair and called 
her a good little girl, and spoke a word or 
two to her in a fatherly sort of way, though 
that sort of thing wasn’t much in my line. 
The next morning, when I was loading my 
barrow, she spoke to me out of the window, 
and the mother hearing us talking, comes to 
the window and joins in with us; and that 
was the beginning of our being neighbourly. 
She always tried to bear up, but now and 


again she would let fall a word about her 
troubles ; and at length, one evening, she 
came over, and saying, with a look as made 
me feel proud, that I was her only friend ; 
asked me if I knew where the women in the 
street that she saw sewing got their work 
from. JI told her it was shirts, and what star- 
vation prices was paid for it ; but she said she 
would be glad to earn even a trifle, and didn’t 
| care how hard she worked. ‘ Well, if that 
| was it,’ I said, ‘I thought I could get her a 
share of the work, as I sometimes served the 
manager of the outfitting shop that the shirts 
were for, and knew him well enough to be 
able to ask him to give work to a hand. She 
said she would be truly obliged to me if I 
would, and so I did; and went security for 
her, though I didn’t tell her that. She turned 
out to be clever with her needle, and she 
taught the little girl to help her, and stuck to 
work late and early, and so, the prices con- 
sidered, did very fairly out of it. 

“They were just beginning to scrape along 
pretty comfortably when Sing-song himself 
got turned out of the last of the engagements 
that he had still hung on to. Then they 
began to come down-hill again, till at last, 
one day when there was nothing in the house 
for the mother or the child to eat, and, what 
he cared a great deal more about, nothing 
for him to get drink with, he got on his stilts. 
He rolled out all sorts of big words and bits 
of plays about being neglected and hard done 
by, and cried out as 4e wouldn’t bear it no 
longer, but would put an end to himself. 
Most women would have told him that was 
about the best thing he could do, but she, 
poor thing, only cried and begged of him not 
to take on so,.and said that she would see what 
could be done ; and that was the beginning of 
her taking to selling the creases. Her clean, 
neat appearance soon got her a good round 
among the better sort of houses, and though 
people mightn’t think it, there is a good deal 
more made out of such things as creases, 
when you really do a trade in ’em, than 
out of needle-work. He saw that fast enough, 
and that was what set him on to sending the 
child out to sell. The mother fought against 
that harder than she ever fought against any- 
thing, but she gave way in the end, when he 
flared out and talked again about putting anend 
to himself. But she felt it none the less for all 
that, and I believe it has broken her down 
more than all the rest of her troubles. At 
any rate she is breaking. Though there is 
not much more than a handful of her, and for 
all she is so tender-hearted in some things, 
she has one of your reg’lar die-in-harness 
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spirits. She struggles on to keep the pot a 
| boiling, as the sayen is, but she is dying on 
‘her feet; there’s death writ on her face. 
| Hers has ‘been a mighty hard journey, but it’s 
| about finished now. She’s pretty nigh home, 
sir, where, as you know, the Book says ‘ the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest.’ If it was only her that was con- 
cerned, it would perhaps hardly be worth while 
meddling with things; but if you could do 
anything for the little girl, could get her into 
an institution, or something of that kind, it 
would be a good deed.” 

“That will be a difficult sort of matter to 
accomplish against the will of a parent,” I 
said; “however, I shall call and see the 
family.” And with this assurance I took my 
leave of Buy-’em-of-the-grower, thinking more 
highly of him than I had ever done before, 
though I had always entertained a good 

opinion of him. 

Two days later I called at the home of the 
Thompsons, where I found the mother and 
child busily engaged in “ bundling” water- 
creases. The place was woefully ill-furnished, 
but unlike the majority of such scantily- 
furnished homes, was thoroughly clean, and 
the mether and child might be said to be in 
keeping with the home in that, though very 
poorly clad, they were scrupulously neat and 
clean. The real age of the mother was pro- 
bably little, if any, more than thirty, but toil 
and trouble had so aged her that she might 
easily have been taken to be fifty. The age 
of Sweet Lavender, as it appeared she was 
generally called, was ten, and she was a well- 
grown, pretty-looking child of her years ; such 
a child as others beside old Buy-em would have 
thought it shame and pity to send street-sell- 
ing. As yet, however, it was easy to see that 
the nature of the child had not suffered de- 
terioration from her way of life. Whatever of 
evil influence there might be in such a life had 
fallen from her innocency of mind as from a 
shield, and the teaching that amid all her 
trials her mother had found means to bestow 
upon her, had fallen upon good ground. She 
was well-mannered ; though she had never 
been to other than a Sunday-school, she was 
a fair scholar, and, more than all, she had 
been taught a lesson but too seldom, alas ! 
taught to the children of the very poor—to 
, seek her Creator in the days of her youth. 

After this first visit I called pretty frequently, 

, and the mother was always pleased to receive 
| me, but it was evident she did not care to 
speak about her past life. Not, as I judged, 
from any sense of shame or desire for con- 
| cealment, but simply in a spirit of resignation. 


| 











Her thoughts, I fancy, were to the effect that 
her past was a painful one, and the evil 
wrought in it beyond recall or remedy, and that 
therefore it was the wiser plan to let the “ dead 
past bury its dead,” rather than keep alive 
memories that might give rise to bitterness of 
feeling. She bore her cross not only bravely, 
but uncomplainingly, uttering no murmur on 
her own account, no word of reproach against 
the worthless husband who had brought her 
to this low estate. No thought of leaving 
him had ever crossed her mind, her idea ap- 
parently being that his badness, and the fact 
that all others who knew him held him in 
scorn, were additional reasons why she should 
stand by him in wifely love and duty. Inany 
endeavour to interfere in the family arrange- 
ments Sing-song Thompson had, therefore, to 
be considered and consulted, and whenever I 
attempted to hint to him that the manner in 
which his daughter was employed was not 
perhaps all that could be desired for a young 
girl, or began to sound him on the subject of 
trying to get her admitted into some institu- 
tion where she would be fitted for better 
things, he, in the phrase of Buy-’em-of-the- 
grower, got on his~stilts, and talked very 
grandiloquently of his own flesh and blood, 
an Englishman’s home being his castle, insults 
offered to misfortune, and the like. So, with 
all the will to serve Sweet Lavender, I could 
not see my way to doing it; and indeed, see- 
ing that my visits were—after I had broken 
the ice with the father—likely to do her and 
her mother harm rather than good, I took to 
making my calls few and far between. 

I had learned nothing of the family that 
materially added to the-knowledge that I had | 
previously gathered from what Buy-’em-of-the- 
grower had told me. The story of their past 
life that he had managed to piece together 
was substantially accurate, while their life since 
they had been his neighbours was about as 
well known to him as to themselves. I told 
him of the failure of my efforts, whereupon, 
with a half-sigh, he exclaimed— 

“Ah, well, in course I’m sorry, sir, very 
sorry, but at the same time I can’t say that 
I’m much surprised. I pretty well expected 
as how he’d block the way ; he is the out-and- 
outest bad lot that ever I did come across, 
and I’ve known some baddish customers, mind 
you. However, there is this in it, sir, as the 
Book says, though ‘the spirit is willing, the 
flesh is weak,’ and the wife’s health won’t let 
her go slaving on much longer, and when she 
can’t work for him you'll see Mr. Sing-song will 
take himself off, and then, if no better offers 
for em, why neither mother nor child shall 
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want a friend while I have a home to call my 
own, or one coin to rub agen another.” 

He spoke in a quiet matter-of-fact tone, but 
he was none the less earnest on that account. 
He deliberately meant what he said, and 
when, about a year later, the day of trial 
came, he nobly kept his word. 

) That Sing-song Thompson was “a bad lot, . 
there could be no doubt. It was palpable 


that he was, and had been a thoroughly bad 
man—vain, bombastic, utterly and cruelly self- 
In esti- 


ish, lazy, cunning, and a drunkard. 








mating his character, however, at the period 
when I came to know him, I differed on one| 
material point from Buy-’em-of-the-grower. I 
was led to the conclusion that while there was 
a good deal of badness, there was also a little 
madness in his composition. It appeared to 
me that the shocks and irritation to which his 
overweening vanity must have been subjected | 
in the course of his downward career, had, in 
conjunction with hard living and hard drink- 
ing, affected his brain, and was slowly but 





surely undermining it further every day. This 
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view, as the event proved, was correct. The | 
following winter was a very severe one, and 
the suffering it entailed quite broke down 
Mrs. Thompson, despite the strongest efforts 
of her too willing spirit. 
and low-fever laid her prostrate. She had | 
been confined to her bed for two days without | 
having received the slightest medical aid, 
before the neighbours knew that she was ill. 
When they did discover how matters stood, 
the women in the street expressed their feeling 
by publicly, and in no very gentle style, 
“crying shame” on the husband for his neg- 





|of the public- houses. 
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|and peremptorily demanded assistance. 


An attack of ague | once “ got upon “the stilts,” 





lect. Under this goading Sing-song Thomp-' 
son rushed excitedly to the relieving office, | 
On, 
an attempt being made to question him, he at! 
and after denounc- 
ing the officials as a « menial pack,” utterly | 
unworthy of being mentioned in the same} 
breath as such a man as he, stalked out of the 
office and was seen no more at his home until 
a little after midnight—the “closing time ”| 
He was then carried 


'there full of drink, and a raving lunatic. | 


| Before noon he was removed by the proper 
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| 
‘authorities, but those intervening hours of 
terror had been sufficient to snap the last frail 
ithread of life in the unfortunate wife. Ill as 
she was, she had struggled from her bed to 
assist in the task of restraining and soothing 
|her husband, and when after his removal she 
lay down again, it was to die—and she knew 
\it. Her life for years past had, in very deed, 
| been a life of sorest hardship and bitterest 
| trial, but the end at last was peace. Buy-em- 
| of the- -grower and two female neighbours, who 
| had volunteered their services as nurses, were 
'with myself around her bed when the great 
|change came. Kind faces met her dying 
| glances, kindly hands lovingly and reverently 
| closed her eyes for her last long sleep. As 
| | regarded herself she seemed not to fear death, 
| but to welcome it as a friend and deliverer. 
| But the thought of her child seemed to weigh 
| heavily upon her mind, and so to speak to 
| still chain it to this world. Though for’a long 
time she lay silent, and with closed eyes, the 
workings of the thin, worm face told of a 
spirit ill at ease. 
| “O, my child, my poor child!” she at 
length feebly groaned out. “What will be- 
come @f her? If I could but know that she 
had a friend I should die happy.” 

She opened her eyes and looked round 
appealingly till her gaze met that of Buy-em- 
| of-the-grower’s. It was evident that he wished 
to speak, but was too strongly moved at the 
moment to command his voice. She fixed 
her eyes eagerly upon his face, and the chang- 
ing expression of her own countenance showed 
that something in his looks had given rise to 
| a feeling of hope in her breast. She became 
strongly agitated, and seeing this, the old man 
by a powerful effort controlled his emotion so 
far as to be able to speak. Taking her hand 
in his, sinking gently on to his knees by the 
bedside, and speaking in a low, earnest tone, 
he satd— 

“ She shall never want a friend while I live. 
Please God, I'll be a father to her as long as 
health and strength is left to me, and try to 
fit her to earn a living for herself by the time 
I’m past earning one for her.” 

She had slightly raised her head, but now 
she let it fall back on the pillow, and, with a 
sigh of relief, exclaimed— 

“Oh, Iam so happy! 
to me!” 

After this there was stillness and silence 
again for a minute or two, and then guiding 
his hand to her lips, she kissed it, and as she 
did so murmured— 

“You good, good man; you true Christian.” 

Buy-em-of-the-grower was not only affected, 


| 
| 


God is very good 








but confused by this expression of the dying 
woman’s gratitude, and being at a loss what 
to say, fell back upon “the Book,” muttering, 
rather incoherently, and yet not altogether 
unaptly, “‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not to one 
of the least of these, ye did it not to me.” 
Presently, becoming calmer, he gently with- 
drew his hand from hers, and in a kindly, 
significant tone, said, “ There are other things 
to be remembered, Mrs. Thompson.” 

She understood his meaning, and turning 
her gaze on me, said, in as emphatic a tone 
as her weakness would allow of— 

“T can pray with you now, sir.’ 

I had before prayed with ‘her, but though 
she had attempted to joi in the words, her 
thoughts had evidently been elsewhere. Now, 
however, with her mind relieved by Buy-’em- 
of-the-grower’s generous promise, she listened 
to my prayer with all intensity and fervency 
of spirit, occasionally repeatmg words of it 
after me, or giving vent to some prayerful 
exclamation of her own. “‘ Fathér, receive my 
spirit!” “Saviour, takeme. home !” were the 
last articulate words she uttered. Her lips 
continued to move as if in prayer for some 
time afterwards, and 4to judge from the smile 
that dawned upon her face when the spirit had 
passed to Him whogave it, with her death had 
no sting and tthe grave no victory. 

I have said that his neighbours credited 
Buy-’em-of-the-grower with ‘the possession of 
an “old stocking,” and they were right. He 
had “money to the good,” and out of his savings 
he paid for a modest funeral for Sweet Laven- 
der’s mother, and the child’s father dying a 
few weeks later, there was none to interfere 
with the old man’s intention of adopting her. 
From the hour that he took her under his 
roof, no father could have been kinder to her, 
or more thoughtful about her than he was, 
and certainly no child could have loved a 
parent more fondly than she grew to love him. 
It was a pleasant sight to see the proud and 
happy look of the old man, as all dressed in 
their “Sunday best” he trotted off to chapel 
with his son and his adopted daughter on 
either side of him; and to the few who were 
privileged to-witness the scene, it was yet a 
pleasanter sight to see the three seated around 
the fire of their cozy little living room reading 
their evening chapter from the Book, “verse 
and verse about.” 

When the girl was about fourteen, young 
Buy-’em went into the’service of a large 
market gardener, and only came home to his 
father’s on Sundays. This threw the other 
two more closely together, and if possible 
increased their affection for each other, and 
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perhaps it had something to do with bringing 
about a change in the relations between young 
Buy’em and the girl. When she was about 
sixteen I heard incidentally that they were 
“keeping company,” and meeting the old man 
some little time afterwards, I asked him if 
such was the case. 

“Well, you may say it is, and you may say 
{it isn’t,” was the answer. ‘‘ They haven't said 

anything to me right out yet, and as I can 
| trust em both, I haven’t asked ’em; but all 
the same I can see that they are as good as 
|sweethearting. You see they were always 
'very fond of each other, but I think they 
| hardly knew in which way till Jim went away 
‘from home. I do believe now, you know, 
|that they must have been a sort of little 
| sweethearts that there time, you remember, 
| when he got the black eye overher. Between 
| you and me, sir, it’s a making a man of him. 
| I can tell to a T how it is. He’s said to him- 
| self, ‘I should like to have Sweet for a wife, 
| but I should like too to have a nice home to 
| offer her, and to be able to keep her like a 
| little lady as she is, and so I shall go in hard 
|for trying to make something of myself.’ 
That’s just what he’s a doing anyway. He reads 
all sorts of work about farming and the like, 
and he goes toa night-school to learn chemistry 
and other things, as he says you must know 
nowadays if you mean to be up to the mark 
|in farming. As far as business goes, he don’t 
mean to beone of the It-was-my-father’s-custom- 
and-so-it-shall-be-mine kind. ‘Go-a-head’ is his 
motto, and he don’t mean standing still.” 

In one sense, at any rate, it turned out that 
young Buy~em certainly did not mean to stand 
still, for, provided with alittle capital, made up 
of some savings of his own and part of his 
father’s, he emigrated to Australia, and com- 
'menced farming there on his own account. 





Before he went Sweet Lavender and he were 
formally plighted ; and at the end of five years 
he returned to make her his wife, and take her 
and his father back with him. He was even 
then a comparatively well-to-do man, and in 
a fair way to in time become a rich one. 

After what I have had to tell of him here, 
it will readily be believed that, notwithstand- 
ing his “ grumpiness” of manner, Buy-’em-of- 
the-grower was one of the kindest of men. 
Though never slow to utter reproof where he 
considered it needful, even those to whom he 
most frequently administered a “ tongue- 
dressing” did him the justice of believing him 
to be one of the noblest and best hearted of 
the characters of the district. On the day fixed 
for his departure, he was compelled to hold a 
sort of farewell vée,and more than one rough 
coster, who had probably never shed a tear 
since their childhood, fairly broke down, as they 
wrung his hand and‘ bade him a last good-bye. 

I took my own farewell of him as the ship 
was leaving the dock. I found him sad of- 
mood, but characteristically finding consola- 
tion for himself in “‘ the Book,” as he invari- 
ably styled the Bible. 

“T had always thought, sir,” he said, with 
a slight tremble in his voice, “to have had 
my old bones laid beside my wife’s ; but, after 
all, sir, it don’t matter much, it was only a 
fancy of mine. If wedo but live as the Book 
tells us, it don’t matter whether we are buried 
in England or Australia, or, as far as that goes, 
at the bottom of the sea. There is no know- 
ledge in the grave; and we shall all meet 
again on the great day, when in the twinkling 
of an eye the dead shall be raised incor- 
ruptible, and the mortal put on immortality.” 
He was looking dreamily skyward as he spoke, 
and his gaze was still fixed above till he 
became lost to my sight. 





HE red sun is sinking, 
And father at sea 
Is sure to be thinking 
Of baby and me. 


The sou’-west is blowing, 
The breakers are high ; 

May God guard his going, 
If danger is nigh ! 








LULLABY. 


Whilst father is keeping 
His watch in the storm, 

And mother is weeping, 
Our baby sleeps warm. 


When winter is over, 
And spring decks the lea, 
May winds waft our rover 


To baby and me! 
M. B. 
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THE POETICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


III.—THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 
Hirst Part. 


HE word “ Psalm” (Wadpds) means pri- 
marily a playing on the harp or lyre, 
from that it came to denote the harp itself, 
then the song that accompanies the playing, 
and at length in the plural a collection of 
such songs. In this last sense it is used in 
Luke xxiv. 44, of the collection of sacred 
songs in the Old Testament. Elsewhere in 
the New Testament this is cited as “ the 
Book of Psalms” (Luke xx. 42; Acts i. 20). 
By the LXX. the title “Psalter” (7rd 
WaAdrypiov) is given to it, and this has passed 
into common usage in modern times, though 
it is not used in the authorised English ver- 
sion, or in any of the principal European ver- 
sions, that of Luther excepted. In the printed 
Hebrew Bibles the title is simply Zehi//eem 
(@°>r), “ Hymns,” or “ Songs of Praise.” 

The place which the Psalter occupies in 
the Authorised Version is the same as in the 
LXX, and the Vulgate, which place the 
poetical books immediately after the historical 
in the following order—Job, Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, with the 
exception of Lamentations, which, as the 
production of Jeremiah, is placed after his 
prophecies. In the Hebrew canon, the 
Psalms are placed in the third division of the 
sacred books the Ketubheem, or Hagiographa, 
and stand at the head of the list, though in 
some MSS. of the Spanish class this place is 
occupied by the Chronicles. Their place 
among the Hagiographa is due to reasons 
probably of a liturgical character. 

The collection is divided into five books : 
(1.) i—xli.; (2.) xlii—lxxii.; (3.) Ixxiii.— 
Ixxxix. ; (4.) xc.—cvi.; (5.) cviiicl. The 
termination of each of the four first of these 
divisions is marked by a doxology of one or 
two verses, not originally forming part of the 
psalm to which it is appended, but introduced 
by those who collected the psalms to indicate 
in a worthy manner the close of the section. 
These doxologies are found in the LXX. and 
in all the ancient versions, which sufficiently 
attests their antiquity. Epiphanius suggests 
(De mens. et ponderib. c. 5) that this fivefold 
division was adopted in pursuance of a qui- 
nary arrangement of the sacred books, which 
he thinks pervades the Old Testament, and 
which certainly is exhibited in the fivefold 
division of the Law, the Pentateuch ; so that 
this, he says, becomes another Pentateuch 





(jore clvar xat aird adAynv mevrarevxov). 
The Psalms have also been divided accord- 
ing to their subjects, differently by different 
writers. This is not surprising, seeing the 
contents of the psalms are varied and often 
intermingled. A simple division of them is 
into general and special, the former including 
such as have no special reference to any 
individual case or historical fact, the latter 
including such as were occasioned by some- 
thing in the experience of individuals or the 
community which made a deep impression 
on the mind of the poet. To the former belong 
(1.) Hymns of Praise to God, in which He is 
adored as the Creator and Lord of the 
universe (as ¢g. Ps. viii., xix., xxix., lxv., 
civ., cxlviii.), or as the Preserver, Guide, and 
Helper of his people (as eg. Ps. ciii., cv., 
Cvi., cxiii., cxlv.). (2.) Didactic Psalms, in 
which some religious or moral truth is set 
forth, the true worship of God is celebrated 
as opposed to idol worship and mere formal 
service, the worth of God’s law is set forth, 
the excellency and felicity of the pious is 
declared, and exhortations to godliness and 
obedience are given (compare Ps. xv., xxxvii., 
xlix., 1., Ixxviii., cxix., cxxvili., Cxxxiii.). 
To the second class belong (1.) Those in 
which a special reference to the Psalmist’s 
own person is made. In these sometimes 
thanksgivings for mercies received is the 
prominent tone of the psalm (xxx., xxxii., 
XXxiv., Cxvi.), sometimes lamentation under 
affliction or oppression (Vi., vii., xxii., Xxxviil., 
XXxix., xli., lv., lvi., lxxxviii.), sometimes peni- 
tential confession (xxv., xxxviii., xxxix., li.), 
and sometimes joyful confidence in God and 
prayer to Him for blessing (xxiii., xxvi., 
XXVli., XXX., XXXVi., lxii., Ixiii.). (2.) Those in 
which the writer speaks as the representative 
of the community to which he belongs, or a 
certain portion of it, either as expressing 
their common: views and feelings (xiv., liii., 
Iviii.), or as giving thanks to God for deliver- 
ance out of calamity or for benefits conferred 
(xlvii., xlviii., Ixvi., Ixvii., xxiii. Ixxvi., xcviii., 
CxVill., CXXiv., Cxxvi.), or as supplicating help 
in trouble (x., xliv., lix., Ix., Ixxiv., Ixxvii., 
Ixxix., 1xxx., Ixxxiii., xc., Cvili.), or as triumph- 
ing in victory (xxiv., xlvii., Ixviii.). (3.) Those 
in which a king thanks God for deliverance 
from or victory over his enemies, or in which 
the Psalmist offers prayer or expresses good 
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wishes for the king (ii., xviii., xx., xxi., xlv., 
Ixxii., cx.). Of the psalms falling under this 
last head, the greater part are strictly 
Messianic ; and the same has to be said of 
some belonging to the second head, which, 


though called forth by circumstances or events | 
in the writer’s personal experience, and hav- | 


ing probably a primary reference to himself, 
have in their chief design and deepest mean- 
ing a reference to the Messiah who was 
to come. Such are Ps. xvi., xxii., xl., xli. 

At what time the Psalms were collected 
into one body, is not certainly known. Most 
probably the collection was made gradually ; 
for had it been made at once, by one person 
or several acting conjointly, some principle 
of arrangement would have been adopted; 
the psalms would have been arranged ac- 
cording to their authors or their subjects ; 
whereas, as we have them, they are put to- 
gether without any principle of arrangement. 
Such a subscription also as that appended to 
Ps. lxxii., “The prayers of David the son 
of Jesse are ended,” can be accounted for 
only on the supposition that the first seventy- 
two psalms formed a collection by them- 
selves, and that when additions were made 
to the collection, the original part was 
marked off as Davidic, because David oc- 
cupies the chief place among those who 
wrote the psalms of which it is composed. 
No person having the entire collection, as 
we have it, before him, would have dreamt 
of inserting such a notice in the middle of it. 
That the collection was completed by Nehe- 
miah has been thought probable from the 
statement in 2 Macc. xii. 13: “And he 
[Nehemiah], founding a library, gathered 
together the [writings] concerning the kings 
and those of the prophets, and those of 
David,” by which last expression the Psalter 
is probably meant. That the completion 
of the collection cannot be put later than 
the time of Nehemiah is rendered almost 
certain by the fact that the doxology 
appended to the fourth division of the 
Psalter (Ps. civ. 48) is quoted by the writer 
of the Chronicles (1 Chron. xvi. 36), which 
proves that the Psalter, with its doxologies 
marking the close of each part, must have 
been arranged before the composition of the 
Books of Chronicles. 

Some differences exist as to the number- 
ing of the psalms between the Hebrew text 
and the LXX. and Vulgate. By the latter, 
Ps. ix. and x. are united, also Ps. cxiv. and 
cxv.; on the other hand, Ps. cxvi. is divided 
into two, the second beginning at ver. 10; 
aiso Ps. cxlvii., the second beginning at ver. 


12. Hence, in the LXX. and Vulgate, as 
| well as in the writings of the Greek and 
Latin fathers, these psalms are numbered 
differently from the Hebrew, which the 
English version follows. thus :— 


HEBREW TEXT. LXX., VULGATE. 





j Psalm ix., x. Psalm ix. 
xi.—cxiii. X.—Cxii. 
CXiv., CXV. cxiii. 
cxvi. CxiV., CXV. 
cxvii.—cxlvi. cxvi.—cxlv. 
cxlvii. cxlvi, cxlvii. 
cxlviii.—cl. cxlviii.—cl. 


It is probable that as respects Ps. ix. and 
|x. the LXX. have done rightly in uniting 
j them; but as respects the others, the ar- 
| rangement in the Hebrew is to be preferred. 
| It is not improbable that in some of the 
| psalms, where the Hebrew and the LXX. 
| present the same arrangement, it was not 
| originally as they give it. Thus Ps. xlii. and 
xliii, seem to be parts of one poem, and should 
be united ; on the other hand, Ps. xxiv. seems 
to contain two distinct poems, the one (ver. 
1—6) describing those who may go up to 
the hill of God (comp. Ps. xv.), the other 
(ver. 7—10) referring to the bringing of the 
ark or to the triumphant entrance of the Mes- 
siah into the temple. Ps. cxvii. should pro- 
bably be united to the following psalm ; and 
Ps, xxvii. should probably be divided at ver. 
7, where a totally different strain begins. 
That some confusion should occur in a 
matter of this sort, will not appear surpris- 
ing when it is remembered that in the 
Hebrew MSS. the psalms were not as with 
us distinguished by numbers, but were sepa- 
rated only by a slight stroke or by each 
beginning with a new line, a distinction 
which might easily in the course of tran- 
scription be obliterated or overlooked. 

That the psalms, as we now have them, 
have been for the most part preserved in 
their integrity as originally composed cannot 
be questioned. It would not be wonderful, 
indeed, had many alterations gradually crept 
in; for as we find that even in modern times 
poetical compositions which are much in 
popular use get altered, sometimes seriously, 
from their original form as they pass from 
mouth to mouth and hand to hand (as our 
modern Church hymn-books abundantly tes- 
tify), it may be supposed that this was much 
more likely to happen when such composi- 
tions were committed only to writing and 
could be disseminated only by transcription 
or oral repetition. That some such altera- 
tions have been made cannot be doubted 
when we compare Ps. xviii. as it appears in 
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the Psalter with the version of it in 2 Sam.} modern times. It receives some support 
xxii. The latter may be presumed to present | from 2 Macc. ii. 13, where the psalms col- 
the psalm in its original form ; but before it | lected by Nehemiah in the Temple Biblio- 
was placed in the Psalter some alterations | theca are called those of David (ra rot Aavid), 


had crept in, which are retained in the psalm 
as it appears in that collection. It is sup- 
posed also that some later additions have 
been appended to some of the psalms. Thus 
the concluding verses of Psalm li. can hardly 
be regarded as appropriate to the times of 
David, when the walls of Jerusalem were in 
no need of being built up, and when the 
sacrificial institute was in full observance. 
The same may be said of the concluding 
verses of Ps. lxix. In both these cases the | 
concluding verses were probably added dur- 
ing the exile ; and, falling in with the feelings | 
and desires of the Jews, they established | 
themselves in the popular hymnology, and 
so came to be retained in the collection of 
psalms designed for liturgical and popular 
use. By some, Ps. xxv. 22 and Ps. cxxxi. 3 
have been adduced as instances of a similar | 
kind; but these are more doubtful. But | 
whilst it is admitted that certain alterations | 
have taken place, and that others may have | 
been made, the number of such is so small 
as to leave the zutegrity of the book as a 
whole unimpaired. 

Authors of the Psalms. Most of the Psalms 
have inscriptions which announce the names | 
of their authors respectively, and in some | 
cases indicate the circumstances under which | 
the psalm was composed. Seventy-three | 
psalms are thus ascribed to David, iii—ix., xi. | 
—XXIX., XXX., XXXi., XXXil., Xxxiv.—xli., li— | 
Ixv., Ixviii.—Ixx., Ixxxvi., ci., ciii., cviii—cx., | 
CXXil., CXXIV., CXXXi., CXXxili., Cxxxvili.—clxy. ; | 
two to Solomon (Ixxii.andcxxvii.),oneto Moses 
(xc.), twelve to Asaph (1. and lxxiii.—Ixxxiii.), 
eleven to the sons of Korah (xlii.—xlix., 
Ixxxiv., Ixxxv., Ixxxvii., Ixxxviii., the last of 
which is especially assigned to Heman the 
Ezrahite), and one to Ethan the Ezrahite 
(Ixxxix.) ; the remaining fifty are anonymous, 
and of these thirty-four are without any in- | 
scriptions, and are hence designated in the 
Talmud orphans. One of these, cxxxii., is | 
undoubtedly to be assigned to David from | 
internal evidence, and probably not a few) 
besides were written by him; the LXX. | 
ascribe to him, besides these, Ps. xxxiii., 
xliii., xci., xciv.—xcix., civ. In the Talmud 


and from such passages in the New Tes- 
tament as Acts 1.16; il. 25; Heb. iv. 7— 
especially the last, where David is cited as if 


| he were the author of the whole Psalter. 


But whilst we may accept these New ‘Testa- 
ment references as vindicating for David the 
autharship of the particular psalms quoted, 
they cannot be fairly regarded as afiirming 
that he wrote all the psalms. Such expressions 
as that in the Second Book of Maccabees, 
and that in Heb. iv. 7, may be explained on 
the principle that, as David was not only the 
leading psalmist, eminently “ the sweet singer 
of Israel,” by whom the larger portion of the 
psalms was composed, but also the originator 
of the entire institute and service for which 
chiefly the psalms were intended, the whole 
collection came in common speech, for 
brevity’s sake, to be named from him, just as 
the Book of Proverbs has come to be named 
from Solomon, though the book itself attests 
that he composed only portions of it. It is 
remarkable that to ndéne of the prophets are 
any of the psalms ascribed. It seems, how- 
ever, not improbable that some of them were 
composed by the prophets, especially such 
as belong to the period of the exile and the 
period following the return from the cap- 
tivity; as, for instance, Ps. cil., cxxvi., 
CXXXV1., Cxxxvii., probably also Ixxxv., xcvil., 
xcviilil. Some critics would assign a number 
of the psalms to the time of the Maccabees ; 
but for this there is no good reason, and it is 
negatived by the fact that the collection of 
the psalms was certainly made before that 
date, as shown above. 

Besides giving the names of authors, these 
inscriptions furnish, in the case of several of 
the psalms ascribed to David, a notice of the 
occasion on which the psalm was composed. 
Thus, Ps. iii. is said to have been written by 
him when he fled from his son Absalom ; 
Ps. vii. is described as a song which he sang 
to the Lord concerning the words of Cush 
the Benjamite ; Ps. xvili. is said to have been 
spoken by him in the day that the Lord 
delivered him from the hand of his enemies, 
and from the hand of Saul; Ps. xxx. is re- 
ferred to the dedication of the house, which 








(Cod. Pesach., c. x. fol. 117), and by some | some understand as the .house of David's 
of the Christian Fathers, all the Psalms | residence, others the sanctuary, others the 
are regarded as produced by David (Au-| place selected for the temple, while others 
gustin. De Civitate Dei, xvii. 14; Chrysost. | think the inscription refers to the use of the 
Prolegg. ad Psaimos), and this opinion has | psalm at the dedication of the second temple; 
extensively prevailed among Christians in| De Wette thinks that the words merely indi- 
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cate some well-known melody to which this 
psalm was to be sung; Ps. xxxiv. is said to 
have been written when he changed his 
behaviour before Abimelech, who drove him 
away, and he departed; Ps. li. is said to 
have been composed by him on the occasion 
of Nathan’s coming to him after his sin with 
Bathsheba ; Ps. lii. is referred to the occasion 
“when Doeg the Edomite came and told Saul, 
and said to him, David is come to the house 
of Abimelech ;” Ps, liv. to the occasion when 
‘the Ziphites came and said to Saul, Doth 
not David hide himself with us?” Ps. lvi., 
when the Philistines took him to Gath; Ps. 
Ivii. to the time when he fled from Saul in 
the cave; Ps. lix. to the time when Saul 
sent, and they watched the house to kill 
him; Ps. lx., when he strove with Aram- 
naharaim and with Aram-zobah, when Joab 
returned and smote of Edom in the valley of 
Salt twelve thousand; Ps. Ixiii., when he 
was in the wilderness of Judah; Ps. cxlii., 
when he was in the cave. 

To some of the psalms an inscription is 
prefixed indicating the object or special use 
of the psalm. Thus Ps, xxxvili. and Ps. lxx. 
are said to be designed to call to remem- 
brance ; Ps. xcii. is said to be for the Sab- 
bath ; Ps. cii. is for the afflicted, “‘ when he is 
overwhelmed, and poureth out his complaint 
before the Lord ;” Pss. cxx.—cxxxiv. are 
called Songs of Degrees, or of the Goings up, 
and were probably designed for those who 
went up at the stated feasts to Jerusalem. 
Closely related to this are certain terms indi- 
cative of the character of the psalm as a com- 
position. These are AZizmor, Psalm; Sheer, 
Song (often combined with Aismor) ; Mich- 


tam; Maskeel; Tehillah, Song of Praise; | 


Tephillah, Prayer; Shiggaion. (See on these, 
Sunpay Macazine for October, p. 45.) Of 
the other inscriptions the greater part appear 
to be musical notes, either directions for the 
conduct of the psalmody or names of musical 
instruments. They are, 1. “ALayyeleth hash- 
shachar, “Upon,” or “ After, the hind of the 
morning” (Ps. xxii.) Some take this as the 
name of an instrument, others as denoting 
the subject of the psalm ; but in the opinion 
of the best scholars it indicates some well- 
known song, to the melody of which this was 
to be sung. This song probably had refer- 
ence to the sun, which the Arabian poets 
call “ The Gazelle.” The same is probably the 
explanation of, 2.’A/-yonath’aylaym rechogeem 
(Ivi.), “ After the dove of the distant Tere- 
binths.” 3. ’A/ Zashchith, “ Destroy not” 
(Ivii.—lix., xxv.) ; probably the beginning of 
another ode, to the melody of which these 








were to be sung. 4. Gitteeth (viii, 1xxxi., 
Ixxxiv.) ; from Gath, a wine-press, or Gath, 
the city of the Philistines ; either a musical 
instrument, or, more probably, the name of 
a melody sung at the vintage festivals, or 
brought from Gath. 5. Zamnatstsayach, **'To 
the leader.” This is prefixed to no fewer than 
fifty-three psalms. In Ps. xxxix. it is fol- 
lowed by Jeduthun, and in Ps. 1xii. and Ixxvii. 
by upon Jeduthun. In 1 Chron. xvi. 41, 42, 
and xxv. 1, Jeduthun is mentioned as one of 
the leaders of the music in the service of the 
sanctuary appointed by David ; and probably 
his name was extended to the band of singers 
over which he presided ; so that the meaning 


of the whole formula is, “To the leader or | 


precentor of the Jeduthunites.” 6. Macha- 


ath (\u.) and AZachalath Le annoth, “ Macha- | 


lath for singing” (Ixxxviii.) ; probably the name 
of a musical instrument, played as an accom- 


paniment to the voice ; perhaps a cittern or | 


guitar. 7. JVegeenoth (vi., liv., lv., 1xi., lxxvi.), 
with the preposition signifying «fon prefixed, 
supposed to be a general name for stringed 
instruments. 8. Vehecloth (v.), with the pre- 
position 40 or upon prefixed ; probably a flute 


by others to refer to the softer style in which 
the psalm was to be sung. In 1 Chron. xv. 


against shemeeneeth, the octave or deepest 
note, the ground tone or bass; and from 
this it is inferred that it denotes the higher 


young females are most adapted. 10. ’A- 


(xlv., Ixix., Ixxx.), S/ushan means lily, and 
is probably here the name of some instru- 
| ment of a lily shape, perhaps a cymbal. Why 
it should be joined with Aydu‘h, “ testimony,” 
| remains obscure. 

| In seventy-one of the psalms the word 
| Se/ah occurs, generally at the end of a strophe, 
| but sometimes in the middle of a verse or 
| sentence (as in Ps. lv. 20 [19]; lvii. 4 [3]; 
| Ixviii. 33 [32], &c. On this obscure word 
| much has been written and many explana- 
| tions have been offered of it. It is most 
| probably a musical adnotation ; but what it 
| signifies is very uncertain. The LXX. render 
lit by dudadwa, which Suidas says means a 
| change of melody (péAovs évadAay)), but 
which may mean also az interlude ; and with 
| this accords the explanation which St. Jerome 
tells us (Zpist. ad Marc. Opp., tom. iii. 
p. 64, ed. Francof., 1684) some in his day 
| gave of the word, viz., that as the psalms 


| Were sung by the voice to an instrument, this 








or pipe. 9.’Alamoth, “ Maidens,” (xlvi.); sup- | 
posed by some to be a musical instrument, | 


20, the word occurs where it is set over | 


notes, the soprano for which the voices of 


Shushan’ Ayduth (\x.), and’ Al Shoshanneem | 
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word indicated when there was to be a cessa- 
tion of the singing and a playing of the in- 
strument only. This is confirmed by the 
meaning of the word, probably the imperative 
ef the verb salah (7192) “to suspend,” and so 
equivalent to Hold! or Pause! In Ps. 
xix. 17 we find the word joined with Aiggayon, 
which means the soft music of the harp, so 
that Higgayon Selah probably means “ Harp 
music; Pause!” just as in modern music the 
place where a harp solo came in might be 
noted. An old opinion is that Selah is not 
properly a word, but is made up of the initial 
letters of three words, viz., sobh /ema’ 
hashshar, “ return back, singer,” equivalent to 
the Da Capo of modern music, or siman /ish- 
noth Aaqeel, sign for a change of tone or key. 
It has been thought a fatal objection to this 
that such abbreviations, however common 
among modern Jews, were unknown to the 
ancients. But Jerome ascribes this sugges- 
tion to Aquila, whom he describes as “ ver- 
borum Hebrzorum diligentissimus explica- 
tor;” so the antiquity of the practice is 
perhaps greater than is commonly supposed. 

It yet remains to inquire what authority is 
to be attached to these inscriptions. That 
some of those which assign the names of the 
authors are contemporary with the psalm 
itself, and were placed before it by the author 
himself, is not improbable ; for it seems to 
haye been customary with the Hebrew as it is | 
with the Arabian and Persian poets to prefix 
their names to their songs; comp. eg. Isa. | 





xxxviii. 9; Hab. iii. 1; 2Sam.i. 18; xxii. 1; 
xxiil. 5; 1 Chron.. xvi. 7, &c. Even, how- 
ever, if this be not admitted, the inscriptions 
are so ancient that they convey a traditionary 
belief which is not to be rejected. We 
cannot, however, suppose that the psalms 
ascribed to Asaph were all composed by the 
Asaph of David’s time; some of them are 
doubtless by him, for in 2 Chron. xxix. 30, 
he is called “the Seer,” which implies, like 
the Latin vates, the gift of poetry, while 
others are probably the composition of some 
of the Asaphites, or sons of Asaph, who 
formed part of the musical staff in the Temple; 
Ps, Ixxiv., for instance, must be assigned to 
a later date than the time of David, and the 
saine also must be said of Ps. lxxix. The 
psalms ascribed to the sons of Korah are to 
be regarded as emanating from that body, the 
composition of individuals belonging to it, 
and of whom two, Heman and Ethan, are 
specially named. ‘The musical notes may be 
safely regarded as of great antiquity, and as 
probably contemporaneous with the psalm 
itself, or at least with its introduction into 
the service of the sanctuary. Of the state- 
ments as to the occasion of the composition 
of the psalm, it can only be said that what 
credit is due to tradition in such matters 
is due to them; they are to be accepted, but 
not implicitly relied on; their accuracy must 
be tested by the contents of the psalm to 
which each is prefixed. 
W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 
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Il.—THE PERSECUTIONS.—LETTER OF PLINY 


TO TRAJAN. IGNATIUS. POLYCARP, MARTYRS 


OF LYONS AND VIENNE. 


© tenes is no evidence that the persecu- 
tion of the Christians by Nero was 
formally extended beyond the limits of 
Rome itself. There was no reason why 
he should entertain any personal animosity 
against the Christians, nor is there any proof 
that he did. At any rate, Christians and 
Pagans alike were, soon after the events re- 
lated in our last article, relieved from his 
follies and his crimes by his assassination 
in A.D. 68. And for several years Christi- 
anity received no notice, favourable or un- 
favourable, from the central government. 
But if we speak of Christianity enjoying a 
quiet time, it must be borne in mind this 
only means that no severe or general per- 





secution was definitely set in motion against 
it by the imperial government. Petty per- 
secutions from society, from the populace, 
and from local magistrates were always going 
on, more or less. The execution of the 
Christians in Rome, on the odious charge of 
setting fire to the city, must, wherever it was 
believed, have seriously affected their position. 
The amount of suffering would depend upon 
the character of the people and the officials 
in each place. Where the inhabitants of 
large towns were passionately addicted to the 
games of the circus, to theatrical entertain- 
ments, to religious ceremonials on a grand 
scale, there the absence of the Christians on 
all such occasions would expose them always 
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to derision and dislike, often to positive ill- 
usage, especially if they were so numerous as 
to damage the professional interests of that 
numerous class which derived a living from 
supplying the demands of popular amuse- 
ment and*-popular superstition — garland- 
sellers, makers of images and shrines, sellers 
of incense, and many more. Under such 
circumstances, numerous and grave charges 
were brought against them before the local 
governor; they were represented as mis- 
chievous disturbers of national customs, 
tamperers with the national religion, inter- 
ferers with trade; it was hinted that their 
unlawful assemblies were held in secret, not 
to worship, but to hatch political intrigues, 
or to practise the foulest immorality. In fact, 
all these charges would run into one, and 
that the most damaging which could come to 
the ears of a Roman governor—the charge 
of being “ bad citizens.” The times which 
immediately succeeded the death of Nero 
were times Of great political agitation ; the 
conflict of parties which attended the rapid 
rise and fall of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, 
and the establishment of Vespasian’s dynasty, 
kept the empire in a state of ferment. The 
great aim of a patriotic provincial ruler in such 
times was to keep things quiet ; to repress all 
strange and novel practices, especially any in 





which a dangerous political tendency might 

possibly lurk. If he was timid or indolent, 

the most convenient proceeding for him was | 
to inflict severe punishment on the hated | 
sectaries ; it secured him popularity, and pro- | 
bably the reputation of being an active and | 
zealous servant of the government. 

But such a short and easy settlement of 
the difficulty could not satisfy men of a more 
inquiring, conscientious, and humane dispo- 
sition. Such a man was Pliny the younger, 
who was appointed governor of Bithynia in 
the reign of Trajan, about a.p. 112. Soon 
after his appointment, he had received an 
anonymous accusation of a number of per- 
sons ‘‘as Christians.” The simplicity of the | 
charge proves that, in that part, at least, of | 
the empire, the name Christian conveyed 
some definite meaning, and that the profes- | 
sion of Christianity was regarded as in itself | 
a punishable offence. Pliny was a man 
thoroughly bent on discharging his duty with 
loyal fidelity ; but in the spirit, as he himself 
says, of a philosopher, not of a mere soldier. 
Trajan had issued an edict against the for- 





mation of guilds or clubs, as possible sources | 


of conspiracy, and centres of political dis- 
content. 


III. ws. 





it down with a stern hand. And appearances 
were against it: the Christians were not of 
one race like the Jews, and their religion, 
consequently, was not a national - religion. 
The Christian community was composed of 
various races and ranks, bound together by 
some intimate but mysterious tie ; meeting in 
secret to celebrate some dark and unknown 
rites. If, as is probable, the fifteenth anni- 
versary of Trajan’s accession was celebrated 
about this time, their absence from the public 
festivities and religious ceremonials would be 
especially marked and offensive. So domi- 
nant was the sect becoming in that part of 
the empire, that there was a visible falling 
off in the attendance of worshippers at the 
temples, and in the number of beasts pur- 
chased for sacrifice. Pliny felt that it behoved 
him to inquire into the real practices of this 
singular society ; and, indeed, the frequent 
indictments laid before him, accusing persons 
of the crime of Christianity, forced the subject 
upon his notice. He had felt perplexed how 
to deal with them ; and being accustomed to 
communicate all the details of his official life 
in the most unreserved way to his master, 
Trajan, he resolved to let hifa know how he 
had acted so far, and ask him how he should 
act in future. He begins his letter by saying 
that as he had never been present at the 
trials held upon Christians in other parts of 
the empire, he was doubtful as to the nature 
and extent of the punishment usually inflicted 
on them. Were they to be positively searched 
out? Was any regard to be paid to differences 
in the age and health of the culprits? Did 


| the mere profession of Christianity constitute 


guilt, or only if accompanied by moral 
offences? Meanwhile, he had endeavoured 
to act with mingled firmness and discretion 
in the cases submitted to his decision. - He 
had asked the accused whether they were 
Christians ; if they acknowledged the de- 
signation, he repeated his question two or 
three times, and if they persisted in the same 
answer he ordered them to be executed ; for 
he felt little doubt that such obstinate con- 
tumacy ought to be punished, whatever their 
tenets might be. If any of the culprits were 
Roman citizens, he sent them to be tried in 
Rome. These measures, however, he con- 
fesses, seemed only to promote the offence 
which they were intended to repress. An 
anonymous paper was submitted to him, con- 
taining a long list of persons accused of 
Christianity. ‘They were summoned into his 
presence ; they were required to curse Christ, 


If the Christian brotherhood had | to offer prayers to the effigies of the national 
any such tendency, Pliny was prepared to put | 


gods, and to adore, with offerings of wine 
24, 
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and incense, the statue of the emperor. 
Several accepted the test, either declaring 
that they never had been Christians, or that 
they long had ceased to be so. These last, 
however, affirmed that the sum total of their 
fault or error was that they had been accus- 
tomed to meet on a certain day before dawn 
and sing a hymn together, alternately, to 
Christ as a God ; and that, so far from any 
immoral proceedings, they bound themselves 
by a vow to abstain from theft, robbery, 
adultery, and fraud; they commonly met a 
second time in the day, when they partook 
together of a simple and innocent meal. 
Pliny’s alarms, if he had any, may have been 


Trajan, in his reply, expressed his thorough 
approval of the course pursued. He added 
that no search after the Christians was to be 
instituted, but if convicted on trial they were 
to be punished. If any. one denied his 
Christianity, and proved his denial by doing 
adoration to the national deities, he was to 
be pardoned, however much suspected in 
time past, Anonymous indictments were to 
be dismissed as worthless, “they are mis- 
chievous precedents, and quite at varlance 
with the spirit of our age.” * 





* “ Pessimi exempli nec nostri szculi est.”—Ep. 97. 











+ 


pacified by these statements ; but his per- 
plexities were not removed. He caused 
two Christian handmaids, apparently “ dea- 
conesses ” (“ quze ministre dicebantur”), to be 
put to the torture in the hope of wringing 
some further revelations from them, but in 
vain ; he could only come to the conclusion 
that Christianity was a “perverse, fanatical 
superstition ;” he regretted its rapid diffusion 
among persons of all ages and ranks, both in 
the town and country, but hoped that by firm 
yet moderate measures, the spread of the in- 
fection might be checked. Meanwhile, he 
respectfully solicited the emperor’s judgment 
and advice. * 











Polycarp’s Prayer. 


These celebrated letters throw not a little 
light on the condition of Christians at this 
period. It is clear that Christianity was 
regarded as a direct offence against the state, 
and as such was amenable to punishment ; 
but that the extent to which the law was 
enforced against it varied in different places 
according to the character of the local ruler, 
and of the people. Pliny satisfied himself 
that the vulgar suspicions were groundless ; 
| and such an ancient testimony from a Pagan 
| to the pure and simple character of Chris- 








- Pliny’s “Letters to Trajan,” Ep. 96. 
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tian life and Christian worship has justly 
been regarded as a noble monument of the 
faith, and the letter itself has been well 
named the “First Apology for Christianity.” 
At the same time, neither Pliny nor Trajan 
seem to have made any philosophic kind of 


inquiry into the Christian creed, such as, 


might have enabled them to form a serious 
opinion on its merits and claims. Hence 
they treated it as a mere superstition, harm- 
less indeed, but despicable; and though its 
votaries were to be protected from irregular 


| persecution, yet their contumacious adhesion 


to a religion which had never been licensed 
by a state fully deserved, in their view, the 
penalty of a legal prosecution. 

A few years later the Christians were again 
the prominent objects of popular animosity 
in another quarter. This time the sacrifice 
of an illustrious victim has to be recorded. 
The Emperor was at Antioch in the winter of 
the year 114, There he had assembled his 
forces in preparation for a grand campaign 
against the enemies of the empire on the 
eastern frontier. During his sojourn Antioch 
was visited by a most appalling earthquake ; 
houses, palaces, theatrgs, temples, came crash- 
ing down. The city was crowded with troops, 
ambassadors, and tributary princes; several 
pérsons of distinction, including one of the 
consuls for the year, perished. The Emperor 
himself was in great peril, and only escaped 
from a tottering house with difficulty through 
a window, aided by a man of gigantic stature, 
The affrighted population took refuge for 
several days in the circus. Whence this blow 
but from the offended gods ? and whence the 
anger of the gods but from the desertion of 
their temples and sacrifices by the miscreant, 
unloyal Christians? It was time to appease 
the popular panic by striking a telling blow 
at this unpopular sect. Their aged Bishop 
Ignatius, who had known St. John and 
governed the Christians of Antioch for nearly 
half a century, was so eminent, that his death 
might strike terror into the hearts, not only 
of his own flock, but of Christians throughout 
the empire. It is to be feared that the 
account of his interview with Trajan must 
be dismissed as fabulous; but the fact is cer- 
tain that in January, A.D. 115, or a few weeks 
after the disastrous earthquake, Ignatius was 
sent forth by command of the Emperor on 
his long journey to Rome, there to be de- 
voured by wild beasts in the savage sports of 
the amphitheatre. Through Asia Minor to 
Troas, across the sea from Troas to Neapolis, 
across the Macedonian continent from Ne- 
apolis to Epidamnus, across the sea again 


and round the south of Italy from Epidamnus 
to the mouth of the Tiber, was the aged pre- 
late hurried by his keepers. Much had he 
longed to land where St. Paul had landed, 
and tread in the footsteps of his mighty fore- 
runner in martyrdom, as he approached the 
great capital of the empire ; but his guards 
would not indulge the wish, lest they should 
fail to reach Rome in time for the festival at 
which he was destined to suffer. By pushing 
forward from Portus, the harbour of Rome, 
with all speed, they arrived in time to expose 
him in the amphitheatre on the last day of 
the games. The passionate longings which 
he had expressed for his martyrdom, “ that 
as the wheat of God he might be ground by 
the teeth of the beasts, and become the pure 
bread of Christ ;” that “the beasts might 
become his tomb, and so utterly destroy his 
body that the remains might not be burden- 
some to any one,” were literally fulfilled. 
The ferocious animals tore him to atoms, so 
that nothing was left but a few of the harder 
and larger bones, which were reverently col- 
| lected by the brethren and conveyed by their 
| pious care to Antioch. Christianity was not 
| depressed, but rather stimulated by the sacri- 
| fice of this distinguished victim. As he passed 
from city to city, his quiet enthusiasm and 
intrepidity kindled zeal as well as com- 
passion, while his letters, full of exhortations 
to faithfulness, humility, and good discipline, 
revived or strengthened those virtues in the 
Churches to which they were addressed. 

In the reign of Trajan’s two immediate 
successors, Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, we 
have only glimpses afforded us into the rela- 
tion between the Church and the empire. 
Trajan had endeavoured to turn persecution 
into legal prosecution, by repressing anony- 
mous accusations. Hadrian and Antoninus 
endeavoured to curb the animosity of the 
heathen populace, which would vent itself in 
a fiercer and more open manner. When their 
most cruel and inhuman passions were excited 
by the bloody sports of the amphitheatre, 
or when flood, or famine, or pestilence, or 
disaster in war, seemed to call for a sacrifice 
to the offended gods, then the ready cry was 
ever vociferated, “ Away with the Christians!” 
“ Away with the Christians to the lions!” 
There were few governors who had the 
strength of courage and purpose, even if they 
had the inclination, to resist these demands 
of popular fury ; but Hadrian and Antoninus 
forbad Christians to be sacrificed to mere 
clamour of this kind.* 











* Justin Martyr, i. 68. 
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If the Christians were exposed to peril 
from great popular outbursts, we may easily 
conjecture the amount of petty annoyance 
they must have suffered every day in the 
way of ridicule, banter, and scornful re- 
proach. A singular illustration of this 
species of persecution came to light not 
many years ago. In 1856 in remains of 
the Palace of the Czesars on the Palatine at 
Rome was discovered a rude drawing (which 
antiquaries would refer to the period of which 
we are speaking), which represents a man 
kneeling before a crucified human figure with 
an ass’s head. Underneath it is an inscrip- 
tion in Greek characters, “ Alexamenos 
worships his God.” We know from Ter- 
tullian and other early writers, that the 
Pagans, in their ignorance and perplexity as 
to the true nature of Christian worship, 
owing to the secrecy of their meetings and 
the absence of any visible symbol of deity, 
flew to all kinds of strange conclusions ; 
amongst others, that an ass’s head was an 
object of adoration. The drawing in ques- 
tion, then, there can be little doubt, was 
made by some soldier or servant in the 
imperial palace to deride a companion who 
had turned Christian, and of whose faith he 
had the vague and confused idea which is 
indicated by the peculiarity of the design.* 

If Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius 
had restrained acts of irregular violence or 
injustice against the Christians, it seems at 
first an inexplicable wonder that the great 
and good M. Aurelius Antoninus, one of the 
noblest and loftiest characters in history, 
austere in self-control, earnest in the pursuit 
of truth, calm in judgment, equitable and 
prudent in government beyond any of his 
predecessors, a man who was at once a 
general, a statesman, a moral philosopher, 
and a model of virtue in private life, should 
yet have permitted, if he did not positively 
authorise, the most severe persecution which 
the Christians had up to that time expe- 
rienced. Now, for the first time, a positive 
search for victims is instituted ; informations 
and accusations are not repressed, but en- 
couraged, tortures are applied to force con- 
fessions or recantations, the ancient law is 
violated which forbade the evidence of slaves 
to be taken against their masters. Strange ! 
Yet a little consideration of the character of 
the Emperor and all the circumstances of 
his time solves the marvel, if it does not 
altogether remove the blot from his conduct. 





* The drawing is preserved in the Kircherian Museum at 
Rome (see Edinburgh Review, Cx. 435-7). Dean Merivale, 
however (‘‘ Rom. Empire,” vol. viii. ), advocates a new view 
of the matter. 





In the first place, Christianity had penetrated 
by this time into every quarter of the Roman 
dominions ; it “could not be hid,” it could 
not be despised. In Gaul and in Africa, no 
less than in Egypt, Greece, Syria, and the 
East, there were large communities com- 
posed of every rank, and a kind of federal 
union seemed to connect even the most 
distant throughout the empire; Christian 
churches, organization, literature, were be- 
coming more conspicuous. Christians did 
not indeed wholly withdraw from the Forum, 
or wholly decline the duties of public life 
and calls of society ; but they entered into 
them with reserve and reluctance, and from 
religious intercourse with their fellow-citizens 
they completely seceded. A vague terror 
began to possess the heathen mind that in 
the fall of their old religion might be in- 
volved the fall of their temporal dominion, 
and many of the Christian writings, espe- 
cially those called the Sibylline books, 
chimed in with these alarms and strength- 
ened them. They predicted with exultation 
the day when “Isis should be desolate and 
Serapis should be ‘forsaken for the worship 
of the everlasting Gof;” and still more 
boldly the day when “ the just chastisement of 
Heaven should come down upon the haughty 
Rome, and she should stoop her proud neck 
and be levelled to the earth, and wolves and 
foxes dwell among the lonely ruins.” Again, 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius was, certainly 
from no fault of his, a period of public 
calamity and distress ; the tide of barbarism 
so long repressed on the frontiers was begin- 
ning to press heavily against its barriers. 
Foreign and civil wars, inundations, earth- 
quakes, pestilences, combined to shake the 
empire to its very centre. These disasters 
culminated in the years 162 to 166; the 
overflowing Tiber swept away cattle, corn, 
buildings, granaries; there were disturbances 
in Britain, in Belgium, in Parthia; the 
legions, as they returned after a dear-bought 
victory, brought with them seeds of disease 
from which a frightful: pestilence spread 
through province after, province, and wrought 
its most_terrible ravages in Italy and Rome ; 
and then in the midst of the plague the 
flame of rebellion burst forth among the 
German tribes who lived on the frontier from 
Gaul to Illyricum. It was a fearful time ; 
superstition in anguish implored the aid and 
deprecated the wrath of the gods. . What 
sacrifices more effectual could be offered 
than the lives of those apostates from the 
national religion whose defection might well 
be deemed the cause of the national distress ? 
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Once more, but this time in the more earnest, | 
serious tones of alarm, rather than in the | 
wild outcries of mere wanton ferocity, arose in 
all parts of the empire the old demand, “ The 
Christians to the lions! Away with the 
atheists!” It is remarkable and significant 
that the outbreak of the persecutions coin- 
cides with the close of that calamitous period 
which we have just described. And Marcus 
Aurelius issued the edict which let forth the 
torrent of popular hatred. Yes, the apparent 
marvel is not, after all, so strange ; he was a 
noble-hearted, patriotic father of his people, 
and the Christians seemed to him unpatriotic 
and unsocial, unsympathizing with their 
brethren, unfilial to their Emperor; bad 
citizens when the empire so sorely stood in 
need of good men and true. As a philo- 
sopher, he needed not belief in the deities of 
the capitol ; but he remembered that belief 
in those time-honoured names had nerved 
the sons:of Rome to prowess which had 
subdued the world, and he could not under- 
stand the horror with which these strange 
Christians shrank from the observance of a 
religion which was jdentified with all the 
greatness and glory of the nation. Satisfied 
with the doctrines of the Stoic philosophy, 
he smiled with pity and contempt on the 
enthusiasm of the Christians for martyrdom ; 
it seemed to him a foolish theatrical display, 
and he had no inclination, and little leisure 
to inquire into the real nature or credentials 
of the faith from which it sprang. He deemed 
it his highest duty as well as wisest policy to 
pacify by all means in his power the alarm 
and anger of the people.* 

The flame of persecution was kindled in 
opposite points of the empire. Justin, a 
native of Sychem in Palestine, once a Pagan, 
now the most eminent Apologist and teacher 
of Christianity in Rome, was arrested and 
brought before Rusticus, the prefect and 
one of the instructors of Aurelius in phi- 
losophy. He was commanded to do sacrifice ; 
he refused, he boldly and openly avowed his 
Christianity, he was scourged and then be- 
headed, winning the glorious title which will 
cling for ever to his name. 

But the persecution raged with greater 
fierceness in Asia Minor, and history has pre- 
served a far more minute account of the mar- 
tyrdom of a still more illustrious,victim than 
Justin. The letter in which the bereaved 
Church of Smyrna describes the end of her 
beloved and aged Bishop Polycarp, who had 
been the friend of St. John, bears every mark 





* See “ Meditations of M. Aurelius,’’ xi. 3. 





of authenticity, and reads like the composi- 
tion of eye-witnesses. The noble constancy 
of a person named Germanicus, and the 
apostasy of one Quintus, are also related in 
the same document. Germanicus was brought 
into the amphitheatre; though advanced in 
years, he fought gallantly with the wild beasts : 
at last the proconsul entreated him to con- 
sider his age and take the test. Germanicus 
then provoked the fury of the tardy beasts and 
speedily obtained his release. The savage 
multitude was moved, not to compassion, but 
to rage. “Away with the godless,” they 
cried; “let Polycarp be sought.” Mean- 
while Quintus was brought into the arena. 
He was a boastful Phrygian who had thrown 
himself in the way of persecution, and en- 
couraged others to do the same, but like the 
seed sown on the rocky soil, in time of 
temptation he withered away; at the first 
sight of the wild beasts his courage melted. 


The proconsul urged him to yield, and he | 


consented to sacrifice. 


Polycarp did not court his fate: the flock | 


over which he had so long presided were in- 
tensely desirous for his safety, and he con- 
sented to retire into a neighbouring village, 
whence on the approach of the officers he re- 
treated to another. Night and day he spent 
in almost incessant prayer; a vision, as he 
thought, convinced him of his impending end ; 
he fancied he saw flames playing round his 
pillow, he turned to his companions and said, 
“This means that I must be burned to death.” 
His second place of concealment was _ be- 
trayed by two slaves, and though there was 
yet time to fly further, he refused, saying, 
“The will of God be done.” When his cap- 
tors arrived he ordered food for them, and 
conversed with them freely, after which he 
spent two hours in intercessory prayer. On 
a day of great public concourse he was placed 
on an ass, and conducted towards the city; 
the Irenarch Herod and his father Nicetes 
met him, and respectfully took him into their 
own chariot, and earnestly entreated him to 
accept the two tests, to sacrifice, and curse 
Christ ; but finding the old man obdurate, 
they waxed angry. He was rudely thrust 
out of the chariot and led into the crowded 
arena. As he entered, a hum ran through 
the multitude, a hum of joy that Polycarp had 
been caught ; but his followers were cheered 
by a voice from some unseen speaker, “ Be 
strong, Polycarp, and show thyself a man.” 
The proconsul besought him to be merciful to 
himself, to “‘ swear by the fortunes of Czesar, 
repent and say, ‘ Away with the godless!’” The 
old man turned a steady gaze upon the tiers 
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of benches thronged with bloodthirsty spec- 
tators, he stretched his hands towards them, 
and lifting up his eyes towards heaven with a 
sigh, he cried, “‘ Away with the godless!” 
Yet again the proconsul urged him, ‘ Swear, 
and I will release thee: revile Christ.” 
“ Eighty and six years have I served Him, 
and He did me no wrong ; how can I blas- 
pheme my King and my Saviour?” was the 
dauntless answer. Even once more did the 
proconsul call upon him to swear by Ceesar’s 
fortune. ‘Why ask me to swear by Ceesar ? 
I have openly told you that I am a Christian.; 
if you wish to learn the meaning of Christi- 
anity, fix a day for hearing me.” ‘“‘Persuade 
the people to consent,” replied the ruler. 
“Nay,” said Polycarp, “we are taught to 
tespect the powers ordained by God, and 
therefore to thee I will explain myself; but 
this mob is incapable and unworthy of argu- 
ment.” The ruler threatened to let loose the 
beasts upon him. “Call them, then,” said 
the bishop, “it is well to be translated from 
the cruel to the righteous.” “If thou con- 
temnest the beasts,” said the proconsul, “I 
will have thee burned.” ‘Thou threatenest 
me with fire which burns but for an hour, and 
knowest not the fire which burns for ever.” 
Such was the answer, and the proconsul 
made no more efforts to avert his death, yet 
he was awed when he beheld the unearthly 
peace and joy which lit up the face of 
the bishop as the herald advanced into the 
lists and proclaimed three times, ‘‘ Poly- 
carp has confessed himself a Christian.” 
A shout burst forth from Jews and Pagans, 
“This is the teacher of all Asia, the destroyer 
of our gods, and of our temples, the seducer 
of men from sacrifice and worship.” They 
called on the Asiarch, or president of the 
games, to let loose a lion upon Polycarp. 
When the Asiarch excused himself by saying 
that the games were over, they shouted with 
one accord that Polycarp should be burned 
alive. Jews and Pagans vied with one another 
in collecting materials for a pile from the 
baths and workshops ; the victim was stripped, 
but as they were about to nail him to the 
stake, he said, ‘‘ Leave me as I am: He who 
has given me strength thus far will enable me 
to stand firm on the pyre without the aid of 
your nails.” So he was only bound, and as 
he stood bound he lifted up his eyes to 
heaven and prayed, “ O Lord God Almighty, 
Father of thy well-beloved and blessed Son 
Jesus Christ, by whom we have received the 
knowledge of thee, God of angels, powers, 
and .of every creature, and of the race of 
the righteous who live before thee, I bless 





thee that thou hast thought me worthy of this 
day and hour, to take a part in the number 
of thy martyrs, and drink of the cup of thy 
Christ, untothe resurrection of life eternal, body 
and soul ; among whom may I be admitted 
this day as a rich and acceptable sacrifice, as 
thon hast prepared, and foreshown, and ful- 
filled. Wherefore I praise thee for all thy 
mercies, I bless thee, I glorify thee, with 
the eternal and heavenly Jesus Christ thy 
beloved Son; with whom to thee and the 
Holy Ghost, be glory now and for ever. 
Amen.” 

As he uttered the last words of this prayer 
the fire was kindled, but kindled in vain; 
the flames curved like an arch around the 
martyr’s body, leaving it unarmed. An exe- 
cutioner was obliged to dash through the fire 
and despatch him with a dagger ; the body 
was then consumed on the pile lest the 
Christians should remove it. A few charred 
bones and ashes were all the remains which 
the pious flock could collect and cherish in 
memory of their beloved ruler. 

A still fiercer outburst of popular fury in an 
opposite quarter of the empire closes the list 
of persecutions for which the reign of M. 
Aurelius is so unhappily notorious. Nothing 


proves more notably the harmony in faith | 


and practice which linked Christians together 
who were locally far apart, and nothing 
strengthened that harmony more than the 
habit of correspondence by letter and emis- 
saries. So on this occasion do the Churches 
of Lyons and Vienne in Gaul suffer the ex- 
tremity of affliction; they send a minute 
written account of it to the brethren in Asia 
and Phrygia. The number of victims and 
the severity of the tortures far surpassed those 
of the persecution in which Polycarp had 
suffered. The Christians were first exposed 
to a sudden and furious general attack from 
the populace, dragged about the streets, plun- 
dered, stoned, shut up in their houses. This 
wild tumult, however, was stopped by the 
authorities, and the Christians imprisoned till 
the arrival of the governor. He seems to 


have been a wantonly cruel man, or else | 


peculiarly bitter against Christianity. Slaves 


were menaced with torture till they confirmed | 
the odious charges vulgarly reported, that | 


Christians in their secret meetings fed on 


human flesh, and committed other monstrous | 
The prisoners | 
themselves were put to the most various and | 
exquisite torments ; many died of suffocation | 


kinds of immoral actions. 


from the noisome air of their dungeon, many 





had their legs strained to dislocation, others | 


had hot plates of metal applied to the most 
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sensitive parts of their body, some were placed 
upon an iron chair and roasted slowly, from 
which they were removed before life was ex- 
tinct, and being enclosed in nets were worried 
to death at last by wild beasts in the amphi- 
theatre, Neither age, nor sex, nor rank were 
spared, Vettius Epagathus, though a citizen 
of eminence, having ventured to intercede on 
behalf of the sufferers, was himself handed 
over to the same fate. The Bishop of Lyons, 
Pothinus, now in his ninetieth year, died in 
prison from the effects of cruel usage by the | 
mob ; his courage had remained intrepid to 
the last. When the governor derisively 
asked him, in the midst of the frantic rabble, 
“Who is the Christian’s God ?” he calmly re- 
plied, “ Wert thou worthy thou shouldst know.” 
Blandina, a slave girl, after surviving a succes- 
sion of the most horrible torments, died at 
last in the amphitheatre, encouraging and 
cheering her fellow-sufferers by her prayers and 
tranquil steadfastness. Finally the remains of 
all these martyrs, after lying long unburied, 
were cast into the Rhone not only to mock | 





the hope, but to frustrate, as their persecutors 
thought, the very possibility of a resurrection. 

The conduct of the victims in the perse- 
cutions just described, unshakeable in faith 
and hope, constant in prayer and praise to 
their latest breath, fairly represents the uncon- 
querable energy, the inextinguishable vitality 
of the Church at large in these times of her 
trials; ‘‘ persecuted, but not forsaken; cast 
down, but not destroyed ;” “out of weak- 
ness made strong ;” “ the devices of the hea- 
then were made to be of none effect ;” “ they 
imagined a vain thing ;” the Christian blood 
which they shed like water, the Christian 
ashes which they scattered to the winds, be- 
came the fruitful seed of the faith which they 
intended to crush. One more rapid sketch, 
and Christianity has won its way to the throne 
of the Empire; the dangers of the Church 
arise no longer from the hostility, but from 
the favour of the world ; not from the frowns, 
but from the smiles of the court; not from 
outward persecution, but from inward dis- 
sension and intrigue. 

W. R. W. STEPHENS. 
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“< fathers understood not thy wonders | 
in Egypt.” It is not those who are sur- | 
rounded by grand events that can best estimate | 
their value. Great events need their fore- | 
ground. We measure the height of mountains | 

as we retire from them. What did the 

majority of the onlookers, or any one of them, 
see in the three crosses of Calvary ? | 
| 





Mere logic will lend itself to error as well | 
as to truth, and will lead to any depths oi | 
falsehood, if the premises are wrong. The 
more closely the man reasons, the further he 
goes astray. It is like a compass vitiated by 
the ship in which it is placed ; and the more 
dangerous, the more it is trusted. Logic and 
compasses need constantly tovbe rectified by 
observations outside of themselves. 


We are often surprised that men remark- 
able for their power in dialectics, or their 
skill in analysis, are led into mistakes from 
which the plain common sense of their fellow- 
men is a protection. Men may become the 
captives of their own strength and subtlety. 








| 


A man can frequently recognise and praise 
a.noble action which he is incapable of per- 
forming. God has put this testimony to the 
true and heroic into the heart of humanity. 
It is a great thing to hold aloft the most 
exalted standard of the ideal, though it is 
above the mass of men—in its highest form, 
above all but the few who, at rare intervals, 
are “called and chosen.” The ideal prevents 
utter degradation, for it constantly reminds 
us of what should be, and of what would be, 
but for the base within us. The worst sign 
of an age is not evil-living, but low standards 
and cynical judgments ; though, indeed, these 
two go together. 


“Seeing many things, but thou observest 
not.” The difference between sight and ob- 


servation is the perpetual distinction which |i 


turns up among men, and is at the root of 
all growth in the lower or the higher wisdom. 
Many go through life as the figure of a ship 
goes round the world, and end the voyage 
with no gain from it, but that they return 


more battered and weatherbeaten. 


JOHN KER, 
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ON THE FIRST PSALM. 


By THE LATE PRINCIPAL CANDLISH, D.D. 


[The following sermon was written by Dr. Candlish, last autumn, at Whitby, but was never preached. On 
his death-bed he gave directions that it should be placed at the disposal of the Editor of the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE. As one of the latest products of the head and heart of its lamented author, it will be read 


with peculiar interest. ] 


Ae three negative propositions in the 
first verse, describing the godly man in 
the view of what he is not, or does not do, 
are commonly understood as forming a sort of 


climax, or anticlimax, in the scale of wicked- ' 


ness, rising or sinking from bad to worse ; 
the first indicating some slight deviation 
from the right path under the incidental in- 
fluence of evil counsel ; the second, a dispo- 
sition to loiter or linger in the dangerous and 
deceitful path thus opened ; and the third, a 
deliberate and settled purpose to make the 
throne of iniquity one’s chosen seat. If may 
be presumptuous to question this apparently 
unanimous interpretation ; and yet I am in- 
clined to think it questionable. The very 
strong word used in the third proposition, 
“scornful,” or “ scorner ” (or, in Jeremiah xv. 
17, “mocker”), may have been misleading. 
It is stronger, I apprehend, in our translation 
than the original Hebrew requires. Perhaps 
“sceptic” is nearer the mark. To sit long 
and habitually alongside of profane scoffers 
and ribald mockers, choosing as your own 
the same seat with them, denotes an almost 
desperate extreme of godless depravity. But 
to sit down among sceptics, to find oneself 
in a company of decent men, perhaps, and 
professing Christians, discussing with some- 
what of undue freedom, bordering on irrever- 
ence, difficult points of belief, and starting 
unseasonably and unsuitably questions more 
easily raised than answered, is a very different 
affair. The conversation may seem very 
harmless, if not even profitable, and yet it 
may be the beginning of evil. You rise to 
go, but you hesitate and stand to hear a little 
more of the argument or wit. You are 
beckoned and look back; you hang on in 
the way, growing more familiar with it, if not 
enamoured of it. A few days or months, or 
a year, of such dallying with what touches 
the faith in principle,—and your practical con- 
duct is affected. Your walk becomes the 
walk of the ungodly ; you live as the wicked 
live. 

»You will see that I take the verbs “ walk, 
stand, sit” as my stepping-stones, rather than 
the words “ ungodly, sinners, scornful ;” and I 
cannot but think that the usage of Scripture, or 
of the Psalms elsewhere, warrants my doing so. 





In this view the taking of a seat to rest comes 
short in point of committal or communion, of 
standing and lingering to listen; as that 
again by no means brings out a fixed habit of 
life—a characteristic and customary course of 
behaviour, which is the true and invariable 
meaning of the term ‘ walk.” 

Attaching, therefore, in the meantime, com- 
paratively little importance to minute shades 
of difference in the words descriptive of 
those with whom you may be tempted to 
associate, I mark the different kinds or de- 
grees of the association that is deprecated. 
The first mentioned I take to be the worst. 
The rule of your life is substantially or mainly 
“the counsel of the ungodly.” According to 
that you now practically frame and fashion 
your mode of behaviour. To its spirit you 
conform all but universally, in your ways of 
thinking, speaking, acting. How is it that 
this habit of conformity to the world has 
grown upon you, and grown so strong and 
prevalent? Insidiously, you may be sure, 
and almost insensibly; for you were not 
always thus minded. You were trained in a 
better school, under the influence of higher 
and holier principles. But somehow, while 
not forsaking quite the narrow way, you come 
in contact with some of those who are always 
found idly or mischievously lounging about 
the gate of entrance into the broad way. 
You hear their conversation, their careless 
talk, their infidel or semi-infidel speech. It 
does not vex you as perhaps once it did. 
You stand to listen, and are not shocked. 

How is it so? How has this come to be 
possible ? Once you could say, “I have not 
sat with vain persons,” “I will not sit with 
the wicked ” (Ps. xxvi. 4, 5). But you have 
been invited, in the incidental course of 
social intercourse, by mutual acquaintances 
of theirs and yours, to meet them at table in 
some safe, domestic, friendly circle. You 
find their discourse interesting, entertaining ; 
instructive even, sometimes edifying. There 
may indeed be insinuations now and then 
thrown out regarding religion and religious 
books or people such as you do not quite 
like ; and occasionally there may curl on the 
lip, or glance in the eye, something like a 
covert sarcasm or sneer. But they are on 
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their guard, and probably ere long you are | security and your blessedness are to be 


not. There is a fascination in their manner 
that charms you, and their views strike you 


for their fresh otiginality and plausibility, | 


found,—in a true taste and relish for the Word 


| of God, and constant familiarity with it. 


Nor is it in this view to be overlooked 


even though they trench occasionally on some | that the term here emphatically used is “law,” 
antiquated opinions about the Word and the | “the law of the Lord.” For though we 


ways of God. Isitnottime to “call a halt?” } 
| prehending the whole counsel of God, the 


—to rise and be off to meditation in the law 
of the Lord? Is not the renewal of your ex- 
perience of delight in his law your real and 
only security? From the brink of the sliding- 
scale of acquiescence in human speculations 
and temptations, pass at once back again 
into the region of divine fellowship and divine 
contemplation. There, not negatively in re- 
sisting the beginning of evil, but positively, 
in the study and practice of what is good, you 
find your shield and shelter from the darts of 
the adversary. And there you find your 
blessedness. 

It looks like some confirmation of the 
view which I have been giving, that at the 
close of the psalm, in drawing the farther and 
final line between the saved and the lost, the 
Psalmist emphatically, three times over, em- 
ploys the term “ungodly” (vers. 4, 5, 6). 
In one instance (ver. 5) ivshas answering to it, 
in the parallelism of the Hebrew poetry, the 
term “sinners ;” the intermediate term in 
the verses at the beginning. The sin of un- 
godliness, therefore, would seem to be the 
full-blown sin of the hopelessly impenitent, 
doomed to judgment. To “walk in their 
counsel” can scarcely be the initial step in 
a downward career of backsliding and apos- 
tacy. Their deep guilt and condemnation 
stand wide as the poles asunder, and apart 
from the righteousness and acquittal of the 
blessed. 

The contrast comes out broadly in the 
end ; and it might have been put broadly at 
the first. ‘Blessed is the man that walketh 
not in the counsel of the ungodly—but his 
delight is in the law of the Lord.” For a 
wise and good reason, however, the inter- 
mediate steps or stages are introduced. For, 
clear and unequivocal as the distinction of 
the two classes will be at last, in the day 
of judgment, it is by no means so clear and 
unequivocal in the time of trial now. The 
righteous are not at all so widely or so safely 
separated from the wicked at present as they 
will be in the future, under the providence 
and in the judgment of the Lord. They need 
to be well warned against lesser kinds of 
conformity that ere long may end fatally in 
the worst... It is thus in the line, not so 
much of negative abstinence from evil, as 
of the positive pursuit of good, that your 





may consider that term as widely com- 


entire rich and varied contents of that reve- 
lation or discovery of Himself which He has 
given us in Scripture, as the means and mate- 
rials of our mutual intercourse,—his with us 
and ours with Him,—still it presents all that 
in a peculiar aspect—in the aspect of supreme 
and sovereign authority, absolutely asserted 
on the one hand, unreservedly and gladly 
owned on the other. It is in the law of the 
Lord, as his law, that the godly man delights 
and meditates always. It is not merely as a 
pleasant and profitable theme of study, volun- 
tarily and spontaneously chosen, that he 
accepts it, but as a rule or yoke imposed upon 
him, laying upon him obligations, in respect 
of which he has no choice, and which he 
never can evade. It is Jehovah’s law, holy 
and unchangeable as is Jehovah Himself. It 
is the very law which, as he felt but yester- 
day, condemns him hopelessly as a trans- 
gressor—the law to which he found, to his 
grief and bitter disappointment, that his 
carnal mind was not and could not be sub- 
ject ; being, indeed, itself enmity against God. 

But now he delights in it—in it alone. 
He meditates in it all the day and the live- 
long night! How is it so? Have we not 
here the evidence of justification and regene- 
ration undergone and experienced? The law 
condemns no more; its utmost demands 
being met by an infinitely sufficient substitute 
and surety. It provokes the carnal mind no 
more, for the carnal mind gives place to the 
grateful, loving heart ; the heart loving much, 
because forgiven much. A criminal no longer; 
an enemy, a stranger, a grudging slave, a 
sullen rebel, a reluctant captive dragged or 
driven to an irksome task ;—not that (God 
forbid it!) now. But reconciled, accepted, 
embraced in the arms of fraternal and oi 
fatherly love, quickened inwardly with new 
heart and right spirit, he walks at liberty, 
having respect to all the Lord’s command- 
ments. The law that he once hated, as con- 
demning and enslaving him, he loves now as 
his very life and* liberty. That Jehovah 
should reign and he obey, is not a grievance. 
No! It is his freedom, his glory, his delight 
and joy. 

The blessedness of the righteous and godly 
man, in contrast with the sad case of the 
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wicked and ungodly, is brought out with re- 
ference to the present and to the future. 
What are they now respectively ? Where 
will they be in the judgment ? 

As regards the present, or what they 
are respectively now, the antithesis is very 
strongly put. A tree—the chaff! What 
is there in the vegetable kingdom of na- 
ture more stable and stately than the 
majestic oak? What more loose, volatile, 
useless, and vexatious as it flies abroad at 
random than the chaff from the threshing- 
floor? ‘The tree, firm, compact, solid, mas- 
sive ; the chaff, mere shreds of wasted, 
withered grass; the dust or refuse of the 
dried and beaten hay; unfixed, incoherent ; 
a simple plague and nuisance as it frets the 
eye, and all but chokes the throat. Of it, 
nothing more need be said than that it is at 
the mercy of the fickle wind; the sport of 
the shifting breeze; driven abroad, to and 
fro, anywhere, everywhere. 

But the tree deserves more careful study. 
Its position and its characteristics are worthy 
of more regard. 

1. It is “ planted by the rivers of water ;” 
or, as Jeremiah puts it (xvii. 8), “planted 
by the waters, spreading out her roots by the 
river, not seeing when heat cometh; having 
no cause to be careful in the year of drought.” 
“The rivers of waters ; the waters; the 
water!” Do we greatly err if we think in 
this connection of a “river, the streams 
whereof shall make glad the city of God, 
the holy place of the tabernacles of the 
Most High?” (Ps. xlvi. 4); “a pure river of 
water of lifé, clear as crystal, proceeding out 
of the throne of God and of the Lamb” 
(Rev. xxii. 1). The living water of that 
gracious stream, impregnated with the aton- 
ing blood of the Lamb when He was slain, 
flowing now, not from a pierced side, but 
from a glorious high throne on which the 
Son, still as the Lamb that had been slain, 
sits with his Father; that water of life, the 
Holy Spirit, proceeding from the Father and 
the Son, prepares the soil for the tree that 
is to have its place beside it, drawing from 
it its life, always and abundantly. By these 


rivers of water the tree is planted; not cast | 


loosely like seed upon the trodden highway, 
or in stony ground, or ground overgrown 
with thorns and thistles, dropped as it were 
casually and left to take its chance; but 
planted, rooted, and grounded in the well- 
watered, quickening depth of fertile earth. 
Firmly planted there, it grows, fruitful at all 
seasons, ever fresh and green. 


2. For these are its characteristics, cor- | of the uncertain breeze, His fixed idea isnot | 





responding to its position. These are the 
qualities of the man, delighting and medi- 
tating day and night in the law of the Lord. 
He bears fruit, as the branch vitally united 
to the vine; the vine’s own fruit, fruit always 
seasonable. He is instant in season and 
out of season ; out of season for others being 
in season for him, working always, going about 
doing good, doing good as he has opportunity, 
and finding seasonable opportunity every- 
where and atall times, among all. Then he is 
an evergreen, fresh in his life and love ever- 
more, fair to look upon as well as sweet to 
taste. The beauty of holiness in which he is 
clothed; the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit which he wears; the graces of love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance, which as 
the fruit of the Spirit he brings forth; the 
Christ whom he puts on, the image and 
likeness of the Lord Jesus which he exhibits 
—these constitute the fresh greenness of his 
unwithering and unfading foliage. So he 
flourisheth like the palm-tree, and grows like 
a cedar in Lebanon, still bringing forth fruit 
in old age, fat and flourishing to the last 
(Ps. xcii. 12—14); prospering in whatsoever 
he doeth, in the highest sense prospering; in 
the consciousness of life and labour not idly 
wasted, but earnest and true. 

Not such is the chaff which the wind 
driveth away. It is the emblem of all that 
is unfixed, unstable, vain, fitful, giddy; un- 
prosperous as regards its issue, and un- 
quiet in itself, in the life and labour of 
the wicked. The ungodly are not so; 
not like the tree. Neither individually 
nor collectively —for the transition to the 
plural is not perhaps without a-meaning—are 
they or can they be so. Individually, the 
ungodly man is far as the poles asunder from 
him who is tenacious of a righteous purpose, 
and not to be moved from it by flattery or 
by fear, whether of the many or of the few. 
He may be obstinate in some fond scheme 
of ambition or aggrandizement, He may 
seem to be a man of one fixed idea, ab- 
sorbed in the gratification of one ruling 
passion, the pursuit of one coveted prize, 
from which nothing can tur him aside. 
And there may seem to be a certain nobility 
of soul in his determination and devoted- 
ness. Still he is ever, more or less, at the mercy 
oi things without, events and circumstances 
on which he cannot calculate, and which he 
cannot control. He may be taken aback 
and disappointed at any time, by what seems 
the merest accident, like the casual shifting 
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like the godly man’s, the will of God being | 


done, but his own will being done. And 
that he can never secure. “ Like the heath 
in the desert,” as Jeremiah puts it (xvii. 6), 
he cannot foresee or forecast good. In- 
habiting “the parched places in the wilder- 
ness, in a salt land, and not inhabited,” he 
may in some seasons be “ unprofitably gay.” 
But “in the year of drought” his care comes, 
and his barrenness appears. So is it with 
the ungodly man individually ; and so is it 
with the wicked collectively. As regards 
their own worldly schemes and toils, they 
are liable to disunion and dispersion. What 
they think they establish upon earth is blown 
upon and shattered by a breath from heaven 
or from hell. They labour in vain and spend 
their strength for nought. 

But very emphatically, with reference to 
the sphere oi things divine and eternal, the 
wicked may be said to be as chaff. For 
even they profess to have a place, and in 
a sense really have a place in the region of 
the inward spiritual life. They havea religion 
of their own, a theology of their own, a 
gospel of their own, and, méagre as it may 
be, a creed of their own» Is fixedness the 
characteristic of their belief, or their worship ? 
Do they possess rooted convictions and a 
settled mode of intercourse with the Most 
High? Are they at one among themselves? 
Are they an organized society? Have they 
spiritual communion with each other? Or, 
indeed, is any one of them planted deep 
in any religious belief? Is not incessant 


doubt their boast? It is in that higher | 
view that they are chiefly to be compared | 


to the chaff which the wind driveth away. 


It is with respect to their standing in the | 
sight of God, and their relation to Him, | 


that they are thus stigmatized even as re- 
gards their present life and experience. And 
—what is more solemn and awful,—it is in 


this view that they are spoken of in connec- | 


tion with the Messiah’s mission and the final 
judgment, when the Baptist proclaims, “‘ Now 
also the axe is laid unto the root of the trees; 
therefore every tree that bringeth not forth 


good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire. | 


I indeed baptize you with water unto repent- 
ance ; but He that cometh after me is 
mightier than I, whose shoes I am _ not 
worthy to bear; He shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire ; whose fan is 
in his hand, and He will thoroughly purge his 
floor, and gather his wheat into the garner; 
but He will burn up the chaff with unquench- 
able fire” (Matt. ili. ro—12). 

This is the final catastrophe or consum- 


mation. Then comes the everlasting separa- 
| tion of the two sorts of men whose growing 
| together “until the harvest,” as wheat and 
tares mixed in one field, however necessary 
as the least of two evils for a season, causes 
distress and danger to the good, while it 
encourages the bad in their vain and fond 
imagination of impunity. To all this an 
end is now conclusively put. Not any 
longer can the ungodly stand under any 
plausible plea or apology in any judgment, 
however partial, not certainly in the judg- 
ment of the Lord. Never any more can 
sinners obtrude their ill-omened presence on 
any congregation or gathering of the righteous. 
| From the wiles and snares of crafty tempters, 
| from the cruel violence of threatening adver- 
| saries, the righteous are for ever free. “The 
broad way leading to destruction,” with its 
| “wide gate,” wide open for the many, is not 
| any more in view, nor is any diabolic voice 
| counselling an easy entrance through the 
| gate and a pleasant walk in the way any 
| more heard whispering in the ear. Nor. is 
there any risk of halting between two opinions; 
| standing to deliberate, which is almost to be 
lost, bandying arguments and chopping logic 
with well-trained and right skilful sophists of 
sin and death. And no hospitable «table is 
| spread, no social friendly reunion arranged, 
|at which loose talk and insinuated doubts 
and covert sneers may catch the fancy of the 
unwary and inexperienced. 

No. For the Lord knows now at last, 
emphatically and effectively, as from the 
beginning He has lovingly and carefully 
known, them that are his. The Lord know- 
eth the way of the righteous; that way of 
theirs which, even lying as it did along the 
same tract and in the same line with the 
way of the ungodly, has been always straightly 
| directed towards Himself and his holy habi- 
tation. This way of the righteous is not then 
to perish, as the way of the ungodly must 
perish. It is to be prolonged eternally ; only 
| narrow, steep, hard, no more, but bright and 
blessed under the full light of God’s coun- 
| tenance. And they are to pursue it still, and 
go on it, with ever-growing satisfaction, and 
ever higher and holier aspirations. For the 
Lord, in the judgment, knows their way. 
And well He may, for it is his own. He 
| knows it,so as to own it and smile and shine 
upon it. He knows them in it, so as openly 
| to acknowledge and acquit them before all 
intelligences. He knows them so as to 
| make them perfectly blessed in the full en- 
| joyment of Himself to all eternity. The Lord 
| knoweth the way of the righteous ! 
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BIBLE SYNONYMS. 


III. —SPIRIT, 


[* is often said that the Bible is a popular, 

and not a scientific, book. And it is quite 
true that the Bible does not discusg,the phe- 
nomena of the material world, so as to anti- 
cipate the explorations and discoveries of 
those natural sciences which have made such 
marked progress in the present age. But the 
Bible does teach, though popularly yet pro- 
foundly, the two greatest sclences—the know- 
ledge of God and the knowledge of man. It 
has no system of astronomy, geology, or che- 
mistry ; but, without the stiffness of technical 
expression, it commits itself to a very definite 
philosophy of divine nature, and of human 
nature too. 

Thinking of the inward constitution of 
man, one regrets that metaphysicians, and 
even moralists, have made so little use of 
that book, which of all books enters with 
most penetration into the “hidden parts,” 
and searches human thought and character. 
Passing by the sacred writers to give all their 
attention to the heathen sages, these philoso- 
phers ignore the deepest thinkers, or, at all 
events, the deepest thoughts on mind and 
morals to be found in all antiquity. But far 
more to be deplored is the inattention of 
theologians and commentators to the analysis 
of man which is furnished and proceeded on 
in Holy Scripture. They still teach, and 
the people at large believe, the dualistic 
analysis, received from the heathen philoso- 
phers, which makes man consist of soul and 
body—the former immortal and indestruc- 
tible, the latter mortal and perishable. And 
yet the Bible, alike in the Old Testament 
and in the New, distinguishes between spirit 
and soul, and gives spirit, soul, and body as 
the constituent parts of man. 

1. Sirit. This is obviously the highest 
element in man, and that by or in which he 
is capable of communion with God, who is 
essential Spirit, and the God and Father of 
“the spirits of all flesh.”* Whether we take 
the word in Hebrew (ruack), Greek (pneuma, 
anemos), or in Latin (spiretus), it denotes a 
living air, wind, or breath. Thus the spirits 
of all flesh are breaths from the great Life- 
Spirit, God. Souls and bodies are formed 
by Him, but He is not called the Father of 
these. Only spirits are generated by Him, 
and proceed from Him as the Parent Spirit, 
eternal, fontal, original, and originating. 


SOUL, HEART. 


Angels are ministering spirits. They have 
bodies suited to their wants and errands. 
They may have souls, but concerning these 
the Scripture is silent. They are described 
as spirits because in them the spiritual ele- 
ment predominates, and they move freely 
through the spirit-world, doing service to 
God and the saints. 

The Son of Man, “ made for a little time 
| lower than the angels,” had spirit, soul, and 
body. And this was made very manifest at 
his death. His body was nailed to the cross, 
pierced with a spear, taken down when quite 
lifeless, and laid in the sepulchre. His soul 
He poured out unto death. His spirit He 
dismissed, having commended it into his 
Father’s hands. On the two former elements 
death had power ; over the last it had none. 
| The soul was in Hades, though the Lord did 
|not leave it there; the body was in the 
earth, though the Holy One was not allowed 
to see corruption. These were restored by 
the resurrection. “But the human spirit of 
Jesus Christ descended not; it departed ta 
paradise, till his soul revived and his body 
rose from the dead. 

So is it with all the sons of men. The 
difference between Christ’s humanity and 
theirs is one of disposition and propension, 
not of frame and constitution. The highest 
element in them, as in Him, is spirit—dor- 
mant, alas ! and inactive in many men through 
the power of “the flesh,” but when it is 
awakened and quickened, capable of com- 
muning with God, and discerning those things 
of the Divine Spirit which are otherwise hid 
from the human mind. This awakened and 
quickened condition of the spirit within him 
is that which marks the living Christian, as 
distinguished from one who has “a name to 
live,” and is dead. It is his spirit that prays, 
and that rejoices in God his Saviour. The 
grace of the Lord Jesus is with his spirit. 
“The Spirit (of adoption) beareth witness 
with our spirit, that we are the children of 
God.” 

During the present embodied life, spirit is 
in man as the marrow in the bones. It is 
the core of his being. To it the living, power- 
ful, sharp-edged Word of God penetrates.* 
In it the quickening Spirit of God resides as 
in a sacred shrine. Regeneration is nothing 








else than the imparting of new life to that 





* John iv. 24; Num. xxvii. 16; Heb. xii. 9. 


* Heb. iv. 12. 
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spirit which 1s in man, in order that it may 
apprehend divine truths, imbibe heavenly 
influences, and breathe throughout the whole 
character new dispositions and desires. 

e At death the spirit returns to God who 
gave it. Then are the spirits of those that 
depart hence in the Lord in joy and felicity ; 
while degraded and defiled spirits are in 


despair and wretchedness. Soul and body go | 


to Sheol or Hades ; and God is able either to 
raise soul and body into a heavenly bliss, or 
to “cast soul and body into Gehenna.” But 
they have quite overlooked or forgotten the 
accurate language of the Bible who speak of 
“ departed souls” either in heaven or in hell. 
As it was his spirit that the Saviour com- 
mitted to the Father, so it was his spirit that 
St. Stephen committed to the Saviour. And 


the departed worthies of the Old Testament, | 
who without us of the New Dispensation | 


could not be perfected, are described as now 
“the spirits of just men made perfect.” 

We conclude that spirit is the most precious 
thing in man—the very spark divine—that 
which communes with the unseen and eternal. 
Therefore it is a prayer fundamental to all 
personal religion, “ Renew 2*ight spirit within 
me.” 

2. Soul answers to nephesh, psyche, anima. 
It denotes the animating principle in man 


—the nexus, in fact, between the spirit | 
Indeed it so closely corre- | 


and the body. 
sponds to life, that in the earlier pages of the 
Bible the term is applied to the lower ani- 
mals as well as man. The “living crea- 
ture” in Genesis is the nephesh.* The law in 
Leviticus (xxiv. 18) should be read, “He 
that smiteth the soul of a beast shall recom- 
pense it: soul for soul.” 
have thought it necessary to show, although 
in Eccles. iii. 21 they have needlessly ren- 
dered the breath of the beast as its “ spirit.” 
Both in Genesis and in Exodus the word 
nephesh is rendered “life,”. and to this we 
take no exception; but the English reader 
ought to be informed that the word is the 
same as is elsewhere translated soul. Thus it 
was the life (or soul) of Lot that was saved. 
Jacob said, ‘I have seen God face to face, 
and my life (or soul) is preserved.” The law, 
“ Thou shalt give life for life,” is, “Thou shalt 
give soul for soul.” Man-stealing is described 
in the Jast book of Moses as “ stealing a soul 
of his brethren ;” 7 and slave-trading, in the 
Book of Ezekiel, as “trading the souls of 
men.” { 





* Gen, i. 21, 24; ii. 19 3 ix. 10. 
+ Deut. xxiv. 7. 
$ Ezek. xxvii. 13, with which compare Rev. xviii. 13. 


This the translators | 


| It is an important saying of the Old Testa- 
;ment, “The blood is the soul (or life).” 
| When the blood is poured out, an animal 

becomesinanimate. The breath is the bodily 
| sign of the spirit, the blood of the soul. So 

the Son of Man breathed forth his spirit to the 
| Father, but his soul He “ poured out unto 
death.” 

Unquestionably the Bible connects the 
| soul more closely than the spirit with the 
body. Indeed there is no evidence that 
there can be any such separate thing existing 
as a “disembodied soul.” It seems to have 
a dependence on food, of.which the spirit 
does not partake ; witness the words of our 
Lord, “ Take no thought for your soul (life), 
what ye shall eat, and what ye shal] drink :” 
and the language of the rich man in the 
parable, “I will say to my soul, Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years; 
take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry: 
but God said unto him, Fool, this night thy 
soul (life) shall be required of thee.” 

A well-known passage of the Gospel of St. 
Mark has been much obscured by the arbi- 
trary rendering of the word /syche “ life,” in 
one verse, and “soul” in another. If the 
passage were translated consistently, it should 
run thus: “ Whosoever will save his life 
| shall lose it, but whosoever shall lose his life 
for my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall 
save it. For what shall it profit a man to 
gain the whole world, and lose his own life? 
or what can be an equivalent for his life ?” * 
The change of the word life into soul in the 
two queries just cited has led to some most 
inaccurate popular teaching. Men are told 
that they carry about with them something 
called a “soul” which is intrinsically more 
precious than the whole world. In religious 
literature, one sometimes comes on a sentence 
like the. following : “The whole visible world, 
comprehending the heavens and the earth, 
is not equal in value to a single soul.” This 
seems to us nothing but a preposterous 
exaggeration. It certainly has no support in 
| the words of our Saviour quoted above. He 
simply declared the folly of evading the 
reproach and danger which discipleship would 
involve in order to save one’s own life, or 
please and gain the world. To live for self 
and the world would be really to lose life. 
To lose life, if required, in martyrdom for 
Christ, would be to save life in the highest 
sense and for the noblest gain. 

It is, however, to be noted, that the sacred 
writers often use the word “soul” in a some- 
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what larger sense than that of the principle 
of life. It includes appetite or desire. 
Therefore was Israel commanded to love 
Jehovah God with all the soul, or living 


desire, as well as with heart, strength, and | 
mind. But, even in the more extended sense, | 


the soul is never confounded with the spirit 
which is in man, and is never sufficient for 
divine study or service, without the higher 
action of the spirit. Wisdom that is earthly 
and even demonic, may be psychical, but 
it cannot be pneumatical.* Scoffers are 
psychical men, having life and living desire, 
but they are not pneumatical.t The psy- 
chical man receives not the things of the 
Spirit of God. They are revealed by the 
Divine Spirit to the human spirit only; and 
he that is pneumatical discerns all things. { 

What then is the force of that expression, 
sO common in modern religious language, 
“the salvation of the soul?” All we 
shall say of it is, that it had been much 
better to have retained the proper Biblical 
expression for what is meant, “the salvation 
of sinners.”§ It is true that’once or twice in 
Scripture we read of the soul being saved ; 
but what is meant is salvation or deliverance 
from death.|| The soul is imperilled by the 
fleshly lusts which war against it through the 
members of the body, threatening to curtail 
and extinguish life. The soul is purified 
through obedience to the truth. In time of 
suffering, the soul (life) of a well-doer is kept 
by the faithful Creator. Hope is an anchor 
of the soul, sure and steadfast. 

It seems to us that we should speak first 
of the salvation of a sinner from his sins; 
and then it is proper to speak of the salva- 
tion of his soul through the grace of Christ in 
this sense, that he is a man rescued from the 
power of death, and has the life movements 
of desire directed in their main flow towards 
the God of our life. 

3. The Acart in the moral, as distinguished 
from the physical use of the term, is not a 
separate constituent of the human being. In 
Hebrew (/v) and in Greek (Aardia) it is used 
asin English, to comprehend the whole inner 
man. Though it properly suggests feeling 
and affection, it often embraces mind, judg- 
ment, and will. Thus, in the Bible, the 
heart has “ thoughts and intents ;” wisdom 
is put into it; mercy and truth are written 
on it ; and with the heart man believes unto 
righteousness. 
which loves or hates; and so it is deeply 





* James iii. 15. + Jude 18, 19. 
$+ 1 Cor. ii, 11—15. 2 1 Tim. i. 15. 
\| Heb. x. 39; James i. 21; v. 20. 


The heart is that in man | 


involved in the question of sin. To say 
that man is sinful, we learn to say that “ the 
heart is deceitful above all things and des- 
perately wicked.” To account for the evil 
in the world constantly produced, we have 
only to consider the words of Christ : “ From 
within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil 
thoughts, adulteries, fornications, murders, 
thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, las- 


9k 


within, and defile the man. To account 
for piety and purity, we have to refer to 
the grace of God, who creates a clean heart, 
while He renews a right spirit. 

The Hebrew Scriptures unite with the 


Jehovah tries and searches hearts and reins, 
z.@. examines with divine penetration the 
state of a man’s wishes and feelings, loves 
and hatreds. The expression is repeated 
once in. the New Testament, afid in that book 
which has the most intimate relation to the 
Old Testament: “All the churches shall 
know that I°am He which searcheth the 
reins and hearts,’*t 

It is a curious fact that the term “ con- 
science,” so familiar and important to us, 
is not found in the Old Testament. In the 
New, it first appears in a passage where the 
reading is doubtful (John viii. 9). Then we 
have it twice in the pleadings of St. Paul 
(Acts xxiii. 1; xxiv. 16); but the apostle evi- 
dently means consciousness; and this is 
confirmed by the use of the same Greek 
word in x Cor. iv. 4, where the same apostle 
says, “I know nothing” (am. conscious of 
nothing) “against myself; yet am I not hereby 
justified, but He that judgeth me is the Lord.” 
In fact, throughout the Epistles, where the 
word often occurs, conscience is not a fa- 
culty for discriminating between right and 
wrong, but a consciousness whether of purity 
or impurity. A good conscience is the con- 
sciousness of uprightness ; an evil conscience 
is a sense of sin. 

The distinctions which we have pointed 
out in this paper we believe to be of real 
importance, else we should not have dwelt 
on them at all. And yet, when we consider 
how these are almost universally ignored in 
popular religious works, sermons, and hymns, 
we cannot be sanguine that any amount of 
teaching, even from far more influential pens 
than ours, will soon rectify the present con- 
fusion of speech. People will still talk of 





* Mark vii. 21—23. + Rev. ii. 23. 





heart, “the reins,” to signify emotions and | 
affections, whether of pleasure or of pain. | 





civiousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, | 
foolishness ; all these evil things. come from | 
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the infinite preciousness and essential immor- 
tality of a soul. They will have the salvation 
of souls instead of the salvation of sinners, 
the love of souls instead of the love of our 
neighbour, and a disembodied soul instead 
of a departed spirit. Two considerations, 
however, occur that tend to console us: (1.) 
God follows not our mistakes, but acts on 
his own perfect acquaintance with all that is | 
in man, and, jn preserving his saints, keeps | 
their whole spirit, soul, and body blameless | 
until the day of Christ. (2.) Concerning the 


need of a clean heart, or inward purity of 
thought and affection, there is no mistake or 
confusion. God gives it; Christ pronounces 
every one blessed who gets it; and every 
child of God and follower of Christ must 
keep it with all diligence, for out of the heart 


are the issues of life. ; 


“ Spirit of purity and grace, 
eu pepe pitying, Siting di 
make our hearts Thy dwelling- e, 
And worthier Thee.” 


DONALD: FRASER. 





“LEPY.” 
FIRST VOSER Dear is the place 
Where so peacefully lie 
Y has He left me All the loved forms 
To suffer alone, He permitted to die. 
When I so gladly " 
To rest would have gone? 
Kneeling beside it— 
Thus sorely bereft, 
Why must I iinger May I not question Him— 
When loved ones depart, “ Why am I left?” 
Watching them go, 
With this weight on my heart ? 
SECOND VOICE. 
What is my trespass, . 
; i Nay, for He willeth 
And what is my staim? Bet that which is best. 
Is it in judgment Canst thou, thus doubtin 
He bids me remain ? ak 
Why am I doomed raining His children 
To continue the strife “ae aes 
And the struggle of living, Knows not caprice, 
Though weary of life 2 He but chastens in love. 
Earth has no home, If, in Christ trusting, 
No attraction for me ; From judgment thou’rt free, 
Fain would I die, Not for thy sins 
With my darlings to be. Is He visiting thee. 
If for their good Fain would He make thee 





They were taken away, 
Can it be well | 
That I longer should stay ? | 


In sorrow rejoice, 
Tenderly comforting— 
List to His voice! 
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What if He ask thee not Art thou not seeking 
Whom He shall call ? His likeness to gain, 
Leaving Himself, | Who, for thy sake, 
He leaves more than they all. | Was made perfect through pain ? 


) 


age MR, 
Hy Man 


fl a 





Does He not spare thee Will not the rapture 

To work in his field ? Thou shortly shalt know 
Rich is the harvest Grandly outweigh 

Such labours can yield. All thy sadness below ? 


When His time cometh, 
In heaven thou shalt see 
How to be last 
Was the best thing for thee. 
CAROLINE NICHOLSON. 
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THE EDITOR’S ROOM. 


I—HOME NOTES. 
OF MAKING MANY BOOKS. 


NE of the curious summaries which the end of 
the year commonly brings up is, the number of 
books that have been issued from the press during the 
twelve months. Whatever may be true of the quality, 
the quantity for last year gives no indication of our 
having reached the end of a process which Solomon 
pronounced to be endless. The number of books 
which the press has brought forth during 1873 is 
nearly five thousand, and of these about seven-tenths, 
or nearly three thousand five hundred, are new books. 
A large proportion of these are frivolous and trifling ; 
but there is also a very large proportion on the most 
serious subjects. ‘ Theology,” embracing works of a 
biblical and practical nature, has given to the world 
no fewer than seven -hundred and seventy works. 
This indicates that a large proportion of our popula- 
tion are interested in the most serious of all subjects, 
though it doesgnot indicate either the nature of their 
views, or the character of their impressions. 

It is only too obvious that if books are produced so 
rapidly, the reading of the presemt age is very liable 
to become superficial and desultory. To a certain 
extent this would be true eveff if there were nothing 
but books to read ; how much more true, when in addi- 
tion to books, we have got magazines and newspapers 
by the hundred thousand! New publications have 
always one attraction over old—the attraction that they 
are new. Many readers get into the way of having a 
rapid rush through many books rather than making a 
deliberate perusal of a few. As to re-reading books and 
thinking over them—that, we fear, is becoming a lost 
art, confined to a few critics, if evento them. In such 
times as these, there are some stern lessons about 
reading books which conscientious readers must try 
at all hazards to fasten on their hearts. Allow that 
there are many books requiring only to be tasted, and 
admitting of nothing more ; allow that there are many 
other books which it is enough to read once, and 
perhaps to read rapidly; there remains still another 
class, that are to be pondered and treasured. The 
number to be so dealt with cannot be very large in the 
case of any reader, because life is short, and time is 
precious. But surely every wise reader will have a 
*« golden treasury,” from whose priceless pages he will 
be constantly digging treasure that faileth not. The 
more he is tempted to be distracted by many books, 
the more will he feel the duty of loyalty to a few ; and 
pre-eminent among the few will ever stand the price- 
less volume whose pages are ‘more to be desired 
than gold, yea, than much fine gold; sweeter also 
than honey and the honeycomb.” 


MR. BRIGHT’S LETTER ON SERMON-MAKING. 
We do not in the least share the surprise expressed 
by some of the religious journals, that Mr. Bright 
should be found giving his opinion to a student of 
IIT. nus. 





divinity as to the best method of preparing and deli- 
vering sermons. Mr. Bright is one of the greatest 
masters of the art of communicating thought and 
feeling to other minds, and nothing can be more 
interesting than to hear one who has dealt successfully 
with political and social subjects, give his opinion as 
to the best method to be followed in a collateral 
sphere. It is quite true that there is a special promise 
of divine aid for the Christian preacher, which does 
not seem to have been present to Mr. Bright’s mind ; 
but it would be easy to show that the most absolute 
dependence on divine help does not relieve the 
preacher from the obligation to use the best means of 
dealing with the mind and soul of his hearers, but 
binds that obligation on him more firmly than ever. 

Mr. Bright, in his own mind, draws a broad dis- 
tinction between the best possible mode of preaching, 
and the best in the present circumstances of the 
church. The church, in most of its branches, has in 
its ranks a great number of men who never can be 
good preachers. They are destitute of the natural 
and necessary gifts, and they cannot get on without 
them. ‘They are not logical in mind, nor full of 
ideas, nor free of speech, and they have none of that 
natural readiness which is essential to a powerful and 
interesting speaker.’’ There is a world of truth in 
this, as well as in the fact that many preachers want 
the fire and fervour of God’s Spirit in them, and it 
would save a world of misery to preachers themselves 
and of weariness to hearers, if some way could be 
found of making this known to certain young men at 
the beginning of their career. Taking the mass of 
preachers as he finds them, Mr. Bright is of opinion 
that no absolute rule can be laid down as to whether 
they ought to read from a manuscript or not. ‘It is 
possible, nay, perhaps very probable, that if reading 
sermons was abolished, while some sermons would 
be better than they now are, the majority of them 
would be simply chaos, and utterly unendurable to 
the most patient congregation.” That is to say, the 
preachers being what many of them are, with confused 
heads, spare ideas, cold hearts, and unready tongues. 
To one who really possesses the art of speaking, the 
best way of preparing a speech, according to Mr. 
Bright, is to think over what is to be said, and to 
form an outline in a few brief notes. 

Mr. Bright appears to have but a limited conception 
of the’ sphere of the pulpit, and he thinks it must be 
awful to have to prepare every week a sermon on sub- 
stantially the same topic. It is at this point that his 
views seem most wide of the mark. While every 
preacher is bound to make the great gospel message 
the centre of his preaching, he is not only at liberty, 
but he is bound to sweep round that circle in an orbit 
as wide as the Bible itself. It is true that many 
neglect much of this orbit, and hence the meagreness 
of their preaching. It is extraordinary how unable 
many preachers are to discuss any biblical topics 
except those lying within a very narrow circle. Asa 
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doctrine, many are very zealous for the truth that “ all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God;” but com- 
paratively few preach as if this were true, or as if the 
whole of what is to be found in the Bible were 
“‘ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction and 
for instruction in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works,” 


THE RELIGIOUS AWAKENING IN EDINBURGH. 


Whatever may be the differences of opinion as to 
the character and tendencies of the religious move- 
ment in Edinburgh, all unite in testifying that in 
extent and intensity it is unprecedented. Let the 
reader take as a sample the work of the first Sunday 
in January. At nine in the morning, just as the sun 
has got above the horizon, let him enter the Free 
Church Assembly Hall. He finds it crowded with a 
dense mass of people waiting for a plain lecture on 
Daniel—on moral courage in confessing the Lord, 
and the happy reward which it brings. At eleven he 
enters one of the largest of the city churches, which 
is thoroughly filled with an audience of the educated 
classes, and which is only not crowded because the 
preacher’s name has not been published. In the 
evening four or five neighbouring churches are 
crowded, and in most of them many inquirers remain 
after the service, with the Philippian jailor’s question 
on their lips, ‘‘ What must we do to be saved?” 


| But the last meeting of the evening is the most re- 


markable. It is a meeting of men only, held in the 
Corn Exchange, Grassmarket—a vast area, without 


| seats, filled with a congregation of six or seven thou- 


sand men. To gaze from the platform on the sea of 
white faces, as close as they could be packed, filling the 
vast area, and turned up to the speaker in eager expec- 
tation, was one of the most interesting things it is pos- 
sible to conceive. 

It is wonderful how little opposition this movement 
has encountered. Whatever of opposition may be 


| going is confined to private circles and coteries ; it 


has not found expression in any publicform. Another 


| remarkable feature of the movement is that it em- 


| braces members of all classes. 





On the same week- 
day, at the daily prayer-meetings at noon, will be 
found two thousand souls of every rank and condition, 
from the titled lord to the labourer or the street porter, 
who steals in to enjoy ‘‘the sweet hour of prayer.” 
In the afternoon of the same day may be seen a 
West-end congregation listening to a Bible exposi- 
tion on grace or on heaven. In the evening it is 
the waifs and wanderers, labour-worn and labour- 
stained, if not worn and stained by worse things than 
labour, that form the eager congregation in the Canon- 
gate. Now it is an audience of Sunday-school 
teachers; now of young men from the University or 
elsewhere ; now of shop-girls who cannot get a free 
hour till late in the evening ; now of ‘‘ mothers,” the 
aggregate membership of all the Mothers’ Meetings 
in Edinburgh ; now of children who delight to spend 
the forenoon of their Saturday holiday at ‘‘the meet- 
ing;” and to all of these God seems to give to Mr. 





Moody the power to speak a word in season, while 
Mr. Sankey’s hymns carry them up to the very gates 
of heaven. 

And out of all these classes, very many cases have 
occurred of what has all the appearance of genuine 
conversion. In some family circles the number of 
such cases has been remarkable—brought about by 
brother speaking to brother, or one member to another, 
and pleading for each other with the irrepressible 
fervour of young converts for the blessing from heaven. 
The superintendent of the Edinburgh Medical Mission 
stated that during one month of this movement, more 
medical students had come to him, expressing a desire 
to give themselves to the service of Christ, by becom- 


ing medical missionaries, than during the whole pre- | 





ceding period of three years when he had been in his | 


present office. The ministers of the gospel have felt 


it a time of great quickening and enjoyment, and have | 


come together regardless of ecclesiastical distinctions, 
forgetful even of keen conflicts in which they have 
only just ceased to be engaged. The Bishop of Edin- 
burgh sent a circular to his clergy with forms of 
prayer, that they might unite in supplication for the 
outpouring of the Spirit. Strangersyhave come to 
Edinburgh from all parts of’ the country, eager to 
enjoy an hour of the united prayer-meeting, and to 
join in singing those hymns that have such a wonder- 
fully uplifting power. The student from the Univer- 
sity, the soldier from the castle, the sailor from the 
port, the merchant from his office, the judge from the 
court, the lawyer from the Parliament house, ladies 
from the drawing-room, women from the street, have 
all come more or less within the scope of this remark- 
able movement, and furnished a new proof at once of 
the omnipotence of divine grace, and its power to 
unite and assimilate all. 

It will tax the Christian wisdom of the ministers 
and their coadjutors to turn all the life now awakened 
into permanent practical channels. 
desirable for a time to keep up special channels in 
which such new life may run; but it will be still more 
desirable to reinvigorate the old ways and modes of 
divine service,—those of which the permanence has 
been tested by time, and which have taken an un- 
paralleled hold on the habits and feelings of nearly 
all the people. 


THE CONFESSIONAL. 


There are evidently great searchings of heart about 
the confessional. 


expression of a deep feeling, of great love for the 
Church of England, and great grief for the favour 
shown in some quarters for what our forefathers 
seemed to have abandoned for ever. The laity, as 
Lord Fitzwilliam remarked, desired to give all pos- 
sible support to such of the,bishops and clergy as 
were withstanding the introduction of the confessional. 
Lord Teignmouth was strong for the reformation of 
Convocation, which, from being a mere debating 
society, or couple of debating societies, ought to be- 
come a real power, but in that case not only the 


The meeting in York, held a few 
weeks ago, presided over by Lord Fitzwilliam, was an | 


It may be found | 
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parochial clergy, but all the laity of the Church ought 
te be represented in it. Lord Cathcart said their 
Church was in danger of losing its identity, fora great 
body of the people believed that the ritualist clergy 
were turning the Church of England into a mere 
stepping-stone towards Rome. Several of the bishops 
have been lifting up their voices against the attempt 
to restore the confessional. Writing to Lord Fitz- 
william, in acknowledging the memorial of the meet- 
ing, the Archbishop of York affirms that absolution 
and habitual confession are alien to the system of the 
Church of England. The confession which she favours 
is confession to the God of all mercy—not confession 
in private to one of his ministers. Except in the case 
of persons preparing for the communion, or a sick 
man whose conscience is troubled by some great sin, 
private confession was not required. The Archbishop 
does not think that the remedy lies in any change of 
the law so much as in such a study of the subject as 
must result in a change of mind. The Bishop of 
Exeter has spoken out strongly, and in reference to 
the power to bind and loose, has remarked that that is 
a power given to the whole Church, and not to the 
clergy merely. “It is a declarative, and not an enacting 
power. Other bishops have also given expression to 
similar views. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE ON THE PROSPECTS OF AFRICA, 


Sir Bartle Frere has been ‘fecturing in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow ostensibly on the subject of Dr. Living- 
stone, but really on the wider and deeply interest- 
ing question—what is to become of the negro? The 
east coast of Africa was very similar to the west coast 
of India; and there was every reason to believe that 
the trade with the former might come to be equal to 
that with the latter. But it was with the interior 
chiefly he had to do. The negro race had been 
terribly held down ; slavery had been its curse, as it 
had also been the curse of all who promoted it. 
Was the negro then incapable of rising? Many said he 
was ; but he quite differed, and believed that the negro 
was quite improvable. Some persons talked of the 
three C’s; these were, Cotton, Christianity, and Com- 
merce. Through these, the negro might rise. But 
the negro had no power of rising by himself. He 
must be taken in hand by a stronger race, and elevated 
in this way. By what race would this be done? Sir 
Bartle went one by one over the leading countries of 
Europe, and the Americas, and showed that there 
were fatal obstacles in the case of all of them till you 
come to our own country, and with it, he thought, 
the task lay. He was not {rightened at the remark 
often made, that our hatuds were full enough. We 
had often thought so in reference to India, and yet we 
had in a manner been compelled to take charge of it. 
So it might come to be with Africa. Sir Bartie’s 
address made many gratifying allusions to Christian 
missions, and to the help which they afforded in the 
elevation of countries. Even apart from its direct 
spiritual influence, Christianity taught three great les- 
sons—the brotherhood of man, the sacredness of mar- 
riage, and the dignity of labour. He did not formally 





speak of the more direct spiritual benefit of missions, 
but the whole tenor of his address was fitted to give 
an impulse to all such enterprises, and a welcome to 
the planting of the tree whose leaves are for the heal- 
ing of the nations. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
GOOD WORK IN PARIS. 


A correspondent of the Record lately presented an 
interesting view of several agencies of good now at 
work in the great and gay capital of the French. He 
told first of the daily conferences of M. Armand- 
Delille in the Eglise Evangelique of the Rue Royale. 
Here for nearly four years a daily testimony to Christ 
has been given. From three to four in the afternoon 
an evangelist stands at the outer door, invites passers- 
by to enter, and offers tracts. The audience is con- 
tinually changing; some remaining but five minutes. 
Many, however, come, for the first time in their lives, 
to hear of the love of Jesus; and it is calculated that 
in the course of the year thirty thousand souls come 
under the sound of the gospel. M. Armand-Delille, 
says the writer, is an aged and gifted man, and speaks 
with an extraordinary grace and softness; and the 
frequent conversations to which his addresses give 
rise afford hope that in many cases the seed has fallen 
into good soil. The jealousy of the priests and the 
obstacles which the State offers to evangelism make 
the work difficult and dangerous; but M. Armand- 
Delille is anxious to establish similar conferences in 
other parts of Paris, should the means of doing so be 
furnished to him. 

The next labourer referred to is the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Call, who gave up a charge in England, and is now, 
as our readers are aware, labouring at Belleville and 
other needy districts of Paris. He has hired six shops 
in public thoroughfares, in which he holds meetings 
on Sunday evenings, and in one of them each week- 
day evening. Over the door, in conspicuous letters, 
is placed “* AUX OUVRIERS,” and on each side, Bib- 
liothéque Gratuite, and Réunions Morales. Work- 
men are thus invited to the benefits of a free reading- 
room. Their moral elevation is the object in view, 
and Mr. M‘Call tries to lay hold of the working 
population by what he thinks fitted to interest and 
attract them, while his Bible readings and gospel 
hymns are designed to set earnestly before them the 
way of life and salvation through Christ. The writer 


in the Record does not care about his method of join- | 


ing the reading of other books with that of the Bible 


—is in fact somewhat suspicious of any and every | 


feature which is not directly spiritual and evangelistic. 
He says, however, that the meetings are very popular, 
and that Mr. M‘Call is assisted by a staff of ladies 
and young men, who nobly aid him in his labour of 
love. 

Miss De Broen’s work at Belleville is noticed next. 
Miss De Broen is a Dutch lady, who carries on the 
work of elevation chiefly through sewing-classes of 
women, who meet at her house twice a week, in 
number about one hundred at atime. Their indus- 
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trial work is preceded by prayer, singing, and a 
gospel address, The district is very communistic and 
anti-Catholic; it has been almost forsaken by the 
priests, and the good influence on the poor women of 
what they see and hear is said to be marked and 
decided. Several other ladies assist Miss De Broen ; 
and just the other day, and as an experiment, a 
medical missionary from Scotland joined the staff, 
who will speedily bring his agencies of healing 
into connection with the evangelistic efforts of the 
ladies. 

Then there is the work of Mr. and Mrs. Pearce 
among the soldiers. Hitherto they have been labour- 
ing in the provinces, and it is but recently they have 
gone to Paris. The few meetings they have held 
have been very encouraging. ‘‘ The French soldier 
is not to be judged by the English; there is some- 
thing supremely simple about him. His very igno- 
rance is his bliss, so far as religious subjects are 
concerned ; a small tract with a picture fills him with 
delight, and once got to the meeting, he is a ready 
listener. Mr. and Mrs. Pearce are desirous of finding 
means to open libraries for the Paris barracks. 

There is a large sphere for evangelistic work like- 
wise among the English population in Paris. Many 
young ladies, who are to be governesses, are learning 
the language ; many grooms are perishing for lack of 
knowledge ; in short, there are few places where the 
harvest is so great and the labourers so few, and the 
need so pressing that the Lord of the harvest would 
send forth labourers to reap the fields. 


SWITZERLAND—ITS CONFLICT WITH ROME. 


The Federal Government of Switzerland has pre- 
sented his passports to the Chargé-d’ Affaires of Rome. 
Diplomatic intercourse between the Pope and tne 
Swiss Government is at an end, and with no prospect 
of its ever being resumed. In a calm and dignified 
letter the Government say that in the interests of 
peace they had kept up diplomatic intercourse with 
the Pope after he had ceased to be a temporal sove- 
reign; but since in his recent Encyclical he is so 
abusive of the Government, holding them up to the 
ignominy and contempt of Christendom because they 
banished a disobedient priest, they think it time to 
announce that no further intercourse of a diplomatic 
kind will be held with the Pontiff of Rome. 

The Guardian publishes an interesting letter from 
the Abbé Déramey, one of the Old-Catholic priests 
who have succeeded the old ultramontane clergy in 
the Bernese Jura—the Catholic portion of the Canton 
of Berne. It appears from the Abbé’s letter that the 
new priests (z.e. the Old-Catholic) have been well 
received by the people of the Bernese Jura. 

«The population of the Jura have understood our in- 
tentions, and they show that they have done so by 
coming to our services. In spite of ignominious pam- 
phlets, in spite of a thousand venomous insinuations, in 
om of threats, menaces, and even actual violence, our 
churches are filled, our catechizings are well attended, 
we dispense the sacraments, and we fulfil, both inside 
the church and outside, all the official duties of the 
religious and Catholic life. At Torrentruy, where I 





reside, several hundreds of the faithful present them- 
selves every Sunday around the altar and the pulpit. 
At Délémont, at St. Ursanne, at Saignelégier, at 
Courgenay, everywhere, in short, the number of wor- 
shippers has gone on increasing unceasingly since 
the installation of each of the new curés. When we 
first came into the Bernese Jura we were eight in 
number, speaking the French language. We are 
now sixteen, which makes twenty-one, with the 
addition of our dear brethren of German origin, in 
the Bernese Jura. Everything induces me to believe 
that before the end of January, 1874, we shall be 
twenty-five or thirtyin number. That is few enough, 
no doubt, if we compare ourselves with the hun- 
dred priests of the old clergy whom we replace. But 
it must be borne in mind that many of our predeces- 
sors were in possession of mere sinecures, and that a 
new distribution of parishes into pastoral arrondisse- 
ments has enabled us to suffice, or very nearly so, for 
the spiritual wants of the population, who, of their 
own accord, demand the aid of our ministry.” 


There is not a great deal to delight the Protestant 
heart in the substitution of a liberal for an ultramon- 
tane clergy, if the latter sedulously teach the same 


religious doctrines, and perform the same rites of | 


worship: all we can hope is, that the more free 
religious atmosphere, and the far higher appreciation 
of the Bible characteristic of Bishop Reinkens and 
others, will have some good effect. The degree to 
which ultramontanism had been taught by the pre- 
vious clergy, and the schools especially impregnated 
with it, was amazing. “Under the banner of radical 
Switzerland and radical Berne, whole troops of school- 
masters and schoolmistresses might be found ranged 
under the banner of Loyola. The cleverness that 
could thus lay hold on the public schools and fill them 
with Jesuits is very remarkable. 


SPAIN—A LOSS AND A GAIN. 


All the friends of Spanish evangelism are greatly 
distressed {at the loss in the wreck of the Ville du 
Havre (as noticed in our last number), of Carrasco, 
the Spanish evangelist. The Rev. John Jameson, in 
writing to Evangelical Christendom, describes his 
eloquence and other qualities as of the highest order. 


‘“‘It is not too much to say,” he writes, “that we have 
lost our principal representative in Spain. .... No 
other had that marvellous command of language and 
fidelity of expression which carry away an audience. 
I would almost venture to say, that allowing for the 
difference of age and experience, Carrasco was little 
if at all inferior to Castelar in the magic of his oratory. 
On several occasions when, in the cause of the libera- 
tion of the slaves, he had an opportunity of letting his 
voice be heard in public places, such as the Grand 
Opera, the whisper ran round the enchained audience, 
‘ But who is he ?’ and the enthusiasm with which his 
utterances were received was the best proof of the 
appreciation of his hearers... . . As amanand a 
Christian, to know him was to love him, and this 
affection ever went on deepening, in spite of little 
differences about carrying out of work.” 

The writer goes on to express the hope that the 
desperate state of the country, and the backwardness 
of all evangelical effort, instead of making people at 
home indifferent, will stir them up to more effort 
and prayer. 
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An event has happened that tends in a measure to 
lessen’ the balance of loss sustained in the death of 
Carrasco. One of the most popular preachers of the 
Romish Church has become Protestant. It is said 
that a year ago he was greatly run after in Madrid ; 
and when he appears in a Protestant pulpit, there 
cannot fail to be great excitement. But he wisely 
desires to spend some time in retirement, before he 
comes forth to tell the public the reason of his 
change. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN THE WEST INDIES. 


It appears that disestablishment has now been 
carried into effect in nearly all the West Indian 
colonies, and that the day is rapidly approaching 
when it shall be universal. 

Self-government has become much more the order 
of the day; and a recent council held by the Bishops 
at Georgetown shows at once the existing state of 
things, and the prospect of the Church for the future. 

The Bishops have been making arrangement for the 
formation of the Colonies into a Province, with a 
metropolitan of its own; for the constitution of 
diocesan synod#and a provincial synod, and for other 
arrangements corresponding. We observe that among 
other matters, it has been recommended that in every 
parish a communion-roll or record.be kept, and that 
the names of scandalous persons be removed from it. 
The question has also been colfSidered whether in all 
cases the clergy should be wholly devoted to the 
work of the ministry, and the idea has been received 
with considerable favour that in certain cases the 
function of physician may be added to that of clergy- 
man. One great difficulty of the Church arises from 
the low tore of morality among negroes and creoles, 
and possibly many of the colonists too; the chief 
object of the regulation as to a communion record is 
to exclude from church privileges all such persons as 
are outraging the precepts of the gospel. 

In regard to the effects of disendowment, the 
Bishop of Antigua remarked that when the question 
was first brought before him how to maintain the 
Church in the island of Dominica, where a great por- 
tion of the people belong to another Church or are 
poor, he thought it would be impossible. ‘¢ But,” 
said he, ‘‘my gloomy fears were not realised. When 
some time afterwards I called a meeting of the sup- 
porters of the Church in Dominica, I found each man 
actuated by an earnest desire to make every sacrifice 
to maintain the position of the Church to which from 
infancy he had belonged. One merchant put into 
my hands a cheque for £500, others to the extent of 
their power followed his example, and now the con- 
dition of the Church in that island is as satisfactory as 
it was in the best days of establishment.” 

The Guardian takes a hopeful view of the future. 
“The proceedings are mainly interesting as they 
exhibit what is becoming the normal condition of an 
Anglo-colonial diocese, in which a general deference 
to ecclesiastical tradition has to be harmonized with 
the self-reliant independence of a Teutonic laity.” 
The correspondent of that paper says, ‘‘ We can now 





look forward to the future, confident that the wisdom 
of our chief pastors has watched over, and by God’s 
guidance will continue ever zealously to watch over, 
the sacred charge committed to them.” 


UNITED STATES—THE NEW EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


The formation of a new Episcopal Church, under the 
leadership of Bishop Cummins, goes on in the United 
States. It is rumoured that proceedings are to be 
begun against the bishop with a view to his deposi- 
tion. It would seem that the inauguration of a re- 
formed Episcopal Church has been undertaken in 
despair of getting rid of the leaven of Romanism 
which has, of recent years, begun to work so actively. 
It appears, however, that only a small number of the 
evangelical episcopal clergy have joined the movement, 
or express approval of it. Among those who have, is 
the Rev. Charles Edward Cheney, rector of a church 
in Chicago. Mr. Cheney is a gentleman of great 
energy and fervour, and has been conspicuous for 
liberality of sentiment. 


‘The papers,” says the Guardian, “ describe his 
consecration as a bishop of the body which has seceded 
from the American Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
ceremony took place at Chicago on the 14th of Decem- 
ber. Adespatch in the Mew York Tribune says the 
proceeding took place ‘ under the Reformed Consecra- 
tion Service, and in the presence of an immense audi- 
ence.’ The Presbyters formed a semicircle, with Bishop 
Cummins in the centre, and Dr. Cheney on the left. 
After prayer and readings, Bishop Cummins announced 
that the Prayer-book and Liturgy were those of the con- 
vention presided over by Dr. White. After the hymn 
came thesermon by Bishop Cummins, which was almost 
wholly devoted to a presentation of the views of those 
engaged in ‘restoring the old paths,’ the episcopacy 
of the second century. After the sermon, Dr. Cheney 
was conducted before Bishop Cummins, and the con- 
secration took place. A cordial and affectionate invi- 
tation was extended to all Christians of the church to 
remain and commune with the congregation at the 
table of their common Lord. Over two thousand 
persons remained, the bread and wine being adminis- 
tered by Bishop Cheney. Bishop Cummins stated 
that congratulatory letters had been received from 
England and Ireland, and from ‘an eminent divine of 
the English Church in Canada.’ Seven clergymen 
had joined the movement, and twenty or twenty-five 
others had expressed themselves ready to join. There 
would soon be a Reformed Church at Peoria, with the 
Rev. A. G. Tyng as rector. He grieved to say that 
in the diocese of Illinois the Episcopal Church has 
assumed toward other denominations an arrogance 
which has prevented its growth. The Church had 
hardly gained a convert in Illinois within “ten years, 
and this policy had been most disastrous. The Re- 
formed Church stood toward the Episcopal as do the 
Old Catholics of Germany toward the New.” 


IIIL.—THE MISSION FIELD. 
SPIRIT OF THE ANNUAL REPORTS. 
FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Last year’s Annual Report of the Committee on 
Foreign Missions shows the Home Revenue of the 
General Scheme to have amounted to £18,485; con- 
tributions for Female Education, £3,080; special con- 
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tributions at home and abroad, £3,952; Mission 
Buildings, £6,000; widows and orphans, £1,125; 
Government grants and school fees, £10,958 : total, 
£43,600. 

The missionary staff 2s distributed throughout sta- 
tions in India, Afiica, and Syria. In India there are 
stations at Calcutta and places adjacent; Bombay, 
Puna, Jalna, &c. ; Nagpore and Chindwara; Madras, 
and Nellore; in Africa, in Kaffraria and Natal; and 
in Syria there is a stationat Mount Lebanon. There 
are 45 European agents, and 198 native; 731 com- 
municants in India, and 1,248 in Africa; children at 
school in India, 8,135, and in Africa, 1,883. 

At first, the educational element was very pro- 
minent in the work of this mission in India; but 
while this department is still very vigorous, there are 
other operations, such as rural missions, conducted 
exclusively by native missionaries, one of the most 
successful of whom is Narayan Sheshadri, at present 
in this country. Under the auspices of this excellent 
missionary, a chain of missionary operations is carried 
on between Jalna and Indapore, a distatice of a 
hundred miles ; a Christian village has been built, and 
a Christian church organized. There are missions to 
the Hill and Jungle tribes, to the Waralis in Western 
India, the Gonds in Central India, and the Santals 
in Eastern India. Every mode of operation is 
resorted to—street and bazaar preaching, house to 
house Visitations, itinerary lectures, discussions, &c., 
according as the circumstances call for one or another 
of these. 

Attention to female education has also been a 
prominent feature of this mission, in some depart- 
ments of which it led the way. It may be said also 
to have originated, and, under Dr. Murray Mitchell, 
practically carried into effect, the Zenana Mission, 
which is now very generally prosecuted by other 
Churches, and attended with marked success. To 
furnish both female teachers and qualified agents for 
the Zenana work, training classes have recently been 
formed in connection with the various Boarding- 
schools. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal lately 
bore public testimony to the usefulness of these 
schools. 

In Gondi, one of the missionaries, besides preparing 
a grammar, has executed a translation of Genesis, and 
of Matthew, Mark, and John. 


A Native Missionary’s Band of Labourers. 


The following extract from the report will show 
how Narayan Sheshadri has succeeded in gathering 
from the native population—what many ministers at 
home fail to gather from their Christian congregations 
—a band of active and efficient fellow-labourers :— 


“From the outset, Mr. Narayan’s grand aim has 
been to raise up a band of efficient labourers, and in 
this he has been largely successful. At Indapur, the 
oldest of the stations, there are half a dozen such 
labourers ; at Jalna and out-stations, about a dozen 
and a half; and at the other branch stations, more 
than half a dozen—in all, about thirty agents. Some 
of these agents have expressed a desire to be received 
as candidates for the ministry, and all of them are 





encouraged to prosecute their studies, with a view to 
their greater efficiency and acceptability. Special 
provision is made in the case of the subordinate 
agents, by which, on the first Monday of each month, 
they repair to headquarters to give in their monthly 
reports, to undergo examination in their previously pre- 
scribed studies, and to receive such counsel as the cir- 
cumstances of each case seem to require. The plan thus 
pursued is, in the committee’s opinion, worthy of all 
commendation, and cannot fail to be attended with 
the most beneficial results. 

‘In his multifarious labours, Mr. Narayan receives 
most valuable assistance from his zealous and inde- 
fatigable fellow-labourer, Mr. Sidoba B. Misal, who 
has specially under his charge the branch stations of 
Bhosawal, Akola, and Umrawati. The work at these 
stations is getting more and more consolidated; and 
it is Mr. Narayan’s intention, as soon as the means 
can be secured, to have three agents settled at each of 
them, instead of two as at present.” 


AFRICA. 


The missions in Africa present some interesting 
features. ‘* The Gordon Mission” has been recently 
organized, and is a testimony by the family of the 
Earl of Aberdeen to the late Hon. James H. Gordon, 
who was accidentally killed at Cambridge, and who 
intended, had he been spared, to devote himself to 
the work of a missionary in those parts. Some diffi- 
culty has been experienced in finding a suitable basis 
of operations, but Dr. Dalzel, the missionary, is now 
at work in the interior«sf Natal. 


The Lovedale Institution, 

At Lovedale, in Kaffraria, there is a missionary in- 
stitution of which the progress has been remarkable. 
Major Malan, in his ‘‘ Rides in the Mission Field of 
South Africa,” says of it :— 


« After going over the whole establishment, I 
cannot sufficiently express my admiration of every- 
thing connected with it, and the excellent way in 
which itis managed. My first experience was dining 
at the hall. Isat at the table with Mr. and Mrs. 
Binnie and the masters; below us, seated at long 
tables, were one hundred and fifty Kaffir lads, dressed 
in European clothing, indulging in meelies and 
pumpkins. In the girls’ school there are twenty- 
three boarders. Everything about the college, the 
houses, the gardens, and the various departments 
was in such capital order that it was a pleasure 
to look into each thing as I had leisure. It was 
a joy to meet at this college a gentleman who had 
given up a good trading business for the sake of the 
gospel. The Lord appears to be moving many hearts 
to work for Him. Two brothers, magistrates, have 
recently given up their position to preach the name of 
Jesus to the heathen..... On the way to Heald 
Town, we passed one of those monuments of faith the 
Lord rears in various parts of the world—a lone 
Scotch woman, Miss Thomson, living for the love of 
Jesus among the heathen. We called on her. It 
strengthened my faith to do so.” 


Such is the testimony ofa stranger. The colonists 
have afforded a practical testimony of another kind, 
by subscribing among themselves upwards of £1,500 
for improving and extending the mission premises—a 
stretch of liberality unprecedented heretofore. 

A colonial paper (the Cage Argus), chiefly in the 
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interest of the progress of civilisation among the 
natives, writes thus cordially of the institution :— 


“‘ There is scarcely a religious denomination in the 
Colony whose representatives are not to be found in 
the class-rooms of the institution, and as the managers 
say, the fact that any native young man can receive 
his training for £5 a year gives it a special claim for 
general support. The male pupils are taught to be 
teachers, clerks, interpreters, blacksmiths, waggon- 
makers, printers, and carpenters, and several persons 
trained at Lovedale are now employed in these capa- 
cities in the various parts of the Eastern districts and 
adjacent territories. At this institution, too, native 
girls are received and are taught such matters as will 
make them intelligent women and good housewives. 
One of the great difficulties with regard to educated 
natives heretofore has been their marriage. Few 
suitable wives could be had among their own race, 
and when united ‘to a ‘red-clay’ woman the man 
necessarily retrograded. To mend this state of things 
the Lovedale Institution opened its door to girls, and 
the impetus this will give in time to civilisation among 
the natives no one candoubt. The appeal made to the 


public has, therefore, strong claims for support from | 
| Kingdom may come. 


the’ philanthropic as well as the religious, and that 
support it will doubtless receive.” 


Other journalg write in similar terms, and their 


cordial approval was doubtless a great help to Dr. | 


Stewart in raising the money needed for the extension 
of the institution. Dr. Stewart, it»may be observed, 
was the companion of Dr. Livingstone in one of his 


journoys, and seems to share not only his spirit of 


Christian enterprise, but also his great love for the 
native races of Africa. 


Progress of Kaffir Civilisation. 


Among the other secondary fruits of the Kaffrarian | 


mission may be nentioned the projecting and pub- 
lishing of the Kajiir Express, an English-Kaffir jour- 
nal. One half of it is printed in English, and the 
other half in Kaffir. Besides forming a very interest- 
ing bond of connection between the two races, it 
promotes among the one an interest in the Kaffir mis- 
sion, and among the other stimulates education and 
intelligence. 

A telegraphic communication between the Lovedale 
Institute and Capetown has been instituted. The first 
message was sent to the editor of the Free Church 
Mission Record last February, by the first two African 
operators, Elijah Makwane and Bambane Mzimba, by 
direction of the education: board. 

A new translation of the Scriptures in the Kaffir 
language is passing through the press. Mr. Ross, 
missionary at Piru, an excellent Kaffir scholar, takes a 
leading part in this enterprise. 


REVIVAL IN TRAVANCORE, 


It is reported that a great revival has taken place 
among the Christian population of South India, and 
especially in Travancore. We have not seen any 
detailed account of this movement, but the report is 
that the Syrian Christians are chiefly affected, and 
that a native pastor from Tinnevelly has been the in- 
strument of the awakening. Tinnevelly and Travan- 
core have been conspicuous in the history of missions 











in India, as the first place where the people have be- 
come Christian in large numbers. The converts in 
Tinnevelly alone amount to sixty thousand, and there 
are now more than sixty ordained clergy, besides a 
great number of other native labourers. It will be 
remarkable if this district becomes notable also in 
the way of showing how great a blessing may rest on 
the labours of a native preacher. It is true that this 
part of India is not inhabited by that race in whose 
social customs and daily life heathenism is so engrained 
as to present the strongest obstacles to conversion. 
The. conversion of the people of Tinnevelly or Travan- 
core is not surrounded with the same difficulties as the 
conversion of the Hindoos or the Mahometans. Still, 
it has ever been the aim of the pioneers of India mis- 
sions to show what may be done for the conversion o 
the whole country by a well-trained and richly-gifted 
band of native missionaries; and if the results in 
Travancore prove to be as has been reported, it is im- 
possible but that fresh heart and hope will be given to 
all who in any part of India are labouring that the 


NATIVE LABOURERS. 


It is a pleasure to direct notice to humble labourers 
in the cause of the gospel, who “‘ have borne, and had 
patience, and for Christ’s name sake have laboured 
and have not fainted.” The Monthly Reporter of 
the Bible Society records with much regret the death 
of— 

Ulric Royer, 
a young colporteur in Austria, who seems to have been 
quite a model of activity and zeal :— 


‘The society has thereby suffered a heavy—I may 
almost say, an irreparable—loss. Indefatigable in 
his labours, undaunted in the face of fierce opposition, 
he would, with many tears, by day and night wrestle 
with God on behalf of his much-beloved country. 
No day could be too hot, no snow too deep, no load 
too heavy for him, if he might but induce his fellow- 
sinners to listen to the words of grace and wisdom 
contained in the Holy Book, which it was his heart’s 
delight to disseminate. He was indeed a colporteur 
such as the Bible Society has had but few. I fear 
that in his zeal he sometimes exceeded his strength. 
Visiting him last summer, I found that, without my 
foreknowledge, in order to save time and meet every 
wish of the much-scattered population of his district, 
he had had a hamper constructed of such dimensions 
that I felt it my duty absolutely to forbid him the use 
of it. Even a strong young man like himself could 
not long have carried such a load up the steep moun- 
tains of Carinthia with impunity. In the course of 
his rounds he was brought into contact with persons 
suffering from typhus fever; the disease seized upon 
his somewhat weakened frame, and after three weeks’ 
illness he fell asleep in Jesus.” 

In the like spirit of great regret the London Mis- 
sionary Society notices the departure of two native 
labourers in China, 


Mau Sien Sheig 


was a coadjutor of William Burns, and the means of 
bringing not a few to Christ. Before his baptism he 
had been very poor, in fact, a beggar. But he had 
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been educated, and possessing a good mind and an 
acceptable style, he was early made a preacher. He 
evinced the reality of his renunciation of heathenism 
by requesting that when buried, it might be in the 
cemetery of the Christian church, and not in his 
native place. ‘By his life and death,” says the 
Editor of the Chronicle, ‘‘a faithful witness for the 
truth.” 
Lit-Chun-sui, 

a very valuable helper in the medical mission of the 
New Methodist Connexion, has been cut off suddenly 
by the disease that proves fatal to so many valuable 
lives—typhus fever. ‘He would come,” says the 
European missionary, Mr. Hall, ‘at daylight in the 
morning, and I have known him come again at ten 
o’clock at night, to obtain medicines for the sick. 
He would occasionally go miles in reply to the 
requests of sufferers, and this without hope of tem- 
poral reward, as the objects of his care were chiefly 
the poor. Li-Chun-sui had formed large plans for 
the medical relief of the district, and the missionary 
can now only mourn that his plans, in the meantime, 
have died with himself. 

It is cheering to hear of such men, though sad to 
read of their removal. When one sees what kind of 
men the grace of God has raised up, one’s faith is 
encouraged to look forward to whole armies of like- 
minded men. 


IV.—OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


How I came out from Rome, an Autobiography, by 
C. L. Trivier, has all the appearance of a genuine 
book; and as such has a special importance, justify- 
ing a notice of it, though late. It is a narrative by 
a French priest of the steps by which he was led to 
separate from his Church and become a Protestant. 
Ina 
Romish periodical he found a paper entitled, ‘ Pro- 
testantism in regard to Deaconesses or Sisters of 
Charity.” He was amazed to learn that Protes- 
tants engaged in works of charity at all, as he had 


| been led to believe the contrary; and at the same 





time he felt convinced. that unless these were con- 
ducted on the basis provided by the Catholic Church 
they could not but fail. But he was sorry to find that 
in the periodical the subject was treated with con- 
tempt and ridicule, and he thought that if Protestants 
really wished to be charitable, they ought to be 
shown the proper way. He became a reader of the 
Archives du Christianisme, where the Protestant 
paper commented on had first appeared, and was 
again surprized to find that Protestant writings were 
characterised by a tone of moderation, and that their 
statements as to the extent and progréss of Protes- 
tantism were utterly contrary to all that he had been 
led to believe. By-and-by he was led to examine 
Protestantism itself in its doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
bearings, and to compare its tenets with the Bible. 
Again surprise and shame fell on him—it had so 
much more to say for itself than he had imagined. 
Gradually he was led to receive the great scheme of 
saving truth as it was held by the Reformers. He 





tried to preach it in the Church of Rome, but he was 
staggered by the mass and other things. After a few 
years of eager inquiry, he made up his mind, and 
wrote to his bishop, resigning his charge and leaving 
the Church. 

There is a frankness in his narrative which is very 
interesting. He tells, for example, of his extraor- 
dinary sensations when, at a meeting of the Bible 
Society, he heard the first extempore prayer. “I 
had formed no idea of an extempore prayer, ex- 
pressing correctly and amply the feelings inspired by 
the circumstances of the moment. I felt that that 
indeed must be true prayer which consists in asking 
of God the help, the light, the grace immediately re- 
quired in relation to the position in which we are 
placed.” One by one the prejudises which he had 
imbibed against Protestantism were dissipated by the 
light of truth. The Bible became to him the great 
subject of interest and standard of authority. The 
Church of Rome had a great fascination for him, as it 
has for mariy devout priests, and it was long before 
he could make up his mind to leave it. He had been 
guiding sinners to the one Sayiour, had been im- 
bibing the spirit of Baxter’s ‘‘Cal*to the Uncon- 
verted,” and had been preaching with an earnest- 
ness that awakened many a suspicion before he 
took the final step. It was the mass and the 
confessional that he, could not get over. The 
narrative throws much light on what probably 
goes on in the Church of Rome to a consider- 
able extent, but seldom develops into Protes- 
tantism. There seems every reason to believe that 
many souls are stirred t6 inquiry, and, when they 
read the Bible, are influenced by the truth; but 
through the great force of Romish influences are 
either arrested in their course, or prevented from 
making any avowal of their views. 


V.—OUR OBITUARY RECORD. 
REV. JOHN HOWARD HINTON. 


Mr. Hinton, who has passed away at the advanced | 


age of eighty-two, was an’eminent minister of the 
Baptist denomination, but in his sympathies belonged 
to the universal church. His Christian name and 
middle name were those of the great philanthropist, to 
whose age they carry us back; and it appears that 


Anne Taylor, his mother, when quite a child, made a | 


promise to John Howard, that if ever she had a son 
he should be named after him. Mr. Hinton took the 
degree of M.A. at the University of Edinburgh, and 
after being settled in country charges, became minister 
of Devonshire Square Chapel, in London, where as a 
preacher at once intellectual and tender he exercised 
a great influence. He maintained a long and close 
connection with the Evangelical Alliance, and gladly 
availed himself of the opportunity of cultivating fellow- 
ship with all who loved the Lord in sincerity. He 
had much sympathy with new phases of thought, of 
which he was not afraid, if only those who presented 
them were earnest, pious, and prayerful, determined 
to examine and test all their opinions by the standard 
of the Bible. 
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| which came down. | 
“If you make up your mind to put up with | 
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for reasons of her own did not wish to speak 
of the people with whom she had met him. 
Sometimes when Tibbie was visiting Sarah, 
that heavy step would pass overhead, and then 
the two would pause in their talk, and. look 
up at each other, and Tibbie would answer 
Sarah’s sigh by a long, indrawn breath. 
Christmas was drawing near—very near. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ A fire just dying in the gloom; 
Earth haunted,all with dreams : 


And near me, in the sinking night, 
More thoughts than move in me. 
Forgiving wrong and loving right, 
oo / y 
And waiting till—I see. 
Georce MacDonatp. 


—AY af. 


ter day “Christmas is a mistake,” was Tibbie’s 
passed | observation, ““I mean as far as I am con- 

o n, |cerned.. From June to December it lies on 
a n d| my mind like a nightmare, and from Decem- 
M rs. | ber to June it takes all my strength to throw 
Stone | off the shadow of it. My one care is ‘to 
appa-| get it over,’ and between you and me, cousin, 
rently | I believe the very same feeling lies at the 
g re w/ root of more than half of the frantic festivity 
accus-|of the season. It is all very well when one 


| 

tomed |is young, and can enjoy turkey and plum- 
to the | pudding, and see a real ‘meaning in the 
unseen | mistletoe. But now I’d rather trust mutton 
p r e-| chops and semolina, and might stand under 
sence | the mistletoe for a month quite fearlessly.” 
in the| “But. are not these only the little fleeting 
house, | brightnesses with which merry young life 

and | clothes the reality?” said Sarah. “ Just like 
would | children put flowers before their parents’ por- 
c oO m-| traits on their birthdays. Is not the reality, 
ment| the star, and the angels’ song, and the dear 
on the | lowly birth of Him who revealed to us the 
dinners that went up-stairs, and the directions | Sonship of Humanity and the Fatherhood of 
| God ?” 








anything, it’s wonderful how little there is to 
put up with; and I always lock my door at 


nights,” she would say. ‘‘ Not but what I do | 


get the creeps at times, but then days have 
been when I read silly stories just to get the 
creeps, so why should I. mind takin ’em 
natural ?” 


“ But then it’s all nothing to me,” said 
| Tibbie. “It is a very pretty story, eighteen 
hundred years old, and it is all quite true, 
and all that, you know. Only. there’s no 
star to guide me, and there’s no peace in my 
world, and no good-will in my life, and it is 
my special season for hobgoblins and blue 
devils, don’t you know? So just to get rid 


Sometimes, as Miss Russell sat in her little | of the «time, I put on an old gown and go 
drawing-room, she would hear a slow step | down to our rooms in Whitechapel, and stick 
totter across the room overhead, and she| up a few texts that nobody ever reads, and 
would drop her work or her’ book. for a| buy some holly and laurel (not mistletoe, you 
moment, to yearn over the proud life that | know, ’tisn’t proper ; kissing ain’t respectable 
was going down so darkly to its close. The|if you’re poor). And I stand there all day, 


|} mystery about it was not lifted. Mrs. Stone | handing out plum-puddings, and _ladling 


reported that the housekeeper said that there | broth, and writing coal-tickets. I’m quite in- 

were two or three attics up-stairs shut up full | valuable, don’t you understand, for all the 

of furniture that “had been just bundled into | other philanthropists want to be away enjoy- 

them anyhow.” Sarah respected her cousin | ing themselves, and they say they can do so 

Tibbie’s statement that she knew really no- | with a quiet conscience if I’m there, because 

thing of this Mr. Halliwell or his history, and | I’m so efficient, z.¢. so crabbed, and expert 
ILI. nus. 26 ° 
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in the ‘move-on-or-I’ll-take-you-up’ style. 
And after one has stood so, for six or seven 
hours, one’s ready enough to rush home, 
and drop upon one’s bed, and lose conscious- 
ness.” 

“Don’t you even look in upon Jane?” 
Sarah asked. 

‘No, indeed,” Tibbie answered energetic- 
ally. “At these seasons Jane has such a 
keen consciousness of the reality of blessings 
which she undervalued while she had them, 
that she nearly drives me crazy. If I die 
first (as very likely I shall, though Jane fancies 
herself so frail, and though I believe when I 
was made I was meant to live to be ninety), 
I dare say Jane will canonise me, especially 
on the return of these pathetic festivities. I 
shall be ‘her darling, sainted sister Tibbie,’ 
along with ‘her dear sainted parents,’ with 
whom she used to be so terribly fretful, She 
drives me to Gehenna in my lifetime while 
she has any power over me, but when I shall 
be taken out of her reach, she’ll clap a palm 
into my hand and a crown upon my head. 
I may have given no sign of any change, but 
Jane will fall back on her mysterious faith in 
last moments :— 

** Between the saddle and the ground 
Mercy was sought and mercy found.” 
Only as it wouldn’t be edifying to have a 
family connection barely saved, she’ll just 
touch me up into a shining saint.” 

Sarah looked sadly into Tibbie’s face dur- 
ing her scornful tirade. “If it is all as you 
say,” she pleaded, “ ought you not to be sorry 
for Jane rather than angry? ‘Tibbie, might 
you not catch more of the real Christmas 
blessing if you would consider what is now 
generally admitted to be a more correct ver- 
sion of the angelic chorus: ‘ Peace on earth 
to men of good will?” 

“ Oh but Jane would not thank me for any 
consideration for her that came through what 
she would call ‘wresting the Scriptures,’” 
said Tibbie flippantly. “She believes in the 
direct inspiration of the English version. 
She wants to know nothing of possible 
renderings of the Hebrew and Greek original. 
She does not believe in an infallible Church 
—Jane is a very sound Protestant—but she 
does believe in whole generations of in- 
fallible translators and copyists. If there is 
at the present time a missionary translating 
the gospel into Fijian, she firmly believes 
that he is inspired to give every word its 
exact and complete meaning, regardless of 
the capacities of the Fijian dictionary. 

“IT only mentioned that variation as a 
help for you,” said Sarah. “ These variations 








do not really signify. Whoever accepts the | 
Bible as a revelation from God, cannot help | 
seeing love and good-will written in capital | 
letters across the whole of it, whatever details | 
may remain for the eyes of particular races 
or individuals, and about details I believe 
there will be differences for ever.” 

“ That’s a comfort for me, anyhow,” said 
Tibbie recklessly. ‘I like to be different. 
I am hétéréds by nature.” 

“There is no advantage or originality in 





being hétérés—‘ dissimilar’ merely,” Sarah 
observed, rather decidedly. ‘A crooked 
tree is dissimilar, as far as that goes. But a 


pine is dissimilar from nettles, because it 
belongs to a higher order. ‘The first point a 
dissimilar person should be careful to ascer- 
tain is, is he unlike others because he is above 
them, or below? ‘That question of above or 
below explains nearly all the paradoxes of 
the world. One man does not care for the 
luxuries and refinements of life because they 
are no pleasure to him—he is below them. 
Another gives them up, or does not grasp 
them, because he has higher aims, and has in 
his own soul all that they only typify—he is 
above them. Some people bear the death of 
friends easily because they live so deep in 
the mere animal life; others bear it bravely, 
because they have such clear faith and such 
an intimate sense of the communion of 
saints. That is how extremes meet. That 
is how all life appeals to a judgment that 
can reach the spirit below the form. As 
for you, Tibbie, I cannot help saying to 
you what I have said quite lately to poor 
Mrs. Stone, that you seem to live your life 
entirely at other people’s mercy—that. you 
drink from soiled and broken cups instead of 
carrying your own vessel to the fountain, and 
yet complain that you are nauseated. Figu- 
ratively you consult oracles which you feel 
are false, and then complain that you are 
bewildered at their response, as if a Christian 
had gone to Delphi, and then marvelled that 
the answer came in the name of Apollo in- 
stead of Jesus. Pardon me, Tibbie, I have 
no right to speak to you thus, except the 
nght you give me yourself by speaking as 
you do.” 

“Well, you are quite right,” Tibbie replied. 
“What you say is true. My life has fallen 
into the power of another. I am what I am, 
bécause one woman willed it. Not Jane. 
I should not like you to think it was she. 
She has really never touched my life to 
hinder it—except by not touching it at all.” 

“Then forgive me for what I am about to 
say, Tibbie,” said Sarah, “and remember 
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that I say it fearlessly, knowing nothing of 
the facts of the story. If this woman, who- 
ever she be, has injured you and your life, as 
you say, be sure you have injured hers as 
much.” 

(“I wish I could think so,” said Tibbie, in 

| bitter parenthesis.) 

“You have injured her by allowing her to 
injure you. You are like two people who 
have fought a duel, stabbed each other, and 
fallen dead together. If you had had on 
your armour—the armour of God—you would 
have turned aside her weapon, saved her 
from the guilt of spiritual bloodshed, and 
gained a dominion over her for her good 
that should never have been taken away.” 

“ Well, it’s all over now,” Tibbie observed. 
“The die is cast, and it is too late for another 
throw. Quite too late, Sarah. The only 
chance of my recovery is gone for ever from 

'me. The story is done.” 

Sarah looked up at her, with a strong light 
in her quiet eyes. “Do you think anything 
is ever done?” she asked. “Idon’t. I be- 
lieve things are always going on, and that 
our hands are always in them.” 

“We have nothing to do with the next 
world,” said Tibbie. 


“Do you say soP” asked Sarah; “the | 


Bible says otherwise. Dives was made more 
miserable by the remembrance of his brothers, 
and the angels are made happier by the re- 
pentance of a sinner. Much of the punish- 
ment of Gehenna, and much of the bliss of 
glory, will be darkness or light reflected from 
this world.” 

Tibbie shook her head. ‘‘ How could glo- 
rified spirits be happy if they could see the 
sin and misery of their dear ones left behind?” 
she asked. 

“They could bear it because taey would 
be growing more and more into the secrets 
of the Father of Faith, Hope, and Love,” 
Sarah answered. “Why, Tibbie, the more 
we know, the more we can always bear. The 
missionary, the philanthropist, the teacher, 
the physician can bear all sorts of sad sights, 
not because they feel less than others, but 
far more. We can endure anything when 
we are workers with God, and not fighters 
against Him, because when we are on his 
side we have as much of his strength as we 
need, and as much of his knowledge as we 
can support.” 

““«The angel’s hopeful side,’ ” said Tibbie, 
quoting herself. 

“ And I mean to come to Whitechapel with 
you on Christmas Day,” observed Sarah, 
changing the subject. “I shall send my ser- 





vant home to her parents, and Mrs. Stone 

| and I will come and help you with the pud- 
| dings and the broth, and then I shall go on 
|and spend the evening with Jane. Don’t 
think I’m going to omit festive preparation 
|in this house by the arrangement. I would 
|not lose the mincing and stoning for any- 
| thing. On Christmas Eve the kitchen shall 
| be full of roasting and boiling, and sweet- 
| herbs, and candied peel. We must have 
nice things ready to give anybody who comes 
in our way between Christmas and Twefth- 
night. The mere eating is the least part of 
it. I daresay ‘Waits’ come to a wide plea- 
sant square like this.” 

“Well, Christmas is just nothing to me,” 
said Tibbie, with the air of a person, carelessly 
| astonished at a mood beyond comprehension. 
‘Why, it is not the Saviour’s real birthday.” 

“Ts it not?” asked Sarah smiling. “I 
know it is not Jesus’ birthday; that, like 
Moses’ grave and many other things we should 
like to know about, has been concealed from 
us for wisest reasons. But any given season 

of household love widened to hospitality and 
| regularly recurring, whether it be the Jewish 
| ‘sabbath of the land,’ once in seven years, 
|or the wider ‘year of jubilee,’ twice in a 
century, is the type and foretaste of the 
coming of that Christ of Love and Resurrec- 
tion power, towards whom the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together. ‘Ve 
need not think that our dainties, and our 
gifts, and our good wishes must be too puerile 
for such a connection. God himself, by his 
prophet Zechariah, was pleased to depict the 
beauty of his kingdom by such typical touches 
as that there shall be upon the bells of the 
horses ‘holiness unto the Lord,’ and every 
pot in Jerusalem and Judea shall be holiness 
unto the Lord of hosts.” 

And then the cousins parted, after arrang- 
ing the time and place of their meeting on 
Christmas morning, for it only wanted a day 
or two to the festival, and they were not 
likely to meet again before it. 

Christmas Eve came. Miss Russell and 
Mrs. Stone and the servant made a busy 
household day of it, as women always can. 
Miss Russell heard Mrs. Stone draw long, 
long sighs more than once, and her eyes 
looked a little red. The little family always 
joined in household prayer now—very simple 
prayer—that God would direct and control 
all their ways, and pour down his love upon 
their lives, and adopt them as his children, 
according to the manifestation of his Son, 
Christ Jesus. Miss Russell always made a 

















long pause before her solemn; * Amen,” 
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wherein each heart could send up its special 
petition. But this evening Mrs. Stone lin- 
gered as she put the Bible before her mistress, 
and whispered,— 

“Would you mind asking out loud, ma’am, 
that God will keep an eye on those that 
we've lost sight of? I don’t know how it is, 
ma’am, but staying in the house with that 
poor gentleman up-stairs, and turning over in 
my mind how he can be so darkened and 
shut up like, has given me a terrible hanker- 
ing after my poor man. I expect we're 
parted for ever and ever, but I'll wish him 
well, if I ain’t to have another chance to do 
more.” ‘ 

And so, instead of the hush, Sarah prayed 
aloud the petition with which she had always 
filled her own share of it—“ that the Lord of 
life and love would remember those whom 
men forget, and gather in those whom men 
cast out, and fill the empty hearts, and re- 
build earth’s ruined homes in heaven.” 

“Thank you with all my heart, ma’am,” 
Mrs. Stone whispered as she said good night. 
“You said just what I felt and could not say 
—just ,exactly as if you knew what it was. 
And I’m{kind of sure of an answer, whether 
I ever know it or not. That’s what mother 
used to say, ‘Ask and receive,’ she said; 
‘one received in asking.’” 

Miss Russell went away to her own room. 
She thought to herself that she would sit up 
till the midnight bells rang in the Day of Joy. 
She was not afraid of a lonely Christmas Eve 
—the past, the dear parents who’ had made 
the happy home of her girlhood, the pleasant 
friends who had gone before, lowly old 
women, young girls, brave, frank lads, were 
all as much alive to her heart as ever. She 
did not shrink from any silence in her life 
which gave it a chance of catching its own 
angelic chorus. Nay, rather she sometimes 
thought she must beware lest the past and 
the future should join hands to shut out the 


present—must remember that the lives still | 
in the shade of the flesh must be very diligent | 


and full if they are to keep pace with the 
dear ones, who, lifted into the sunshine, are 
swiftly passing from glory unto glory. 

She did not sit and think only of death- 
beds and “last words.” The darkness of the 
dying flesh may eclipse the light ot the passing 
soul—was there not gloom over all when One 
died on Calvary ?—and “ Eloi, Eloi, Lama 
Sabachthani” was wrung from Him who had 
overcome the world! She thought of sunny 
summer walks—of mountain clambers, of 
merry winter nights. She laughed—yes, once 
she laughed so that she heard herself—at the 








remembrance of an old bright saying of one 
who had been for years in everlasting joy. 
Some death-beds she did ponder over, where 
strength had been made perfect in weakness, 
and the soul had visibly burned brighter in 
the breaking of its lantern. Some last words 
she did dwell on, flowers from Paradise which 
those just entering had thrown back upon 
the watchers outside. 

There were other memories too—stories, 
one story—which had been bound up with her 
own life, and to which “ finis” was not written, 
but the end was torn away. The “ends of 
the earth” are so much farther off than the 
New Jerusalem, and the absent in the flesh 
may be so drearily separated. It takes a 
really higher faith to trust God for this world 
than for the next, because this is a faith which 
must be all fact, without any dangerous pos- 
sibility of a mixture of fancy. Even Sarah 
Russell had often to remind herself that 
* God is not only kind through us: 

He blesses though we are not there. 


For are not stranger skies as blue, 


And are not stranger flowers as fair ?”’ 


But to one truth she clung—and it kept her 


brave and bright—that we only learn how to 
love from God Himself, and that our truest 
love is barely a faint type of His! 

Sarah Russell did not mean to sit long 
dreaming ; she was a woman of regular and 
orderly ways. But just as the most metho- 
dical of us sit longer than we know, when 
dear friends meet and heart histories are re- 
vealed, so the stream of her pleasant and 
tender and sacred reverie swept Time 
swiftly past unheeded. The bells began to 
ring—rang—she did not even notice when 
they ceased. The joy-bells of her own heart’s 
love had been ringing in harmony with them, 
and they still went on. It needed a discord 
to rouse her. The discord came. 

Only a slow, shuffling step on the stair—a 
step that she did not know—a step that 
seemed unused to stairs, and fell upon them 
with an uncertain totter. 

Only for less than a moment Sarah Rus- 
sell’s heart stood still. Then she said to her- 
self— 

“Tt is Mr. Halliwell-!” 

She sat motionless. Had she believed 
that it was a disembodied soul returned to 
haunt the platform of its history, she would 
not have felt more awe and dread. 

For was not this really “a ghost ?”—an 
unhappy soul, torn from its place and its 
work, beating out its life in a horologe whose 
signs and sounds were no longer displayed 
and struck in the visible world? We need 
not go out of the flesh to be “ ghosts” in the 
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new and ghastly meaning of something “ un- 
knowing and unknown.” 

She sat and listened. The step went down 
and down. Then a door opened. She knew 
the sound ; it was the working-room door. A 
few minutes’ pause, and it closed, and another 
opened. It was the dining-room door this 
time. Another pause, and it too was shut. 
With that strange mingling of the practical 
which always dashes our most mysterious 
moods, Sarah congratulated herself that Mrs. 
Stone locked her door, and hoped that the 
good woman and the servant girl were both 
lost in slumber. 

The step slowly ascended the stairs. Sarah 
remembered that both the drawing-room door 
and that of the spare bed-room stood open. 
The unknown visitor went into the drawing- 
room, and through the partition which divided 
it from her chamber, she heard the slow 
step go about, pausing before the portraits of 
strange faces; puzzling out the engravings 
whose originals had grown famous since he 
had been dead in life. Then he came out 
and went into the other room, and stayed 
there long, and long, and long. She won- 
dered if he noticed the text above the mantel, 
and what he thought of “ Nelly O’Brien,” 
and “ Monica and Augustine,” and ‘“ The 


Castaway.” 
The step came out again, and lingered for 
a moment outside her door, but no hand was 


laid upon it. Sarah debated within herself 
whether she should not go out and face the 
awful hermit, and break the black magic of 
his silence and solitude. But she thought 
“no.” For none can be led further than 
they will go: no light will penetrate more 
than the curtain is withdrawn. The spells 
of the soul would not be broken in the 
breaking of their sign. God’s sun dawns 
gently, and makes us long for light before we 
have it. It was enough for this time that he 
had wanted to look upon a home, and that 
her doors had been open. 

The step went up-stairs. 

Sarah Russell had a picture of Mr. Halli- 
well in her mind. We all of us have such 
pictures of those we have neverseen. Some- 
times they prove true—sometimes false. And 
sometimes, after years have passed, we find a 
truth in them which escaped the first sight of 
what we call reality. People talk a great 
deal about the mysteries of first impressions 
—but if we look closely into our own minds, 
we shall find that these very impressions are 
secondary—that something else went before, 
and that our “ first impressions” only impress 
us by their contrast or harmony with this 





something. Our minds are like mirrors, and 
there is an inner eye which sees reflected 
upon them pictures of people and places 
which the eyes of our flesh have never beheld. 
But the mirror is more or less blurred, and 
the inner vision, like the outer, is often so 
imperfect that it sees ‘‘ men as trees walking.” 

Sarah Russell’s mental picture of Mr. 
Halliwell, as he returned to his solitary 
chamber, was of a tall old man, just a little 
bent, with that sad, touching bowing of a 
figure that has once been very erect, He 
had along grizzled beard,—and his face was 
dark and hawk-like, with quick angry eyes,— 
somehow like some face she had seen some- 
where. How did she put that likeness into 
it? She did not even know whence it came. 

She heard the slow foot go to and fro for 
a while in the room overhead, and then when 
all was at last quiet, she herself lay down to 
sleep—her last waking thought set in the 
verse which had become the refrain of her 
life— 

“If some poor wandering child of thine 
Have spurned to-day the voice divine, 


Now, Lord, thy gracious work begin, 
Let him no more.lie down in sin.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ She cries, ‘ These things confound me 
They settle on my brain : 
The very air around me 
Is universal pain.*”’ 
R. M. Mixes. 


THE room in which Sarah, Tibbie, and 
Mrs. Stone met on Christmas morning pre- 
sented a sight not to be easily forgotten. 

Seated on forms, or forlernly hanging 
about against the walls, were rows of people, 
who seemed all of one dreary middle age, for 
the youth among them had no brightness 
and the age no venerableness. They looked 
all soddened and beaten-out, no more resem- 
bling humanity as it comes from the hand of 
the Creator, than their hueless, slackened 
rags resembled the bright textures which had 
once come fromthe loom. Nothing is made 
so, however much may be spoiled so. 

They were not interested in the sight of 
the strangers, as Sarah would have been 
interested with new faces in any sphere of 
hers. They did not expect anything but 
their soup and pudding, and those they could 
take from anybody. ‘They did not know to 
care for the hand of the giver as well as the 
gift. For a moment Sarah’s heart sank, and 
a swift wonder shot across her mind, whether 
those who put themselves to contend with a 
wretchedness like this, must not always be 
hard and hopeless, like poor Tibbie: hope- 
less in endurance, and hard to endure. 

But as the two cousins and Mrs. Stone 
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ranged themselves behind the long table, 
Sarah’s eye fell upon two women, close at 
her right hand, who were eagerly looking at 
something they held between them. It 
seemed like a little book or picture, and they 
smiled and shook their heads over it, and 
then as the elder of the two thrust it into her 
bosom, her eyes met Sarah’s. 

“ May I see it, too 2.” said Sarah, yielding 
to a sudden impulse. 

“Shure, ’tain’t anything to look at, ’cept 
for those as knew him,” the woman answered, 
in a strong brogue, holding out a little dim 
glass photograph. “It’s only my poor bhoy, 
that’s been in glory just two months since 
yesterday. I brought it round to show my 
sister, cause she daren’t come to our place, 
because she’s married an O’Flanagan, and 
my husband’s an O’Reilly, and they niver 
spake to each other, ‘cept with shille- 
laghs. That’s my poor bhoy, and that’s 
me, ma’am, for he would be taken holding 
my hand. He knew he were a-going, ma’am, 
and he said I’d like to look at us so when 
he were gone. A real fine-looking gossoon, 
he was, ask any one down our court, and he 
died in‘*his chair, being as all the while he 
was ill, he was too spirity to lie down, only 
just outside the bed. That don’t look like 
me, ma’am, because I had on Mrs. O’Brien’s 
bonnet with the red flowers, an’ in a gineral 
way, I don’t wear bonnets myself, and it 
made me feel quare, as the pig said when he 
put his head through the stocks. A good 
dutiful bhoy, he was, always, ma’am, and 
thought there was nobody like his mother— 
little reason he had! He used to say, ‘If 
the room was full of people, and not mother, 
I'd call meself lanesome.’ I’m paying all I 
can to get him out o’ purgatory, but I always 
think of him as in glory, for I sartain shure 
he’s at the glory-end, and the Holy Vargin 
wouldn’t let me be desaved. Isn't it a pratty 
picter, ma’am.” 

“Tt is indeed,” said Sarah, “and it must 
be very valuable to you. You must take 


great care of it, because glass is apt to | 


break.” 

“Marcy me!” cried Mrs. O'Reilly, “the 
first thing whinever there’s a fight on, I catch 
it down from the wall and sit on’t. I says 
to my Mike now, ‘ Ye must look after yeself, 
I’ve got something else to look arter. I 
can’t even reach ye a broom if ye’re out 0’ 
hand’s length.’ Young Mike didn’t fight 
much. He was one of those that are marked 
to be took, and minded his church duties, 
and I niver saw his blood up ’cept whin 
Miss O’Flanagan insulted his mother.” 


7 








“Can’t you persuade your husband to 
leave off fighting too?” asked Sarah. 


“Losh me, miss, it’s just in the natur,” | 


explained Mrs. O’Brien; “he means no 
harm. He gives and takes.” 

‘But should not he try to get it out of his 
nature?” said Sarah. 

“He ain’t so quick up as he was,” Mrs. 
O’Brien admitted. ‘‘ He let that Jim O’Fla- 
nagan call him a mean word the other day 
because he minded how Jim helped our Mike 
home when he turned faint in the street the 
day before he died. ‘I'll never forget a 
kindness to my bhoy, Jim,’ says he, ‘so if 
ye’re mane enough to insult a man whose 
hands are tied, ye may, Jim.’ And says 
Jim, ‘I’d do as much for you as I did for 
him, though you are an O'Reilly, but never 
you come down our court.” 

“That woman belongs to an awfully drink- 
ing, fighting lot,” whispered Tibbie to Sarah, 
as they passed to and fro. 

“ Did you know the lad who died ?” asked 
Sarah. 

“Yes,” said Tibbie; “he was a good- 
looking, delicate young man, with a pleasant 
tongue. He came here hanging about on 
one of our soup-days, but he wasn’t one of 
our regular cases, and I didn’t notice he 
looked particularly ill, and I didn’t give him 
anything. He died two or three days after. 
The O’Reillys and O’Flanagans will never 
be anything but O’Reillys and O’Flanagans, 
not even if they cross the water, and rise in 
life and mix in Yankee politics.” 

“Never mind,” said Sarah, whose soul 
was once more light with the lustre of that 
Sun which had not forgotten to shed its ray 
of mother-love, and neighbourly kindness, 
and elevating influence, even down the foul 
court where pokers and brooms and pewier 
pots flew about in Irish faction-fights. 

She turned brightly back to the dismal 
room and its forlorn crowd. ‘That Sun was 
shining on all that crowd, and in that light 
she could bear to look at each, assured that 
not the dreariest heart there was without 
some tender memory, or vague hope,. or 
clinging affection, the dimly perceived lower 
rung of that ladder of Love which reaches 
to the throne of God. And with that con- 
sciousness of human affinity shining strong 
upon her face, many of the deadened faces 
round seemed to grow responsive, so that 
the moment faith rose to the realisation of 
the great human brotherhood it changed to 
sight. ‘Those who believe can see! 

One by one, as the people came up, Sarah 
found some bright word to say to each. Some- 
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thing about the baby, something about the 


| pudding, some question about who was to eat 


it at home. Slow smiles broke stiffly on faces 
unaccustomed to that form of muscular exer- 
cise. One or two, after they had walked 
away with their prize, in their first hungry 
eagerness, turned back to drop a curtsey, 
and wish her “a merry Christmas.” 

“It’s very good o’ you to come here to-day, 
seeing after the likes o’ us,” said one woman, 
“for the likes o’ you will have plenty o’ 
people wanting you otherwheres.” 

Sarah only smiled. Never mind! And 
it was true too—there were some in heaven 


| who, she was sure, would be glad to see her 


| heart or in life. 


there—and one or two somewhere in the 


‘world—and there would be always somebody 
| like these, who would be glad of her. 


“Tne 
poor ye have always with you,”—the poor in 
No fear of not being 
wanted ! 

Among the crowd came one middle-aged 
woman, whose decent though threadbare 
garments and scrupulously clean face were so 


| obviously different from all the others, that 
| Sarah felt her being among them made her an 


| take to him. 


object of special interest and pity. 

“Is your card an order for a family 
dinner ?” she asked. 

“Ves, indeed, ma’am,” said the woman, 
“it’s for two families; the ladies were so 
kind as to give itso. And indeed I’m most 
thankful, for we’re having a bad time.” 

“Is your husband out of work?” Sarah 
inquired. 

“He hurt his hand three weeks ago, and 
won't be able for his trade for another week 
yet,” said the woman ; “and then our lodger 
isn’t paying anything, and we’re most keeping 
him besides.” 

“ How is that?” Sarah asked. 

“Well, he came to us about three months 
ago,” said the woman, “and he was ailing 
and poorly then, and very bad in his mind, 
and he’d come from America, and I’d had 
brothers in San Francisco, and it made me 
He paid us regular then. But 
about six weeks ago he took a stroke, and he 


| went on paying a little, but now he’s had 


| another, and his money is all gone, 


He just 
trun out as my husband hurt his hand. 
‘Troubles always come together.” 

“Could you not get him into some In- 
mary ?” Sarah asked. 

“No, ma’am; I don’t think there’s any 
hospital takes in those kind of cases, least- 
ways only one that has always more than it 
can do. Of course there’s the workhouse. 
My husband had thought of that when the 





man was first took ill, but I said, ‘ Wait a 
bit, maybe he’d mend.’ When my husband 
met with his accident I thought then he 
must go, but, when I spoke on’t, my husband 
wouldn’t hear of it then. He gets kind o’ 
low like, afraid of us having to go into the 
House ourselves, and I thought it would be 
a burden off his mind. But he took it con- 
trairey, as men do, and said it would be the 
beginning o’ folks going from our place to 
the House, and that it wasn’t the way to keep 
out of it to send others there ; so there he is 
yet. My little gal’s a-mindin’ him—he don’t 
want much minding ; he’s just stock-still and 
nearly dumb now, however -bad he may be 
in his mind. The ladies knew what we were 
doing for him, so they gave me tickets for 
two family dinners, and some jelly and beef- 
tea was sent round for him.” 

“Well, I must get your address from my 
cousin and call on you,” said Sarah. “I 
hope you will have a cheerful Christmas 
dinner. Trust in God, and keep up your 
spirits, and all will go well.” 

“The children keep us a bit lively,” the 
woman answered again; “they go up-stairs 
and sing in the man’s room, he seems to like 
it. Their father used to sing hymns with 
them, but just now, he turns all-over-like if 
they do it in the room with him; but when 
he hears their voices from up-stairs, he often 
begins to hum the tune with them. He don’t 
notice himself, and I says nothing, for if I did, 
he’d leave off, and say he was in no singing 
temper.” 

“Good bye, a cheerful Christmas and a 
brighter new year,” said Sarah, as the woman 
went away. So, down in some cther dreary 
court there was hymn singing, and “ enter- 
tainment of the stranger!” Sarah caught 
herself repeating a verse she had read some- 
where— 

“ We see the struggle, we hear the sigh 
Of this sorrowful world of ours ; 
But in loving patience God sits on high 
Because He tan see its flowers.” 

“ Eh, ma’am,” said Mrs. Stone, as she 
trudged off with Sarah, in search of a cab to 
take them to Jane Russell’s house. “Eh, 
ma’am, I can’t forget that paralysed man! 
Fancy lying dumb and stiff in a strange place, 
where one might be turned out to-morrow. 
And bad in one’s mind beside! It is to be 
hoped he hasn’t got to remember that he left 
people that would have had a right to look 
after him! My husband’s father died a 
paralytic, and I’ve heard him say he shouldn’t 
wonder he’d come to it himself, and I used 
to think I should have a hard time of that 
sort with him, as soon as he was through the 
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ways. 
ae, as I suppose he was. And if he/ on that bright and brisk little woman. 
wasn’t, and his words come true, he’ll be like | 
that poor creature yonder, only not with such | day,” she said. 
good people, most likely.” 

Mrs. Stone was to dine with Jane’s servant, | and hymns try me far too much. 


hard times he gave me with his drinking and | shawl; and she received Sarah with a tearful | 
But that wasn’t to be, if he was took | sympathy, that was clearly quite thrown away | 


“T really could not stir out to church to-| 
“The weather is so bitter, | 
| and besides, I am so sensitive that the anthem | 


I had to}! 
while Miss Sarah dined with the mistress. | leave the church in the middle of the last |! 








They found the gate locked, and the door | Christmas service I attended. I cannot bear | 





bolted as usual. Jane was sitting in the 
drawing-rcom before a huge fire, wearing a 
fur tippet instead of her usual light knitted 





| to think of the time when I stood with my'| 


| dear mother, singing, ‘Hark, the herald 
| ip 
| angels,—and there was one Christmas too, 


Z 
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when another dear voice was raised beside 
me—such a fine tenor! And now there’s 
only me!” 

“O, but can’t you hear them singing far 
more sweetly in the Higher Home?” said 
Sarah. “I don’t think people can know half 
the beauty of the dear old hymns, until they 
can hear in them far-off voices which others 
cannot hear.” 

“ But they sing a new song in heaven, and 
that is all we know about it,” said Jane, adding 
with quite unconscious humour, “ As for the 
other voice—he goes to the Wesleyan chapel 
now, and he’s quite middle-aged—he was 








some years older than me,—and very likcly 
he does not sing at all; middle-aged men 
seldom do. I’ve left it off myself, though a 
woman of forty is not quite middle-aged, you | 
know, Sarah.” | 
“I think to join in congregational singing | 
is as much a duty as to join in congregational | 
prayer,” said Sarah, “ If one can’t quite make | 
one’s voice harmronize at first, sing softly tilk | 
it does.” 
“T had a sweet voice when I was a girl,” 
Jane observed. ‘TI think I lost it by fretting. 
Though, as I always say, women, like us, with 
even our little fortunes, do not lack offers to 
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share with us, yet among all my admirers, I 
never really cared but for one, Sarah. I 
think the heart has but one love. All that 
affair was a bitter blow to me. It withered 
my youth at its core. It is a marvel to me 
that I am still young-looking and cheerful on 
the outside.” 

Sarah was silent, she did not want to be 
unsympathetic, so she could not venture on 
words. 

“ He was very delicate-looking,” Jane went 
on: “he had no home, and nobody to care 
for him; and I used to fret to think how 
lonely and neglected he must be. But it is 
a terrible undertaking to marry a sickly man, 
Sarah. I was a hearty, pretty girl then, as I 
daresay you remember me, and it would 
have been a fearful sacrifice of my young life 
to tie it to an ailing, frail husband. I was so 
sensible as to be able to consider the whole 
bearings of the matter, so that my dear 
mother did not attempt to urge me to any 
decision, but only to help my judgment by 
making me well acquainted with the real 
facts of the case. I never heard her express 
a decided opinion either way, further than to 
say that ‘she did not desire a child of hers 
to undertake anything blindfold.’ I could 
see that such delicacy as his might possibly 
soon slip into a valetudinarianism which 
would prevent our going into the society that 
I was then calculated to adorn, and condemn 
me to the slavery of a sick nurse. I saw, too, 
that it might easily set him aside from his 
profession, and as he had no private means, 
would throw us back on my own resources, 
whith though sufficient to maintain my pre- 
sent position, would have kept up but sordid 
married state. I saw, too, that he might 
very probably die young, and leav< me, just 
as before, only worn out, impoverished, and 
blighted. How could I face such a pros- 
pect? Now, howcould I do it, Sarah? My 
mother said I was right to allow myself to 
weigh all these contingencies, and having 
weighed them, what could I do, but give him 
up! I can assure you, it was like tearing my 
heart out to do so. But I saw it was my 
duty, and I never flinched from my duty yet.” 

Jane covered her face with her handker- 
chief ; it was quite unnecessary, for there was 
only a very slight moisture about her eyes, 
such as might come from the too near 
proximity of the blazing fire. 

“ And if he had grown a confirmed invalid 
or died, I could have borne it so much more 
easily! But after two or three years he 
married somebody else, and he’s a great 
strong healthy man now, and must make 





fifteen hundred a year at least. And some- 
how I broke down from the day I gave him 
up, and now I’m the wreck you see, and I 
might have had him to cherish me and care 
for me.” And up went the handkerchief 
again ! 

Sarah did not know what to say. She 
could scarcely find it in her heart to say that 
there is a cross in the way to every crown, 
whether of human joy or spiritual triumph, 
and that often the only crown revealed to 
our eyes until we have fairly lifted the cross, 
is a crown of thorns. 

“Well, Jane,” she said, gently, “it would 
not have been right for you to marry him, 
unless you loved him so much that you could 
take joy in your sacrifice, even had its utmost 
penny been demanded of you.” 

“But I did love him,” said Jane, fretfully. 
“T did love him as much as ever woman 
loved man.” 

Sarah sighed soitly. Jane had doubtless 
loved him as much as she could herself, and 
in our standard of human possibilities, we 
can never rise higher than our own. 

“Tt was only my high idea of duty,” said 
Jane. “Iam made a martyr to my sense of 
right. I was right in my inferences. The 
cruel thing is that I was allowed to be mis- 
taken in my facts. And here I am left in 
the full realisation of my loss and loneliness ! 
If I was like most. people, who have never 
really loved at all—like Tibbie for instance— 
I could be quite content !” 

“Oh, does not love bring its own blessing 
with it?” pleaded Sarah. “Is there not com- 
fort in the very longing it leaves behind it? 
Besides love is never lost.” Alas! Sarah 
felt that she was talking wide of the true 
mark in this case, but she did not know what 
else to say. 

Jane smiled supremely. ‘Ah, it is sweet 
to fancy how sweet it is to love!” she said ; 
“but the real thing is different, and its loss 
is very real. But now, dinner is ready.” 

It was a very sumptuous little repast—not 
a strictly seasonable one, because Jane pre- 
ferred pheasant to roast beef or turkey, and 
could not endure plum-pudding, so supple- 
mented the mince-pies with chocolate-souffle, 
and tipsey cake. There was no Christmas 
decoration about the rooms. Jane saw Sarah’s 
eye go in search of it, and remarked,— 

“ T never have any of that nonsense. The 
vegetation always brings in a sensation of 
raw cold and damp which sets my nerves 
a-jar.” 

There was something a little tart and un- 
gracious in the manner of the servant, which 
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her mistress explained when she left the 
room. 

“She wanted to have her mother here to 
spend the day with her. Of course, I could 
not allow it. Her mother is a charwoman, 
and no charwomen are very particular, and I 
could not have her about on the very day 
when all my best plate is exposed. After- 
wards, when we agreed that you should bring 
your maid with you, I told the girl that she 
would have a visitor, and that she ought to 
be very thankful. But she only muttered 
some impertinence. There is really no pleas- 
ing these low kind of people. So to-day she 
has been very saucy, saying that she did not 
know how she could get through to-morrow, 
turning away the people who come for Christ- 
mas boxes. For I never allowany. People 
get their wages. What have you done with 
your other servant to-day, Sarah? And how 
shall you manage with all your tradesmen’s 
people to-morrow? If I were you, I should 
just get over this year by saying that you 
have not been here long enough to think of 
giving any douceurs.” 


“‘] let my servant go home, for she has a | 
tather and mother, and ever so many brothers | 


and sisters,” said Sarah. “If I had needed 
her services myself, I should have let her 
have one of them with her, and given her a 
holiday on some other festive date. As for 
Christmas-boxes, I shall give some—I know 
people get their wages, but wages have to be 
regulated by all sorts of principles of political 
economy. They are the wheels, as it were, 
of life, and they go all the easier for a little 
oil. Human life defined by a line, is as 
uncomfortable as would be the human figure 
defined by a wire. One prefers a little mist 
about it, where Hope may put out a wonder- 
ing hand. One likes life weighed out with 
something to turn the scale. Perhaps I look 
for so much for myself in God’s ‘more 
abundantly,’ that I like to make little earthly 
types of it when I can.” 

“‘Well, I only know that I get no Christ- 
mas boxes,” said Jane; “and what is good 
for me is good for other people.” 

Sarah smiled secretly. ‘That was all Jane 
knew! Why, a little package directed to 
her, and containing a water-colour sketch of 
Sarah’s old American home, was already in 
charge of the Parcels Delivery Company, and 
would arrive to-morrow—in an innocent 
mystery to be solved—as many mysteries 








will be—in happy laughter, or at least with 

a smile. At least, surely Jane would smile! 
But the utmost Sarah could get from Jane | 

that night was a somewhat frigi 1 expression | 


of approval on a little poem by a nameless 
writer, which Sarah had copied into her 
pocket-book, and requested permission to 
read. It was called— 


THIS DAY LAST YEAR, 





= day last year! It has a solemn sound, 
It has been sighed above so many graves, 
About so many h opes, that faded, fe i, 
And sank among the wrecks on Time’s dark waves. 


This day last year! There has not bee 2n much change, 
For all the bitter change was long q 

There was a time I could not spe: 
The old dates meant such agony of woc! 






3ut now I think it will not grieve me more 
To see the shadow on this brow of mine: 
Not for the old-time laughter of mine eyes 


Would I a single thril I of pain resign. 


For since “this day last year” I’ve learned the truth 
That sorrow bears a grac iou s light from heaven, 
That truly they know li ittle what the y ask 
Who envy those to whom it is not given. 


For they who weep not, do not know the peace 
When Christ comes in and wipes away the tears; 
And they who fear not, do not know the rest 
When Christ goes on before and bears the fears. 


“Ves, it is very pretty,” Jane said; “but 
I have known religion a great many years, 


and it does not destroy one’s natural feelings. * 


Grace is grace, dear Sarah, but nature is 
nature.” 

“True,” Sarah answered, “but is not 
nature the chalice, more or less transparent, 
into which grace is poured from on high?” 

Sarah did not stay late. She knew that 
Jane’s hours were very early, at least in the 
sense of retiring to her sleeping chamber, 
though Jane had pointed out to her a little 
bookcase there, with “whose contents,” she 
said, “she soothed and edified many midnight 


hours.” Among the books Sarah noficed 
Hervey’s “‘ Meditations among the Tombs,” 


Mrs. Rowe’s “ Letters,” 
Drelincourt on “ Death,” and some less stan- 
dard works, bearing such titles as “ Dark 
Days in the Wilderness,” and “Secret Cries 
of a Sad Heart.” 

Poor Jane! She had leisure without life, 
sentiment without sympathy, loss without 
love, a form without a faith ! 

Nevertheless, she was one in God’s world, 
and as she kissed Sarah and said it was nice 
to have had her’ with her, Sarah felt a half- 
remorseful pain that she could not help think- 
ing to herself that it is well that God does 
not leave unloved even those who are very 
unlovable ! 


and “ Meditations,” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
* One gentle look, one tender touch 
Had done so much for me.” 
R. Butwer Lytton, 
In the course of the next day Sarah re- 
ceived a note from Jane :— 
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“DEar Coustn,—Your parcel has not 
long arrived! It is very kind of you to 


ee 
visitor to see the 


think of these things, and it is the first Christ- | 


mas gift I have had for twenty years. 
postman was asking for his Christmas-box 


The | 


just as the porter brought in your present ; so | 


I sent him down half-a-crown. I’m sure my 
correspondence don’t trouble him much, and 
the few letters I have might stay away for all 
the good they are to me. But I believe the 
post-office people are not too well paid, and 
so that is the only concession I have made. 
“‘ My servant has given me notice to-day, 
which is of course particularly inconvenient, 
as this is a bad season for hiring. It would 


have put me about less to have let her have | 


her mother here. You see, I try to keep up 
discipline, and am only punished for it. 
“ Your affectionate cousin, 
‘¢ JANE.” 


In the course of a few days, Sarah went | 
to visit the family who had sheltered the | 


paralytic man. She did not go empty- 


| handed: beside some little valuable dainties, 


she took a small sum of money, being fully 
aware that much kindness is neutralised by 


| the timidity that refuses to trust a deserving 


person with a little cash to supply those little 


invalid. ‘“ He was that 
fractious, that the sight of a stranger was tor- 
tures.” 

Sarah expressed no surprise. 
were dying, she thought, she could bear to 
see anybody, to peacefully answer the most 


impertinent well-meant inquiry, and to endure | 


the most boring curiosity. But she knew 
that it had not always been so with her. 
She had known the frantic hiding of the 
hunted soul. 
shrank from friendship because with all its 
| kindness, its touch was too rough for wounds 
whose deep seat it could not guess. She 
knew that there are times when, if we would 
see God, we must turn our face to the bare 
wall and keep silence, ay, and that such times 
must precede the illumination which reveals 
God to us in the roughest human face, and the 
mostawkward human charity, thoughsuch times 
are not always followed by such revelation. 
She did not altogether suppose that this poor 
waif knew in what high search a stranger’s 
appearance interrupted him. Very likely he 
only felt he was “more peaceable” when he 
was left alone. 

But the good woman was so delighted 
| with Mrs. Stone’s nice warm quilt, that she 
| would at once carry it up-stairs to display it. 





nameless daily wants which only ready money | She came down again wiping her eyes. 


can allay. 

Whenever Sarah Russell gave relief—which 
was not very often, because she rather sought 
to develop the healthier powers of self-relief 
—she usually gave it half in kind, and half in 
cash. She was not addicted to give relief at 
all where there was any possibility that cash 
would find its way to the gin-shop. 

Mrs. Stone had her special contribution. 


Among her very miscellaneous luggage she | 


oo 


had an old bolster. This she had unpicked, 
had taken out the feathers, and quilted them 
into an old chintz counterpane. 

“Those cases are always so cold,” she 
said ; “‘ they want a deal of rubbing, and I’ll 
go bail this poor creature can’t get much. 
I’ve heard my husband say that after his 
father had the strokes, his greatest comfort 
was a down coverlid that my husband saved 
up for and gave him ;” and Mrs. Stone sighed 
a portentous sigh, 

Sarah Russell found the poor little house 
clean and quiet. The decent, rather de- 
jected-looking father was trying to make 
some rude toys to sell in the street, the wife 
had just got some needlework to do, and the 
eldest lad had found an errand boy’s place. 
The wife came down from the sick lodger’s 
room, and apologized for not asking the 





“T can’t make out what he said,” she nar- 
. ? . 
rated; “he can only make a kind of noise, 


and there’s only one of my little girls that | 


can understand him a bit. But he began to 

‘cry; and cuddled his head down sideways 
on it to show how nice it was and how it 
pleased him.” 

When Sarah told Mrs. Stone this, Mrs. 
Stone cried too. “I’m sure it’s a poor con- 
cern to what my husband gave his father,” 
she said, “ but I hope there’s somebody to 
do the same for him if he wants it,” she 
sobbed. 

Sarah had not forgotten Mr. Halliwell’s 
ghostly survey of her home on Christmas Eve. 
She had tried to realise what might be the 
real state of the case. Was it possible that 
this man, stunned by the shock of some 
terrible blow, had rushed into solitude in 
simple self-defence, but had been rather too 
systematic and elaborate in his plans of 
refuge, so that no accident had battered the 
bulwarks, and at once shown the outer world 
how slight they were, and given himself an 
opportunity of gradually stepping forth ? 
Sarah was a great believer in the force of 
habit—in the bondage of outside character. 
“‘ We are not born in shells,” she would say, 
'“but we mostly die in them. Half the 


Now, if she | 


She knew when she had even | 
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people are never seen as they are, but as 
somebody described them. Our hard shells 
are clapped upon us, and our natures may 
sometimes fit themselves to them afterwards.” 

“‘ They always called me like a boy,” said 
Tibbie. “I was expected to do things out 
of the way, and queer for a girl, and I know 
I seldom disappointed people. I rather 
liked to be called like a boy, and I used to 
romp and ruffle my hair just to hear people 


say so.” 
Sarah laughed. “ And you are really such 
awoman, Tibbie,” she answered. “All 


woman in your strength, and thorough woman 
in your weakness! But, Tibbie, don’t you 
think that women and men have much more 
in common than apart. The true woman 
has much of the man in her, and the true 
man has much of the woman.” 

“Very likely,” said Tibbie. “I know I 
like men better than women. We understand 
each other better. Most of my few genuine 
friends have been men. I don’t say men are 
superior to women, as some people are always 
ready to assert, as some would think I meant 
if they heard me now. I simply say that I 
like them better, that I could be more to 
them, and they could be more to me, per- 
haps, and perhaps only, because I am a 
woman!” ~ 

“ Exactly so,” Sarah admitted. “God has 
implanted a relationship between man and 
woman of which marriage is at once the con- 
summation and the type. Love, the great 
motive-power of the world, is simply the 
highest friendship between man and woman, 
and the same friendship, in all its lower 
levels, must naturally be a greater power and 
a more sacred sentiment than the correspond- 
ing degrees of friendship between people of 
the same sex. I almost think that nothing 
in the world has gone so wrong as the way in 
which men and women regard each other. 
They seem to think that they have nothing 
to do with each other except in marriage, a 
view by which the holy state itself is cruelly 
injured, and the way to it often impassably 
blocked to the more thoughtful and purer 
natures. Simple, sincere, kindly friendship, 
is lost sight of—merged in the frivolity of 
girl and boy flirtations, or the worse than 
frivolity of older intrigues. How few women, 
at bottom good, and kind and wise in the 
life of their inner circle, dare to let their 
true selves be seen in general society! The 
influence of evil women is broadcast ; the in- 
fluence of good women is a talent hidden in 
a napkin, The wicked woman drops her 
poison in every word, the good girl utters a 





commonplace, a polite platitude, and blushes 
with the fear lest all her care will not quite 
veil the true sentiments of her secret soul. 
In fact, Tibbie, we have come round to the 
point whence this digression started. Few 
women show their genuine selves, but rather 
hide in armours of mere conventional pro- 
priety, most of which were cast in an 
entirely different state of education and so- 
ciety, and many of which issue from very 
doubtful forges.” 

“ And so you suspect that this poor old 
Mr. Halliwell, who, from my recollection, 
must Be nearly eighty now, is also a slave to 
habit even in eccentricity, and to public 
opinion even in a hermitage,” said Tibbie. 

“T do really,” Sarah answered. “I dare- 
say there has been many and many a time 
when he would have come out if there had 
been an opening, such as would have spared 
his relenting pride even to himself. I don’t 
believe he hears the postman’s knock go 
round the Hallowgate, and invariably rejoices 
that there is no letter for him. I don’t be- 
lieve he hears your rat-a-tat with an unfailing 
glee that, whoever it is, it is nobody for him, 
Tibbie, on this last night of the year, I’m 
very much inclined to send him up a New 
Year’s verse-card, and a bunch of snowdrops 
and violets! I can guess how he felt on 
Christmas-eve, and to-night I’m quite sure he 
will be wondering whether he will still be here 
next year. And it may be his last New Year, 
Tibbie, just as it may be ours.” 

“You know human nature pretty well, 
Sarah,” said Tibbie. 

“T know it by my own,” Sarah answered. 
“T’ve often wanted to do things and haven’t 
done them, just because they were not sup- 
posed to be in my character, and therefore 
were not expected from me. I believe in the 
benefits of change of scene, Tibbie; it gives 
us a chance of changing ourselves a little !” 

She chose the card, and she made up the 
little bunch of flowers, and bade the house- 
keeper present them with “Miss Russell’s 
kind compliments” when she took up the old 
gentleman’s supper. 

“ And I suppose this will be about as 
much an event as has ‘ happened’ to him for 
years!” she said. “ But, oh dear, all our 
lives miss such a many ‘happenings’ which 
they might have had !” 

“So they do, and I have a right to say 
so,” Tibbie responded ; “ but if you mean to 
begin that style of talk, I'll go and buy a 
rope and hang myself offhand, unless indeed 
you’d like me to help you in the same opera- 
tion first.” 
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Sarah smiled up in her cousin’s face, where 
the real restless expression showed even 
through the assumed glare of mock gloom 
and determination. 

“We don’t miss any ‘happenings’ that 
God takes from us,” she said sweetly. ‘“ Be- 
cause He takes them. And if He dwells 
in us, we are in Him, and find them there, 
and possess all things.” 

The housekeeper knocked at the drawing- 
room door on her way down from fetching 
the supper-tray. She had a note to deliver. 

“T was nearer seeing him to-night than 
ever before,” she informed Mrs. Stone. “‘He’d 
done something else to the letter after he’d 
rung the bell, I reckon, for he’d hardly got 
his inner-door shut when I entered at the 
other. I a’most saw his hand on the handle.” 

The note was written on fine paper of an 
old-fashioned make and yellowish with age— 
paper that he had probably never used, since 


| his only correspondence had been his lawyer's 
| letters and his household directions. 


| an awkward squad coming out to drill. 





“JT wonder on what occasion that paper 
was last used before,” said Tibbie, under her 
breath. 

The handwriting was not feeble. The 
letters were a little stiff and disjoined, like 
But 
they were set down firmly and legibly. 

“ Mr. Halliwell presents his compliments 
to Miss Russell, and thanks her for her kind 
attention. The flowers are very sweet and 
refreshing. Mr. Halliwell hopes that Miss 
Russell will excuse his not being able per- 
sonally to wish her a happy New Year: the 
wish is none the less sincere.” 

“I suppose he has never seen a flower all 
those years,” said Sarah. ‘“ Poor old man! 
I think I will buy him some every Saturday, 
against the Sabbath.” 

“If Jane thought him too old for her to 
insinuate that you were setting your cap at 
him, she would hint that you wished to be 
remembered in his will,” said Tibbie. 

Sarah’s face flashed almost into anger. “ If 
you do yourself the injustice of injecting your- 
self into such thoughts, however playfully,” 
she said, “I shall take comfort in the belief 
that you are doing Jane as much injustice in 
imputing them to her !” 

“Forgive me !” pleaded Tibbie, penitently, 
quite abashed before her gentle cousin’s 
aroused power of scorn. ‘ But I cannot help 
knowing what a certain kind of people will 
say under any given circumstances.” 

“ Bad things are not improved when they 
are second-hand,” said Sarah, still severely. 
“We know there is a dust-heap in the back- 





yard, but we don’t mention it at dinner-time, 
nor turn it over when we are in our best 
dresses. That would be simply the same as 
defiling any kindly plan of our own or 
another’s by splashing it over with a foul 
opinion.” 

“Won't you forgive me?” begged Tibbie. 

“ Forgive you? Yes,” said Sarah, turning 
to her and kissing her warmly. ‘ Forgive me 
for being too severe and sharp: Only I am 
always so afraid lest these kind of opinions 
should be repeated to people whom they 
might fetter and hinder. So I hope I’m for- 
given now, in my turn, Tibbie.” 

“Oh dear, yes,” said Tibbie, “now that 
the storm is over, I’m rather glad. I’ve seen 
that you can be angry, even on ever such 
just provocation. It gives just a little hope 
to a poor body like me, who am always angry, 
on no present provocation at all.” 

When Sarah went to her room that night 
she drew her curtains to look out upon the 
calm moonlight, in which the old year, with 
its universal changes and trials, and its many 
crimes and sorrows, was dying away. It was 
so bright as to be almost as light as day—the 
lighter, because the beams fell on ground 
whitened by a slight snow-fall. The snow lay 
crisply on the long grass of the little church- 
yard, and lodged daintily among the carvings 
on the great tombstone. All the passion of 
lamentation was lifted from that resting-place 
of the departed. Hearts by no fireside thrilled 
with the pang of the “first snow-fall” over 
those old graves. All looked so calm, so 
peaceful. 

Sarah caught herself murmuring— 


“ All is ended now! the hope, the fear, and the sorrow. 

All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 

All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience.” 

And then she started. For a very present 
misery broke upon the luxury of restfulness. 

The opposite side of the little graveyard 
was bounded by a narrow paved passage, 
which opened from Crosier Street, and led to 
the back-door of a great warehouse to the 
right. It had no thoroughfare, and as the 
back-door was never opened, it was never 
used. 

But to-night there was somebody there. 

Only one: a young man, who stood in the 
snow, with the silver moonlight slanting on 
his head bowed upon the old railings. He 
stood there as if he had stood so for some 
little time. And Sarah felt that it was out 
of no happy life, from no hopeful future, that 
a lad would come on the last night of the 
year to stand in the snow, leaning on a 
churchyard paling. 
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While she stood watching with a wild | looked whiter than the snow and wanner than | 
yearning that the comfort and the sorrow | the moonbeams. And then the figure walked | 
that go astray in the world may be somehow | quickly away and disappeared under the arch. | 
brought together, the dark figure stirred with | way, and Sarah would have almost thought 
a sudden movement, and a wan white face | it had been a phantom of her own fancy, 
was lifted. She could see no features in that | but for a few faint footprints left upon the 
weird light, only a flash of something that | pavement. 





NOTES FROM THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 


| times said to have taken up his abode in the 
| youngest of the family, who was then invested 
HE first-| by the clan with all the honours due to the 
b orn, | first-born. This was resorted to whenever | 
whether | the feebleness of intellect or entire lack of 
male or | energy on the part of the real leader exposed 
female, | the entire tribe to destruction. | 
was es- | At Penrhyns this doctrine was carried to | 
pecially | the absurd length of forbidding the first-born 
sacred. | to kiss his sister; nor might she cross his 
If a boy, | path, when the wind which had passed over 
he was|her was likely from its course to touch his 
desi g-| most sacred person ! 
nated 
“the | VI.—THE ART OF HEALING. 
land- | 
owner’ or 
“chief.” 
He 
she) ate 
separate- 
ly; only 
the 
grand- 
father or 
grand- 
mother might taste the food of the little 
one. The remainder of food was put into 
a different basket, so that it might not be| much in the same way as would be done by 
touched by other members of the family. | , European. 
The very door through which the first-born | Whilst the “doctors” were laving the 
entered the paternal dwelling was sacred, no | ghastly spear-thrusts they chanted the fol- 
one passing through it. 


; ; ; | lowing mau, or “ charm,” on which they ab- 
At marriage this favoured child had a | surdly imagined the efficacy of their labours 


V.—THE LAW OF PRIMOGENITURE. 


Amongst a race so addicted to fighting, 
it was a matter of great importance to know 
| how to heal flesh-wounds. Iron-wood (of 
which alone clubs and spears were made) 
being slightly poisonous, the fallen warrior, if 
| rescued by his friends, would be carried off 
| to the nearest running stream, in order that 
| water might be freely poured into the wounds. 
The delicious coolness of the water would 
naturally tend to revive the fainting sufferer. 
Each wound, when washed, was bound up 
with native cloth. For broken limbs rough 
splinters were used, and the limb bandaged 


— 





Fan-Palm of the South Pacific. 


separate house; generally speaking, the | depended :— 
parents turned out of theirs for the conve- 
nience of their first-born. I have often been Ranoi’s Prayer. 
grieved to see the old folks occupying a mere Tena rava to mafia maa 
hut by the side of the old family dwelling. Imuaitearoo Vatea. 

5 Maia te toanga, kua pongia koe. 
The largest share of land would, of course, Matia; pongia aea, kua parangia koe. 
fall to the eldest upon the demise of the E vai ugnere to vai | tw ak 
father; and all the younger brothers were PO hi teenies ae 
: . . . E vai tua enua te vai i tu ai. 
bound to submit to his authority. In general, Mati aea koe. 
the chieftainship and priesthood of the clan E vai pupn te vai e tu ai. 
were exercised by the first-born. By a curi- ER 


E vai kauvai te vai e tu ai. 








ous perversion of ideas, the god was some- 


Maia aea koe. 
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E vai pae taro te vai e tu ai. 
Mai aea koe. 


E vai maunga te vai e tu ai. 
Maa aea koe. 

Mati aea koe i te mafia Rongo e Tutavake. 
E tu, e rere, e te toa! 


This is the infallible cure ;— 

In the presence of Great Vatea. : 

Staunch, O wound, lest the sufferer faint, 

Staunch quickly, lest he faint and die ! 

Here is water from the swamp to cure thee. 
Wound, heal speedily! 

Here is water from the valleys to cure thee. 
Wound, heal speedily! 

Here is water bubbling up out of the earth to cure thee. 
Wound, heal speedily ! 

Here is water from the running stream to cure thee. 
Wound, heal speedily ! 

Here is water from the taro plantations to cure thee. 
Wound, heal speedily ! 

Here is water out of the mountain side to cure thee. 
Wound, heal speedily! 

Be healed in the name of Rongo and Tutavake. 

Poison of the iron-wood, arise, depart ! 


The last line should be uttered with tre- 
mendous emphasis, as if addressed to an in- 
visible spirit. Unquestionably this idea 
must be founded on the belief that the iron- 
wood tree is the incarnation of a Tongan 
demon. 

This charm is of great antiquity, and, it is 
alleged, was used by the first king (Rangi) to 
save those wounded in the first battle ever 
fought on Mangaia. It continued in use until 
Christianity exploded the belief on which it 
is founded. It is the only formula of the 
healing art strictly belonging to the island. 
At a comparatively late date a similar charm 
was introduced from Rarotonga, called “ the 
prayer of Tangiia.” 

Broken limbs were invariably set in run- 
ning water. Undoubtedly this hydropathic 
treatment is the best possible in a warm 
climate. The only medicine ever known or 
used in heathen times was cold water and 
shampooing. Latterly the practice of anoint- 
ing the affected limbs with cocoa-nut oil has 
been introduced, with a great variety of 


highly deleterious. 

Numerous instances of their skill in curing 
severe sprains threatening paralysis have come 
under my observation. 

Quite recently the beautiful yellow flowers 
of the lemon hibiscus have been advanta- 
geously used as an outward application. 

The modern practice of drinking pure 
cocoa-nut oil as a purgative has proved ex- 
tremely fatal to the natives. No dissuasive 
will prevent their resort to this favourite but 
dangerous remedy. Native doctors reduce 
their patients to mere skeletons with their 
medicines, and then quietly say, “ Your 





* The slayer of the first murderer. 
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disease is quite gone. All that you have to 
do is to fatten yourself up again.” In too 
many cases the patient is too far gone to 
rally. 

Native doctors generally receive a present 


| if the patient gets well ; never if he dies! 


| up. 
| : 

specific for cancer. 
| on the ground. 


I once found a good woman who had long 
suffered from cancer in the breast cowering 
over a bowl containing a gallon of greenish 
liquid, which her nephew urged her to drink 
This nephew assured her that it was a 
I advised her to pour it 
On a subsequent occasion 
she drank a new preparation, and died a few 


| days afterwards of sheer exhaustion. 








In heathenism no one was supposed to die 
a natural death. The friends took a present 
of fish and taro to the priest of the particular 
deity whom the sufferer worshipped to in- 
quire why he was sick. The reply usually 
given was the breach of idol-etiquette, or the 
shedding, not of innocent, but of related 
blood. As the pedigrees of the entire clan 
were perfectly familiar to the priest, in all 
their remote ramifications, he could be at no 
loss for an answer. Sometimes the sickness 
was on account of the parents’ sins, or the 
uncles’, 

Amongst the small number of diseases 
then known to these islanders the most 
formidable was consumption. Syphilis and 
scrofula, in its various forms, are threaten- 
ing the very existence of these dark-skinned 
races. 
Europeans, that have inflicted such fearful 
injuries upon the South Sea Islanders. 

Constant sea-bathing is exceedingly ener- 
vating to residents in the tropics. Such is 
the universal testimony of whites and natives 
in these seas. The natives invariably wash 


themselves in spring water after fishing. If | 


the minute pores of the skin be closed up 


vegetable compounds, many of which are | with saline particles, painful boils will be the 


inevitable result. The natives expressively 
designate these salt-water boils as nio fai, 
* salt-water bites.” 

At Manihiki, and many other lagoon islands, 
there is scarcely enough water to satisfy 
thirst. The delicious water of the young 
cocoa-nut makes up this serious deficiency. 
By an interesting law of compensation, these 
poor islanders, who are compelled to bathe 
in salt water only, strangely enough expe- 
rience no ill effect from so doing. 


VII.—CIRCUMCISION, 


An imperfect sort of circumcision has been 
practised in these islands from time imme- 
morial, Captain Cook’s account of the 





It is the vices, not the civilisation, of | 
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ceremonies attending this rite at Tahiti 
applies to nearly all the branches of the 
great Malay family. In point of fact, the 
term “circum-cision,” as applied to these 
islanders, is a solecism. 

The operation is sometimes attended with 
danger, and is usually performed about the 
age of sixteen. The lad invariably wears a 


a man is to accuse him of being uncircum- 
cised. The contemptuous expressions in the 
sacred writings, in reference to the uncircum- 
cised Gentiles, seem to these islanders to be 
quite natural. 

This epithet, put in the most offensive 
way, led to war some years prior to the in- 
| troduction of Christianity here. The prede- 





necklace of fragrant flowers after his reco-/| cessor of Numangatini, the present king of 


very, and takes the coveted rank of a man. 


Two reasons were assigned for this observ- | without reason, by his maternal uncle. 


| Mangaia, was on one occasion thus reviled, 


The 


ance in heathenism. First, in the event of | irate sovereign demanded that his two ma- 
being slain in battle, or being offered in | ternal uncles should be slain, and presented 


sacrifice, that 
the nude body 


reviled as “the 
carcass of an 
uncircumcised 
wretch.” It was 
considered to be 
sufficiently __re- 
markable to be 
handed down in 
tradition, that 
amongst the 
sixty who fell in 
the important 
battle of 
Maueue fought 
about a hundred 
and seventy 
years ago, were 
two uncircum- 
cised youths. 
Secondly and 
principally, the 
performance of 
this rite was, 
and still is, ab- 
solutely _indiis- 
pensable to mar- 





in sacrifice to 
Rongo, by way 


of atonement 
for the insult. 
The leading 


warriors of the 
day declined to 
carry out his in- 
sane wish. Two 
bloody _ battles 
resulted from 
the king’s per- 
sistence. 

The first na- 
tive pastors set 
their faces like 
flint against the 
practice of cir- 
cumcision. The 
entire despotic 
power of the 
great warrior 
chief who em- 
braced Chris- 
tianity was 
brought to bear 
upon the extinc- 
tion of this cus- 
tom, but utterly 


riage. No wo- failed to uproot 
‘f ini < f i . 

man would Numangatini, King of Mangaia. it. My prede- 

knowingly marry cessor _ wisely 


an uncircumcised husband. A _ few years 
ago a young man, a church member, com- 


plained that nothing could induce his way- | 


ward spouse to live with him. The near 
relatives of the woman had again and 


again taken the truant wife back to her hus- | 


band, but in vain! I requested a deacon 
to go and remonstrate with her upon her 
conduct. The dark-skinned shrew said to 
the deacon, “What! ask me to go and live 
with an uncircumcised husband? Never!” 
A year or two afterwards severe illness caused 
her to alter her mind. 

The greatest insult that can be offered to 


persuaded the chiefs to blot circumcision, as 
a crime, out of their statute-book. 

Numbers of white men in these islands, 
| married to native women, have submitted to 
this degrading custom. 

The natives of Penrhyns, Manihiki, Ra- 
| kaanga, Pukapuka, and Niué—also the Ellice 
‘and Gilbert islanders—do not practise cir- 
| cumcision, although the ‘parent stock of all 
those islanders still observe it. ‘The reason 
| for its disuse doubtless was the fact that in 
| all those islands the sharp flint, invariably 
| used in circumcising, is not found. Bamboo 
‘is unsuitable for the operation; like Zip- 
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porah of old, they “take a sharp stone” 
(flint) for a knife. 

In the Southern New Hebrides, ze. 
Fotuna, Aniwa, Aneiteum, Tanna, and one 
half of Erromanga, circumcision is univer- 
sally practised. It appears to have been 
introduced from Tonga by the first settlers 
on Fotuna and Aniwa, who originally drifted 
from that island. These drift natives have, 
in most of the islands, intermixed with the 
true Papuans, and propagated their own 
customs. The Loyalty Islanders, the natives 
of New Caledonia and the Northern New 
Hebrides, who appear to be pure Papuans, 
are reported not to practise circumcision. 


circumcision at Mangaia runs thus:—The 
god Rongo invented it in order to steal 
away the affections of Taka, the beautiful 
wife of his twin-brother Tangaroa. In this 
he was but too successful. Unable to endure 
this new affront put upon him by his un- 
scrupulous brother, Tangaroa took flight (ac- 
companied by his wife) to other lands, where 
he enjoys the supremacy justly due to the 
eldest born divinity. Rongo enjoined the 
observance of circumcision upon his’ wor- 
shippers. - 


VIIIL—GRACE BEFORE MEALS. 


The Mangaian heathen were accustomed 
to make an offering to their gods ere par- 
taking of their principal meal, which was over 
before sunset, so as to be in readiness in the 
event of a sudden attack. 

When all was ready, the head of the family 
would take up a cooked taro, and, if a wor- 
shipper of Motoro and Tiaio, would break 
off the smaller end (which is never eaten), 
and, throwing it outside, would say, “‘ Motoro, 
here is your taro; O eat!” Pinching off a 
second bit, he would throw it outside into 
the grass, saying, “ Tiaio, here is your taro ; 
O eat!” He would then add, “Grant pre- 
sence of mind and safety.” This ceremony 
(known as “the taro-throwing”) concluded, 
the tamily would eat. If any of the younger 
ones had already taken a bite, the offender 
had to eject the morsel from his mouth. 

The great chiefs pronounced the names of 
all the principal gods, as the omitted divinity 
might stir up sedition by way of revenge. 
The greater portion of that one taro would 
still be left to be eaten by the master of the 
house. There was no closing of the eyes, 


III. nus. 


The mythical account of the origin of | hibiscus leaves for the taro, &c., as a substi- 
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but a strong desire to propitiate the favour of | 


the gods on account of the utter insecurity 
of life. | 
At great feasts, ere pronouncing the owner | 
of each pile of food, the master of the cere- | 
monies chanted in a loud voice,— 


* Putunga kai, 
Na Ruanuku, na Tangaroa, 
Na te anau Atea, 
E tini, e mano!” 
* This pile of food is the gift 
Of Ruanuku and Tangaroa ;— 
Of the offspring of Vatea— 
A countless throng!” 


In Christian times it has become the in- 
variable custom to spread out clean fresh 


tute for plates. They answer the purpose 
well, being nearly round; but new leaves 
must be plucked for each meal. It looks 
very pleasant, at least when contrasted with 
the old heathen custom of eating out of a 
basket, or picking up one’s food off the dirty 
dry grass of their houses. Probably no 
Eastern Polynesian, whether a professor of 
religion or not, would think of tasting the 
evening meal without first asking a blessing 
in these Christian days. 

From the old custom of addressing the 
gods before eating, we derive a word for 
“thanksgiving in prayer.” We missionaries 
avoid this mode of addressing the Divine 
Being; but old men, accustomed to the 
ancient custom, occasionally use it. 

Williams, in his “ Enterprises,” mentions 
his having passed a night under the roof of a 
defeated chief named Maungauni, at Tamarua. 
Crowds of heathen came to get a sight of the 
white visitor. Great. was the sensation in 
many at witnessing the performance of family 
worship. The crowning mystery of all was, 
that after supper Mr. Williams rose and went 
to a corner of the reed house (consisting of 
only one room) and knelt down. One or 
two of the more curious natives silently crept 
up to his side and watched his movements, || 
They saw his lips move, but could not dis 
tinguish his words. Was he praying .for 
those poor idolaters? If so, his prayers 
were richly answered in after years, for this 
anecdote was told me by Rakoia, who was 
one of those who crept up to the side of Mr. | 
Williams. | 

Does not the ancient heathen custom of 
“taro-throwing” shame many in Christian 
lands, who never return thanks for their 
bountifully spread tables ? 

W. WYATT GILL, 
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THE POETICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


II.— BOOK OF PSALMS, 


Second Part. 


TTEMPTS have been made to arrange 
the Psalms chronologically, and to con- 
nect them with events and incidents recorded 
in the historical books. But the data for 
this are so scanty that much must be left to 
conjecture ; and in this each critic will be 
so influenced by subjective impressions that 
little agreement can be expected and no satis- 
factory result obtained. We must content our- 
selves with regarding the Psalter generally as 
a collection of religious lyrics, giving expres- 
sion to every variety of religious feeling, 
whether in relation to the great object of 
worship, or in relation to the varied expe- 
riences of a good man’s life. Proceeding 
from Israelites, the Psalms are pre-emmently 
songs of Israel, and have a primary reference 
to the condition, beliefs, desires, and expec- 
tations of those living under the Theocracy. 
But under the outward guise which they thus 
bear there lies a spiritual substratum, which 
is not peculiar to any age or country, which 
causes them to come home to the heart and 
give expression to the feelings of the people of 
God in all times and places. In the strains of 
adoration, in the utterances of faith, trust, and 
joy in God, in the penitential confessions and 
sorrowful lamentations over sin, in the breath- 
ings of longing desire for God, in the expres- 
sions of dread of spiritual danger, of anxiety 
for divine protection and deliverance, and of 
holy indignation against the enemies of God 
and his cause, in which these songs abound, 
the whole Church may join, and in them its 
members have ever found the fittest vehicle 
for the expression of their own feelings amid 
the manifold vicissitudes of their earthly pil- 
grimage. Intended originally, also, to be 
chanted, and adapted for this, they have at 
all times been found to furnish the best mate- 
rial for the psalmody of the Church, and for 
the worship of Christians, whether in public 
or private. 

Contents of the Psaiter—Instead of giving 
an analysis of each psalm, which would re- 
quire a very large space, and might not be of 
much advantage; it is deemed better to give 
a brief summary of the sentiments, doctrinal 
and devotional, to which expression is given 
throughout the collection. 

Devotional feeling to be genuine and per- 
manent must rest upon, spring from, and be 
sustained by conviction of religious truth. 
Mere emotion that has not this as its source 


and sustenance is evanescent, eccentric, un- | 
profitable ; it is the wandering fire of an égnis 
Jatuus, or the sudden flashing of a meteor, 
not the lustre of a perennial and beneficent 
luminary. We may expect to find, then, in 
these songs of the sanctuary, provided by 
God as vehicles for the devotion of his 
Church, clear indications of those religious 
beliefs which, in the minds of their authors, 
stimulated their devotion and regulated the 
expression of it in their songs of worship. 
This consideration is sufficient to show that, 
without impropriety, we may search for and 
set forth the ¢heology of the Psalms. 
Beginning with what the Psalms teach con- 
cerning God, we perceive that their authors 
recognise the fact that God is known by us 
only as He is pleased to reveal himself to 
us; and that the two great sources of know- 
ledge concerning Him are his Works and his 
Word. Clouds and darkness are round about 
Him; He hath made darkness his secret 
place; his pavilion round about Him are 
dark waters and thick clouds of the sky (xcviil. 
2; xvili. 11); yet may He be known by 
the children of men, so that those who say 
there is no God are to be reckoned as only 
fools and wicked (xv. 1). While the gods 
whom the heathen worship are mere idols of 
silver and gold, the work of men’s hands 
(cxv. 3), the psalmists call on men to praise 
the name of Jehovah, for his name alone is 
exalted, his glory is above the earth and the 
heavens (cxlviii. 13). They declare that the 
universe is his work and reveals Him (cii. 25 ; 
ciii.) ; they call on all his creatures to praise 
Him, for He commanded them and they were 
created, He hath established them for ever, 
He hath made a decree which shall not pass 
(cxlviii.) ; and they assert that the heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork ; that day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge ; that though they emit no voice, 
utter no language, their line has gone out 
through all the earth, and their words to the 
ends of the earth (xix. 1—4). God is known 
also by his ways to the children of men, by his 
operations, and by the judgments He executes 
(ix. 16 ; cxlv.). In accordance with this they 
call on men to study the works of God, which 
are great, and charge upon those who neglect 
or refuse to do this, folly and sin (Ixvi. 5; 





cxi, 2; xxviii. 5; xcil. 5,6; xciv.8). But it 
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is not from his doings only or chiefly that God 
is to be known by men. He has given them 
a revelation of himself in a verbal form, in 
a written form; He established a testimony 
in Jacob, and appointed a law in Israel; He 
made known his ways to Moses, his acts unto 
the children of Israel; He gave them his law 
to be a lamp to their feet and a light to their 
path (Ixxviil. 5 ; cili. 7; cxix. 105). This law 
the psalmists celebrate as perfect, and as fitted 
to guide all who receive it to the knowledge 
of God and of what He requires of his intel- 
ligent creatures ; it converts the soul, makes 
wise the simple, rejoices the heart, and en- 
lightens the eyes (xix. 7, 8); it makes those 
who study it and meditate in it to understand 
more than the ancients, and brings great 
peace to those that love it (cxix. 98, 165). 
This revelation was given to Israel not for 
themselves alone, but in trust also for the 
nations ; for, like the sun, this light is to 
encircle the globe, and God’s way is to be 
made known upon earth, and his saving health 
among all nations (Ixvii. 2). 

The attributes of God are often celebrated 
by the psalmists. His majesty, his power, 
his faithfulness, his righteousness, his wisdom, 
his goodness, his mercifulness, his compas- 
sion, his holiness are themes on which they 
often dwell, and to which they consecrate 
their most exalted strains.. Comp. ¢.g. xxxiii., 


XXXVi., Ixxxix., .XCVL, XCVii., CIV., CXXXIX,, | 
| any that did understand and seek God ; but 


cxly., cxlvii., &c. In their references to the 
divine perfections the psalmists depict these 
so vividly that they seem to bring God before 
our eyes, and help us to “see Him who is 
invisible.” As has been remarked, they have 
to an incalculable extent contributed to de- 
velope in the mind of man a true conscious- 
ness of God, and have given to the Church 
its liveliest and most impressive conception 
of Him whom its members adore and worship. 
Hence the universal use of these sacred songs 


in the liturgies of all the Churches ; and hence | 


their preciousness to all the children of God 
amid the varied experiences, trials, and con- 
flicts of life. 

Of the fact of a distinction in the divine 
essence, made known to us clearly in the 
New Testament doctrine of the Trinity, only 
dim traces are found in the Psalter. The 
Deity of the Messiah, however, is not ob- 
scurely taught, and the Personality of the 
Holy Spirit, and his agency in creation, in 
the protection and guidance of Israel, and in 


| the moral culture of man, are distinctly re- 
| cognised (civ. 30 ; cxxxix. 7; li. 13; cxlili. 10). 


In the Psalms the angels are frequently 


| mentioned. Not only do they indicate on 





the part of their writers acquaintance with 
that mysterious Being who, in the Old Testa- 
ment so frequently appears, the Angel of 
Jehovah, who is also himself Jehovah, and 
who is the Mediator of God’s relations to 
the world, and especially to his own people 
(xxxiv. 7; xxxv. 5,6); but they speak freely 
of créature angels as God’s messengers to 
men, sent to protect and comfort God’s peo- 
ple (xci. 11, 12), and to bring his vengeance 
on their enemies and oppressors (Ixxviii. 49). 
These beings are represented as excelling in 
strength, as occupying a very exalted place 
in God’s presence, and in relation to Him; 
but at the same time as wholly obedient to 
Him, devoted to his service, and bound to 
his worship (xxix. 1, 2; Ixxxix. 7; ciii. 20; 
cxlvili. 2). 

Concerning man, the psalmists dwell 
chiefly on his littleness and unworthiness 


before God, on his entire dependence upon - 


God, and on his sinfulness and need of par- 
don and cleansing. Whilst they recognise 
man’s dignity as made a little lower than the 
angels, as crowned with glory and honour, 
and set over the work of God’s hands, they 
ascribe this wholly to God’s favour, man 
being in himself unworthy of the divine 
regard (viii. 5—7). The universal depravity 
of the race is depicted in strong terms. God 
is represented as looking down from heaven 
on the children of men to see ii there were 


it is found that they are all gone aside, they 
are altogether become filthy; there is none 
that doeth good, no, not one (xiv. 2, 3). 
Men are described as workers of iniquity, as 
not calling on the Lord, as destitute of right 
knowledge of Him, as liable to secret sins as 
well as guilty of open offences, and as need- 
ing pardon and forgiveness (xiv. 4; xix. 12, 
13; xxxli. 1, 2). Before God no one is 
righteous, none can stand in judgment 
(cxxxiii. 3; cxliii, 2); for God proveth the 


| heart ; He seeks for purity of heart as well as 





integrity of life, and in this all men fail (xxiv. 
4; xliv. 21; li. 6; cxxxix. 23, 24). This 
depravity is deeply rooted in man’s nature ; 
it cleaves to him from his very birth (li. 7; 
lviii. 3, 4), and is the occasion to him 
of innumerable evils; his iniquities press 
upon him like a heavy burden; they take 
hold on him so that he cannot look up; they 
are more in number than the hairs on his 
head, so that his heart faileth, and the sorest 
penalties become his desert (xxxviii. 1—8 ; 
xl, 12). 

But for man thus guilty and sin-burdened 
there is deliverance. There is forgiveness 
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with God that He may be feared; with Him 
there is mercy, and with Him is plenteous 
redemption; so that Israel may hope in 
Him, may hope to be redeemed from all his 
iniquities (cxxx.). When sin ‘is confessed it 
will be remitted, and the sinner shall taste 
the blessedness of the man whose transgres- 
sion is forgiven, whose sin is covered, and to 
whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity (xxxii. 
1, 2, 5). The assurance of this rests on 
God’s mercifulness and grace. The Lord is 
merciful and gracious, slow to anger and 
plenteous in mercy. He doth not deal with 
men after their sins, nor reward them ac- 
cording to their iniquities. As far as the east 
is from the west, He removeth their trans- 
gressions from them (ciii. 8—12). 

Of those who have been thus graciously 
forgiven and restored to God’s favour, He 
requires sincere worship, genuine obedience, 
and true righteousness. Sacrifice and offer- 
ing, simply as such, He does not desire, nor 
is mere ceremonial worship pleasing to Him ; 
what He desires is the sacrifice of the heart, 
the offering of a willing spirit that delights to 
do his will, sincere thanksgiving for his 
mercies, and genuine contrition on account 
of sin ; a broken and a contrite heart He will 
not despise (xl. 7; 1. 8—14; li. 16, 17; 
cxli. 2). Trust in Him, love to Him, prayer 
to Him, the paying of vows and grateful 
acknowledgment of his goodness, are what 
especially become his servants (xxxi. 23; 
XXXViile 3—7; xl. 10; li. 19; lvii. 7—10; 
xxii. 253 Ixvi. 13; Ixi. 5,85 xxxiii. 1 ; cxlvii. 
1). To render to God what He thus requires 
of his people, man must be guided and 


| helped by God himself; He must teach to 


do his will; He must quicken, instruct, and 
conduct; by his good Spirit must man be 
upheld and led into the land of uprightness 
(cxlili. 10, 11 3 li. 12; xxxi. 3 ; xxiii. 24 ; cxix. 
116). ‘To those who thus serve and love 
the Lord He is a portion for ever. Their 
soul shall be satisfied as with marrow and fat- 
ness ; great peace shall be theirs; God will 
save his people and bless his inheritance ; 
He will feed them also and lift them up for 
ever (xvi. 5 ; Ixxiii. 26; xiii. 5 ; xxviii. 9). 
The psalmists living under the Theocracy, 
deeply imbued with the spirit of their nation, 
and writing to give utterance to teelings 
with which every true-hearted Israelite could 
sympathize, naturally speak from the stand- 
point of Judaism, and exalt the privileges of 
the favoured people to which they belonged. 
But whilst they declare that God “ made 
known his ways to Moses, his acts to the 
children of Israel” (ciii. 7); while they 





exultingly proclaim that “in Judah is God 
known, his name is great in Israel, in Salem 
is his tabernacle, and his dwelling-place in 
Zion ” (Ixxvi. 1, 2); while they boast of the 
beauty of Zion, the city of the Great King, 
in whose palaces God is known for a refuge 
(xlviii. 2, 3); and while they triumph in the 
knowledge that God had not so dealt with 
any nation as with theirs, to which He had 
showed his word, his statutes, and his judg- 
ments (cxlvii. 19, 20) ; there are no indica- 
tions of a narrow, bigoted particularism, or 
prejudiced exclusiveness in their effusions. 
On the contrary, nowhere in the Old Testa- 
ment do we find more glowing announce- 
ments of the conversion of the heathen to 
God, or more ardent longings expressed for 
that result. It is declared that all the ends 
of the earth shall remember and turn unto 
the Lord, and all the kindreds of the nations 
shall worship before Him. Princes shall 
come out of Egypt; Ethiopia shall soon 
stretch out her hands unto God. Rahab 
and Babylon shall be named among those 
that know God ; in Philistia and Tyre shall 
men be born who shall be reckoned among 
his people. All nations are invited to make 
a joyful noise unto the Lord, to serve Him 
with gladness, and come before Him with 
singing ; to sing unto Jehovah, to Him that 
rideth upon the heavens which were of old ; 
and earnest prayer is offered that this may 
be, that God would visit and bless his 
Church, that so his way may be known on 
the earth, and his saving health among all 
nations (xxii. 27; Ixvii. 1—7; lxvili. 2g —32; 
cii. 15, &c.). It is in connection with the 
Messiah, however, that the most express and 
exalted announcements of the conversion of 
the heathen are made. 

It has been already intimated that several 
of the psalms are Messianic. That in the 
Psalms the Christ is predicted we have the 
assurance of‘our Lord himself (Luke xxiv. 
44); so that we may with confidence look to 
find among them some that spedk of Him. 
Nor can it be supposed that compositions 
designed to give utterance to the religious 
feelings of the people should fail to contain 
many and pointed references to a subject so 
deeply interesting to them, with the sense of 
which they were so deeply imbued, and on 
which the desires and hopes of all the pious 
in the nation were fixed, 

Besides those psalms which refer immediately 
to the Messiah as a Person, such as Ps. ii., 
xlv., Ixxii., and cx., there are several in which 
He is shadowed forth typically. In these the 
experience of some pious servant of God is 
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described, or his feelings expressed ; but in | heritance and their cup, their shepherd who 
these are adumbrated the experience and | cared for them, and fed and protected them ; 
feelings of Him who, as the Head of his | their rock, salvation, and defence; their 
people, and made like unto them, finds in | sun -_ their shield (xvi. 55 Xxiii. "16; 

















each of them an image of himself, even as | Ixii, 


they find in Him the perfected idea of their | 
own spiritual life. In many of these psalms, | 
indeed, it is not so much an actual as an 


perience, needs, longings, and felicities are | 
depicted, and of whom the perfected realisa- 
tion is only to be found in Him who is em- 
phatically “the Holy One and the Just.” 
Many of David’s psalms belong to this 
class, such, ¢.g. as Ps, vi., xvi., Xxii., XXXv., 
XXxviii., xl., xli., Ixix., lxx., Ixxi., cii., and cix. 
In these the foreground is occupied by the 
pious servant of God, exposed to the trials of 
life, and finding help and comfort in God ; 
but this does not exhaust their significancy. 
In the background is One greater than the 
sons of men, of pi¢ty more intense, by sorrow 
and suffering more deeply tried, in closer 
fellowship with God, and receiving from Him 
more signal help ; and in Him the full mean- 
ing of the psalm is to be found. Of the 
psalms above enumerated, portions of some 
are quoted in the New Testament as fulfilled 
in Christ: Ps, xxii, 18 (Matt. xxvii. 35, 
John xix. 23, 24); xli. 9 (John xiii. 18); 
Ixix. 21 (Matt. xxvii. 34, 48; Mark xv. 23; 
John xix. 29): but even without this, one 
could hardly read these psalms without feel- 
ing that something beyond what fell within 
the experience of David is indicated in them; 
and one cannot read them in connection 
with the history of Jesus Christ without see- 
ing that in Him alone they have their fulfil- 
ment, in Him alone does the ideal which 
they present come to actuality. 

In these Messianic psalms the divine 
majesty and the perfect humanity of the 
Messiah are alike set forth; his sufferings 
and sorrows are delineated ; his trust in God, 
his delight to do his will, and his entire sub- 
mission to Him are described ; and his final 
triumph, glory, and universal empire are cele- 
brated in glowing strains. 

The spirit of the Psalms is that of pious 
trust, devout adoration, and holy joy. To 
the psalmists God’s law was no burdensome 
imposition ; it was that in which they de- 
lighted, that to which they turned for refresh- 
ment as well as guidance, that which to them 
was sweeter than honey, and more precious 
than gold. Their feeling towards God was 
not that of slavish fear, but that of joyful 
love. The Lord was the portion of their in- 





; Ixxxiv. 11, &c.). Therefore they 
| loved ‘the Lord, and ‘rejoiced to worship Him 
| and wait on Him ; they longed for Him, and 


| panted after Him as the hart panteth ‘after 
ideal person whose case is represented—the | 
ideal righteous man whose life, sufferings, ex- | them to draw near unto God ; 


the water-brooks ; they felt it was good for 
they came into 
| his presence with thanksgiving, and made a 
joyful noise unto Him with psalms; they 
offered to Him the sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
and called on the name of the Lord (xviii. 1; 
XXX], 23; Cxvi. 1; xxxiv.; lxii.; xlii, 1, 2; 
Ixill, I—7 5 xcv. 1, 2; cxvi. 17, &c.). To 
serve God was their delight, and to rejoice in 
Him their happy privilege (xl. 8; xxxii. 10, 
II; XXxill. 1, 21, &c.). 

An exception to the general spirit of piety 
and goodness that pervades the psalms seems 
to be presented in those passages in which 
the writer utters, often in vehement language, 
a desire for vengeance on those whom he 
considered his enemies, or expresses joy be- 
cause of calamities that had overtaken or 
may overtake them. So repugnant have such 
utterances appeared to pious feeling, that 
they have been a stumbling-block to many 
readers of the Psalms, and have been eagerly 
laid hold of by those who are opposed to the 
claims of the Bible as supplying a reason for 
denying its divine authority. To obviate 
this, some have proposed to deprive the pas- 
sages in question of the oféative form, and 
render them as simply asserting what zwié// be 
the fate of those who are the enemies and 
oppressors of the good. That such a render- 
ing is in some of the passages grammatically 
possible, cannot be denied ; in some of them 
indeed it is what the best scholars are agreed 
should be preferred. ‘Thus, for instance, on 
Ps, vi. 11-[10], which in the Authorised Ver- 
sion is rendered, “‘ Let all mine enemies be 
ashamed and sore vexed; let them return 
and be ashamed suddenly,’ Hupfeld says 
that the verbs are “to be taken as futures, not 
optatively,” and he accordingly renders, 
“Ashamed and affrighted shall be all my 
enemies, turned back, put to shame shall they 
be suddenly ;’ and with this Maurer, De 
Wette, and Ewald agree. So also Ps. x. 15, 
is rendered by Ewald, ‘“‘ Thou wilt break the 
arm of the wicked,” &c. But this cannot be 
carried through all the passages; some of 
those which are most strongly expressed, as 
eg. Ps. lxix. 23—28, cannot be got over by 
this expedient ; and even if those which con- 
tain imprecations could be thus disposed of, 
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there would still remain those in which exul- 
tation and delight are expressed over the de- 
struction and misery of those whom the poet 
regards as his enemies or the enemies of his 
country. The fact, therefore, must be admit- 
ted, that there are in the Psalms utterances 
of a vindictive character, so strongly expressed 
sometimes as almost to shock the feelings of 
readers trained in the spirit which breathes 
through the New Testament. The question 
is, can these be reconciled with moral recti- 
tude or with genuine piety on the part of 
those by whom they are uttered? As tending 
to a satisfactory answer to this question, the 
following observations are submitted. 

1. There is a broad distinction between 
sufferings inflicted from mere vindictiveness, 
or for the gratification of personal revenge, and 
sufferings that come upon the transgressor 
under that law of the divine government which 
assigns retribution to the workers of iniquity. 
To desire the former is wrong; it may be 
quite right to desire the latter. 

2. There is a distinction between wrongs 
done to individuals and wrongs done to the 
community. A truly pious man will be ready 
in his own case to forgive the former; but he 
may lawfully wish the latter to be punished. 

3. Those living under the ancient dispen- 
sation lived under a law which forbade 
private retaliation and the indulgence of vin- 
dictive feelings on the part of individuals who 
had been injured towards those who had 
injured them. On this point the law of 
Moses is explicit: “Thou shalt not hate thy 
brother in thy heart ; thou shalt surely rebuke 
thy neighbour that thou bear not sin because 
of him. Thou shalt not take vengeance nor 
bear grudge against the children of thy 
people ; but thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself: I am the Lord” (Lev. xix. 17, 
18; comp. also Exod. xxiii. 4, 5). Good 
men living under this law knew that private | 
revenge was forbidden as sinful, and they de- | 
nounced it as such; comp. Prov. xx. 22; 
xxiv. 17, 18, 29; XXV, 21, 22; also Job XXXi, 
29. Men like David had learned this lesson 
and could say, as he said to his bitterest 
enemy, “The Lord judge between me and | 
thee, and the Lord avenge me of thee ; but 
mine hand shall not be upon thee. . The | 
Lord be judge, and judge between 1 me and 
thee, and see and plead my cause and de- | 
liver me out of thy hand” (1 Sam. xxiv. 12, 
15). David knew how to forgive an enemy | 








that so far from injuring another he had 
rescued those that were without cause his 
enemies (Ps. vii. 4). It must be allowed to 
be prima facie improbable that he or those 
who like him reverenced God’s law, and had 
learned the lesson of mercifulness which it 
inculcates, should be found indulging a spirit 
of cruel vindictiveness, and seeking the de- 
struction of enemies merely for the sake of 
retaliation. 

4. When we look to the motives assigned 
by the psalmists for the prayers they offer for 
the destruction of the wicked, we shall find 
that for the most part they are of a wholly 
impersonal kind. It is the offence given to 
religion, and the encouragement given to 
wickedness, by the prosperity of the wicked 
that makes them desire the overthrow of the 
workers of iniquity (Ps. x. 13 ; xciv. 7 ff.); it 
is for the vindication of the divine honour 
insulted by the héathen that they desire the 
blood of God’s servants shed by the heathen 
to be avenged (Ps. lxxix. ro) ; it is for the 
manifestation of the divine majesty and recti- 
tude, so as to encourage and gladden the 
pious and to deter the wicked, that they de- 
sire that the oppressors of God’s people 
should be put to shame and destroyed (Ps. 
xxxv. 26, 27; xl. 16; lviii. 11; lxiv. 9, 10, 
&c.). In such utterances it is another spirit 
than that of vindictiveness that breathes. 

5. Under the ancient dispensation God 
had revealed himself as not only long-suffer- 
ing and merciful, but also as hating iniquity, 
as requiting transgression, as dealing with 
every one according to his works, and as 
rendering. vengeance to his adversaries. 
Specially He had by his prophets made 
known what He would do to the enemies 
and oppressors of his people. Is it strange, 
is it inconsistent with true piety, that a ser- 
vant of God should express his approval of 
God’s purpose of retribution, should ask the 
fulfilment of that, or should express satisfac- 
tion in the prospect of its fulfilment, in words 


| often borrowed from God’s own declaration 


by his prophets (comp. ¢g. Ps. cxxxvil. 8, 
9 with Isa. xiii. 16, 18; Jer. 1. 15, 29)? 
This, so far from being strange, is only what 
we might expect. ‘True piety leads a man to 
approve of God's purposes, and to desire 
| their fulfilment. The blessed in heaven, we 
are told, say when the judgments of God 
“are made manifes t,” “Even so, Lord God 
Almighty, true 9°. righteous are thy judg- 








and to refuse to avenge himself on one that | ments” (Rev. xv. 4; xvi. 7) ; the saints under 
had injured him (2 Sam. i. 17 ff. ; xvi. 10) ;| the altar cry “with a loud voice, saying, How 
he knew that God abhorred the bloody and | | long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not 
deceitful man (Ps. v. 6), and he could declare | | Judge and avenge our blood on them that 
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dwell on the earth” (Rev. vi. 10) ; and when 
judgment comes on Babylon, the command 
is given, “ Rejoice over her, thou heaven, and 
ye holy apostles and prophets, for God hath 
avenged you on her” (Rev. xviii. 20). When 
such utterances are found in the New Testa- 
ment, need we wonder that those who lived 
under the former dispensation, should express 


| in language not more strong their desires 


for the fulfilment of God’s threatenings 
against the enemies of his kingdom and the 


| oppressors of his people, or should exult over 


the prospect of such fulfilment? As has ‘been 
well remarked by Bishop Wordsworth, such 
utterances “are but the words of the people 


| of God accepting and re-echoing the judicial 
| decrees revealed in his word.” 


The conclusion to which ‘these considera- 
tions lead is, that where the psalmists utter 
imprecations against their personal enemies 
and oppressors, they mean nothing more than 
to invoke Him to whom “belongeth ven- 
geance and recompense,” ‘to vindicate as He 
sees meet, the cause of ‘his servants, even as 
our Lord himself did (1 Peter ii. 23), leaving 


| it with Him to render to them according to 


their deeds, even as St. Paul did (2 Tim. iv. 
14); and when they call for vengeance on 
the enemies of God and his Church, or exult 


| in the judgments inflicted upon them, they 
' merely respond to what they knew to be the 


purpose of Him who will not suffer the 


| wicked always to triumph, and who, as “ the 
| Lord God of recompenses, will surely re- 
| quite” (Jer. li. 56). 

| Where the belief in retribution has taken 
| hold of the mind, the expectation of a fusure 
| state of rewards and punishments is almost 


sure to exist along with it. In the Psalms, 
| accordingly, though we do not find there any 
| very distinct enunciation of a belief in a state 
of existence after death, we find utterances 
| which betoken the presence of such. a belief 
| in the minds of the writers, and which indi- 
| cate that they had good hope of future 

blessedness for the righteous, after the toils, 
| conflicts, and sufferings of this life are over. 

They knew that they were but strangers in 

the earth, strangers and sojourners as all their 
| fathers were (xxxix. 12; cxix. 18), and as the 


|| author of the Epistle to the Hebrews argues 


in respect of the patriarchs, so may we argue 
of the psalmists, “they that say such things 
declare plainly that they seek a country ’— 
| “a better country, that is an heavenly” (Heb. 

xl, 13—16). They rejoiced in God as the 
| God of deliverance, to whom belong the 
| issues to death; they believed that there is 
| an everlasting way in which God will lead 





his people ; they triumphed in Him as their 
God for ever and ever, who would be their 
guide in death, and they trusted in Him who 
had often delivered them out of deepest 
affliction, and had thereby given them, as it 
were, an example of how He would deliver 
them from death and from the depths of 
Sheol (Ixvili. 20; cxxxix. 24; xlvili, 14; 
lvi. 14 ; Ixxxvi. 13). Knowing that in God’s 
presence there is fulness of joy, and at his 
right hand pleasures for evermore, they de- 
sired that God would show them the path of 
life, that He would guide them by his counsel, 
and afterwards receive them into glory (xvi. 
11; Ixxii. 24). Im the prospect @f death 
they were cheered by the assurance that God 
would not Jeave his servants in Sheol; but 
that whilst the wicked should be turned into 
Sheol, God would redeem the soul of his 
servants from dhe power of Sheol, and would 
receive them, so that they should behold his 
face in righteousness, and be satisfied when 
they awaked with his likeness (xvi. To; ix. 
17; xlix. 15; xvii. 15). 

“The Psalter,” says Luther, “ might well 
be called a little Bible; therein all that stands 
in the entire Bible is most briefly and beauti- 
fully set forth, and formed into a fine Enchi- 
ridion or hand-book; so that, methinks, the 
Holy Ghost has willed to take on himself to 
compose a Bible in brief, and an example- 
book of all Christianity and for all saints, so 
that those who cannot read the whole Bible 
might have here almost an entire summary of 
the whole in a small booklet.” (Pref. to the 
Psalms, Werke, Bnd., xiv. 24.) ‘“ All Scrip- 
ture,” says St. Basil, “ divinely inspired is also 
useful, having been composed by the Spirit 


for this end, that as in a common laboratory , 











of souls all of us should find each the remedy | 


for his special ailment. The prophets teach 
one class of things, the historians another, 
the law another, and another the proverbial 
kind of instruction. But the Book of Psalms 
has taken out of all what is profitable ; it pre- 
dicts things to come, it recals to mind his- 


tories, it gives rules for life, it suggests 


things to be done, and in short is a common 


repository of good instructions, having by | 
careful search found what is fitting for each. | 


The old wounds of souls it heals, and for 
those more recent it brings speedy cure; 
what is diseased it recovers, what is sound it 
preserves ; in sum, it takes away the varied 
ills of the soul, be they what they may, and 
that with a certain melodious persuasiveness 
and sweetness that produces a sound mind.” 
(Hom. I. in Psal. sud init.) 
W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 
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(FROM THE GERMAN.) 


4° God on high we’ll praises sing— 
Give thanks for every favour ; 
No evil future days may bring, 
Can hurt us more for ever : 
God hath in us great pleasure; 
And peace beyond all measure 
Hath ended now our struggle ! 


Thy glory we will magnify, 
And laud and bless thy name, 

That Thou, God Father, in the sky 
Dost watch, our lives to frame. 

Immeasurable is thy might ; 

Thy will supreme thro’ dark and light : 
In Thee, our King, we conquer. 


Only begotten Jesus, Son! 
The Father’s chosen Way, 
To win them Satan hath undone, 
And all our strife allay : 
God’s Lamb, our Holy Lord and King, 
Accept the prayers of need we bring ; 
On us, poor ones, have pity. 


O Holy Ghost, thou richest boon ! 
Thou Comforter most healing ! 
Beyond the wiles of Satan soon 
Raise those to Jesus kneeling, 
Whom He to save thro’ grief did die ; 
Turn all our loss to victory : 
On thee we rest, relying. 
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Praise God, upon His throne on high; 
Christians of every sort ; 

To-day He sends His Son to die, 
Down from His heavenly court. 


He from His Father’s breast doth come, 
A little child so weak ; 

Lies naked, poor—His only home 
Amid the oxen meek ; 


Lays by His heavenly glory 
And takes this lowly state ; 

He fulfils a servant’s story, 
Who did the worlds create! 


He slumbers on His mother’s breast ; 
Her milk His hunger stays ; 

On Him the angel-eyes do feast, 
For He hath come to raise 


Of David’s seed a powerful root 

From strength to strength to grow ;— 
A tree which God will fence about, 

A Kingdom here below. 


How wonderful! our place He takes, 
Assumes our flesh and blood ; 

Of us the sons of God He makes, 
Who had His will withstood. 


We lords, and He the serving-man,— 
Oh, what a change of part ! 
Could anything be friendlier than 
The holy Jesus’ heart ? 
P. je 
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PRINCIPAL FORBES, 


By THOMAS CLEGHORN, 


OF ST. ANDREWS. 


Esq., SHERIFF OF ARGYLL. 


PART II. 


MONG various travels with a view to | 
| Alpine solitudes ; 


scientific research, Forbes, in 1841, 


visited Switzerland, and besides accomplish- | 


ing the ascent of the Jungfrau, spent some 


weeks in a tent on the Glacier of the Aar, | t 


with M. Agassiz of Paris and a party of friends. 
He observed and pointed out to Agassiz the 
peculiar veined or ribboned structure of the 
ice, which was afterwards found of so much 


importance in all inquiries into the structure | 


and motion of glaciers. Finding various crude 
theories afloat as to these points, none of them 
based on any accurate or trustworthy data, he 


resolved, without any preconceived theory, to | 


institute a series of accurate measurements 
and observations with the aim of solving the 
problem of glacier motion; and with this view 
he spent the greater part of the summer of | 
1842, first on the Mer de Glace, and then in | 
visiting other glaciers in the same chain of the | 
Alps ; making measurements and recording 
observations as to the rate of motion in the 
centre and at the sides of the ice stream and 
other similar questions. Even in one season 


he found that these yielded definite and satis- | 


factory results. It has been remarked that 


“he was the first who deserved to succeed in ' 
the study of this curious problem, for he was | 


the first to go to a glacier determined to mea- 
sure and to examine what actually takes 
place, unbiassed by a desire to promote any 
particular theory.” The same authority, Pro- 
fessor Tait, says that the result was “an 
account of the structure and nature of the 
motion of these wondrous ice-masses so full 
and luminous, that very little indeed has since 
been added to it.” That account may be 
stated shortly to be, that the glacier is a plastic 
or viscous mass, rather like a stream of wet 
mortar than of water, impelled by gravity down 
its rocky bed, more rapidly where the incline 
is steep, moulding itself on the obstacles it 
encounters, except where the forces are so 
great that it breaks intofissuresor “crevasses ;” 
the centre moving faster than the sides, and 
the surface than the bottom ; the whole being 
in continuous motion winter ‘and summer, but 
at a rate varying with the temperature, least 
in cold and greatest in warm and wet weather. 

These results of his researches were ex- 
plained in his beautiful work,‘ Travels through 
the Alps of Savoy,” published in tne summer 
of 1843, which contains most vivid and in- 


structive descriptions of the scenery of these 
with a candid exposition of 
the various theories of previous observers as to 
glaciers, and a lucid account of the conclusions 
o which his own observations had led. The 
book, richly illustrated with maps and engrav- 
ings from surveys and sketches of his own— 
for he had taken lessons in drawing for the 
purpose—forms a charming study for popular 
as well as scientific readers. Canon Kingsley 
thus most truly characterizes it: “We have 
heard Professor Forbes’s book on. glaciers 
called an Epic Poem, and not without reason. 
But what gives that noble book its epic cha- 
racter is neither the glaciers nor the laws of 
them, but the discovery of these laws ; the 
methodic, truthful, valiant, patient battle be- 
tween man and nature, his final victory, his 
| wresting from her the secret which had been 
locked for ages in the ice-caves of the Alps, 
guarded by cold and fatigue, damp and super- 
| stitious dread.” 
A glimpse of a Sunday at the Mer de Glace 
‘ from his correspondence will not be uninter- 
esting. Writing from the Montanvert Hotel 
he says : “ I spent this Sunday morning quietly 
at home until noon, just strolling down to the 
edge of the glacier, where I read the morning 
service basking in the sun. What a cathedral ! 
with all the aiguilles for pinnacles, the glacier 
for a pavement. ‘He giveth forth his ice 
like morsels, who is able to abide his frost ?’” 
Even in the most unfavourable circumstances 
Forbes was wont to keep sacred the day of 
rest, and his value for it may be estimated 
from his having, though usually reticent on 
religious subjects, urged on his students in 
one of his introductory lectures (1839) the 
importance of resisting all temptations to the 
neglect of this duty. ‘“‘By earnestness in 
your studies during the week,” he added, “I 
advise you to reap the enjoyment of that 
beneficent provision of the Almighty, and by 
a sedulous abstinence in thought as well as 
in act from your ordinary occupations to 
restore the tone of your mind and the capacity 
for vigorous exertion. None who have not 
made a strong effort are aware of the admir- 
ably tranquillising influence of twenty-four 
hours studiously separated from the ordinary 
course of thought. Monday morning is the 
epoch of a periodic renovation.” 
His views at this time were deepening 
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as to eternal interests and loosening from 
earthly ambitions. Thus his journal for 2oth 
Oct., 1839, after a five-years blank, bears, “I 
yearly feel a greater readiness to die and 
become more familiarised with the idea. I 


| wish that I could impute this to an increasing 
| fitness for such a change; it arises, I am 


fully aware, more from the experience of 
satiety even in the more intellectual earthly 
gratifications. .. . Yet my grounds of calm 
anticipation of the future have undoubtedly 


_ in some respects greatly improved in these 


five years. I have a far more settled and 
reasonable dependence on the atonement of 
Jesus Christ, a doctrine of which God’s grace 
has within these few years revealed to me the 
full importance as a ground of hope and guide 
of action. I am now about to celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of my father’s death,” &c. 
No wonder that we find him writing a few 
days later to one of his former students: “ I 
find myself reaching that time of life when 


| mere compliment and external demonstrations 


of the good opinion of our fellow-men lose 
much of their first attractions, and I con- 
tinually attach more and more weight to the 
personal- attachment of those whose moral 
and intellectual qualities I can admire, and 
whose amiable dispositions I can love. .. . 
In truth, I attach more importance to the 
friendships which my position as a teacher 
and cultivator of science may enable me to 
make, than to any celebrity which I may 
acquire in that department.” 

In the summer of 1843, he married Miss 
Alicia Wauchope, and set out on his marriage 
tour to revisit the scene of his Alpine labours 
and continue his observations. But at Bonn 
he was seized with gastric fever and severe 
pulmonary inflammation, and was brought to 
the brink of the grave. His recovery was 
slow, until by easy stages he reached Switzer- 
land, and revisited some of his posts of 
observation on the Mer de Glace, where the 
mountain air wonderfully revived him. He 
was constrained, however, to spend the winter 
in the mild climate of Italy, his lectures being 
delivered by deputy; but in 1844, after a 
summer’s work in the Alps, he returned re- 
cruited for his university labours. Next year 
he was gratified by an announcement from 
Sir R. Peel, that a pension of £200 a year 
had been awarded him “ for the services he 
had rendered to science,” no unwelcome 
addition to the poor emoluments of his chair. 

His professorial labours were carried on 
uninterruptedly till 1851, in the summer of 
which year he made an excursion to Norway 
to observe a total eclipse of the sun, and to 








explore some of the glaciers of that country. | 
He had scarcely returned and commenced | 
the work of his class, when he was seized with | 
a severe attack of pleurisy, and for several | 
weeks hung between life and death. Early 
in 1852 he was able to be moved to Clifton, 
where he remained under the valued care of | 
Dr. Symonds, with occasional changes in | 
summer until the autumn of 1854. During 
this enforced period of repose and much 
debility he was not idle. He put through 
the press another beautiful volume, descriptive 
of his tour in Norway, illustrated by his own 
accurate and characteristic drawings. He was 
able to corroborate in every particular his 
theory of the motion of glaciers, by the phe- 
nomena exhibited by those in considerably 
different conditions. He also engaged at the 
request of the compilers of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, to write a Dissertation on the His- 
tory of Mathematical and Physical Science, 
principally from 1775 to 1850. This impor- 
tant work extending to six hundred quarto 
pages, begun in 1852 was completed in 1856, 
and could not have been entrusted to hands 
better qualified for the task, from his extensive 
reading and knowledge, and his calm, unbiassed 
judgment. It hasbeen remarked thatthe author 
himself is one of the few to whose claims 
substantial justice has not been done in it. 
The long period of sickness and feebleness 
with which Forbes was thus tried no doubt 
contributed to ripen his Christian character. 
His patience was admirable and his frame of | 
mind described by an intimate friend as 
“heavenly.” Yet he felt keenly his absence 
from home and wonted duties, and the fol- 
lowing touching entry occurs in his journal 
soon after his return home :—“ On the 2oth 
September we reached our own comfortable 
house in Park Place, for which I thank God 
humbly and sincerely. OQ God, who hast 
visited us with many trials, and led us like | 
the Israelites of old from place to place, | 
without any certain abode, bless, we beseech 
thee, our return home, and mercifully grant 
that the afflictions and anxieties of that long 
probation may bear fruit in a more self- 
denying and godly life, and that we may | 
have our hearts fixed on a yet more abiding | 
resting place, eternal in the heavens, for | 
Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” | 
His friendship for John Mackintosh, “ the 
earnest student,” has been referred to. On 
hearing some months before the break-down 
of his own health, of the alarming illness of 
this young friend in Germany, he writes him 
an ardently affectionate letter, recalling the 
solemn period when he had himself been in 
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similar circumstances in a foreign land ; and 
he adds, “In all things I know you have 
greatly the advantage of me. Sincere and 
absolute will be your resignation; how 
habitual and deep your repentance for the 
sins and errors of your past life ; how natural 
and unfeigned your trust in the Saviour 
whom you have constantly believed in. . 
And to such subjects your thoughts will most 
surely be turned when this letter reaches 
you ; and should it be too fatiguing to write, 
do, dearest Mackintosh, send me some 
friendly message, your love and blessing by 
the pen of one of your friends and watchers, 
and think of me as one who would be 
present with you in body if he could, but 
most certainly is so in soul and spirit ; and 
that God Almighty and our Saviour Christ 
may be with you now and ever, to support 
and comfort and defend and reward you, is 
the prayer, dearest Mackintosh, of your affec- 
tionate friend, James D. Forses.” * 

The following winter he writes in his diary, 
“ The chief good thoughts which have passed 
through my mind the last six months are 
connected with the memories of John Mack- 
intosh. May the same Saviour to whom he 
commended me from his dying bed be my 
support too when my hour shall come.” 
Nearly three years later he wrote to a friend, 
“ Tam now reading “‘ Mackintosh’s Life” very 
slowly, having devoured it at first with a 
tapidity quite unusual with me, and I am 
enjoying it afresh. His buoyancy in his first 
tours awakens my own early recollections 
when I felt the charms of nature with a 
rapture not a whit inferior to his, though I 
never recorded it. They were perhaps the 
most thrilling days and hours of my life, and 
to read his vivid pages makes me young 
again. I can indeed thank God for having 
disclosed to me the hidden charms of his 
beautiful world ; and I could live contented 
to any age in the joyful recollection of them.” 





* The reply was dictated by the dying student to his 
sister :— 


** My VERY DEAR Sir,—The kindness of your letter over- 
jowered me; but more, it sustained and comforted me. 
ince I wrote you I have indeed been brought very low, and 
think my end must be near. I suffer greatly from pain in the 
spine, which has been weakened by so much expectoration, 
so that sometimes I can find rest in no position. Yet the 
Lord has never yet tried me above what He gave me strength 
to bear, and his goodness to me is infinite. I think this light 
affliction over, and then his own presence. My family are a 
eo comfort tome. Your name is written on my heart, and 
can never forget all your gentleness and kindness. 

“Tf it be the Lord’s will to take me home, it is my joy to 
think that we part only for a season. I desire to be most 
kindly remembered to Mrs. Forbes and the dear children, 
and ever am 

‘“* Your devotedly attached and grateful 
“ Joun MACKINTOSH. 


“tT know I have your daily prayers. The ground of my 
confidence is the alone merits of my dear Redeemer.” 





He was able, though much enfeebled, to 
get through the work of five more sessions, 
with the able aid of Dr. Balfour Stewart and 
others, but in 1859 he gratefully accepted 
the offer made by Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, 
Home Secretary, of the Principalship of the 
United Colleges of the University of St. 
Andrews. This promotion gave him relief 
from the daily task of lectyring, and his work 
as Principal could be mainly done in his 
own study. But the office in -his hands 
was no sinecure; for besides the routine 
work he always had his hands full of some 
intricate piece of business or some useful 
project. Now it was the college finances, 
which he found in great confusion; then it 
was the restoration of St. Salvator’s Church 
to serve as a college chapel; and again it 
was the institution of a college hall, where 
students might reside under academic super- 
intendence. In this last much-needed 
scheme he succeeded after many difficulties 
first in forming a limited liability company, 
by means of which the experiment was tried 
for some years with good results ; and ulti- 
mately in the erection of a commodious and 
suitable building, by which permanence is 
secured to the scheme. 

He also gave short courses of lectures to 
the students, on subjects familiar to him, and 
as long as he had strength he attended the 
meetings of the Royal Society (of which he 
had for many years before leaving Edinburgh 
been secretary), and of the British Associa- 
tion ; and found compensation for abridged 
public usefulness in the society of an attached 
and affectionate family. His summers were 
chiefly spent at his pleasant villa at Pitlochrie, 
one of the most romantic spots in the High- 
lands, and his pen was ever busy in corre- 
sponding on all topics of scientific or popular 
interest. We make only two extracts before 
drawing this imperfect sketch to a close. 

Whiting of a book of the Rev. Mr. Jerram’s 
he says, “In his ‘Thoughts on Miracles,’ I 
find a very striking analogical argument from 
human interference with the ordinary course 
of the laws of nature to the impossibility at 
least of disproving divine interference in 
ordinary providence. I was the shore struck 
with this because there is a chapter of ‘ Re- 
flections’ most inappropriately thrown into 
Dr. Tyndall’s book called ‘ Mountaineering 
in 1861,’ on the folly of prayers for fine 
weather, &c., which, even from a purely 
scientific point of view, seems to me far from 
convincing, and which if carried out would 
suspend prayer in almost every human con- 
tingency, such as the extreme illness of a 
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child or a parent, when mercifully the heart cheerful, and interested in all about him, till 
overrules the judgment of the head, and, as | on the last day of the year 1868, surrounded 
Mr. Jerram justly says, ‘the common voice | by his family, he peacefully breathed his last 
of mankind protests against the logic of the | —not having completed his sixtieth year. 
metaphysicians.’” Through his long and trying illness he 
In the following extract he gives his own | exhibited such unshaken trust in his heavenly 
experience as regards a well-known work, | Father, and such relish for spiritual exercises 
Bishop Taylor’s “Holy Living and Dying :”— | as gave to those admitted to his sick-room a 
“ A book wonderfully adapted to readers and | specimen of “ holy dying.” He several times 
thinkers of every class, and from which I | had the comfort of partaking along with his 
believe I -have derived more comfort and | family—on one touching occasion with his 
instruction than from any book whatever of a | eldest daughter, then also on a death-bed— 
similar description and character. There is | of the Lord’s Supper, according to the forms 
no book less controversial or more intensely | of the Episcopal Church, of which from 
practical. The vigour of the writer compels | childhood he had continued an attached 
our attention; and this is an advantage; to| member, while cherishing wide catholic 
have our thoughts drawn off for a time from | sympathies with all true-hearted Christian 








the cares, the pleasures, the ambitious projects, 
and even the praiseworthy employments of | 
this life, must be to us all a matter of un- 
speakable importance.” 
Increasing weakness and distressing cough 
induced him in the autumn of 1867 to seek 
the milder climate of Cannes. From that he 
removed to Hyéres, where, however, in Fe- 
bruary he became alarmingly ill, and it was 
with great difficulty that in May he reached 
England, where he put himself once more 
under the care of his much-valued physician 
and kind friend, Dr. Symonds. There he 
sank gradually, calmly awaiting the end, but 





men. 

In him the man of science and the man of 
faith were happily united. While he was well 
acquainted, as Principal Shairp finely remarks, 
with all that modern science has really made 
good, and with all the methods by which it 
works, and had himself added _ real contribu- 
tions to scientific discovery, and looked for- 
ward hopefully to far greater things yet to be 
discovered, he “held by the religion of the 
Bible and the great Christian verities as the 
anchor of his hope: and this in no dim strug- 
gling way, but with the most practical and 
ennobling faith.” 





LIEUTENANT LYNCH’S EXPEDITION TO THE JORDAN. 


By THE LATE JAMES FINN, M.R.A.S. 


PART II. 


A$ has been already mentioned, the United 
States Exploring Expedition had been 
commended to the good offices and to the 
protection of the British Consul at Jeru- 
salem, seeing that the country to be explored 
lay entirely within the jurisdiction of the Con- 
sulate, and that the Americans had at that 
time no consul of their own in Palestine. 
Not knowing precisely what Lieutenant 
Lynch’s movements were, and remembering 
the disasters that had befallen our own Lieu- 
tenant Molyneux’s party, when coming down 
the Jordan the year before, I judged it proper to 
make personal inquiry after the explorers ; and 
on the 12th of April I went down to Jericho. 
The country at that time of the year is 
particularly cheerful ; the crops are yet 
te the fruit trees in blossom, and the 
awthorn (za@’arcor) in full fragrance. A hot 
sirocco wind was blowing, and numerous 





storks striding over the fields, or soaring in 
the air, where my rifle always failed to reach. 

But the exploring party had not yet 
arrived in that latitude, and had not been 
heard of. 

As I had troublesome business at the time 
in progress with the Pasha, which required 
incessant vigilance, I could only remain that 
one night, and therefore slept in a tent by 
Elisha’s Fountain (’Ain es Sultan) upon a 
single mat for a bed, and: for a pillow my 
coat and waistcoat laid over the stock of the 
rifle and fowling-piece. Sand-flies and small 
ants were stinging, and a large mantis fell 
upon my face. . 

In the morning we rode to the river, and 
found even on that scorching plain a variety 
of flowers and butterflies, some anemones 
being three feet in height, and returned to 
Jerusalem by way of Nebi Moosa, to which 
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Mohammadan pilgrims were thronging in pic- 
turesque groups and variety of costume, in 
eight hours from the Jordan. 

The passage of the Jordan was finished by 
the Americans on the 18th, when the boats 
passed into the Dead Sea. After this was 
entered, there ensued a frequent correspond- 
ence of notes from Lynch to the Consu- 
late, dated at the several stations on the 
Dead Sea, as ’Ain Feshkah, ’Ain Terdbeh, 
’Ain Jidi, the south end of the lake, or the 
eastern shore, brought by persons commis- 
sioned to fetch supplies of provision, or 
bringing drafts for payment of service. 

The reports of health were always excellent, 
as the whole party was kept on temperance 
drink. 

Commander Lynch at once remarked upon 
the Dead Sea water as “a nauseous com- 
pound of bitters and salts.” 

A fresh north-west wind was blowing ; and 
being anxious to make a true west course, 
they tried to steer a little to the north of 
west, and threw the patent log overboard to 
measure the distance ; but the wind rose so 
rapidly, that the boats could not keep head 
to wind, and the log had to be hauled in. 


‘¢ The sea continued to rise with the increasing wind 
which gradually freshened to a gale, and "stuenene 
an agitated surface of foaming brine; the spray 
evaporating as it fell, left incrustations of salt upon 
our clothes, our hands, and faces; and while it con- 
veyed a prickly sensation whenever it touched the skin 
was, above all, exceedingly painful to the eyes. The 
boats, heavily laden, struggled sluggishly at first ; 
but when the wind freshened in its fierceness, from 


| the density of the waters, it seemed as if their bows 
| were encountering the sledge hammers of the Titans, 


instead of the opposing waves of an angry sea. At 
4.55 the wind blew so fiercely, that the boats could 
make no headway; not even the Fanny Skinner, 
which was nearer to the weather shore, and we drifted 
rapidly to leeward; threw over some of the fresh 
water to lighten the Fanny Mason, which laboured 
very much, and I began to fear that both boats would 
founder. 

‘* At 5.40, finding that we were losing every moment, 
and that with the lapse of each succeeding one the 
danger increased, kept away from the northern shore, 
in the hope of being yet able to reach it; our arms, 
our clothes, and skins, coated with a greasy salt; and 
our eyes, lips, and nostrils smarting excessively. 

-.+.. At times it seemed as if the Almighty 
frowned upon our efforts to navigate a sea, the crea- 
tion of his wrath. There is a tradition among the 
Arabs that no one can venture upon this sea and live. 
Repeatedly the fates of Costigan and Molyneux had 
been cited to deter us. The first one spent a few days, 
the last about twenty hours upon it..... One 
was found dying upon the shore; the other expired 
in November last, immediately after his return, of 
fever contracted upon its waters. But... . we did 
not despair . . . . we prepared to spend.a dreary 
night upon the dreariest waste we had ever seen. At 
5.58 the wind instantaneously abated, and with it the 
sea as rapidly fell; the water from its ponderous 





quality settling as soon as the agitating cause had 
ceased to act. Within twenty minutes from the time 
we bore away from a sea which threatened to engulf 
us, we were pulling at a rapid rate over a placid sheet 
of water, that scarcely rippled beneath us, and a rain 
cloud which had enveloped the sterile mountains of 
the Arabian shore lifted up, and left their rugged out- 
lines basking in the light of the settingsun. A flock 
of gulls flew over while we were passing a smal] island 
of mud, a pistol shot from the northern shore and half 
a mile west of the river’s mouth. Soon after, a light 
wind sprung up from south-east, and huge clouds 
drifted over, their western edges gorgeous with light, 
while the great masses were dark and threatening, 
The sun went down, leaving beautiful islands of rose- 
coloured clouds over the coast of Judea, but above the 
yet more sterile mountains of Moab all was gloomy 
and obscure. The northern shore is an extensive mud 
flat with a sandy plain beyond, and is the very type of 
desolation; branches and trunks of trees [brought 
down by the Jordan] lay scattered in every direction ; 
some charred and blackened as by fire, others white 
with an incrustation of salt.” 


The Arab sheikh, whom they had taken 
on board as guide, had never been afloat 
before, and had been so frightened in the 
gale that he was useless ; there was no moon, 
and for some time the party rowed along the 
shore by starlight in the shadow of the moun- 
tains. They rested on their oars, listening 
for signals from either the scouts or the land 
party, when flashes and reports of guns, with 
sounds of voices, came from the cliffs, and 
also from far back on the shore which they 
had passed. This was perplexing ; “a wild 
scene upon an unknown and desolate coast ; 
the mysterious sea, the shadowy mountains, 
the human voices among the cliffs, the vivid 
flashes, and the loud reports reverberating 
along the shore.” However, at last they 
landed, and, joining the land party, made a 
frugal supper, and then, “wet and weary, 
threw ourselves upon a bed of dust, beside a 
foetid marsh.” ‘Towards midnight, while 
the moon was rising above the eastern moun- 
tains . . . the sound of the convent-bell of 
Mar Saba [between the Dead Sea and Jeru- 
salem in the Kedron Valley] struck grate- 
fully upon the ear; for it was the Christian 
call to prayer, and told of human wants and 
human sympathies to the wayfarers on the 
borders of the Sea of Death.” 

There being no pasturage for horses here, 
Commander Lynch discharged his Arab 
escort, and also the camel-drivers ; but the 
sherif and his servant chose to remain. 
Sherif was sent to Jerusalem with saddles, 
bridles, holsters, and all clothing that could 
be spared, and he was directed to bring pro- 
visions from Hebron. Akil Aga undertook 
to go to the eastern side, to look out for the 
expedition at the eastern peninsula, and 
arrange for their visiting the town of Kerek. 
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| Having made all necessary arrangements, 


the party set steadily to work in exploring 
the Dead Sea. This occupied them until 
the 1oth of May; thus two-and-twenty days 
and nights were spent in most arduous 
labour, and in a climate unlike any other in 
the world ; this, too, at a time when spring 
was rapidly giving way to summer heat, and 
the thermometer not unfrequently stood at 
from 80° to 92°; and sometimes at 88° at 
midnight. The “calcined barrenness” of 
the scenery was particularly striking ; all the 
birds, and most of the insects and animals, 
The arms, 


| instruments, and everything metallic were 





bronzed by the saline atmosphere. 

Each day, at first, the wind in the forenoon 
had prevailed from the southward, and in the 
afternoon till about midnight from the north- 
ward; this last being accompanied with a 
smell of sulphur. After midnight there was 
generally a calm. The nights were cloudless, 
but scarcely any dew fell, the ground re- 
maining heated through the night, from the 
intensity of the solar rays during the day. 

Both when on the water and when on shore, 
a foetid sulphureous smell was often very an- 
noying, almost producing sickness ; great 
drowsiness was at times produced by the hot 
heavy atmosphere. 

The voyage was continued southwards ; 
and in its course the opposite or eastern 


| shore was examined ; first at the brook 


Callirhoe, “a sweet and thermal stream.” 
The sea here was about eight miles across. 
Specimens of lava were brought from hence. 
Soundings of the depth were taken every 
half mile, though the sun shone with mid- 
summer fierceness, and the water, greasy to 
the touch, made the men’s hands burn and 
smart severely. On the west side, Com- 
mander Lynch examined the mouth of the 
Kidron, where it empties itself into the 
Dead Sea in the rainy season. He found 
the bed much worn and filled with con- 
fused fragments of rock. It is a deep 
gorge, narrow at the base and yawning 
wide at the summit, twelve hundred feet 
above, “The peak of Mukulla, immediately 
north of this ravine, was the loftiest of the 
range we had thus far seen on the Judean 
shore, and presented even more than the 
rest the appearance of having been scathed 
by fire ... The rapid disintegration of its 
face towards the sea has formed a sloping 
hill of half its height, resembling fine dust 
and ashes.” On their way to Ain Jidy 
(Engeddi), they passed the mouth of Wady 
Ta’amirah, the Urtas Valley, in the head of 





which lie Solomon’s Pools, and Bethlehem 
close to these. 

Easter Sunday was spent on shore at Ain 
Jidy, and all work that could possibly be set 
aside was deferred till the morrow. The 
boats had been brought up for repairs, and 
were found to be “ very much battered, and 
their keels, stems, and stern-posts fractured. 
The mouth of the river Arnon was exactly 
opposite Engeddi, about nine miles across. 
Soundings were taken across, and the Arnon 
was found to be a considerable stream of 
water, clear, fresh, and moderately cool, | 
flowing between banks of red sandstone. 

This stream, as well as the Callirhoe, was | 
afterwards visited by Commander Lynch on | 
his way back from the south shore. 

We must barely glance at the exploration 
of the peninsula in the south-eastern part of 
the Dead Sea, the northern and southern | 
points of which were named by our explorers 
Point Costigan and Point Molyneux,inmemory 
of their brave predecessors in this work. 

The peninsula is a bold promontory from 
forty to sixty feet high, with a sharp angular | 
central ridge some twenty feet above it, and | 
a broad margin of sand at its foot encrusted 
with salt and bitumen, the perpendicular face 
presenting the chalky appearance of recent 
carbonate of lime. Myriads of dead locusts 
were strewed upon the beach, 

Kerek, the capital of Moab, was also visited, 
and Masada passed on the western side. 

Commander Lynch and his companions 
paid particular attention to the geology of the 
western shore, with special regard to the dis- 
position of the ancient terraces and abutments 
of the tertiary limestone and marls, and they 
considered that there may be metals—rich 
ones—in these barren rocks. Solid cubical 
crystals of salt were brought up with the 
soundings, showing that the sea-water is 
quite saturated with salt. Bitumen and sul- 
phur were found scattered in various places 
along the shore. 

The chief interest of the Dead Sea Expe- 
dition centres in the exploration of the ex- 
treme south shore, which had never been 
examined, in modern times at least. 

Here at Usdum (Sodom) they saw the | 
famous salt mountain, nine miles long, which 
Seetzen had seen before, and said he had 
never seen any mountain so torn and riven. 
They sounded every five minutes, the depth 
of water being only from’ one to one and 
three-quarter fathoms, white and black slime 
and mud, 


‘¢ Here, to our astonishment,’”’ writes Lieutenant | 
Lynch, “‘ we sawon the easternside of Usdum, one-third 
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the distance from its northern extreme, a lofty round | 
pillar, standing apparently detached from the general | 
mass at the head of a deep, narrow, and abrupt chasm. 
We immediately pulled in for the shore, and Sanderson | 
and I went up and examined it ; the beach was a soft 
slimy mud encrusted with salt, and a short distance 
from the water covered with saline fragments and 
flakes of bitumen. We found the pillar to be of solid 
salt capped with carbonate of lime, cylindrical in front 
and pyramidal behind, The upper or rounded part is 
about forty feet high, resting on a kind of oval 
pedestal, from forty to sixty feet above the level of the 
sea. It slightly decreases in size upwards, crumbles 
at the top, and is one entire mass of crystallization, A 
prop or buttress connects it with the mountain behind, 
and the whole is covered with debris of a light stone 
colour. Its peculiar shape is doubtless attributable to 
the action of the winter rains [upon the surrounding 
salt of which it was composed]. The Arabs had told 
us in vague terms that there was to be found a pillar 
somewhere upon the shores of the sea. The shore 
was very soft and yielding for a great distance ; the 
boats could not get within two hundred yards, and 
our footprints, made on landing, were, when we re- | 
turned, incrusted with salt.’’ 

At last, having run into six inches of water, 
and the keels stirring up the mud, one of the 
officers landed to observe for the latitude. 
His feet sank first through a “layer of slimy 
mud a foot deep, then through a crust of salt, 
then through another foot of mud, before 
reaching a firm bottom. The beach was so 
hot as to blister the feet. From the water’s 
edge he made his way with difficulty for more 
than a hundred yards over black mud, coated 
with salt and bitumen.” The south end of 
Usdum was a little south of the southern end 
of the Sea, which is ever varying, extending 
south in winter, from the increased flow of ; 
Jordan and other streams, and receding with 
the evaporation of summer. 

It was with difficulty. that Mr. Dale re- 
gained his boat. One of the men tried to 
carry him, but both sank, and had to flounder 
through separately, running when they could. 
They described it as like running over burn- 
ing ashes. After this even the slimy salt 
sea-water at a temperature of 88°, felt de- 
lightful. Dead trees were scattered along 
the coast, and the scene was one of “ unmiti- 
gated desolation.” “North was the calm and 
motionless sea curtained with a purple mist, 
while many fathoms deep in the slimy mud 
beneath it lay embedded the ruins of the ill- 
fated cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. The 
glare of light was blinding to the eye, and the 
atmosphere difficult of respiration.” 

At noon there was a startling crash as of 
thunder and a cloud of smoke and dust on 
the western shore, probably caused by a rock 
falling from some high clift. It soon became 
oppressively hot, “air 97°; water twelve 
inches below surface, go°. A thin purple 
haze over the mountains, increasing every 





| Out to sea, 


moment, presented a most singular and awful 
appearance. At 3.50 a hot blistering hurri- 
cane struck us from the south-east [simoom], 
and for some moments we feared being driven 
The thermometer rose immedi- 
ately to 102°. The men, closing their eyes.to 
shield them from the fiery blast, were obliged 
to pull with all their might to stem the rising 
waves, and at 4.30, physically exhausted, but 
with grateful hearts, we gained the shore. 
My own eyelids were blistered by the hot 
wind, being unable to protect them from 
necessity of steering the boat.” 

They spent the night on the south side of 
the peninsula, in the most desolate spot on 
which they had yet encamped. Some crouched 
under the awnings ; one put on spectacles to 
protect his eyes, but the metal frame soon be- 
came too hot to bear. There they bivouacked 
without tents on this terrible spot. In the 
ravine were huge boulders of red sandstone, 
and high up to the summits of the beetling cliffs 
the sandstone lay in horizontal strata, with 
perpendicular cleavage and limestone above. 
“The sandstone below limestone here, and 
limestone without sandstone on the opposite 
shore, seem to indicate a geological fault.” 

The wind increased to.a tempest; the sea 
was curtained by a mist purple in one part, 
yellow in another, the red and rayless sun 
looked as if seen through smoked glass. The 
heat increased after sunset. At eight °.M. the 
thermometer was 106°. By nine o’clock the 
party had drunk all the water they had, and 
after that suffered greatly from thirst. At mid- 
night the thermometer was 98°, but by four 
in the morning it had fallen to 82°, and the 
weatherimproved. They embarkedand rowed, 
but again encountered a storm of hot wind, 
which lasted for an hour, after which, chang- 
ing suddenly, the sea became smooth. Next 
day the wind was still high, and overpowering 
drowsiness distressed all in the boat. 

It is with a sense of relief that we read of 


all at last landing safely, after twenty-two days | 


of extraordinary endurance, and one does not 
wonder to hear ot the dropsical appearance 
of the men, with sores on the skin which the 
sea water irritated almost beyond bearing, 

The scientific results of the expedition were 
most valuable and varied. The geographical 
position of the Dead Sea was determined, 
its depths sounded, :the temperature, width, 
depth, and velocity of its tributaries ascer- 
tained; specimens of all kinds collected ; 
winds, currents, changes of weather and at- 
mospheric phenomena noted. 

«‘ Everything said in the Bible about the Dead Sea 
and the Jordan, we believe to be fully verified by our 
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The inference from the Bible that 


> 


observations. 
this entire chasm was a plain sunk and ‘ overwhelmed 
by the wrath of God, seems to be sustained by the 
extraordinary character of our soundings. The bottom 
of the sea consists of two submerged plains, an 
elevated and a depressed one—the former averaging 
thirteen, the latter about thirteen hundred feet below 
the surface. Through the northern and largest and 
deepest one in a line corresponding with the bed of 
the Jordan, is a ravine which again seems to correspond 
with the Wady el Jeib, or ravine within a ravine at the 
south end of the sea. Between the Jabbok and this 
sea we unexpectedly found a sudden break-down in 
the bed of the Jordan. If there be a similar break- 
down in the watercourses of the south of, the sea, 
accompanied with like volcanic characters, there can 
scarce be a doubt that the whole Ghor has sunk 
from some extraordinary convulsion; preceded pro- 
bably by an eruption of fire, and a general conflagration 
of the bitumen which abounded in the plain. .... 


have laboriously collected. Upon ourselves the result 
is a decided one. One of the party was sceptical, and 
another, I think, a professed unbeliever in the Mosaic 
account. After twenty-two days’ close investigation, 
if I am not mistaken, we are unanimous in the convic- 
tion of the truth of the scriptural account of the de- 
struction of the cities of the plain.” 


Commander Lynch and his brave followers 
achieved their great task upon the water on 
the roth of May. On the 16th all arrived 
in Jerusalem, and the sailors pitched tents 
within the pool of Gihon (which is of course 
dry in modern times), near a threshing-floor 
of barley ; and a fine set of fellows they were, 
immensely bronzed by the sun and the vapour 
of the Dead Sea. Two of them, I was told, 
were Englishmen, perhaps of English parent- 
age; they were in good health, and their 
moral behaviour was reported as without re- 
proach. 

The party stayed with us about a week—the 
officers and professors in a hotel—arranging 
their notes and specimens. We saw them 
often ; they were affable, and freely exhibited 
their acquisitions. They presented me with 
a few crystals of salt brought up from the 
bottom of the water at the southern extremity 
—perfect cubes. 

Stores remaining of provisions were re- 
sumed, and accounts adjusted, when I had 
645 dollars to return out of the 2,460 de- 
posited seven weeks before. 

After this, being on my way upon business, 
in the direction of Jafia, I overtook the 
American company going in the same direc- 
tion. They were packing up the tents, &c., 
after a night spent at Kaléneh. The chief 
had ridden on ahead, but Lieutenant Dale 
and his assistants were only perhaps half an 
hour in advance, slowly taking measurements 
and angles upon the high road. ‘These had 
been molested by Shaikh Yusuf abu Gosh 
demanding ghu/’r, or tribute, for passing over 





«It is for the learned to comment upon the facts we | 


his territory. I found the latter attended by 
| about a score of armed peasants of his faction. 
| So the Shaikh and I sat down to talk over 
the matter under a clump of lemon and 
| orange trees. 

He could not deny that he was in receipt 
| of a liberal salary from the Turkish Govern- 
| ment for preserving open passage along the 
| highway, but complained of Arabs from the 

Jordan district being employed as guides 
| along his land, and asked what they would say 
| if he were to convoy travellers across their 
| country?—when I laid before him the serious 
| risk of impeding the progress of such strong 
| men armed with such perfect weapons as they 
| had, he made foolish replies about his single 
sword being equal to twenty Christians, and 
declared that the English never could have 
taken Acre if che breath of the Sultan had 
been adverse to them,—but afterwards he 
abated his tone to speak of the rich presents 
that some consuls were in the habit of giving 
him, especially in old times. 

I sent on a messenger to Dale, asking for 
his Buyuruldi from the Pasha, but he thought 








the supposition that all trouble was over 
when once past Jerusalem. ‘Then Yusuf half 
drew out his scimitar, and swore that the 
Americans should not go further without pay- 
ment. He started up, and his retinue with 
him, from where they had been squatted or 
lying beneath the fruit-trees, clicking the 
locks of their guns. 

I sent on a kawass*to Lieutenant Dale 
with a note, telling him not to mind their 
empty threats, and that my man would 
accompany him to the termination of the 
Wadi ’Ali, where the Abu Gosh district 
ended. He soon returned with a reply that 
the Buyuruldi had been found, and that on 
its being produced Yusuf had walked away. 

In a very short time afterwards we learned 
that Shaikh Yusuf abu Gosh was in arrest by 
his own government, and on his way to Widin 
in European Turkey, where some years after 
he died in exile. It was evident that the old 
régime of Abu Gosh upon that road which 
had in earlier times been ,the terror : of, 
strangers was now over. 

From Jaffa Lieutenant Lynch, as respon 
sible leader of the expedition, wrote me a 
letter of thanks. ? 

Alas! our next intelligence was an an- 
nouncement from Bayroot, that Lieutenant 
Dale had died there of fever, brought on by 
his indefatigable labours in the work. He 
was laid nearly alongside of Molyneux in. the 
Mission Cemetery. 





it had been carried on by their chief, under | 
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CHARACTERS I’VE: MET. 
By A RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 


V.—BUCKLE-TO. 
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ance of money and bread. 
some of them who were passing out as I went 
in were looking unwontedly joyous, and on 
reaching the inner office I descried the cause 
of these happy looks in the shape of a goodly 
pile of currant loaves, and packages of tea 
and sugar, which were being distributed along 


with the ordinary relief. I knew enough of 
such matters to be aware that these extras 
would be given by private benevolence, and 
taking advantage of a pause in the work of 
distribution, I asked,— 

“Whose gifts are these ?” 

‘Well, they are given through this channel 
because the party doesn’t want his name 
known,” answered the relieving officer ; 
“however, I don’t suppose there would be 
any objection to your knowing—the giver is 
Buckle-to and Partner.” 

“ Buckle-to and Partner,” I echoed, trying 
for the moment to bethink me of some chari- 
table firm known by that title, ‘“‘ Buckle-to 
and Partner.” 

“Yes, old P——, the ex-showman, you 
know,” answered the relieving officer, who 
seemed surprised that I should be in any 
doubt as to whom he meant. 

The name struck me as one that I had 
heard before, and, after a little, I remembered 
it was that of the gentleman who had been 

III. ns. ° 





such a benefactor to poor “Tough-’un” and his 
mother.* I therefore answered that I knew 
him by name, and to a certain extent by 
reputation, but that I had never met him. 

“Well, he doesn’t go about much, certainly,” 
said the relieving officer ; “and he is gene- 
rally more anxious to keep in the background 
than put himself forward. Still I should have 
thought that you had come across him; he has 
a finger in most of the charitable pies here- 
about—not as a Jack Horner, you under- 
stand; he doesn’t put in his thumb and 
take out a plum; he puts the plums in.” 

“So I should suppose, from what I had 
heard of him,” I said. 

“He is as kind-hearted a man as any breath- 
ing,” the officer went on, resuming the work 
of distribution, “and he is what every kind- 
hearted man is not—thoughtful and clear- 
headed. He is a large giver; he puts aside 
a tenth, or some other fixed portion of his in- 
come for charity, and doesn’t hesitate about 
adding to that if occasion requires ; he is a 
cheerful giver, and he is what I call a genuine 
giver. He doesn’t give just to see his name 
advertised in a subscription list, or to hear a 
toast-master crying out ‘P , Esq., ten 
guineas.’ But, at the same time, he isn’t 
one of the uninquiring, all-believing sort of 
givers who help the first that asks, and are 
generally imposed upon in consequence. He 
likes to know who or what he is giving to, and 
that is how I come to know him, for he often 
calls on the guardians or me to inquire about 
some one who has been applying to him for 
help. I dare say he has been imposed upon 
in his time, but it would take a pretty sharp 
customer to get over him now. If he’s kind- 
hearted, he is shrewd with it, and he has seen 
a good deal of the world and its ways.” 

“ Well, there can be no doubt as to his kind- 
heartedness, whatever there may be about his 
shrewdness,” I said, looking at the diminish- 
ing pile of good things, and the gratified 
looks of those who, one by one, were bearing 
away their share of it. ‘This gift alone 
must have cost him something considerable.” 

“Well, all that he does in this way at the 
Christmas season must cost him something 
considerable. Besides what you see, he is in 
for gifts of meat, gifts of coals, gifts of blankets 








* See SunpAy Macazine, December, 1873. 
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and clothes, treats for children, and an enter- 
tainment for the inmates of the workhouse.” 

“He believes that with Christmas should 
come ‘good cheer’ then ?” 

Well, as far as that goes, I suppose he does ; 
but I believe his chief reason for giving so 
largely at the Christmas season, is because a 
favourite child of his died about that time of 
year.” 

“To keep his memory green, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, something of that kind; and even 
whén he gives subscriptions at other times, it 
is: generally under the signature of ‘ Little 
Mat ’—Matthew having been the name of 
the child.” 

I had been so interested in what the reliev- 
ing officer had been telling me concerning the 
man, that I had for themoment quite forgotten 
the strange title by which hehad firstmentioned 
him, but remembering it again at this peint, 
I asked, “ Why is he called Buckle-to and 
Partner ?” 

“Well, strictly speaking,” answered the 
officer, smiling, “he is only Buckle-to, his 
wife being the Partner. There is nothing 
much in it; he has got a habit of saying 
‘Buckle-fo, buckle-to,’ when there is anything 
to be doné, or any one that. he knows is in- 
clined to sit down under trouble, and he 
always calls, and speaksof, his wife as‘ Partner,’ 
so the name came to be fastened upon him. 
I’m surprised to find that you don’t know 
him ; however, I daresay you’ll be coming 
across him some of these odd days.” 

“Very likely,” I said ; but it was not till late 
in the following summer that I did “ come 
across him.” I was passing by a row of de- 
tached villas in the “ swell” part of my dis- 
trict, one sultry Saturday afternoon, when I 
saw, leaning over the ornamental gate that shut 
in the short carriage drive to one of the most 
stylish of the villas, a tall and most decidedly 
portly man, whose appearance was markedly 
out of keeping with that gentility and defer- 
ence to Mrs. Grundy which were ‘He charac- 
teristics of the neighbourhood. He was in 
his shirt-sleeves, had a highly and many- 
coloured silk handkerchief twisted loosely 
round his neck, while another such handker- 
chief overflowed the pocket of his waistcoat, 
which was worn unbuttoned and thrown back. 
An old straw hat was thrown carelessly upon 
his head, and—grand climax of the ungenteel 
—he was vigorously puffing at a common 
clay “churchwarden” pipe. That any ser- 
vant of the house should take such a liberty 
as thus to appear in sight of the highway, was 
too wild an idea to be entertained for a mo- 
ment. That so ungenteel a personage could be 





master of the establishment, seemed scarcely a 


less wild supposition, though he certainly had 
the easy, unconcerned air of a man taking his 
ease under his own vine and fig-tree. 


I passed close to him, and, with my curiosity | 


excited as it was at the moment, could not 
help turning my head to get a fair look at 
him. He caught my eye as I did so, and 
gave me an easy, good-humoured smile, as 
though he were amused at the astonishment 
depicted in my looks. 

“That is a character now,” was my reflec- 
tion, as I walked on, and the next day the 
little incident was forgotten. On the follow- 
ing Monday, I accompanied a school trip 
which that year took the shape of an excur- 
sion by water to Richmond. ‘Two steamers 
were employed to carry the children and 
their friends, and all went merrily until we 
were close to our destination, when, it being 
low water, both steamers got aground im try- 
ing to effect a landimg. The one on board 
of which I was had managed to get consider- 
ably closer in shore than the other, and the 
ordinary gangway having been extended 
by means of some planking that we had on 
board, all hands were got ashore dry-shod. 
The other steamer being further out, had not 
sufficient planking to stretch to. the shore, and 
its passengers had therefore to wait until all 
ours having been landed, the planks from 
our vessel were carried down and joined on, 
to make the temporary gangway complete. 
When this had been done, the adults and 
elder children came trooping out; but it 


presently became apparent that some of the | 


younger and more timid among the children 
were afraid to trust themselves along the nar- 
row footway ; nor was it a matter for much 
surprise ‘that they should be so, seeing that 
for the length of the two planks nearest to 
the vessel the extemporised gangway was 
swayed to and fro by the water. This caused 
a short delay in the work of landing, during 
which I had turned to speak to some one ; 
but my attention was immediately called to 
the boat again by a half-laughing, half 
approving murmur, which arose among those 
around me. The sound was evoked by the 
sight of a man coming along the gangway 
with a child under each arm, another cling- 
ing round his neck, and a fourth walking 
behind him, holding on to his coat-tails. He 
was a big burly man, and thus encumbered 
certainly presented a somewhat comical 
appearance. “Gulliver among the Lillipu- 
tians !” exclaimed one of the by-standers, 
laughing, and it was an apt conceit. As he 
neared the shore, I recognised in him the 
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man I had seen smoking his pipe on the 
Saturday, and at the same instant I became 
aware, from a remark uttered at my elbow, 
| that this individual was none other than the 
shrewd, kind-hearted, God-fearing ex-show- 
man, Buckle-to—the man whom I had 
heard of as the true friend of poor Tough’un 
and his mother, the liberal benefactor of our 
out-door pauper poor, the cheerful donor to 
our local charities, the ready labourer in any 
good work. In the work of this day, as I 
saw for myself, he, in his own phrase, buckled- 
to with a will, to the immense delight and 
satisfaction of ‘the children. He made some 
half-dozen journeys to the ship, returning 
each time laden as on the first occasion ; and 
when all were landed he organized their 
games with a gusto scarcely inferior to their 
own. He got up foot-races, giving the prizes 
out of his own pocket, and acted not only as 
| starter and judge, but as winning-post also, 
the course being from himself to some fixed 
point and back, the first that touched him be- 
ing prize-taker. He paid for donkey-rides, 
officiated as umpire in games of bait the bear, 
and at tea-time he distinguished himself above 
us all by his activity as a waiter; while 
throughout the day his hearty laugh and 
cheery voice were heard on all sides with 
pleasant effect. So busy was he in the work 
of entertaining the children, that, though I 
watched closely for an opportunity to enter 
| into discourse with him, I found none till we 
| Were returning home. He was sitting a little 
| apart on deck, looking as if, ‘like the children, 
| he was pretty well tired out. I seated my- 
self beside him, and by way of opening a 
| conversation observed, — 
| “J think the children have thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves to-day.” 

“Well, let's hope so, bless their little 
| hearts,” he answered, in a hearty tone; “and 
| as far as that goes I should hope as how us 
older ones have enjoyed ourselves too: I can 
answer for myself that I have. I daresay 
some of you must have thought to your- 
selves, ‘What a great fool that P: is making 
of himself!’ but, bless you, I feel quite young 
again, as the song says, when I get amongst 
the youngsters ; and there is nothing as puts 
me in such spirits as to see a lot of town 
children kicking up their heels for a day 
in the country. If folks could only be 
got to come and see a school of poor chil- 
| dren having their day in the country, there 

wouldn’t be the trouble there véry often is to 
raise the money togive’emthe day. I should 
be sorry for the sort of man, and especially 
for the sort of woman, as didn’t think the 

















sight o’ their enjoyment an enjoyment worth 
paying for. I ain’t been what I have been 
without knowing a thing or two about the sort 
o’ sights that are paid for; and to my mind 
there ain’t one on’em as half comes up to the 
sight o’ a children’s day in the country; and 
I’m sure there isn’t one of ’em as is anything 
like so pleasant to think on afterwards,” 

“Their happy faces certainly make a plea- 
sant picture either to look on or remember,” 
I said. 

“And some pretty country spot, such as 
we've been at to-day, is the best framework 
for such a picture,” he remarked. “I dearly 
love the country myself,” he went on, “ and 
in my travelling days never felt happier than 
when on the road in the summer months. 
You know, sir, I’m not a Londoner ?” 

I might have said that I could tell that 
by his tongue ; but, conceiving that it would 
better serve my purpose of striking an. ac- 
quaintance with him, I answered,— 

**So I have been given to understand: I 
knew some friends of yours—Tough’un and 
his mother.” 

“ Ah, yes! poor little Tough,” he said, in 
an altered tone, and with a look of sadness 
coming over his face. And yet,” he added, 
“T shouldn’t talk so wow. It’s us as is left 
behind here as is poor and to be pitied as 
compared with him.” * 

“You think the dead are the best off, 
then,” I said. 

“The dead who die in the Lord I do,” he 
answered. 

“And I feel sure that Tough’un did,” I 
answered. - 

“Tm happy to hear you say so, sir!” he 
exclaimed, taking my hand. “ I’ve heard of 
you, as you have heard of me; and I know 
you were with him when he was on his death- 
bed, as I would have been, only I was miles 
away at the time. We took him at first, my 
partner and I, ‘ out of charity,’ as the saying 
is ; but he was such a lovable, patient, 
grateful little fellow, that we soon come to 
love him as if he had been one of our own; 
and to think it was us as was the gainers in 
having him with us. When we gave up 
business, we wanted him to come and live 
with us as our own ; but he was of an inde- 
pendent spirit, and preferred to do for him- 
self as far as he could. Still we always 
looked upon him as our own child, and we 
mourned for him as sich when he was took. 
Many a motherly cry my partner had over 
his memory during the first few months after 
his death. But looked at properly, our loss 
was his gain, and, as I said just now, I 
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oughtn’t to say ‘ Poor Tough,’ but ‘ Happy 
Tough.’” 

We sat in silence for a minute or two, and 
then Buckle-to, shaking off the solemnity that 
had come upon him while speaking of ‘Tough- 
’un, said— 

“T dare say, now, you thought I was a 
rum customer when you saw me a-blowing 
my ’bacca at my place on Saturday?” 

“I’m afraid your neighbours would have 
thought you a rum customer if they had seen 
you,” I said, smiling. 

“ T expect most of ’em do think me a rum 
customer,” he said, laughingly, “but we ain’t 
bad neighbours for all that; there ain’t one 
of ’em as don’t pass their friendly ‘ good-day’ 
or ‘how-do,’ if we meet; and, after all, mind 
you, I know I must seem a bit of a curiosity 
to them. Not as I go in purposely for being 
different from my neighbours ; but, don’t you 
see, it’s second nature with me. I’ve been so 
used to a free-and-easy shirt-sleevy sort of life, 
that I can’t shake it off. If there was only 
myself to please in, the matter, I shouldn't 
live in quite such a swell quarter, but the 
women folk, you know, has more uppish 
notions than us about those sort of things, 
and so it was with my partner. She had 
worked hard to help to make our money, 
and so I thought she had a right to have her 
say as to how we should live on it when we 
retired from business. So when she says, 
‘Why shouldn’t we live in a good style of 
house?’ I says,‘ As you like, partner ;’ and she 
liked to have the place where we hang out 
now. It’s a cut above what I would a picked, 
but when she told me she had settled on it, 
I says, ‘ Agreed, partner, I only bargains for 
having one room to do as I likes in;’ and 
that room I’ve got fitted up like our old 
living-van, for the sake of the old times when 
the van was our home—which happy times 
they were, as the world goes, for though things 
prospered with us, we had our trials and sor- 
rows the same as other people.” 

At this point I was called away to speak to 
one of the managers of the schools, and I did 
not see Buckle-to again till we were landing, 
when he sought me out, and in his warm, 
simple fashion invited me to name a day 
when I would go and have a cup of tea with 
him and his partner. 

I did so; and when, on the day arranged, 
I arrived at his dwelling, I met with a 
thoroughly cordial, and—as I knew when I 
had become better acquainted with the pair— 
a characteristic reception. It was evident at a 
glance that Mrs. P. had “uppish notions.” 
Both husband and wife met me on the thresh- 








old, but, while he was in déshabille, she was 
in state array, and while he welcomed me 
with a laughing, “ Here you are, then, sir. 
Come along in,” her welcome, though not 
less sincere than his, was couched in set and 
somewhat formal phrase. It was in the matter 
of dress, however, that she stood out most 
strongly in contrast to her husband. “ The 
partner dresses enough for two,” Buckle-to 
laughingly remarked, when, later in the day, 
he was making a sort of half apology for his 
own careless attire ; and I think most people 
would have agreed with him could they have 
seen her as she stepped forth to receive me. 
She was robed in a long-skirted, showily- 
trimmed costume of bright blue velvet—a 
costume which, as I afterwards became aware, 
had been originally purchased for exhibition 
purposes, but greatly taking the fancy of Mrs. 
P had by her been adopted as a cere- 
monial attire for herself. Loud, heavy, and 
theatrical as this dress undoubtedly was, she 
carried it off tolerably well, for she had a tall, 
stout, rather stately, figure, with a countenance 
comely to look upon, and an expression the 
kindliness of which even the attempt to look 
the grand lady could not cloud. 

For a little time at first, while the conver- 
sation was confined to general topics, she 
maintained her “company” manners, but 
when presently the name of Tough-’un was 
mentioned the genuine woman shone out, 
and from thenceforwarc she was as genial a 
companion as Buckle-to himself, and showed 
herself to be indeed a worthy partner for such 
a man—a woman not without her womanly 
weaknesses in respect to small matters, but a 





true Christian in all essentials. Sincerely and | 


cheerfully religious, of a loving, pitiful, chari- 
table nature, thinking and hoping the best of 
all, prompt to help and sympathize with the 
poor or fallen, and doing her good works, 
not to be seen of men, but for their own sake, 
as being at once a duty and a pleasure. 

About half an hour after my arrival tea 
was announced, and just as we were about to 
sit down to it, a lady-like girl of sixteen or 
seventeen came in, and was introduced to me 
as “ Our Carrie.” ‘The meal was of the most 
substantial kind, and while both the showman 
and his wife did ample justice, they were un- 
ceasing in their attentions to me, the burden 
of their song being, ‘ Make yourself at home, 
sir,” an entreaty with which their evident 
sincerity made it easy to comply. 

After tea we adjourned to the drawing-room 
again, and at the request of Buckle-to, 
“Carrie,” whose manner and conversation 
indicated that she had enjoyed considerable 
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educational advantages, sat down to the 
piano and played a number of well-selected 
sacred—or as Buckle-to called them “ Scrip- 
ter”—pieces. When she had done playing 

P the room, and the showman following 
her with an admiring glance, said, as soon as 
she was out of hearing— 

“Fine girl that, sir ; clever as to her edica- 
tion, good and true in all her ways, and loves 
us—as we love her—as though she were 
really our own flesh and blood.” 

“Ts not she your daughter then!” I ex- 
claimed in surprise. 

“ Well, not really,” said the wife, joining 
in the conversation, “ though she is as good 
as; it’s as I sometimes say she isn’t our 
daughter-in-law, but she is our daughter in 
love. 

“Ts she no relation to you?” I asked. 

“Well, no, she ain’t any relation,” answered 
Buckle-to, slowly, as though somewhat reluc- 
tant to make the admission, “ but neither is 
she a stranger, as you may say. It was as her 
father’s child that we come to take to her, 
and he was more with us than any relation. 
He was our describer and modeller when we 
were in business. He was awonderfully clever 
fellow, and might have done well in the 
world, only for the curse of drink ; he wouldn’t 
keep from. it, and of course it ruined him, 
kept him poor, and miserable, and despised. 
Many a time I’ve found him lying drunk in 
the living-van when the exhibition was 
crammed tull of people waiting for the de- 
scribing to begin. At such times I often used 
to think of sending him away, but if I spoke 
about it my partner here would put in a word 
for him.” 

“Well, I thought that if we sent him off 
no one else would take him on,” put in the 
wife, “and beside, apart from his*one fault, 
he was a very good fellow, and then ”—and 
here her voice softened wonderfully—* there 
was a great fondness between him and one 
that was very, very dear to us, and that I 
know would have fretted very much, if the 
other had been turned adrift in the world.” 

“And so he stayed on with us,” said 
Buckle-to, taking up the narrative again, “and 
was counted as pretty much one of ourselves. 
When we retired from business I got him an 
engagement in another concern, but it was 
not long before I heard that he had lost it 
through his old enemy the drink. I heard of 
his being dismissed a fortnight after it hap- 
pened, but in that time he had taken himself 
off somewhere, and for ten years I never 
heard or saw anything of him. Then—I 
was living in the country at the time—I got 





aletterfromhim. Though I couldn’t read it, I 
could tell by the very look of it that it was wrote 
by some one in trouble, and when my partner 
here read it we found it was so. It was 
begging of me, for God’s sake, and the sake 
of the memory of the one who, as my partner 
said just now, was very dear to us, to come to 
him as he was dying, and hadn’t a friend in 
the world, and had a great weight on his 
mind. The letter was dated from London, 
and of course I buckled-to at once to get 
there,” he went on, using his favourite phrase 
for the first time since I had been in his com- 
pany. “I took the first train to town, took a 
cab to the address given, and found him asI 
was very sorry, but not much surprised to find 
him—I had seen too often to what drink 
brings its slaves. He was in a dirty tumble- 
down garret, lying on a little pile of straw, 
and covered with a couple of old sacks. A 
woman that lodged in the house was wetting 
his lips, and a little girl was moaning and 
sobbing in a corner. He brightened up when 
he saw me ; but it brought the water into my 
eyes, and put me past speaking for the 
minute, to see him in such a state; for I 
thought of the old times whez he lived in the 
vans with us, broke bread with us every day, 
and—in his sober hours—was, though so 
much older, a loving friend and companion 
to our favourite little son, who had been 
taken from us, and for sake of whose memory 





he had prayed me to come to him in his dying | 


hour. He saw how I was cut up, and taking 


my hand in his—for, though I couldn’t speak, | 


I had knelt down beside him—and looking 
up in my face, said as well as his weakness 
would allow him, ‘You do pity me then.’” 

“ From the bottom of my heart,” I said, a 
gulping down a sob, “but what is it that is 
on your mind, what can I do for you?” 

“ That which will make me die happy,” he 


answers, “promise me that you'll befriend my’ 


child there.” 
“Your child!” I said, for he had been a 
single man when he left me. 


“Yes, my child,” he answered again, “ my | 


child that for all the wretch that I have been, 
I love as deeply as I can love—love as you 
loved your little Mat. Then he went on to 
tell me as well as he could the story of his 
life since he had left me. There is no occa- 
sion for me to go over it all toyou. Among 
other things, he had gone into a wax-flower 
manufactory, and there he fell in with a poor 
friendless French girl and married her. She 
died a year after their child was born, and 
since that time the little one had been alone 


with him through good and evil—mostly evil. | 


| 
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She was motherless and friendless, and would 
soon be fatherless, he said, finishing his story ; 
would I promise to befriend her? I would, I 
said, he might make his mind easy so far, and 
think of other things. Ah, he could think of 
other things then, he said, closing his eyes, 
and a happier look coming over his face. He 
lay quite still for about a hour, and then as if 
strength and grace were specially given to 
him he prayed aloud—prayed so that it was 
beautiful to hear, for you must know, sir, he 
had been well educated, and had been re- 
ligiously brought up when young. I have 
hopes that all was well with him in the end. 
I saw that he had a decent funeral, and fol- 
lowed him to the grave myself, and then I 
took the child home with me, and we have 
brought her up as our own—that is why we 
call her ‘ Our Carrie.’” 

He told the story with much of pity for 
the unhappy father, but with nothing of self- 
praise as to his own part in it; and when he 
had concluded he proposed that I should go 
up-stairs and look at “ the little crib he had 
had fitted up van-fashion for himself.” I ac- 


| cordingly accompanied him and his wife to 


the apartment in question. It was a small 
room at the top of the house, and in all pro- 
bability had originally been an ordinary attic. 
Now, however, its appearance was the reverse 
of ordinary. It was wood-panelled and 
ceilinged ; the panelling of the ceiling being 
in light, that of the walls in dark oak; the 
panels being divided by gilt beading, and 
some of them having figures or landscapes 
painted on them in a very fair style. It was 
fittted up with numerous drawers and lockers, 
ingeniously planned to economize space, or 
serve two or three distinct purposes. Win- 
dows of the travelling-van size had been sub- 
stituted for the ordinary windows, and were 
curtained in bright red. Instead of a fire- 
place there was a little stove, with its iron 
chimney carried straight through the roof, 
and the walls were abundantly hung with 
photographic and other pictures of P ’s 
wax-work exhibition, as it appeared both 
inside and out ;—views of the show in its en- 
tirety and filled with spectators, of single 
figures and groups; of the “ front” of the 
establishment, with its’ band playing, and 
showman bawling out their invitations to the 
public to “‘ walk up ;” portraits of Mr. P. 
and his wife, and of their ‘ Describer,” 
Carrie’s father; together with a number of 
framed letters of praise or approval of the 
exhibition from mayors, magistrates, and 
county gentry. 

“This is where father likes us to sit of an 











evening, especially in the winter,” said Mrs. 
P , handing me one of the four chairs 
that, with a table, made up the furniture of 
the imitation van. 

“ Well, you see, sir,” said Buckle-to, rather 
in the tone of one apologizing fora weakness, 
“use is second nature, as the sayin’ is. I 
was born in a living-van, and was in the 
show line all my life till I retired from busi- 
ness; and I don’t know as I should have 
retired when I did if times hadn’t altered as 
they have done. It wasn’t so much as I 
wanted to give it up as I saw that it was 
likely to come to give up me. There wasn’t 
anything in the line travelling to beat us “ 

“Nor to come up to us, as far as that 
goes,” put in the wife. “If there was more 
than us in a town at the same time, it was 
P——’s first, and the rest nowhere.” 

“ Well, we'll put it that we were’ second to 
none,” said Buckle-to, smiling. “ But you 
see, sir, when there got to be railways from 
everywhere to everywhere, everybody as 
cared about such things got to see the great 
stationary exhibitions as ours was second to, 
and what with that and one fair after another 
being done away with, it began to be a cold 
look-out for the travelling, and so as I had 
made enough to live upon and to spare, I 
gave up. Still, I always looks back to the 
old times, and when I gets in here of an 








evening, with the curtains drawn and my | 


pipe alight, the old ‘hurrah-for-the-road’ 
feeling comes over me again, not that it’s 
quite like the genuine thing, though, you 
misses the old jog-trot, rock-you-to-sleep 
movement of the road.” 

“ Ay, and more than that, father,” said 
the wife softly; “you misses the dear old 
faces,—and, above all, the face of our little 
Mat.” 

“Yes, I do miss his face,” he said, his 
voice, like that of his wife, becoming softer 
in its tone; “and yet sometimes when from 
missing it, I’m thinking about him, I can see 
his little face again in my mind’s eye, I can 
close my eyes, and fancy he is sitting op- 
posite to me with his book on his knee, as 
he used to do before he was taken from us.” 

“ Your child ?” I said, questioningly. 

“Yes, one of them,” he answered; “ our 
youngest, and—though it is perhaps wrong 
of me to say so—our dearest. We have had 
six in all. The other five are grown up and 
gone out in the world ; he has been taken to 
the other and better world. We always felt 
that he would die y®ing; and we knew and 
he knew when he went that his Savioun was 
taking him to himself; but for all that, sir, 
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the loss of him was the bitterest grief we ever 
had.” 

“Strangers loved him, let alone us, sir; 
he had such loving, winning ways,” said 
the mother, speaking in a tremulous tone, 
and with two great tears coursing down her 
cheeks. 

“There’s his books and playthings, and a 
lock of his hair,” said the husband, rising 
and opening a drawer; “they are simple 
things to look at, but all the money in Eng- 
land wouldn’t buy them from us,” 

These treasures consisted of an illustrated 
edition of “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” two or 
three hymn-books, one or two other volumes 
of selections of poetry, and, in the way of 
toys, a small telescope and a box of paints.” 

‘“‘ His Bible,” said the mother, when I had 
looked over the contents of the drawer, ‘‘ was 
buried with him by his own wish; that was 
his favourite book of all; he knew it off by 
heart pretty near, and could talk to you 


| about it beautiful ; like any minister almost.” 


““He really was a wonderful child in that 
way,” said Buckle-to, taking up the theme ; 
“he seemed to know that he wasn’t long for 
this world, and to think of the one above. 
He would talk about Azs Jesus, and about 
what he would do when he was an angel, 
just as other children would talk about every- 
day affairs. He was a delicate child, and, as 
the saying is, a very old-fashioned one. He 
wasn’t quite twelve when he died, but he 
had more sense than many a man. He was 
born one bitter winter time when we were 
snowed up on one of the Yorkshire moors, 
and we always thought that that was the 
cause of his being so delicate ; for we were 
a couple as never knew a day’s illness, and 
all his brothers were fine strong fellows. We 
couldn’t keep him roughing it with us as the 
others had done, so we put him to live with 
some friends of ours in a little Devonshire 
village. When he got to be seven years of 
age, however, we used to let him have his 
own way, as far as coming on the road with 
us for a few weeks in the middle of the sum- 
mer; and for the few years that it lasted 
those were always the happiest weeks of the 
year: he was such a loving little fellow, and 


such good company; for, though he was | 





that would puzzle the lot of us to answer; 
or come out with some strange idea that had 
got into his head.” 

“Like that he said to you about the stars 
one night, you remember,” put in the wife. 

“What was that?” I asked. 

‘ Well, it was one beautiful summer's night,” 
answered Buckle-to, “and we were on the 
road. We were on the foot-board together, 
and he’d been looking up at the sky for ever 
so long without saying a word, when all of a 
sudden he turned to me and asks, ‘ What do 
you think of the stars, father?’ ‘Think of 
‘em, Mat,’ I says, looking up at ’em, ‘ how do 
you mean?’ ‘Well, don’t you think they 
might be something else as well as stars?’ 
‘Well, I don’t know, Mat,’ I says; ‘but 
what else do you think they might be?’ 
‘ God’s eyes looking down on the world,’ he 
answers, softly, ‘ you know He sees all over 
the world at once, and everybody and ‘every- 
thing in it.’” 

“Yes, my boy,” I said, “ there is nothing 
hidden from Him.” 

“ And all those thousands of thousands of 
stars looking down on us like eyes in the 
sky,” he says, “should make us remember 
that, and keep us from thinking to ourselves, 
if we want to do anything bad, no one will 
see us.” 

“Tt was a curious idea, certainly,” I said, 
“and yet a pretty one.” 

“He was full of such notions,” said the 
mother; ‘‘when he wasn’t with us his 
favourite spot in fine weather was the little 
village churchyard—the churchyard where he 
was laid to rest himself when he was taken 
from us. He would sit there for hours with 
his books, and have his meals taken to him 
there, and he used to recite us a piece about 
a child that used to go and sit in a church- 
yard ; you remember, father :— 


*I take my little porringer, 
And eat my supper there.’ ” 


“We are seven,” 
Wordsworth’s lines. 

“Ves, that’s it!” she exclaimed, greatly 
pleased to find I knew the piece; ‘She an- 
swered, “ We are seven.” ’ 

“ He loved that little churchyard,” said the 


I said, recognising 


clever and old-fashioned, and given to dreamy | father, “ and now we love it because that he 


sort of ways at times, he was in a general way | is lying in it. 


‘ Lay me there, father,’ he said, 


as lively as his health would allow of his | when he was dying, ‘but let the sun shine 
bemg. He was great friends with Carrie’s| upon me, and the daisies grow over me, 


father ; and of a night, when we were all to- | —don’t put a stone over me.’ 


He could go 


gether, he would talk and argufy with him | no further for the moment, the recollections 
about all sorts of things like any old man; | that were crowding upon him choking his 
and very often he would put questions to us | utterance, while the wife’s voice was shaky 
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from suppressed emotion as taking up the 
discourse she said :— 

“ And of course we didn’t, sir; ‘“ we’ve 
just marked his grave with a headstone with 
only his name, and ‘Suffer little children to 
come unto me’ on it; and scarcely any 
higher than the highest of the daisies.” 

‘Having now recovered himself, Buckle-to 
again became spokesman. 

“ We go down every summer and have a 
look at his little green grave,” he said, “and 
though it opens the wound afresh, it does us 
good, and it does others good too, if they 
only knew it, for it keeps us in mind of his 
last words. If any poor body came to ask 
us for help when he was with us, he always 
put a word in for them, and many a time 
we gave when we otherwise wouldn’t have 
done, just for the sake of the pleasure we 
knew it gave him to be allowed to hand it 
over to them. Well, when he was en his 
death-bed, and a very short time before he 
lost his voice, he looked up in our faces as 
we stood on either side of him, and says, 
‘ Don’t be so distressed, I know I am going 
to Jesus, and beside now you will be sure I 
shall never know want.’ Then he closed his 
eyes as’ if thinking, but opening them again 
after a minute or two, he says— 

“¢ Father, I should like you to always help 
those who ave in want, as far as you can, for 
my sake. ~We are told to do it, and he who 
gives to the poor lends to the Lord; and 
those who lend to Him in that way He can re- 
pay with a crown of glory.’ It seemed very 
solemn to hear him saying it then, though he 
had often spoke so before ; he used to ex- 
plain to us what tithes meant, and talk about 
paying tithes to the Lord, and what he would 
do if he was rich, and so on, and it was 
thinking on all this after he was gone that 
first put it into my mind that I was called 


| upon to do something more than just put my 
| hand in my pocket if some heart-breaking 
| case of distress happened to be brought under 
| my nose—what little good I may do, I do in 


little Mat’s spirit, and in little Mat’s name.” 
The memory of their dead child was evi- 

dently a topic on which they loved to dwell, 

but still it was one that made them sad of 


| mood, and by way of changing the subject, I 
| broke the silence that ensued at this point, 


by remarking in a questioning tone— 

“Your exhibition must have been a paying 
concern in its day ?” 

“We wouldn’t have been as we are, if it 
hadn’t,” said the wife rousing herself, “‘ would 
we, father?” 

“Well no,” he answered, brightening up; 





“people nowadays would hardly be able to 
credit it, if they were told what our takings 
were in our best times. Many a day we’ve 
been taking money so fast, and been so busy, 
that at night we’ve measured the money by 
the pint, instead of taking the time and 
trouble to count it, and many a time we’ve 
filled a gallon jar brimfull of silver just from 
the little places lying between two towns that 
were big enough to have a bank each.” 

“And how much might a gallon jar-full of 
silver amount to?” I asked. 

“Well, ours was mostly in shillings, that 
being our charge, and we used to measure it 
in pints and reckon it at twenty-two pounds 
a pint, that would give us within a pound or 
two, more or less, in the gallon, and of course 
we counted up exact when we came _ to 
bank.” 

“Then, I suppose you do not consider 
that your not travelling on Sundays like 
others in the show line injured you in a 
business point of view?” 

“Injured us!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Why, 
bless you, no, sir, it not only didn’t spoil busi- 
ness, but the beginning of our not buckling 
to on Sundays like others in the profession 
was the beginning of the real making of the 
concern ; for before that it was a twopenny- 
halfpenny sort of an affair that a bare living 
could hardly be got out of. I suppose it 
was Tough-un that told you we didn’t travel 
on Sundays ?” 

‘“‘ Fither him or his mother,” I answered. 

“And did they tell you how it came 
about ?” was his next question. To which I 
answered that they had not. 

“Well, I’m not quite sure that they were 
ever told themselves,” he said, musingly ; 
“it was long before their time of being with 
us, and before the time that I was proprietor, 
and thereby hangs a tale, as the sayin’ is. 
It was my father that started the concern. 
He wasn’t what, as the world goes, would 
have been called a bad man, but he was—up 
to the time of the happening of what I’m 
going to tell you about—what you, and I, 
and he in his later life, would have called a 
wicked man. .He had no more notion of 
religion than a heathen, never mentioned the 
name of God unless to take it in vain, and 
used Sunday just as he would any other day. 
That was the sort of character he was when 
one Sunday he was on the road a heavy 
thunder-storm came on, and in the midst of 
it the man who was standing beside him on 
the footboard of the van, was struck dead at 
his feet by the lightning. He was untouched 
in body, but thank the Lord he was touched 
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in soul. He felt it as a judgment and a 
warning, and from that instant was a con- 
verted man. His first resolve when he got 
over his fright was no more Sunday-work, 
come what might. . When others in the line 
heard it, they tried to chaff him out of it, 
talked about putting the shutters up, and was 
he sure he knew his parish, and the like. 
But his lesson was not one that he was likely 
to forget, and he held fast to that which was 
right. Instead of working on Sundays, he 
took to attending worship wherever he might 


be. Instead of being a swearing man, he be- 
| 





| came a praying one ; and though he couldn’t 
| read himself, he got others to read the Scrip- 
tures to him whenever he had a chance. 
| From his mind having got this bent, he got 
| to putting Scripter figures in the exhibition ; 
| David slinging the pebble, Moses striking the 
| rock, and the like; and as he got on he 
; added groups, such as Daniel in the den of 
lioris, and Joseph receiving his brethren in 
Egypt. By degrees he got a special name 
and a special connection through this; parents 
brought their children, and teachers their 
| schools to his when they didn’t to other exhi- 
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bitions. 
charities of the towns he passed through. 
He didn’t do it to advertise himself, though I 
say it that perhaps shouldn’t, but because he 
had been born again, and as-a thanks-offer- 
ing; but at the same time there is no doubt 
that it did him good, and brought him 
patronage. Before he died he made it a first- 
rate concern—a better concern than belonged 
to any of those who had scoffed at him when 
he turned from his wickedness. When it 
passed into our hands, we carried it on in the 
same spirit, and with the same, and even 


Then he took to giving to the; 


397 


greater, success; and.I can only hope that 


thankful for all God’s goodness to us.” 
Such was the story of the lives of the kind- 
hearted and truly Christian showman and his 


my visiting them under their own roof. They 
were an illiterate, and, in some respects, an 
eccentric couple ; and the wife, as will have 
| been seen, was not without her weakness 
| where the “pomps and vanities” were con- 
cerned. They made sport for some of the 
Philistines of the neighbourhood—people 





partner, as told to me on the first occasion of 








neither me nor my partner here have been un- || 
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who, knowing no more of them than met the 
eye and ear of passing observers, set them 
down as purse-proud, “jumped-up,” and 
vulgar. Such an opinion, of course, did 
them injustice, and yet as the world judges 
there was some excuse for it. The things 
that gave colour to such an idea—their living 
in a fme house, and the wife’s rather gorgeous 
taste im dress—were obvious to all; their 
goodness and godliness were known but to 
few. 

When parting from them, Buckle-to ob- 
served,— 

“‘ You know, sir, if ever you are at a loss 
for a little help for any one who you think 
ought to be helped, you can let me know.” 





I replied that I would, and in after time I 
did, “ many a time and oft,” and never with- 
out receiving the assistance asked for. Many 
a fervent blessing and expression of gratitude 
has there been bestowed upon me, that be- 
longed to Buckle-to, for I was forbidden to 
mention the name of the benefactor, even to 
the recipients of his bounty. He was of those 
who take heed to do “ not their alms before 
men, to be seen of them.” His good deeds 
| were for the most part done in secret, and 
brought him but little of worldly credit, or 
praise from men—yet is his reward none the 
less sure ; for are we not told of such that the 
Father which seeth in secret himself shall 
reward them openly ? 








SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF ST. JEROME. 


V.—THE SAINT'S PARADISE. 


EROME, Paula, and Eustochium re- 
turned to Bethlehem m the year 386, and 
for the rest of their lives the village of the 
nativity was their home. In the course ofa 
few years there rose in the vicmity of Bethle- 
hem three edifices, which owed their existence 
to the piety and mumificence of the Roman 
s One of these was the monastery 
over which Jerome presided, and whose 
monks he imstructed in the holy Scriptures. 
A second was the convent under the rule of 
Paula, who is said to have exhibited, as lady 
supenior, such an admirable combination of 
zeal for ascetacism, and of real kimdliness, that 
she was alike honoured by the Church, and | 
beloved ‘by those under her rule. The third 
building which Paula erected m Bethichem 
was an hospice for the entertainment of the 
numerous S who came from all parts 
of the world to visit the birth-place of the 
Lord. “She did not wish,” said the kindly 
devout lady, that “ Joseph and Mary should 
come again to Bethlehem and find, as for- 
merly, no hospitable lodging.” 


him least cannot refuse a certain tribute of 
respect and admiration. He was one of those 
Herculean intellectual workers of whom 
antiquity affords several examples, who with 
clumsy tools and amid many difficulties 
accomplished an amount of work which is 
the wonder and envy of the modem 
student. It would occupy a considerable 
space to chronicle even in briefest form all 
the writings which proceeded from Jerome’s 
unresting pen during his upwards of thirty 
years residence in Bethlehem. But there is 
ome of his labours, his translation of the 
Bible, which we cannot omit to notice ; for 
indeed it is the title of mobility by which he 
takes his place among the principal fathers 
of the Church. Jerome the monk and Jerome 
the theologian and ecoclesiastic, we may not 
greatly esteem, but Jerome the Biblical 
scholar and Biblical translator has a right to 
no common honour. 

If we desire a companion picture, of equal 
interest and importance to that of Jerome 
translating the Bible in his “ Paradise” at 
Bethlehem, we must look at Luther in his 
“Patmos” in the Wartburg, occupied with 





In none of these houses was Jerome usu- 
ally to be found; but in a cell or grotto 
hollowed in the limestone rock, which he 
chose as his study, and where he spent most 
of the hours of the day and night. Here he 


the same task. Our sympathies go forth 
| most naturally towards the Saxon reformer 
|who, in jeopardy of his life, spent the 
|lonely hours of his confinement in translat- 
|ing into homely German those blessed 


had his books, and here in quietness he pur-| words of the Book of Life which had set 


sued his studies with unremitting ardour. It 
was his “ Paradise,” he said. And when we 
call to mind all that was accomplished by him 
in that narrow cell for his own generation as 
well as for after times, even those who love 


his own soul free, and which he hoped by 
his translation so to lodge in the hearts of his 
fellow-countrymen, that neither schoolman 
nor prelate would be able any more to lead 
them astray. Luther may be the grander 
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figure, but let us be just to his monkish pre- 
decessor. Luther himself, who bore no love 
to Jerome, and once severely said that he 
found nothing in his works but precepts 
about fasting and feasting and such like 
matters, and no wholesome teaching about 
Christ, acknowledged, nevertheless, his great 
services as a translator of Scripture. “ St. 
Jerome,” he said, “ in the matter of translat- 
ing, has done more than any single man, and 
no one person can hope to come up with 
him; but if he had called in two or three to 
assist him, the Holy Ghost would have been 
stronger.” However true the last remark 
may be, it is somewhat unfair to censure 
Jerome for having worked single-handed, 
which was indeed his misfortune. No Com- 
mittee of Revision was in his day willing 
to convene for the purpose of improving 
the translation of Scripture; and he was 
unable to secure the help of like-minded 
coadjutors such as Luther was fortunate 
in possessing. Not the ignorant and pre- 
judiced multitude only, but wise and en- 
lightened contemporaries, shook their heads 
doubtfully over his undertaking. This preju- 
dice was specially strong with regard to the 
last and most important of Jerome’s under- 
takings. His first essay was a corrected 
edition of the Latin New Testament, from 
which, by reference to the original Greek, he 
removed many apocryphal additions which 
had found their way specially into the text of 
the Gospels. His second work was a cor- 
rected edition of the Old Latin version of 
the Old Testament, m executing which refer- 
ence was mainly made to the version of the 
Seventy, and other Greek versions to which 
he had access, especially in the Hexapla of 
Origen, which he had discovered at Czsarea. 
But his last and boldest effort was when he 
sat down to execute a new translation into 
Latin from the original Hebrew; not, of 
course, without reference to the old version, 
much of which he retained, but changing 
boldly wherever the Hebrew original ap- 
peared to require it. 

The great offence given by this proceed- 
ing to the Church and opinion of his time 
lay in the doubt it appeared to cast on 
the authority of the venerable version of 
the Seventy. The Old Latin versions had 
been simply translated from the Septuagint— 
that translation of the Hebrew into Greek 
which was made by Jews in Alexandria some 
centuries before Christ. The early Christian 
Church not only received this version from 
the Jews, but had accorded to it a place of 
authority which the Jews themselves declined 





to give it. According to the popular opinion, 
its origin was supernatural ; for when, at the 
desire of Ptolemy Lagi, seventy elders from 
Jerusalem undertook the task of translating 
the Hebrew Books forthe Alexandrian Library, 
and were separated from one another for that 
purpose, when at the close of their labours 
they were brought together, and the versions 
which they had produced were compared, 
“God was glorified,” for they all agreed exactly 
from beginning to end in every phrase and 
word, 

This preposterous legend Jerome charac- 
terized as a Greek fable, and went on with his 
useful labours, although Augustine wrote to 
him, “ For my own part, I cannot sufficiently 
express my wonder that anything should at 
this date be found in the Hebrew MSS. which 
escaped so many translators perfectly ac- 
quainted with the language.” ‘The courage 
and independence of mind which Jerome 
exhibited as a translator are all the more 
remarkable, as it contrasts forcibly with his 
attitude in some other matters. But in this 
instance, as Professor Lightfoot remarks, “ the 
nobler instincts of the Biblical scholar tri- 
umphed over the baser passions of the man ; 
and in his lifelong devotion to this one object 
of placing the Bible in its integrity before the 
Western Church, his character rises to true 
sublimity.”* Amid the obloquy and dis- 
approval which his labours brought upon his 
head, he consoled himself with the fine word of 
encouragement addressed by Antigenidas the 
flute-player to his pupil Ismenias, whose skill 
had failed to catch the popular fancy, “ Play 
to me and to the Muses.” 

Christian scholars with a sufficient know- 
ledge of Hebrew to be able to assist him did 
not exist at the time, so he had to turn to the 
Synagogue for the aid which the Church was 
both unable and unwilling to give. Stealthily 
and by night a certain Bar-An'ma visited the 
father and pored over the liebrew manu- 
scripts with him when others slept. Other 
Jews were also persuaded to lend him assist- 
ance, but he found them unsympathetic and, 
as he complains, most expensive*assistants ; 
nevertheless, in days when grammars and 
lexicons were unknown, he was able to ob- 
tain from them, for money, their traditional 
knowledge of the sacred tongue. After four- 
teen years’ labour Jerome, towards the close 
of his life, completed his translation, and 
was able to say that he had now given the 
whole Bible in a corrected form to Latin- 
speaking Christendom. Not during his life, 





* “Ona Fresh Revision of the English New Testament,” 
by J. B. Lightfoot, D.D. London, 1872. 
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nor until long afterwards, was his translation 
universally received by the churches of Italy 
and Africa. But at length it triumphed over 
its inferior rivals, and as the Bible of the 
Latin Church it was for many centuries the 
only Bible generally used in Europe; and 
when the hour of its supreme dominion passed 
away it became, “ directly or indirectly, the 
real parent of all the vernacular versions of 
western Europe.” 

Had he done nothing else than give to the 


| Church that Latin Bible, which, under the 
| name of the Vulgate, has occupied a place so 


important in the history of Christendom, 
Jerome would have to be regarded as one of 


| the most important ecclesiastical figures of 
| the fourth century. His translation was, how- 


ever, only one portion of the work accom- 
plished by him during his long life. Com- 
mentaries innumerable, and works on doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical subjects proceeded if quick 
succession from his pen. He speaks of him- 
self in one place as a poor monk who lived in 


_ a cell apart from the world, bewailing his 


| sins and awaiting the day of judgment. 


But 


| words such as these give a very one-sided im- 


pression of the hermit of Bethlehem. He 
was a recluse, it is true, but such an one as 
Voltaire was at Ferney, rather than as the 
Fathers of the Desert, whose praises he was 
so fond of celebrating. From all parts of the 
civilised world letters came to Jerome’s cell ; 
and in reply there issued from it those famous 
epistles which were read by widest audiences, 
and which turned the thoughts of all men to 
the writer. 

The letters of Jerome are among the 


| most interesting remains of Christian anti- 





quity, and it is not difficult to understand 
that those bitter personalities in which they 
abound, and which diminish our respect for 
the writer, must have rather enhanced the sen- 
sation which they produced in their own age. 
Jerome repeatedly apologizes for the style in 
which his letters are written. He had studied, 
he said, the inharmonious Hebrew so long 
that he had lost any skill which he ever pos- 
sessed in Latinity. Never was apology for 
epistolary style less required. A style which 
became the model of Christian writers in 
after times, and which, as has been truly said, 
entitles the writer, with more justice than Lac- 
tantius, to be called the “ Christian Cicero,” 
stood in need of no such apologies as Jerome 
was fond of making ; but perhaps they pro- 
ceeded more from a reluctance that his 
readers should regard what he did as his best, 
than from an abased sense of the unworthi- 
ness of his actual performances. 





VI.—THE SAINT'S WARS. 


In Jerome’s earlier letters from Bethlehem 
there breathes a tone of intense satisfaction 
in the holy and rural solitude to which he 
had betaken himself. As aman must go to 
Athens to become a perfect Greek scholar, 
so must the Christian who desires to be per- 
fect betake himself to the land of religion. 
In the name of Paula and Eustochium he 
wrote a letter to their old friend Marcella, in 
Rome, beseeching her in the most urgent 
terms to come out from Babylon and join her 
friends in “ Christ’s little city,” where she 
would find a home at once holy and peace- 
ful. In later letters he speaks in more sober 
tone of the blessedness of Palestine, and even 
advises one friend not to leave the west to 
visit it; for the throne of grace was as open 
to a Christian man in Britain as in Jerusalem, 








and if he came to Jerusalem he would be || 


pained to see the holy city defiled by all 
manner of sins. This altered tone regarding 
Jerusalem may be connected with the un- 
fortunate war which arose between Jerome 
and his friends at Bethlehem, and a similar 
colony in Jerusalem. No sketch of Jerome, 
however brief, can possibly pass over in 
silence the controversies which he waged with 
his ecclesiastical foemen. They were numerous 
and bitter. Let his strife with Jerusalem 
stand as a specimen of all. It broke out in 
the following manner :—In the year 394 the 
well-known Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis in 
Cyprus, paid a visit to Jerusalem. He was 
honourably received by John the bishop, and 
invited to preach in the Church of the Resur- 
rection. He made use of the opportunity to 
deliver an invective against Origenand his doc- 
trine, of whom John of Jerusalem was anardent 
admirer. John felt that the sermon was a 
purposed insult to himself, and after sitting 
for some time and making grimaces, he at 


length sent a deacon to the discourteous | 


stranger bishop to desire him to cease from 
preaching. The enraged Epiphanius left 
Jerusalem and went to Bethlehem. He was 


received there in a friendly manner, and he | 


succeeded in. persuading Jerome and his 


friends to break off all relations with Jerusa- | 
lem; and that they might be able to do so | 


he ordained as priest, before he left, a younger 
brother of Jerome, named Paulinian. It is 
probable that the visit of Epiphanius was but 
the occasion which led ‘to the outburst of 
long-smouldering passions of jealousy. On 
the Mount of Olives there lived at this time 
two former friends of Jerome, Ruffinus and 
Melania. Like Jerome and Paula, they pre- 
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sided over religious communities, and had a 
high reputation in the religious world for zeal 
and sanctity. It would appear that the 
friendship once existing was disturbed by 
jealousy, and the breach may have been 
widened by Ruffinus discovering that Jerome 
was disposed to join the party who de- 
nounced Origen, although he had formerly 
spoken of him with the deepest reverence. 
To Origen, Jerome certainly owed much; 
and he admits that he often emptied his 
purse to purchase the “ Alexandrian Manu- 
scripts,” and they had been his_ best 
auxiliaries in his work of translating and 
commenting upon the holy Scriptures. But 
while in matters of scholarship Jerome was 
brave and independent, in doctrine he was 
the mere slave of external authority; and 
having heard so much regarding the errors of 
the great Alexandrian, he began to be shy in 
speaking of him as his master. In the con- 
troversy which followed between John of 
Jerusalem and Epiphanius of Salamis, Jerome 
took the side of the latter, and identified 
himself with his views by translating a letter 
written by Epiphanius to John, in which Origen 
is termed “ the father of Arius, and the root 
of so many other heresies.” A long and bitter 
strife ensued between Ruffinus and Jerome ; 
and although an apparent reconcilement 
took place between them previous to the de- 
parture of the former for Italy in the year 
398, Ruffinus no sooner found himself quietly 
settled in Aquileia, than he composed an 
“ Apology,” which, however, might have been 
more properly called an invective against 
Jerome, which he circulated among his friends. 
When a copy reached Jerome, he was in 
great anger, and replied in more than one 
controversial writing, in which, however, his 
wit and power of personal retort are much 
more manifest than argumentative fairness or 
Christian meekness. It was indeed unfortu- 
nate for his fame that he ever entered those 
lists of controversial warfare in which so 
many an otherwise saintly reputation has 
met sad overthrow, not through the weapons 
of their adversaries, but by foolish and in- 
cautious use of their own. 





VII.—CLOSING YEARS. 


As Jerome’s life drew towards its close, 
outward misfortunes and sorrows came thicker 
and faster upon his poor passionate impatient 
heart. First came the great sorrow of the 
death of Paula, who ended her nineteen 
years residence in Bethlehem by a peaceful 
death. Her loss was felt most keenly by 
Jerome, although he found some consolation 








in the task of dictating in the night vigils an 
account of her life and an eloge on her 
memory, which he dedicated to her daughter 
Eustochium. It was something he evidently 
felt that the obsequies of the daughter of the 
Scipios had been performed in a manner be- 
coming her rank and her virtues. The bishops 
of Palestine came in a body, John of Jerusalem, 
now reconciled, at their head ; and while some 
of the bishops carried the bier, others accom- 
panied it with torches and tapers, or led the 
choirs of those who chanted the death dirge. 
A great multitude of persons of both sexes 
and of all ranks came to Bethlehem to be 
witnesses of the funeral rites, which, after a 
service that lasted for three days in the 
Church of the Nativity, were completed by 
the burial of Paula’s body in the grotto in 
which, according to tradition, the Saviour 
was born. In the metrical epitaph which 
Jerome wrote for his beloved friend, he alluded 
to her noble birth from Greek and Roman 
ancestors, and celebrated her praise as the 
first person of “ senatorial rank who had em- 
braced the poverty of Christ and the rural 
seclusion of Bethlehem.” 

The poverty of Christ which Paula had 
embraced was no empty name, as it so often 
is in the case of the rich. By charities, 
so lavish that Jerome often disapproved of 
them, she had scattered the fortune left her 
by her ancestors ; and now that the respon- 
sibility of maintaining the convent fell upon 
Eustochuim, the difficulty of finding money 
for the purpose appeared so great, that Jerome 
was of opinion that she ought not to attempt 
to carry on a work which was assailed by so 
many adversaries, and surrounded by so many 
difficulties. Eustochium, however, quoting 
the words of Ruth to Naomi, assured him 
that she would not in their extremity desert 
her mother’s friend and her mother’s work. 
She took the place of Paula, as the head of 
the convent, and during the years which suc- 
ceeded, there was need for all the patience 
and discretion with which she was endowed. 
It was a time of trouble to the world, as well 
as to Bethlehem. The approach of Alaric to 
Rome caused many, especially of the higher 
classes, ta flee from the city; and not a few 
of these fugitives came to Bethlehem. In the 
hour of their terror they fled to the place 
whose sacred character seemed to promise 
safety ; but as the only religion of these fugi- 
tives often consisted in a certain supersti- 
tious terror, some of those whom Jerome 
and Eustochium received into their religious 
houses troubled the community by their 
unholy lives ; and we even hear of licentious 
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intrigues between the monks and nuns of | 418 the faithful Eustochium was released 
Bethlehem. | from the trials of this troublesome world, and 

When the tidings reached Bethlehem that | was buried beside her mother in the Grotto 
Rome had fallen before the northern bar-| of Bethlehem. Jerome survived her only two 
barians, Jerome was engaged in his commen-| years. In silence and weakness and sadness 
tary on Ezekiel. He threw down his pen in | the old man lay in his cell, unfit for study, 
amazement, and in such “a time of tears” he | and unable even to raise himself from his 


could no longer continue his wonted work ; 
and when he again took up the pen, it was ta | 
write of this great fall of the world’s city, | 
which reminded him now of that of Troy, | 


| couch, except by the help of a cord fastened 
| to the roof, One earthly comforter, how- 
ever, he still possessed. Another Paula, the 
| grand- daughter of his old friend, and the 


and now of that of Babylon. And while he | daughter of Toxotius, Paula’s only son, was 
mourned over its fall with a patriotic sorrow, | now in Bethlehem in the place of Eusto- 
he was, like other Christians, not unmindful | chium ; and thus by the deathbed of Jerome 





that it was the city which had been so lately there w vatched in her person the third genera- | 


drunken with the blood of the saints. It 


tion of the noble race to whom he had been, 


added no little to the poignancy of his grief, according to his ability, a most faithful spiri- 
| tual teacher, and who had given him in | 


that along with the tidings of the fall of | 


Rome came the intelligence that Marcella | 
had finished her life of faithful service to her | 


Lord in Rome, by what might be fitly called | | Jerome died, being about eighty years of 


a martyr’s death. 
Among the fugitives who came to-Jeru- 
salem after the fall of Rome, was the Irish 


monk Pelagius, whose subtle heresies created | 


controversies and disputes which embittered 


and disturbed the closing years of Jerome’s | 


life. John of Jerusalem took the heretic 
under his protection, and Jerome and his 
friends, who defended the Catholic Faith, 
experienced cruel insults and persecutions at 
the hands of the Pelagian heretics. On one 
occasion the convent at Bethlehem was 
atiacked by an armed mob, and Eustochium 
and her companions only escaped violence 
by taking refuge in a tower which had been 
built. by Jerome as a place of safety from the 
dreaded attacks of the Arab brigands. In 


return the tribute of an honour and devotion 
rare upon earth, In the year 420, St. 
| age. When we try to call up his image, it 
comes most naturally to us as he appears in 
the great picture in the Vatican, receiving 
before his death the last sacrament. Asa 
| parting glimpse of Jerome, we willingly accept 
the painter’s conception ; and we dwell with 


he was thus consoled with blessed thoughts 


and passionate life which went before to 
obscure the “ sainthood ” of his character. 


“ But in the hour when the wan hand is lifted 
To take the bread and wine, through all the mist 
Of mortal weariness, our eyes are gi 
To mark a quiet radiance caught from Christ.” 


JOHN GIBB, 








SWEET MARJORAM. 


OD’S garden—where tall lilies grow, 
Silver, and golden, and sweet, 

Where crimson roses only blow 

To shed their bloom at His feet ; 
Purple pansies, with hearts of fire, 

Violets bathed in their own perfume : 
Amid the rainbow tangle of flowers 

Can a little herb find room ? 


God’s garden—where the thrushes sing 
Ere Spring has yet begun, 

Where larks with dew upon the wing 
Rise warbling to the sun, 


Nightingales chant as day grows dim, 
Gaily glistens the humming bird : 

Through the choral notes of that great hymn 
Can a little wren be heard ? 


Herbs will sweeten the bleak hillside 
Where flowers can never grow; 

Through winter frosts the wren will bide, 
And sing above the snow ;. 

And God accepts with tender love 
Their service true and sweet : 

Can nightingales or roses give 


An offering more complete ? 
Cc. BROOKE, 





pleasure on the thoughf that in his last hours | 


of that Saviour whom he truly loved, although | 
he may not always have faithfully followed | 
Him. There was much in the chequered | 
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THE FISHERMAN’S PROMISE. 


| ard Nevis to the sapphire Cape of | 


Ardnamurchan the sea was running 
black and dismal. The mountains of Skye 
were mingled with the mist; the peak of 
Halival broke through the clouds of Rum; 
the Scour of Egg loomed vast against the 
night. It was blowing from the west, a 
wintry breeze, that ringed all the “ Sgeirs” 
with foam. Down the Armadale shore, 
under the grey point of Sleat, a fishing-smack 
was running for the “Ru,” as the point of 
Ardnamurchan is familiarly named about 
thesé coasts. With snugged canvas there 
was yet wind enough; and the fisherman 
steering looked long and wistfully at the 
black stretch between him and Egg. “ Never 
fear, Aleck,” said his comrade. ‘The 
wind’s flyin’ up to the north, and she'll 
travel fast enough wi’ a foot or two of the 
sheet ; besides, you'll hae the licht a’ nicht 
owre the bowsprit end; an’ we'll boil our 
coffee in Tobermory.” But the skipper was 
not reassured ; he looked up at the clouds 
flying eastward to hide the mountains of Morar. 

The smack was but half-decked ; the crew 
lived in the forecastle forward ; the load of 
nets and herring-barrels filled up the rest of 
the boat. Her tarred canvas was patched 
with seams ; she was old and crazy-like ; but 
her crew were without any fear of their boat. 
They had the sailors” trust—a mystery to 
landsmen, but a consolation without which 
constant peril would sicken the heart. And 
there is hardly any hazard comparable with 
sailing am open boat through such a sea as 
was ing, and without any guide at all, 
but the flicker of the lighthouse between the 
showers. But Aleck,and Malcolm his mate, 
had met with heavier weather, and merciful 
preservations left them without the right to 
harbour misgivings. For of all men fisher- 
men, and not without reason, have cause to 
recognise .signs of watchfulness over their 
lives; and, after their fashion, Aleck and 
Malcolm were mindful of some presence on 
the deep. 

In the forecastle lay little Tim, a boy of 
ten years, over whom Malcolm kept motherly 
watch. ‘Tim was laid in one of the “ bunks,” 
with all the dry coats on board over him, 


and the fisherman tried to coax him with | 


kindly words. But while Malcolm spoke, 
the sea broke over the forecastle deck, peal- 
ing like thunder in the ears of Tim, as it 
drowned out the whistle of the wind in the 
shrouds. And the little fellow’s heart came 


and went with the heavy crunch of the 
clinker-built smack in the head-sea, sounding 
through the din of broken waters. To the 
child, the “den” was but a doubtful refuge 
in the endless tumult; the perils of a life 
passed through his brain in a moment. The 
dim lantern cast black shadows about the 
forecastle, as it swayed to and fro from its 
hook on the deck-beams; but Tim never 
knew a light so cheerful. It brought up the 
lantern of a farm cowhouse to his memory, 
and a cowhouse would have been delightful 
in that storm. 

But the sea was smoothing under Egg, and 
unless for the sudden surge of the smack to 
the squalls, little Tim would have been re- 
assured. He pitifully begged the lamp might 
be trimmed, for the fading light somehow 
threatened danger. It was not easy to keep 
the lamp burning, but Malcolm found a pin 
in his vest, pulled up the wick, broke away 
the burnt edge, and, with patience unac- 
countable, hung the lamp up brighter and 
more cheerful. Tim felt happier; he lis- 
tened to Malcolm’s praise of the fine coffee 
they should have at ‘Tobermory. 

“And. then, Tim, what a yarn you can 
spin to your mother when you get to Rothe- 
say !” added Malcolm. 

“T wish you would take me safe home to 
Rothesay,” said the little fellow. “You 
know you promised to my mother to take 
me home again.” 

“ And so I did, and so I will,” answered 
the fisherman, tenderly; and he smoothed 
the coverings over Tim, and patted his face 
gently. Comforting words are easily spoken 
im curtained rooms; but the fisherman’s voice 
was mellowed to music by the roar of the 
sea. Little Tim tried to be hopeful, and 
under Egg the wind had softened wonderiully. 

The great Scour of Egg stood, like the 
hold of an enchanter, against the clouds; 





over it the mist was flying; the whole island 
| was a sombre bulwark on the deep. The 
| sweep of the Atlantic was roaring through 
| the Sound of Muck.. The blackening sea was 
shapen with a haze of spindrift. The smack 
headed across the Sound, and was caught in 
the worst of it. Tim had to hold on by his 
bed ; the coffee-pot was jumped out of the 
| stove; the sea poured down the funnel, and 
drowned out the fire. It was growing more 
and more fearful to the boy; Aleck kept his 
eyes wandering from the sail to the sea; he 
was facing death with a steady hand. Mal- 
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colm bailed out the water tumbling on board, | them, and went roaring landward. The 
and the passenger they brought from Skye | black edge of a wave would cut the sky 
crawled from under the topsail and wrought | to windward; a dim blaze of broken sea 
at the pump. The sea looked mountains | would sweep towards the land. But the 
| high, and “ the night was making no better,” | Light of Ardnamurchan was shifting from the 
as Malcolm evasively put it. | lee bow to the lee rigging, and wearing slowly 
Muck was passed, and the whole weight of | towards the quarter. The dangerous head- 
the sea running from Barra Head was upon land was being weathered. Already Aleck 
them. Tim could hear anxious shouts through | was keeping a straighter course for Tober- 
the lulls; Aleck and Malcolm were crying | mory and the Ru-na-Gaul. 
through the darkness sudden words Tim; “Sail’s all aback!” cried Malcolm. “ It’s 
could not understand. The sail was settled coming dead on end out of Loch Sunart !” 
down and set again as squalls broke over | Aleck quietly shoved the tiller down, and 











headed for the Mull shore. The lantern | ing fast in upon the land.’ Aleck kept her 


cast its dull light through the door in the 
bulkshead on flitting pictures of the anxious 
crew. It lighted the smile that came over 
Aleck’s face as the old craft burst through 
the sea, and brought the surge in over bow 
and stern. Little Tim trembled, listening 
to the tireless click of the pump and the 
sea pouring over the gunwale; his dread 
was heightened by sudden jumps Malcolm 
took on to the forecastle to lower the fore- 
sail. The black shores of Mull were loom- 
ing against the clouds: the smack was fetch- 


) 
| Scour of Egg. 





going to find a slant up the shore. 

Suddenly the sail filled on the other tack ; 
it was again blowing out of the north-west, 
and a snow-squall was darkening down upon 
the sound. The Light of Ardnamurchan 
was gone; Aleck could only hear the thun- 
der of the sea breaking over the rocks to 
leeward. He shouted to Malcolm to let the 
jib-sheet off. The smack came up in the 
wind, but was lifted to leeward on the sea. 
A crash, and the boat was over the outside 














reef, thrown against an inner crag, and was a | 
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wreck. A white sheet of water broke over 
them and filled the smack. ‘The little boat 
went over the gunwale in the surge, with 
Malcolm holding desperately by it. He was 
a powerful swimmer, and the sea tossed him 
landward. The boat struck the stones, and 
was broken; Malcolm swam further and 
clung to the tangle of a rock. On the crest 
of a higher wave he reached the shore, but 
breathless and overpowered. He listened 
for the cries of his comrades; he was in sore 
trouble about them. He liked Aleck as his 
own brother; he was harassed about the 
stranger sailing with them; but his greatest 
care was little Tim. “I promised to take 
him hame, and I maun do it!” he said, 
while he beat the sea out of his cap against 
a stone. ‘I made the promise, and for the 
gold of Ophir I winna break it.”. The wind 
blew a hurricane, and the sleet and spin- 
drift dashed in Malcolm’s eyes while he 
strained to catch a glance of the wreck. 


| Where the sea broke whitest, he thought he 
| could see the hull shape itself against the 





spray ; but he raised a wild hulloa when the 
glimmer of the lantern let him see his friends 
were still alive. 

To leave them to their fate when nothing 
could be done would have been an ordinary 
conclusion. To the fisherman it never pre- 
sented itself. He had promised to take 
little Tim home again, and that was his fore- 
most duty. Malcolm shouted hoarsely for 
help, but he could remember no houses 
thereabouts ; his comrades were expecting 
him to return with the small boat, he could 
see by the way they waved the lantern. 

The fisherman was chilled and soaking, 
the tobacco in his pocket was spoiled for 
chewing ; he had no help at all to strengthen 
him fgr his duty. He took off his shoes, and 
laid them on a stone above high-water mark. 
He took his father’s watch from his pocket, 
and shoved it into one of the shoes; he 
took some letters he had got from his mother, 
and put them beside the watch. These relics 
might find his iriends, and tell them his last 
thoughts were with them. It is not unlikely 
Malcolm held his iace for a few seconds 
heavenwards. He cast off his vest and his 
trousers, and in his shirt and his drawers he 
stood upon the beach. A holier gleam than 
“the light of battle” lit his face as he plunged 
into the sea. It was wild and perilous work 
to swim, against the surge, threatening to 
dash him on the rocks. Gasping and 
done, he once more caught the gunwale of 
the smack, and found Aleck and the pas- 
senger and Tim clinging to the wreck. Mal- 

III. nvs. 





colm explained that the small boat was 
smashed, but recommended the two men to 
swim, and he would take Tim on his back. 
Tim was in a frenzy of terror and would not 
leave the smack: he cried on his mother 
bitterly, and rent Malcolm’s heart with his 
agony. At length Tim promised he would 
go next time if Malcolm would take Aleck or 
the passenger safe ashore. Malcolm begged 
hard that Tim would come first, and Aleck 
tried to force him, but it only made the child 
more resolute to stay. Aleck would not 
leave the smack till Tim was saved, but the 
passenger had no such scruple. He got on 
Malcolm’s back, and the fisherman swam 
towards the beach with his burden. Tossed 
from one wave to another, and swept across 
tangle-covered rocks, the two had nearly 
reached the shore when Malcolm’s head 
struck heavily upon a stone. He was stunged, 
but his companion found footing, and dragged 
Malcolm clear of the surge. 

When the fisherman recovered, he put 
his hand to his head. It was badly cut, 
and the blood was running from the wound. 
“J maun make haste and bring the wean 
ashore ; for that hurt’s going to be the death 
of me!” Malcolm said, trying to rise to his 
feet. “You canna save him!” urged the 
man Malcolm, had just rescued. “ Rest 
yoursel’, an’ I’ll find some house and shelter.” 
“ And leave Aleck and Tim! never, man!” 
Malcolm remonstrated; but the stranger 
could not see it in the same light “It I 
had only a drink o’ water,” said Malcolm, 
“JT would make a fecht to bring them a’ 
ashore.” But the only refreshment he could 
find was a mouthful of unmelted snow lying 
in the cracks of a boulder. It helped him 
wonderfully, and with some trouble a hand- 
kerchief was bound round his wounded head. 

Malcolm rose to reach the beach and swim 
off again ; but he staggered and fell. “ You 
canna do it,” said the stranger. “ As long’s 
there’s breath in my body I’m bound to do 
it. Didn’t I promise the bairn’s mither to 
bring him hame? and would you have me 
break my promise?” Malcolm seemed to 
recoil at the selfishness of the man he had 
saved. Malcolm rose once more, but sank 
to the ground. He was fast losing blood, 
and his strength was failing him. ‘Run to 
the nearest house for help,” the fisherman 
cried in his despair. ‘There may be some 
one at hand to help them yet; and send 
somebody to Tobermory for a boat ; the smack 
may hold together till daylicht.” And, after 
a pause, he added, “And hear ye, ye can 
testifee that if the laddie’s no saved, Malcolm 
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didna break his promise ; an’ my shoon’s | where the tide had left him, with a stern 
thereabout wi’ my faither’s watch in them. | smile kindling his weather-beaten face. He 
Put it in my mither’s hand if I’m no spared.” | had given his life to redeem his promise. 

The messenger for help sped on his way. | Not far from Malcolm lay the bodies of 
What more befel Malcolm it were hard to | Aleck and Tim, washed ashore with the wreck 
tell. How he spent the moments gazing | of the smack; and, further up the beach, 
through the darkness at the glimmer of the | Malcolm’s shoes, with the treasures his mother 
smack’s lantern there was no witness to see. | might covet. ‘The wreck of the smack was a 
How many efforts he made to throw himself | week’s story, and the fate of her crew a 
into the sea and swim to Tim’s rescue none | longer sorrow for their friends ; but, happily, 
could say, but the streaking dawn showed a/| the fortitude and faithfulness of Malcolm 
sorrowful sight. The dead fisherman lay linger in reverent hearts. 

J. D. BELL, 





SALVATION BY FAITH. 
By THE LATE THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
“ There is therefore now no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus.’’—ROMANS viii. 1. 


[* thinking how to illustrate the safety his , blackened the feet, but moved not one hair’s 

people find in Jesus Christ, the scene | breadth further ; having left its ravages on the 
of a remarkable deliverance from imminent | passage, and charred the lintel of the door, 
danger, and indeed from a terrible death, | it stayed there :—a circumstance from which 
rises to my recollection. A Roman Catho- | our guide, a Roman Catholic, who regarded 
lic chapel once, but now and for many | the crucifix with superstitious reverence, took 
years.a silent ruin, it formed a part of the | occasion, as he directed our attention to it, 
mansion which was bravely defended on the | to exclaim, “ Behold a miracle!” Plenty of 
day of Waterloo by British valour against the | timber was there to feed the flames, yet there 
arms of France. The most*important pivot | they stayed ; quenched by no efforts of the 
on which the fate of the day was likely to turn, | wounded, arrested by no visible hand. It 
it was a position repeatedly and furiously as- | was, no doubt, a mere superstition to attri- 
saulted; and to gain it,—which had been | bute any virtue to that wooden crucifix: yet 
almost equivalent ta gaining the battle,—the | it was a notable circumstance, that after it 
French poured on its brave defenders a per-| had wreaked its fury on the feet, the fire 


fect storm of shot and shell. Our men, as| stopped there as if appeased-—as if a voice | 








they fell wounded in large numbers, were | from the cross had said, “ Hitherto shalt thou | 
bore into this chapel, because it afforded | come, but no further;” and though we did | 


more protection than any other part of the | not believe there was any more power in that 
building. Whether it was kindled by acci-| crucifix than in any other piece of wood— 
dent, or by the enemy seeking to drive out} we saw there something to illustrate the 
our soldiers, and do by flame what they could | Saviour’s power, and the safety of all. them 
not do by force, the house was set on fire: | who put their faith and confidence in Him. 
and the flames, rapidly spreading, at length} For us, wounded by sin, and unable of 
approached the sanctuary where our wounded | ourselves either to extinguish or escape the 
were sheltered. The devouring element crept | flames of divine wrath, God has provided a 
along the passage till it reached the very door- | sanctuary, to be carried within which, in the 
way of the chapel—presenting to these poor | arms of his love and mercy, is to be saved; a 
wounded men who were unable to extinguish | sanctuary, open to the chief of sinners, which 
it or escape, the prospect of death in one of | owes the perfect security it affords to nothing 
its most horrible forms ; and now the flames, | but the living presence of Him who died 
stretching their lambent tongues within the|for our sins and has risen again ior our 
door, were about to blaze out ; threatening, | justification. The most singular thing, cer- 
to the men who lay on the floor watching them | tainly, about that crucifix we saw in Belgium 
in pale terror, the torment of fire in addition | was this—the flames had taken on nothing 
to the pain of their wounds. but the feet ;—leaving the body that hung on 
Right above the lintel of the door, there | the tree, and the head with its crown of thorns, 
hung a wooden figure of our Saviour extended | uninjured by even a trace of fire. A remark- 
on the cross. The fire seized it, burned and | able symbol of a wondrous reality! For 
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what were God’s words to the serpent?—“It 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
his heel.” With two natures in one person 
—God as well as man, man to weep at the 
grave of Lazarus, man to sleep in the storm, 
and God to rise and say, looking at the 


trembling waves, “ Peace, be still!” —it was | 
not our Lord’s divine, but human, nature— | 
(that which was symbolized not by his head | 
but by his heel), that suffered, when He took | 


our sins upon Him and paid the penalty in 


our room and stead. So suffering, and there- | 


by satisfying divine justice, no one between 
whom and the flames of divine wrath He 
stands can perish. “There is, thereiore, now 
no condemnation to them which are in Christ 
Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit.” In these words, the apostle de- 
scribes the privilege and the condition oi 
God’s people. Taking them in their order, 
let us consider, 


1. The privilege of believers. “There is |! 
| in heaven,” is there a name or title God better 
The Bible declares, “The soul that sinneth 


no condemnation to them.” 


it shall die ;” yet, though they that are in Jesus 


Christ have sinned, they shall not die: “ they | 


shall never perish,” says our Lord, “ neither 
shall any man pluck them out of my hand.” 


The Bible introduces God as saying that He | 


‘will by no means clear the guilty;” yet, 


though they have been guilty, they shall be | 


cleared ; not condemned but fully and honour- 
ably acquitted at the bar of judgment. The 
Bible says, “If thou, Lord, shouldest mark 


| iniquities, O Lord, who shall stand?” yet 





though iniquity cover them as a garment, and 
their iniquities, to use David’s words, are 
more than the hairs of their head for number, 
they shall stand, not only before the face of 
Satan, the adversary and accuser, but before 
the face of angels, ay, before the face of God 
himself When nought else is standing, when 
the stars are falling, and the sun burns dim 
with his expiring fires, and the earth is reeling 
like a drunken man, and the wicked are fleeing 
in terror and dismay,—calling on the rocks 
and mountains to fall and hide them from 
the face of the Lamb,—they shall stand. By 
none of these things shall they be greatly 


moved : they shall stand amid the terrors of | 
death and these solemnities of judgment, as | 


stands the rock on which some swelling, 
sweeping wave throws its whole weight of 
water, to be dashed into spray and foam. 
What a glorious prospect theirs, and what a 
blessed privilege ! There shall be, there is no 
condemnation to them. But how?—-since 
God in his law and also in their own con- 
science condemns them, how does He not 


| 





| just. 


condemn them in the judgment? Guilty of 
the crimes, how is it that they escape the 
fate of other sinners? “Shall not,” it may be 
said, ‘‘ shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right?” Certainly : and our confidence that 
his people shall not be condemned does not 
lie in thinking that the law is abrogated, or 
that out of mere pity for us, God can wink at 
sin, ignore the claims of justice, or lower by 
a hair’s-breadth the standard of his holy law. 
On the contrary, it is because we believe that 
the Judge of all the earth sha@ do right, and 
is as just when He acquits some, as when He 
condemns others, that we are certain that to 
them who believe in Jesus Christ, there is ard 
shall be no condemnation. 

These hopes, precious hopes, rest on two 
immovable pillars—our ark rides by two 
stout anchors, from which no storm can ever 
part us. The mercy of God is great, it 
reacheth unto the clouds ; it is higher than the 
heavens : nor, except “ Our Father which art 


deserves, or more delights in, than this—“ The 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffer- 
ing and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving ini- 
quity and transgression and sin.” Yet, believ- 
ing (to use the words of the poet) that “a 
God all-merciful were a God unjust,” it is 
our happiness to know that it is as much on 
his justice as on his mercy our hopes rest— 
reasonably, scripturally, and immovably rest. 
Mercy does not save us at the expense of 
justice, but in our salvation both these 
attributes work in perfect harmony—a har- 
mony grander than that of the spheres, where 
in the regions of space, blazing suns and 
worlds roll, each moving in its own orbit, no 
clash nor collision disturbing the concord of 
the heavens. Yes: I repeat it, “there is 
no condemnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus,” not only because God is merci- 
ful, but also, and as much, because He is 
Amazing scheme of love, and wisdom, 
and power! He is “just, and the justifier 
of him which believeth in Jesus.” 

Let me make this, a very important matter, 
plain by help of a familiar illustration. I 
have incurred a debt that I have no means 
of paying. I may regret my folly, but that 
does not satisfy the creditor. I have to go to 
prison, and to prison I go, Justice taking 
me there, and locking the door behind me. 
But let some one, some kind friend, pitying 
my misery, go to the creditor, and of his own 
bounty pay all I owed—what then? Though 
I did not pay the debt, the debt is paid, and 
I am free. I am not free by the creditor 
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abating one iota of his just claims, or by j justice | 
winking at my escape; but free, because | 
the very justice which cast me into prison | 
now requires, now demands my liberty. | 
There is no longer any condemnation to 
me; the law that was once against me is 
now on my side; and the very authorities | 
that locked me in are bound to let me out, 

and out I come; not eluding watchman or | 
warder, not scaling the walls an escaped | 
prisoner, but a free man, who can look all | 
men in the face, and walk forth by the open | 
door and in the broad light of day. 

As free all may now go who are willing 
to accept a Saviour. Bearing our griefs, and 
carrying our sorrows, He has done and 
suffered what, in God’s sight, is equivalent 
to the payment of all our debts. He has | 
paid them to the uttermost farthing. And if 
you still lie in prison, condemned, under the | 
curse of a broken law, and not sure (to | 
change the figure) but you may to-day be taken | 
from prison to the place of execution—there | 
to suffer a sentence man never pronounced, 
and none but God can inflict—the blame is 
all your own. Jesus waits to be gracious ; 
has waited long ; salvation is offered this day 
to the chief of sinners ; the door stands open : 
and now the question is, will you stay to die, or 
escape to live? Seeing there is no condem- 
nation to them which are in Christ Jesus, 
and no salvation to any out of Him, escape 
for your life! Flee to your stronghold, ye 
prisoners of hope, and flee now! The door 
miay suddenly shut ; and once shut, is opened 
nevermore. 

As illustrating the matter under another 
and not less obvious light, here is a scene 
which occurred (to its honour be it told) in a 
Ragged School: showing, as I have often 
said, that jewels may be found in dust-heaps. 
The law of the school was kindness rather 
than severity, but an offence of sucha nature 
had been committed by a boy, that the 
master felt it necessary to inflict a severe 
punishment. Like a regiment drawn up at 
the execution of a soldier, when the pale 
criminal kneels beside his coffin and grave, 
and the firing- party with their muskets 
pointed, raised to the order, level them at 
the breast of a comrade, who but an instant 
ago was a living man, and is now a bleed- 
ing corpse—the whole school is assembled 
to be spectators of the punishment. The 
culprit, a little boy, but very lately rescued 
from parental cruelty and public neglect, is 





| 


at them, such a living skeleton, with hunger 
in his hollow eye and wasted cheek, that the 
| master, a kind man, touched with the sight, 
is at his wits’ end. He has not the heart to 
| punish the culprit, and yet the crime is one 
| which for the sake of his authority, and the 
good of others, he cannot allow to go un- 
| punished. A happy idea occurs to him; 
with a voice husky with emotion he looks 
| around him, and telling that he cannot pass 
by the offence, he appeals to the school, asking 
if there is any one who will take the culprit’s 
| place, and bear the culprit’s punishment. 
There is a dead silence, and, for a moment, 
no response. With tears of compassion run- 
ning over his cheeks, a brave, good boy broke 
out of the circle; saying not a word, he 
stripped his jacket from his shoulders, and 
| pushing aside the poor trembling creature, 
takes his place, and, amid the admiration 
and tears of all his fellows, gave his own 
back to the smiter. The blows have fallen 
on the substitute, and there is therefore now 
no condemnation to the sinner. 

2. The state of believers—they are “in 
Christ Jesus.” 

To be in Christ is to believe in Him with 
the head, but especially with the heart ; to 
be in Christ is, in other words, for Christ to be 
in us; to have the same mind in us that was 
in Him; He in us by his word and Spirit, 
and we in Him by a living faith, To make 
this plain, let me borrow a familiar illustration 
from the Word of God. 

Type of those for whom there is no con- 
demnation, Noah for the long space of a 
hundred and twenty years waiked and worked 
by faith. During all that time, the seasons, 
summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, 
rolled on as they were wont to do. Neither in 
the azure sky, nor the green earth, nor the 
shores of the placid sea, nor the banquets 
where men ate and drank, nor the halls 
where they danced, nor the markets where 
they bought and sold, nor the altars where 
they married and gave in marriage, nor in any 
scene beneath the sun, was there a portent of 
the impending judgment—nothing like the 
handwriting on Belshazzar’s wall:—here, com- 
ing events cast no shadow before. If pure, 
simple, single, all-trusting, child-like faith 
ever built anything, it was Noah’s ark—her 
hand laid down every plank, her hammer 
drove home every nail. 

Sailing the waters of 4 tranquil sea, with 
no cloud in the sky, and in the wind no more 
breath than to flap the idle sail, why does the 
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brought forward, and ordered to strip for 
the rod. He obeys. On doing so, he stands 
before them so emaciated, all his bones staring 


captain hasten to the deck, and, with rapid 
orders, have every spar lashed, every sail 
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taken in, and the ship that was slowly moving 
under a cloud of canvas reduced to bare 
poles? ‘These precautions are hardly taken, 
when the scene shifts—and the ship is drifting 
before the hurricane over a boiling sea. She 
is saved ; but, as is said of the righteous, of 
the best of us, “scarcely saved.” And how 
but by faith? The master believed in his 
barometer ; and, alarmed at the sudden fall | 
of the mercury in its crystal tube, he antici- 
pated the storm, saving himself and his crew 
from a watery grave. 

Such was the faith Noah put in the warning 
and word of God. He toiled at his ark late | 
and early till the last nail was driven. Come 
the deluge when it might, type of a believer, | 
he is ready. Nor was that all. He too had | 
received and believed a warning ; and so, on | 
as sunny a day perhaps as ever shone, while | 
the birds were singing in every woodland, 
and the wavelets of the sea lapped and kissed | 
the shore—among neighbours, who laughed 
him to scom or regarded him with pity as 
a drivelling dotard—Noah, assembling his | 
family, leaves his house, and enters the ark ; | 
and when all have entered, and the last 
foot has passed the threshold, God shuts 
them in. Now, now let thunders bellow, 
and rain fall, and seas rise as they may, 
afloat in a ship that cannot founder, Noah 
and his family are safe. And just as they were 
upborne in that ark, to drift over the summits 
of the highest mountains, and on a sea that 
had no other ship, nor any shore at all, so it 
is with God’s people—in the midst of great 
waters they shall not come nigh to them. 
United by faith to Jesus Christ, they are safe, 
because enclosed in Him: not only by their 
necessities shut up “o Him, but by God’s 
own hand shut up zz Him: saved, and safe 
on that day when the heavens that deluged 
the old world with water shall rain on this 
one fire and brimstone and an_ horrible 
tempest. Jesus is our ark, our only one. 
“ Neither is there salvation in any other: ior 
there is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved ;” 
and all hopes that do not spring from Him 
and centre in Him, are but refuges of lies. 
Ours be the faith of the dying Christian, 
“None but Christ, none but Christ!” 

No doubt, when the flood came, and men 
saw, but saw too late, that Noah was neither 
a fanatic nor a fool, they had recourse to 
other refuges; some launching boats; some, 





cut off from escape, astride on floating trees ; 


some flying to the hills; some scaling the 
eagle’s crag, and groups of strong men fight- 
ing for foot-room on the lessening tops of the 
highest mountains. It was all in vain; the 
avenging waters executed their commission, 
burying town and hamlet, cottage and castle, 
overwhelming their miserable inhabitants in 
one sudden and universal ruin. An awful 
spectacle! from which I turn in pity to sin- 
ners. To them, ready to perish, I make 
offer of salvation through Jesus Christ, ask- 
ing them, before they reject it, to weigh well 
this weighty question, “‘ How shall we escape 
if we neglect so great salvation ?” 

There was but one ark in Noah’s days, 
and there is but one in ours: one ark, and 
also but one door to enter it by. That door 
is faith. Strive to enter in. “ He that be- 
lieveth, and is baptized, shall be saved, but 
he that believeth not shall be damned,” are 
the words of Christ’s own lips. Louder than 
the roaring sea, louder than the lashing o. 
the rain, ever and anon between the peals o. 
thunder, Noah’s ear catches a loud, violent 
knocking outside the ark, as she begins to 
rise from her long seat on the earth, and 
float away ; and along with the knocking, he 
hears cries, piercing cries of “Open, open, 
and let us in!” Who may these be that 
knock and cling with a death-grip to the 
sides of the ark? Some perhaps who ior hire 
helped Noah to build her; and many who, 
day by day, amid their feasts and revels, 
heard its hammers’ warning sound. They 
are alarmed now, but too late; it is nothing 
now that they had been warned, that they had 
had the ark at their very door: alas! they are 
outside ; and one by one, they are compelled 
to relax their hold; they are washed off, 
and so perish, sinking like lead into the sea. 

“We belong to a Christian church; we go 
to the Lord’s table; we make a fair profes- 
sion of religion; we give of our means to 
maintain it ” :—you may do all that, and yet 
that may be but an outside hold of the ark. 
If that is all, it will avail you nothing. Except 
ye enter in; except, born again, ye be created 
anew in Jesus Christ; except ye embrace 
Him in your arms, and enthrone Him in 
your heart of hearts; and, with a cross on 
your shoulder, and a crown in prospect, 
follow Him in the holy paths of self-denial— 
except ye repent—ye shall all likewise perish. 
There is no condemnation to any that are 
in Christ Jesus ; and there is nothing but 
condemnation to all that are out of Him, 
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STORM AND CALM. 


By CATHERINE MARSH. 


CHAPTER I.—THE CLOSED HEART. 


“T denied Him rest 
And my heart’s shelter ; he who loved Him best 
Said, long ago, ‘ He came to his own, and they 
Received Him not ;’ it was fulfilled that day 
ce more in me.” B. M. 


. OU find me in much trouble,” said a 


friend, one day, as I entered her draw- 
ing-room. ‘“ My husband is seriously ill, and 


my maid has had a sudden and dangerous | 


seizure ; so I have been obliged, reluctantly, 
to yield to her own proposal that she should 
be sent to the hospital, as it is impossible for 
me, whilst living in lodgings, to secure proper 
attendance for her, and I am unable myself 
to undertake the nursing of a second sufferer. 
Yet it was a real distress to me to send-away 
that nice young creature, perhaps to die 
among strangers.” 

“Would it be of the least comfort to you 
if I went to see her, and brought you word 
how she has borne the change ?” 

“It would be a very great comfort,” she 
replied$ “and the more so as I am not 
happy about her state of mind. She seems 


to have a distaste for all religion, probably | 


because her heart has been embittered by a 
cruel disappointment, which has made her 


feel as if there were neither mercy to be! 


found in God, nor truth in man.” And then 
she told me the unhappy story. 

Isabella had been for some years engaged 
to be married to the head-gardener in the 
family where she then lived as lady’s-maid ; 
and their marriage was to have taken place 
on her twenty-fourth birthday. She had 
chosen her chief friend, who was another 
servant in the same household, to be her 
bridesmaid ; and had bought, out of her 
savings, a handsome silk dress for this friend, 
to be worn on the occasion. 

But the treachery of the two persons she 
loved best in the world blighted her life. On 
the day when she herself was to have been 
the gardener’s bride, her false friend was 
married to him; even wearing, in the mean- 
ness of her soul, the very dress that she had 
received from the betrayed one. 

Isabella’s was no shallow character. She 
had given the strength of her heart’s afiec- 
tions to the man who had so long professed 
to love her, and the blow crushed her to the 
earth. 

Unable to remain in the scene of her former 
happiness and present misery, she sought re- 


| fuge with her old grandmother, who lived in 
one of two cottages which stood alone at 
, some little distance from her late home. 
Isabella thought that there she could at least 
have the seclusion which her wounded heart 
craved ; as the adjoining cottage happened 
at that time to be untenanted. 
| quiet brought with it nothing of the healing 
| for which she yearned. 
After a few days of full consciousness of 
_ her misery, brain-fever came on, bringing, for 
| a brief interval, a merciful measure of forget- 
fulness. 

For some weeks she hung on the verge of 
| death. Then, as she slowly recovered to the 
| unwelcome renewal of her darkened life, a 
| fresh strain upon her feelings awaited her. 
| When, for the first time, she was able to creep 
| to the open window, a sight met her languid 
| eyes which drove the life-blood back upon 
| her heart. It was the gardener and his wife, 
| walking together in front of the adjoining 

cottage, of which, with a heartless cruelty— 
thank God, but rarely met—they had taken 
| possession during poor Isabella’s illness. 
| From that moment, one thought occupied 
her mind, how she could escape to some 
refuge where she would never see them again. 

With this purpose in view, she wrote to 
tell her sad story to my friend, who had 
| known her in her childhood, and to beseech 
her to find some situation for her where she 
could be sheltered at once; and in time 
might, perhaps, learn to forget the keenness 
of her wound. 

My friend was glad to be able to take her 
into her own service immediately, and had 
since then watched over her with peculiar 
interest, up to the time of her present illness. 

I was deeply touched by the story, and un- 
willing to delay another hour before making 
at least some little effort for Isabella’s com- 
fort. I hastened to the hospital,* and ob- 
tained leave to see her. 

On entefing the ward of pallid sufferers 
where Isabella lay, I saw her face of singular 
beauty light up for a moment with pleasure, 
at the unexpected sight of one whom she 
knew, amidst the first painful sense of loneli- 
ness, when finding herself surrounded by 
strangers. But the brightness quickly faded, 
giving place to the settled gloom of her hope- 
less and embittering sorrow. 








* The Warwick and Leamington County Hospital. 
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After some conversation about her suffer- 
ing state, she listened respectfully, rather than 
with interest, when I read to her a few verses 
out of the Bible, and spoke of the Saviour’s 
mercy and love. Yet I did not feel alto- 
gether discouraged, because, on my bidding 
her good-bye, she besought me to come again 
as soon as I could. 

Great, therefore, was my surprise, the next 
day, when I sought, in conversation, to make 
her own personal share in that Saviour’s love 
clear to her heart, to see the grateful smile 
with which she had greeted me, exchanged 
for a look of dislike. Deeply distressed, and 
fearing to increase her prejudice, I only re- 
peated his own faithful promise, “ Him that 
cometh unto me I will in nowise cast out ;” 
and, after a few words of prayer, 1 bade her 
good-bye. 

During the following fortnight, the matron 
permitted me to see her daily ; but the averted 
glance, the short constrained answer, or the 
sullen silence, when the conversation was 
turned from earthly needs to heavenly hopes, 
too sadly showed the opposition of her heart 
to Christ’s offer of mercy. 

This arose from no dulness of understand- 
ing, for her mind was remarkably clear and 
firm in its grasp of any subject which had an 
interest for her; but it was evident that 
either this subject had none, or that she had 
wilfully closed and barred the door of her 
heart against it, and that every effort to gain 
admittance for it displeased her. Gradually 
she ceased to care for any little plan for her 
comfort ; and she would even turn away from 
the flowers which I brought her—although, 
at the first, she had seemed to delight in 
them. 

Before each visit to Isabella, I pleaded 
earnestly that the Holy Spirit would himself 
teach me what to say, so that I should bring 
his own messages of tender compassion and 
healing comfort to that bleeding heart. Still, 
at every parting, no words seemed to be 
given me but the world-embracing promise 
of Him who came to save sinners, “ Him 
that cometh unto me, I will in nowise cast 
out.” 

Knowing that within a few days I must 
leave home for a time, I felt each interview 
with her became almost painful from the 
intense interest and anxiety she had awakened 
in my heart. At length the last day came, 
but with it no dawn of light entered the dark 
prison of her soul. And as, after a last vain 
appeal, I took my leave of her, the mingled 
gloom and defiance in her face and manner 
wrung my very soul, 





CHAPTER II.—HEARTSEASE. 


“ A woman’s voice,—and it rose and fell 
On the muffled wings of the stormy night, 
With trembling tones which seemed to tell 
Of one who was chilled and spent outright. 


“¢O Thou that watchest beside the gate; 
Had I come to Thee in the days gone by, 
Thou hadst received me ; but now too late, 
I lay me down on Thy threshold to die.’ 


“ The sun had sunk in the changing west, 
The shadows were heavy from hill and tree, 
As the Watchman opened the gate of rest,— 
‘I am willing with all my heart,’ said He.” 


Amipst the cheerful conversation round 
the dinner-table, that evening, in my father’s 
house, where a few friends had joined our 
family-party, Isabella’s dying face, with its 
hopeless eyes, haunted me; and I resolved 
to make an attempt to see her once more. 
As we left the dining-room, I confided my 
anxiety to my sister; and, begging her to ask 
our friends to forgive my leaving them, I set 
off for the hospital; trusting, though not 
without some misgivings, that the matron 
would not have the heart to refuse to admit 
me, even at so unusual an hour. 

The dark walk through the rain and wind 
was cheered by a rising faith that the cry, 
which God himself had put into my heart, 
that He would make Isabella safe and happy, 
was about to be answered. 

But, standing at the foot of the broad 
flight of steps which led to the door of the 
hospital, looking at the subdued light within 
the windows—which showed ,that all was 
ready for the night’s repose—and listening in 
vain for some sound to break the stillness, 
and encourage me to enter, I felt more than 
half disposed to turn away, and go home 
again. Then, when at length, summoning 
courage to ring for admission, the sound of 
the clanging bell, which I had vainly 
endeavoured to tinkle softly, nearly sent me 
flying from the spot, with the fear that it 
must have disturbed all the patients within. 
In my alarm, I almost wished myself “an 
accident case,” to avert the just displeasure 
of the house-surgeon. 

But my heart sank within me when the 
door was opened, and the matron, coming 
to see the cause of the disturbance, said, in 
answer to my earnest request to be allowed 
to see Isabella once more—“ Impossible ! 
Much as I wish I could consent to it; I 
cannot run the risk.” 

Yet, when she saw my deep disappoint- 
ment, and glanced at my cloak and dress 
drenched with the rain, she kindly relented ; 
and, opening the door gently, she withdrew, 
and left me to enter alone. 
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Silence reigned in the ward—unbroken, 
save here by the quiet breathing of some 
sleeper, or there by the half-suppressed moan 
of a weary sufferer. 

But for Isabella, though no sound of dis- 
tress escaped her lips, there was rest neither 
for mind nor body. Her eyes were fixed 
with an expression of indescribable despair ; 
and so absorbed was she in ltr miserable 
thoughts, that she did not even notice my 
entrance, until I took her hand in mine and 
softly said her name. 

She started with surprise, but with charac- 
teristic self-restraint made no sound that could 
disturb the sleepers, and in a low voice 
exclaimed, “What has brought you here 
again, and at such a time of night, and in 
such a storm? Oh, ma’am, I’m afraid you 
will take your death by coming out in it— 
and by coming to me!” 

“ T have come in my Lord’s name, Isabella, 
to entreat you once more, with all my heart 
and soul, to take Zz/e/—He sends you this 
message, ‘ Look unto me, and be ye saved!” 

“Would God I had done it in the fresh- 
ness of my youth and of my heart,” she said. 
“If I had but given to Him the worship I 
gave to a fellow-creature, it would have been 
all fairto have asked Him to save me now. But 
I never thought of Him when I was happy ; 
nor of any heaven but in the heart and in the 
home of the man I loved. And now—now 
—with a dying life, and a torn and crushed 
heart, shall I be so mean as to ask that 
neglected Saviour to save me—to let me 
skulk into heaven—without a chance of 
doing anything to show Him my gratitude 
for his love ?—if, indeed, your words are 
true, and that He has loved me, and does‘ 
love me still. No, no! leave me to die and 
to go to the hell I deserve for having neg- 
lected such a heart as his !” 

“And would you pierce it over again? 
Oh, Isabella! you, of all women on the face 
of the earth, should be the last to cause that 
heart the anguish of disappointment—you, 
whose lost soul He loves, and has come to 
seek and to save! Could you bear to look 
up from the world of the lost, and see Him 
turn away his tender human eyes from your 
empty place—the place that He has prepared 
for you—having loved you before the founda- 
tion of the world? It was for you that He, 
who was equal with God, left his heaven, left 
the bosom of his Father, left the worship of 
his angels ; for you He became ‘a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief’—for you 
He was tortured and crucified. It is with you 
that He pleads now, in the night of your short 





life—‘ All the day long have I stretched out 
my hands,’ but only come to me still, ‘and 
I will give you rest. 

“Tt is sad enough for me to have besought 
you in vain—but for Him, I cannot bear it. 
But it is not yet too late. He is here now— 
waiting, longing, yearning to save you. If 
any heart can sympathize with such a heart 
as yours, and understand the nobleness of 
its scruple, even in its mistake, it is Ais 
heart ! 

“Yet that mistake, if you hold to it, will 
be fatal. 

“Eternity is in the balance. Eternity wiih 
Him! Cherished by his unutterable love, or 
to be banished ‘ with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of his glory.’ 

“Speak to Him now! whilst He is by 
your side. Tell Him that you cannot, that 
you will not, disappoint such a heart as his! 
—that you cast yourself at his feet to be 
saved.” 

These words, though they came burning 
from my heart, were spoken in so low a tone 
that the sleepers on either side of her never 
stirred. She felt we were unheard, and it 
enabled her to speak from the secret places 
of her soul. With thankfulness I watched 
her eyes first softening, then filling with tears, | 
then overflowing, as she said with suppressed | 
fervour, “Disappoint Him! did you say? | 
Does He love me so much as that? Does | 
He want to have me in hisown Home? Do | 
you say He would not be satisfied without | 
having me there? Then He shall never be | 
disappointed by me any more! Lord Jesus | 

| 





Christ, my Saviour, forgive me for all my 
sins, and most for these, my greatest, my 
neglect of and distrust of thee. Take me! 
for the one thing I could not bear, now, 
would be to be sent away from the sight of | 
Thee, for ever !” 

One short, fervent thanksgiving and prayer, 
a few words of parting tenderness on either 
side, and I had looked my last on Isabella, 
until I should see her face again in the light 
of the countenance of the Altogether Lovely. | 

The storm without had passed away when 
I left that hospital ; and the darkness was no | 
darkness to me, the night shone as the day, 
for I knew that Isabella was no longer a 
despairing exile, but a child going home to 
her Father’s house, beyond the tranquil stars ; 
that 





“* She would hear through the endless ages, 
When those stars have ceased to shine, 
‘Child, thou art ever with me, 
‘And all that I have is thine.’ ” 


Three days of still increasing suffering fol- 
lowed—suffering unto death. But in those 
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long hours of anguish, Isabella “‘ redeemed 
the time :” for, breaking through the proud 
reserve of her character, she testified to every 
one in the ward of what the Lord Jesus 
Christ had done for her, and of all that He 
was to her, as a very present help in her last 
agony ; and dwelling as much as her failing 
strength permitted on his wondrous love to 
sinners, whom He died to save, she besought 
her fellow-sufferers “ not to disappoint Him.” 

Shortly before her death she left her latest 
message for me with the kind matron, “ Tell 





her my Saviour is with me, and my soul is 
satisfied.” 

Then the storm of suffering ceased, and 
there was a lull, during which Isabella fell 
into a quiet sleep, and her awaking found 
her in the land 


“Where the hidden wound is healed, 
Where the blighted life re-blooms, 
Where the smitten heart the treshness 
Of its buoyant youth resumes.” 


“In rest, and light, and glory, 
In the presence of the Kine.” 





MUSINGS AT 


ODD TIMES. 


ITI. 


NE spiritual truth heartily believed is of 

far more worth than the whole of the 

creed received from custom or complaisance ; 

as one Artesian well, piercing to the vein of 

water, is of more value than a hundred tubes 
thrust into the surface. 





The Israelites marching up to the edge of 
the Red Sea till the waves parted before their 
feet, step by step, are often taken as an illus- 
tration of what our faith should do—ad- 
vance to the brink of possibility, and then 
the seemingly impossible may be found to 
open. 

But there is another illustration in the New 
Testament, more sacred and striking—the 
women going to the sepulchre of our Lord. 
With true woman’s nature, they did not begin 
to calculate the obstacles till on the way. 
On the road, reason met them with the ob- 
jection, “ Who shall roll us away the stone ?” 
And faith itself could not help them ; but 
love did. A bond stronger than death drew 
them on, and “when they looked they saw 
that the stone was rolled away.” 

We may bless God that He can put into 
men’s hearts impulses stronger than reason, 
and more powerful even than faith—such 
impulses that, if they are going to himself, they 
shall find that “ He is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we can ask or 
think.” Reason, faith, love, but the greatest 
of these is love. We cannot help thinking 
of the instinct in the young blade of grass, 
which presses past the hard clod—its great 
stone—and finds itself in the midst of sun- 
light and spring. 

It is a proof of the divinity of the Old 
Testament that, all through, it claims for its 





truth a future world-wide sway, but not on 
the limited Jewish system. This view never 
came from the natural Jewish mind. The 
nation crucified its Christ, because He de- 
clared for this view, and set the spiritual 
above the material. 

This also is a proof of the falsity of the 
Straussian theory, viz., that the character of 
Christ was created out of the popular mind. 
Where are the elements, either in the Jewish 
or Gentile mind, of that age, out of which 
this character could be produced? The 
Rabbinists exhibit the picture of the Jewish, 
the Classics of the Gentile mind, and the 
very men who are employed to delineate 
Christ’s character—John, Peter, Paul—are 
compelled slowly and, as it were, in spite of 
themselves, to embrace it. 





The theory of Strauss (Mythical Theory), 
so much talked of in our day, is that the 
Jews of Christ’s age had their imaginations 
excited by the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, and ready to crystallize into shape 
round any one likely to stand for a Messiah. 
Jesus of Nazareth appeared, a remarkable 
man and teacher, and to him their fancy 
attributed all the pictures of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is well to have in brief wherewith 
to answer this, and here are two reasons out 
of many more :— 

First, The Gospel histories can be traced 
to a period that allows no time for mythical 
development. Not to go beyond the New 
Testament, there are Epistles of Paul, such 
as the Romans, Galatians, and Corinthians, 
which even Strauss admits to be authentic, 
and which contain the same view of the life 
of Christ, in all its supernatural features, 
as is given in the four Gospels. Paul’s 
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| lifetime so crossed that of Christ that he 

| might have spoken with Him, and he cer- 

| tainly did converse on these things with 
| Christ’s chief disciples. When we take Paul’s 
| capability and opportunities of judgment, 
and his whole history as a witness tested in 
every way, his own words may still be ap- 
| plied to him that “he is set for the defence 
of the gospel.” 

Second, We have the most positive evi- 
| dence that the Christ of the New Testament 
| is not the Messiah whom the Jews, or his 

own disciples at first, expected. The ideal 
of the true Christ stands, indeed, in the Old 
| Testament, but it had been covered over and 
| hidden by false earthly hopes, till his real 
form became a phantasm to the best of his 
contemporaries, and they cried out for fear 
| of Him as if they had seen a spirit. Twice 
| He came from heaven, first in the grand 
history and revelations of the Old Test4ment, 
and then, when these were obscured, in the 
living reality of his own person. But in each 
case we can see that He did not grow out of 
the ordinary conception of humanity, but 
was impelled into it. 

That the true Old Testament view of 

| Christ ‘died away, before He came in person, 
serves still an important purpose. It secures 
for us two distinct and independent testi- 
monies in the Old Testament and the New. 
As witnesses are kept out of communication 
with each other in human law, so they are 
| held apart here by this Jewish misconception 
| of their own records. And yet, though they 
| had not a clear enough view of the Old Tes- 
tament Christ to create Him from it in their 


thought, they had enough to render them 
expectant, and some of them gained the true 
view at last, through the teaching of God's 
Spirit. They were enabled to recognise and 
verify that which they could not have dis- 
covered. In this respect it corresponds to 
the manner in which Revelation interprets 
the wants and intuitions of the soul of man, 
and is attested by them though these intui- 
tions have become obscured. It is part of 
|God’s great mode of proof on all moral 
questions—analogy—* that in the mouth of 
two witnesses every word may be established.” 


The opponents of the gospel are surprised 
that the laborious criticisms of Strauss, and 
the brilliant fancy pictures of Renan, do so 
little to destroy the power of the Christ of 
the Evangelists over the mass of Christian 
|people. They set it down to ignorance or 
prejudice that we do not know what these 
men have said, or do not weigh it. But they 
have never entered into the secret of Christ’s 
influence over the soul of Christians, nor do 
| they understand that nothing can obliterate 
Him but that which shall surpass Him. And 
so we can afford to wait. When men turn to 
| the simple history of the Evangelists, Christ’s 
| living form, with an etherial power, eludes 
|the hands of his assailants, as He himself 
| did those of the men of Nazareth, when they 
| would have cast Him headlong from the 
brow of the hill on which their city was 
built, “‘ but He, passing through the midst of 
them, went his way” (Luke iv. 30). 

JOHN KER. 





RECOLLECTION. 
WAVE-WORN boulder, with green sea-moss wrapping 


A silken mantle o’er its 


jagged sides ; 


And silvery seething waters softly lapping 
Through gulfs and channels hollowed by the tides: 


A lime-cliff overhead, o’erhanging grimly, 
A dash of sunlight on its breast of snow ; 


The white line of the breakers, stretching dimly. 
Along the narrow sea-beach down below : 


The grey waste of the waters, with one slender, 
Glimmering, golden ripple far away ; 

The haze of summer twilight, sweet and tender, 
Veiling the fair face of the dying day: 


The measured plash of surf upon the shingle, 

The ceaseless gurgle through the rocks and stones ;— 
No sound of struggling human life, to mingle 

With those mysterious and eternal tones. 
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No sound—no sound,—a hungry sea-mew only 
Breaking the stillness with her little cry ; 

And the low whisper, when ’tis all so lonely, 
Of soft south breezes as they wander by :— 


I see it all ; sweet dreams of it are thronging 
In full floods back upon my weary brain ; 
| To-night, in my dark chamber, the old longing 
Almost fulfils its very self again. 


The dying sunbeams, on the far waves glinting, 
Come like warm kisses to my lips and brow, 
| Soothing my spirit—all its grey thoughts tinting 
With tender shades of golden colour now. 


Alone and still, I sit, and think, and listen, 
Looking out westward o’er the darkening sea ; 

My seat the boulder where the spray-drops glisten, 
The tall white cliffs my regal canopy. 





And, as I sit, the fretting cares and sorrows, 

| Weighing so heavy when the work is done, 

The gloomy yesterdays and dim to-morrows, 
They slip away and vanish, one by one. 


Slip backward to the world that lies behind me, 
Ever by sinful footsteps overtrod ; 

And in this unstained world leave nought to bind me, 
This sweet world, filltd with the peace of God ! 


ALICE CAMPBELL. 





THE MARTYR OF NUKAPU. 
By THE EDITOR. 


| OX the zoth September, 1871, as the mis- 
| sionary ship Southern Cross lay opposite | 
| one of the coral islands of the South Pacific, 
trying in vain to make for the shore of the 
| inlet, a few canoes were observed hovering | 
about the reef; and thinking they might be | 
afraid to approach, the English missionary on 


to wait for some hours till the tide rose to 
cover the reef, they then observed two canoes 
coming towards them; one of the two cast 
off the other, and rowed back; the other, 
with a bundle in the middle, drifted towards 
them, and they rowed to it. Approaching 
cautiously, lest a man should be lying con- 








XUM 





board caused a boat to: be lowered, and with 
a few attendants pulled towards the canoes. 


_ Invited to enter one of them, and knowing | 
| from experience that to enter a canoe was a | 


| sure means of disarming suspicion, the mis- 





sionary complied, and was speedily borne to | 
the shore. The boat with his attendants kept | 
drifting about in company with the natives | 
for about half an hour, when suddenly a man 
stood up in one of the canoes, and calling 
out, “ Have you anything like this?” shot off 
a long arrow at the boat of the Southern Cross, | 
while his companions in the other canoes 
began to follow his example. The boat was | 
pulled back rapidly and was soon out of | 
range, but not before three out of the four 
men in it were struck; two of them to 
die afterwards of horrible tetanus. Obliged | 








cealed, one of them observed the shoes of 
the missionary, and then they saw that the 
bundle was his dead body. As they lifted 
it into their boat a yell rose from the 
shore. A placid smile was still on the face 
of the dead; a palm-leaf was fastened over 
the breast; and on examining the body, it 
was found to be marked by five wounds,— 
indicating that vengeance had been taken 
for the lives of five natives recently kidnapped 
and slain by an English “ kill-kill” ship. 

The missionary was John Coleridge Patte- 


| son, missionary bishop of Melanesia, elder 


son of the late Sir John Patteson, an English 
judge; a gentleman of high position and 
promise, who had been moved to devote 
himself to the life of a missionary, at a 
sacrifice which we deliberately believe to have 
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been about the greatest that has been made 
for such a purpose in modern times. The 
story of a very noble life is contained in the 
two bulky volumes which Miss Yonge has 
compiled by way of biography; but to all 
practical intents and purposes it has been 
buried under a colossal pile of twelve hun- 
dred pages, which in these days of rapid 
reading and perpetual succession of new 
books, does not help, but rather hinders Mr. 
Patteson’s life and character from becoming 
widely known. It looks imposing to find 
two thick volumes, enough to contain a dic- 
tionary of the English language, devoted to 
the life and labours of a missionary ; but a 
higher tribute to him, and a more valuable 
service to the public would have been ren- 
dered had the life of Patteson been com- 
prised in a volume like that of Henry Martyn, 
or John Williams, to both of whom, very 
different though they were, he bore no small 
resemblance. 

Coley Patteson, as he was called by his 
family and friends, was born in 1827, and 
enjoyed in his early life every advantage 
which birth, family connections, and educa- 
tion could supply. His father’s high cha- 
racter and professional eminence were re- 
warded by elevation to the bench at the 
early age of forty; his mother, a saintly 
woman, was taken away in his childhood, 
but left an indelible image on his heart ; his 
uncle, Sir John Coleridge, and other mem- 
bers of the Coleridge family, had much influ- 
ence over him, while two sisters and a brother, 
and sundry cousins, afforded ample scope for 
the exercise and development of his social 
affections. Eton was his school, and Balliol 
his Oxford College; afterwards he gained a 
fellowship at Merton. He was not remark- 
able for high scholarship, or even for great 
powers of application, but from the first his 
character had a remarkable charm, the charm 
which gentleness, purity, and kindliness 
always have. 

Here is what one of his intimate Oxford 
friends says of him, as he appeared at the 
university — Principal Shairp of St. An- 
drews :— 


*“‘ Patteson, as he was at Oxford, comes back to me 


as the representative of the very best kind of Etonian, ‘ 


with much good that he had got from Eton, with 
something better, not to be got at Eton or any other 
school. He had those pleasant manners and that 
perfect ease in dealing with men and with the world 
which are the inheritance of Eton, without the least 
tincture of worldliness. I remember well the look he 
then had, his countenance massive for one so young, 
with good sense and good feeling; in fact, full of 
character. For it was character more than special 
ability which marked him out from others, and made 





him, wherever he was, whether in cricket, in which 
he excelled, or in graver things, a centre round which 
others gathered. The impression he left on me was 
of quiet, gentle strength and entire purity, a heart 
that loved all things true and honest and pure, and 
would always be found on the side of these. We did 
not know, probably he did not know himself, the fire 
of devotion that lay within him, but that was soon to 
kindle and make him what he afterwards became.” 


From his childhood he had felt a silent 
regard for the life of a missionary, and in 
1841, having heard Mr. Selwyn, then just 
appointed Bishop of New Zealand, and now 
Bishop of Lichfield, preach in New Windsor 
parish church, he was deeply affected when 
he heard him talk of his “ going out to found 
a church, and then to die neglected and for- 
gotten.” Coley was at home when the 
Bishop of New Zealand came to his father’s 
house to take leave, and half in earnest, half 
in playfulness said, “ Lady Patteson, will you 
give me Coley?” She started, but did not 
say no; and when, independently of this, 
her son told her that it was his greatest wish 
to go with the bishop, she replied that if he 
kept that wish when he grew up, he should 
have her blessing and consent. 

He did keep the wish when he grew up; 
but his mother no longer lived to influence his 
choice, and the widowed condition of his 
father, whose infirmity of deafness was fast 
placing him in a peculiarly lonely condition, 
made the wrench all the greater when Coley 
determined to join Bishop Selwyn. Coley’s 
relation to his father is one of the most in- 
teresting and touching things in the bio- 
graphy, and throws more light than anything 
else on the intensity of the feeling that moved 
him to a missionary life. Sir John Patteson 
himself was a remarkable man. Of high in- 
tegrity, pure and lofty aims, deep though not 
exuberant affection, and sincere and steady 
piety, his love and respect for his son deep- 
ened as he grew up, while in like manner his 
son’slove and respect deepened forhim. It was 
a terrible conflict between the strongest feel- 
ings of both that the idea of Coley’s going to 
the South Seas as a missionary gave rise to. On 
the part of the young man duty was predomi- 
nant, but did duty require him to go to the 
heathen or to remain with his father and his 
family? ‘The father settled the question for 
him. To lose him, and that not for a time 
but for all time, was a terrible thought. But 
if the blessed Master called him to work in a 
remote part of his vineyard, was he for a 
moment to interpose even the cherished 
dream of his life, between his son and the 
desire of his Lord? Nothing can exceed in 
tenderness and beauty the references made 
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by the son in after years to his father’s spirit 
in being willing to give him up. “ Good- 
bye, once more, my dearest father,” writes 
the son in 1860. “ You will, I trust, receive 
this budget about the time of your birthday. 
How I think of you day and night, and how 
I thank you for all your love, and perhaps 
most of all not only letting me come to 
Melanesia, but for your great love in never 
calling me away from my work even to see 
your face once more on earth!” And again, 
the year after: “O my dear, dear father, 
God will bless you for all your love to me, 
and your love to Him in giving me to his 
service.” We say deliberately, we have sel- 
dom seen anything more beautiful than this, 
or more fitted to rebuke the selfishness of 
parents that won’t let their sons go abroad to 
work for their Lord. It is strange that one 
who could show so high and godlike a spirit, 
in not sparing his own son, should have had 
something like doubts and clouds around his 
own death-bed. “Faith and love I think I 
have, and have long had,” he writes close to 
his death in 1861, “ but I am not so sure that 
I have really repented for my past sins... . 
I have no assurance that I have fought the 
good fight like St. Paul, and that henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of gold; yet 
I have a full and firm hope that I am not 
beyond the pale of God’s mercy, and that I 
may have hold of the righteousness of Christ, 
and may bea partaker of that happiness which 
he has purchased for his own by his atoning 
blood.” Whence this strange hesitation, this 
lingering doubt as to his state? Sir John 
Patteson held high views of sacramentarian 
grace, and we think it may be observed that 
where such views prevail there often remains 
even in good men a measure of bondage— 
they do not usually attain to the simple and 
assured faith of those who grasp more directly 
the person of the Saviour. The very import- 
ance attached to the sacraments, as indispen- 
sable channels of grace, sometimes tends to 
obscure the view of the Gracious One whose 
grace they are held to convey. As aids to 
faith and seals of God’s covenant, their 
effect is most blessed ; but if they be exalted 
to a higher level they are more likely, as this 
case shows, to bring doubt than to chase it 
away. 

We have said that the finest thing in this 
memoir is Mr. Patteson’s willingness to serve 
Christ, even in so wild and barbarous a region 
as Melanesia; and it may be well to dwell 
for a little on some of the circumstances that 
illustrate this aspect of his character. The 
attractions of home were unusually strong. 





Feniton Court, his father’s house in Devon- 
shire, was a charming place, fitted to take a 
deep hold on his heart; the society to 
which he had access, as the son of an Eng- 
lish judge, was all that could be desired ; his 
fellowship at Merton brought him into easy 
contact with all that was intellectual and 
stimulating mn the university ; he had every 
prospect of usefulness ; he had fair prospects 
of promotion in the Church at home; he 
was beloved by his friends, and most warmly 
by the members of his family, among whom 
there subsisted that intense affection which 
lends such a pre-eminent charm to many of 
the Christian homes of Great Britain. He 
had been brought up, too, comfortably, not 
to say luxuriously, and was, on that account, 
the less adapted for the rough and often 
comfortless life of a European sojourning in 
the Southern Pacific. But, with one excep- 
tion, these sources of enjoyment in this 
country could have been easily surrendered. 
The one ard command was to forsake 
father and sister and brother, and to forsake 
them with but little prospect of ever again 
seeing them in the flesh. How did he bear 
it? From Auckland in New Zealand he 
writes to his sister (July 11, 1855) :— 

‘I do not doubt that I am where I ought to be. I 
do trust and think that God has given me this work 
to do; but I need earnest prayers for strength that I 
may doit. It is no light work to be suddenly trans- 
planted from a quiet little country district where 
every one knew me, and the prestige of dear father’s 
life and your, active usefulness among the people 
made everything smooth for me, to a work exceeding 
in magnitude anything that falls to the lot of an 
ordinary parish priest in England—in a strange land, 
among a strange race of men, in a newly forming and 
worldly society, with no old familiar notions and 
customs to keep the machine moving; and then to 
be made acquainted with such a mass of information 
respecting church government and discipline, educa- 
tional schemes, conduct of clergy and teachers, &c., 
&c. It is well that I am hearty and sound in health, 
or I should regularly be overwhelmed with it. Two 
texts I think of constantly: ‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might;’ ‘ Sufficient for 
the day,’ &c. I hardly dare to look forward to what 
my work may be on earth; I cannot see my way; 
but I feel sure that He is ordering it all, and I try to 
look on beyond the earth, when at length, by God’s 
mercy, we may all find rest.” 


On the details of his missionary work we 
have no space to dwell. At first he was 
under Bishop Selwyn ; but when it was re- 
solved to constitute Melanesia a missionary 
bishopric, he was appointed to the post at 
the early age of thirty-two. His time was 
spent between teaching the young persons 
whom he brought from the islands to be 
trained, and cruising about the islands in a 
mission-ship. One of the greatest privations 
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of his life was the absence of privacy. Far | 
on in his life he describes himself as sleeping | 
at night in a crowd ; lying down on a table | 
with an air-cushion for his pillow, with | 

natives scattered around him; thankful if 
they would only sleep and let him sleep, but | 
feeling it a sad infliction, just as he was get- | 
ting into sleep after a day of constant work, 


midable, desiring to be put through the 
theology of infant baptism. The Maories 
had a somewhat peculiar way of dividing 
gentlemen into two classes,—gentlemen-gen- 
tlemen, and pig-gentlemen. ‘Gentleman- 
gentleman thought nothing that ought to 
be done at all too mean for him; pig-gen- 
tleman never worked.” Patteson, it needs 
hardly to be said, belonged to the former of 
these orders. He was “his own servant on | 
all occasions ; and so far from shrinking from | 
mechanical labour when he was capable of | 
it, his regret was that he had not been 
trained for a great deal more. 


*T can hardly tell you,” he writes, ‘‘how much I 
regret not knowing something about the treatment of 
simple surgical cases. If when with W I had 
studied the practical—bled, drawn teeth, mixed medi- 
cines, rolled legs een it would have been 
worth something. am now just in a position to 
know what to =.* were I once more in England. 
Spend one day with old Fry the mason, another with 
_ Venn the carpenter, and two every week at the 

xeter Hospital, and not look on and see others 
work—there’s the mischief, do it one’s self. Make a 
chair, a table, a box; fit everything; help in every 
part of making and furnishing a house, that is, a 
cottage. Do enough of every part to help to do the 
whole. Begin by felling a tree; saw it into planks ; 
mixing lime, see the right proportion of sand, &c. ; 
know how to choose a good lot of timber ; fit handles 
for tools, &c. Every missionary ought to be a car- 
penter, a mason, something of a butcher, and a good 
deal of a cook. Suppose yourself without a servant, 
and nothing for dinner to-morrow but some potatoes 
in the barn, and a fowl running about the yard. 
That’s the kind of thing for a young fellow going into 
a new country to imagine for himself. If a little 
knowledge of glazing could be added, it would be a 
grand thing, just enough to fit in panes to window 
frames, which last, of course, he ought to make him- 
self, Much of this cannot be done for you. To 
know how to tinker a bit is a good thing, else your 
only saucepan or tea-kettle may be lying by you use- 
less for months. In fact, if I had known all this 
before, I would have just ‘been ten times as useful as 
I am now.” 


In addition to these requisites, it appears 
that a missionary ought, on occasion, to add 
those of a prime minister and lawgiver. But 
it would be the most unwarrantable inference 
possible that in Mr. Patteson’s view the 
great business of the missionary was to ad- 
vance civilisation. If this had been all, it 
would have been hard indeed for him to tear 








to be roused by a native either asking a| 
frivolous question, or, what was more for- | 
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himself £ from atene ‘iil father and sister a 


brother, and lead the life of an exile among | 
Mr. Patteson had the true mis- | 


barbarians. 
sionary heart. His longings, his dreams, his 
| prayers, were all for the conversion of men’s 
hearts to God through faith in his Son ; his 
| plans, his studies, his labours, were directed 
! to no inferior end; ; and when a measure of 
success was vouchsafed, and the hope of 
higher blessing was raised, his joy was over- 
flowing and unbounded. There can hardly 
be a better proof of a Christ-like spirit than 
this seeing of the travail of his soul and 
being satisfied. How unbounded is his 
complacency in a few native children in 
whom he began to see the spark of the 
heavenly life !— 

‘“‘MY DEAREST SISTERS,—The first letter of the 
new year (January I, 1863) to you! Thank God 
for bringing us to see it! It is I P.M., and at 4.30 P.M. 
six dear children, from twenty-two to fourteen, are to be 


| baptized. Everything, in one sense, is done ; how 
very little in the other and higher sense! May 


them! 
full for words. 
litle notes with questions that they scarcely dare 
trust themselves to speak about. You will thank 
God for giving me such comfort, such blessings, and 
such dear children. Sarawia and Woleg are older 
than the other four; B old in mind, and manly 
in character. I like to look at him as a father at his 
first-born grown into vigorous manhood. His little 
wife, soon to be called Mary, i is what Pena was tome. 
Can I say more? Yes, indeed, she is even more. 
Then come Tagalana and Pasvorang, who are as 
loveable dear boys as ever were, boys that one can 
be fond of, and yet feel a respect for. How great a 
mercy is this! how unexpected! May God make me 
humble and patient through it all!” 





Mr. Patteson had not only a warm love, 
but a deep regard for the natives of these 
islands, Every savage, he would say, is a 
“man Friday,” if he is properly handled. 
He did not like them to be called barbarians. 


him ; 
ceived the spirit of Christ, his emotion was 
overwhelming. 

And when he thought of their becoming in 
turn missionaries to their countrymen, and of 
such a blessing coming on their labours that 
these fair islands would be won to Christ, and 
Christian peace, purity,and joy would gladden 
and elevate their whole fellowship, his privi- 
lege in having had a share in such a work 
seemed greater than a sinful mortal could ever 
have hoped to enjoy. 

The sacramentarian tinge that colours 
these volumes, with a few other things 
of a similar kind, indicates the strength of 
the traditions, and the powerful influence of 
| the personal friendships under which Bishop 











Almighty God pour the fulness of his blessing upon | 
I sit and look at them, and my heart is too 
They sit with me, and bring their | 





The young were particularly engaging to | 
and when it seemed that they had re- | 
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| same field, and were labouring in the same 
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Patteson was brought up. For our own part, 
we have been taught, and we think from 
above, when we find a man serving his | 
Master with earnest and exemplary devoted- | 
ness, to accept thankfully what is good about 
him, even though we cannot accept all. We 
cannot but see too,.that while Bishop Patte- 
son, as one of his intimate friends remarked, | 
“looked upon the Church of England as the | 
best of all possible churches in constitution | 
and doctrine, and seemed surprised that 
there should be any difference of opinion on 
this point, he was a man who 








* Glowed with social tenderness 
And love for all mankind.’ 


He always had a kind word for the mission- 
aries of other churches who occupied the 


cause.” 

In illustration, we may notice his friendly 
and highly favourable account of the mission 
station of Mr. Inglis at Anaiteum, or that of 
Mr. Gordon at Erromango. The latter case 
especially excites a vivid interest in the 
readers of this volume from the similarity of 
the fate of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon to that of 
Bishop Patteson himself. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon had been visited 
on every voyage of the Southern Cross during 
their three years’ residence there, and there 
was a warm regard between them and the 
bishop. It was then a great shock to hear 
a Nengoné man call out from a sandal-wood 
vessel, lying in Dillon’s bay, that they had 
both been killed ! 

It was but too true. The Erromango 
people had been little inclined to listen to 
Mr. Gordon’s warnings, and he, a young and 
eager man, had told them that to persevere 
in their murders and idolatries would bring 
a judgment uponthem. When, therefore, the 
scourge of sickness came, as at Anaiteum, 
they connected him with it ; and it was plain 
from his diary that he had for some months 
known his life to be in danger, but he had 
gone among them fearlessly, like a brave 
man, doing his best for the sick. 

On May 20, 1861, he was in a little wood, 
putting up a house instead of one which had 
been blown down by a hurricane, and he had 
sent his few faithful pupils to get grass for the 
thatch. Nine natives from a village about 
three hours’ walk came to the house where 
his wife was, and asked for him. She said he | 
was in the little wood. They went thither, | 
and while eight hid themselves in the bush, | 
one went forward and asked for some calico. | 
Mr. Gordon took a bit of charcoal, and wrote | 





| on a bit of wood directions to his wife to give 


the bearer some cotton, but the man insisted 
that he must come himself to give out some 
medicine for a sick man. Mr. Gordon com- 
plied, walking in front as far as the place 
where lay the ambush, when the man struck 
him with a tomahawk on the spine, and he 
fell with a loud scream, while the others 
leaping out fell upon him with blows that 
must have destroyed life at once, yelling and 
screaming over him. Another went up to 
the house. Mrs. Gordon had come out, 
asking what the shouts meant. “ Look there !” 
he said, and as she turned her head, he struck 
her between the shoulders, and killed her as 
soon as she had fallen. 

On 7th June, eighteen days after, Bishop 
Patteson read the burial service over the 
grave, with many solemn and anxious thoughts 
regarding the population, now reduced to 
2,500, and in a very wild condition. 

Ten years later, and Bishop Patteson was 
himself enrolled in the noble army of the 
martyrs, along with the friends whom he loved 
and lamented. 

From his first coming out as a missionary 
he had never returned home, though he had 
experienced a very severe illness, nor had he 
seen in the flesh the face of any of those 
whom he counted most dear. In 1871 the} 
New Zealand bishops sent him a letter urging 
him to go to England, but he could not en- | 
tertain the proposal, partly owing to the state 
of his mission, and especially his schools, and 
partly because he felt that he must exercise 
special vigilance over both Fiji and Queens- 
land. The reason for this vigilance was that 
a kind of slave-trade had sprung up, and he 
dreaded the effects of it on the spirit of the 
natives. Both in Queensland and in Fiji a 
great demand had arisen for native labour, 
and certain vessels were engaged in bringing 
labourers from the various islands, and land- 
ing them at these places. From fair means 
they proceeded to foul to induce the natives 
to emigrate, and sometimes they would sink 
canoes, pick up the men as they struggled in 
the water, place them by force on board, and 
compel them to emigrate. When resistance 
was offered violence would sometimes be re- 
sorted to, and lives sacrificed. Bishop Pat- 
teson looked with horror on such proceed- 
ings. Even when the traffic was carried on 
in a lawful way, it had very undesirable 
results, for when the natives returned after a 
few years’ service with the settlers in Queens- 
land or Fiji, they came back with guns and 
irregular habits, and were very far indeed 
from disposed to a life of industry and con- 
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tentment. But the force and fraud which | month he wrote Bishop Selwyn, “ And 
were becoming connected with the trade | now what will the next few days bring 
were exciting the passions of the natives, and |forth? It may be God's will that the 
they were watching for opportunities of | opening for the Gospel may be given to us 
revenge. Bishop Patteson felt the import-! now. Sometimes I feel as if I were almost 
ance of the crisis, and resolved to watch too importunate in my longings for some 
accordingly. In September he was cruising | beginning here; and I try not to be im- 
near the Santa Cruz group, where he knew | patient, and to wait his good time, knowing 
there was danger. On the roth of that | that it will come when it is the fulness of time. 




















Then again, I am tempted to think, if not 
soon, if not now, the trading vessels will make 
it almost impossible, as men think, to obtain 
any Opening here. But I am on the whole 
hopeful, though somewhat faint-hearted.” 

Next day was the fatal 2zoth. The night 
came when he could no more work. 

Eulogy on such a life were mere imperti- 


Christ, were manifest in every chapter of it. 
We look on it with a reverence which only a 
very few lives, even in Christian annals, in- 
spire. Whether Westminster Abbey, or any 
other of our great memorial temples, shall 
proclaim it to posterity we cannot tell; but 
amid the profusion of monuments on their 
walls, it would be difficult to find any that 





nence. The life of Christ, and the love of | told the story of a nobler life. 






































| summons comes to another service. 
| enduring frame, which had proved so good a servant 


| domestic type—a hero of simple nature, and easy, 
| kindly manners. 


| and to the other; so that in a sense he went into the 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
OUR GREAT TRAVELLER’S LAST JOURNEY. 


IVINGSTONE has reached the better home. It 
was hard for us to believe that we should never 
again see or hear him in this world, for when the 
report of his death some years ago proved false, and 
when Stanley brought us word how he found him, an 
undefined impression took hold on us that he carried 
a charmed life; we reckoned confidently that he 
would return to his native land, and that the evening 
of his life would be serene. It has pleased God that 
he should go straight from Africa to his reward. It 
is impossible for us not to mourn. Our instincts 
cannot do otherwise, even though our faith assures 
us that with him it is far better. The dark side of 
death haunts us—the unequal struggle with the foe, 
the sadness of leaving his work unfinished, the vain 
longing for the presence of his children when he felt 
that he must die. Like Moses, he is denied the final 
triumph of a long and laborious life. He is near 
enough to see it, yet he must not enjoy it. The 
And the much- 


to the heroic spirit that dwelt in it, returns to its native 
element—dust to dust, earth to earth, ashes to ashes. 

In Livingstone, we all felt that we had a personal 
friend. He was a true hero, but a hero of the 


We did not worship him afar off, 
we got very near to him, and while we admired him, 
we loved him. We felt under a kind of personal 
obligation to him. The cause of the slave and the 
cause of Christ were ours as well as his ; we were 
under the very same obligations as he was to the one 


wilds of Africa as our representative and almost as 
our substitute, to fulfil obligations which we equally 
with him lay under. And now that he has died, he 
has in a sense died for us. He has fallen in fulfil- 
ment of a duty that lay upon the universal Church, 
in the performance of a loving office in which all 
Christendom had a share. He went to see what 
could be done for the most unhappy and oppressed 
section of the human family, what could be done for 
their deliverance from a bondage to which that of the 
Israelites in Egypt was comparatively light. No one 





can imagine that his ultimate aim was to settle the 
line of a water-shed, or the source'of a river. Such | 
questions were but the preliminaries of a far higher 
problem. To sweep the slave-trade from Africa ; to 
lift from the Negro the incubus that has been his 
curse for generations, and give him a fair chance of | 
hearing the angels’ song, and submitting himself to | 
the authority of Christ—was the great scope of all his | 
efforts. His immediate object was but the first part | 
of a process of which the bearings went ae | 
things seen and temporal to the things unseen and | 
eternal, 


III. N.s. 


| the continuation of that first mighty impulse. 


It is a remarkable illustration of the manifoldness 
of the Christian service that Livingstone could be 
regarded as serving the same Master and aiding the 
same work with those who deal directly with men’s 
souls and urge them to flee from the wrath to come. 
There are many members in one body, and all mem- 
bers have not the same office; “and herein is that 
saying true, One soweth and another reapeth.” It 
was not Livingstone’s special function to deal directly 
with souls, and point them to the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world; it was rather his 
office to prepare the way of the people, cast up 
the highway, gather out the stones, and lift up a 
standard for the people. And now that he is gone, 
the cause of the negro must be dearer to us than ever. 
Africa must be cherished more carefully in our hearts ; 
the slave-trade swept into the bottomless pit; the 
missionary and the teacher sent out in greater num- 
bers and supported with heartier prayers; England 
must haste to the rescue, and show that it is yet true 
of her Lord,—** He shall judge the poor of the people; 
He shall save the children of the needy; and shall 
break in pieces the oppressor.” 


EVANGELISM IN SCOTLAND. 


There are as yet no symptoms of the awakening in 
Edinburgh and other places, proving like the morning 
cloud and the early dew. Dundee and Glasgow have 
begun to be moved in like manner; but of the places 
in Scotland or on its borders, where the new life has 
been apparently most abundant, Berwick-on-Tweed 
probably bears the palm. The amount of interest felt 
there has been very great. While in Edinburgh 
large strata of society have not been touched by the 
movement, or touched only in the case of units, in 
Berwick an approach has at least been made towards 
a universal impression. There has been more of the 
aspect of a whole community awed and stirred by the 
felt presence of an invisible Power. Dr. Cairns, who 
has so long exercised his ministry in Berwick, has 
thrown himself into the movement with extraordinary 
heartiness and interest. One whose fame stands so 
high as a scholar, a philosopher, and a divine, would 
not be found approving of a work springing only from 
excited feelings and a morbid exercise of the imagina- 
tion. The following passages from a paper lately 
read by him convey his idea of the nature of the 
movement :— 

‘‘ The whole town—a sixth or seventh part of whose 
population was gathered together—was struck at 
once; and all that has followed has been more or _ 

or 
days a shadow of awe rested upon the place. Anxiety 
was, to some extent, in every breast; and many in- 
quirers hastened to ask the question, ‘What must I 
do to be saved ?’” 


In regard to the kind of addresses delivered, Dr. 
Cairns said :— 
‘*T have now been a minister of Christ for more 
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than twenty-eight years, and have listened to all 
varieties of preaching—in many sanctuaries and in 
other places—but more powerful, passionate, soul- 
stirring exhortations and appeals than I have heard 
night after night in this place, I do not expect to hear 
in this world; and I feel how tremendous will be the 
responsibility if all this has been passed through by 
any one in vain. It has been to the glory of our God 
and Saviour that this Exchange—so often filled with 
other echoes—has resounded with the glorious gospel, 
that its walls and roof have given back the hallelujahs 
of multitudes, not a few of whom have joined in the 
praise as a “new song,’ and that nightly on the floor 
and in the retiring-rooms there have knelt with their 
iritual advisers, those who were struggling out of 
ness and sin into the marvellous light of Christ’s 
kingdom. "Whatever becomes of the future, these 
things belong to the history of the past; and they will 
be memorable as showing the power of a revived 
Christianity to lay its hand upon all things, and subdue 
and consecrate all to Christ. Truly wonderful has 
been the attendance for nearly 2 month on these 
nightly meetings. With a very few exceptions, the 
Exchange has been filled and repeatedly crowded 
with more than fifteen hundred auditors; nor has this 
been dependent to any-very marked degree on 4he 
pa of strangers, for some very. large. meetings 
ave been addressed by local brethren alone; and the 
unfailing attendance and deep attention can only be 
ascribed to the presence of the Spirit of God.” 


His testimony as to the election, and the absence 
of intemperance, is very striking :— 


“¢ Through the ten days of the elections the attend- 
ance never declined ; and on the night of the termi- 
nation of the contest, a minister from a distance told 
me that he passed through a crowd of four hundred, 
addressed by one noble lord on the issue of the poll, 
to enter the Exchange, and find. to his joy a crowd 
three times as large listening to another member of 
the peerage preaching Christ, and exhorting his hearers 
to make their own calling and election for eternity 
sure. These things are mentioned to the glory of God, 
who heard the earnest prayers of many people, that 
the election might not sweep away spiritual impres- 
sions, and made it pass without a single case of intem- 
perance chargeable to any resident in the locality 
coming before the magistrates in the election week. 
In the preceding week there was but one case, and in 
the first week after the awakening there was none at 
all. These facts open upa vista into the future of the 
most cheering kind, and show that. Christ’s name 
needs only to be exalted to banish every crime and 
vice from the face of the earth.” 

In Edinburgh, a singularly touching impression was 
produced when. it was found that several of the un- 
fortunate people who were killed or wounded in the 
dreadful railway collision near Linlithgow had got 
spiritual benefit at the recent meetings. In the case 
of a young girl of seventeen, who survived the acci- 
dent in a terribly shattered condition, the story of her 
religious change was singularly impressive. Only a 
month before she had been roused to: anxiety and had 
come to the Saviour. The single month of her spi- 
ritual life had been a wonderfully bright and happy 
one, and so fond was she of the hymns that had been 
sung that when the accident happened, her hymn- 
book was in her hand. A very favourite hymn, “‘ The 
gates ajar for me,” was open, and when the débris 
of the accident were cleared away, the book was 





found stained with her blood. Amid grievous anguish, 
her last hours were hours of sweet mental tran- 
quillity, and earnest thoughts about the welfare of 
others. Seldom has a case of simple Christian trust, 
under the most appalling circumstances, been nar- 
rated with such effect to a great meeting. It seemed 
as if the spirit of the sainted girl was diffused through 
the whole assembly, and all. felt how blessed the 
presence of the Saviour can make the dying sufferer. 
It was known that others of the sufferers. were Chris- 
tians. One was proceeding from London to Ross- 
shire to bury his father, and was killed on the spot, 
to the inexpressible grief of his widowed mother. 
The appalling nature. of the catastrophe caused a 
peculiar feeling of relief to be experienced in con- 
nection with every case where there was power given 
to say, “‘O Death, where.is thy sting?” 


THE MISSION IN LONDON. 


The great effort in London to rouse the masses by 
an organized mission on. the largest scale has been 
viewed in various lights. The bishops gave it their 
imprimatur; the press looked on it with mingled 
feelings; and some clergymen. of undoubted earnest- 
ness expressed their dislike.. It is, of course, not 
wonderful that there should be such. difference of 
opinion. But a distinction must be drawn between 
the objections of those: who regard such move- 
ments from the worldly point.of view, and:those who 
may heartily favour their greatends. That the former 
should: condemn them is very natural.. And as they 
undoubtedly: present some questionable features, it is 
not to be wondered at if some good men. also view 
them with hesitation, and. even with aversion. Con- 
stitutionally they are in favour of what is.solid, calm, 
deliberate; and cannot make up their minds to 
patronise what seems.to be impulsive, sensational, and 
superficial. 

Two classes of objections were urged ta the London 
missions; one, that they were. to be used in the 
interest of the confessional, by drawing to it all who 
might receive any spiritual impressions at the meetings 
for worship and exhortation; the other, that by 
feeding hasty, excited, superficial. feeling, they were 
likely to foster a great deal of what was unreal and 
imaginary, sure to be followed ere long by a reaction 
corresponding to the magnitude of the excitement. 

As to the confessional, the reply of the bishops was 
that such an abuse of the movement would be greatly 
against their wishes, and they,could only appeal to the 
better feelings of those concerned not ta turn the 
movement to any such use. 

As to the other objection, it was replied, that if 
such.a movement were to be carried on by a body 
which had in its usual services little or no check to 
excitement and superficial emotion, the objection to it 
would be valid ; but in the Church of England there 
was such a strong current running ‘in the direction o: 
order, calmness, and deliberation that the danger 
apprehended was reduced toa minimum. In fact the 
movement was justified on the very ground that in 
the ordinary procedure of the Church everything tended 
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so much to calm and quiet deliberation. It is hardly 
fair to compare the movement with those meetings 
which bodies that deal systematically in excitement 
are accustomed to hold. A little occasional excite- 
ment in religion is in fact a good thing, provided 
there is an abundance of what may be called the more 
sober methods and influences. And the presence and 
active influence of sober-minded and cautious men in 
such movements is the best means of checking the 
excesses the dread of which often keeps them away. 

We cannot at present go into the details of the 
London movement; much good, we believe, has been 
done, and much pains will be taken to turn it to per- 
manent benefit. Anything that stirs the vast com- 
munity of London in.a wholesome way deserves special 
thanksgiving. There could be no brighter omen for 
the Christianity of the whole world than the conver- 
sion of the great metropolis of Britain into a New 
Jerusalem. 


SYMPATHY WITH BISMARCK, 


The meetings held in London to express sympathy 
with the Emperor of Germany and his minister have 
acquired great additional importance from the view of 
them taken in Germany. They have been regarded 
as the enthusiastic utterance of the great Protestant 
soul of Great.Britain, cheering on the Emperor and 
his minister in their career of opposition to Rome, 
and have given corresponding encouragement to those 
exalted combatants. Little account has been taken of 
the question, how far the recent meetings have ex- 
pressed the voice of the whole nation, or what parts 
of the nation either oppose it or demur to it. Yet 
it is fair to observe that it does not express the views 
ofsome. For example, Archbishop Manning and his 
followers are, of course, utterly opposed ; the Ritual- 
ists hold back ; and even of those whose sound Pro- 
testant feeling cannot be doubted some are of opinion 
that the laws of toleration are not duly respected by 
Bismarck, and that the course he is following amounts 
to persecution. 

It may be well to explain that those who defend 
Bismarck hold that the question involved is not merely 
a religious one, and is not to be settled on the prin- 
ciples of religious toleration. The Church of Rome 
has.always shown a tendency to interfere with what is 
properly the province of the civil ruler, and to insist 
on a control over certain civil matters, such as mar- 
riage, education, and even the trial of ecclesiastical 
persons when they have broken the laws. She has 
often, too, through the Jesuits, manifested an inter- 
meddling propensity in the whole affairs of States, 
and set in motion a system of intrigue and scheming 
which has generally been. attended with the most dis- 
agreeable and even disastrous results. 

The question is, Is this what she is now doing 
in Germany? Those liberals who look to the 
general principles of toleration, and find that they 
have been violated by the Emperor and his. minister, 
overlook the other view, and, whether they mean it 
or not, would seem to say, that anybody, hoisting 
the flag of religion, is entitled to. be exempted from 





all civil restraint, since conscience ought at all times 
to be respected, and no violence done to its demands. 

But those who think that under the name of reli- 
gion, and especially when her affairs are conducted by 
Jesuits, the Church of Rome conceals designs con- 
trary to the freedom of the State, and the rights of 
the people, sympathize very cordially with Bismarck 
and the Emperor in their present position. 

Generally, the feeling of the country, so far as it 
is sound and Protestant is one of approval, and in 
many instances hearty commendation of Bismarck’s 
attitude. But on the other hand, there is a drawback 
in many minds from the fear that he is going too far, 
and there is a strong conviction on the part of some 
that it would be better to sever all connection be- 
tween the State and the Church, and let the idea of 
the late Cavour be worked out—a free Church in a 
free State. 

One thing certainly must be regarded:as utterly out 
of the question, the cry of the ultramontanists for the 
principles of toleration. If there be any secret-satis- 
faction beyond what is expressed at the present time, 
it is that the ultramontane party are experiencing that 
‘¢ with what measure they mete, it shall be measured'to 
them again.” Or rather that a homceopathic dose is 
being administered to them of what,’whenever they 
had the power, they used to deal out to-heretics with 
such tremendous violence and cruelty. 

‘We have read,” says one of our daily papers, 
** more or less of European history, and have carried 
away from that study a tolerably strong impression 
that the Church which assumes to hold the keys of 
heaven has never shown the smallest shadow of regard 
for the ‘rights of conscience’ of anybody who differed 
from her doctrines, or opposed her authority, and that 
for more than a thousand years—in fact, so long-as it 
was possible for her to do so—she cursed and banned, 
imprisoned, tortured, and burnt Moors, Jews, Ana- 
baptists, and Protestants in a manner which we have 
been accustomed in common parlance to describe by 
the term of ‘persecution,’ nay, of very cruel persecu- 
tion indeed. The Albigenses and Waldenses of old, 
the Moors and Jews in Spain, the Protestants in the 
Low Countries, the Huguenots in France, and our 
own martyrs in the time of Mary and her clerical 
advisers, Bonner and Gardiner, were all, as we should 
say, ‘ persecuted’ in a much more vigorous way, and 
their ‘ rights of conscience’ considerably more ‘ forci- 
bly violated’ than by the fines and imprisonments 
with which the Falk Laws threaten to visit the pro- 
ceedings of Archbishop Ledochowski and his fellow 
recalcitrants.”’ 

This is no.doubt the prevalent feeling among Pro- 
testants, although at the same time some cannot but 
feel that Bismarck’s.rough hand is not the one likely 
to adjust intricate questions between the ecclesiastical 
and the civil power. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
BIBLE COLPORTAGE IN CONTINENTAL COUNTRIES. 
The National Bible Society of Scotland have just 
issued their anuual Report. While it tells much the 
usual tale of Bibles sold and circulated through the 
ordinary agencies, it has some interesting details of 
the work of colportage. Our readers know well how 
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steadily we have advocated colportage in this maga- 
zine, as one of the best subsidiary means in countries 
like our own of promoting the circulation of whole- 
some literature among the people. In foreign coun- 
tries it has often another function—that of introducing 
the Word of God, and inducing the people to acquire 
and read it. The Report has several interesting 
incidents in connection with this. The very countries 
that some years ago were most thoroughly closed 
against the circulation of the Bible, now furnish very 
interesting narratives of its success. Local revivals 
of religion have occurred in more than one, and occa- 
sionally have been due to a single copy of the Bible. 
An instance of this kind is referred to in the following 
notice of 


Recent District-Revivals in France. 

‘¢In the Yonne, in La Niévre, and in the Marne, 
remarkable revivals of religion have occurred. In 
the Yonne the Evangelical Society of France had 
recently sixty-five preaching-stations, of which seven 
only were churches, and fifty-eight dancing-réoms 
turned to a nobler use. In twelve villages round 
Tonnerre seven hundred heads of families have ap- 
plied for preaching. At Troissy, in the Marne, a 
movement, which began in the reading of a solitary 
Bible, carried to the village by a good woman who, 
after living in a pastor’s family, had returned to this 
her native district, has resulted in the formation of a 
Christian community. One name affixed to the 
procés-verbal, in which one hundred persons declared 
their adhesion to the Reformed Church, was that of 
a man who, some months before, disgusted with 
Romanism and ignorant of any purer faith, had 
signed himself ‘ pagan’ in the Government census- 
paper. On Sabbath, July 27th, one of the secretaries 
of the society (Mr. Slowan) had an opportunity of 
assisting at the installation of the first Protestant 
pastor, settled in modern times, over a church in 
La Niévre, in the commune of St. Andeline, where 
two-thirds of the people have left the Romish 
Church. This movement, like that of Troissy, is 
spreading to neighbouring villages. Both Niévre 
and Marne were formerly largely Protestant. La 
Charité, through which your secretary drove on his 
way to the second village affected, is famous for its 
defence against the armies of the League. And, in 
the Marne, within a radius of forty-five miles, there 
were once seven churches served by eleven pastors. 
Persecution stamped out almost every vestige of 
Protestantism. But now the vine which the enemy 
cut down to the root is sending forth fresh shoots, 
and ‘the new wine is found in the cluster.’ ” 


Colportage in Austria. 

During recent years a striking change has occurred 
in Transylvania. Mr. Reidel, who for seven years 
laboured in Transylvania as a colporteur-evangelist, 
in connection with the American and Foreign Chris- 
tian Union (which has now abandoned its work in 
Europe), gives a striking account of the change which 
has occurred within a comparatively short period in 
Transylvania. He says :— 





“T visited this region three years ago, when I 
found well-filled barns, easy times, and a people 
spiritually asleep, or given over to infidelity. When 
offering Bibles for sale I would hear the remark, 
* These are antiquated books. We have no children, 
and no use for a Bible.’ Still the seed of the Word 
was scattered, and a tract at least was left in every 
house. But what a change do I now find! The 
tranquil, well-ordered aspect of things must strike 
every observer. No work-people engaged on the 
Sabbath, crowds thronging the house of God; no 
scornful voice or infidel remark. This is the Lord’s 
doing. During these three years the angel of death 


has gone forth on his dread errand, and now, in the | 
largest towns, where I could hardly find occupation | 


for two days, I am not ready to leave after eight days’ 
busy labour. 
divine things, and constant opportunities are given to 
read and speak out of the Word. In Schassburg I 
was told of the serious illness of a linen merchant, a 
Roman Catholic, who three years ago had bought a 
Slavonian Bible from me. What was my joy to dis- 


cover that, through reading the Word of God, he had | 


found peace and joy in believing! How he delighted 
in the Psalms!” 

Of another colporteur’s work we have the following 
notices :— 

‘‘ Offering a Hebrew Old Testament to a Jewish 








The people cannot hear enough about | 


teacher, he was told to his surprise, ‘I have one of || 


those, but I want a German New Testament.’ The 
choice was made, and this son of Abraham at once 
began to read with eagerness the story of redeeming 
love. A Roman Catholic would have nothing but a 
copy of Luther’s Bible, exclaiming, ‘It was not in 
vain that Luther thundered against the Pope and 
Rome. The wounds he made were deadly and never 
to be healed.’ Ina town on the Danube, visited in 
November, Mr. Will found a Roman Catholic woman 
who asked if he could sell her ‘ The Key to Heaven.” 


Opening a Bible he read to her the eighth chapter of | 


the Epistle to the Romans. She listened with breath- 
less attention, and when he finished cried, ‘That 
precious Book must be mine at whatever cost. Such 
words I never heard before.’ ‘The price,’ says the 
colporteur, ‘was paid, and she departed clasping her 
treasure with eagerness, and calling down every bless- 
ing on the Bible Society.’ ” 


Colportage in Belgium.—Revival at Douvrain. 


The work of revival at Douvrain and Heschies, | 


which owes so much to the labours of Colporteur 
Benjamin Vanderhaagen, continues to prosper. Mr. 
Slowan spent one night in the village when on his 
way home from France this year. It was the night 
of the usual prayer-meeting; and the little church 
was almost filled with a congregation of a hundred and 
fifty men and women, who, after a long day in the 
harvest-field, gathered together at evening time to 
sing and pray and hear the Word, of which three 
years ago they were wholly ignorant. Next day your 
deputy, accompanied by the Evangelist Mr. Gregoire, 
by Vanderhaagen, and Colporteur Lemaire, from Va- 
lenciennes, visited several of the families, Passing 
one house, Vanderhaagen said,” “‘Here I sold the 
first Bible in Douvrain, and there is no fruit from it 
yet:”? ‘*The first shall be last.” Entering a neigh- 
bouring dwelling, the husband was in a moment deep 
in theological talk with the pastor. Some difficulty 
had troubled him, The Bible was reached down 
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from the shelf that it might be explained. The wife 
busied herself in hospitabie cares, throwing in a word 
now and again. Opposite sat the grandmother, bent, 
and well-nigh blind with age, but with a smile on her 
wrinkled face that seemed to tell of inward peace. 
Some months before she had come to live with her 
son here, and had scarcely crossed the threshold ere 
she begged for instruction in the new religion they 
had found at Douvrain. She now rejoiced in a 
Saviour found at the eleventh hour: ‘ The last shall 
be first.” But it is impossible to indicate more fully, 
within the limits of the report, the impression made 
as to the reality.and power of Bible work in these Bel- 
gian villages. The end of a farmer’s barn at Hes- 
chies has now been fitted up as a church, and was 
opened for divine worship on the 15th August. One 
report of the colporteurs intimates that out of thirty- 
seven Bibles sold nearly the whole were large-type 
copies, bought by families newly brought to the 
gospel here and at Maubraije. 


Difficulties in Italy. 


‘‘ The contest between infidelity and Popery,” says 
Dr. Stewart, ‘‘ waxes stronger every year in this 
country. It has command of all the public press with 
the exception of the clerical papers, and they attack 
religion whenever an opportunity offers. The Pope 
and all his adherents, whether clerical or lay, adhere 
to the Syliabus which the Pope published some years 
ago, and which condemns all progress, material or 
spiritual ; and society is divided between these narrow 
views and the opinions of Strauss, Renan, and Tom 
Paine. It is a remarkable circumstance that there has 
been no Old-Catholic movement in Italy, and that the 
example of Germany, Switzerland, and of individuals 
from France, has not been more largely followed even 
by the laity. They laugh the Church to scorn, and so 
have done with it, until the time for dying comes; 
then the priest is sought for to put them in order for 
passing to another world.” 


The Directors have agreed to join a committee of 
the Waldensian Church in a trial engagement of a 


Colporteur-Evangelist—an experiment to which they | 


have often been urged in relation to Roman Catholic 
countries, where the Bible is so little known, and 
where known, so little understood. 


Spain—Colportage in Salamanca. 

Amid abounding indifference in the Spanish penin- 
sula, instances of an encouraging kind occasionally 
occur. A colporteur of the name of Juan Morales 
makes the following statement :— 

*‘As an exception to many towns in which the 
gospel has been received with indifference, even 
though fair sales were often made, I ought to mention 
Villaescusa, the first village in the province of Zamora, 
a league from Fuente del Sanco. Of it I may say 
that it has received the good news with enthusiasm. 
And why? Last year, in the fair at Fuente del 
Sanco, I sold two Bibles for this village. These two 
solitary grains of wheat fell into good ground and 
soon brought forth much fruit. The two purchasers 
went about little short of proclaiming in the streets 
what they read in their Bibles. So that when I came 
this year I had no need to go from house to house as 
in other places, but in the first house sold every copy 
I had with me, and when I went back for more it was 








impossible to get out of the inn, so completely was it 
filled with men and women desirous to purchase. 
There were present the Alcalde, his secretary, the 
doctor, the schoolmaster, and other principal people. 
I sold some forty Bibles and Testaments, and one 
hundred Gospels. During the sale the flow of ques- 
tions never ceased, and I was only too full of joy to 
answer them, speaking of the love of Christ, and re- 
commending them to read the Holy Book. Two 
curas walked to and fro a little way off, looking at 
their flock with small tenderness, but seeing that it 
was a question involving the whole village, they bit 
their lips and said nothing.” 


PROGRESS OF THE ALT-CATHOLICS. 

The eyes of the Christian world continue to follow 
with deep interest the latest of the bodies which have 
ceased to revolve round the centre of Rome. Several 
characteristic traits have recently come before the 
public. 

Among these is a manifesto from the Alt-Catholics 
of North Germany, earnestly calling on all the friends 
of trath and freedom to support the Government in 
its hard conflict with ultramontanism. Ultramon- 
tanism, it declares, has for its kernel the Romanisation 
of the entire Catholic Church, and its subjugation to 
Roman forms; and the dogma of the 18th July, 
1870—the Infallibility of the Pope—is merely an 
attempted legalisation and defence of all that is corrupt, 
and of the Jesuitical policy that endeavours to awaken 
a blind fanaticism for the re-establishment of the tem- 
poral power of the Viceroy of God. The State needs 
assistance in its fiery conflict, for it can only enforce 
repressive measures, and thus increase the bitterness 
of feeling. Old Catholicism is the positive essence of 
the Christian faith, and is able to give important 
help to the Government. A German scholar of the 
first rank, and a true Catholic, described Catholicism 
as the strength of the Papacy, but the Papacy the 
weakness of Catholicism, ‘‘ Hitherto we have for- 
given the Papacy many crimes for the sake of the 
Church, in consideration of its universality and his- 
torical continuity. But the 18th July has created an 
impassable gulf. Catholicism is being freed from the 
parasite that has been exhausting it; it can now follow 
its ideal.” 

Another important occurrence is the Emperor of 
Germany’s letter to Bishop Reinkens. About the 
middle of January the Emperor thanked the Bishop 
for his new year’s congratulations, and added, ‘‘ May 
that conviction which has been so rightfully mani- 
fested by you, be spread even in wider circles, that 
respect for the law is consistent in Germany with the 
exercise of religion by every one of those communions 
which follow no earthly aim, but this only, to seek 
man’s peace with God !” 

From Switzerland we have more particulars re- 
specting the change in the Bernese Jura—the expul- 
sion of the curés who adhered to Bishop Lachaud 
and the substitution of curés of the liberal or Alt 
Catholic school. It is not difficult to see that this 
operation must have been one of a painful kind. The 
Bernese authorities, however, have been determined 
to carry it out, and, in reference to the attempts of 
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some of the people to adhere to the ejected curés, 
have declared all such meetings for worship, except in 
private houses, illegal. Riots have taken place in 
some districts, and to maintain order a battalion of 
riflemen was despatched to the Jura. 

A copious account has been published of the Liturgy 
now used by Father Hyacinthe in the congregation to 
which, as an Alt-Catholic, he ministers at Geneva. It 
appears that Hyacinthe still regards the celebration of 
the mass as the central act of worship, being that in 
which the Christian enters into intimate communion 
with the Lord Jesus Christ. Hyacinthe places wor- 
ship above preaching. ‘The principal duty of 
a Church is not manward, but Godward; she 
has a mission ‘to preach, but a higher mission 
to adore, and her face like that of the angels, should 
be turned day and night toward the throne of God 
and of the Lamb.” As to the real presence, he 
firmly believes it, but he leaves undecided the question 
whether it is literal or symbolical. In regard to the 
sacrificial element, the only sacrifice is the grateful 
offering ‘of the hearts of the worshippers. The 
elevation of the host is preserved, but the adoration is 
not to the elements, but to Jesus Christ present there. 
In the Kturgy, after the 42nd psalm, comes a con- 
fession of sins by the priest, and an invocation of the 
intercession of the Virgin, Michael, St. John the 
Baptist, St. Peter, and St. Paul, all the saints and 
his brethren of the Church. This invocation he looks 
on as something corresponding to the Protestant 
doctrine of the communion of the saints. In the ad- 
ministration of the eucharist, the priest first partakes 
alone ; then both elements are administered to the 
congregation. It is a great innovation on the usual 
practice of the Romish Church, that the laity are per- 
mitted to partake of the cup. Bohemian Church 
history shows how earnestly this privilege was sought 
by the laity in the times of John Huss and Jerome, 
and how savagely it was withheld from them by the 
Church The whole service is in the language of the 
people another great and very popular innovation. 
«« Hyacinthe,” says the London Record, ‘is feeling 
his way toward a clearer light ; and though some may 
be impatient that he does not go fast enough, nor far 
enough, yet he does make progress steadily, conscien- 
tiously, and mainly in the right direction.” 


THE NEW CHURCH LAWS IN PRUSSIA. 

To enable the Government to carry out the more 
thoroughly the laws recently enacted for restraining 
ecclesiastical bodies, certain amendments have been 
introduced. One bill provides that wherever an eccle- 
siastic has been admitted by the bishop without notice 
being given to the supreme civil functionaries, the act 
shall be punished as illegal. In like manner it is to 
be illegal to make private arrangements whereby in- 
cumbents are admitted to their charges without regular 
institution, or without anyinstitution atall. Another 
bill makes provision for the administration of vacated 
Catholic bishoprics. In order to evade the existing 
law, expelled bishops have been making arrangements 
for administering their bishoprics from foreign soil, but 





this is not to be allowed. Any one accepting a com- 
mission from any such bishop becomes liable to im- 
prisonment. Provisions are made for administering 
the temporal affairs of a diocese by commissions as 
soon as it becomes vacant. A third bill is to be intro- 
duced regulating the banishment of deposed bishops. 

The Ultramontane press view the introduction of 
these bills with unmitigated disgust and horror. One 
of them declares that they are equivalent to the sup- 
pression or destruction of the Catholic Church in 
Prussia. 

It is announced that the Parliament of Baden has 
passed Church laws of ‘similar tenor. The priests’ 
seminaries are to be given up, and a State examination 
is established for the candidates for orders. 

The excitement must be increased by these new 
measures, and every one must now watch with intepse 
interest the progress of the fight. 


- 


PROFESSOR DORNER ON THE AMERICAN CHURCHES. 

Professor Dorner is perhaps (next to Tholuck) the 
highest name among the believing theologians of 
Germany. His work on the Person. of Christ is one 
of those books that make a reputation over the whole 
world of scholarship and intellect, and secure for the 
author a wide and respectful attention on any subject 
on which he may express a deliberately-formed 
opinion. Dr. Dorner attended the recent Conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance at New York, and since 
his. return he has been expressing to his countrymen 
his opinion of American Churches and Christianity. 
It is evident from the very form which his addresses 
took that in Berlin there prevails 2 somewhat peculiar 
view on this subject. The Church in Prussia being 
wholly an institution of the State, and not even sur- 
rounded, as in Great Britain, with other Church 
bodies standing apart, the contrast is complete be- 
tween it and the American Churches, none of which 
are in connection with the civil power. It is evident 
that an impression in Germany was, that in sucha 
state of things there could be nothing like public 
Christianity, while the sects would be so busy biting 
and devouring one another that the very image of 
Christian charity could never be found. 

Dorner admitted that there were many in America 
who had no form even of religion; but these were 
the German immigrants! For the first few years 
they could not be driven to Christian morals and 
order! As for the country generally, the settled 
character of the population was something quite 
different from Paganism. The regard to law and 
order were remarkable. Nay, he would go fur- 
ther, and “maintain that it is the evangelical Pro- 
testant form of Christianity which, for the most part, 
determines the character of the North American 
people. This Protestant character shows itself— 
1. In the deep study of the Bible in church and 
Sabbath-school. 2, In the fersonal character of 
American piety, since the Americans suffer themselves 
to become attached to one communion, not simply 
through family traditions, but quite as much through 
individual choice. 3. In the fine sense of family 
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spirit, whereby the father exercises freely his pious 
functions. 4.. Inthe stress which is laid on the per- 
sonal consciousness of the truth of Christianity. The 
schism and friction therein Church relations are not so 
great as we here think. In fact, the number of real 
denominations is not so very large. Besides the 
Catholics and Lutheran Germans, there are the Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregationalists, 
and Episcopalians. All these have a trained clergy, 
and institutions for their training, as well as a tradi- 
tion. Really they are not sects, but Churches—so 
much so’ that they regard: one another as Churches, 
and have but little-of the narrow. sectarian spirit.’ 

So far from: its being true that American sects 
exceed others im hostility and rancour, the American 
Churches have been taking the lead in movements 
toward union, and have beemreading a lesson to the 
rest of the Christian world :-— 

“‘ While in Germany,” he. says, “‘ the differences 
between believers grow daily more bitter, and foreign- 
ers. take up the quarrels even if we try to stop them, 
in America the contrary is the case. Church parties 
are drawing nearer and nearer to one another. 
America began historically with many colonising 
religious sects which had their origin in Europe. 
But after these sects spread out, they began to grow 
together in closer unity. Above all, however, it is 
gratifying to see with. what respect, propriety, and 
er recognition the different. sects conduct 
themselves, claiming and conceding freedom.” 


TII.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD.. 
SPIRIT OF THE ANNUAL REPORTS, 
VIII.—UNITED PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS. 

The United Presbyterian Church of Great Britain 
presents in one report the account of its missions in 
the West Indies, in heathen lands, and in the Con- 
tinent of Europe. The sum contributed to these 
objects for the year reported on last is, £30,206 125, 3d.; 
and, with the addition of asum from the Reserve, 
£33,081 12s. 3d. 

A complete summary of agencies shows that there 
are seven mission fields—two situated in British 
colonies—Jamaica and Trinidad; four in heathen 
countries,—Old} Calabar, Caffraria, India and China ; 
one in Europe—Spain ; while a new mission is about 
to be entered on in Japan. In these various fields, 
embracing fifty-four principal and a hundred and 
forty-three out-stations, there are forty-three ordained 
European missionaries: eight medical, five ordained 
native agents, two native licentiates, three European 
male teachers, nine European female teachers, sixty- 
two native catechists or evangelists; a hundred and 

-three native schoolmasters; six thousand six 
hundred and thirty communicants, one thousand and 
twenty-four candidates, a hundred and fifty-seven 
week-day schools, and nine thousand one hundred 
and eighty-three pupils. 

In Jamaica and Trinidad, the converts are mostly 
in formed congregations, and are contributing regu- 
larly for the maintenance of ordinances. The average 
contribution per member in Jamaica is within a frac- 





tion of sixteen shillings, a very remarkable evidence 
of the hold which the church has taken of the people. 
The Trinidad Mission has never been able to effect 
the like result, and its labours are to a large extent 
directed to colonists from this country. 

The Calabar mission has for its field a portion of 
the unhealthy west. coast of Africa, and the hope is 
that as a door of entrance to the interior it may one 
day bear valuable fruit on a larger area. The desire 
to provide the means of preserving and restoring the 
health of the missionaries has led to a remarkable 
instance of 


Disinterested Service by a Glasgow Architect. 

“ We refer,” says the Report, ‘to George Thomp- 
son, Esq., architect, Glasgow, who for many months, 
which will soon amount to years, had dwelt and 
travelled in the country, with a view of finding an 
asylum for the missionaries, at some point whose 
height above the swamps might afford a fit place for 
the erection of a sanatorium. Mr. Thompson has at 
his own expense made himself well acquainted with 
the country. He has extended his explorations into 
the interior, as well as along the coast. He has pene- 
trated, in company with our missionaries, as far inland 
as they have gone. He has ascended the Cameroon 
Mountains, and found there a position which he 
believes will be well suited to his end; and we 
believe he is in the act of completing preparations for 
the actual commencement of the work. We admire 
the self-sacrifice and heroism of the man who embarks 
his money, devotes his time, and even endangers his 
health and life, in seeking to solve this difficult 
problem in missions.” ® 


A Royal Proclamation on behalf of the Sabbath. 

In illustration of the progress of the Christian spirit 
at the station of Duketown it is stated not only that 
the civil authorities of that town have recognised the 
Sabbath, but that a royal proclamation against certain 
forms of Sabbath desecration has been promulgated 
—an interference on behalf of a religious institution 
which the Report trusts will not offend but rather 
gratiiy all the enlightened friends of religious freedom. 
The change in moral tone, in commercial enterprise, 
and in the social condition of this place during the 
last thirty years is quite remarkable. 


Medical Missions in Rajpootana. 

The Mission of the United Presbyterian Church in 
Rajpootana, India, is perhaps most remarkable 
for the extent of the medical arm. There are no 
fewer than eight European medical missionaries. The 
name of Dr. Valentine has long been familiar to all 
the friends of missions. The agency has been very 
much extended, and with abundant promise of success. 


Proposed Mission to Fapan. 

This enterprise has been undertaken only during 
the currency of the year. For promoting it a few 
friends first made a contribution of £10,110. It was 
intended at the new year (1874) to have a general 
offering-in-aid, to be collected by the children of the 
Church. The chief reason why the committee en- 
couraged a mission to Japan was, that all their pre- 
vious missions had prospered, and the Church at home 
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had prospered while her missions were extending. As 
regards Japan, it was considered that the present 
state of that country afforded remarkable encourage- 
ment to enterin. ‘‘The whole nation,” remarks Dr. 
Ritchie of Dunse, “is heaving in the throes of a mighty 
revolution, and all classes are carried on, in the current 
of thought to issue in the future, which they cannot yet 
forecast. In a book recently published entitled, ‘‘The 
Japanese in America,” we obtain some remarkable 
glimpses of the mental characteristics of this won- 
derful people, and of the changes now passing over 
them. In this work the persons connected with the 
late embassy from Japan, or the young men, natives 
of the country, are allowed to speak for themselves ; 
and all their expressions of national thought, as well 
as information they furnish regarding the state of 
the empire, show their possession of superior mental 
power, and the rapid strides they are making to a 
great future. One of them puts this in these striking 
words: ‘‘ When we knew not others, we felt proud 
and superior, but when we know them, we feel our 
inferiority, and we struggle to take the same road 
with them. We are like a man who, waking late 
from sleep, goes to work hastily. We have slept too 
much, but we have not waked up from our long sleep. 
We are struggling to trace the same road of civilisa- 
tion wherein you have advanced. Happy will be 
Japan when she attains her desire—to touch the 
highest degree of civilisation for which she aims.” 


Story of a Yapanese. 

‘“‘A touching and encouraging story is told ofa 
young lad who, years ago, was smitten with a great 
thirst for knowledge in Japan, and, though in comfort- 
able position hired himself into various situations in 
order to gain what he desired. He commended him- 
self so much to the captain of a vessel, on board of 
which he had worked a passage to America, that he 
interested several friends on his behalf. He was thus 


brought under Christian training and influence, and | 


has become the hopeful subject of youthful piety. 
From the moment that this young man began to read 
the Bible, and to surrender his heart to the Lord Jesus, 
he has been animated with the irresistible thought, of 
preaching the gospel to his countrymen in Japan. In 
the early part of his career as a student, he went to 
work and translated into Japanese, the greater part of 
the Gospel oy John. When he came to the sixteenth 
verse of the third chapter, it arrested his attention, 
and new light began to dawn on his mind. He felt 
he had never before this known God’s love, or believed 
in his receiving forgiveness of sins; but now a great 
burden was taken from his back, and all doubts and 
fears were at once and for ever cleared away. The 
world appeared to him full of sunshine, and his soul 
throbbed with a divine joy. He subsequently always 
spoke of this passage as Ais verse, and he has never 
ceased to wonder at the goodness of God, in protect- 
ing and keeping him in this happy state of mind. 
Thus the same word of gospel grace that touched the 
heart of Kavernack, the first convert under Moravian 
preaching in Greenland, and prompted him to exclaim, 





‘Stop! let me hear THAT again, for I would fain be 
saved too!’ has moved the soul of one of the earliest 
converts of the sons of Japan, and it may be, through 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, is at this hour preparing 
him to be soon a herald of the cross in his native 
land.” 


THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY’S DEPUTATION 
TO MADAGASCAR. 


The deputation which left England last July to visit 
Madagascar, arrived in the island on 14th August, 
and after a tedious land journey, got to the capital at 
the end of the month. Dr. Mullens, who heads the 
deputation, expresses himself as awfully horrified with 
the filth and smoke of the houses on the way, but 
pleased with the country, which was interesting and 
beautiful. The following extract from a letter of Dr. 
Mullens gives his general impression :-— 


‘‘We have been in the capital ten days, and our 
special work and the special purpose of our visit, 
under God’s blessing, seem to be meeting with com- 
plete success. We have received a most hearty 
and affectionate welcome from all the missionaries, 
and from those native pastors still left in the city; 
and everything seems to show that the purpose for 
which we have been commissioned to visit our 
brethren and their churches will be truly and satisfac- 
torily accomplished. The absence of the Queen and 
the Court in the Betsileo Province has greatly dis- 
turbed the usual order of things; large numbers of 
our people and their preachers are absent either with 
her or with the army, and, in certain respects, our 
work is at a standstill. We shall be unable to lay 
before the Queen the Directors’ Address and the pre- 
sents they have prepared for her, until her return, 
which will very much coincide with our own. _After 
that, however, we hope to get heartily forward. We 
are anxious systematically to visit all the city churches ; 
and in January we propose to hold a CONFERENCE 
with all the members of the mission in Imerina, and to 
discuss with them very fully every point of importance 
connected with the working, the plans, the wants, and 
the prospects of the mission. We have already ad- 
dressed several congregations in the city; and. the 
way in which those addresses have been received, and 
the interest taken in our visit by their members, lead 
our brethren to think that veryimportant benefits will be 
derived by the native churches from the visit we are 
paying. It would be long to tell you of all that has 

een crowded into the past week : our first service in 
the first memorial church, and the addresses given 
and interpreted ; the crowded prayer-meetings in the 
mission-houses; the numerous visitors who have 
called, native as well as English; our visits to the 
city, to the numerous church buildings, to - the 
Central School, and the Theological Class ; our first 
meeting with the missionaries’ committee; and the 
like. All the way up country the Christians (as usual) 


met us with a little present of fowls and rice; but 
here, they went beyond such gifts; and, as the result 
of the congratulations of the ‘seven churches’ in the 
city, one morning, for the first time in/my life, I found 
myself proprietor of a live pig, a sheep, and two live 
turkeys.” 
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BY. STILL WATERS. 


A Story for Quiet Hours. 
By THE AUTHOR oF “CROOKED PLACES,’”’ “*OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ETC. 


|room, she found Mr. Halliwell’s breakfast- 
| tray standing on the hall slab. The stranger’s 
VSppe 8 mem ean Gpaling ie me Te | letter lay beside it. As she passed, she 
J. E. A. Brown. | 
paused, put her finger on the envelope, and 
E L L, | looked at the superscription, to ‘ Frederick 
ma'am,” | B. Halliwell, Esq.” The handwriting was 
s ai d/|black and hasty. It had been done vehe- 
M r s.| mently—with a passionate burst of some- 
Stone) thing long pent up,—it was surely the out- 
to her | flow of a character for whom analogies must 
mis- |be found among volcanoes and cataracts 
tress/rather than pastures and rivers. Sarah 
n e x t| Russell drew a long breath as she looked at 
morn-|/it. Alas for the town beneath the volcano! 
ing, “aj| Alas for the traveller who must shoot 
happy | Niagara! There is so much more profit and 
N ew | peace in the calm pasture lands and soft- 
| Year to | flowing streams. Yet men living among such 
y © u,| will dream of the burning hills and the roaring 
a n d_| waterfalls, and think years of quiet toil among 
we’ve|the one recompensed by one short visit to 
had our | the other! How is it? Ah, were there not 
‘fi rs t | many “fervent meltings ” and “ great rushings” 
f oo t.’ | among many elements before the sunny fields 
A real | stood ready for harvest, and the rivers shim- 
‘first|mered through, with a whisper like love’s 
foot’|own? And Nature. yearns towards any 
too, ok) I always do count the first | remnant of the old Past that is so nearly 
unexpected one, as one may say, and not! absorbed, just as the foreign-born son of an 
the baker, or the butcher, or the post. But | | exiled race yearns towards the older home- 
this is real romantic. The house-bell rang, | steads and more primitive customs of his 
and the housekeeper she went, and there | fathers’ land, because these existed when his 
was a young gentleman. I heard them| race was there, and something of them is 
parleying together, myself, ma’am, but didn’t | therefore in himself. And so Sarah Russell 
take no notice. ’Deed, I thought it was/ sighed, for she was sure that the primal 
somebody or other that had been about the | elements of many a serene and noble cha- 
house before, for I kind of knew the voice. | racter and many a grand history, lay in their 
And presently she shuts the door, and comes | rudimentary chaos in the mind whence issued 
back and says she, ‘ Well, I reckon our Mr. | that letter. 
Halliwell is waking up at last—what with| “Ah, well-a-day,” Mrs. Stone began, when 
ladies sending him notes and nosegays at | she came into the dining-room to remove the 
the end o’ the year, and young gentlemen | breakfast; “the old gentleman that’s never 
coming asking after him at the beginning, | seen you, ma’am, takes kinder to you than to 
and leaving letters to be taken up. ‘The lad | some folks I guess he knows more about. 
said he would call again, so I don’t know what | For he has sent that letter down-stairs again, 
he expects—a fine-looking youth, but a bit : and has just written across it, ‘Give this back 
too flustered to be over ceremonious.’ ” when called for—no message.’ He lasn’t 
“Let us hope that it will be a ‘first foot’ | opened it. I should have thought he might 
that will bring new life to poor Mr. Halli-| have felt pleasanter-like with them flowers 
| well,” Sarah answered, a remembrance of the | smiling up at him off his table. If he were 
| youth she had seen in the last night’s moon- | likethat poorparalyzed critter that can ‘tspeak, 
light glinting strangely across her mind. As | maybe he’d be thankful for another chance.” 
she descended from her chambertothedining-| “Ah, Mrs. Stone, we are richer and 
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happier when we long for what we can’t get, 
than when we throw away what we have,” 

said Sarah. “The only real misery of want- 
ing what we cannot get, is that we sometimes 
actually make that an excuse for throwing 
away what we possess.” 

‘The housekeeper says that when the young 
man comes she shall send the letter and the 
message up to him by the girl,” said Mrs. 
Stone ; “he were that eager and determined 
like, that, she can’t bear having to give him 
such a plunge of cold water. It’s an ill way 
to turn off a ‘first foot,’ too,” added Mrs. 
Stone lugubriously. 

Sarah did not notice the last remark. 
Sarah had a fortunate habit of not hearing 
when people made a note of evil omens. It 
was a genuine habit—no mere convenient 
deafness. It came about in this wise. There 
is scarcely an evil omen which is not the 
outward expression of some spite, or niegli- 
gence, or unsympathy. The outward expres- 
sion catches the common eye, and illogically 
fixes upon itself the logical consequences of 
the inner fact. Sarah was one of those who 
see the inner fact, and therefore always con- 
cerned herself therewith while other people 
found occasion ignorantly to discover an 
evil omen. In fact she had got to God’s ver- 
sion of the old pagan idea of “averting the 
omen ”—to wit, “ Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good.” So before Mrs, 
Stone gave utterance to her presage, Sarah had 
thought that to turn this hungry heart empty 
away was a bad beginning for the New 
Year. Yet what could she do? How could 
she interfere? But it was many years since 
Sarah had fully realised that Cain’s question, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” was not 
recorded for our example. As she had said 
to Tibbie, “we are all of us each other's 
business,” and she would as soon have 
thought of standing quietly aside while a 
madman stabbed his child, or one blind man 
led another into a ditch, as of making no 
efiort to arrest a cruel word or an unkind 
deed which should plant in one soul a pain 
perhaps not unmixed with sin, and leave in 
another a sin with certain pain sown in it. 
What could she do? Her thoughts always 
resolved themselves into questions, by which 
the vague wish to do right was crystallized to 
the point of present duty. What will happen 
next? The young man will come for his 
answer. How will he take it? He will take 
it so bitterly, that even the housekeeper 
would rather not witness his pain; and yet 
from his age, from the description of him, 
nay, from something about that very letter 





itself, it is unlikely that he will give any out- 
ward sign of suffering, so that the good 
woman’s reluctance to confront him must 
arise wholly from her ignorant but intuitive 
psychometry. And would he suffer less if 
the blow came through a hand that did not 
in the least feel his suffering? Not likely. 
Besides, when a wound is received, sharp 
present pain -is not the worst symptom. 
Well, if he could impart the pang of the blow 
to a mind not pre-eminently acute or sympa- 
thetic, as the housekeeper clearly foresaw he 
would, might not a consciously sympathetic 
mind impartto his the balm of its own longing 
to heal and comfort? Surely, Then she her- 
self would see him and deliver the letter into 
his hands. She would not go out and speak 
to him on the threshold of the heuse where 
he had perhaps hoped against for a 
welcome. She would digect that letter 
should be brought to her, and ¢hatwhen the 
youth returned he should be shown dgto her 
drawing-reem. Out of the mist of her human 
wish to save and help there loomed this 
small defimite opportunity. ‘There ds such in 
every nimbus of spiritual yearning or aspira- 
tion. In the heart of the Idea, ¢here is a 
“Do this,” 

Unlike Tibbie, Sarah neither? suspected 
herself, nor feared any suspicion, of a desire 
to solve the secret of Mr. Halliwell’s seclu- 
sion. If we relieve a starving fellow-creature, 
we are scarcely likely to mistrust that we 
only do so from a morbid curiosity to watch 
the effects of food on his famished frame, or 
to learn his account of the physiological 
sensations of extreme hunger. To Sarah 
Russell’s mind, the hungers and pains of 
the spiritual life were quite as real and bitter 
as those of the physical, and she sought to 
relieve them with the same frank uncon- 
sciousness, trusting as little in the one case 
to her own individual tact, as she would in 
the other, to her medical or surgical know- 
ledge ; but starting on the broad principle 
that anyhow, kindness is as wholesome and 
necessary for the soul, as is bread and water 
for the body. 

Nor did Sarah- Russell trouble herself what 
she should say, or what she should do, when 
her unknown visitor arrived. She had had 
quite enough experience of life to know that 
all such fore-plannings are sheer waste of 
time, and that all set speeches and arranged 
courses of actions are always to be known 
by their utter irrelevance. Fancy a sailing 
vessel navigated quite irrespective of the 
way of the wind! Fancy a_ barometer 
moving serenely on without respect to the 
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drought or rain-fall of the season! God’s 
world is a spontaneous world, where to- 
morrow is not the same as yesterday, but 
better ; and among growing things, anything 
that does not gtow is soon left behind. 
Sarah did not wear out herself and her 
thought by turning it over in her brain. 
Rather, she laid it m her heart, and let it 
pervade and colour every corner; a method 
which has this advantage, that it leaves 
one’s more mechanical mind at full liberty 
to perfectly superintend one’s hands; and 
Sarah’s industry had shaped all sorts of 
handiworks into parallels with all sorts of 
heart-incidents and experiences. She always 
felt sure that her little industties were the 
better for the association; she had her 
fancies that the heart-histories were the 
better for the little industries. This morn- 
ing she was engaged in making up a worked 
bag, and the thickly embroidered canvas was 
very stiff to push the needle through, and the 
more she did so, the more rose her courage 
and her prayerful determination to defeat the 
unknown evil she had to contend with, and 
to set free the enslaved of habit and self-will. 

But the morning passed, and she took het 
eatly dinner and resumed her work till the 
evening shadows gathered too darkly for her 
to see any longer, and then she dropped it 
on het knee arid sat between the twilight and 
the fitelight. Sarah Russell did not always 
call it waste of time todo this: Not that 
she felt such pauses to be “thinking times ” 
—indeed she did all her thinking very un- 
consciously, and greatly distrusted any nierely 


abstract meditation that grated among her | 
mental machinery: She did not cultivate | 


castles in the air or waking dreams. She 
knew that much refreshing sleep leaves no 
memory ‘for the awakening. 


as shétook all physical things, as'a type of | 


something spiritual, she did not always lay such 


And taking that, | 





| 


eager hold upon her own soul as to keep it | 


from escaping at times into regions whence it 
brought nothing except a sense of refreshment 
and quietness. Often had Tibbie aroused her 


| 


with the quaint formula, “A penny for your | 


thoughts,” only to be told with a smile, “I do 
not know where I was.” 
This time she was only aroused by Mrs. 


| Stone throwing. open the door, and with a 


mystified expression, announcing,— 
“The young gentleman, ma’am.” 
Sarah rose to her feet as the stranger came 


this could not’be Mr, Halliwell’s visitor; but 
what could have brought her fellow-passenger 


| in, And how was it?—who was it? For. 


from America, Mr. Frederick Broome, to call , 


here upon her? And besides, how did he 
know she was here? Sarah caught the 
meaning of Mrs. Stone’s mystification (as 
e+ ge many meanings) by feeling it her- 
self. 

“Why, Mr. Broome,” she said, holding out 
her hand, “ I am very glad to see you!” 

“TI thought I was not mistaken in the 
person who opened the door to me,” an- 
sweted the youth. ‘I did not think I was 
to have the pleasure of seeing you.” 

His dark, handsome shut facé had so 
brightened with a hope that Sarah knéw lay 
entirely behind their meeting, that she felt 
she must quench it at once, or her courage 
would go down. 

“You left a letter here this morning, I 
believe,” she observed. Her voice fell low 
and quiet, like the first autumn leaves upon 
a grave. 

The light went out of the lad’s face ; the 
soul shut its doors and sat down in thé inner 
darkness. He said simply,— 

“ Yes, I did.” 

“TI am afraid there is some mistake or 
something wrong,” Sarah went on. gently: 
“For this is what Mr. Halliwell has sent 
down.” 

He took the letter, his own letter, and 
held it silently for two or three minutes. Its 
stern endorsement could have taken but ‘a 
second to comprehend. 

“Thank: you,” he said presently. 
there is no mistake. I understand.” 

Then he rose to go, but paused, with his 
white face turned towards the dank greenery 
of the little churchyard. Sarah went up to 
him and put her hand upon his arm. 

“But there is a mistake,” she said, “ and 
you do not understand. I know nothing 
beyond ‘what is before us now; but I can 
say this, because I any quite sure of it. Will 
yow not sit down ?” 

He looked at her stonily—perhaps the 
lines of the resolute young mouth just flick- 
ered a little—but he sat down. 

“ T remember what you said at Liverpool, 
when I asked if you were going home,” said 
Sarah gently. 

He looked up at her with a sudden glance. 
Why had she noticed his words? Why had 
she remembered them? The true memories 
aiid quick' sympathies of a pure intuitive soul 
are a fragmentary revelation about the all- 
present, all-wise, all-powerful love of God— 
the glory of the sky reflected in a ‘broken 
scrap of mirror. The pity is that some see 
the reflection, and never look up to find 
whence it comes’! 


“ No, 
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“Ts Mr. Halliwell a relation of yours?” 
asked Sarah. “ Do not answer if you would 
rather not.” 

“He is my mother’s father,” said the 
young man, and bending forward, buried his 
face in his hands. 

His mother’s father! As if some link was 
broken, so that the relationship did not 
make him his grandfather. 

“Ts your mother living?” Sarah asked 
very gently. 

He shook his head. 

“ Or your father?” she added. 

“T never even saw him,” said the lad, 
with an icy composure. 

And then Sarah remembered the super- 
scription of the letter, “ Frederick B. Halli- 
well.” And the young man’s name was 
“ Frederick Broome.” There was a reve- 
lation in those names. 7 

“Has your mother been dead long?” 
Sarah asked again. 

“T do not know,” he answered. “I was 
never told anything about her. I have but 
one remembrance that I think is connected 
with her.” 

“ And do you know your grandfather him- 
self? ” Sarah inquired. 

“No,” he answered, “ nothing more than 
that I was always given to understand it was 
he who kept me at school.” 

“You have not communicated with your 
grandfather before, since you have been in 
England ?” asked Sarah. 

“No,” he said, with a sudden fall of 
reserve. “I had a reason for doing so on 
New Year’s Day.” 

“ And did you come over expressly to see 
him ?” she inquired. 

“Yes,” he said, with a very slight hesi- 
tation. “Yes. I found business to bring 
me over because I wanted to come, The 
business is done long ago. I have waited 
here expressly for to-day.” 

“And have you been staying with any- 
body ?” asked Sarah. 

“No,” he answered, “I have lived at an 
hotel. I gave up my rooms there: this 
morning.” 

It flashed upon her that he had done this 
with a clinging hope that it made a good 
omen that a real home would be opened to 
take him in. Ah, and the earthly parent 
had given a stone where bread had been 
expected, and alas, this young heart might 
understand the Heavenly Father in the in- 
verted type. 

“Will you be my guest for a day or two ?” 
said Sarah. “You see there is an open 





welcome for you in your grandfather’s house 
after all. Do not you reject, in your turn.” 

“It is not his welcome,” observed the lad 
gloomily. 

“ But you may have his God speed before 
you leave,” said Sarah cheerily. “Stay here 
for to-night, at any rate. I shall like to have 
a talk with you about America.” 

“T should like to stay,” answered the 
young man, with a dash of warmth in his 
manner. ‘But I ought not to do so. I 
have no right.” 

“No,” said Sarah, “but you have a duty 
—the duty of accepting a kindness kindly.” 

Frederick Broome gave his head a curious 
little shake, and the shadow of a smile came 
out about his lips. 

“Where is your luggage ?” asked Sarah 
briskly. 

“ My portmanteau” (with emphasis on the 
word) “is at a baker’s in Crosier Street. I 
left it there as I came along.” 

“I will send the servant for it,” Sarah 
replied ; “and now I must just go and give 
my housekeeper some directions. You will, 
I hope, find some books to amuse you. A 
dinner-tea will be ready in half an hour. 

And the little lady bustled away to the 
womanly cares of linen closet and larder. 

Somebody had come to eat the dainties 
and to sleep in the spare room! Not any- 
body whom she had expected ; therefore, all 
the more, somebody whom God had sent. 
And to Sarah Russell God’s care for any one 
was the pledge of his care for every one. 
Out of the depths of a great despair, whose 
whole black history nobody had ever heard, 
or could hear, she had looked up and seen 
stars and galaxies of a too far-off and tender 
glory for the eyes of those who walk on the 
level paths of life. A light cloud might 
obscure them now and then for a moment, 
but they were always there. Nor did her 
larger sight tempt her to a merely extended 
finality, but only taught her to say— 

“ There is much more beyond.” 
So that in the best sense she already had 
also possession of that “ much more.” 


CHAPTER X. 


** A cry where there is none to hear 
On hill or desert plain, 
Returns in silence on the ear, 
In torture on the brain.” 
GerorGce MACDONALD. 
SARAH caused “the dinner-tea” to be 
spread in the dining-room. To Sarah’s fancy 
a dinner-tea was the most social and en- 
joyable of compromises — its mingling of 
pretty china and bright silver, savoury meats, 
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and toothsome sweets only serving to typify 
its mixture of dignified hospitality and chatty 
ease. 

As Tibbie had said, Sarah was not ignorant 
of human nature. One of those touches 
which make the world kin had established 
a link between her and her almost stranger 
guest. But she knew that more was needed 
for that utter melting of reserve which makes 
confidence and helpfulness easy. We may 
know a house is to be our home'when we 
are brought to it, but even the great love 
which brings us does not make it so home- 
like as a few days of mere living in it. A 
little talk about ordinary things finds out for 
us the friendly heart to which we may confide 
our secret, and which will cover it and keep it, 
like an egg laid in the warm wool of a nest. 

The young man, in his eager, impatient 
youthfulness, sat alone and wondered how 
he should speak when the lights and the 
tea came in—how he should explain the 
little details of his history to this woman 
who did not even know him. 

The lights and the tea came in, and Sarah 
with them, and lo, she began to talk about 
the events of their mutual voyage, and the 
gossip of their fellow-passengers. And in 
his thankfulness for her sympathy with his 
mood, and her wisdom in granting him this 
respite, Frederick Broome found the first 
reason why he should trust Sarah Russell. 

They spent the rest of the evening in the 
drawing-room. Sarah knew they would be 
undisturbed. For Tibbie was keeping New 
Year by attending a board meeting, where, 
as she herself wittily put it, she “ did no par- 
ticular good, except that her very presence vin- 
dicated the rights of woman to equality with 
stupid men.” 

Still they went on only with pleasant, 
ordinary talk—talk that flows over the tra- 
gedies and heroisms of life, as the green 
grass grows over graves. Only every now 
and then there fell a silence, in one of 
which the slow step tottered across the 
room over head. 

‘Is that—Mr. Halliwell ?” 
young man, under his breath. 

“Yes, that is poor Mr. Halliwell,” Sarah 
answered. 

“Of course you have seen him?” said 
Frederick, half interrogatively. 

“Why! did you not know that nobody 
sees him!” exclaimed Sarah. ‘‘ Not even 
the lawyer who manages his affairs.” 

“‘T almost fancied something of the sort,” 
said the lad; “but nothing so bad as that. 
Do you know how long he has lived so ?” 


asked the 





“No,” Sarah replied. ‘‘ The people at the 
hotel opposite say there has been no change 
in their time, and they have been there 
fifteen years. They know the change took 
place in their predecessor's time, but they 
do not know when. The housekeeper has 
been here ten years, and everything was the 
same on the day of her arrival as it is now. 
That is all I know—except, indeed, that a 
cousin of mine met him in society about 
twenty years ago.” 

“T shall be nineteen in a month or two,” 
said the lad gloomily. ‘I suppose he can- 
not help cursing my birth. I suppose there 
is no mistake as to what it means.” 

“You said you had one remembrance 
which you associated with your mother,” said 
Sarah, very gently. 

“Yes,” he answered. “ But it is almost 
like a dream. I could not have been more 
than four years old. I don’t remember any- 
thing that went before. My life seems to 
begin at that day. I see a kitchen witha 
stone floor, and a tall pale woman who 
always said ‘hush,’ and I am sitting just 
outside the edge of the little rug before the 
fire, and there is an old woman in a red and 
yellow shawl, who has just come in, and my 
hat is put on and a shawl wrapped round 
me, and I am taken away with her in a 
coach. It is for a long, long drive through 
country roads, and it is raining, and the 
damp comes through the old coach, and I 
have a tooth which aches, and I cry, and the 
old woman gives me a slap and shakes me. 
And at last we drive within walls and stop 
before a door, and I am lifted out and taken 
to a room where there is a lady with curls 
and three or four women in caps. They 
took me to the lady, and she kissed me, and 
hugged me, and cried over me. There was 
a great doll, almost as big as me, lying on the 
sofa, They take me away very soon, and as 
I am carried out of the room I see that she 
is hugging and kissing the big doll. And I 
am taken back to the stone kitchen and the 
tall woman, and after that I remember myself 
constantly sitting at the edge of the rug and 
thinking over the drive, and the great house, 
and the lady. I never lose memory from 
that day.” 

“ And did you stay in that place long?” 
asked Sarah. 

“Twas eight when I left it,” he replied. 
“T had gone to school every day for three 
years before I left there, I liked going to 
school, only I saw that whenever people 
noticed me they generally whispered to each 
other. From there I went to a boarding- 
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school, I found out that it was a peculiar 
school, where children were sent who could 
not very well be received at other establish- 
ments. Some of us were there for our own 
sins, and some for the sins of our parents, 
We had peculiar histories to tell each other. 
The boy who slept with me was the son of a 
man who had been hanged, Nearly all of us 
stayed there all the year round, and scarcely 
anybody came to see any of us. There I was 
led to what I conceive is a right conclusion, 
that that great house was a madhouse, and 
my poor mother a patient.” 

Sarah’s heart ached. O, poor little flock 
of lambs, dropped in the cold, unmothered 
and outcast, losing all because you wanted 
most, how could one bear to think of you 
without faith in God, the Good Shepherd, who 
knowethall his sheep and goeth into the wilder- 
ness after the stray ones? And how can one 
bear to think of that Good Shepherd without 
giving up one’s life to follow Him on his 
search ? 

“When I was fifteen I was sent abroad,” 
pursued Mr. Broome. ‘‘Our schoolmaster 
helped most of us to our settlement in life, 
He wag always ‘in communication with 
parties able to introduce young gentlemen to 
suitable modes of life, according to individual 
tastes and position.’ The negotiations for 
these introductions were always carried on 
quite privately, and nothing was known 
further than that so and so had got an 
appointment with a Gold Coast merchant, or 
such an one was going out to a farmer in 
Australia. But some of the boys got inklings 
from their own side of the transaction, and it 
used to be whispered that very smart sums 
were paid with some of them, and that the 
schoolmaster got a percentage. There was a 
kind of pride about those sums,” said Fre- 
derick Broome, looking up with a sad elderly 
smile for such a handsome young face. 
“‘ When one is to be got out of the way, it is 
a kind of rank to be worth somebody’s while 
to give a good deal to get one out of the way.” 

What an outgoing into life! What influ- 
ences to surround organizations peculiarly 
open to evil! For what class of people would 
they be who voluntarily put themselves into 
contact with infamy, for sake of profit? What 
class of people are they who serve for mere 
hire in lazar-houses and dissecting-rooms? 
The free Christ-love can touch and heal a 
leprosy without tainting itself, but the leprosy 
of Naaman goes with his gifts to Gehazi! 

“I think there were more pains taken in 
setting me out in life than most of the 
others,” Frederick went on. “I gathered an 





idea from many things that the schoolmaster 
was instructed to take special pains to get 
me placed outside the limits of his ordinary 
‘connection,’ and that his profit did not 
depend wholly on the percentage of the 
premium. I presume I had to thank Mr, 
Halliwell for that.” 

And as he paused, the slow step tottered 
overhead. 

He went on talking in a more desultory 
way, about his voyage out, and his office 
work in New York. The world had opened 
tohimso. And albeit it had turned to him but 
its dreariest phases of travelling and boarding; 
house experience, still at its very barest 
table, he had seen feasts in which he had no 
share. He who has no bread yearns to the 
half loaf of his neighbour. He, homeless, 
was,not thrown before a mirage of homes not 
open to him, but most of the other homeless 
ones,about him either had homes somewhere, 
or at least had had them. Sarah could 
understand the sickness of heart that a few 
poor photographs or an occasional letter 
would bring to one who had not even so 
much or rather so little. Yet better the sigh 
of an awakened longing than the stagnation 
which did not even know what made it so 
dreary. The young man did not say any- 
thing of this kind of suffering, perhaps he 
did not quite comprehend it himself, but 
Sarah could read it between the lines of such 
remarks as these :— 

“T was very lonely, I did not seem able to 
settle down. There seemed nothing to settle 
to. I did not care for that kind of life, and 
there was no reason why I should try to care 
for it. I thought I might as well have more 
change and movement.” 

Poor heart, with no tendril safely struck 
before it was aware! Such have grievous 
temptation to go rolling hither and thither, 
not pausing to strike a tendril anywhere; and 
besides they generally roll on stony ground 
that has no welcome for tendrils.! 

And then the lad went on to speak of his 
wanderings and adventures. He told them 
only in the driest and plainest way, but there 
were names in the story which strangely 
stirred Sarah Russell’s heart. 
rivers which no poet has ever sung—only 


names of places not yet glorified by any | 


known heroism. Ah, but everything in God’s 
world is sacred to some heart—everything 
has some place in that boundless city of love, 
whose builder and maker is God. Some 
stranger’s careless word thrills you and me, 
reader, as those musical names thrilled Sarah 
Russell, A silence falls on us as we go along 


Only names of | 
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the street—we have passed a notice announc- 
ing when the next mail goes to Australia. 
Those mails took letters from us once upon 
a time: those letters they will take never 
more. But perhaps it is not even a gentle 
silenee which falls upon us; perhaps we only 
speak to our companion the more kindly. 
Or, in an old prayer-boek we come across a 
spray of maiden hair, saved from a little 
bunch of flowers which was given us and | 
taken, oh so tenderly, one summer morning 
years and years ago. The dried maiden hair 
is yellow and withered—as withered as the 
passionate fancy of that temporal earthly 
youth which is not the eternal childhood 
which beholds the face of the Father in 
heaven. The hands that gave and took it 
have unclasped for ever. They each do their 
work, not very far apart maybe, but they 
never touch. They never stretch out to 
touch ; and therefore they are little likely to 
clasp again in thatwide heaven where only 
like will draw to like, out of all ages and 
peoples and tongues. Yet the lives are not 
the same as if the vain passionate fancy had 
never been, and something crystallized in 
them stirs at sight of the yellow maiden hair 
in the old prayer-book. 

Sarah Russell gave no sign while the lad 
went through his narration ; very likely he 
thought that, quite naturally, it was not very 
interesting to her. Just once or twice, per- 
haps, she did really find it hard to keep her 
thoughts to the story before her. It was so 
strange that a fact, a new human interest, 
should come to her from the very places 
where her prayers and thoughts went daily. 
Was it on their spiritual telegraph that this 
was sent her? She could make no “answer” 
out of this. But Sarah Russell was always 
content to wait, assured that much that seems 
incongruous in the dense atmosphere of this 
life, will be seen as perfect harmony in the 
better light of the life which is to come. 
She had a clear consciousness that many 
things have inner meanings, which give them 
inner relationships and inner fitness for their 
place, and in this, even saw possible solu- 
tions of many of the old mystic legends, 
wherein natural objects have beautiful and 
appropriate part. Does not all mankind | 
reach after this, in emblematic art, and even | 
in the lowly, fanciful language of flowers ? | 
Perhaps the spiritual signification of things 
will be a science in the spiritual world. 

But in spite of all the dreamy hintings 
that would come and go across the boy’s | 
story, Sarah caught enough of it to realise | 
that it was somewhere in his wanderings that | 





his purpose of returning to his grandfather’s 
house had struck root and grown. He did 
not say much about it, did not dwell on any 
longings or questionings that had led to it, 
It seemed to rise up suddenly, in the words 
uttered with asolemnity fallingacross his face— 

“Something determined me to come to 
England, and to come here as soon as I 
possibly could.” 

And in all his further story of later wan 
derings, one could trace the influence of the 
mysterious “ something ”"—the passive watch- 
ing for an opportunity to obey it. Sarah 
asked no question, she knew that there might 
be an answer which could be given—she 
knew equally well that there might not, 
There are strange stars that appear in the 
sky of each of us ; but some of us are looking 
downwards and do not’see ; and some of us 
who see, do not follow. There are strange 
voices which whisper to each of us by night, 
only some of us never answer, “ Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth,” but go to 
sleep, convinced that it is really only Eli 
calling in his dotage. There are strange 
footsteps that draw near to the dwelling of 
each of us, but some of us, when we hear 
them, go out and shut our door. 

It might have been an incident, or a word, 
or a sudden impulse in the secret soul that 
had started him on his quest. Sarah asked 
no question, for she knew that whichever it 
was, it was not what it seemed. As death 
is not what it seems, so neither is life. Sarah 
knew that much of her own history had been 
written by hands which had not been very 
visible among its pages. God shows results, 
He does not always display processes. A 
time comes when the fruit is meet to be 
gathered, and we may take it then, and do 
with it as we will. But let us not pursue the 
botany of “waste and ruin” among fruit 
blossoms. Great writers seldom care to tell 
the stories they mean to write. But there 
comes a time when we may hear the begin- 
ning of a story without risk of spoiling its 
end, because the end is ended quite, as far 
as it relates to the brain whence it issues. 
We can tell some of the tragedies and come- 
dies and mysteries of our lives, because our 
soul has cast them off, and folded them up 
to give away, as we bestow old garments. 
But the present must remain the thing we 
‘scarcely tell to any ””—nay, the thing we 
cannot tell—because we do not know it our- 
selves. It must first recede from us. In 
heaven we shall find out many secrets. 

“Did you like life on the shores of the 
Mississippi ?” asked Sarah dreamily. 
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“Yes,” he said. “I know it is wild and 
rough, and hard and low, often. But people 
are generally either really bad or really good. 
It does not pay much there to seem what 
one is not. And character stands out there, 
and most people above a certain line of cul- 
tivation are characters and have histories. 
All the quarters of the world, and almost 
every form of breeding, will be represented 
round one hotel table. 

“ T know,” said Sarah, “I know.” 

“ You were never there ?” he asked. 

“Oh no,” she said, “ I was never there.” 

“One gets hints of something one can 
hardly work out ; at least, that I can’t work 
out yet,” the lad went on. “One feels them 
stirring and stirring when one comes back to 
the older civilisations. I’ve known men that 
had been counted religious men in England 
or the old States—I’ve seen their church- 
membership cards, and their good books— 
who have left off every form of godliness 
when they came there. And I’ve known 
others—not a great many perhaps, but many 
—who have been sent out as scapegraces, that 
were breaking their families’ hearts, who have 
presently taken to all sorts of ways of trying 
to be good. ‘I wouldn’t go to church at 
home,’ one of them told me once; ‘but 
here I’d grow a downright devil if I didn’t. 
But when I write home and tell my mother I 
go, I know she only thinks I say so because 
she’s too far off to find out the lie.’ ” 

“‘ Oh what a pity! ” said Sarah. 

“It seems to me,” young Broome continued 
thoughtfully, “as if some people think they 
know all about life, when they only know 
about as little as they can hold between their 
finger and thumb. I’ve heard sermons and 
read tracts that I don’t think could have been 
written if their authors had heard some stories 
and seen some death-beds that I have heard 
and seen.” 

“Perhaps not,” Sarah admitted. “You 
see no man was, is, or ever will be infallible. 
Nobody can know everything, and therefore 
he is the wisest man who is always conscious 
that on every point there is surely much be- 
yond his present knowledge or experience. 
O what a miserable thing it would be to come 
to the end of jone’s pasture, and no more 
growing! One would have only grown fat 
and flourishing to be starved at last. But 
I daresay you read most of the tracts and 
sermons you refer to, before you heard the 
histories and saw the death-beds?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Frederick Broome, 
with his haughty face, “I have had no 
patience to read them since.” 





“T know that many such are very hard 
and narrow,” said Sarah, “very, very different 
to the good news which Jesus brought, of 
our Father in heaven. And we need not 
trouble ourselves at all about them, for it is 
as little children that we must enter into the 
Kingdom, and no little child could understand 
or learn from them. But having said alk 
this, I must go on to say, that if you read 
them again by the light of your larger expe- 
rience, you would find something new about 
perhaps even the very hardest and narrowest 





of them—very darkly hidden perhaps under | 


very conventional phrases, maybe not at all | 


understood by the writers. But you would 
see it—unless indeed your experience had 


been as vain as that of that royal race who | 


‘forgot nothing and remembered nothing.’” 
“ Ah, but we know what the writers meant 


themselves,” Frederick answered, “and we 


must take them at their own meaning.” 
“ Must we?” said Sarah. 
can we be quite sure what they did mean? 


“ First, how | 


Language gets new shades of meaning every | 
ten years, and many words have different | 


shades of meaning for different individuals. 
I know myself that I have a habit of saying, 
‘I have a right to do so and so,’ where most 
people would say, ‘It is my duty to do so 
and so.’ Secondly, I think meaning never 
ends. The greater the work the more new 
meanings will always keep sprouting from it. 
A thought is written, a poem is sung, and 
then years after, another thought is born, 
another poem is sung, and this enters into 
relation with the other, and the two are not 
the same as either would be alone. If any 
word is alive, it is like life: the individual 
enters identity a child, even then in a rela- 
tionship which he does not yet realise, that 
of a son, then he becomes a brother, a friend, 
a husband, a father, a citizen, a cosmopolitan 
—always the same individual, yet always 
different, and each growth not destroying, 
but developing and absorbing the previous 
growths. But I am speaking this of vital 
words, and I know quite well that many of 
the tracts and sermons you speak of are not 
these, and that the very utmost you can ex- 
pect of them is to see upon them a reflection 
of any growing thought or experience of your 
own, rather than a response from withinthem.” 

“Well,” said he, “I will say that all the 
religion that is left me—no, not that, I never 
had any more—is that there is a Deity, who 
sees deeper than men and judges differently, 
and that all we have to do is to live as well 
as we can in obedience to the laws written 
by nature on the face of society.” 
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Sarah looked grave, but she only said, “ If | many things—it was a date which—besides : 


we live up to the light we have, however dim 
it be, we may be sure it will increase.” Then 
she asked, with apparent inconsequence, “ I 


I thought Mr. Halliwell might feel more—I 
thought if he was ever likely to think of me, 
it was then—and it would make it easier, 








wonder what made you defer coming here | perhaps.” P 
till New Year’s Day ?” “You thought he might have longed for 
Perhaps it was the abruptness of the | you,” said Sarah very quietly. “And be sure 
remark which disconcerted the young man, | he has, although he has spurned you now. 
as he answered rather disconnectedly, “Oh | Many hearts long for what they spurn, 











because they don’t understand. But God is | youth. “I had two or three chills, but very 
greater than our heart,and knoweth all things.” | slight. Whilst I was at Cape Girardeau the 


And then there was a silence, till Sarah | cholera broke out there, and I was taken ill, 


returned to his stories of travel by asking— | but I escaped. People died off in flocks. 

“Did you keep your health well while | It was awful, but very different to what is 
you were on the shores of the Mississippi? | written in many books ; yet I don’t think I 
One always associates that region with fever | believed in a God at all till then: I'd only 
and ague.” never thought enough on the matter to con- 


“T was very fortunate,” answered the | tradict what I was told!” 
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And then Mrs. Stone and the servant 
came with their Bibles. 

That night Sarah read the fifth chapter of 
Matthew's Gospel, and offered up Jesus’ own 
prayer to “ Our Father.” That was all. 

She bade her unexpected guest “good 
night” at the door of the spare room. It 
stood open,—the candles on the toilet-table 
letting out a glow of soft brightness from its 
rosy curtains. The warm light fell on the 
lad’s face as he glanced towards it, and to 
Sarah’s soul it seemed to bring out there a 
picture of a whitewashed “hotel” room, 
sparely set with cheap jerky American fur- 
niture, and with something stretched out, 
long and still, on the bed He had been 
talking of the ‘fatal pestilence: at Cape Girar- 
deau; perhaps he remembered some such 
death scene, as he gazed at: the warm snug- 
gery waiting to welcome him, 

He went im, and he went round the room 
and looked at the pictures. Then he took 
up the Bible which Tibbie had taken up, 
and lookedat the imitials over which: she had 
wondered. - He leoked at them again, hold- 
ing the beelt close to the candle. There 
was no mistake about them; they were cer- 
tainly— 

“<j. S. 

“Well, it is @ curious coincidence,” he 
said to himself, laying dowm the book ; “ but 
that is all. The handwriting is quite dif 
ferent.” 

“Tt is almost a pity that prayer is 
nothing,” he said to himself, ing still im 
the midst of his bed-room. “ It wasnot quite 
easy to believe that either, while that little 
lady was saying “Our Father’ I used to 
pray ‘God bless.” the oii schoolmaster and 
his wife, whom I wanted! to curse, and now 
it is no use sayimg, “Ged biessithis lady.’ I 
think I'll do it though, amd let. it take its 
chance— 


“*Please Gad, bless Miss Sarah Russell.’” 


CHAPTER XI. 


**€ You’ve helped me more'than I’ve helped you ; 
I — there’s some kind soul to do 
much for Max,’ she said. 
Anon. 

THERE is a glad sense, as well as a painful 
one, in which we “know not what we do.” 
We speak a few kind words to a stranger, 
that is all, but perhaps our cheery greeting 
gives his failing heart a fillip which saves 
the coroner from holding an inquest over 
him. We give a little friendly advice, a 
mere hint about diet or dress, but it may 
save a life from decrepitude and many lives 
from bereavement. Sometimes, however, 


circumstance reveals hOw much depended 
upon us, and what dire misery would have 
resulted had we failed in what presented 
itself as only a very slight and unobligatory 
duty. 

When Frederick Broome joined his hostess 
at the breakfast-table, his face had a sickly 
pallor, and his eyes were heavy and dark. 

“It was only a headache,” he said, “he 
often had severe headaches ; and perhaps he 
had caught a little cold. It was nothing.” 

Sarah was quite willing to believe it was 
not much, But directly after breakfast, 
she sent hint baek to his bed-room, and made 
him stay therein quiet and darkness. But 
when, as the day wore on, he grew no better, 
and Sarah begam to suspect the appearance 
of other sympptemss, to which her experience 
was not wholly a stranger, she took alarm, 
the mose ffons his amswers to a few pertinent 
questionsishe put. 

He: owned that he had not felt well for 
some days, thate had Rad shivers and a sore 
throat, but persisted that these could have 
note to do with the present attack, be- 
cause “ Ie had felt mothing of them all ‘New 
Year's Day.” 

But Sarah better understood how mental 
excitément cam suspend physical, and she 
said nothing, but she-sent for a doctor. 

‘The. physician spoke cheecily to the 
patient, but Sarah had seen many physicians 
ii many sick-rooms, and could recognise the 
cheerfulness withim, which means a very 
grave face outside the door. 

“Is the young gentleman amy relation of 
yours, madame?” Be asked kimdly, as they 
descended together to the dining:room. 

“No,” said Sarah. “We beth travelled 
}tegether frome America, and he is now on 
@ visit to me” 

“Desa me!” the doctor said. “Then I 
suppose he has. mo Home mear, nor could I 
advise his removal f he-had. But you must 
send: for his friends. This is the beginning 
of typhoid fever.” 

“There are no friends to be sent for,” 
said Sarah simply. “You must give me all 
directions ; Iwill do whatever can be done.” 

“Tt is rather hard for you,” 
doctor. “Typhoid fever is one of the most 


= 


patient is in a low state to begin with. Do 
I understand he has been, living alone?” 


“Yes; travelling about alone,” Sarah an- 
swered. 

“Worse still. I quite understand,” said | 
the doctor. “Been taking things as they | 





came, fancying nothing mattered. Eating any- 


said the | 


anxious and trying of illnesses, And this» 
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thing, forgetting meals sometimes. Catehing 
colds gnd letting them go anyhow. Worried 
and excited a little too, perhaps?” This 
was put interrogatively. 

“ Probably,” was all Sarah would admit. 

“Well, we must do our best,” said the 
doctor, adding significantly, “ It will mostly 
depend on the nursing.” 

Next day Frederick Broome was only 
half-conscious and quite incoherent. 

Sarah quietly made her preparations. Her 
mind was always at home. She knew her 
way—this way as well as others. She had 
trodden it before, over and over again, and 
had sometimes returned rejoicing with the 
prey she had “taken from the mighty,” and 
had sometimes returned alone, still rejoicing, 
because the victory had been gained on the 
other side. Better the resurrection of Jesus, 
than the resurrection of the daughter of Jairus 
or the son of the widow of Nain. 

Sarah had her sick-room dresses, cheerful, 
subdued washing stuffs, which were always 
put away with fresh cambric frills tacked 
about the throat and wrists. She put one 
on, and then she cleared away the: curtains 
of the bed, and the drapery of the toilet- 
table. And then she was ready. 

She would be the nurse, and Mrs. Stone 
only the relief-guard, who sat in the sick- 
room, while she took half an hour’s brisk walk 
about the Hallowgate, and again in the early 
morning hours, when the patient was quietest, 
and Sarah stole away for a short sound re- 
pose in her own chamber. 

“When there is illness in the house I can 
get as much rest in two or three hours as I 
do in whole nights at other times,” she said. 
“TF seem to go so far away in my sleep at 
those times. It is as different from other 
sleep as a rest on a mountain-top is from a 
mere walk in the park.” 

She wrote to Tibbie, telling her ‘that there 
was fever in the Hallowgate, and that there 
was no necessity for her coming there, and 
asking her to deliver the same warning to 
Jane, who might prefer to receive even the 
information indirectly. 

Tibbie arrived the next day, and as she 
happened to come up just as Sarah started 
for her half-hour’s walk, they went away 
together. 

Sarah did not tell Tibbie everything ; she 
kept in view the time. when Tibbie and 
young Broome might meet the more easily 
for a little reservation. We must keep a 
perfect friendship for each of our friends. It 
was quite enough to tell Tibbie that she 


had made acquaintance with the lad on the | 





steamer, that he had visited her, and that she 
had invited him to spend a few days under 
her roof, seeing he was a lonely stranger in 
London, and that at a time of year when 
loneliness is particularly trying. 

“And this fever is the angel you have 
entertained with the stranger,’ was Tibbie’s 
“ queer ” remark. 

“ Very likely,” was Sarali’s calm response ; 
“true angels come in dark disguise at first, 
sometimes.  It:is onl the dense atmosphere 
of this earth closing round their glory. ‘They 
penetrate it by-and-by.” 

* I'm not afraid of the fever for myself,” 
said Tibbie. “I face fevers every day im 
my ‘courts and alleys,’ as Jane calls them. 
I would offer to come and help you to nurse, 
only I have never nursed anybody in all my 
life. I seem: to:make sick people worse, so I 
always clear myself out of the way. I know 
other people who do the same thing, but who 
don’t clear themselves out of the way. But 
I do want to do something to help you. I 
don’t care a bit for this boy. I know it isa 
very touching story, poor fellow ; but while 
hundreds of people have to die in hotels and 
hospitals, he might just as well have been 
one of them. But let me do something to 
help you. I think you are throwing yourself 
away ; but if you will, you must, and some- 
how I'd like to. throw a bit of myself with 
you. Invest in many ways, and then one 
does not lose all. ‘There’s no knowing which 
bit of bread may turn up after many days.” 

Sarah did not shrink from this sirange 
form of sympathy. The theory was hard 
and comfortless, the practical wish was right 
—the flower was: sweet, though the bud was 
green. and sour. 

“Will you go and call upon some poor 
people that I have been helping lately ?” she 
said ; “some of your own poor people” (and 
she named the family with the paralyzed 
lodger) ; “and will you go to see Jane for 
me, as well as for yourseli? You generally 
go once a-week now ; so go twice.” 

Tibbie made a grimace. “I’m like 
Naaman. when he had the leprosy,” she said ; 
“the easy things are the hard ones to me.” 

“Go and do them, and your heart will 
grow like the heart of a little child.” 

“Well, I'll go to see the poor people,” 
said Tibbie; “that I can quite promise. 
About Jane, I won’t promise ; but I’ve no 
doubt I shall be like the bad-behaved son in 
the parable who ‘afterwards repented and 
went.’ But it will be done all for your sake, 
Sarah, remember. Don’t imagine it is sanc- 
tified by any higher motive.” 
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Sarah smiled. She said nothing, but 
thought within herself that some who are 
called to inherit the kingdom, because they 
have fed and clothed and visited the King 
thereof, know not that they have done so 
till He tells them. 

* And there is something else,” she added. 
“ Buy a little bunch of flowers every Satur- 
day, and let Mr. Halliwell’s housekeeper take 
it up to him. You see, if my patient were in 
great straits, I might forget, or I might send 
up infection too. Poor oid man!” 

Tibbie’s face had two swift changes—a 
hardening and a softening. They both faded 
swiftly, but perhaps a little of the softening 
stayed. 

“I will do it,” she said, as she parted from 
Sarah. “1 will certainly remember it.” 

Tibbie was really better than her word, 
and went to see Jane that evening. If she 
acted from a very outward and “inferior 
motive, she certainly got very dubious reward. 
Let us hope the higher blessing was but 
reserved till the higher motive should be 
revealed. 

Jane “wished Sarah would see that her 
own flesh and blood should have the first 
claim upon her. She was sure she had bad 
enough headaches and fits of depression, and 
each ought to look after their own. Then 
Sarah would be taking the fever, and expecting 
other people to look after her. Well, at any 
rate, she could not, being an invalid herself. 
Did Tibbie think typhoid was infectious? 
She wondered if Sarah had made a will, and 
to whom she had left her money. For her 
part, she thought riches had wings and flew 
away, and were only fit for moth and rust to 
corrupt, and if she only had another two 
hundred a-year, she would ask no more, for 
then she would be able to winter in Florence 
or the south of France. 

Poor Tibbie crept home, as she herself put 
it, “ possessed with a devil.” 

Meanwhile, Sarah carefully spared herself 
as much as she could, through the early stages 
of her visitor’s illness, She knew that a time 
would come when its necessities would 
demand sacrifices which she could ask from 
nobody but herself, and for which, therefore, 
she must husband her strength. 

He was only conscious for a few minutes 
at a time now ; long enough to just say some 
saddening words, not long enough to receive 
a cheering answer. 

He would lie very quiet sometimes. At 
others, he was restless and delirious, murmur- 
ing names and broken ideas which thrilled 
through Sarah’s tender woman heart. 





It is not to be supposed that such a woman 
as this, sitting silent hour after hour, by what 
might so soon be a dying bed, did not cast 
many a thought “ before and after.” Jane 
wrote her a letter (which she begged her not 
to answer, one never knew how subtle infec- 
tion was !) in which she “ ventured to remind 
Sarah of her responsibility in endeavouring to 
obtain some assuring and satisfactory expres- 
sion of belief from a soul so soon to be 
launched into the dark ocean of eternity.” 
That letter gave Sarah an hour’s acute pain ; 
not for Frederick, but for Jane! Poor Jane, 
did she really mean ‘to launch herself in such 
a leaky boat as any “‘ expression of belief?” 

Of theology, but a very little is written, and 
what is written is generally dead, being 
severed from the love which should be its 
root, by being spoken in discussion, or put 
dogmatically, or preached in “ strife and con- 
tention.” It is written by men in the prime 
of life, whose mothers have long been dead, 
who have yet no little children in heaven, 
who have forgotten that Jesus did not teach 
a creed, but a prayer, and did not find the 
type of a saint in a Doctor of Divinity, but 
in a little child. There is another theology, 
which is seldom written ; which grows in the 
meditations of quiet women watching in sick- 
rooms; in the glad dream of the young 
mother with her baby at her breast; in the 
bold, unshrinking thought of those who work 
for the Lord in dark places ; in those martyred 
lives that look up steadfastly into heaven and 
see the glory of God. It may be that this 
theology has most to do with the spiritual 
life after all: when we are in great soul-stress, 
we fall back upon the twenty-third Psalm, 
and the Sermon on the Mount, and Jesus’ 
last talk. with his disciples. We do 
not say the catechism with our last breath, 
but only “Into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” The greatest divine returns to the 
babe’s prayer and the babe’s hymn. The 
spoken theology is the varying class-book of 
the noisy school ; the silent theology is the 
hushing of the child upon the Father’s breast. 

Sarah sat by that sad sick-bed, and said 


to herself that the Father knew all about it— 1 


the Father who wastes nothing, not even a 
single leaf. It was not for her to puzzle, it 
was for her to trust. It was not for her to 
ask why some lives were so full, so overflow- 
ing with love, while this poor life had had no 
endearment save that poor mad woman’s one 
crazed caress. It was only for her to give it 
all the love she could, and to be assured that 
this outcast life was as precious in God’s sight 
as that of any cherished heir. It was not for 
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her to question God’s dealings. It was for 
her not to judge them unworthily, but to lift 
her heart to the glorious faith that they must 
be for the best of each and all, 

There was one name which came constantly 
into the lad’s ravings—a name he had not 
named when he narrated his history, a name 
which made Sarah’s brow to flush, and her 
heart to swell. 

“ Denison.” 
Denison.” 

“I will do what you tell me, Denison, of 
course I will, when you have been so kind to 
me.” 

And Sarah leaned back in her chair, and 
thanked God for the unknown cup of cold 
water which had been given and received in 
some wild town on the Mississippi. Did not 
Jesus say that such should in nowise lose its 
reward? And if the King takes the kindness 
done to another as done to himself, may He 
not take the gratitude and loving service 
which it evokes as also paid to Him? If this 
starved heart had been so ready to do the 
bidding of a man who had been kind, would 
it not be as ready to do the bidding of God 
if it knew how kind He is? Is not thank- 
fulness for the crumb but a narrow thanks- 
giving for the harvest field? How could 
Frederick Broome understand what the word 
“ Father” means? We learn heavenly things 
from earthly types, and Frederick Broome’s 
sole type of providing care had been one 
from which he could at best make out but a 
cold and distant Deity, who gave food and 
clothing and discipline, but no smile, no 
shelter, no love. But would a father spurn 
his children, because in foreign lands false 
teachers had taught them that he was a 
stranger? “If ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father which is in 
heaven give good things to them that ask 
Him!” And what is asking? Must it always 
be a prayer in words? May it not be also the 
eager grasping of the first mortal shadow of 
the Immortal Love? Said not Paul, “If 
haply they might feel after Him?” 

“ John Syme Denison.” Strange that this 
waif should bring her the name that she had not 
heard for years and years, and that she never 
breathed except in her prayers, and oh, those 
prayers of Sarah Russell’s went on all day 
long! She might never hear any more. 
This poor clouded brain might only clear 
beyond her questionings. Never mind. 
From that lost life—one of those sad divided 
lives, one half of which seems able to rise so 
high, and one-half to be drawn to the very 


“John Denison.” “Syme 





lowest depth—there had come to her a 
token from the upper half. He had been 
kind! God bless him,” she said in her 
heart ; “he was never anything but kind to 
me, and all that is happiest in my life would 
not have been without him.” 

Some people cannot be injured. The 
smitten cheek only blushes; the broken 
heart only pours forth treasures; the lonely 
life goes into the very heart of God. But 
let us take the more care lest we injure. In 
the next world we shall have to see the 
martyrs’ crowns that we have made. 

The darkest days came presently to the 
sick-room. One way or the other, it would 
be over soon. Sarah never left the bedside 
now, except for five minutes’ breath of air at 
the staircase window that faced the sunset. 

Should she let Mr. Halliwell know that 
his grandson was still under his roof, wrestling 
on the very edge of life? She decided no. 
It was too late for the poor boy himself to 
derive any comfort from his grandfather’s 
recognition. And such recognition, if ob- 
tained under such circumstances, could now 
only be a vain remorse or a false satisfaction 
to the old man. Sarah did not have much 
faith in death-bed reconciliations—new pieces 
of cloth patched on old garments. Perhaps 
it was because Death itself never seemed to 
her such an ending and putting far away as 
it does to some people. 

The doctor came and went. “One can 
never predicate in this disease,” he said. 
“But we must be prepared. You must be 
ready for a shock ; he may go in a moment 
at last.” 

“ Miss Sarah’ll go and kill herself,” sobbed 
Mrs. Stone, “ a-doing everything that his own 
mother could for a poor cretur that’s as help- 
less and as senseless as a babe new born. 
And that poor paralytic’s gone at last, Miss 
Tibbie says, dead and buried all of a suddent, 
as they do with poor folks. And his name 
were Smith ; leastways that was all the name 
they knew. Miss Sarah won’t come out of 
Mr. Broome’s room, though she'll let me 
help her. She’s afraid of his being taken 
while she’s away. If angels come for sick 
folk, as they say, I reckon they might take 
Miss Sarah for one of theirselves. I’d never 
want no better angel than Miss Sarah my- 
self, I’d be clean scared at better ones. 
They say that poor paralytic said something 
about his wife just afore he went. They’d 
never heard anything of her before. Ah, I 
reckon there’s a many who thinks o’ things 
they don’t name. I shouldn’t wonder but my 
poor man was sorry about me in his heart. 
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I hope he made sure I’d forgive him—if 
there was anything to forgive. I reckon we 
all want forgiving among each other some- 
how. But. I can’t make out Miss Sarah. 
She have got a kind of look inside her face, 
that’s something Jike the sunset on the out- 
side of it. She’s that bright ; and yet she’s 
never left that room for four days, nor put her 
head on anything softer than a sofy pillow.” 
Ah, but it is not on down couches and in 


the soft places of life that. we dream. of.a 
ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it 
reaching to heaven, and the angels of the 
Lord ascending and descending on it, and 
the Lord God standing above it. 

The broad sunny river flows restlessly; the 
great lakes in the level lands of the West are 
sometimes as stormy as any sea, but where 
the mountains rise highest and steepest, 
there, there is the “ still water.” 





“THIS DO IN: REMEMBRANCE OF ME.” 
An Easter. Meditation. 
By rH EDITOR. 


S iapee request has something of the air of a 
personal favour, as if it would gratify 
Him to be remembered—it would be a plea- 
sure to Him to live in the memory of his 
people. Is not this the very essence of 
courtesy, or rather of that love of which true 
courtesy is the shadow? There is an exqui- 
site delicacy when a ftiend asks you,to do as 
a favour to him that which is a surpassing 
benefit to yourself. “Oblige me by accept- 
ing this gift” is not always an empty form of 
words. The loving heart would rather be 
thought to receive a favour than to confer one. 
And so’ it is.as something that will gratify 
Him, that our:most gracious Lord asks us to 
celebrate an, ordinance charged with over- 
whelming blessing to outselves, 

It is a holy souvenir, a divine keepsake 
from our Master. About to/leave our world, 
and to’ return. to his, Father’s house, he 
bequeaths'to us;a\ memorial of himself—the 
memorial best fitted to keep alive his image 
in our hearts. No jewelled ring or ornament 
of gold,—no likeness, of Himself painted by 
the art of man,—no sculptured stone in the 
place of tombs,—but a simple meal—a feast, 
if it can be called a feast, of bread and-wine, 
unlike every other feast in two things,—in_ its 
wonderful simplicity and its not less. wonder+ 
fal perpetuity; for that word of Jesus will 
secure its observance through all time and in 
every part of the world, on to the very end 
of the dispensation—till He himself comes 
again. 

Let us gaze om this memorial, and. think of 
all that it brings to mind. Our thoughts go 
back to that’ wonderful scene in heaven 
when He was with the Father, before. the 
mountains were settled, “rejoicing continually 
before Him—rejoicing in the habitable. parts 





of his earth, and his delights were with the 
sons of men.” We seem to hear that won- 
derful shout in heaven, when He volunteered 
for the work of redemption—“ Lo I come, I 
delight to do Thy will,O my God.” Weare 
reminded not only of the tender pity, but. of 
the deep and irrepressible love of the Son of 
God; his purpose to enter into a marriage 
union. with. the fallen children of earth, to 
glorify the name which they had disgraced, 
and. redeem the nature which they had 
degraded. It is a memorial of the love that 
gave itself for them, that took upon itself the 
burden of their guilt, and took in hand the 
task of their renewal ; that having once loved 
its. own that were with Him in the world, 
loves them to the end, and cannot rest until 
they be with Him where He is, “ not having 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing.” 

How clearly, too, we see here the glorious 
mystery of the incarnation! ‘ Forasmuch as 
the children were partakers of flesh and 
blood, He also Himself likewise took part in 
the same.” In the bread we see how He had 
our flesh; the wine tells how our blood ran in 
his vems. And round this truth what a num- 
ber.of blessed truths. cluster! How visibly 
it recals his. human sympathy—“ We have 
not an high priest that cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, but was in 
all things tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin” And how pure and holy was that 
human flesh! What beauty of holiness shone 
through it! What victories, too, He gained 
even in this human nature—baffling the 
Tempter, plucking the sting from death, and 
saying to the grave, “‘O grave, where is thy 
victory?” And now that body has been 
raised from the dead and is seated on the 
throne, and the sceptre of the universe is 
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grasped by the hand that was pierced by the 
nails of Calvary. And now, too, in Christ 
the nature of man, though for the suffering of 
death made a little lower than the angels, has 
been crowned with glory and honour ; and it 
is our elderbrotherwhom God hath thus highly 
exalted, and to whom He hath given a name 
that isabove every name. O kind, gracious, 
most loving Brother! Thou didst first descend 
to our miserable level, taking on thee our 
curse, our btirden, our shame, our sorrows, 
our rags, and poverty, and wretchedness ; 
and when thou didst ascend again where 
thou wast before, thou didst raise up our 
fallen tabernacle, and didst make us to share 
thy glory, thy honour, thy reward, thy name 
which is above every name ! 

We cannot gaze long on our memorial 
without thinking how emphatically it is a 
memorial of Christ’s death. It isa memorial 
at once of the fact, and the manner, and the 
cause, and the consequences. How visibly it 
calls before us the incidents of his last days 
of life! We go with Him in that last journey, 
when in place of the old Hebrew feeling, “ I 
was glad when they said unto me, Let us go 
up to the house of the Lord,” He had to set 
his face steadfastly, as if He were battling 
with a storm, to go up to Jerusalem. We 
accompany Him to the mount of transfigura- 
tion, where Moses and Elias appeared, and 
spake of the death that He should accomplish 
at Jerusalem. We see Him washing the 
disciples’ feet; we hear the farewell address 
and the melting tones of the intercessory 
prayer. We follow Him to Gethsemane, and 
gaze on its dreadful agony. We are carried 
to the high priest’s hall, and see Him stand- 
ing as a sheep dumb before her shearers. We 
are drawn on to Pilate’s judgment seat, and 
hear the horrid shout, “ Away with Him, away 
with Him, crucify Him, crucify Him!” We 
stand in the crowd as Pilate leads Him out 
with bleeding shoulders and thorn-bound 
brow, and seeks to excite their pity, bidding 
them “behold the man!” We are swept 
along to Calvary, at one time hearing the 
tones of his gentle voice comforting the 


daughters of Jerusalem, at another the ring | 


of the hammer driving the nails into his 
hands and his feet. What strange mingling 
of things is here! The vilest blasphemies 
that lips ever uttered, and the holiest prayers 
that heart ever breathed. The bitterest 
execrations of rage, and the gentlest breath- 
ings of love. The deep groans of the 
dying echoed by the heartless mockery 
of the living. Let us try to shut out 
the vile Babel of hellish sounds, and 





catch the pearl-drops as they still fall from 
these parched lips. Listen to that prayer for 
the murderers, “ Father, forgive them; they 
know not what they do.” Bright gleam of 
heaven bursting on the gloom of Golgotha! 
Hear the blessed promise to the thief, ‘‘ This 
day shalt thou’ be with me in. paradise.” 
How tender and loving is that word to Mary, 
“Behold thy Son!” Anon a wild cry strikes 
on the ear, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” The darkness hides 
from us the look of anguish which that cry 
betokens, and it is well. Again, another cry, 
as of nature’s exhaustion, “I thirst.” And 
once more the voice is raised in the full 
volume of triumphant joy, exclaiming, “ It 
is finished!” One other word, a gentle 
breathing, “ Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit,” and all is over. How 
great the fight, and agony, and triumph 
through which the battle of salvation was 
won! Nor till all this travail of soul was 
borne could the gate of heaven open for any 
sinner ; only now is the veil of the temple 
rent, and the way to the holy of holies 
thrown wide open to all the sons of men! 
Thus our memorial shows us Jesus giving 
himself for us; with equal force and beauty 
it shows Him giving himself # us. The 
words are very expressive: “ Take, eat.” 
Take all that these symbols stand for—take 
my flesh and blood, my soul and divinity, 
and feed on them by faith. On the one side 
is Christ giving ; on the other, are we receiv- 
ing. As is the giving, so may and ought to 
be the receiving. The giving is very full— 
“This is my body given for you.” “‘TheSon 
of God loved me, and gave himself for me.” 
HiMseE fF, all that He was as God, all that 
He became as man: the human nature to 
suffer, the divine to add an infinite merit to 
the sufferings of the human; “as man He 
suffered, as God He satisfied, as God-man 
He saved.” He has made a full survey and 
reckoning of our wants, and an equally full 
provision for them. We are ignorant, He 
becomes our Prophet; we are guilty, .He 
becomes our Priest ; we are wild and help- 
less, He becomes our King ; we are diseased, 
He becomes our Physician ; we are starving, 
He becomes our Shepherd ; we are in debt, 
He becomes our Surety; we have lost our 
inheritance, He shares with us his own; we 
are forlorn, like a poor widow, He becomes 
our Husband: all that He is, all that He 
has, He imparts so freely and cordially. If 
we could but open our mouths wide, how 
abundantly would He fillthem ! If our hearts 
could but realise who it is that stands at the 
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door, what unspeakable treasure should they 
not receive! “Lift up your heads, ye gates, 
and be lifted up, ye everlasting doors, and 
the King of glory shall come in.” 

Yet again, the last supper is a memorial of 
our Lord’s agony of soul at the treachery of 
one disciple out of the twelve. Of all the 
elements of his grief, the faithlessness of 
Judas was one of the most oppressive. He 
groaned in spirit, and said, “ Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, that one of you shall betray 
me.” Is there nothing for us to ponder in 
this anguish of Christ’s soul? No warning 
to us, when we keep the feast, to take heed 
that there be no traitor in our company? = Is 
there no way still of betraying the Son of 
man with a kiss? Does no one swear alle- 
giance to Christ at the supper, and go home 
to worship Mammon? Does no one receive 
the token of love, and retire to curse a rival 
in his heart, and say all manner of evil 
against him? Does no one perform the act 
of consecration, and go home to forget it all 
—never to pray to Him in his family, never 
to speak of Him to his children, never to 
glorify Him in his body and spirit, which are 
his?‘ Is it not enough to have had one 
Judas—must that dark and infamous cha- 
racter be reproduced from age to age in every 
section of the Church ? 

Finally, in our memorial we find a token 
of the closeness of the union of the Lord 





and his people. For as the bread and wine, 
once swallowed, enter into our bodies, and 
become part of ourselves, so does Christ 
received in faith become the food and support 
of our souls. And as the bread and wine, 
once swallowed, cannot be taken from us, so 
Christ, once ours by faith, remains ours for 
ever. ‘The mountains shall depart, and the 
hills be removed, but my kindness shall not 
depart from thee, neither shall the covenant 
of my peace be removed, saith the Lord that 
hath mercy upon thee.” Blessed and com- 
forting truth! Jesus ours, and ours for ever ! 
In joy and sorrow, in prosperity and adver- 
sity, in all time of our tribulation, in the 
hour of death, in the day of judgment, and 
throughout eternity. Ours in all his willing- 
ness to bless, and in all his power to save. 
Ours in all his wisdom to enlighten, in all 
his grace to comfort, in all his fulness to 
satisfy! And as is the union, such may be 
the communion. Still, while here, we are 
absent from the Lord. But that shall be but 
a little while. One day, these heavens shall 
rend ; then shall appear the glory of the Son 
of man, and He shall send his angels with a 
great sound of a trumpet, to gather his elect 
from the four winds of heaven.” And so 
shall we ever be with the Lord. 

“He which testifieth these things saith, 
Surely I come quickly. Amen. Even so, 


' come, Lord Jesus.” 





AN EASTER SONG. 


EAR Lord, I have no Easter flowers to bring, 
No roses fresh, nor lilies dewy sweet, 
But still one offering I may gladly bear, 
And lay, rejoicing, at Thy dearest feet. 


Enfold my weary love in Thy sweet Will, 

And keep it closely to Thy piercéd side, ‘ 
So shall I rest, nor sad and helpless mourn, 

While safe in Thee my love and I abide. 


C. BROOKE. 
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on each square mile. And the more general 
spread of the higher, as well as primary, 
education in this teeming mass, is due to the 
| fact that it was in two of these foreign settle- 
ments, Serampore and Chinsurah, that Chris- 
p:2o™ the great railway terminus of How- | tian missionaries first established schools and 
rah, the Southwark of Calcutta on the | began to evangelize the people. 
right bank of the Hooghly, for a distance of | Almost in the centre of this long stretch 
thirty-five miles and with a breadth of little | of river bank, or at a point sixteen miles 
more than one, there stretches a river tract lnorth of Calcutta, stands Serampore, the 
which is the most populous, the most wealthy, | town to which we hope to justify the applica- 








and the most highly educated portion of | tion of the title of the Canterbury of North | 


India, or, indeed, of the East. Here the India, But that, rather less than a century 
commercial powers of Europe gradually esta- | before, the good King Frederick IV.* of 
blished their factories, long before Calcutta | Denmark had sent missionaries to Tranque- 
was even thought of. Farthest to the north, | bar and Madras, Serampore might be con- 
the Portuguese settied at Bandel. Just be-| sidered the Canterbury of all India. We do 
low them the English raised their flag at | not forget the early settlements of the Syrian 
Hooghly. Close to them the Dutch ob-| Christians on the south-west coast, nor the 
tained a site at Chinsurah. Some five miles | establishments of the Portuguese. But, ex- 
nearer Calcutta the French established them-| cept for the persecuting character of the 
selves in Chandernagore, which they still} Goanese missions, it cannot be said that 
hold. Their Governor’s garden-seat, where | their Christianity was aggressive. Nor was 
many a Governor-General, from Warren Hast- | it so pure as that which Gregory I. sent by 











ings to Lord Hastings, was received in state, | St. Augustine to Ethelbert, King of Kent. | 


is not very far from Serampore, the settle- | If we look at the spread of pure religion and 
ment formed by the Danes. And from that | undefiled in India, Tranquebar is its Canter- 
point south to Howrah the bank was occu-| bury and Serampore its York. If we look 
pied by the great and learned families of| at the more important work in the more ex- 
Brahmins, wlio fled in horror from Calcutta | tensive part of India north of the Vindhyas 
when Nunda Koomar was hanged, as so well | alone, then Serampore pre-eminently deserves 
described by Macaulay. Thus it has come | to be considered its Canterbury. And it is 
about that the wealth of the early European | in both cases to the piety and the protection 
traders, the facilities of the stream, the fer-| of the Danes, whose vikings used to ravage 
tility of the soil, and the taste of the higher | the capital of Kent so late as the eleventh 
class of natives, have combined to give the 7 

river-bank of the county of Hooghly a popu- Thorwaldses's ease en pte Pag sera, ns em St 
lation revealed by the census of 1871 as | a memorial of this King, while the Asiatic Commercial Com- 
varying from four thousand to eight thousand | Ra?h,bave erected an equestrian statue of Frederick V. in 

III. nis. 32 
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century, that our eastern empire owes its | of ships and boats on the right, succeeded 


first and most successful Protestant missions. 

Let us try to realise the truth that India 
was in the same relative position to its Chris- 
tian future, when (1), in the closing years of 
the eighteenth century, the Baptist mission- 
aries kneeled down on the Hooghly bank at 
Serampore, and afterwards received protec- 
tion of Governor Bie; and when (2), in the 
same place, Henry Martyn planned his work, 
and Buchanan and Brown drew up their 
scheme for the establishment of the Church 
of England in the country, as England was 
when Augustine, the monk of St. Andrew, 
just twelve centuries before, opened his 
pny «Be Canterbury and baptized his 
tens of t ands in the Swale. For, in the 
providenee of God, and as if to show the 
essential catholicity of his Church, Baptist 
and Episcopalian alike began at Serampore 
the work of evangelizing the people of all 
India north of the Vindhya range. The 
story has been well told, and more than 
once, by Mr. Marshman, C.S.I., and the 
Rev. C. B. Lewis, on the Baptist side; and 
by Claudius Buchanan, Mr. Sargent, and 
Miss Yonge, on that of the Church of Eng- 
land. ‘ We propose to tell only what Seram- 
pore is now, and what traces are still left of 
the plans and the work of the evangelical 
Baptists and Churchmen, whose faith, nigh 
eighty years ago, led them to take possession 
of Bengal and Burma, of Hindostan ‘and 
Oudh, of the Punjab and distant Persia, for 
their Master. For Judson also went forth 
from Serampore to Ava, and Henry Martyn’s 
dust lies at Tocat. Many a visitor from 
Great Britain and America—those from the 
jatter coming by San Francisco and China— 
makes a pilgrimage to the spot which is dear 
to missionary Christianity. 

Approached by railway, Serampore is only 
half an hour distant, in time, from Howrah, 
which is being connected with Calcutta by a 
pontoon bridge. On nearing the station, 
the white walls of the Christian village-church 
peep out from the trees, appropriately the 
first building that catches the eye. On 
driving from the station, the second green 
lane to the right leads to the cemetery where 
the Serampore missionaries found a resting- 
place. But he who would see the people of 
Bengal as they are, and read its history since 
the British occupation, will go to Serampore 
by boat, as all were forced to do so recently 
as twenty years ago. For the sixteen miles 
the Hooghly maintains a breadth of from 
three quarters to halfa mile. It seems long 
till the great city is left behind, with its fleets 





by the two Burning Ghauts whence the smoke 
of funeral pyres is ever ascending. On the 
left are the railway buildings, the docks, and 
the warehouses where Cheshire salt is stored 
for sale, but only in such quantities that 
India is always within three months of a salt 
famine. Calcutta and Howrah are succeeded 
by great factories, where Scotch skill and 
English capital have taught the natives of alk 
ages and both sexes to spin jute, to weave 
cotton, and make paper. The capital is 
rapidly extending itself away past the busy 
suburbs of Cossipore and Goosery right up 
to Bali, the first station on the East-Indian 
Railway, and half-way to Serampore. From 
this point we seem to be in the country. A 
tropical vegetation, of palm and tamarind, of 
peepul and plantain-trees, reaches down to 
the water’s edge, covering densely-populated 
villages, and affording a shade to extensive 
matkets, save where the gardener raises his 
eatly vegetables and fruit for Calcutta, or 
the Ghaut and its group of temples raised 
by some superstitious Hindoo break the 
greenery. If it is morning or evening a busy 
population crowd the banks, praying in the 
sacred water to Mahadeva, or the great god, 
to whom they raise libations with their hands 
while they mutter repeated invocations. The 
women, in groups, are drawing water in the 
round potters’ vessels, which they balance on 
the head or one hip, while they carry a child 
on the other or let it totter by their side. If 
it is the ebb the fishermen are plying their 
calling. Every ferry sends forth boats so 
weighted with passengers that in the frequent 
storms some are lost. Everywhere the land 
and the water are teeming with life. As the 
boatmen croon their song or incite each 
other by their cries, we look on scenes which 
have not changed since Carey used to sail 
or drive from Serampore to his duties in the 
College of Fort William, and again back to 
his study and his pulpit, his bazaar preach- 
ing and village evangelizing. Yet much is 
changed. In the seventy years which have 
passed, he and his fellows have dropped into 
this mass of humanity the little leaven which 
is gradually and surely leavening the whole 
lump. 

As we pass Connaghur, the next railway 
station, and the most southerly portion of 
the Serampore municipality, with its popula- 
tion of 26,000, the noblest reach in all the 
Hooghly opens to our view. At its head 
stands the Government House, which Lord 
Wellesley began to build, but was not al- 
lowed by the parsimonious Court of Directors 
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| to finish, at Barrackpore. The fine park and 


gardens, which look like a section of Devon- 
shire, so carefully has every Oriental-like 
tree been excluded, with a Gothic school- 
house at one end, and a Gothic menagerie, 
ruined abbey for an aviary, and Greek me- 
morial temple at the other, come slowly into 
view. We pass the exquisite tomb, designed 
by Sir Gilbert Scott, over the remains of the 
accomplished, the graceful, and the good 
Lady Canning, and land at the garden Ghaut 
which leads to the terrace of Government 
House. That is the point from which the 
photographer has taken the view of Seram- 
pore, which is given as a vignette at 
the head of this article. The town, par- 
tially hidden by trees, is half a mile from 
us, across the glassy river, and hence its 
buildings seem somewhat dwarfed. If the 
artist could have included Henry Martyn’s 
Pagoda, to the left, and the English church 
to the right, the full sweep of Serampore 
would have been represented, with its plea- 
sant strand, where the residents lounge to 
catch the evening breeze. Its English-like 
High Street ends in the church avenue of 
casuarinas, hiding the old Government House 
on the one side and those warehouses on the 
other from which the Danes used to export 
their piece goods. 

The view from Barrackpore is pleasing, 
especially when the town is lighted up by 
the early morning sun. It has been the de- 
light of every Governor-General from Lord 
Wellesley to Lord Northbrook. The former, 
at his own cost, induced the Danish autho- 
rities to erect a steeple on the Lutheran, 
now the English church. The latter recently 
visited the town, purposely without state, like 
almost all his predecessors. The whole place 
has an antique appearance, alike from the 
heavy style of Danish architecture, and from 
the ruined houses which a family feud of 
thirty years standing prevents the principal 
Hindoo proprietors from repairing. 

The first house in the picture going up the 
Hooghly from the left is that of the Principal 
of the college, now the Rev. J. Trafford, 
M.A. Next comes the college itself, in 
some respects the noblest building in Bengal. 
After the college-garden we come to the old 
paper-mill with its two chimneys. Then 
follow the old offices of the Friend of Lndia, 


| which, including the mill, have recently been 


sold to the India Jute Company. Then 
comes the mission-chapel. Next is the house 
purchased by the missionaries and afterwards 
bought and enlarged to its present imposing 


| size by Mr. Marshman, C.S.I., to form the 





editor’s residence. A fine group of maho- 
gany-trees, planted by Carey, conceal the 
house and offices to which the press has been 
removed since July last. Up to this point 
all, both land and buildings, was the pro- 
perty of the Serampore missionaries, who 
spent from their own labours in schools, col- 
leges, and the press, at least £50,000. They 
made the whole ovef to the Baptist Society, 
which, for a time, 48 €ven its friends acknow- 
ledge, was unworthy of representatives so 
disinterested afd ilfustriotis. - One other 
house, also concealed in trees, reaching up to 
the two which are on either side of a ghaut, 
was presetited by the King of Denmark to 
the college a8 an endowment, was much en- 
larged by Mf, Marshman at his owf cost,and 
is now a native Christian boarding-school. 
The rest of the town, forming the remaining 
third of the picture, shades ito the native 
quarter. It is, on the whole, well cared for 
and in as good a sanitaty state as Hindoo 
habits will allow. From this year the town 
and suburban villages have been permitted, 
at the request of the people, to eléet their 
own municipal commissioners. Serampore 
proper stretches back from the river for a 
mile to the line of railway. Beyond the 
country forms that saucer-like depression the 
swamps of which, like the fens of England 
years ago, have generated the fever that for 
years has carried off so many of the people. 

Having thus surveyed the town, let us te- 
turn to Henry Martyn’s Pagoda and look at 
the place a little more in detail. Here is the 
picturesque ruin, which the peepul-tree that 
is entwined among its fine brick masonry, 
and the crumbling river bank, will soon cause 
to disappear for ever. 

The exquisite tracery of the moulded bricks 
may be seen, but not the few figures that are 
left of the popular Hindoo idols just where 
the two still perfect arches begin to spring. 
The side to the river has already fallen down, 
and with it the open platform overhanging 
the bank on which the missionary sat in the 
cool of the morning or evening, or where he 
knelt to pray for the people. [ have accoms 
panied many a visitor there, from Dr. Duff 
to Bishop Cotton, and have rarely seen one un- 
moved. Just beyond is Aldeen House, where, 
last century the first evangelical chaplain India 
had seen, the Rev. David Brown, had his 
country house. ‘This pagoda then stood in 
his grounds. It had been abandoned long 
before by the priests of Radhabullub, because 
the river had encroached to a point within 
three hundred feet of it, the limit within which 
no Brahmi: is allowed to receive a gift or 
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take his food. ‘The little black doll of an 
idol, which is famous among Hindoos alike 
| for its sanctity and as a work of art—for had 








i Ruined Pagoda 


| it not been miraculously wafted to this spot 
|like the Santa Casa to Loretto ?— was re- 
| moved with great pomp to a new temple after 
it had paid a visit to Clive’s Moonshee, the 
| wealthy Rajah Nobokissen in Calcutta, ‘who 
| sought to purchase it outright. 
| In this cool old pagoda ‘Henry Martyn, on 
| one of his earliest visits to Aldeen after his 
| arrival as a chaplain in 1808, found an appro- 
| priate residence. Under the vaulted roof of 
| the shrine, a place of prayer and praise was 
| fitted up with am organ, so that, as he wrote, 
| “the place where once devils were worshipped 
| has now become a Christian oratory.” Here, 
| too, he laid his plans for the evangelization 
| of the people.. When suffering from one of 
| his moods of depression as to his own state, 
he thus writes of this place :—“I began to 
| Pray as on the verge of eternity; and the 
| Lord was pleased to break my hard heart. 
I lay, in tears, interceding for the unfortunate 
| natives of this country ; thinking within myself 
that the most despicable Soodra of India was 
of as much value in the sight of God as the 
King of Great Britain.” It was from such 
supplications that he was once roused by the 
blaze of a suttee’s funeral pyre, on which he 
found that the living widow had been con- 
sumed with the dead before he could inter- 
fere. He could hear the hideous drums and 
gongs and conch-shells of the temple to 
which Radhabullub had been removed. There 














he often tried to turn his fellow-creatures to 
the worship of the one God, from their pros- 
trations “ before a black image placed in a 
pagoda, with lights burning around it,” whilst, 
he says, he “ ‘shivered as if standing, as it 
were, in the neighbourhood of hell.” It was 
in this pagoda that Brown, Corrie, and Par- 
sons met with him for the last time to com- 
mend him to God before he set out for his 
new duties at Dinapore. “My soul,” he 
writes of this occasion, ‘never yet had such 
divine enjoyment. I felt a desire to break 
from the body, and join the high praises of 
the saints above. May I go ‘in the strength 
of this, many days.’ Amen.” “TI found my 
heaven begun on earth. No work so sweet 
as that of praying and living wholly to the 
service of God.” And as he passed by the 
Baptist Mission House on his upward voyage, 
with true catholicity “ Dr. Marshman could 
not resist joining the party: and after going 
a little way, left them with prayer.” Do we 
wonder that these men have left their mark 
on India? 

As years went by, the temple, thus conse- 
crated as a Christian oratory, became de- 
graded in other hands. The brand “ Pagoda 
Distillery” for a time came to be known as 
marking the rum manufactured there. The 
visits of so many Christian pilgrims to the 
spot, and above all the desire expressed by 
Sir John Lawrence, when Governor-General, 
to visit it, led the wealthy Hindoo family who 
now own the pagoda, to leave it at least as a 
simple ruin. There it still stands, in a gar- 
den which, till the Cyclone of 1867, possessed 
the finest banyan-tree in Bengal, under whose 
mighty branches thousands used to crowd to 
the reading of the Mahabharat epic. Aldeen 
House still stands, but the river is fast en- 
croaching on that also. There it was that 
Dr. Claudius Buchanan, grandson of a Pres- 
byterian elder who was converted in the 
Whitefield revival at Cambuslang, in 1805 
drew up his sketch of that “ Ecclesiastical 
Establishment for British India” which Bishop 
Porteous had first suggested and Lord Wel- 
lesley always encouraged. We are told in 
the Calcutta Review for December, 1845, how 
at one of the friendly gatherings in Aldeen, 
Dr. Marshman asked Dr. Buchanan where he 
expected to obtain funds for the endowment 
of the establishment, on which he replied, that 
the temple lands would eventually answer for 
the churches, and the Brahmans’ lands for 
the ministers. To that the stout Noncon- 
formist replied with deep emphasis, “ You | 
will never, never obtain them, Dr. Buchanan.” 
Yet the occupation of the adjoining er 
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as a place of prayer—just as Gregory I. had 
instructed St. Augustine to convert the hea- 
then temples into Christian churches—might 
have been accepted as presaging at least the 
time, which we undoubtedly believe to be 
coming, however comparatively distant, when 
the temple and mosque endowments will be 
devoted by the people themselves to their 
own moral, if not spiritual, good, through 
education both religious and secular. 

The early connection of the Church of 
England with Serampore was kept up by 
Bishop Daniel Wilson. The station was his 
favourite residence; he occupied the third 
house from the right of the picture. The 
circumstances under which, on the sale of 
Serampore and Tranquebar to the English 
in 1845 for £160,000, the Lutheran Church 
was made over to the bishop, had led to 





the cessation of social intercourse between | 


him and Mr. Marshman. 
during their morning walk along the Strand, 
the two met each other face to face. Bishop 
Wilson at once said to his companion, a 
clergyman of the diocese, “ Allow me to in- 


On one occasion, ; 


devoted as the late catechist Daniel, who was 
saved from death as a child in the first 
Orissa famine, the school has long given a 
good English and scriptural education to the 
Hindoos of Chatra, the most northerly suburb 
of Serampore, while the Baptist College has 
provided for the rest of the town and the dis- 
trict. ‘The present bishop has not shown the 
same interest in the school which Bishop 
Cotton, following Daniel Wilson, always ma- 
nifested. We regret to say that it has now 
been closed, to the regret of the Hindoo inha- 
bitants, and a large grant-in-aid from Govern- 
ment has lapsed. Gradually the Church of 
England has withdrawn its influence from the 
large Christian community of Serampore, 
chiefly mixed, who do not attend the Baptist 
services. The Jesuits are taking its place. 
The fine chufch in which Carey, Marshman, 
Ward, and Mack preached so long, and where 
Bishop Wilson and the Church Missionary 


| Society then provided worthy successors, is 


troduce you to the King of Serampore.” | 


With equal promptitude and courtesy Mr. 
Marshman replied, bowing, “It is long, my 


lord, since the sceptre gave way to the crosier,” | 


and the reconciliation was complete. The 
good bishop induced the proud Brahmanical 


assign a site, and also to subscribe, for the 
building of a school which goes by his name. 
Under the management of the Church Mis- 


only occasionally visited by a clergyman from 
Chinsurah. Like so many of the smaller 
stations in India, the magistrate has fre- 
quently to read the service to a scanty con- 
gregation. The bishop finds it impossible 
to supply every station with a chaplain, the 
Additional Clergy Society suffer from insuf- 
ficient funds, and the quasi-voluntary system 


‘has yet to be organized in the Church in 
family, who own one-half of the town, to | 


India. 
But, as we shall see, the work of Carey and 


‘his colleagues is still bearing fruit in Seram- 


sionary Society, and with a head-master so | 


pore. 
GEORGE SMITH. 





SUNSHINE IN A SHADY PLACE. 


crs dull, dreary day in the beginning of 
February, we made our way from the 
City towards Ratcliffe in the east. To observe 
the better the style of life that goes forward 
in that part of our great London, we performed 
the latter half of the journey on foot, coming 
off the omnibus in Whitechapel Road. The 
profit that lies in this kind of leisurely obser- 
vation only those can fully know who have 
“done” East London with similar objects to 
those we had in view. Taking various short- 
cuts through alleys and bye-lanes, we could 
see that the London School Board was 
having plenty of work cut out for it in the 
coming years. Here, in a corner, formed by 
a sudden capricious bend of the lane, were 
a knot of women—mostly with children in 





their arms—discussing, by no means under 
their breath, the impossibility of affording 
coals in these dear times, and joking about 
“ doing a snatch ” of wood from timber-yards 
on the banks. Advancing closer to them 
to ask the way, evidence was soon forth- 
coming that they did not fail to find oppor- 
tunities of replenishing the “inner fires.” 
Turning down a narrow, dingy thorough- 
fare as directed, I saw several young women 
—mere girls mostly—hanging in the door- 
ways, bare-headed, hands thrust under gown 
or apron, and in slovenly solicitous attitudes; 
in some cases a bleared old woman of sus- 
picious look beside them, talking or laughing 
loudly, with arms akimbo. And everywhere 
there were children—some only hali-clad ; 
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some deformed and scrofulous ; others lame ; 
but all filthy and undergrown. They bur- 
rowed in the gutters, or sat huddled on the 
door-steps or the kerb-stones, watching the 
others, or made a feeble attempt at play in 
quiet corners, half-shivering, you could see, 
if they stood still for a moment. Boys and 
girls of scarce more than four or five shuffled 
about with pale, pinched infants in their 
arms, and, we fear, were not guiltless of 
letting them fall. 

It was a sad sight to see all this (proof of 
a degradation whose worst aspect, after all, 
was hidden) as we walked along, within the 
space of less than a quarter of a mile. But 
perhaps the saddest element of all was that 
at the end of most of these poor, dingy streets, 
the public-house stood gilded, lustrous, shin- 
ing—the one bright thing that met the eye. 
It was like the phosphoric brightness of-cor- 
ruption, gleaming in the dark. And this was 
in the early forenoon, ere the bulk of city folk 
had stirred for their luncheon. The public- 
houses, I saw, were doing a quiet trade. 

To sit shivering without sufficient fire, in a 
muggy room amid dust and stench, a crowd 
of children around, is not very inviting, 
and some excuse may be made for a mother 
tied to the house or to the door, in these 
circumstances, trying the pennyworth of gin 
obtainable with such fatal facility. Yes, 
trying it, and giving it to the children too— 
for that is no uncommon thing. Infants in 
arms are actually made to share in all that is 
a-going! It is with food as with drink among 
these poor people—the infants are thought 
to be well treated if they have their share— 
be it of rum or gin, or of herring or beef and 
greens, or of mackerel on a feast day! The 
ignorance and the prejudice are terrible, not 
to speak of the vice, which feeds and upholds 
both. What wonder that the infantile mor- 
tality of our large cities is so mournfully dis- 
proportionate? Of each thousand deaths in 
the metropolis, about four hundred are those 
of children under five years old! Even if 
the mother is willing t6 go out and work, she 
generally leaves her children to look after 
themselves, either giving them the run of the 
streets, where they hear and see only evil, or 
locking them up in the cold room by them- 
selves for twelve or fourteen hours at a 
stretch, with short shift of provisions, as is but 
too common in the poorer districts of ‘the 
East end, when drugging is not resorted to. 
It is the “ minders ” mostly who do the drug- 
ging, as I learn; and they do not care to 
have children over two or three years old ; so 
that anyway the elder children are generally 








turned out to the street, while the mothers | 


are at work, which will so far account for the 
impression, derived from a casual glance, of 


there being disproportionate juvenile statis- | 


tics, so to say, “ both ways.” Many grievous 
accidents have happened through children 
being left locked into lonely rooms ; and the 
difficulties of poor East-end mothers are 
clear enough. The great infant mortality is 
therefore not much to be wondered at; and 
walking through these places, and reflecting 
as we go, a perverse thought will steal into 
the mind that perhaps it is far better with 
the children that they early pass away. 

As we thus reflect, we reach the house 
which is the main object of our search. It is 
a plain, old-fashioned building, in a rather 
better street, just off the main thoroughfare. 
We knock, and are duly admitted. On men- 
tioning our name, we are told that we can see 
through the house, though we are still before 
the regulation hour for visitors. Ascending 
the stair, we observe that the space on the 
wall of the staircase is hung with little bags 
all of a size, and numbered, so that there is 
not an inch of it lost. We hear merry 
voices sounding below, and reaching the top 
of the stair, we are ushered into a long and 
rather narrow room, with an almost countless 
row of little cots along the wall, done up 
with spotless drapery, and every way tasteful. 
And a goodly number of these are occupied. 
Here and there we see infants asleep in 
them, or lying, and with toys in their hands, 
amusing themselves ; whilst at the fire, duly 
enclosed with high railing, a young girl sits, 
with two infants of a few months old on her 
knee. It is clear we are in a nursery, but it 
must be a nursery of a very peculiar kind. 
Over the cots there are inscriptions, and bits 
of ornament and evergreens, and children in 
little knots here and there play with toys. We 
ascend another floor to see so far a repetition 
of the same scene, only that there are not 
so many children here, only two indeed, 
who look very delicate, and are sound 
asleep. We take time to assure ourselves 
that everything is airy, sweet, and bright, 
though the roof is rather low. Then we 
descend, and are introduced into a room 
where some belated youngsters are under- 
going a bath. 
that have been taken off them are put into 
bags like those we saw hanging on the stair- 
case wall, and that fresh clothes are put on 
instead. Our readers may perhaps guess 
where we are now. It is the Ratcliffe Créche, 
or cradle school, which was founded about 
three years ago by Mrs. Hilton, as a practical 


We notice that the clothes | 
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answer to the question—How best can we/| rules, and very strict on some points these 
help those poor women, who loll about their | are, as they need to be, First of all, the 
doors with children in their arms, to do| children must be paid for ; but of that more 


something better for themselves and their 
families? We feel, after what we have wit- 
nessed outside, that there was room for the 
experiment, which has amply justified itself ; 
and the Créche may now take rank with our 
established English charities. 

But we have no time at present to muse 
on general matters. Our guide leads us on 
with business-like despatch. Now we are 
ushered into a room on the lower floor, from 
which had mostly proceeded the joyous 
sounds we had heard when entering. All 
round the wall run little arm-chairs, which 
are so arranged as to meet the requirements 
of the children, and at the same time to keep 
the air pure and sweet. These chairs, too, are 
so contrived, that while the limbs are left at 
liberty, the little ones cannot fall—a sort of 
continuous slab or table running round in 
front of the whole row. Some twenty chil- 
dren, from eighteen months to two or three 
years, are there—so neat, clean, happy, and 
cheerful-looking, that one forgets for the 
moment one is in Ratcliffe; while others, 
rather older, run about, or sit at benches in 
the middle of the room, looking at picture- 
books, or otherwise amusing themselves—one 
chubby little fellow making believe he is 
on horseback, astride a strip of wood. But 
this, we hear, is rather against rule, and the 
wood is quietly given up when he is asked 
for it, as with it he might hurt the others, 
Here, on certain days, lessons are given to 
the children en the Kindergarten system, and 
evidently the children relish the “lesson,” 
Towards those in ef them there is 
none of the shrinking fear ene might expect. 
The children are as free and unconstrained 
as any children could well be, and laugh 
merrily-when anything occurs to excite them. 
For our satisfaction, a detachment, which 
had at that moment been out in the play- 
ground, were called in, most of them children 
who had been in the Créche almost from its 
first establishment, and had reached the age 
when they could so far appreciate it. It was 
a sight to see these children, and one’s feeling 
of thankfulness for such women as Mrs. Hilton 
was intensified when, after having left the 
room, the kindly matron told us the miserable 
condition in which some of these children were 
when they were first brought to the Créche. 

Returning into the lobby, we find two or 
three late arrivals—girls and young women 
with infants, who hold out their arms to our 
guide to be taken. But the house has its 


anon. Then there must be no trace of sick- 
ness or of skin disease visible about them. 
If there is, they must go to the doctor. One 
of these children has just been brought back 
from him with a report that all is right; and 
the child is accordingly sent up-stairs, to be 
stripped, bathed, and have the Créche’s clothes 
put on. Butoneof the others shows suspicious 
symptoms, and is despatched on the same 
errand as the other had been. In the event of 
the child being recommended for the infirmary 
by the doctor, and other things being suit- 
able, it is put into the upper room, where we 





found the two delicate consumptive children 
|asleep. ‘This infirmary was fitted up only 
| during the past year—Mrs. Hilton having 

| been much exercised about the improper 

| treatment by which mothers so seriously in- 

jured their children when they were sick. 

She mentions one case: “A child of ten 

months old was dying of diseased bowels, 

and its mother came to the Créche, weeping. 

‘ Well,’ she said, ‘I have done all I can for 

my poor baby. Only yesterday I gave it four- 

pennyworth of eels, two eggs, and a glass of 

port wine.’ The child died the next day.” 

The utmost care is neegssary in such a 
locality, of course, to prevent the spread of 
ophthalmia and infectious diseases. To 
reduce risk of the first evil, each child, as we 
understood, has its awn towel, which is care- 
fully hung near the head of its cot in the day- 
time ; and it is mainly to prevent the spread 
of infection that Mrs. Hilton has held so 
firmly by the plan she started with, of provid- 
ing clothes for the children while they are in ; 
the Créche, and putting aside their own 
clothes till they go home again at night. She 
writes in her last report :— 

‘*A gentleman has lately reported on the day- 
nurseries of London. One suggestion he makes 
is that, in order to reduce expenses, the clothing 
should not be changed. In some localities women 
may be enabled to bring their children cleaner than 
in others. Many of our children are very clean; but 
if only one in ten were objectionable, it would be 
necessary to change all. Again, the danger from in- 
fectious diseases would be great. In visiting homes I 
have frequently seen young children lying in beds with 
others who were suffering from fever, in the same 
clothing worn during the day: thus to retain the 
clothing would be, if for no other reason, highly dan- 
gerous, Other persons have suggested that the mothers 
should bring the food. In one nursery I visited this 
was the rule, and such an assembly of horrid small 
parcels I never saw. Some children were crying for 
food, the matron saying that their mothers had not 
brought any, and she had nothing to give them.” 


As to payment, Mrs. Hilton writes :— 
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‘‘ We commenced with the charge of one penny a | 
day; but some friends thought this not sufficient, | 
while others were surprised that the mothers paid so | 
much, and hoped they would not be pressed for more. | 
We have asked all fresh applicants for twopence, 
which many cheerfully pay; but circumstances are 
continually arising which make the payment of. even 
this small sum seem difficult—such as illness, or time | 
lost in seeking for work—and therefore no rule can be | 
strictly adhered to. Some have suggested that we 
should take children at the high price of eightpence 
or one shilling a day, but we have felt that this would | 
be taking charge of children whose mothers ought to 
attend to their own, and we have in one or two 
instances refused applications. . . Had we com- 
menced with a higher rate of payment we should not 
have succeeded. We had to gain confidence, and | 
induce them to bring their children that we might | 
benefit them. Any one acquainted with these districts, | 
and the low scale of wages paid to women, will better | 
understand the difficulty, especially where more than | 
one in a family are in the institution.” 





to pauperise those she would aid. Hence 
the strictness with which she has in very try- 
ing cases declined to take infants without pay- 
ment. Another point is that, on principle, only 
the children of married women are taken—a 
point which has been so strictly adhered to, 
that the one exception is very special and 
touching. 


‘* The case was one in which the grandmother was 
burdened with the care of the child. She was very 
anxious to place it in the nursery and go out to work, 
all her dependence being 4s. a week, earned by a boy 
of thirteen. She said, ‘I am in such trouble about 
little Tommy, ma’am, I cannot bear to put him in the 
house (workhouse), and I could never work if he was 
shut up by himself. The other day I was crying over 
Tommy, and my Tom (the boy of thirteen) came in. 
He said, ‘ Mcther, what are you crying for?’ I said, 
‘Oh, I shall have to put little Tommy in the work- 





|so to help themselves, that self-respect may 


In the report for the second year Mrs. Hil- 
ton says :— 


“This department of our work has been more 
difficult than it appears. Many have not the money 
in the morning ; others are days seeking work ; many 
have sick husbands, so that the whole task of earning 
a livelihood devolves on them, and they place their 
children with us so that they may be able to attend to 
the sick one at home. Some women go into debt for 
a few pence, and then we lose sight of baby. In most 
cases mother comes, in a few days, to say that baby 
does so miss his food, and ‘ will you kindly take what 
I owe and forgive me?’ We very often show our 
weakness by taking baby back. We have never 
found the mothers offend again in like manner.” 


Mrs. Hilton’s one idea is to help the women 


be aroused and strengthened in them. She 
is careful to put no premium on idleness, or 








house.’ He replied, ‘ Never do that, mother, put two 
slices less in my parcel when I go to work ; this is how 
wewill manage.’ ”’ 


And the work does not stop with the chil- 
dren. The influence which Mrs. Hilton has 
obtained with the mothers through them, 
enables her to give her work a wide missionary 
effect, which is sustained by very inexpensive 
machinery. When sickness comes to any of 
the children, she visits the parents, and the 
heart of the child is most often a link between 
her and that of the mother, which then she 
may permanently influence for good. Assisted 
by her daughter, she holds mothers’ meetings 
—sewing classes—as often as it is possible for 
the women to come. For the work done the | 
mothers are paid twopence an hour and | 
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1. Little old Lady, the first child who entered the 


| 4. The King is three and a half. His father fell 


Créche, is four years old. a. a in bo street; his mother works 
a, On * os ; In a bottle warehouse. 
a —_ , _ eo Sa any ie — as | §. Watercresses. Father in prison; mother and 
s a A little sister of eight sell watercresses. 

3. Ladybird, aged four, has been two years in the | miserable baby when first taken in. 
Créche. Her father works at coal-work; | 6. Bennie is fully three years old. His father is 
her mother at slop-work. Both sober and j a complete invalid ; his mother is a trousers- 
respectable. | finisher. Both sober and respectable. 
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receive cofiee and bread, while they hear ad- 
dresses or listen to readings from good and 
entertaining books as they work, the sewing 
being sold in the neighbourhood. 

And not only are the women cared for, 
The men have their share of attention, 
though Mrs. Hilton less directly appegrs in 
this branch. Never did we see such ingenious 
economy of space as at Stepney Cayseway. 
Two houses have been thrown into one, the 
best that could be made of these old struc- 
tures, but the building is not so well suited 
for its purpose as could be wished, the stair- 
cases being crushed too close upon the rooms. 
Yet the lower floor serves for working men’s 
club and reading room, ag well as for nursery. 
Tea and coffee are supplied in the evening ; 
there is a smoking-room, the nucleus of a 
library, as well as abundant newspapers ; and 
we were told there were a goodly number of 
members, a large proportion being young 
men. By careful attention to ventilation, the 
place is kept pure and sweet always, and by 
an ingenious contrivance these little arm- 
chairs, on whieh we saw the children seated 
in the lower room, are at night transformed 
into befiches to accommodate club members. 
A portion of the house is now fitted up for a 
servants’ home, the servants at first having 
gone home at night. We cannet but think 
it is much to be regretted that Mrs. Hilton 
has not had moge encouragement in the 
carrying out of a scheme of hers for a 
training-schog] for nursery-maids. No place 
could give better opportunities for this than 
the Créche, and the raw material is to be 
found in every neighbouring street and alley, 

Some of the instances Mrs. Hilton modestly 
gives of the good results of her work are 
very touching. Amid much difficulty and 
discouragement, ever and anon, there are 
bright glimpses, showing that human nature 
in the East-end is not unresponsive to steady 
Christian devotion, Mrs. Hilton writes :— 


‘¢ We can say of our mothers generally that they do 
not lack love, but many are untrained and ignorant, yet 
are willing to take advice and try to dg their best for 
their darlings. I can say that the institution has 
developed a loving interest in each other’s welfare. 
One case might be named. A poor mother was 
consumptive. The doctor had ordered her to wean 
her babe of two months; she was sitting in the room 
appropriated to the nursing-mothers [into which the 
nursing-mothers can come through the day as often 
as they desire and can], when a fine young German 
woman offered to nurse it when .she came to nurse 
her own; and for two months she performed this 


‘loving service in the most unobtrusive manner ; and 


discontinued only when ordered to do so, as it was 
feared her own babe might suffer. 

‘«* Another incident was most touching: a precious 
babe died, and the mother, too poor to bury it, sent 





for a parish coffin. The child was very dear to us, 
and we had named her our Nursery Queen, which 
had degenerated into ‘ Queenie.’ It was a sore trial 
to us to see the golden curls mingled with the saw- 
dust, which is all that is placed in the parish coffin ; 
and yet we could not spend public funds on the 
funeral, and feared to do it privately. Ina few hours 
a mother came and said, ‘Come and look at your 
Queenie now.’ We went and saw that loving hands 
had softened all the harsh outlines. A little bed and 
pillow had been provided, a frill placed round the 
edge, and some children had laid fresh-gathered 
flowers on the darling’s breast. The cost had been 
ninepence-halfpenny, paid for by three mothers, and 
although so freely and lovingly given, it was the 
price of more than a meal to each. These things 
show us that the mothers of Ratcliffe are worth 
cultivating: it is from these things that we gather 
hope and courage to persevere in the terrible battle 
with vice, ignorance, and crime.” 


These instances, and many others besides, 


abundantly prove that by the attentions of the | 


Créche, the mothers and the ehildrenare drawn 
into tenderer sympathy in place of the reverse 
effect, as was so often prognosticated. And 
not only this, but the elder children and the 
fathers are also sweetly influenced. Mothers 
have told that the little ones are distressed 
if the elder children quarrel. In one case a 
child ef a year and eleven months drew two 
together, offered his lips to be kissed, the 
father exclaiming, “‘ Why, that’s what the little 
chap learns at that there Crouch /” 

Again, where real reformation has been 
effected, Mrs. Hilton has been able to secure 
free emigration for several of the parents, who 
have done well in a new country :— 

‘‘ We have never been hungry since we got here,” 


writes one of the mothers ; “your little Mary is play- 
ing in a garden of my own before the door. We 


haye nothing to do with the drink ; father is kind to | 


me and the children, and we gets into no rows. And, 
Mrs, Hilton, Oh, we will try, with God’s help, to 
find eur way to heaven. God for ever bless all them 
as was good to us.” 


That children are brought to this Créche 
from considerable distances — from Lime- 
house, Poplar, Stepney, St. -George’s, and 
Whitechapel—is proof sufficient of the man- 
ner in which it is appreciated, and of the 
desirability not only that it should be extended, 
but that others should be started in different 
parts of the East-end. Mrs. Hilton charac- 
teristically records her thankfulness that no 
accident has occurred to the children whilst 
being carried these long distances. 

One objection raised to Mrs. Hilton’s 
Créche we must take notice of. She has been 
asked the question whether, by providing 
everything so nice and tasteful as she has 
done, she may not be teaching these poor 
children to look beyond their station—giving 
them ideas above the sphere of life they must 
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afterwards fill. We agree with her that there | 
is not much fear of this result. And we | 
think she is wholly right in holding that the 
educational influence gained by the course 
she has taken isof some importance. Surely 
it is a great thing that these little ones—who 
see little purity or beauty in their homes— 
should derive from this source such a sweet 
impression as may dwell with them and influ- 
ence them in after life. All would admit that 
cleanliness, purity, tastefulness should be 
found in every home, and surely nothing 
wiser or more blissful can be done by a Chris- 
tian woman than to supply to the children in 
such a place as the Créche, what it is hopeless 
to expect for them in their poor homes. 
Daily for three years between sixty and 
seventy young creatures, otherwise doomed 
to dull misery, have been made glad, and no 
one can say how much this “sunshine in the 
shady place” may have been increased by 
the utter cleanliness and tastefulness of the 
surroundings. Mrs. Hilton estimates the 
yearly cost of a child in the Créche at £6, 

There are now three children who remain 
altogether at the Créche. One of these is 
Rosie, who came to it when she was about 
two years old, and whose mother has since 
died. Her father has engaged to pay three 
shillings a week for her; and when not in the 
grasp of the drink-demon he pays it. ‘The 
dear child seems the only link that keeps 
him from utter destruction. She is now four 
years old. Her remaining at night does not 
increase the average expense, and the addi- 
tional care the nursemaids cheerfully share.” 
The others are the two delicate orphans—chil- 
dren of a poor woman who is now in Bedlam— 
lodged, as we saw, in the infirmary. Mrs. 
Hilton, in her last report, appealed to loving- 
hearted, Christian women to come and aid in 
the nursing of these sick children, who must 
be waited on by night as well as by day; but 
we are sorry to say that few volunteers have 
come forward to help her in this way. 

Mrs. Hilton is a member of the Society of 
Friends, and when yet a girl became engaged 





in good works—Sunday-schools and Dorcas 
societies. About ten years ago, she became | 
interested in the poor in the neighbourhood | 
of the Friends’ meeting-house at Ratcliffe, | 
and soon after removed into that district from 
Brighton. In the great distress in the East- 
end in 1863, she was unceasingly active, 
established sewing-classes, mothers’-meetings, 
and tried other means of alleviating the 
terrible evil—the East-end Mission and Re- 
lief Association contributing upwards of a 





hundred pounds towards the cost of her 
classes. During the time she had been thus 
engaged, she had seen much of the terrible 
sufferings inflicted on the children in the 
East-end by the ignorance and vice of their 
parents. “I longed,” she says, “with an 
intense longing to help and care for these 
little ones, but no way opened, and I saw 
them fade and go out like lamps untimely 
quenched. The little ones who had passed 
the age of infancy also claimed my sympathy ; 
for it is no unusual thing in these districts 
to hear baby-lips utter oaths and blasphemies, 
and I earnestly desired to shelter some of 
them from the pollution of the streets.” 

In 1870, Mrs. Hilton visited the Créche in 
Brussels. ‘Until doing so,” she says, “I 
had not fully comprehended the scope of such 
an institution.” She determined to establish 
one so far on the same model. She had 
many difficulties to face ; funds were slow to 
come whilst the Créche was yet an édea, and 
she had to start with money largely advanced 
out of her own private means. Difficulties 
there were, too, with the children. Some of 
them would not at first suffer themselves to be 
washed, and others kicked and screamed and 
bit until their mothers had to be sent for to 
take them away. But by-and-by love and 
kindly interest conquered. Both mothers 
and children soon came to see that kindness 
dictated the whole treatment. 

And still this is but a beginning in view of 
the work remaining to be done. In a short 
conversation with Mrs. Hilton before we left, 
she spoke of the great difficulties and obstacles 
she met with in her work. These were many ; 
but the public-house was the prevailing one, 
the parent of nearly all the others. “ I some- 
times almost lose heart altogether,” she said, 
“ and indeed I think I should break down, if 
I did not go and see others who are engaged 
in similar efforts, and who are still hopeful 
and can inspire me with fresh hope.” 

This we think is a true kind of mission- 
work, which has a claim on the whole Chris- 
tian Church. As such, we have written of it, 
and though we have usually preferred not 
to canvass directly for subscriptions in any 
shape, yet we cannot help reminding Christian 
mothers that even the cast-off clothes of their 
children—the old toys and picture-books that 
have served their turn—would be highly prized 
at the Créche ; and we are convinced that if 
they will but pay a visit to 14 and 16, Stepney 
Causeway, they will be drawn to give more 
than old clothes, and toys, and picture-books. 

H, A. PAGE, 
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THE PRIMROSE. 


<cwner and winsome to the eye 
Of the listless passer-by— 
Of the merry maidens fair, 


Who in pretty groups are there: | 


Out on holiday, they sing, 

Till the glades re-echoing ring ; 

While they seek the woodland flowers— 
Not in bordered walks and bowers, 

But in thickets under trees, 

Climbing now—now on their knees ; 


Pleased to find thee, humble flower, 
As though thou wert a precious dower— 
Growing lowly, sweet, and still, 
Nursed by rivulet and rill ; 
By branches shaded, far outspread 
Above thy modest, pretty head. 
Though I have scanned, with eager mind, 
The borders rich, with daisies lined, 
Not there can I thy equal find. 
M. B. 


THUNDER-STORMS. 


FIRST PART. 


“ The God of glory thundereth.”’—PsatmM xxix. 3. 
“He maketh Tightnings with the rain.” —JER. x. 13. 


THUNDERSSTOR\M, as it is called, 

consists of a variety of material agencies 
set to work in our atmosphere. These, whether 
electrical and chemical, and, we may add, 
terrestrial, aerial, or oceanic, are all combined 
to aecomplish a particular object. It is not 
therefore to be viewed as the effect of a chance 
meeting of certain clouds in the heavens, but as 
a systematic and regular part of the great ma- 
terial agency of our world, by which the atmo- 
sphere that surrounds our globe is enabled to 
perform its functions. Indeed,a thunder-storm 
is quite as important a power in maintaiaing | 
the equilibrium of the atmosphere as the arch 
or corner-stone in a building is to sustain it. 
Constituted, therefore, as our world is, there 
must needs be thunder-storms, z.e. a periodi- 
cal gathering together or collecting of clouds 
containing electricity, and producing lightning 
and thunder, rain or hail, and frequently, | 
though not invariably, wind,—the fury of such | 
a phenomenon consisting more in the force 
and power of the rain-fall and the lightning- | 
stroke than in wind, which is not the principal 
agent in it, but rather incidental to it. 

The precise or entire part which a thunder- | 
storm performs in the mechanism of the | 
aerial heavens is somewhat obscure. Enough, 
however, can be gleaned from its general 
aspect to render it not only an important 
subject to acquaint ourselves with, as regards 
its physical effects, but deeply interesting 
when contemplated in its moral and religious 
point of view, which every work of the Creator 
should be. 

As a physical phenomenon of our globe, 
its first characteristic is that of a safety-valve, 
or escape from too great an accumulation of 








the electric matter which pervades our earth, 
air, and ocean, and with which the world is, 
as it were, continually overflowing. This 
electric matter seems to be the principal if not 
the most powerful agent not only in what is 
called a thunder-storm, but in the entire globe 
that we inhabit. Its mysterious and as yet un- 
known matter is given forth in large quantities 
alike from the earth and the heavens—the 
former being what is called megative elec- 
tricity, and the latter ositive. Now a thunder- 
storm is but the discharge of the constantly 
increasing quantity of electricity from heaven 
and earth at the same time, just as two hos- 


| tile armies would expend their ammunition in 


firing at one another their terrestrial artillery. 
How electricity is generated and increases so 
wonderfully at particular seasons is some- 
what obscure. A good deal of it has its 
origin in the sun there is little doubt. It is 
thought, too, that the continued and sudden 


| changes of temperature produced by solar 


influence on the ever-varying properties and 
chemical nature of the substances of which 
our atmosphere is composed tend to keep up 
a constant supply of this wonderful agent. 
Among the generating causes of electricity 


| that of alternate condensation and evapora- 


tion—the formation or dissipation of clouds by 
change of temperature—has been said to be a 
fruitful source. But this has been questioned 
by many eminent men in the present day. 
Certain it is, however, that the greatest quan- 
tity of electricity has been present during 
these processes. It is proved, also, that 
clouds, especially the large, white, fleecy, 
motionless woolpacks with which we are so 
familiar, are filled with electricity, and are 
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| but so many wandering aerial or nebulous 
| volcanoes, occasionally relieving themselves of 
| their electrical burden by a thunder-storm, just 
as the terrestrial volcanoes relieve themselves 
| from subterranean matter. They are, in fact, 
huge Leyden jars, filled with that destructive 
yet life-giving and necessary fluid. Indeed, 
as our readers are doubtless aware, the light- 
| ning flash has long been identified with the 





_ electric discharge from the battery of an elec- | 


trical machine. 

| hibited in miniature from the Leyden vial, 

filled with that mysterious substance called, 
perhaps without sufficient reason, a fluid. 

Frarklin, indeed, and many other eminent 

| men since, have conclusively settled that 

point. The fiery globe that rolls and hisses 

| along the ground, or the broad blue glare of 

| the sheet lightning, or the more dangerous 


| forked zigzag flash that strikes the earth, shat- 


ters the steeples of our churches, burns and de- 
stroys our homes, rends asunder the strongest 
oak, or kills in a moment man and beast, is, 
after all, the same substance as we can obtain 
artificially within the space of a small glass 
jar,and can confine there, or set free at pleasure 
in any quantity—with a shock strong enough 
to kill an ox if necessary, or so slight as not 


|| to injure an infant; and it is also the same 


substance that is now our obedient slave and 
messenger to engirdle the earth in a moment, 
and convey our messages of peace or war, 


| love or hatred, politics or science, joy or 
| sorrow, under the Atlantic depths, as well as 





over mountain and valley. 

But, though the nature of this mysterious 
agent is still unknown, the laws by which it is 
governed may in a great measure be ascer- 
tained from its first formation or appearance 
to its most minute or its grandest effects, 
from the lifting or melting of a needle or a 
mote, to the rending of a mountain or the 
destruction of a man-of-war. Its affinities or 
dislikes, what it follows and what it repels, 
are likewise known as well as the prevailing 
temper or pursuit of a man is known; though 
the spectroscope, which has revealed the 
constituents of the meteor flying at sixty 
miles in a second, has done nothing as yet 
with the lightning, which still remains a 
mystery. One thing, however, we do know 
for certain, and it is this—that with our 
present atmosphere, we must have electricity 
somewhere on our globe and constantly at 
work, although not necessarily a s¢hunder- 
storm everywhere. Experience has proved 
that z¢ is seldom found beyond seventy-three 
degrees of latitude, but exist e/ectricity must, 
and find a way to discharge itself. Banished 


Forked lightning can be ex- | 





it can never be without such an entire change 
of atmosphere and planet as would constitute 
what the Scriptures term a “new heaven and 
a new earth.” It is possible, indeed, that were 
electricity generated in less quantity, or were 
it more generally diffused over the surface of 
the globe, it would not be so dangerous; 
or that, were the constituents and ingre- 
dients of our atmosphere different, we might 
have no electricity, which is quite a possible 
condition either for the Earth or any other 
planet; but, as we are at present, our skies 
must darken, clouds must gather, and the 
thunder-storm must be generated. 

Thus we may perceive its necessity from 
its own physical nature; but we may still 
ask, Are there any other direct physical 
benefits produced by it besides that of main- 
taining the equilibrium of the atmosphere, 
and acting as a safety-valve for electricity ? 
The value of this function, it is true, is great. 
Were it not for separate local discharges in 
different parts of the world, the accumulated 
electricity of a single year, or even of a 
month, might burst forth in one great storm 
and envelope our globe, rending the surface 
of the earth to pieces in a moment, and 
destroying every living thing. This we can 
well imagine irom beholding the effects of 
a circumscribed storm such as we often wit- 
ness. Although, however, this arrangement 
is evident and indicative of the wisdom which 
conducts such mighty operations, it may still 
be asked, Why have it at all? Why not dis- 
pense with electricity ? or, if it must be, is 
there any other benefit conferred by it? 

To the first question it may be replied, 
that its being here at all is a sufficient evi- 
dence of its necessity. Though man may 
imagine it woyld be better to be without it, 
the Creator does not think so. This should 
be a sufficient reply to such a query. To tell 
the Maker of the universe how He ought to 
have made our planet,—how that we should be 
better without thunder and lightning, would 
indeed be a pitiable presumption. 

To the other query, however, some answer 
may be given. Some of the benefits are ob- 
vious and sensible, such as the production of 
copious rain in climates requiring it, but not 
having it in a chronic form as in some other 
countries. Also, presuming on the necessity 
of this mighty agent of our globe, a local 
supply of electrical action and power is thus 
provided for the plants and animals of our 
globe, which we have every reason to believe 
could not exist without it. Then there is 
the delightful feeling of relief experienced | 
after a thunder-storm, when the air feels light 
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and nature is refreshed after a long period of 
drought. The air then seems to have got a 
new lease of freshness and beauty; the very 
rain-drops that hang on leaf and flower add 
beauty and embellishment to the scene, and 
enhance our pleasurable sensations. That 
there are many other physical benefits con- 
ferred by these visitations which we are not 
aware of, we may fairly conclude. It is far 
from probable that the benefits conferred by 
such an important and mighty agent are con- 
fined to those of which we are cognisant. 
We may well beliéve that He who, when He 
had created our world, pronounced every- 
thing He had made to be good, did not 
except the operation of this loud-speaking, 
and alarming, and mysterious, but on the 
whole beneficent agent. 

But this is the bright side of the picture ; 
let us now turn to the darker side, and 
ask what is the likely amount of mischief 
a thunder-storm does. We may look at its 
glories or benefits with admiration, but in 
what light shall we regard its terrors—for 
terrors it certainly has. Although some few 
persons like to see a thunder-storm, the 
majority dislike it, are terrified by it, and 
even in the case of admirers a sense of danger 
is always mixed with their admiration, which 
impairs more or less the excitement and plea- 
sure of the scene; and that there is real 
danger more or less in every thunder-storm is 
demonstrated. The action of lightning is 
every year fatal to man and beast, as well as 
destructive to property. 

A French writer, M. Boudin, says that, 
from 1835 to 1852, 1,308 persons were killed 
by lightning in France, without including 
those who had been struck and injured with- 
out being killed; the average annual number 
killed each year being 103. The most de- 
structive storms were in June and August, 
but none in November or the three months 
following. In England alone the average 
annual number of deaths by lightning is stated 
to be 22, in the United States 21°83, and in 
Sweden 9°64. In Ireland thunder-storms are 
much less frequent or destructive. 

The mortality among the lower animals 
from this cause appears to be more exten- 
sive, probably on account of their greater ex- 
posure and their being congregated together. 
M. Abuddie tells us of two thousand sheep 
being killed in Ethiopia by a single flash of 
lightning, and at Sarco, in the kingdom of 
Naples, one hundred and twenty sheep were 
killed out of a flock of one hundred and 
forty; the shepherd boy escaping, though a 
kid which he held in his arms was killed. 





Some of the most disastrous effects of 
lightning have resulted from the explosions 
of magazines in great cities by its agency, and 
the partial destruction of these cities in conse- 
quence. Thus the city of Brescia was nearly 
destroyed in 1769, Malaga in 1780, Luxem- 
bourg in 1807, Navarin in 1829, Garcin, in | 





Spain, in 1843. 

In our parliamentary returns for 1854, the | 
damage done to shipping for a series of years 
by lightning is given. It includes one hun- | 
dred and six ships of the line, seventy frigates, 
eighty sloops and brigs, two schooners, seven 
cutters, five sheer-hulks, five ships in ordinary, 
and five steamers, two of which were of iron. 
In these cases there were one hundred and 
eighty-five lower masts destroyed, one hun- 
dred and thirty-five of which belonged to 
line-of-battle ships; one hundred of these 
being completely ruined ; one hundred and 
eighty topmasts, one hundred and fifty top- 
gallant masts, together with large quantities 
of rigging, sails, and other stores. Some of 
these ships were set on fire by the lightning, 
others were struck in the hull and severely 
damaged, while one hundred seamen were 
killed and two hundred and fifty severely 
hurt. These casualties occurred between 
1790 and 1840, a period of fifty years. 

This catalogue, which shows what light- 
ning can do, certainly does not present it as 
a desirable companion of man ; for we may 
fairly extend this list immensely beyond the 
comparatively small area here given. 

But, though the lightning is the real de- 
stroyer here, we must not forget the thunder 
which accompanies it, and which is always 
really simultaneous with the flash, though it 
does not always seem so to us. It is to this 
part of the phenomenon especially that the 
religious and moral considerations arising 
from the subject relate. 

What is thunder? What is it that pro- 
duces that most awful of sounds ? 

Many people speak of thunder as if it were 
the cause of danger and the source of the 
storm. This it is not, any more than the 
roaring of the sea is the cause of the waves. 
It is the effect that follows the lightning 
flash—in itself perfectly harmless. It, of 
course, adds much to the terror produced by 
the storm. It should, however, be looked upon 
rather as the voice of a friend giving notice 
of danger as it approaches or recedes, as the 
sound is louder or fainter in proportion to the 
distance from us. Many theories have been 
suggested at different times as to the cause of | 
thunder, which is even yet the subject of con- 
jecture. The most probable explanation is, 
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that the lightning by its heat creates a vacuum | it is frequently) in the centre of which the 
in the air, which, rushing together after it has | hearer is, then the crash of these distant 
passed, produces the crashing or rolling sound | points will be simultaneous, or like one can- 


with which we are familiar, the analogous cause 
and effect being seen and heard by the dis- 
charge of a gun. This is probably correct, 


though some difficulty has been found in | 


accounting for the prolonged roll of thunder. 
Some have ascribed this to the reverberation 
of sound from mountains and valleys, or 
buildings, or clouds above when heard from 
the ocean. This explanation, however, is 
not confirmed by experience. It is undoubt- 
edly true that the sound of thunder is greatly 
prolonged by such causes in particular locali- 
ties where its echoes may be naturally looked 
for ; yet in localities where no such reverbera- 
tion may be expected the same prolonged and 
successive peals or explosions may be heard ; 
and indeed every variety which could pos- 
sibly occur has been heard in the same 
locality, from the short, sharp, echoless 
burst, to the long-continued roar or suc- 
cessive rolls. 
echo alone were the cause of it. The con- 
clusion arrived at by Hooke, therefore, in 
1705, has been adhered to in preference to 
any new theory. This theory was that when 
lightning is multiple, as is seen in a long zigzag 


flash, it has several separate points of explosion | 


in its course. And this is still considered the 
best solution.* 


Should its course be that of an are (as 





* It is of some importance, especially for the sake of 
nervous people, that the distance and consequent danger of 
lightning can be ascertained without difficulty—that dis- 
tance being discovered by the simple calculation of the 
time that elapses between the flash of lightning and the 
report of the thunder. This interval, counted by seconds, 
which any person accustomed to the tick of a clock can 
do, gives the distance accurately, and for this reason—light 
is so swift as to be instantaneous, but sound is a slower 
traveller, and takes a second to travel 1,142 feet; this num- 
ber, therefore, multiplied by the number ot seconds elapsing 
between the flash and report, will give the distance in feet, 
reducible to miles. Thus, if from the moment of seeing a 
flash you count five pulsations or seconds, the distance of the 
thunder cloud from you will then be 1,142 feet, multiplied by 
five, equal to more than §,710 feet, which is a statute mile, at 
which distance there is no danger to be apprehended. But if 
the thunder is heard one second after the flash, then the licht- 
ning is only 380 yards from you, and you are within the sphere 
of danger, and should take what precautions you can. 

Franklin enumerates the common precautions for safety 
which every one should adopt in a thunder-storm when pos- 
sible, but which few seem to know or practise, judging trom 
the annual records of death by such occurrences. They are 
as follows :— 

1. Do not stand under a tree in a thunder-storm. 

2. Do not stay abroad under it, if possible, but keep under 
cover. 

3- Avoid contact with metal, gilt objects, the fireplaces or 
chimney of aroom. The middle of the room is the safest place. 
To remain in bed is not certainly a safe place, though said to 
be so, unless the bed isin the middle of the room ; and though 
iron bedsteads, so much now the fashion, are said to be 
safer than wooden ones, as being better conductors, it may 
well be questioned if they are safe, as the lightning will be 
thus brought into unpleasant proximity to the sleeper, and 
were the discharge heavy, might include the person in it in 
its deadly stroke. 

_ The writer has thought it right in a popular treatise on 
lightning to insert the above, although doubtless well known 
to many. 





Now, this could not be if! 





non shot ; for they will reach the ear from the 
same distance, those distances being -repre- 
sented by the radii of a circle of which the 
hearer is at the centre. It is otherwise, how- 
ever, if the course of the lightning be extended 
in a straight line from the observer. The 
points of explosion would then{be situated at 
different distances from the observer, who is 
situated at the extremity of the line, and 
consequently, though really simultaneous, 
each explosion would reach the ear at dif- 
ferent times proportioned to the distance. 
But what of the moral and religious aspect 
of this most awful of sounds accompanying 
this most terrible of phenomena? We are 
taught, as we have shown, to look upon it 
as a friendly monitor, which says, “ Danger 
is near: look out!” 
Is there, then, no moral or beneficent effect 
intended by the Creator in thus joinin: 
thunder and lightning as all but inseparable 
companions? He might, it is evident, have 
made lightning without the thunder—indeed, 
there is such a thing as thunderless lightnin;;, 
and it is very remarkable that such light- 
ning is harmless when it occurs; but when 
danger is abroad, and when the lightning 
darts its dangerous fork to the earth, 
then comes the solemn peal of thunder 
crying to man, “Beware!” I cannot but 
think there is design here. The silent flash 
might come and do its mischief unregarded, 
but no dangerous lightning can come 
without due warning,*—a warning nearly as 
expressive as that given by Moses from God 
to Israel in Egypt (Exod. ix.), when he said, 
(after predicting the plague of hail, and, as it 
would appear by the 28th verse, a hail that 
was accompanied by “ mighty thunderings ”), 
“Send and gather thy cattle, and all that 
thou hast in the field; for upon every man 
and beast which shall be found in the field, 
nd shall not be brought home, the hail shall 
come down upon them, and they shall die.” 
And it is added accordingly, “ He that feared 
the word of the Lord among the servants of 
Pharaoh made his servants and his cattle flee 
into the houses ; and he that regarded not 
the word of the Lord left his servants and his 
cattle in the field ;” and with such conse- 
quences to each as might naturally be ex- 
pected. Those who took the precautions 


* It might be said that the warning comes too late, as it 
does not precede but follow the lightning. This is true as 
regards the first flash and peal; but the first clap of thunder | 
may surely be looked upon as a warning for what is to | 
follow; besides several peals of thunder are usually heard be- 
fore the storm approaches near enough to us to be dangerous, 
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were not injured; those who did not were 
destroyed. 

Now, itis remarkable that Pharaoh, when 
entreating Moses to withdraw this hail-storm, 
refers to the mighty thunderings which ac- 
companied it, and which the margin of our 
Bible translates as “voices of God.” 


God? The Psalmist throughout the entire of 
the twenty-ninth Psalm calls it “the voice of 
God.” Indeed, such it has ever been called, 
either figuratively or literally, by most nations 
of the world, who, feeling that it was a sound 
and indication of a Power that was divine, 
| have ever connected it with Deity. Thus the 
Greeks termed Jove, their sovereign Creator, 
| “the Thunderer,” as Homer calls him ; and 
|| the ancient statues of the god place a thunder- 
bolt in his hand. But the Scriptures, as we 
| shall see in next paper, connect the pheno- 
menon of thunder far more clearly with divine 
|! institution, and as such it is intended to 
|| have a powerful moral and religious effect 
upon the minds of mankind. 

Were it not so, indeed, we can easily 
understand that it might be dispensed with. 
We have no difficulty in conceiving a world 
without it or its companion, the lightning. 
There 4re, in fact, as we have already men- 
tioned, parts of our globe where thunder- 
| storms are unknown. From the meteoro- 
logical observations of Captain Scoresby and 
Captains Phipps, Parry, and Ross, it appears 
that neither thunder nor lightning are known 
to take place beyond the seventy-fifth degree 
of north latitude. Even so low as the seven- 
tieth degree these phenomena are very rare. 
Thus it appears that the world could be so 


Is | 
thunder, then, one of the many voices of | 








arranged as to be freed from it altogether, 
and it would seem that the maintenance of a 
cloudless sky is all that would be necessary 
for that purpose ;* for, although the Latin 
poet does say, “Dum Jove, sereno tonat 
zthere polo,” yet it is very improbable that 
what he heard was thunder, being more 
likely, in the volcanic land in which he lived, 
to be a subterraneous sound which his 
been frequently taken for thunder. In fact 
there is no instance known of thunder and 
lightning, in a cloudless sky. Aurora flashes 
have been seen, and what is called summer 
lightning, in a cloudless atmosphere. But the 
former is not lightning, and the latter is only | 


| reflected lightning from a storm below the 


horizon. If, therefore, the atmosphere of our 
planet were so arranged that the electrical 
agency were diminished or more widely 
diffused, and such an equality of temperature 
maintained as would prevent the rapid conden- 
sation or evaporation of clouds, our globe 
would never have a thunder-storm. It has 
been conjectured, indeed, by some theolo- 
gians, that such was the original state of 
the earth, which once reposed in a long 
spring or summer untainted by a cloud, 
and that such a fate awaits us still in the 
day of millennial blessedness, when Christ 
shall return to the earth. It may be so; 
but such imaginations are unfounded in ex- 
perience of the past,—though, of course, 
nothing is impossible with God. 
J. CRAMPTON. 





* M. Quetelet, in his work “Sur la Physique du Globe,” 
remarks that were it not forthe existence of other bodies in 
celestial space, the terrestrial atmosphere would scarcely 
experience any electrical changes, and says that the sun must 
be regarded as the chief existing and disturbing cause. 





TIRED. 


O FOR wings, that I might soar, 
A little way above the floor— 
A little way beyond the roar— 


A little nearer to the sky! 

To the blue hills, lifted high, 
Out of all our misery. 

Where alone is heard the lark, 
Warbling in the infinite arc, 
From the dawning to the dark. 


Where the callow eaglets wink 

On the bare and breezy brink, 

And slow pinions rise and sink. 
Where the dim white breakers beat 
Under cloud-drifts at our feet, 
Singing, singing, low and sweet. 
Where we see the glimmering bay 
Greyly melting far away, 

On the confines of the day. 





Where the green larch-fringes sweep 
Rocky defiles, still and steep, 
Where the tender lichens creep. 
Where the gentian-blossoms blow, 
Set in crystal stars of snow ; 

Where the downward torrents flow 


To the plains and yellow leas, 
Glancing, twinkling, through the trecs, 
Pure, as irom celestial seas. 


Where the face of heaven has smiled, 
Aye on freedom, sweet and wild, 
Aye on beauty, undefiled. 


Where no sound of human speech, 
And no human passions reach ; 
Where the angels sit and teach. 
Where no troublous foot has trod ; 
Where is impressed on the sod 
Only Hand and Heart of God! 
ALICE CAMPBELL. 
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IIl.—THE PERSECUTIONS, FROM THE REIGN OF MARCUS AURELIUS TO CONSTANTINE. 


Se golden age of the empire set when 
Marcus Aurelius died ; within, the state 
was distracted by intrigue; without, it was 
vexed by the Teutonic races ever pressing 
upon and often breaking through the fron- 
tiers. Oppressive taxation, defective agricul- 
ture, slavery, and venality did their work, 
in producing poverty, discontent, degrada- 
tion of moral tone. The appointment of 
emperors fell practically into the hands of the 
army; it set up and put down, now one, now 
another. In the course of the century which 
followed the death of Marcus Aurelius, more 
than twenty emperors occupied the throne, 
many of them only for a few months. They 
“‘come like shadows, so depart.” Often it 
was the prize of mere military adventurers, 
strangers to Rome in race and name,— 
Africans, Syrians, Arabs, Goths; various 
alike in character, blood, and creed. 

But this period of political confusion and 


decay was not unfavourable to the Church of | 


Christ. Christianity was, indeed, the one 
vital force, the one progressive, expanding 
element amidst the general corruption. The 


Church was augmenting her numbers, matur- | 
Per- | 


ing her faith, organizing her discipline. 
secution, when it occurred, was now the 
outcome generally, not of national animosity, 
but of some personal hostility on the part of 
the emperor, evoked by circumstances. 

Christianity had nothing to fear or hope 
from Commodus, the son of Marcus Aurelius, 
who, strangely unlike his father, was a mere 
ruffian, cared for little but the barbarous sports 
of the amphitheatre, and disgraced the royal 
purple by taking part himself in the bloody 
contests with wild beasts and gladiators. It 
had as little to fear or hope from Pertinax 
and Didius Julianus, the rich old fool who 
bought the throne when it was put up to 
auction by the soldiers. 

But from Severus the Church had much 
both to fear and hope, and actually ex- 
perienced both favour and persecution. He 
was a vigorous ruler, such as those whom 
the empire had often known in better days. 
He suppressed the factions of rivals for the 
throne, he quelled insurrection in the East, 
he settled the province of Britain in the 
West. His mind was of a severe and some- 
what gloomy cast, apt to brood over religious 
speculations, easily moved by superstitious 
terrors. A Christian dependant had, as he 
— cured him of an illness by anointing 

NS. 


him with oil; he was received into the im- 
perial family, and, probably through him, a 
Christian nurse and tutor watched over the 
childhood of the Prince Caracalla, who in 
his youth charmed every one by the gentle- 
ness of his manners and meekness of his 
temper. But in the East Severus fell under 
a different sway. In a visit to Alexandria in 
Egypt, his imagination was captivated by 
the mystical speculations, the dark and secret 
rites of the religion of Serapis. The priest- 
hood seized the opportunity to poison his 
mind against their most formidable rival, the 
Christian Church, as well as against the 
Jews. On his return to Rome, 202, Severus 
may probably have been personally pro- 
voked by the refusal of the Christians to join 
in the festivities with which his~ triumphal 
entry was celebrated. The fatal edict was 
| issued : it only, indeed, prohibited, under 
| heavy penalties, any of his subjects from 
| becoming Christians or Jews; but this was 
enough to justify local governors, if personally 
hostile to the Church, to put in motion the 
old laws against it; which it must be remem- 
bered had not been abrogated, but cnly in 
abeyance. ‘This time it was the turn of 
Africa to feel the blow most heavily. The 
district bordering on the north coast of that 
| vast continent, now for many ages wasted to 
|a desert by Vandal invasion and Mahom- 
'medan misrule, was then fertile and populous, 
|and in no part of the empire had Chris- 
tianity taken deeper root. The zeal and 
faith of the African Christians, and the very 
style of their writers, notably Tertullian, 
burned with vehemence, as if the fiery glow 
of the African sun had imparted its warmth 
to the temperament of the believers, Ter- 
tullian, in his written address to the Prefect 
of Africa, is defiant rather than apologetic ; 
he boldly proclaims the resolution of Chris- 
tians to extirpate the worship of demons 
from the empire; he declares that they 
think foul scorn of the pagan deities; and 
that pagan efforts to crush the Christian 
faith will be utterly vain, for it is so widely 
spread that the mere attempt would involve 
the decimation of the whole empire. No! 
“ Christianity will endure as long as the em- 
pire, even if the empire will endure as long 
as the world.” 

History has preserved few more touching 
records than that which describes the suffer- 
ings of some of these North African martyrs; 
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lowly in rank, but noble in their constancy 
for the faith. The narrative of the martyr- 
dom of Perpetua and Felicitas, partly written 
by Perpetua herself, is so artless and life-like 
in its simplicity, and comparatively so free 
from the marvels which are often introduced 
into the tales of saints and martyrs, that it 
may well be accepted as a piece of history 
alike beautiful and trustworthy. Five youth- 
ful catechumens were arrested together: 
Revocatus, Felicitas, Saturninus, Secundulus, 
and Perpetua. Perpetua was the highest in 
social position, her father and mother, both 
of good family, were still living, as also her 
brother, like herself, a catechumen. She 
was about twenty-two years of age, and had 
not yet weaned an infant, the offspring of 
her marriage with a husband, who, as he is 
not mentioned in the narrative of her martyr- 
dom, is supposed to have been dead. Her 
father was a pagan, and, in her own-words, 
“out of his affection for me persevered in 
his efforts to cast me down (dejicere) from 
the faith.” ‘My father,” she said, “ this 
vessel near us, be it a pitcher or anything 
else, can we call it by any other name than 
what it is?” “Certainly not,” he replied. 
“Neither, then, can I call myself by any 
name other than what I am—a Christian.” 
“My father was enraged, and looked as if he 
could have plucked my eyes out. But he 
departed ; and after a few days we were bap- 
tized, and the waters of baptism seemed to 
give power of endurance to my body. A 
few days afterwards we were cast into prison. 
I was terrified, for I had never before been 
in such total darkness. Ah! miserable day ! 
the heat of the overcrowded dungeons and 
the insults of the soldiers were dreadful. 
But I was chiefly distracted with anxiety 
about my infant. Two of our deacons, how- 
ever, by giving money to the gaolers, ob- 
tained leave for us to spend some hours each 
day in a more open part of the prison. 
Here the captives pursued various occupa- 
tions, while I sat and gave suck to my 
infant, who had been brought to me by my 
mother, and was wasting away with hunger. 
I addressed and consoled my mother, and 
commended my child to my brother. After 
a while the babe grew accustomed to remain 
wholly in the prison with me; and then, 
being relieved from my trouble and anxiety, 
I recovered my strength, and the prison 
became like a palace to me, and I was 
happier there than I should have been any- 
where else.” 

About this time she had a dream signifi- 














cant of her coming doom. She saw a golden | 


ladder, so narrow that only one could ascend 
it at a time, reaching to heaven; the sides 
thereof were beset with swords, lances, and 
hooks ; a great dragon lay at its foot to seize 
those who would climb up. Saturus, an emi- 
nent Christian, ascended the ladder, quelled 
the dragon by the name of Christ, and 
beckoned to Perpetua to follow. She trod on 
the subdued monster’s head, reached the top 
of the ladder, and found herself in a spacious 
garden, where sat a shepherd-like man with 
white hair milking his ewes, in the midst of 
myriads of white-robed beings. He wel- 
comed her, and gave her a morsel of food ; 
and “I received it with folded hands and ate 
it, and all the saints around cried Amen! I 
awoke at the sound with the sweet taste in my 
mouth, and related the vision to my brother : 
and he knew that our martyrdom was at 
hand, and abandoned all hope in this world.” 

A few days after there was a rumour that 
the prisoners were to be tried. Again Per- 
petua’s father came, and tried to shake her 
fidelity. He besought her by his own grey 
hairs, by pity for her child, by love for her 
family, to spare them sorrow and disgrace. 
In his passionate eagerness he kissed her 
hands, threw himself at her feet, and called 
her not daughter, but “lady” (domina). “I 
was grieved,” she says, “for the grey hairs of 
my father, and because he alone did not re- 
joice in my martyrdom ; and I tried to console 
him, ‘ Know that in this trial what God wills, 
will be done ; we are not in our own power, 
but God’s.’ But he went away sorrowing. 

“ Another day, while at dinner, we were 
seized and carried off to trial. We reached 
the town; the report had spread, and a vast 
crowd had assembled. We were placed at 
the bar; it came to my turn to confess ; my 
father appeared with my child, drew me down 
the step, and besought me, ‘ Have compassion 
on your infant ;’ and the procurator also said, 
‘Spare your father’s old age ; spare your in- 
fant; do sacrifice for the welfare of the 
Emperor ;’” but she answered, “I will not 
sacrifice.” ‘‘ Art thou a Christian?’ said the 
procurator. ‘I am a Christian,’ I replied.” 
Her father was commanded to be beaten with 
rods for disturbing the proceedings. Perpetua 
felt the blows as if inflicted on herself. The 
judge condemned all the prisoners to the 
wild beasts ; “ but,” says Perpetua, “we went 
back cheerfully to the prison. I sent Pom- 
ponius, the deacon, to -fetch my infant for 
me, but my father would not give it up, and 


indeed the child would no longer take its | 


food.” Several Christian friends were now 
permitted to visit the prisoners, and on the 
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eve of their execution they were allowed, 
according to custom, what was called the 
“free supper,” a meal at which condemned 
| criminals were allowed every kind of license, 
| but the Christian captives converted it into 
| the likeness of the sacred Agape, or love- 
feast ; and as some of the populace pressed 
' round with idle curiosity to gaze, Saturus 
said, “Is not to-morrow’s show enough to 
satiate your hate? Mark well our counte- 
| nances, that you may know them again on the 
| day of judgment.” They preserved their 
calmness to the end. When they were being 
led to the amphitheatre, and were about to 
| be clothed out of mockery, the men in scarlet 
robes like priests of Saturn, the women in 
yellow like priestesses of Ceres, they remon- 
strated, saying that they suffered death in 
order to be exempt from such heathenish 
customs, and the justice of their objection 
was acknowledged. They were allowed to 
enter the arena in simple attire, and Perpetua 
sang psalms as they went. The men were 
exposed to the attacks of lions, leopards, and 
bears ; the women were hung up in nets to 
be gored by a furious cow. Perpetua clasped 
up her hair, because dishevelled locks were a 
sign of sorrow, unbecoming the joy of Chris- 
tian martyrs ; she seemed in a kind of trance, 
but when Felicitas fainted from her wounds 
Perpetua was able to support her bleeding 
form. ‘They were allowed to retire, and then 
once more brought back to be despatched by 
gladiators. The gladiator who was to kill 
Perpetua was unskilful, and misdirected his 
sword ; whereupon she, observing his agita- 
tion, with her own hand guided it to a mortal 
part. ‘‘ Perhaps,” says the writer who closes 
the tale, “so great a woman could not have 
been put to death but by her own will.” 

The African persecution lasted till about 
the second year of the reign of Caracalla, the 
son and successor of Severus, A.D. 211, and 
from its close to the reign of Decius, a period 
| of about forty years, the Church enjoyed 
undisturbed repose. The wild voluptuous 
Syrian sun-worship, introduced by the Em- 
peror Elagabalus a.p. 218, was a shock and 
an insult to the purer and austerer paganism 
of the West, which he endeavoured to dis- 
place. Of Christianity he took no notice, 
| and it is conceivable that many pagans in 
| their recoil from the revolting licentiousness 
of the new religion and of its imperial patron 
may have embraced that pure faith of Christ 
which was most remote from both. The philo- 
sophic Emperor Alexander Severus, A.D. 222, 
treated all decent religious systems with a | 
kind of impartial indifference or respect ; he | 





was a sort of universalist. In his own pa'2ce 
were images not only of his own deified an- 
cestors, but of Orpheus, Abraham, Christ, || 
Apollonius of Tyana, Isis, and Serapis; a || 
strange medley indeed! Christian bishops 
began to be admitted at court ; Christian ser- | 
vices began to be held no longer in private 
houses or caves for burial, but in churches 
built for the purpose and even endowed with 
land. Maximin, the successor of Severus, |! 
was a mere Thracian savage, and the Chris- |! 
tians, in common with the rest of the people, 
suffered from his barbarous tyranny, which 
happily lasted only three years; and under 
the reign of his successors, Gordian and 
Philip the Arabian, a.p. 238—249, the Church 
was allowed to share in the general peace, 
and Origen, the greatest writer of this period, 
observes that God had given the Christians 
the free exercise of their religion, and even 
expresses sanguine hopes of the conversion 
of the empire. 

But under Decius, a.D. 249—251, these 
fair hopes were cruelly dashed to the ground. 
The Gothic war had been exhausting and 
depressing. Decius sought to rekindle the 
drooping spirits of the people by a revival 
of ancient national customs, and especially 
religious forms. Christian churches had 
begun to confront the ancient temples, 
Christian bishops to rival in their position 
the ancient priests; both must be removed. 
The edicts of Decius are lost, but we see by 
its effects that the persecution was mainly 
aimed at bishops and eminent Christian 
teachers. The Bishop of Rome, Fabianus, 
was one of the first victims, and his name 
has been discovered inscribed on the walls 
of the catacomb in Rome where his body 
was interred. Babylas, Bishop of Antioch, 
and Alexander of Jerusalem were also among 
the martyrs ; Origen, Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
and Dionysius of Alexandria, among the 
persecuted. All these distinguished men | 
stood firm in this season of trial; but the | 
long period of previous peace had relaxed | 
the devotion of many, and had let others | 
into the fold who did not know their weak- 
ness, or who had never been sincere in their | 
conversion. In “time of temptation they 
fell away ;” many consented to do sacrifice, 
many more purchased tickets of immunity 
from the corrupt and avaricious government, | 
The first became branded by the name of || 
Lapsi, or “the fallen;” the second by the | 
name of Libellatici, or “ticket holders;” || 
and the question of how to deal with these 
fallen or feeble brethren led to keen dis- 
cussion, and, unhappily, fierce controversy 
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afterwards in the Church. But besides those 
who suffered courageously and those who fell 
away, there was a third party, who, following 
the example of Paul, a young Christian of 
Alexandria, withdrew alike from the perse- 
cution and the allurements of the world into 
the solitudes of the Egyptian desert, and 
became the founders of monasticism, which 
thenceforth in its various forms spread 
rapidly and widely, and has profoundly 
affected to this day, both for good and evil, 
the whole of Christendom. 

The violence of the persecution under 
Decius did not last more than a year, and 
was suddenly terminated by his death in battle 
with the Goths in 251 ; nor did the Christians 
suffer seriously during the short reign of his 
successor Gallus, 251—253. The persecution 
of Decius weeded out the insincere or feeble- 
hearted members of the Church, and braced 
up the nerves of the faithful for the yet more 
severe ordeal which they had to undergo in 
the reign of Valerian, a.D. 254—260, Valerian 
had been chosen by Decius to discharge the 
ancient office of “‘ Censor” or superintendent 
of the public morals. For some time his op- 
portunities in this capacity for observing the 
healthy moral influence of Christianity dis- 
posed him to treat the Church with favour ; 
but he fell under the sway of a clever pro- 
fessor of magic, who inoculated him with 
a love for the occult practices of that art, 
and also, as it seems, inflamed him with 
animosity against the Christians. At his sug- 
gestion, it is said, edicts against them were 
issued in an ascending scale of severity. 
First, the teachers of the Church were to be 
removed, and the members were forbidden 
to hold assemblies for worship or resort to 
the catacombs (cemeteries) for that purpose. 
His measure proving ineffectual, was followed 
by a second edict, which ordered the clergy 
to be put to death, senators and knights, if 
Christian, to be deprived of their property, 
and if then persistent, capitally punished ; 
and Christian women of rank to suffer loss of 
property and banishment. 

The martyrdom of the most illustrious pre- 
late of that day has conferred a melancholy 
celebrity on the persecution of Valerian. 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, had been in 
his -youth an eminent teacher of rhetoric in 
that city. He embraced Christianity in the 
decline of life, but with the zeal and enthu- 
siasm of youth. He had the warm African 
temperament which manifests itself in the 
glow and vigour of his writings, as in those 
of Tertullian. He passed rapidly through 
the steps of Christian initiation, almost as 





rapidly through the offices of deacon and 
presbyter, and within three years after his 
conversion, he was elected bishop by the 
irrepressible demand of the whole Christian 
city. Two years after his appointment the 
persecution of Decius broke upon the Church. 
The bloodthirsty pagan rabble of Carthage 
instantly called for the sacrifice of the bishop. 
“Cyprian to the lions!” was the cry. 
Cyprian, as subsequent events proved, was 
anything but a coward. Neither, however, 
was he a fanatic, and for the sake of his 
flock rather than himself, he endeavoured to 
allay the storm by secretly retiring to a 
place about fourteen miles distant from 
Carthage. He kept up a constant intercourse 
with his people by letters, which are many 
of them preserved to our day, and are most 
valuable life-like records of the doctrine, 
practice, manner of life, and sufferings of the 
Christians in those days. He came back to 
Carthage from his retreat at the commence- 
ment of Valerian’s reign, and took a noble 
revenge on the city which had thirsted for 
his blood. A plague was raging in Carthage ; 
it visited every street, almost every house, 
with the most fearful impartiality. People 
shrank from one another in horror; the ties 
of humanity and of near kindred were for- 
gotten, the dying died untended, their bodies 
were cast forth into the streets. Cyprian ex- 
horted his flock to show theirfaith by discharg- 
ing the commands of their Master—to visit 
the sick, to do as they would be done by, 
to do good even to their enemies. The city 
was divided into districts, and the Christians 
were told off to the several offices of minis- 
tering to the plague-stricken, and burying the 
victims. The rich gave their wealth, the 
poor their personal labour, and men just 
returned from the mine or the prison with 
the scars and mutilation of their tortures 
visible on their bodies, might be seen alle- 
viating the sufferings of the pagans, to whose 
paganism ‘ their own sufferings were due. 
When the persecution under Valerian began, 
Cyprian was summoned before the pro- 
consul, and commanded to do sacrifice. On 
his steadfast’ refusal, he was banished or 
allowed to retreat to Curubis, a pleasant 
town by the sea, about forty miles from 
Carthage, where he spent some time happily 
enough with his deacon and biographer, 
Pontius, in a villa by the shore shaded by a 
grove, with a clear and healthful stream. 
But this mild kind of exile did not last long. 
On the accession of a new  proconsul, 
Galerius Maximus, Cyprian was recalled or 
returned from his retreat, and again sum- 
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moned to trial for his faith. His friends 
besought him to consult his safety by another | 
flight ; but in vain. He had fled before to | 
save his flock, but he would not fly merely to | 
save himself. In September, A.D. 257, he | 
was conveyed to a place four miles distant | 
from Carthage, where the proconsul was | 
staying for the recovery of his health. Here 
he was confined for a night, but treated with 
courtesy and kindness. His friends were 
permitted to sup with him, multitudes | 
thronged the street outside—heathens eager | 
to witness his martyrdom, Christians to watch 
over him, and lighten by their sympathy, 
even if they could not avert his doom. In 
the morning he had to walk some distance to 
the place of judgment, and was violently 
heated by the exercise. A Christian soldier 
offered to procure him fresh linen, but 
Cyprian declined, saying it was idle to} 
seek a remedy for discomfort which would | 
probably that day cease for ever. They | 
reached the court, the proconsul appeared. 
“ Art thou Thascius Cyprian, the bishop of | 
sO many impious men? The most sacred | 
emperor commands thee to sacrifice.” “I 
will not sacrifice,” was the reply. ‘ Consider 
well,” rejoined the proconsul. “ Do your 
duty,” said Cyprian, “the case admits no 
consideration.” Galerius consulted with his 
council, and reluctantly gave sentence, that 
Cyprian for his long course of impiety, his 
resistance to repeated calls to the old faith, 
and his leadership of others in a like course, 
should expiate his crimes by his blood. 

“ God be thanked,” was the answer of the 
intrepid bishop. “Let us go and be be- 
headed with Him!” was the cry which arose 
from the Christian bystanders. He was 
taken into a field adjacent ; it was surrounded 
with trees, many of his flock climbed into 
them that they might the better witness their 
pastors triumph over death. He knelt a 
short time in prayer, bound his eyes with his 
own hands, made a present to the executioner, 
and then submitted his neck to the sword. 

Valerian died in captivity, in Persia ; one 
of the most ignominious ends to which a 
Roman emperor ever was degraded. His 
successor Gallienus, luxurious, versatile, good- 
natured, restored peace to the Church; the 
buildings were repaired, the bishops rein- 
stated, the confiscated property given back. 
A period of nearly twenty years of repose 
ensued. Seven emperors occupied the throne 
in rapid succession. Aurelian, the only name 
of eminence, issued an edict of persecution, 
but was assassinated before it could be put in 
motion ; and by his successor Tacitus it was 








| the last and fiercest attack of paganism. 


| divided, that the pressure of government 


revoked. Christianity obtained a firmer hold 
than ever on the empire; converts were 
gained from all ranks, churches were built on 
a grand scale, and richly adorned ; the bishops 
became personages of importance in the 
world ; Christians held high official positions 
in the state. Amidst this temporal prosperity 
the faith of some waxed cold, but in spite of 
this the Church as a whole stood firm against 


Diocletian was called to the throne in 284. 
He was a man of obscure origin, but of the 
greatest statesmanlike ability. He conceived, 
and to some degree executed, the vast task 
of reconstructing the whole administration of 
the empire, not on the basis of the old 
republican form, but after the pattern of an 
Oriental despotism. In the course of a few 
years he associated with himself three col- 
leagues, among whom the whole empire was 


might be equally felt in every part. » Dio- 
cletian himself deserted Rome for Nicomedia, 
and the elevation in dignity of the bishops of 
Rome may be partly traced to and dated 
from this abandonment of the old capital by 
the secular power, for Maximian, Diocletian’s 
Italian colleague, resided chiefly at Milan. 

In the reconstitution of the state the ques- 
tion of religion could not fail to come under 
consideration. Which of several conflicting 
elements was to receive the stamp of imperial 
sanction? the old paganism, now become 
serious and philosophic in tone, a sort of 
alliance between philosophy and the ancient 
myths? or the Oriental sun-worship? or, 
lastly, the quietly aggressive but now widely- 
spread religion of Christ? The philosophic 
faction solicited the government on its most 
vulnerable side. The Christians were repre- 
sented as a dangerous, because a large, self- | 
governed community, rendering a doubtful 
allegiance. Christians served in the army, 
but it was observed that they manifested con- 
tempt for all those arts of divination by which 
the issue of a battle was supposed to be in- 
dicated, if not secured. 

On one occasion, when Diocletian was with 
the army, and the entrails were consulted, it 
was declared that they would not exhibit the ; 
usual signs; and the priests attributed the 
failure to the presence of profane persons, 
that was to say, of Christians. The story of 
St. Maurice, the Christian leader of a legion, 
who with his men refused to march into Gaul 
when finding they were to be employed 
against Christians, and cheerfully submitted 
to death for their disobedience, near the 
Alpine town which took its name, St. Moritz, 
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from the soldier martyr, is probably a fiction, 
but it fairly illustrates the fact that the army 
was the department in which, in this reign, 
the Christians began to suffer persecution. 
During the winter of 302-3 the great question 
of the policy to be adopted towards the 
Christians was formally discussed between 
Diocletian and his eastern colleague Galerius, 
assisted by a council. There were divisions 
of opinion, but the persecuting party, headed 
by Galerius, prevailed ; and all that the more 
moderate Diocletian could effect was to 
stipulate that there should be no loss of life. 
On the 23rd of February, the Feast of the 
Terminalia, a day consecrated to the stability 
of the Roman power, at dawn, the Prefect of 
Nicomedia appeared with a band of officials 
at the door of the church in that city; the 
door was opened, the soldiers entered, the 
sacred books were burned, the vessels and 
ornaments seized. The emperors frém their 
palace could command a view of the work of 
spoliation. Galerius wished to enjoy the 
sight of a burning of the building, but Dio- 
cletian, fearing the flames might spread to 
adjoining public buildings, suggested a safer 
though less imposing plan of demolition. 
The pioneers of the Preetorian Guard were 
set to work with their axes and hammers, 
and in a few hours the whole edifice was 
levelled with the earth. Next day the edict 
was publicly posted up; it enacted that all 
churches should be destroyed, all meetings 
for Christian worship suppressed, all sacred 
books burned, all who refused to do sacrifice 
were to be degraded from office, and lose 
property, rank, and civil privileges. No 
sooner, however, had the edict been affixed 
than it was torn down by the hand of an 
indignant Christian, a man of rank, who suf- 
fered the horrible penalty of being roasted 
alive overa slow fire. Within a fortnight a con- 
flagration twice broke out in the palace: the 
cause was unknown, but it was attributed tothe 
Christians ; they were examined under torture 
and many executed with barbarous cruelty. 
The spirit of persecution was let loose, 
and raged over the whole empire. The 
story of the death of St. Alban, in Britain, in 
the city to which he gave his name, proves at 
least that our remote province was not 
exempt. Gaul alone, through the favour of 


_ Constantius (father of Constantine), the Casar 


who ruled in that quarter, was not defiled by 
Christian blood. Edict followed edict ; the 
whole clergy were declared enemies of the 
state ; they were at the mercy of every hostile 
prefect; they were imprisoned, tortured, 
mutilated, or sent to labour in unwholesome 





mines. In the midst of all this work, | 
Diocletian, to the astonishment of the world, 
abdicated, a.D. 304; but this only left his 
colleague Galerius more free to exercise his 
malignity against the Church. To the equal 
astonishment, however, of the world, Galerius, 
when stricken with a fatal and loathsome 
disease, issued from his deathbed, a.p. 311, 
an edict of absolute toleration, and even 
coupled with it an earnest petition that the 
Christians would intercede with God for their 
persecutor. The prisons and the mines gave 
up their captives, the roads, streets, market- 
places were crowded with Christians, singing 
in procession psalms of thanksgiving for their 
deliverance, hastening to the ruins of their 
churches, visiting the scenes of martyrdom and 
the burial-places of the martyrs with a pas- 
sionate devotion. Persecution as usual had 
rekindled enthusiasm ; but persecution was not 
yetover. Maximin the nephew and successor 
of Galerius, organized for two years a perse- 
cution more virulent than that of his uncle ; 
but he, too, became convinced at last of the 
folly if not the wickedness of his attempt ; 
disasters in war, famine, pestilence, broke his 
spirit, and the edict of persecution was 
revoked shortly before his overthrow by 
Licinius, in A.D. 313. That overthrow was 
also a heavy blow to paganism. The victory 
of Constantine over Maxentius, in 312, had 
made him master of the West. It was on 
his march to encounter that rival that he had 
been beckoned to conquest by the vision of 
the luminous cross in the sky. It was after 
that victory in the West that he published 
his first edict of toleration, and a second was 
published after the decisive victory of Licinius 
in the East. Once more, and this time finally, 
property was restored, bishops reinstated, 
churches rebuilt, prisoners released. One 
step more completed the outward prosperity 
of the Church, Licinius was not a Christian ; 
his favour was dictated merely by political 
interest. But when Constantine became sole 
Emperor, it is true to say that Christianity in 
his person ascended the throne. His ideas 
of what Christianity really was were no doubt 
dim, imperfect, peculiar, strangely mixed up 
with pagan customs and observances, yet he 
was what no other emperor had been, not 
merely the tolerator, but the positive sup- 
porter, promoter, patron, indeed, temporal 
head, of the Church. His reign, therefore, 
marks the beginning of a new era in the 
history of the Church and Empire.* 





* On the conversion of Constantine and subsequent pro- 
gress of the Church, see some papers in the SunpaAy MAGa- 
ZINE, in alternate months from October, 1867, to July, 1863. 
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| Guinea. I accordingly set to work at once 
' to collect, from every possible source, infor- | breadth, yet there are parts of it not more 
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We have not space to dwell on all the | persecution invariably stimulates the enthu- 
lessons to be gathered from these trials of the | siasm of the persecuted ; we learn that the 
early Church. We learn at least what | most rapid progress of Christianity may be 
seemingly insurmountable difficulties may be | made when it depends least on aid derived 
surmounted by the energy of divine faith, and | from this world. 
dependence on divine strength ; we learn that | W. R. W. STEPHENS. 





NEW GUINEA. 
By THE AUTHOR or “THE STORY OF THE Liru Misston.” 
iL. 


| fe the year 1869, I was requested by the : left undone” in exploration for the adventu- 
directors of the London Missionary So-| rous spirits of these latter days to accomplish. 


_ ciety to leave my station at Lifu to the care| New Guinea lies in the Australian archi- 


of a younger missionary whom they would | pelago, and is not quite so large as Borneo, 
appoint, and proceed to establish a mission although twice its length. It is four- 
on the large and important island of New, teen hundred miles long, and upwards of 

four hundred miles across at its greatest 
mation about my future sphere of labour, and | than twenty miles wide. It is bounded 
in 1871 had completed my arrangements, and | on the south by Torres Straits, west by the 
set out upon a prospective voyage to this | Moluccas Sea, north and north-east by the 
terra incognita. But before describing this | Pacific Ocean. The western peninsula, which 
interesting voyage and the establishment of) is nearly insulated by Geelvink Bay, entering 
the mission, it may be desirable to give the | from-the north and the Gulf of M‘Clure from 


| readers of the Sunpay Macazine some | the west, consist of masses of elevated land 


general information about New Guinea. | penetrated by deep salt-water inlets. The 
About three hundred and fifty years ago, | most striking geographical feature of the 


| Don Jorge de Meneses was eminently dis- | great eastern peninsula consists of a back- 
| tinguished amongst those gallant spirits who | bone of lofty mountains apparently extending 


were turning the prows of their caravels into | throughout its length with peaks far surpass- 
unknown seas, and immortalising their names | ing those of Australia in altitude, the loftiest 
and that of their country by their “ glorious | being more than thirteen thousand feet above 
exploits.” It was during one of these adven-| the sea level. There are remarkable table- 
turous cruises in the Eastern seas, and among | topped mountains near the centre of the 
the Spice Islands, that by accident Don Jorge | island estimated to be quite twenty thousand 
came across the magnificent island now known | feet in elevation, whose summits appear to be 
to us as New Guinea, but which they called covered with snow, so that although so near 
Papua, a name given to the inhabitants by | the equator, almost every kind of climate may 
the natives of the adjoining Moluccas, on | be found on this interesting island. 

account of their curled hair. The distin- Nature has lavishly bestowed her choicest 
guished Portuguese navigator was proceeding | gifts on this favoured country. Its shores 
on a voyage from Malacca to dislodge the | are lined with cocoa-nut, banana, sago, betel, 
Spaniards from the Moluccas. The usual /| fig, orange, lemon, and other fruit-trees, 
route home to which the Portuguese had been | while the interior abounds with valuable 
accustomed was by the south of Borneo, and | timber, as iron-wood, ebony, and canary 
of Celebes, and by the Island of Amboyna ;; wood, also with fragrant bark and spices. 
but Don Jorge having a mind to try another | Its dark tangled forests, rivalling those of 
course, went round the north end of Borneo, | South America or Ceylon in luxuriance, afford 
and being set to the eastward by currents, | shelter to multitudes of beautiful birds, among 
and standing afterwards to the south, made | which are birds of paradise, crown pigeons, 
the discovery of Papua, or New Guinea, | black cockatoos, parrots, and lories. The 
which, although it has since been visited at | sea that washes its shores supplies an almost 
various points by Portuguese, Spaniards, | inexhaustible mine of wealth in the shape of 
French, Dutch, and English navigators, re- | trepang, pearls, tortoiseshell, and fish. To 
mains, it may fairly be said, a “great thing! this catalogue of natural riches the most 
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valuable of all—gold—may be added. It is 
quite natural, therefore, that this interesting, 
valuable, and almost unknown island should 
present attractions, not only to missionaries, 
but also to men of science and commerce. 

Since 1615 the Dutch have made various 
spasmodic attempts at a settlement on the 
north end of New Guinea, but without any 
result. Much information respecting the 
north and south-west coasts may be obtained 
from the reports of Dutch navigators and 
settlers, so that I shall refer chiefly to the 
south-east portion of the island, which does 
not as yet belong to any European nation. 
The great Gulf of Papua is an indentation of 
the south-east coast, extending a hundred 
and ninety-six miles across, and is about 
eighty miles in depth. The shores are low, 
with few exceptions, and the numerous fresh- 
water openings appear to be the delta of some 
vast river forming a continuation of mud flats 
and banks of hard, fine, black sand, extending 
from six to twenty-five miles off the shore. 
It is quite possible for this river to have a 
direct course of three hundred and fifty miles. 
Eastward of the gulf the giant backbone of 
New Guinea, extending some three hundred 
miles, rears its striking peaks to an elevation 
of more than thirteen thousand feet. This 
is called Owen Stanley Range, from the 
captain of the Rattlesnake. Mount Yule, a 
remarkable table-topped mountain, was seen 
on a clear day at a distance of a hundred and 
seventeen miles, Captain Stanley thus de- 
scribes his first view of the shores of New 
Guinea :—* All at once the clouds began to 
lift, the mist dispersed, and the coast of New 
Guinea stood before us clearly defined against 
the sky, tinged with the rays of the setting 
sun. The mountains seemed piled one above 
another to an enormous height, and were of 
a deeper blue than I had ever seen before, 
even in the Straits of Magellan; they were 
intersected by tremendous gorges, and from 
the foot of the coast ranges a track of low 
and apparently alluvial soil reached the beach. 
This mountain (Owen Stanley) was then dis- 
tant about forty-eight miles.” 

The rapid spread of commerce in the South 
Sea Islands has turned many eyes to that 
fascinating part of the globe—not only those 
young eyes which have been charmed by the 
pages of the “Typee” and “Ornoo,” or 
Mariner’s “ Tonga Islanders,” but the inqui- 
sitive, speculative gaze of the merchant and 
shipowner. And especially has attention 
been turned to New Guinea owing to the 
scientific expedition sent by the Russian 
Government to explore that country in which 





Australians appear to dread the establish- 
ment of a Russian colony. Also the Dutch 
expedition which we met on our return from 
New Guinea two years ago. They were 
proceeding thither in the Curagoa, which had 
been fitted out at Batavia, and had called at 
Melbourne to take on board Mr. Ploos van 
Amstel, the Consul-General for the Nether- 
lands, under whose direction the interesting 
exploration of parts of New Guinea had been 
placed. It is supposed that their chief object 
is to inquire into the causes of the repeated 
failure of the attempts of the Dutch to form 
a settlement on the island. It is not im- 
probable that they have been startled out of 
their apathy by the intelligence that Russia 
has an eye to New Guinea, for it will be re- 
membered that after the establishment of the 
British settlement at Melville Island in 1824, 
under Captain Sir Gordon Bremer, the Dutch 
Government suddenly took a deep interest in 
the islands adjacent to it, which they had 
almost totally neglected for half a century 
previously. There is also a commercial ex- 
pedition in course of formation in Australia, 
notwithstanding the one which came to grief 
two years ago, before they reached New 
Guinea ; so that this /erra incognita is likely 
soon to be opened up. 

Comparatively little is known of the inha- 
bitants of the island. We had intercourse 
with two distinct races—the Papuan and the 
Malayan (Papuan is derived from the Malay 
words Poewah-poewah, curly or woolly), but, of 
course, our information is confined to the 
tribes dwelling on the coast. The Papuans 
inhabit the western shore of the Great Bight 
and banks of the large rivers; the Malays 
occupy the remainder of the south-east coast, 
and Louisiade Archipelago, and are split up 
into numerous small tribes speaking different 
languages, but are more advanced in civili- 
sation. The natives inhabiting the country 
extending from the eastern edge of the War- 
rior Reef to the Aird River are described by 
Mr. Jukes, the naturalist attached to H.M.S. 
Fly, as generally hostile and treacherous. 
They made several attempts to cut off the 
Fiy’s boats, and refused to hold any inter- 
course with Europeans. We, however, had 
friendly intercourse with natives near those 
parts, and established a mission amongst them. 
They do not appear to have been very for- 
midable, as the small revenue cutter Prince 
George, accompanied by one of the FZy’s boats, 
went about twenty miles up the Aird River, 
through a densely-populated country, in spite 
of all opposition, and returned without coming 
into collision with the natives, 
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All this part of the coast is low, flat, muddy, 
covered with jungle, and intersected in every 
direction with fresh-water channels, varying 
from a mere muddy ditch to a width of five 
miles. 
upper story being enclosed by pandanus leaves 
neatly sewn together. There are no partitions 
in them, although some of the houses that we 
saw and visited were upwards of three hundred 
feet in length, and appeared like immense 
tunnels when viewed inside. The native 
weapons consist of bows, arrows, and stone 
clubs. The bamboo scoop and the cane loop 
were seen here for the first time by the people 


The houses are built on poles, the | 


of the Fy, but their use is very different from | 


that supposed by Mr. Jukes, who imagined 
that the loop was used 
to hold the sago palm 
while they extracted 
the pith with the 
scoop. * The fact is 
that the latter is used 
in cutting off the heads 
of their enemies, which 
are afterwards slung 
by the loop for con- 
venience of carrying. 
These articles form 
part of each man’s 
equipment. The loop 
is also used by the 
Prince of Wales is- 
landers, but English 
knives are gradually 
being substituted for 
the clumsy bamboo 
contrivance. Their 
arrows are of four 
kinds, viz., light reed, 
plain, broadheaded 
bamboo, and barbed, 
the latter, which are 
often tastefully carved, 


He immediately pulled off to the ship, but be- 
fore he got there both of the men were mad, 
and in less than two hours from the time they 
were wounded they were both dead. 

A closer acquaintance with the natives on 
the coast of New Guinea opposite Cape York 
and round in the Great Bight, will probably 
exhibit them in a more favourable light than 
that in which we have been acustomed to re- 


gard them. 


Although they resemble the 


Torres Straits islanders in appearance, they 
are much superior to them in civilisation. 
They build better houses, and pay more atten- 
tion to the cultivation of their gardens, in 
which they raise a greater quantity of fruit 


and vegetables, and 





Papuan, native of New Guinea. 


altogether there is a 


degree of neatness 
and order in their sur- 
roundings which en- 
courages belief * in 
their capability of still 
greater progress. I 
was particularly struck 
with their fine athletic 
forms, and well-shaped 
heads, and the utter 
absence of those 
scrofulous _ diseases 
which are so common 
amongst the natives of 
the South Sea Islands. 

Redscar Bayand the 
Brummer Islands are 
almost the only places 
on the remainder of 
the south-east penin- 
sula regarding which 
we have any informa- 
tion. The people bear 
a better character than 
those on the western 
shores of the Great 
Bight. The surveying 








are procured from the tribes of the interior, | vessels, anda small craft in the employ of the 
and although it is said that the art of poison-| London Missionary Society, were able to 
ing arrows is unknown in New Guinea, | maintain friendly relations with them during 
wounds from these are much dreaded as | their stay on the coast. The products of the 
they are barbed with human bones. The | country, in addition to the roots and fruits 
natives of the Prince of Wales group and | common to New Guinea, were tortoiseshell, 
surrounding islands poison their arrows by | massoi bark, arrowroot, flax, and birds of para- 
sticking them in a human corpse, which | dise. Their houses were unlike any that have 
is left to fester in the sun, a custom with | been described hitherto. The largest measured 
which the Papuans can scarcely fail to have | thirty-five feet by twelve, with a height of 
become acquainted in the course of their twenty-five feet. They are raised from the 
visits to those islands. The chief officer | ground on posts, about four feet high, passing 
of one of the vessels trading in Torres | through circular pieces of wood, which are in- 
Straits informed me that whilst bartering with | tended to keep out rats and other vermin. 
these natives two of his men were slightly | The sides and roof are continuous, and slope 
wounded in the arm and leg by these arrows. | sharply upwards, giving to an end view the 
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appearance of an acute triangle, while a side- 
view exhibits a long ridge rising suddenly at 
each end to a point, and descending by a 
straight line of gable. The roof is neatly 
and smoothly thatched with grass, and the 
sides are covered in with sheets of a bark- 
like substance. The entrance is at one end 
overhung by the gable, like a curtain with a 
small stage to ascend by. 

The use of iron was quite unknown at 
Redscar Bay ; nor had the natives any name 
for it in their language. Small pieces of 
iron-hoop or knives offered to them as pre- 
sents were rejected, but glass bottles and 
| articles of clothing were eagerly sought after. 
| A few specks of gold were found in some 

pottery ware, but no ornaments of that metal 

were seen on any of the natives. That gold 
| will eventually be found on the coast is very 
| probable. Mr. Jardine, the representative 
of the Queensland Government in Torres 
| Straits, has in his possession a small water- 
| Worn nugget, weighing two and a-half penny- 

weights, which he told me came from New 
| Guinea; and the natives from whom he ob- 
tained it say that they occasionally find 


| others‘in the beds of streams after ‘rain. 

The islands of the Louisiade-Archipelago 
| are fertile and populous, and the natives 
braver though more treacherous than .those 
of the mainland. They are of a dark copper 
colour, and their naturally ferocious aspect is 
said to be rendered inexpressibly hideous by 
their mode of painting the face. Their orna- 
ments consist of strings of white couries, 
necklaces of dogs’ teeth, and armiets of 
various kinds, one of which is a transverse 
section of a large shell, ground and polished. 
This armlet is also much prized by the New 
Guinea men, who will give a canoe with all 
its appointments in exchange for a single 
specimen. Bracelets formed of a human 
lower jaw and collar-bones are also common. 
They are familiar with the use of iron, their 
name for which is re/umai, and when visited 
by the Rattlesnake, they were clamorous for 
axes and pieces of iron hoop. Mr. McGilli- 
vary, the naturalist attached to that vessel, 
described the rock of these islands, where 
found exposed, as consisting of mica slate of 
different degrees of density, with frequent 
veins of quartz. The same gentleman, speak- 
ing of the gold of New Guinea, says, “ That 
gold exists in the western and northern por- 
tions of New Guinea has long been known; 
that it exists also on the south-eastern shores 
of that great island is equally true, as a speci- 
men of pottery produced at Redscar Bay 
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contained a few small laminar grains of this 
precious metal. The clay in which the gold 
was embedded was probably part of the great 
alluvial deposit on the banks of the river, the 
mouths of which we saw in that neighbour- 
hood, doubtless originating in the high moun- 
tains behind part of the Owen Stanley Range. 
It is evident, however, that our acquaintance 
with a great extent of the coast upon which 
we never once landed must be very slight, 
but with that little we must be content, until 
some complete exploration of the shores— 
which were only cursorily examined, and 


especially the rivers of the Great Bight, which | 
seem to offer a ready means of penetrating | 
far into the interior of New Guinea—shall | 


have been effected.” 


Those who are interested in the opening | 
up of that long-neglected island are pleased | 


to find that the exploration which Mr. M‘Gil- 
livary so ardently desired is likely to be ac- 
complished ere long. 


and religiously is being felt. Influential and 


sagacious politicians in this country are be- | 


ginning to feel that as New Guinea is only 


eighty miles from Australia, it would be un- | 
comfortably near to have the Russian or | 
any power which might not be the most | 


friendly in future located there; hence the 
growing feeling that the English Government 
should take possession of the southern part 
of the island. Enterprising commercial men 


are'turning their speculative eyes with longing | 


looks towards a land of such mineral wealth, 
valuable timber, and rich soil, whilst some 
are ‘busily picking up the “ crumbs” in large 
quantities which are lying around the coast 
in thesshape of pearl shell, for which they are 
realising about £200 perton. Enthusiastic 
botanists,naturalists, conchologists, and ethno- 
logists are eager to possess “‘ specimens” from 
this unknown region. And the Christian 
philanthropist turns with a throbbing heart to 
that land of heathen darkness where the name 
of Jesus is unknown. He believes and re- 
joices in political, commercial, and scientific 
reform and progress, but he feels that the 
greatest of all reforms is that of evangelising 


a people; he believes in civilisation, but he | 
feels that the gospel is the best civiliser, and | 
We hope to | 
see, in the opening up of New Guinea, civi- | 


the best handmaid to science. 


lisation and evangelisation going hand in 


hand like brother and sister, and that those | 


who are onthe soil will receive as much of 
our attention as the treasures buried within it, 
S. M‘FARLANE, 











The importance of the | 
island politically, commercially, scientifically, 
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THE POETICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


IV.—THE PROVERBS. 


HIS book bears the title of Mish’/ey 
Shelomoh, “The Mashals of Solomon.” 


The word Mashal (es) denotes primarily 


a setting of two things over against each 
other so as to discover their similarity or their 
difference, hence a comparison, a similitude, 
a symbolical utterance, a parable. In a wider 
sense, it is used to designate any short sen- | 
tence enunciating a thought, especially a_| 


religious or moral thought or reflection, a | 


didactic sentence in which a maxim or lesson 
may be conveyed either expressly or through 
the medium of a comparison, symbol, or 
metaphor. In this sense it corresponds to 
the Greek gnome (yvwpn), which has been de- 
fined “an utterance taken from life which 
shows briefly either what is or what ought to 
be in life” (Auct. ad Herennium, |, iv. c. 17). 
As these utterances are most commonly in the 
form of an adage, the LXX. have employed the 
word zrapoyziar, answering to the Latin Pro- 
verbia, used in the Vulgate as the title of this 
book ; and this has been adopted in an An- 
glicised form in the Authorised Version. Lu- 
ther, however, with greater accuracy, retains 
the title “‘Sentences ” (S/riiche). Though in 
the Vulgate Proverdia is used in the title, 
in ch, i. 1, the term faradola is introduced, 
which more closely corresponds to the He- 
brew mashal. 

The conveying of instruction or counsel by 
means of parables or similitudes is much in 


| favour among Orientals, and has been so from 





the earliest times. “To the Syrians, and 
most of all to the Palestinians,” says St. 
Jerome, “it is common to join parables to 
every one of their discourses, that what might 
not be retained by the auditors in the form of 
a simple precept might be retained by a 
similitude or examples” (Comment. in Matt. 
xviii. 23). Among the Orientals, also, there 
is no mode of conveying instruction or 
counsel more esteemed and followed than 
that of wrapping up some truth or practical 
lesson, the fruit of extensive observation or 
the utterance of authority, in a short, pithy, 
pointed sentence which may be easily re- 
membered and readily uttered. “Of the 
ancient Arabians,” says Sir William Jones, 
“the sentences are innumerable, and there 
are many volumes which contain collections 
of these am’thal (pl. of matha/, answering to 
the Hebrew mashal) or sentences. Even 
now,” he adds, “the Arabs are wont to recite 


from memory proverbs full of wisdom,” of 
which he gives specimens (“ Poes. Asiat. Com- 
ment.,” c. 15). The oral law of the Arabs, the 
Sunna, is full of such sentences, and so is the 
Koran. ‘ Apophthegms,” says al Meidani, 
“are to the mind what a mirror is to the 
eyes.” 

Of these wise and pointed sayings speci- 
|mens may be found in some of the sacred 
| books that are not poetical (see e.g. 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 13; Jer. xxxi. 29); several of the 
Psalms, and parts of the Book of Job, are of 
this character ; but it is in the writings that 
pass under the name of Solomon, and especi- 
ally the book of Proverbs, that the richest 
treasures of Hebrew gnomic wisdom are to be 
found. The book of Proverbs is wholly com- 
posed of sentences of this kind, with the ex- 
ception of a few connected discourses such 
as the eulogies on wisdom in the first ‘nine 
chapters, the characteristics and excellences of 
a good wife in ch. xxxi., and such connected 
counsels as are contained inch. xxiii. 17—xxiv. 
34. Even these, however, are very much made 
up of detached apophthegmatic sentences. 
Among the apocryphal writings, Ecclesiasticus 
and the Wisdom of Solomon are, like the 
book of Proverbs, collections of the gnomic 
utterances of the wise men among the Jews 
of a later age ; and those of an age still later 
are found in the Sentences of Ben Sira, and 
the Pirke Avoth, or Sayings of the Fathers. 
A collection of gnomes from the Talmud and 
other Rabbinical books was made by Rabbi 
Seligmann Ulma, and published by him under 
the title of Mar’ah Moosar, that is, “ Mirror 
of Learning.” 

Contents of the Proverbs.—This book is a 
collection of ethical doctrines, counsels, and 
precepts for the proper conduct of life. As 
these, however, are not mere prudential 
maxims, but are based on religious grounds, 
there lies beneath a substratum of dogma- 
tical belief and teaching which, if not for- 
mally enunciated, is always presupposed 
throughout the book. ‘The fundamental 
principle of the whole is announced in the 
sentence, “The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of knowledge” (i. 7); the idea of 
duty and obligation attaches to ‘all the coun- 
sels and precepts advanced ; and the doctrine 
proclaimed throughout the book is that im- 
morality, vice, iniquity, is not only practically 
unwisdom, but sin, entailing guilt and con- 








demnation. The authors were thus not, like 
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the sages of Greece and other heathen 
nations, mere prudential moralists, but had 
present to their minds religious considerations 
as paramount in the determination and en- 
forcement of what is wise and becoming in 
conduct, and were in this respect really reli- 
gious teachers. God is recognised as the 
Creator and Governor of all, who by wis- 
dom hath founded the earth, and by 
understanding hath established the heavens 
(iii. 19; viii. 22; xxii. 2); all things, even 
man’s heart, are open to Him (xv. 11); the 
disposal of events is with the Lord (xvi. 8, 
33; xix. 14); man’s goings are of the 
Lord ; the spirit [the intellect or reason] of 
man is a lamp of the Lord searching all the 
recesses of the body (xx. 24, 27); safety is 
only of the Lord (xxi. 31) ; the name of the 
Lord is a strong tower, the righteous runneth 
into it and is safe (xviii. 10); the Lord-hath 
made all things for himself, yea, even the 
wicked for the day of evil (xvi. 4). The fear 
of God is constantly brought forward as that 
which is the root of all wisdom, and virtue, 
and felicity ; good counsel is enforced by 
regard to his authority and approbation ; and 
they are*pronounced happy who trust in Him 
(vill, 13; 1x. 10; x. 27; xiv. 26, 27; xv. 33; 
XVi.6 5 xix. 233 xxii. 4; xxiii. 17; ili. 5—ro, 
323 X. 225 Xl. I, 203; xv. 293 Xvi. 35 XxIx. 
25, &c.). Nor is it in this life only that there 
is good to those that fear and obey God ; the 
authors of these sentences knew of a future 
state of rewards and punishments, and enforce 
their counsels: by reference to it (comp. xi. 
7, 8; xiv. 32; xv. 24). These allusions, 
however, to subjects belonging to the sphere 
of theology occur only incidentally ; the book 
is mainly ethical in its substance and tendency. 
It is a repertory of moral maxims and coun- 
sels for persons in all conditions, for young 
and for old, for the busy and for those at ease, 
for princes and for people, for rich and for poor. 
In it we have the fullest expression of that 
wisdom-philosophy of which Solomon was the 
far-famed master, and which was so largely 
cultivated both in his time and afterwards 
among the Jews. It begins with a lengthened 
eulogy on wisdom, and all its maxims are set 
forth and commended as lessons which true, 
divine wisdom teaches. Hence, as Eusebius 
attests (Hist. Zed., iv. 22), Hegesippus, 
Irenzeus, and the whole company of the 
ancients, called it ravdperov co¢iay (all-virtuous 
wisdom) ; and it is cited by several of the 
Christian Fathers by the title Sodia, Wisdom 
(see Suicer, Zhes. Eccles., s.v. copia). The 
Jews also seem to have called it the Book of 
Wisdom (71927) “PO, Tosaphoth to Baba 





Bathra, fol. xiv. 6). “As the Prophetic 
Books are a product of the S123 [ Mebuah, 
Prophecy], so the Book of Proverbs is a pro- 
duct of the 7221 [Chokma, Wisdom], and 
specially of the effort on the part of man to 
apprehend the objective sophza, that is, of 
philosophy or the studium sapientig. Pro- 
ceeding from the love of wisdom, it is written 
to awaken love to wisdom, and to put in 
possession the object loved.” (Delitzsch, in 
Herzog’s Real-Encyclopidie, xiv. p. 712). 

Form and structure—The book of Pro- 
verbs may be divided into eight sections of 
unequal length. 

The frst section comprises the first nine 
chapters. Prefixed to it is the inscription, 
“The Proverbs [Sentences] of Solomon, the 
son of David, King of Israel ;” and then fol- 
lows a statement of the design of the collec- 
tion, viz., to teach “to know wisdom and 
instruction, to perceive the words of under- 
standing.” This gives a certain unity and 
connection to this section. The theme of 
the whole is wisdom; and the drift of all the 
sentences is to commend the pursuit of wis- 
dom, to counsel the young especially to this, 
and to warn against those temptations to 
sensual indulgence which are apt to assail 
the young. Beyond this, however, there is 
no connection between the parts of this sec- 
tion. It is simply a collection of separate 
apophthegms and counsels bearing on a 
definite end, interspersed with passages in 
which a more continuous discourse is through 
a few verses preserved, and containing at the 
close a highly animated and poetical eulo- 
gium on that which forms its main theme. 

The second section (x. 1—xxii. 16), which 
bears also the title of “The Sentences of 
Solomon,” comprises a series of unconnected 
gnomes, bearing chiefly on moral duties and 
the right conduct of life. In the Authorised 
English Version, this section is justly de- 
scribed as “ containing sundry observations, 
maxims, and precepts of wisdom ;” and each 
chapter bears the appropriate title of “Sundry 
proverbs.” 

The ¢hird section (xxii. 17—xxiv. 22) pro- 
fesses to contain “The Words of the Wise,” 
to which attention is called because of their 
excellence, and because of the pleasure and 
the profit that attend upon the keeping of 
them. The sentences in this section bear 
chiefly on rectitude and prudence, and so a 
certain unity and coherence is secured for 
the entire section. 

Section fourth (xxiv. 23—34) bears the 
title, “Also these of” or “for the wise.” 
This may describe either their intention or 
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their source ; it may indicate either those for | 
whose use these sayings are designed, or 
those from whom they have proceeded. The 
latter is the more probable meaning, as the 
use of the word “also,” which apparently 
points back to xxii. 17, may be held to in- 
dicate. The sentences in this section are 
distinct utterances, having no internal con- 
nection with each other. 

Section fifth (xxv.—xxix.) bears the title, 
“These also are proverbs [sentences] of 
Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah King 
of Judah copied out” or “ collected.” Here 
also we have a series of isolated utterances, 
maxims, and counsels bearing on morality 
and religion. 

The szxth section (xxx.) is entitled, “Words 
of Agur, the son of Jakeh, solemn utterance, 
oracle of the man to Jethiel, to Jethiel and 
Ucal.” This consists of a series of sayings, 
some of which are as enigmatical as is the 
title prefixed to the whole. 

The seventh section (xxxi. 1—g), contains 
counsels for a king, with the inscription, 
“Words of Lemuel, a solemn utterance which 
his mother taught him.” 

In section e¢ght (xxxi. 1o—31) is contained 
a eulogy on a virtuous woman, arranged alpha- 
betically, each verse beginning with a letter 
of the alphabet in order. This, though with- 
out any inscription, is in contents and form 
distinct from what precedes. 

The differences in style and form of com- 
position in these different sections are 
marked. In the first section the form is 
chiefly descriptive and hortatory; and the 
style is somewhat more elevated and rhetori- 
cal than in the following section. The con- 
cluding portion is highly poetical, and, in- 
deed, will not suffer in comparison with the 
loftiest effusions in any of the sacred books. 
Against the vices of uncleanness and adul- 
tery the author chiefly directs his counsels 
and warnings, and he reverts to this so fre- 
quently, that there must have been some- 
thing in his position and surroundings that 
occasioned his giving the subject such pro- 
minence. In the construction of the verses 
the parallelism of the members is generally 
preserved. Very frequently triplets occur. 
The parallels are generally synonymous, only 
a few antithetical parallels being found (as, 
ég. lil. 32—35.) 

In the second section a great similarity of 
form and structure is preserved throughout. 
The form is entirely gnomic ; each sentence 
standing by itself and containing a com- 
plete sense. Every verse, with one excep- 





tion, consists of two parallel members, each 


containing a few, sometimes not more than 
three short words. The one exception is 
in xix. 7. This passage, as it stands in 
the Hebrew text, has three members; but 
the probability is that some part of the 
text has been lost, as the sense is incom- 
plete. In the earlier part of this section, the 
parallels are for the most part antithetical; but 
after ch. xv. this ceases to be the case, and 
synonymous parallels prevail. Synthetic paral- 
lels are found occasionally throughout the 
section, as, ¢.g. x. 18, 25; xi. 313 xili. 14; 
xv. 16,17, &c. Generally the language in 
this section is simple but vigorous; and 
though the tone is prosaic rather than 
poetical, the thoughts are not commonplace, 
nor is the style that of mere ordinary speech. 
“We should grievously err,” says Ewald, 
‘‘were we to regard these sentences as mere 
popular proverbs, which were born in some 
happy moment from the ordinary experiences 
of life, and to which the reflectiveness and 
consideration of verse were strange. Rather 
have we here reflective art and precision, 
though the readiest and simplest. The quiet 
dignity and grace which befit the didactic 
apophthegm here retain the bi-membered 
verse as most adapted to it.” Certain 
phrases are peculiar to this seetion, as— 
“fountain of life” (x. 11; xiii. 14, &c.); 
“ tree of life” (iii. 18; xi. 30, &c.) ; “snares 
of death” (xiii. 14; xiv. 27, &c.; this occurs 
also Ps. xviii. 5); “hand to hand” (xi. 21; 
xvi. 5); and the word translated “ tale- 
bearer” (xviii. 8 ; xxvi. 20, 22), and “ whis- 
perer” (xvi. 18), which does not occur else- 
where in the Old Testament. 

In the third and fourth sections the lan- 
guage and style resemble those of the first, 
though with some marked differences; the 
language is sometimes more rugged and 
the style less graceful. Synthetical parallels 
of four, five, and even six members occur 
throughout this section, as ¢g. xxil. 22, 23 ; 
xxiii, I-35 4, 5; 6—8; xxiv. 3, 43 11, 12; 
xxvi. 24, &c. In a few instances the dis- 
course is continuous through several verses, 
as eg. the censure of drunkenress (xxiii. 
29—35), and of sloth (xxiv. 30—34) . 

The fifth section bears a close resem\ance 
to the second, but some points of difference 
may be indicated ; such as the more frequent 
use of comparisons, the two members of which 
are sometimes placed merely in juxtaposition, 
as ¢.g. XXV. II, 12. 

Apples of gold with figures of silver 

[Is] a word fitly spoken. 

A ring of gold and an ornament of fine gold 

[Is] a wise reprover on an obedient ear; 
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while in other cases they are connected by 
the particle as, or by the particlesas.. . so; 
as ¢.g. XXV. 13. 
As the cooling of snow in the time of har- 
vest 
[Is] a faithful messenger to him that sent 
him. 
xxvi. 1, 2. As snow in summer and rain in 
harvest, 
So honour beseems not a fool. 
As the bird flitting, as the swallow flying, 
So the curse causeless shall not come. 
Sometimes the two members are connected 
by and; as eg. xxvil. 9. 
Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart, 
And the sweetness of his [one’s] friend from 
soul-counsel.* 


In this section also we find more than in 
the others connected series of sentences all 
bearing on one subject ; as¢.g. xxvi. 3—12 on 
fools, 13—16 on sloth, 23—26 on covert 
hatred, xxvii. 23—27 ondiligence. The utter- 
ances in this section assume the form of moral 
counsels addressed chiefly to people mingling 
in society and engaged in the business of the 
world. « 

The three last sections present marked 
peculiarities which distinguish them from the 
rest of the book and from each other. The 
sayings of Agur are enigmatical, and in this 
respect resemble more what we find among 
the Arabian sages than what is common 
among the Hebrews. “ The words of King 
Lemuel” are presented in regular synony- 
mous parallels, and in their simplicity and 
clearness answer. well to the description that 
they are what “his mother taught him.” 
The concluding section has been happily 
called “a golden A.B.C. for wives.” 

Authorship and Date.—By the Rabbins the 
whole of this book, not excepting (in the 
opinion of some at least) the concluding 
sections, has been ascribed to Solomon; and 
in this which may be called the popular opinion 
several modern critics of note (Hiavernick, 
Keil, Hahn, &c.) have concurred. It seemsim- 
possible, however, in the face of what the 
book itself presents, to adhere to this. The 








* The meaning of this last clause is doubtful. The pre- 
position (1) may mean either from or than; and hence 
different renderings have been given totheclause. Ewald: “Yet 
a friend’s sweetness springs out of soul-counsel;’’ Maurer: 
“ And the sweetness of his friend comes out of counsel of soul ;”” 
Zoekler: “ But sweetness of the friend is better than counsel of 
[one’s own] soul.” But the word rendered counsel (77132) 
has also the meaning of wood (fem. of YY), and this has sug- 
gested another rendering, viz.: ‘The sweetness of a friend 
more than wood of soul,” z.e. fragrant wood; just as in 

jah iii. 20, we have “‘ houses of soul’’ (Authorised Version, 
tablets), used to designate the bottles of fragrant odours which 
oriental women carry at their girdles. 





separate inscriptions borne by the different 


sections, no less than the varieties of style, | 
language, and other peculiarities which dis- | 


tinguish one part from another, seem to point | 


decidedly to a difference of authorship, and 
to indicate a gradual formation of the collec- 
tion. This last is further indicated by the 
repetitions of the same sentiment in the same 
or nearly the same words in different parts. 
The use of the word “also” in the inscription 
on section fifth, “ these a/so are proverbs” or 
“sentences of Solomon,” evidently points to 
the existence of some prior collection of sen- 
tences ascribed to the wise King of Israel, 
probably that comprised in section second. 
This may be regarded as the nucleus of the 
book, and the sentences it contains were in 
all probability selected from the mass of 
gnomes which Solomon, as we know, uttered 


during his lifetime, selected perhaps by the | 


king himself. 
some subsequent period sayings of a similar 
character uttered by wise men either of Solo- 
mon’s age or that succeeding ; for during this 
flourishing period of the Wisdom-literature of 


To these were appended at | 


the Hebrews we cannot suppose that Solo- | 


mon alone composed sentences. A great 
number, however, of what Solomon uttered 
still remained, it may be in writing, more 
probably orally preserved and propagated 
among the people, and in the reign of Heze- 
kiah, three hundred years after Solomon, 
some of these were by men appointed by the 


king “copied,” that is, transferred into the | 
collection already existing. Someundoubted | 
Solomonic sentences were still left, and these | 


along with others of the same kind were col- 
lected and placed at the commencement of 


the whole, with an inscription indicating the | 
character and design of the entire collection, | 


which probably by this time included also the 
concluding sections. Of the authors of the 
first two of these the names are given, but 
beyond the names we have nothing. Instead 
of “ The words of Agur the son of Jakeh, the 
prophecy [or solemn utterance, burden, Heb. 
Massa},” it has been proposed by a slight 


change in the punctuation to read, “ The | 


words of Agur the son of the mistress [or 
queen] of Massa,” and to translate the words 
Ithiel and Ucal, so that the whole shall read 
thus: “ The words of Agur the son of the 
queen of Massa; Utterance of the man: I 
weary for God, weary for God ; and am con- 
sumed.” This queen of Massa is supposed 
to be the same who in the beginning of the 
next chapter appears as the mother of Lemuel 
the king of Massa ; and Agur is presumed to 
be a younger brother of this king, and pro- 
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This | (R. Gedalius in Shalsheleth Hakkabala, fol. 
ingenious suggestion, first made by Hitzig, has | 66, b). The truth on this head we have 
been accepted by several eminent scholars. | no means of ascertaining. It is sufficient to 
It cannot, however, be said to be established ; | know that from the earliest period at which 
and after ‘all, it leaves us still in almost entire | we have any information as to the canon of 
ignorance as to both Agur and Lemuel. | the Hebrew Scriptures, the book of Proverbs 

The objections which have been advanced | appears in its place there. Its divine au- 
against ascribing to Solomon the authorship | | thority is also sufficiently attested by the 
of the main portion of the book of Proverbs, | frequent citations from it or allusions to it in 


bably an Ishmaelitish or Arabian prince. 








are altogether futile. That he could not! the New Testament. ‘The following is a list 


have time to compose so many compact, | of these :— 


tersely expressed, and wise sentences, is an | 
allegation which may be at once set aside by 
the Temark, that as he had composed three 
thousand proverbs (1 Kings iv. 32), it would 
be no very toilsome task for him to select | 
from among these what seemed the best, and 
carefully revise them so as to give them the 
highest possible point and polish. As little 
weight is there in the objection, that the 
varied aspects of life depicted in these 
gnomes, and the different classes of society 
and individuals whose condition, habits, 
temptations, defects or excellences, vices 
or virtues, are therein set forth, are too 
numerous and diverse to have been observed, 
studied, and delineated by one man ; for | 
how can we know what is possible or not | 
possible in a matter of this sort, unless we | 


PASSAGES ALLUDED TO. 


| Prov. i. 16. Rom. iii. 15. 
~~» 222 « «+ Seem eee 
» 1 Peter iv. 8. 
>» RVEVO]. James i. 19 (?). 
>; 2&9 t John i. 8 (?). 


{ Rom, xii. 17; 1 Thess. 
1 Peter iii. 9. 

2 Cor. ix. 7. 

James iv. 13, 14, 16. 


~~ eo } 

» seMaog”  “X 
xxii. 8, LX X. 

~~, S80 By 


PASSAGES CITED. 


Prov. iii. 11, 12 . Heb. xii. 5,6; Rev. iii. 19. 
oo. oe James iv. 6. 
5 ees 1 Peter iv. 18. 
99 XEN..2I,.23 Rom. xii. 20. 


6; anh 87 2 Peter ii. 22. 


State of the Text.—The ancient versions 
present many variations from the Hebrew 


v. 153 


These consist | 





know the exact state of society in the midst | text as we now have it. 
of which the supposed writer lived, what! partly in additions, occasionally with the 
were his own habits, what his opportunities | view of completing defective parallels ; partly 
of observation, and what his peculiar faculty | in omissions; partly in explanatory glosses ; 
of catching up and depicting the character- | partly in repetitions of the same sentence in 
istics of those he met in the daily intercourse | different words; and partly in the trans- 
of life? What a man living in seclusion, or | position of entire passages. ‘These variations 
of a narrow, unobservant, and sluggish mind, |are much more numerous and more ex- 








could not possibly do, might be done with | tensive in the LXX. than in the Chaldee | 


ease by one who, quick to observe and | Toren or the ancient Syriac version ; 
many-sided, so as to put himself easily ex | former of which adheres pretty closely to the 
rapport with different characters, moved | Hebrew text. It is probable that more than 
through a wide field of observation, and had | one edition of the original text was in exist- 
accustomed himself to note and delineate in| ence, and that the one followed by the 
fitting terms what he observed, and the re-| Egyptian Jews differed considerably from 
flections to which what he saw gave rise. that retained in Palestine. In the opinion 
Canonicity.—Jewish tradition is somewhat | of the best judges the extant Hebrew text is, 
wavering as to the time when the book of | on the whole, purer and better than that 
Proverbs was admitted into the canon. <Ac- | followed in any of the versions. At the same 
cording to some, this book was for a while | time it must be admitted that in some in- 
held to be apocryphal, because of certain | stances the versions, where they vary from 
supposed contradictions in it, and it was not | the received text, represent what probably 
till the time of the Great Synagogue that | was the original text. 
it was admitted into the canon (MJassachet| A few passages 
Shabbath, c. 2 fol. 30 b; Pirke Avoth, c. i.) 
Others again ascribe its reception into the 
canon to Hezekiah and the men employed | original reading :— 
by him to transcribe the sentences of Solo- | Prov. eS Be ‘Give not heed toa vile woman, 
mon (Baba Bathra, c. i. fol. 15 a); and for honey drops from the lips of a harlot,” 
others assert that this was done by Isaiah &c. (LXX., Vulg.) 





specimen, and as possibly presenting the 





the || 


where such variations | 
occur may be here subjoined, by way of | 


| 
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vi. 5. “ That thou mayest save thyself as a 
roe from the nooses, and as a bird from the 
snare.” (LXX., Targ.) 

xi. 16. “A gracious woman raiseth up 
honour to her husband ; but a seat of dis- 
honour is a woman hating right. Slug- 
gards become destitute of wealth; but the 
manly (the strong) retain wealth.” (LXX., 
Syr. 

7 22. “ Whoso hath found a good wife 
hath found a boon,” &c. (LXX., Syr., 
Vulg.) 

xix. 7. “ All the brethren of the poor hate 
him ; and also his friends recede from him. 
Whoso detracts by his words is not true; 
and he that possesseth wisdom loveth his 


| own soul.” (Syr. The LXX. is much longer 
and differs more from the Hebrew.) 

xxv. 20. “He that taketh a garment from 
his companion in a cold day, is like one that 
casteth vinegar on nitre.” (Targ.) ‘“ As 
vinegar is hurtful to a wound, so doth sick- 
ness falling on one vex the heart. Asa moth 
in a garment, and a worm in wood, so doth 
grief hurt the heart of a man.” (LXX., Syr., 
Vulg.) “As vinegar on nitre, so is he that 
singeth songs to a sad heart.” (Symmachus.) 

xxx. 19. “ The track of an eagle flying, and 
the ways of a serpent on a rock, and the 
path of a ship passing through the sea, and 
the ways of a man in his youth.” (LXX., 
| Syr., Vulg.) 
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ee was a thin little woman, apparently 
between fifty and sixty. Her face was 
sharp and worn, but still had traces of thought- 
fulnesseabout it. The skin was wonderfully 
clear, and a brightness broke through the sad 
expression now and then as she sang in her 
half-cracked voice. I had watched her for 
some time at the doors opposite, and had 
failed to catch any more than a word here 
and there of what she sang. But I could see 
that there was a tidiness and grace about her 
faded dress such as you seldom witness on 
women who find themselves compelled to 
resort to street-singing for a pittance. No- 
thing, indeed, is fitted to move one more than 
to see the last relics of respectability and 
better days all too evidently in the hurried 
process of losing their peculiar Arestige—on 
the short cut to taking rank with the com- 
mon raggedness. I was sure that the care- 
fully-mended black dress and the faded 
shawl had been well taken care of and 
cherished many a day bygone, and that hard 
shifts had been made, without avail at the 
last, to save them from the sad ordeal of 
common wear. ‘The woman disappeared 
from view, and I waited, expecting that she 
would return and pass by our door; but she 
did not. I cannot tell how my interest had 
been so called out by sight of her. Has not 
the reader, some time or other, been struck, 
as it were, by the glance of a face followed 
by a sudden suggestion of another face, and 
has he not looked after the passing stranger 
with an unaccountably curious interest ? 

It was a chill afternoon of later October ; 


I, 


and in the east of London autumn seems 
specially hard and depressing. It is only 
the forerunner of winter and winter’s cares 
to the people; and nature there, when at 
her best, seems to be in harmony, and to 
betoken only care and coming sadness. The 
stunted stumps of bushes and dwarf trees 
that here and there stand up bravely in the 
little boxlike garden-plots are so stiff and 
black that they look like cheap imitations in 
gutta-percha. ‘The rusty sparrows that leap 
about seem to have little leisure to chirp, 
being intent, like all their human fellows, 
who have reached years of discretion, on 
securing all they can at the present moment. 
In midst of your comforts you cannot help 
wondering how so many unfortunate brethren 
make shift to live at all, and sometimes a 
half grotesque reflection will cross your brain 
as to how the crowds of street musicians and 
singers can pick up a pittance where all 
seems sO poverty-stricken and wretched. 
You think of Dean Swift’s verses about the 
big fleas and the little fleas. 

I had suffered something both from the 
quietness and’ from the noise which by turns 
prevail even in some of the better parts of 
the eastern districts. I had come up from 
the country to fill a situation in one of the 
largest building-yards, and one of the con- 
ditions was that I should live within easy 
reach of the place. I had no little difficulty 
in finding suitable quarters, and was not very 
well put up when all was done. It is true I 
had not been accustomed to many luxuries 
beyond abundance of fresh air; but of this, 
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of course, I was now deprived. I had not | When I came first to the district this market 
been there three months when I fell ill, and | had a strong attraction for me; and often as 
during my convalescence I had more time to | I had lain in bed the noisy scenes would re- 
observe and reflect than was quite desirable | enact themselves in my fevered mind—just 
for me. | beginning to recover itself—strangely mixed 

On certain nights of the week there was | up with glimpses of the old country life, 
an open market held in the street that runs | gatherings on the village green, and meetings 
at right angles to the one in which I lived. | in the quaint white church among the trees, 
While the market lasted there was a cease- and even with the familiar figures at the old 
less clamour of beggars and musicians, and | fireside. For often, on a Saturday night, had 
vendors of fruit and cheap wares of all sorts. | I thrown down my book and sallied out to 

















spend an hour or two amid the motley the poor creature would pull herself together 
throngs. Watching the groups that crowded | and turn and slink away. And the bustling 
round a _ costermonger’s or a cheap-jack’s | | working-man’s wife, the decent mother of a 
barrow, I found unlimited interest in the | family, with head uncovered or apron thrown 
constantly changing scene. There the poor, | over it, would come forward with thoughts 
abandoned, half-clothed wretch, shivering, | all intent on bargaining, and exercised to 
almost in the grip of the last enemy, would | disguise her anxiety for the very article she 
wait and peer wistfully at the poor common | coveted, in case it should make the vendor 
bits of crockery-ware held out in the man’s | inclined to drive the harder a bargain with 
hand, as though they suggested thoughts of | her. The old toothless crone—divided be- 
old home-days and happiness; and T have | tween curiosity and her love of a smoke, 
noticed the bleared eyes grow dimmer, as which some good-natured passer-by had just 
IIT. nus. 34 
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gratify—would come 
My the shortness of the 
nabled her 
her hand, would take clan- 


rward, and 


LCA Arh: 


destine whiffs;—much to the amusement of | 


two or three — so healthy and fresh that 
they were like cherubs, here and there, amid 
a line of grim gurgoyles on an old church— 
who would wink and nudge each other all 
the time with a kind of settled sympathy for 
the old woman, and boyish appreciation of 
her “resource.” And often in turning home 
and peeping in at the door of “* The Chequers ” 
(fit but fateful name) at the corner, have I 


seen the working-man’s wife, who had been | 


tempted to the public-house by some veteran 
in vice, there to spend the hard-won wages, 
instead of at the costermonger’s or the cheap- 
“ages : 7 

jack’s barrow, and there to begin some sad 
chapter of vice, it may be of tragesy and 


crime—at all events, to give her children | 


early abiding lessons in evil. 
One thing that struck me as strange in 


that locality, was the alternation of noise and | 
; quiet. 


Next day after the market there would 
be for long periods stillmess as of death, 
broken at last by children in threes and 
fours jumping and dancing in a dirty corner 


to the sound of a whistle or an organ out of | 


tune. You wondered where they had come 
from ; they appeared as suddenly as if they 
had started out of the ground. 
to me how these children, brought up as they 
are in want and crowded together, keep such | 
good spirits. 

I took the first occasion—for having several 
other lodgers, my landlady was not always 
accessible, and usually gave the first signal 
herself, by a remark on the weather, that she 
was ready for a “ crack”—to ask if she had 
ever seen the old street-singer before. I 
should mention that my landlady was Mrs. 
O’Loney, an Irishwoman. 

** Och, shure an’ I have too,” she replied. 
“The naabours spake of her as the Sathurday 
lady. She’s seen betther days, shure; an’ 
thruly she’s a good, mothest creathure. She 
niver takes both sides of the sthrait the same 
dhay. Iverybody thries to give her a copper 
now and thin, an’ spakes a kind word to her 
as they pass bhy her. The cowld bhites the 
likes of her very bhad. She’s so claine and 
nait, she’d stand not a bhit of a chance wid 
the betther sort. ‘The rhags sthrongly appail 
to their dhry hearts. Next Sathurday, shure 
an’ she'll be on our own side o’ the sthrait, 
and you can see her and spake to her thin, 
if you like, out o’ the window, and no throuble 
to ye, at all, at all.” 


to hide the | 


It isa puzzle | 


I could not help looking forward to Satur- 
day somehow. I was not ailowed to read 
long at a time, and I felt inexpressibly 
wearied. I counted the days—the re- 


white milestone that glimmered before me. 

At last Saturday came, and I was a good deal 
stronger. A little later than her usual time 
she came in sight, evidently lame and moving 
with difficulty. What she sang was certainly 
not in the usual style of street-ballad at all. I 
listened closely to the words, which, being 
sung to a slow, pathetic music, and in her 
old quavering voice, sounded very touching. 
The song was more of a hymn than a bal- 
| lad ; and though it was very different from 
|any of those sung in our old chapel, it 
| seemed to bring back, in a great rush, all 
the associations of my early days, and the 
faces of dear companions now far scattered. 
I regret to say that since I had left home 
I had chosen not to thmk of these things 
| oftener than I could help. When she had 
finished, she made me a curtsey, and was 
| about to pass on, whem I handed her a 
| copper, and asked if she would be so good 
as to sing that for me again. She looked 
at me with a puzzled, incredulous expression. 
It was clear that she was not in the habit of 
being asked to sing her somgs over again. 
| The few coppers she did get were given on 
quite other grounds than “the pleasure the 
| poor people took in her singing. But, at 
last, seeing that I was quite serious, a grate- 
| ful smile passed over her face, and she 
began. 

When she had come to the end, I asked 
her what was the cause of her lameness. 

“Well, sir,” she replied, and the purity of 
her speech came like a refreshing breath of 
clear air ; “ Well, sir, you see one arm’s got 
paralyzed, and one leg’s bad wi’ the rheu- 
matics. One half of me nowadays seems of 
|no bit use but to torment the other half.” 
And a smile passed over her thin features, 
| as she raised the shawl and showed me the 
| stiff limb. ‘ But I don’t like to show it off— 
that looks like using it for another purpose 
than God sent it for—though God knows I’d 
work hard if I only could.” 

By this time some of the children had 
crept near to us, and she evidently did not 
care to speak in their hearing. She dropped 
a curtsey and hobbled off, and began 
to sing a couple of doors away. Week 
after week passed, but the “Sathurday- 
lady” didn’t come again. The neighbours 
the first two Saturdays wondered what had 








come over her; and then, as my landlady 


appearance of the little old woman being the | 
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| 
said, they were sure she had got a “sthroke,” 
or was “ded ;” and they thought no more 
about her. | 


A new fiddler, lame of a leg, 
who scratched lively tunes and nodded to 
the children as he showed short brown 
stumps of teeth, had slipped into her! s 
“Sathurday” beat. I could not get her out 
of my thoughts so easily, and would frequently 
mention her. Evidently Mrs. O’Loney, 
though a good woman, thought it a weakness 
in me to think about her at all, but she 
deemed it her duty, as well as her intere 
to humour me by a show of sharing 

feelings. 

“Och, poor nobhody 
what condation she’s in now. 
is a cowld counthry. They 
ould Oireland an’ the praists ; 

thry to look afther the poor.” 

I reminded her that at least 
testants tried to do the same. 

“ Och, shure now, ’tis more thryin’ than 
doin wi’ the Prothestants,” and she hurried 
off with a smile on her face, unwilling to 
be led into theological dis cussion, as she had 
once or twice been already 

When I was able to go out, 
the policeman on the beat if he knew any- |} ¢ 
thing of the old street-singer. He ren 
bered her; but didn’t know where she “ made 
her pitch,” as he expressed it with a laugh. 
But he referred me to a brother officer, who, 
after he was assured that I was only bent 
on giving charity, began to stroke his chin 
and think. After a few questions, to make 
sure of identity, he said— 

“Well, she’s one as allays looked spry 
enough. Shouldn’t wonder, now, if she’s 
retired on her savin’s. Bless ye, sir, sum 
on ’em makes out stunnin’, and goes it| 
brisk after their day’s work's done.” 

I reminded him that she was an 
woman. 

“An old un! he old uns as 
is wust; some on ’em ’ud drink you 
and me off our legs, an’ then go it blind 
arterward, ‘Hey would. Hows’ever, I knows 
as she onct hung out in the Long Chain, 
for I’ve seed her creepin’ ’ome o’ evenin’s 
with tidy bits tucked into her shawl, 
could see. Prigged they was, most probly. 
And F 4150 directed me to the Long 
Chain, with that quizzical sort of expression 
that often makes simple people very uncom- 
fortable ; and renders them doubtful whether 
they are not engaged in doing a very stupid 
thing, even if they are sincerely trying to do 
good. But I went on. 

The Long Chain is a narrow alley that 
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street, and burrows up 

blocks of houses, just like 
some great crack. Windows here and there 
have miscellaneous articles in them, half dis- 
guised with dust; while on an upper tie: 
stand bottles with halfmelted sweets, and 
long tobacco pipes crossed over each other 
in some of the panes. Not seldom a ticket 
telling that rags and bones are bought inside, 


irregularly among 


announces another department of trade. 
Into one of these houses I stumbled. The 
air was close, and light deficient, A man 


hi sorting rags by the light 
rose on my entering, and 
the old woman, looked all 
shook his head. But a door 
him, and a fat 
woman with a child on her. breast came 
forward, She had evidently heard what 
had said, for she cried at once,— 

“Wy, it’s Rikey Peggy as the gen’leman 
wants. Poor ole cretur’, it’s little more as 
shell want,” turning to me. “ Fred,” she 


He 
on my describing 


over me and 


cried, not giving me time to say a word, 
“show the genleman Black Bess’s ’ous.” 


At this a boy with shock hair, his trousers 
kept up by bits of twine over his shoulders, 
came forward, and glancing up in my face 
as he passed me, took the lead. We weat 
to the very top of the alley, and here he 
tripped up a narrow dirty stair—up and up 
he went, till at length he turned a corner, 
and, for the moment, disappeared. I could 
not see him, though I heard the patter of 
his bare feet. He had ascended a trap 
ladder, so narrow that I had not noticed it 
at first, having come in from the light. He 
stood for a moment listening, and then he 


| cried pretty loud,— 


“Tilly, Tilly, 
hold Rikey.” 

There was then a light shuffling of feet, 
and a thin, white-faced girl of seven or so, 
emerged into the dim light, her little feet in 
worn-out woman-sized leather slippers. As 
she came forward the boy touched his fore- 
lock and grinned and smiled; and, giving 
him a halfpenny, I passed into the place, 

the child xg s g up the corner of a patched 
which served for divid- 
ant e room it was. It was merely 
a lumber garret. There was no furniture 
save a wooden chair, from which the top of 
the back had gone, and a broken wash-stand 
in one corner, that was evidently used, not 
for its proper purpose, but as a table, for a 
cup and a tin teapot stood on it. I had 
time to observe all this before I noticed 
what seemed, at first glance, a heap of sack- 


‘ere be a gen’leman as wants 
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ing, arranged in a corner. As my eye fell 
on it, Tilly, who till now had not spoken, 
said, with an oddly expressive inclination of 
the head for a mere child, “ That’s her.” 

I waited for some sound or signal from 
the “bed ;” but none came. At last, Tilly, 
who had turned to the fire-place, in which 
there was but a feeble spark of fire, said,— 

“Pr’aps she’s sleepin’; she’s slep’ a 
deal them three days;” and on this she 
went to the side of the heap, drew down 
an old discoloured blanket, and disclosed a 
grey head turned to the wall. There was no 
movement. Tilly pushed, and pushed again ; 
but there was no reply. 

“‘ Well, now,” she said, as her eyes, opened 
wide, showed that a new idea was dawning 
upon her mind; “I on’y slep’ a mossel ; an 
she was a-sayin’ some on ’em ’yms to hersen 
when I sot down. I ’spose she’s dead. 
Mother's safe to wollop me ’cause I slep’.” 

I stooped down and felt the pulse—it, was 
still: I put my hand on the brow—it was 
not yet cold. The old woman had only 
been a few minutes dead. 

“Yes, she’s dead,” I said. “Is there 
nobody near that could come in ?” 

“Oh, there’s mother!” cried the child; 
“she'll wollop me—she will! She was 
mighty fond on old Peggy, and told me 
for to run to the yard for ’er if she got werry 
much worser.” 

Just as we were speaking, there came a 
step on the stair, and in a moment a 
woman entered so ragged and dusty, that 
I could scarce determine whether the dark- 
ness of her skin was due to this cause or 
was natural. She was tall and gaunt, and 
cast sharp eyes round the poverty-stricken 
place and then fixed them hard on me. 

““T came to try to do a kindness to your 
old friend,” I said ; “but she’s gone where 
she’s sure to get better treatment than she 
had any chance of getting here.” 

The woman said not a word to this, but 
went to the side of the heap, and, kneeling 
down, put her hand on the dead brow.” 

“* God, pity me!” she moaned ; and on this, 
Tilly, who had been crouching, afraid, in a 
corner, crept near to her, and began to cry 
silently. Her fear, I suppose, had vanished 
at her mother’s painfully-uttered need of sym 
pathy. Had it not been that I was sure that I 
might give some help, I would have respected 
this honest outburst of grief and come away. 

In a few moments, the woman rose, wiped 
her eyes and smoothed down her dusty hair, 
and asked me in quite a business-like tone 
had I anything else to say. 





“Yes,” I answered, “I would like to give 
you any help I can. Peggy sang in our 
street, and I missed her when she left off 
coming, and tried to find her out. I have 
just been some days too late in getting on 
her track,” 

“Such as her ain’t missed but by the 
likes o’ me. I don’t see how as you can 
elp, if you ain’t one o’ the parish men.” 

I said I hadn’t come to offer parish aid. 

“Well, I don’t see as there’s any good 
your stayin’. I must get the parish men.” 

“ But I would like to help you any way I 
could,” I urged. 

“She must be buried,” said the woman. 
“JT ain’t a brown to bless mysen’.” 

“Tl lend you a few shillings just now,” 
I said, “ and perhaps I may get some others 
to help in burying her.” 

‘She wor so dead agin’ the parish coffin,” 
said the woman, melting into tenderness 
again, as she looked down at the shillings in 
her hand. “She giv’ me the last shillin’s 
she’d kep’ for ever so long to bury her, 
tother night we were ’most starvin’-—me 
and the gal. I on’y gone to work in the 
dust-yard the day afore yesterday, and hain’t 
got nuffink yet.” 

She never said “ Thank you” in so many 
words ; but her whole looks expressed asto- 
nished gratitude ; and, wishing to relieve her 
from the mingled feelings which I knew she 
could not then express, I came away, saying 
that I would go back again to-morrow. 


II. 


Unfortunately I was not able to go down 
to the Long Chain next day, in consequence 
of a slight relapse. 


my having gone there at all. 


**Ochone,” she said, as she served me the || 


following morning, as, in spite of my weak- 
ness, I was preparing to go out, “shure an’ 
there’s no use bating about the bush when I 
spake the thruth to ye. Ye won't belaive 


how bad ye’ve bain, an’ its death ye’re for | 
going afther, and shure ye are to mait him!” | 


I could not help smiling at the odd Irish 
conceit in her last words ; but she was quite 
in earnest, and I agreed to remain at home, 
and rest on the sofa, if she would go instead 
of me; but there I stood firm. After a good 
deal of persuasion, and representing to her 
the urgency of the case and my promise so 
solemnly given, she agreed. I had a good 
deal of difficulty in directing her to the place, 
but by means of a rude but careful sketch- 
map which I drew out, and a great deal of 


Mrs. O’Loney, indeed, | 
shook her head mournfully over the fact of | 


| 
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explanation and reiteration over it, I managed 
to get her convinced that she could find her 
way to the Long Chain. Having given her 
the money I had got from a gentleman on 


| whom I had called on my way home from 


the Long Chain that afternoon, and to whom 
I had explained all the circumstances, with 
an additional trifle from myself, she set out ; 
not, however, without a kind of protest, that 


| people could put no “depindince on thim 
| sort,” and that if she thought, on seeing for 


herself, that the money was likely to “ go in 
the dhrink,” she would zof give it. Clearly 
she thought that men were easily gulled in 


| some things—a point on which some women 





besides those of Irish birth hold rather strong 
opinions, 

To my great concern, she did not return 
for some hours, and I was beginning to fancy 
that she had gone astray, or that something 
had happened to her. I was just rising to 
light the lamp, in a rather anxious mood, 
when suddenly the door opened, and to my 
surprise there was Mrs. O'Loney and Tilly 
with her. She told me that she had had 
some difficulty in persuading Black Bess to 
take the money: the poor woman looked 
dazed and sullen, and would hardly speak to 
her or listen to her. She went about the 
poor, squalid dwelling-place, touching this 
and touching that, as though inefiectually 
trying to improve the look of things, or per- 
haps merely finding relief in the mechanical 
effort. She had gone almost without food 
ever since I had seen her, eating no more 
than the neighbours had brought her, in order 
to purchase a “shell” from the parish under- 
taker, and round the bare sides of this she had 
managed to put some bits of white cloth. But 
the good Irishwoman, in spite of the suspicious 
looks she had at first put on, and which had 
probably offended Black Bess’s true though un- 
tutored feelings, at length moved by the sight 
of so real a grief, went out and bought some 
bits of cheap white muslin. And when she 
came back, and sat down, and quietly began 
sewing it, the sullen woman by-and-by 
slipped down on the floor beside her, and 
took her share of the work, scarce speaking a 
word till it was finished, and the dead woman 
placidly arrayed in it. And now, as she 
looked from the coffin to Mrs. O’Loney’s face, 
she broke down, began to cry, and opened her 
heart tohercompanion. Then, after giving her 
the money she had been charged with, Mrs. 
O’Loney went out and brought in some tea 
and sugar and bread, and contrived to make 
an invigorating cup. And Black Bess now 
confessed what had been on her mind. She 





had gone for half the day the past two days 
to work in the dust-yard, and her concern was 
about “ leavin’ the gal so long by hersen 
along o’ Peggy.” The neighbours meant 
kindly, but were so poor themselves they 
could not help her much, and were so busy 
they couldn’t spare time through the day, and 
she had never “made chums” with them to 
justify her in expecting it. And then there 
were “them things to see arter,”—meaning the 
burial arrangements, and she was sorely put 
to it to know what to do with the “gal.” 
And thereupon Mrs. O’Loney, with true Irish 
impulse, offered to take Tilly home with her, 
urging that she wanted just such a little girl 
to help her wash up and run an errand. 

Perhaps an idea, too, crossed her mind 
that this course, though it might give her 
some trouble, would attach me the more 
firmly to the lodgings. 

I have condensed the loquacious narrative, 
for Mrs. O’Loney was apt to run into odd 
diversions and digressions, at which often I 
could not keep from smiling ; but in this case 
the novelty of the situation restrained me. 
As she spoke, there stood the girl, blinking in 
the unaccustomed bright light, looking vacantly 
about her, poor little thing, now fixing her 
big eyes on the gaudy-coloured prints on 
the walls, and then dropping them furtively 
on me and Mrs. O’Loney between whiles, as 
though doubtful if she mightn’t be wrong in 
looking too long at any one of the pictures. 
So, at last, to relieve the feelings of the child, 
I rose, and was about to draw her near me 
on the sofa, when Mrs. O’Loney suddenly 
remembered something in the kitchen, and 
most inconsequentially, as it seemed to me at 
the moment, drew the child away, with a look 
half distressed, half knowing. Soon after I 
could hear that a process of washing was 
going forward, never-ceasing inducements to 
bear it and be “clane and nait, like dacint 
childer,” being held out by the operator. And 








as Tilly very quietly submitted to the pro- | 
longed lavation and loquacious accompani- | 


ment, it is to be supposed that she didn’t 
catch the implied disrespect to her former 
life, as not being like that of “ dacint childer.” 

And so Tilly was installed. The next 
time I saw her she had undergone what the 
poet calls a “sea-change,” but not “into 
something sad and strange.” She was clad in 
plain, clean clothes, which, though rather big 
for her, was a pleasant change. I was in- 
formed, however, that for many days she was 
constantly trying to get a chance to throw 
them off, and that Mrs. O’Loney on coming 
in would find her minus her upper garments 
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and wauntted on the floor—and doubtless mn 
would have resumed her old rags in preference 
if they had not been mysteriously made away 
with. I was more than astonished sometimes 
at the good woman’s kindliness and patience, 
which perhaps would not have endured so 
long without outbursts of tirade, had it not 
been for a certain circumstznce. The new 
clothes, I got to learn by-and-by, were those 
of Mrs. O’Loney’s only child, she had lost 
some years before, which till now had no 
doubt been kept as sacred relics ; but voluble 
as the good woman was, she never made 
reference to that matter in my hearing. As 
for Black Bess, she was duly helped through 
her present difficulty, and under Mrs. 
O’Loney’s good advice, she took a small 
room in the court just off our street, and as 
she passed forwards and backwards, she came 
out and in often, and was very grateful to us 


| though she never spoke many words, on one 


or two occasions bringing in the oddest pre- 
sents, her perquisites at the yard. As Black 
Bess by-and-by, with our help, managed to 
scrape a few bits of things together, the child 
was allowed to go home to be with her 
mother most nights. And Bess’s appearance 
soon improved, | though she continued to work 
in the dust-yard, as she didn’t know anything 
else at which she could earn more. 

But Tilly was a great puzzle at first, and 
I am afraid a greater trouble to Mrs. O’Loney 
than she was willing to acknowledge. She 
soon grew very fond of the child, and would 
often talk of her and her odd ways to me 
when I was somewhat inclined to give my 
mind ‘to other matters. She was especially 
vexed that she could not get the girl “to ait 
her mails, at all, at all,” and averred that she 
just “ picked her bhit like a bhird.” One after- 


| noon, about a month after she had come to 


us, the mystery was explained. On going to 
the back kitchen, there was Tilly heartily 





eating up some refuse that she had contrived | 


to pick up when out on an errand. Mrs, 
O’Loney’s surprise and grief knew no bounds; 
—this then was why “ her good food had been 
refused ;” and she arranged to bring the girl 
before me to be reprimanded. 

“She'll never ait dacint mait, at all, at all, 
unless ye’ll spake to her sevairely—this very 
noight too. 
the matther,” she seriously demanded of me 
when I had agreed, after much talk, to com- 
ply with her wish. 

It was a trying task for me. 


The child | 


| the old woman was drunk. 


Now, you'll plaise not to minch | 


cried bitterly ; nodded quite seriously when I | 
asked her if she liked such things better than | 
the food we gave her; but promised to try| “I tried step- -cleanin’ 0’ arternoons, and 


inal not Bde the like again. “I did’n think 
as it was so werry bad o’ me,” she urged ; 
and when, after comforting her by saying 
that she would soon come to relish our better- 
cooked food, her countenance brightened a 
little, and she asked, through her tears, 
whether after that we would ever let her 
*’ave a bust apple, as she liked ’em so.” It 
was hard even in prospect to deny so modest 
a request, and I could only get over the difti- 
culty by a bold diversion into some foreign 
field, so I asked her if she could read any. 

“ Hold Rikey once’t showed me the letters, 
but her heyes got bad, so she couldn’t see ’em, 
and I forgot ’em, I s’pose,” was her reply. 
I told her that next night I should bring 
home a book for her, and then she must 
learn to read. She promised to try all she 
could, and accordingly next night I began. 

In the course of a week she was able to 
read simple words of one syllable, for she 
was an uncommonly quick child, astonishing 
Mrs. O’Loney, I should mention, by her 
sharpness in bargaining ; and I was surprised 
one night not very long 
home from my work, to which I had just 
newly returned, to find Black Bess waiting 
for me. It was very difficult for her to ex- 
plain what she wanted. The long and the short 
of it was, would I teach her to read too; she 
had once learned some, but had “ a’most 
forgot it,” she believed. She was so proud 
of Tilly, and if she were only allowed to be 
in the room when she was getting her lesson 
she would be pleased. ‘That would not give 
me much more trouble, nor take up more of 
my time, and she would be very grateful to 
me. I could not say no to this request, and 
accordingly told her I would be very glad if 
she could come. Then I began to ask Black 
Bess about her former life, and from the 
glimpses I got of it, it had been a very dark 
and sad one. She never knew a father or 
mother. She was brought up by an old 
woman, she supposed her grandmother, who 
knocked her about mercilessly, and drank a 
great deal, and took her out in her arms in 
the streets begging. Her earliest recoilec- 
tions were of sore limbs from blows got when 
When she was 
about seven she ran away, and was taken up 
by a watercress-seller, who eked out her 
business by begging, and who also took the 
child about the streets with her in rags ; and 
after a time, when she got too old for this, 
she was sent out on her own account with 

watercresses, for which she had to bring in a 
certain sum of money. ‘Then she went on: 


after, on coming | 
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| sometimes I wor werry ’ard put to it. 

















My 
‘ands got chopped, and I a’most cried out 
many times when first I begun for to work. 
But one day, as I wor washing a door-step, the 
missus she comes forrard and looks at me a 
little, and she says, ‘ You’re a smart sort 0’ 
gal for step-cleanin’; don’t yer want a steady 
place ?’ and I said I did if I could get it, if 
there was anybody as would take me wi’out 
a character. She said as she would an’ pay 
me a fair wage, soI went to her. It wor ’ard 
down work, but she wor kind some ways, and 
orfen gave me good adwice. I stayed there 
till I wor sixteen. It was there I met ’im as 
was Tilly’s father. He used to come round 
a sellin’ of them little thinks for meat-roasten’, 
an’ hiron skewers, an’ sich like, as he made 
hisself. Well, he used to come and see me 
o’ hevenin’s, and get me for to go walks. 
Well, when I wor about sixteen we married. 
He had not been so good as he made out for 
to me, and soon began for to drink and 
woraciously abuse me when I couldn’t go out 
for to work no more. It wor a hard time for 
me, then; and I couldn’t say as I wor sorry 
when he ran off and left me—that was full 
three months afore the galwor bor. My missus 
told me I wor hactin’ feolish in marryin’ of 
him, and I wor ashamed for to go back to her 
and tell her, or I might’awe been took back 
or suffink done for me. But I tried charing 
and washing, and sometimes went round wi’ 
creases ; and we've got along some ’ow, God 
on’y knows. Yer wouldn't believe as I wor 
only six an’ twenty—now, sir, would yer?” 
she ended, with the queerest smile I ever saw ; 
and certainly I would rather have guessed 
her age at nearly six-and-forty. 


By way of changing the subject, I asked | 


her what she knew of Rikey Peggy? 

“ T know but little,”shesaid. “She worn’t 
a Londoner born like me. Bilricay wor her 
place, that’s how as she wor allays Rikey 
Peggy wi’ us. 
on it. I onc’t hear’ her say as her father 
died when she wor young, and her people 
came up to London somewheres arter that. 
She wor left some browns, an’ got took in 


by a scamp as drank all she had, and arter- | 


wards wolloped her so as she never got 
hover it. Her own friends’ cast her orf for 
marryin’ of him. 
hevenin’ an’ broke her leg. 


If she ’adn’t 


nice things for im when he came ’ome from | 


his drinkin’, he’d swear arter her an’ beat her 
badder than hever. I onc’t ast her how as 
she never slopt, and let him try to do for 


MY PROTEGEE. 


She wor so proud to speak | 


He knocked her down one | 
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more’n onc’t. He died afore many years wi’ 
the drink, an’ Peggy wor werry ‘ard put to it. 
She took to sick-nussin’, an’ got on fair 
enuff sum years. Them wor the ’appiest 
years 0’ her life, she said. Then she hada 
stroke as made her left arm for to stiffin up 
like, an’ she took to sewin’. Her heyes 
went bad, an’ then she ’ad to try the singin’, 
'as she wor adwised to. I got to speak wi’ 
| her then, as I wos carryin’ creases them times. 
| We lived longside and slep’ i’ one bed—her 
and the gal and me—for a good while—nigh 
on three years. She sang her ’yms and giv’ 
me good adwice gratis. Yer see, it’s pretty 
much the same all round wi’ the likes o’ us; 
an’ we haint got much o’ achoice ; but Peggy 
was the right-down good sort, as don’t get on 
some ways. ‘Shewaswerry goodtome. An’ 
she wor a smart ’un at the pen, an’ ’ud read 
Lioyd’s right orf wi’out onc’t spellin’. “Twas 
nice to*ear’er. Amn’ she'd read the Testy- 
men’ o’ Sunday as long as her heyes would let 
her, and then, arter that, she’d tell us ’ow as 
Ruth kep’ by Na’my, ’onour bright, an’ ’ow 
Chris’ hopened the man’s heyes wi’ th’ clay, 
and a lot other sich thinks as them. She 
wor a rare good ’un. Ye know as ’ow she 
gave up the money she had kep’ for ever so 
iong to get grub for me and the gal when I 
wor right down dead beat, Peggy kep’ me 
square them times ’tany rate; if ‘t hadn’t ’a 
been along o’ her I might a stolen and got in 
quod, or done sometihink even wuss nor that.” 

The sharp, dry way in which she had told 
her story and that of Rikey Peggy contrasted 
with the moisture that came imto ther eyes, 
and gawe an odd touch of tendermess and 
| refinement to the rough brown face. It so 
moved me somehow that I was afraid of 
showing it too clearly, so I said, “‘ Very well, 
Bess, if you come in on the lesson nights, I 
shall be glad to help you all I can.” 

And she did come—come regularly—a 
slow, but anxious learner. It was so odd to 
see the big brown hands holding the little 
lesson-book, the broad forefinger slowly creep- 
ing over the simple lines. But what she once 
got she held firmly, and by-and-by could read 
aneasy lesson. After the ordinary work had 
been got through one night, I was surprised 
at Bess’s lingering, as though with something 
on her mind. So I said to her— 

“ Well, Bess, you want to say something, 
to ask a question perhaps?” 
| “Yes,” she said, “I wor thinkin’ ’ow as I 
| ud like to try and read somethink out o’ this 
| yere Bible as Peggy giv me afore she died,” 





hissen ? but she said for all ’is ill-treatin’ of | taking an old Bible, bound in mock morocco, 


her, ’er ’eart wouldn’t let ’er. She'd tried it 


| out of her pocket and handing it to me. 
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It sounded like a reproof, though it was 
far from being meant as such. I had not yet 
thought of that part of the instruction, and 
here was a request for it. I need not say 
that I readily complied, and that the simpler 
parts of the Gospels—the account of Christ’s 
miracles and his wonderful words to his grop- 
ing disciples furnished the subjects of many 
lessons. It was hard to make Bess under- 
stand a great deal, but her mind was open. 











And now I began to see that I must show 
these two—mother and child—who had come 
so strangely into these close relations with 
me a better example in many things if the 
good results of the teaching were not to be 
neutralised. I have said that I had not 
attached myself very closely to the church 
since coming to London, and was not so 





regular in attendance as had been the case in 
the old home in the country. 


Indeed I had 











been in some danger of drifting out of a good 


| habit, because I thought the preaching was | and help us? 


not of the same style as that to which I had | 


| been accustomed. But now I set seriously 


about mending my ways, went regularly to 
service, and paid for seats in the church for 
Bess and Tilly, and took the latter to the Sun- 
day-school, when, after getting her admitted, 


| the Superintendent, to whom I had commu- 


nicated the main points in her history, put 
| his hand on my shoulder, and said— 





| here. 


“ But why not come yourself and teach her | 
You see, our classes are too | 
large : we can prevail on the poor children to | 
come in more readily than we can on the | 
proper persons to come and teach them.” 

I made some excuse that I was too con- | 
scious of my inability. 

“ That’s good,” said he good-humouredly, 
“and yet you have taught and taken care of 
that child and seen it your duty to bring her 
It only means that you put your 
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capital out to better interest,” he said, “ and 
teach ten children in the place of one. Poor 
things !” he said, glancing round the place 
behind him. ‘There are over a hundred 
and fifty of them to five of us, and of course 
they cannot be so well taught as they might 
be were the classes only smaller by a good 


| bit. You'll come?” and he looked as though 


my consent would be a great favour. 

So I agreed to try what I could do, and 
still remained Tilly’s teacher. The most 
blessed things of my life came out of that 
same Sunday-school teaching. There I found 
a new calling—the bringing of the light of 
Christ’s love into darkened little souls in 
imminent danger of ignorance, and of falling 


| into all the beguilements of the vice that 


springs from it. There, too, I found true 
friends, and there I first saw one who has 
become to me the “ sweetest source of earthly 
bliss.” Some one has said that the idle are 
always cruel ; for my part, I think that in 
these modern days the busy are the most 
cruel. At any rate, they are cruel to them- 


| selves, in that they will not take the time to 
| find out where the true bliss alone comes 


from—the bliss of helping and setting the 
crooked things straight. For even now I be- 
lieve the rough places may be made plain, and 
the mountains—those terrible mountains of 
social strife and disorder, and vice and crime 


| —may be removed by the might of Christian 


love and self-denial. And we are apt to think 
of the poor and ignorant as mere social bur- 


dens from whom we can get no good. That is | 


because we look at them in the mass—as a 


| sum in figures—a distant something hung on 


| ing at our doors. 


to society and no real part of it, and don’t 
come close to the individuals that are perish- 
I know in my own ex- 


| perience what it is to make one decisive 


effort to help. 
best wealth to ourselves. 


It is the bringing in of the 
Was I not the 


helped as well as the helping in all these poor 
efforts of mine? Did not Rikey Peggy’s 
patient goodness and her old Bible treasured 
so long and faithfully have some profit for 
me? At all events I believe so, and like to 
think of it as even so. Verily, no man liveth 
for himself alone. 

But I must not wander. Mrs. O’Loney 
allowed me to have my own way wholly in 
the teaching—religious and other—and some- 
times on Sunday she would go so far on the 
road with Tilly and her mother, and then part 
with them half-way and proceed to her own 
church as a matter of course. I sometimes 
would say a word to her about her religion, 
with little or no result save that now she did 
not protest as she used to do about “ there 
being more thryin’ than doin’ wi’ the Pro- 
thestants ;”—a very little, yet so much gained. 

This went on for over two years. One of 
the former teachers in the Sunday-school, 
who had bought some land in Canada and 
had gone out there, wrote to our Superin- 
tendent wanting to get some hands sent out 
to him, as they were not to be had there. It 
was a fine chance for some _hard-driven 
creature, and Bess was spoken to, and readily 
grasped the offer. So she and Tilly went out 
in charge of an honest skipper, and one of my 
most cherished recollections is going down 
to Gravesend to bid them good-bye, where I 
stayed till I saw the faint waving of the 
handkerchiefs from the ship as they sailed 
out. I receive letters frequently from Tilly. 





| She is now the wife of a well-to-do farmer, 
| and her mother abides with them. But she 
| does not forget her old friends, and Mrs. 
| O’Loney’s pride is to show the Canadian 
| skins and other things which they have sent 


| home to her at various times; and not the 


| least valuable in my own repository are cer- 
| tain little things that have come from the 
| same hands. 





GRADUAL SPRING. 


DREAM footsteps wand’ring past us in our sleep ; 
A restless presence stirring with the light ; 


The cry 


of waters where the snow was white ; 


A violet’s whisper where dead leaves lie deep ; 
The dim wood’s music makes a sudden leap ; 

Broken notes blending in a wild delight, 

And lo! the whole world changes to our sight ; 
Promise is ended, we must turn and reap 
Fulfilment, for the Spring with all her wealth 

Is with us, and compels us to her will. 

Yet if the sun-dawn we should shun by stealth, 
Yearning for shadow and the darkened hours, 
Sweet Lord, be pitiful, rememb’ring still 


One lieth low beneath the budding flowers. 


CAROLINE NORTH. 
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SINS OF TRADE AND 


COMMERCE, AND HOW 


| TO ABATE THEM. 
| A Sermon 


By THE Hon. AND Rev. W. H. LYTTELTON, Rector oF HAGLEY, AND HONORARY CANON OF 


with trade and business, and ought to 
control all its proceedings, many freely ac- 
| knowledge ; but this does not seem to be 
always acknowledged in the world. There 


stood in its first and most obvious sense, 
might seem directly to deny the possibility, 
or at least desirableness, of such direct con- 
| nection of religion with business,—I mean 
the proverb, ‘“ Business business, and 
charity is charity.” 


is 


would be true. In some respects it may 
be said that business and charity must be 
governed by distinct laws, and have in view 
distinct objects. But if the proverb is taken, 
as I fear it sometimes is, to justify the 
deliberate keeping out of view, during the 
practice of business, of all considerations but 
those of trade and self-interest, the suppres- 
sion for the time of the instincts of generosity 
and self-sacrifice, and the placing of the 
rudder of life in the hands of naked selfish- 
ness as the ruling power, it does then come 
into conflict with the elementary principles 
of the Christian religion. 

The subject of which I now wish to speak 
is, Sins of trade and commerce. 

Now the great and principal spring and 
fountain-head of such sins is covetousness. 
And the strength and vehemence of the ex- 
pressions used by our Lord and by all the 
inspired writers against this sin are as great 
as against any sinwhatever. Thus our Lord, 
speaking of the things which, “ coming out 
of a man, defile him” in the sight of God, 
enumerates some of them as follows :—“ From 
within, out of the heart of men proceed evil 
thoughts, adulteries, fornications, murders, 
theits, covetousness, wickedness, deceits, 
lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, 
foolishness: all these evil things come from 
within, and defile the man.” * Here we find 
covetousness associated with some of the 
greatest of all sins—with murder, adultery, 
and the like. 

Again, St. Paul, in Colossians ‘ili. 5, says, 


HAT the Christian religion has to do! 


is 2 common proverb which, if it is under- | 


No doubt, a _ sense | 
| may be given to these words in which they | 


WORCESTER. 


“ But so did not I, because of the fear of God.’’—NerxEMIAH V. 15. 


“ Mortify your members which are upon the 
earth ; fornication, uncleanness, inordinate 
| affection, evil concupiscence, and covetous- 
| ness, which is idolatry; for which things’ 
sake the wrath of God cometh upon the 
children of disobedience.” 

In another place (1 Tim. vi. 9, 10), specify- 
ing more closely the dangers of this sin, he 
says, ‘They that will be rich ”"—(it may be 
noticed that it is to the mind, the will to be 
rich, not the mere ossession of riches, that 
he attaches his warnings)—“ fall into tempta- 
tion and a snare, and into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction 
and perdition. For the love of money ”— 
(here again it is the ove of it that is con- 
demned)—“ is the root of all evil; which 
while some coveted after, they have erred 
from the faith, and pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows.” 

One of the psalmists speaks of “the 
covetous whom the Lord abhorreth. And 
St. Paul warns the Corinthian Christians, “ If 
any that is called a brother”—a Christian— 
“be covetous, or an extortioner, with such 
an one no, not to eat.” F 

Other equally severe passages might be 
gathered out of the Word of God, affixing 
to the sin of covetousness 
God’s greatest anger. 

Wherein then, exacily, does “ covetous- 
ness ” consist ?—For it is easy to say very 
unjustifiable things upon this subject; to 
justify those whom God would not justify, 
and “to make the heart of the righteous 
sad whom God hath not made sad,” { by 
misunderstanding and misapplying the divine 
words relating to this sin. 

We must consider then, first, what is wot 
covetousness, though it may often be called 
so; and secondly, what it is. 

1. First, then, it is most important that we 
should clearly understand that a business-life, 
the deliberate adoption of money-making as 
the leading practical occupation of life, is 


i 





* St. Mark vii. 2r—23. 





* Psalm x. 3. 7 1 Cor. v. 11. + Ezek, xiii. 22, 





the brand of | 


not in itself, or necessarily, contrary to the | 
mind of Christ, or to His precepts as given in | 
the Gospels; and that communism, or equality | 
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manded for Christians in the New Testament. 

The contrary opinion springs from a one- 
sided and partial study of Holy Scripture. 
Our Lord, it is true, often used very strong 
and startling expressions with reterence to 
the necessity of “ forsaking all that we have” 
if we would be His disciples. 


an . e e } 
But we afiirm, without the least hesitation, | 
that this was meant to command no more | 


than this—that we were to be wé//ing—ready 
always at a moment’s notice, to do so, if any 
call of God, or of love of God and man at 
any time required it of us; but not otherwise. 
And at that time, in that particular age, 
being an age of persecution, it happened 
to be the fact that no one could be a follower 
of Christ without incurring the greatest risk, 
or even, in some cases, the absolute neces- 
sity of having to “ give up all,” literally. 
The Jewish and heathen world, remember, 
were then arrayed against the Church; they 
cast Christians out of their society, they 


deprived them of their property and often of 


life itself. 

In such a condition of the world, for our 
Lord to say, “‘ He that forsaketh not all that 
he hath cannot be my disciple,” was often 
simply to assert an undeniable fac¢. 

But that our Lord, whiie thus declaring 
that His disciples must always be ready to 
give up all the moment He called them, and 
must even “hate” everything on earth, so 
Jar as it stood between Him and them, yet did 
not mean that all His followers in all time 
should be called to do this, is clear from 
many places. 

For instance, in at least one case during 


} 





His own ministry, He did not allow one who | 


wished to do so to forsake his home life, and 
to follow Him in the missionary life, but 


forbade him ; told him that Azs duty was to | 
go home to his friends and live with them | 


the ordinary life of men in the world, and 
tell them of all that God had done for his 
soul. 

Another time He said to His disciples, 
“Give alms of such things as ye have, and 
behold all things are clean unto you” *“—a 
precept of altogether difierent purport from 
that of giving up all property for his sake. 

And while on one occasion He bade 
disciples go out into the world without purse, 
or scrip, or shoes, and without a sword (and 
a “sword” signifies and represents habits of 
forcible resistance to other men), at another 
He said, “ But now he that hath a purse let 


| and what is that but labouring strenuously to | 


him take it, and likewise his scrip, and he | 





* St. Luke xi. 41. 


| of wealth, or rather of poverty, is not com- | that hath no sword, let him sell his garment 


and buy one.” * 

Accordingly, when His apostles after the 
Day of Pentecost went forth under the direct 
guidance of the Spirit of God, to found his 
Church in the world, they did not make it 
consist exclusively of the poor. 

When Ananias and Sapphira pretended to 
follow the noble example of St. Barnabas, 
who had literally, of his own will, “sold all 


| that he had and given it to the Church,” St. 


Peter and St. John expressly told them that 
they had not been obliged to do so—* Whiles 
it remained,” they said, their property “ was 
their own ;” if they gave it away it would be 
a purely voluntary act. + 

And accordingly in the Epistles we find 
special precepts for “ them that are rich,” not 
commanding them to cease from being so 
altogether, but-only to use their riches rightly 
and for the glory of God and the good of 
men.{ Our Lord’s practical teaching was in 
this respect, as in others, directly contrasted 
with that of St. John the Baptist. 

This, then, with much else in Holy Scrip- 
ture, clearly shows that trade, commerce, 
money-making, as the business of life, is not 
in itself sin. 

As we look on, therefore, at that marvellous 
activity ever going on before our eyes in the 
manufacturing districts of this land, and at 
that enormous fact in the existing state of 
the world, the commerce of England, filling 
all seas with our ships, all the coasts of the 
earth with our countrymen, and with the noise 
of their trade, we are not called upon by Holy 
Scripture to call this in itself sin, On the 
contrary, it is but the acting out of the 
original Divine commission to our race, 
which has never been repealed, that we 
should “replenish and subdue” the earth 
which God has given us, and “dress and 
keep the garden in which He has set us ;”§ 


ga 
bring out in the name of God from the earth 
all its stores for the use and good of man? 
Let it ever be noted that this Divine com- 
mission was given to man, not after the fall, 
but before it. Even if men had never fallen, 
the world would not have been an idle 
world, but man would have been engaged in 


| manifold activity—much occupied, accord- 


his 


ing to the will of Him who made the world, 
in the making of wealth, and in the manifold 
world-wide exchanges of commerce. 

2. Again, as trade and money-making, as 
the work of life, are not in themselves sinful, 








+ Acts iv. 34 to v. 4. 


* St. Luke xxii. 35, 36. 
¢ Gen. i. 28; and ii. 15. 


t x ‘Lim. vi. 17—19. 
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neither can the being scrupulous about money 
be so. 

To be careful not to exceed our income, 
to keep strict accounts, not to allow wealth 
to go from us without understanding clearly 
why and how it does so—all this not only is 
not in itself sin, but it is a virtue, from the 
neglect of which gross injustice and injury, 
amounting to positive robbery, is continually 
inflicted upon innocent and helpless persons. 

There are but too many who are liberal to 
the poor, and to their friends, but it is with 
money that properly belongs to their creditors ; 
who give away, it may be, large-sums, in what 
they falsely call charity; but the money is 
not their own; and they thereby ruin the 
tradesmen whom they employ, the friends 
who trust them, the workmen by whose labour 
they make their wealth, whose wages they 
never pay; and thus in the end produce a 
world more of misery than ever they relieve. 
Such persons, it is most important to remem- 
ber, are not to be called liberal, but prodigal ; 
and prodigality is a sin, not a virtue. “I 
hate robbery for burnt-offering,” * says the 
voice of God by the prophet Isaiah. 

3. If then covetousness, according to the 
word and mind of God, does not consist in 
the earnest pursuit of money-making as a 
life’s work, nor yet in being scrupulous and 
exact in the use and spending of money, 
wherein does it consist? This is the next 
question we have to answer. 

a, Perhaps the best short answer would 
be to say that the desire for money then 
becomes a sin when men make of money an 
idol,—that is when they give it that place 
in their minds and hearts which belongs of 
right only to God; when they give it the 
uppermost place ; when the attainment of it 
is their principal and ruling motive in life. 
Many are, I fear, guilty of covetousness in 
this sense, particularly in England. 

Are there not numbers who honour men 
just in proportion as they are rich? who 
speak of a man with serious wonder and 
admiration, simply and only because he has 
so many thousands a year, with scarcely any 
reference to the manner in which that wealth 
was acquired ? 

The state of mind which thus idolises 
mere wealth for its own sake is, it cannot be 
denied, precisely that against which our Lord 
warns us when He says, “ Take heed and 
beware of covetousness ; for a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.” + 

And it is certainly one of the strangest of 


* Isaiah lxi. 8. 





+ St. Luke xii. 15. 





all instances of that great power of self- 
deception and unconscious hypocrisy which 
exists in our nature that such a habit of mind 
should be possible in one who calls himself 
and believes himself to be a Christian-—a 
follower of Him who on earth was pleased to 
be one of the poorest of the poor ; who, while 
“ foxes had holes and birds of the air nests, 
had not himself where to lay his head.” * 
They call themselves by His name; they 
sing, it may be day by day, in Church the 
words, “Thou art the King of Glory, O 
Christ,” and yet out of Church, and in com- 
mon life, they will despise a brother-man, 
however good and noble in character, simply 
because he is poor and has been unsuccess- 
ful in the competitions of trade; and bow 
down in sincere admiration and envy before 
a successful Herod or a Barabbas, a Nimrod 
or Napoleon. 

This, doubtless, is one principal way in 
which covetousness is idolatry, and makes of 
money its god. 

5. Secondly, the love of money is manifestly 
idolatry whenever men are willing for its sake 
in any way deliberately to sin. 

What an awful—what a wide field of con- 
templation is opened to every Christian soul 
by such a statement, in the history of the 
world, and particularly of this great com- 
mercial nation ! 

The subject is enormous. I can but take 
a few of the commonest and most glaring 
instances, 

Take first the sin of falsehood in trade. 
Consider the words of inspired men on deceit 
in general in the pursuits of business and com- 
merce. For instance, take these words of 
one of the greatest of those noble witnesses 
for God and for justice, the ancient Hebrew 
prophets—the prophet Jeremiah :—‘‘ Among 
my people,” says the voice of God by him, 
“ are found wicked men ; they lay wait, as he 
that setteth snares; they set a trap; they 
catch men. As a cage is full of birds, so are 
their houses full of deceit ; therefore they are 
become great and waxen rich.” t 

Or this, from the shepherd Amos :—“ Hear 
this, O ye that’ swallow up the needy, even 
to make the poor of the land to fail, saying, 
When will the new moon be gone that we 
may sell corn? or the Sabbath that we may 
set forth wheat? making the ephah small, the 
shekel great, and falsifying-the balances by 
deceit, that we may buy the poor for silver 
and the needy for a pair of shoes ; yea, and 
sell refuse for wheat ? 





* St. Matt. viii. 20. + Jer. v. 26, 27. 





The Lord hath sworn | 
by the excellency of Jacob, Surely I will | 
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never forget any of their works. Shall not 
the land tremble for this, and every one 
mourn that dwelleth therein ?” * 

How like is human nature in all time! 
How many clever contrivances are there still 
in all trades and in all professions for 
“making the ephah small and the shekel 
great”—the measure with which men se// 
as small, and that with which they receive 
payment as large as possible, so “ falsifying 
the balances by deceit !” 

And how many ways are there still, in all 
trades and in all professions (I am far, in- 
deed, from excepting my own), of “ selling 


refuse for wheat,” adulterating whatever is | 


sold, calling things good which are known to 
be worthless, even consciously doing work ill, 
and yet taking the full pay for it, in hope 


that it may not be detected; so indeed | 


“ laying wait, as he that setteth snares, set- 
ting a trap and catching men!” 

In saying these things, I am very far from 
charging such guilt upon men of any one 
class or kind of occupation. In every occu- 
pation in life, there are innumerable ways of 
incurring it. 

We can all easily contrive methods by 
which to receive large “ shekels” of salary, 
and yet give very poor “ ephahs” of labour 
in return—poor in amount, poor in quality 
too. 

Doubtless many of us of the clergy give 
but a shabby ephah of effort in return for our 
salaries, and sell very poor “refuse” in the 
place of that “wheat” of God, which we are 
commissioned to distribute. 

There may in some cases be excuses for 
such sins—as that more is expected of us 
than we can possibly give, and so we learn, 
almost of necessity, to be satisfied with a low 
standard of quality. 

But all our excuses, we know too well, are 
very imperfectly valid before the all-seeing 
Judge. At any rate, do not let us make 
of each other’s sins excuses before the tri- 
bunal of Eternal Justice, for they cannot 
avail us there. ‘We, comparing ourselves 
among ourselves, and measuring ourselves 
by ourselves, are not wise.” “It is a very 
small thing that we should be judged of 
man’s judgment ; yea, we judge not our own 
selves, but He that judgeth us is the Lord.” t 

So then, having thus placed myself among 
you as a fellow-sinner—to what degree let 
God judge—I proceed to lay before you spe- 
cifically some of these sins of trade and money- 
making ; specially falsehood and deceit. 

“Such falsehoods,” as a Nonconformist 


minister, the author of a good book called 
“ Religion and Business,” * has said, “are all 
those arts by which one thing is exhibited in 
the window and another sold in the shop, 
| and a false appearance given to things. Such 
| also,” he continues, “ are all pretences when 
| known to be false, or at least not altogether 
| true, of ‘special bargains,’ ‘amazing sacri- 
fices,’ ‘ cheapest houses,’ and the like.” ¢ 
| No man can use any such practices with- 
| out leaving stains upon his conscience, and 
| lowering slowly and gradually, it may be, but 
| steadily and surely, the standard of his 
| honour, the moral tone of his whole life. 

But besides sins of deceit in trade, there 
are also innumerable sins of unkindness, 
selfishness, thoughtlessness of others’ good. 
| There is a singular and terrible passage in 
Revelation xviii. 12, 13, in which the condition 
| of the mystical Babylon, as it is in the sight of 
| God, is described. After it has been said, that 
“her sins have reached unto heaven,” and that 
“God hath remembered her iniquities,” the 
Divine voice goes on to speak of her com- 
mercial life and commercial dealings. Men- 
tion is made of many kinds of merchandise 
in which she dealt, as “the merchandise of 
gold and silver and precious stones,” and 
| other similar things ; and then it concludes, 
“and of beasts and sheep and horses, and 
chariots and slaves and souls of men”—or, as 
it is in the margin, “bodies and souls of 
men.” 

O my brethren and friends, is it not, I 
ask you, too true that oftentimes in the midst 
of the restless eager activities of our own 
commerce, among the things that are truly 
** made merchandise of” are “ the bodies and 
souls of men?” are not their best and 
highest interests sacrificed, trodden under 
foot, for the sake of money-making ? 

Such sins are those (and their name is 
legion) by which the strong and the rich take 
advantage of the weakness of the poor; or 
clever men of the world, well acquainted with 
the law, and with the weaknesses of men, 
overreach the ignorant and short-sighted, so 
as to make money by them unfairly, “ grind- 
ing the faces of the poor,” as it has been ex- 
pressed, carrying on transactions with them in 
buying and selling, in letting and hiring, on 
principles totally different from those which 
would guide them in dealing with the rich 
and powerful, the discerning and instructed. 

Such, again, are those by which human 
beings, as well as creatures of a lower order, 
are overworked, whether in factories or in 
domestic households—men indulging them- 








* Amos viii. 4—8. + 2 Cor. x. 12; 1 Cor. iv. 3, 4. 





* By A. J. Morris (Ward & Co. 1853). + P. 57. 
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selves in the pursuit of inordinate gain, or in 


; needless luxuries, and in an easy or osten- 
| tatious style of living, and yet not employing 


as many workmen, or servants, as are fairly 
required for so doing; and so practically 
turning the few they do keep into beasts of 


| burden, depriving them of their rightful allow- 


ance of Sabbatical time, and of the recreation 
which the Divine law imperatively demands 
for all men. 

Whence do all such sins, whether of com- 
mercial or private life, spring? What is their 
common root and ever-flowing fountain-head ? 
Is it not that very “ inordinate love of riches ” 
of which we speak in one of our prayers ? 

Nearly three thousand years ago, the wise 


| king said, “ He that maketh haste to be rich 
| > 


shall not be innocent.” * Alas, my brethren, 


| what a comment upon these words has been 





the history of this great commercial country ! 
‘“‘Shall not be innocent!” Oh, look at the 





miseries that have been brought upon thou- | 


sands and tens of thousands, by wild and 
principled commercial speculation! Look 
at banks failing and dragging hundreds upon 
hundreds of innocent families down with them 
into hopeless ruin—wasting in one dread 
moment the hard-earned savings of many a 
life of honest labour! Look at vast “ works,” 
set up to employ thousands, who, on the 
faith of their security, marry, and found 
amilies, and bring into being multitudes of 
children ; and then, like some vast bubble, 
* collapsing,” as the now familiar phrase calls 
it,—coming utterly to nothing, and leaving 
those who trusted them, in some cases in 
their declining years, to starvation or the 
workhouse! Whence, I ask, comes all this 
mighty array of misery and of sin, but from 
that very “ making haste to be rich,” of which 
the wise man spoke long ago? 

It is not that it is wrong in itself to labour 
at making money—it is not that all “ specu- 
lation” is sinful; but it is the immoderate 
eagerness for it,—it is this ravenous, and 
insatiable, and ever-hurrying greediness of 
pursuit of it, this intoxication of love of it, 
this spirit of the gambler in its pursuit. It is 
this “haste” that will not wait till wealth 
comes with the blessing of God, and under 
the regular processes of His providence—in 
short, it is the making money the lord of 
man, insteadof man the lord of money, to 
be used for purposes of beneficence, which 
has brought all these miseries and natural 
judgments upon us. 

Surely the great Day of Account will reveal 
terrible things upon this subject. ‘“ Rejoice, 





step onward you make in riches you 


O great ration, in thy riches, O prosperous 
man, in thy prosperity, O great merchant, in 
thy merchandise; but know thou that for all 
these things God will bring thee into judg- 
ment.” * These last words do not indeed 
necessarily mean, “ will bring thee into con- 
demnation ;” but they do mean, “will call 
thee to strict account.” 

Remember, as you fear God, that every 
1 make 
also in responsibility to God and man. 

Let me here, however, before leaving this 
branch of the subject, say to you, that I am 
far from intending to charge the whole guilt 
of these sins upon the individuals who practise 
them ; it would be most unjust to do so, 
We must all be well aware how much of what 
must almost be called actual compulsion, is 
exerted upon single individuals, specially of 
the younger, weaker, and more dependent 
sorts, to drive them, on penalty sometimes 
of actual ruin and a true commercial martyr- 
dom, to “‘ do as others do.” 

The plea in excuse for confessedly dishonest 


| practices—“ A man must live”—unsatisfactory 


as it is, and utterly as it would be repudiated 
by the spirit of anything like a true Christian 
heroism and independence, yet has, it cannot 
be denied, in the world as it is, more to say 
for itself than we like to allow. ‘The amount 
of pressure exerted upon many to force them 
to join in practices utterly offensive to all 
honest minds, till by long use their conscience 
has been made callous, is such as to require 
a rare amount of Christian principle and 
strength of character to resist it. 

And, therefore, we cannot deny that the 
guilt of these practices is largely chargeable, 
and.will, we cannot doubt, be charged by the 
Divine justice upon the whole society in which 
they have become in any degree compulsory. 
The leaders of that Society, and all who by 
unreasonable demands—as, for instance, of 





cheapness, of rapid production, and the like— | 


in any degree necessitate such practices, are 
involved in their guilt. 

Still, be the excuses of individuals what 
they may, the fact remains that sins they are, 
often of a very dark, degrading, and demoral- 
ising sort, against which it behoves all who 
fear God to protest. And not only ought 
they to protest against them, but also—let me 
say it in all earnestness, and I would to God 
any words of mine could carry home the hint 
to the hearts of men able and willing to act 





upon it—to combine together in a kind of 
trades’ union, with nobler aims than those of | 


mere class-interests, iz the great cause of 





* Prov. xxviit. 20. 


* See Eccles. xi. 9. 
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public morality and of the love of God and of | 
Justice, to put down all such dubious prac- | 
tices. We have amongst us admirable asso- 
ciations for the suppression of practices | 
universally felt to be sinful and degrading, 
such, for instance, as drunkenness. Might not 
the mighty force of combination be brought 
to bear upon other public sins and offences 
against God and man—such, for instance, as | 
this terrible one of commercial immorality of 
all kinds ? Very sure I am that such agencies 
are to a terrible degree wanted for the de- 
liverance of mankind from temptation. On 
no point could we, in. our age and country, | 
more advantageously, sometimes, reflect as we | 
utter the divine petitions, “ Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil,”—than 
on such as these. Abundant would be the 
blessing of God upon strenuous efforts for 
these ends. 

Let us finally remember, that it is not 
necessary that the possession of riches should 
increase our guilt. The riches of Tyre may 
be great, but upon them may be written, 
*“* Holiness to the Lord ;” they may be dedi- | 
cated to great purposes of love of God and 
of man; they may be looked upon by their 
possessors as a stewardship, to be used for 
their only true Owner—God himself. There 
may be Nehemiahs among the rulers of the | 
earth, and Matthews among the publicans. 
And by means of the right use of that which, 
on account of the frequency of the cases in 
which it is misused and dedicated to the ser- 
vice of covetousness, has acquired the name 
of “the mammon of unrighteousness,”—we 
may, our Lord himself tells us, “‘ make for our- 
selves” and for all men, “ friends to receive us 
into everlasting habitations.” * We may, that 
is, SO use it as to work out spiritual and ever- 
lasting blessings for mankind. It is all 
question of the right use of wealth, and of 
what master it is made to serve. 

There are, thanks be to God, in our country, 
noble merchants, high-minded members of | 
the world of commerce, whose great wealth | 
is used indeed for the glory of God, not for 
their own vain-glory ; there are those whose 
thousands of workmen will at the Day of | 
Judgment bear witness in their favour, because | 
they used their great wealth in the only right 
way, and acted upon the great Christian | 
principle, that he that is master of all is there- | 
iore servant of all, bound to study and pursue 
the good of all. So used, wealth may be a 
blessing to its possessor as well as to all 
other men, and may help, by the grace and 
mercy of Christ, to enable him to “lay a) 





* St. Luke xvi. 9. 


| with God’s 


| righteousness, and mercy, 


| and say of all sinful, or even dubious 


| covetousness out of our own 


| out another ; 
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good foundation against the time to come, 
that he may lay hold on eternal life.” * 

God grant that so it may be with all that 
hear me. Do not “make haste to be rich ;” 


| but, if it is your calling so to do, you may 


labour for riches, and when they come to you 
blessing, in the way of justice, 
they may be made 


a blessing. But meantime, in all the pro- | 


cesses of money-making, keep clean hands ; 
act upon the noble principle of Nehemiah, 
rac- 
tices, “So did not I, because of the fear of 
God.” 

A few words in conclusion on the ques- 


tion, ow we are to cast out the evil spirit of | 


hearts and 
souls ? 

It cannot be by human craft and clever- 
ness, or- by the mere strength cf our own will. 
One evil spirit can never effectively cast 
it is not by Beelzebub, nor 
yet by the spirit of the world, that the Spirit 


| of evil was ever yet effectively expelled; it 


is by nobler means. 

One way is by meditating on the tre- 
mendous denunciations of the Word of God, 
and of all noble souls against this sin, and 
dwelling upon the thought of its contemptible 
and damnable nature, as seen in many in- 
stances of it in the world, till from very shame 
and loathing you would never be guilty of it. 

But the best means is to learn to care for 
other and better things more than for money 
or riches; in other words, it is by the help 


| of what a great Christian writer + called “the 


expulsive power of a new affection,” dis- 
placing another less worthy. 

The heart of man cannot remain empty; 
man is so made by his Creator that he must 
be pursuing something; and if we would 
wean him from evil and base pleasures and 
objects of affection, we must offer him better 
ones. Therefore, the only way to drive out 
the love of money, or the sin of covetousness 
—which is, “ the heart given to money for its 
own sake”—from a man’s heart, is to draw 
him off after nobler and more satisfying 
objects. 

Learn the pure and elevating and heart- 
warming joys of family life and the domestic 
affections, and let the practice and pursuit of 
all mercy and active beneficence drive out 
the spirit of niggardliness and the idolatry of 
money and of the world’s vulgar show ; learn 
by actual experience to feel that it is indeed, 





in the long run, “ more blessed,” and does a | 


| man’s heart more good, “ to give than to re- 





* x Tim. vi. 19. + Dr. Chalmers. 
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ceive ;” * so will you unlearn the whole spirit 
of sinful covetousness. 

Have the courage and the manliness to be 
poor—contented with, and even proud of, 
poverty, if it is necessary for noble purposes, 
or for keeping clean hands. After all, con- 
sider, if you lost even a// earthly property, 
would you have lost everything? Let miser- 
able worldlings and mammon-worshippers 
think so, if they will; we are Christians, and 
have learnt a different philosophy of life, a 
heart set upon better objects. Are not the 
old words true, true for ever, ‘ Better is a 
dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled 
ox and hatred therewith ?”+—yes, or than a 
stalled ox and the sense of dishonour, of 
having meddled with base things and sinned 
against God and man, against our own sense 
of honour and of justice. 

How many wretched beings find that, out, 
who, for instance, marry for money or pride, 
and without affection, “ God gives them their 
desire, but sends leanness withal into their 
souls!” t 

Let us teach ourselves, by the help of God’s 
grace, to value money only for its noble 
uses ; pursue trade and money-making, if it 
is our calling (and in some degree probably 
it is all men’s calling to earn money), but not 
for its own sake. Another is your Master— 
to other riches must we give our hearts. Do 
not let us sell our heavenly and spiritual 
birthright for the world’s messes of pottage, 
or bury our nobler soul under heaps of gold ; 
for “he that lovett eth silver shall not be satisfied 





* Acts: XX. 35. + Prov. XV. 17+ 
¢ Psalm cvi. 15 (Prayer-Book version). 





with silver, neither he that loveth abundance 
with increase ; this also ”—the heart given to 
such things—‘is vanity.” ** Your work, my 
brethren,—and noble work too, if it is nobly 
done,—may be the making of money, the 
carrying forward of the world’s commerce in 
the name of God; only do not sell your soul 
to it; let your guiding-star, on which your 
eyes are ever set, be quite other than the 
hope of becoming rich, however much that 
may come in your way and be a means to 
other ends. 

And let us ever bear in mind that the time 
is coming to every human being when money 
and earthly wealth, and every pleasure that 
belongs only to this world, and which shall 
perish with this world (I do not number 
among such pleasures the life of the affections, 
for that has its root in God, and, as God is true, 
it shall never perish, but increase and expand 
for ever; it is essentially a heavenly thing on 
earth; but when every sinful and every 
merely frivolous pleasure), shall have passed 
away for ever. 

“Tf,” therefore, “‘riches increase, set not 
your heart upon them.” + It is a great saying 
of a great man, St. Augustine, that ‘“‘ God 
created man for himself, and only in Him 
can he vest,”—the rest of true and eternal life- 
giving satisfaction. Or, as a Christian poet 
of our own expresses the same truth in noble 
verse,—and may God give us grace and 
nobleness of heart to believe him— 

“‘O Thou bounteous Giver of all good, 
Thou art, of all Thy gifts, Thyself the crown ! 


Give what Thou canst, without Thee we are poor : 
And with Thee rich, take what Thou wilt away 











* Eccles. v. 16. + Psa im lxii. 10. 





THE 


LORD, from Salem’s ruined walls 
Goes up the ceaseless cry ; 
Each watchman, God- ordainéd, calls, 
And scans her darkened sky: 
For ’tis thy will that day and night 
We never hold our peace, 
Till thou on Zion break in light, 
And bid her mourning cease. 
We will not give thee rest, O Lord, 
We will besiege thy throne, 
We will obey thy gracious word, 
And leave thee not alone ; 
In silence never canst thou be, 
Until our prayer thou hear, 
And bid the trump of jubilee 
Proclaim the joyful year. 


To favour Zion, lo! the hour, 
Thine own set hour, is come; 

The time to manifest thy power, 
And fetch thy banished home : 





“T have set watchmen upon thy walls, O Jerusalem.’ 





WATCHMAN’S CRY. 


’—ISAtau Ixii. 6, 


For why ? thy servants with desire 
Her ancient landmarks learn, 

They search her dust, her stones admire, 
And o’er her ruins yearn. 


Arise, O Lord, thine Israel bless ; 
O speed the promised day, 

That joyful, mournful day of grace, 
And take the veil awzy 

Then shall they know the piercéd One, 
And gaze on Him they slew, 

And mourn, as for an only son, 
For Him—Messiah true! 


O Christ ! thy Church thy glory sings, 
For many crowns are thine; 
O King of saints! O King of kings ! 
O King of David's line ! 
Great King of righteousness and peace, 
Melchisedec divine, 
At length let Israel’s exile cease, 
Bid Salem rise and shine ! 
HENRY DOWNTON. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. | 
IS IT ALL FANATICISM ? 


AMID the excitement of the Mission-Week in | 

London, and the unprecedented religious move- 
ment in Scotland, there has naturally been a great 
deal of talk on what may be called “revival religion.” | 
Some persons of undoubted excellence do not scruple | 
to express their dislike of it, and their fear that while | 
it may do good in some directions, it will do harm in 
others, They fear that it will foster an unwholesome 
idea of conversion, making the evidence of it consist 
in a sensation, real or imaginary, instead of a thorough 
change of heart and life. Also, that it will promote 
ignorance, vulgarity, censoriousness, and uncharitable- 
ness ; that it will encourage ‘converts ” to look with 
suspicion and pity on all, however excellent, who 
have not gone through the same experience as them- 
selves ; that it will frown on all human interests, such 
as science, learning, and general culture, as being “‘ of 
the earth, earthy ;” in a word, that it will be proud, 
narrow, and contentious, instead of genial and sym- 


pathetic toward man, and humble and reverent toward | 


God. The effect of this would be to deter many from 
entering the kingdom of God who are at present 


hovering about the gates, to increase their preju- | 


dice against earnestness as but another name for 
fanaticism, and deepen what Foster calls “the aver- 
sion of men of taste to evangelical religion.” 

To some extent, results of this kind have followed 


| such circumstances as the present. 


holier, happier, lovelier Home; a Palace Beautiful, 
with Discretion at the door, and Prudence, Piety, and 
Charity to welcome and entertain the pilgrims. 

Many persons in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Berwick, as 
well as in London and other places, have been read- 


| ing the Acts of the Apostles with fresh interest and 


instruction. If history repeats itself, Christian history 
does so emphatically, There are not a few things in 
the Acts that become thoroughly understood only in 
The rapidity of 
the conversions, the number of the converts, their zeal 


| and ardour in spreading the truth, the remarkable 
| prevalence of joy, the fondness of the disciples for 


meetings, the warmth and tenderness of their brotherly 
love, are all illustrated by what is going on‘ to-day. 
Possibly, too, cases like that of Ananias and Sapphira, 
or that of Simon the Sorcerer, may turn up by-and-by. 
We see, too, reason for the very turn of expression in 
the accounts given us of the condition of the Churches. 
If it is said that ** walking in the fear of the Lord and 
in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, they were multi- 


| plied,” we can see a special reason for the combina- 


tion of these two things—fear and comfort. If there 
had been fear but no comfort, the propagating force 
would have been wanting; if there had been comfort 
without fear, the religion would have been irreverent 
and ranting. In such apostolic channels let our abler 
| and wiser men seek to guide the present movement, 

and the result, we are sure, will on the whole be 
| eminently salutary. 


every earnest religious movement, not even excepting | 


the first, as recorded in the early chapters of the Acts 
of the Apostles. 


and at Corinth. It is to be met as the apostles met 
it, by getting men of experience and wisdom to look 
after and guide the movement. The more thoughtful 
men in the ministry must not stand aloof and leave 
everything to be done by the more enthusiastic and 
impulsive. It is plain that many of the conversions 
in the early church were very sudden, and that they 
were often brought about by the preaching of persons 
whose knowledge was very limited, and whose views 
were very narrow. The apostles were always glad to 
hear of these conversions, strange and sensational as 
doubtless many of them were; but they took care to 
send down men of experience to give sound guidance 
to the movements. Speakers who have an unusual 
measure of the gift that leads men up to decision for 
Christ, are highly to be prized, however defective they 
may be in many ways. This gift is indeed quite in- 
valuable. But it is only one of the many gifts which 
are distributed by the Head of the Church, and which 
contribute to the edifying of his body. Nothing 
ought to be contemplated -as the final result of this 
great awakening short of ‘‘the perfecting of the 
saints ;”’ toward this all efforts and prayers should 
tend. We don’t want merely more bustle and fire, 
but also more beauty, more fragrance, more love; a 


IIT. nus. 


There must have been a good deal | 
| of this kind of thing at Jerusalem, and at Thessalonica, | 


THE FEMALE WHISKEY CRUSADE IN AMERICA. 

The public in this country, and especially the tem- 
perance-loving part of it, have been greatly interested 
in the accounts that have reached us, meagre though 
they are, of the campaign against the liquor-sellers in 
Ohio and other States. As far as we can make out 
the movement, it is the result of a female organization, 
who, by prayer and singing, carried on in front of the 
spirit-stores, endeavour to put an end to the traffic 
which is carried on. Earnest prayer is offered for 
the conversion of the store-keeper, and for the people 
who frequent his bar, while at the same time a watch 
is kept on those who enter, and in some cases their 
names are published, along with the condition of their 
families, if they are men who neglect to provide for 
them. All accounts speak of the success of the cru- 
sade, so far, at least, as the shutting up of the public- 
houses for the time being is concerned. But the 
more thoughtful part of the Christian community are 
not without their misgivings, and are much afraid that 
what seems to be gained for the present may be lost, 
and worse than lost, in the future. 

For ourselves the crusade has one great interest—it 
is the protest of the female part of the community 
against the drink system which, ruining their hus- 
bands, their sons, and their brothers, proves to them 
amore cruel enemy than the Red Indian with his 





tomahawk, or the civilised soldier with his rifle. 
Be 
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Woman is much-enduring, but the trodden worm will 
sometimes turn on its persecutor, and much though 
woman may endure at the hand of Bacchus, the 
present movement is a proof that she won’t endure 
everything. It is asad and painful evidence of what 
many a hardworking woman has had to bear from the 
public-house, where night after night the earnings 
have been absorbed that ought to have gone for the 
support of the family. The movement points also, in 
a vague way, to the power of prayer. But the point 
on which we are most doubtful is, whether the prayer 
is a real force, or only a demonstration. Are the 
store-keepers prayed for, or only prayed at? Are the 
prayers intended to move heaven, or to move the 
store-keeper? If the latter, then the movement pro- 
ceeds on a false principle. If the former, why the 
publicity, the stir, the noise? Might not the prayers 
in such a case be offered more calmly and earnestly 
in private? American taste, we know, even in the 
case of good people, can bear a want of reverence in 
prayer which, on this side the water, cannot be borne. 
We are not prepared to condemn, where our know- 
ledge of facts is scanty, but we are prepared to say 
that in this country a movement conducted outwardly 
in the same manner would never do, even if the police 
should not insist on keeping the thoroughfare clear. 
But is the great power of prayer not to be brought 
into playein connection with our drinking system ? 
May not the very helplessness of the condition in 
which we find ourselves in relation to that system be 
the result of our neglecting this great weapon? 
Christian women meeting to pray to God to save their 
families from this frightful snare and curse—who can 
suppose that they would pray in vain? <A prayer 
union against the drinking-shops where so much evil 
is done, and for the conversion of those who keep 
them, might have wonderful issues, and none are so 
likely in such a cause to pray without ceasing as the 
Christian mothers, wives, and sisters of our land. 


SEASONABLE RESOLUTION OF A RAILWAY BOARD. 

It has been announced in the newspapers that 
the directors of the Caledonian Railway intend to 
discontinue the sale of intoxicating liquors in the 
refreshment rooms on their line between Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, not including, however, those at these 
places. We should suppose that this) intention, if 
confirmed, will be carried out in due time on the other 
parts of their lines. It is only those who understand 
something of the working of railways, the temptations of 
railway servants, and the risks to the public arising from 
these, that can understand either the significancy of the 
proposal of the Caledonian directors, or the necessity 
forit. That railway accidents are often either directly or 
indirectly due to the influence of intoxicating drink, is 
a fact well known to those who are familiar with the 
working ofthe system. It is not very wonderful that 
men working without rest for a very long stretch at a 
time, dull and dispirited as the day or the night wears 
on, finding close at hand a stimulating beverage, 
should resort to it, even though the effect be to stupify 
the brain that would need to be kept so clear and 





cool. We are sure that the directors to whom we 
have referred, and other directors of whose actings 
we may not have heard, will consult the interests 
of themselves, their servants, and the public if the 
proposed arrangement shall be adopted, Even the 
pecuniary loss caused by the change will be made up 
to them in other ways. It is remarkable that, asa 
whole, the railway interest, managed though it has 
been by very able men, all eagerly bent, however, on 
high dividends, has not been a very successful one. 
May not the reason be that the keenness of their 
desire for profit, subordinating to itself the higher 
interests of their servants, the claims of the Sabbath, 
and the safety of the passengers, has roused an inex- 
orable Nemesis, whose bill of costs overturns all 
calculations, and, till appeased, will make high divi- 
dends as unattainable as the water that fied from the 
touch of Tantalus ? 


HEBREW PSALMS AND OLD HEATHEN HYMNS. 

In a recent lecture delivered at St. Paul’s, Dean 
Church made a comparison between the psalms and 
the sacred poetry of other religions. The hymns 
which he thus brought into comparison with the 
psalms were the Indian hymns of the Veda, and the 
Persian hymns of the Zendavesta. The idea of such 
a comparison is a very interesting one; we are not 
sensible of all the glory of what is familiar to us till 
we bring it into comparison with something that has 
a resemblance to it. It is with the psalms as with the 
character of Jesus; under any circumstances we see 
in each a remarkable glory, but as it heightens our 
conception of Christ’s character to find that there is 
no other name that can even be placed beside his, so 
it heightens our appreciation of the psalms to observe 
how utterly thin, meagre, and insignificant the best 
hymns of other religions are in_comparison. The 
observation is valuable at the present time, when so 
many sceptical persons are ready to affirm that the 
religion of the Old Testament was merely a develop- 
ment of the Hebrew mind. How came it that the 
Hebrew mind developed in the psalms something so 
entirely different from that developed in the hymns of 
the Indians and the Persians? Dr. Church remarks 
that through these hymns there is the expression of 
wonder and admiration at the appearance of nature, 
and even in some instances a recognition of the Al- 
mighty Father; yet ‘‘to approach Him with the full 
affections of a human soul, to draw nigh in com- 
munion to Him, heart to heart, to rejoice in Him, to 
delight in Him, to.love Him in all those inward move- 
ments of the unseen spirit of man to the one unseen 
source and centre of good—this, as far as my know- 
ledge goes, is an unknown experience, an undiscovered 
sphere to the poets of the Veda or the Zendavesta.” 

We place together, as we find them in the lecture 
—(I.) a hymn from the Rig-Veda to the Storm- 
gods; (2.) one from the Zendavesta ; and (3), the 
twenty-ninth Psalm. 

1. “I hear their whips [the thunder peals] almost 
close by, as they crack them in their hands they gain 
splendour on their way. Who is the oldest among 
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you here, ye shakers of heaven and earth, when ye 
approach them like a hem of a garment? At your 
approach the son of man holds himself down, the 
wreathed cloud fled at your fierce anger. . . . They 
at whose raving the earth. like a hoary king, trembles 
for fear on their ways. From the shout of the storm- 
gods over the whole space of the earth, men reeled 
forward. They make the rocks to tremble, they tear 
asunder the trees of the forest. Come on, ye storm- 
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gods, like madmen, ye gods with your whoie tribe ! 


2. “ Task'thee, tell me the truth, O Ahura [the living 
one]! Who was from the beginning the father of 
the pure world? Who made a path for the sun and 
stars? Who but thou makest the moon to increase 
and decrease? That, O Mazda [the wise], and other 
things, I wish to know. I ask thee, tell me the 
truth, O Ahura! Who holds the earth and the 
clouds that they do not fall? Who holds thesea and 
the trees? Who has given swiftness to the wind and 
the clouds? Who is the creator of the good spirit ? 
I ask thee, tell me the truth,O Ahura! Who has 
made the kindly light and the darkness? Who has 
made the kindly light and the awaking? Who has 
made the mornings, the noons, and the nights? they 
who remind the wise of their duty ?” 


3- “Give unto the Lord, O ye mighty, give unto 
the Lord, glory and strength. 

Give the Lord the honour due to his name; 
worship the Lord with holy worship. 

The voice of the Lord is upon the waters ; it 
is the glorious God that maketh the thunder. 

The voice of the Lord is upon many waters. 

The voice of the Lord is mighty in operation. 

The voice of the Lord is a glorious voice. 

The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedar trees ; 
yea, the Lord breaketh the cedars of 
Libanus. 

He maketh them also to skip like a calf; 
Libanus also and Sirion like a young uni- 
corn. 

The voice of the Lord divideth the flames of 
fire. The voice of the Lord shaketh the 
wilderness ; yea, the Lord shaketh the wil- 
derness of Kadesh. The voice of the Lord 
maketh the hinds to calve, and discovereth 
the forests; in His temple doth every one 
speak of His glory. 

The Lord sitteth above the water-flood ; the 
Lord remaineth a King for ever. 

The Lord shali give strength unto his people ; 
the Lord shall give his people the blessing 
of peace.” 


But this is only a sample of the respective ways of 
viewing nature. The highest and unapproachable 
glory of the Psalms is in the moral and spiritual 
region, where the soul pours out its feelings to its 
God, its Portion, its Delight! ‘* Whom have I in 
the heavens but thee, and there is none in the earth 
that I desire besides thee?” ‘Cast me not away 
from thy presence, and take not thy Holy Spirit from 
me. Restore to me the joy of thy salvation, and 
uphold me with thy free Spirit.” ‘Oh how I love 
thy law! it is my meditation all the day.” ‘ Because 
thy loving-kindness is better than life, my lips will 
praise thee.” ‘The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall 
not want.” 

Literature, whether Indian or Persian, Greek or 
Roman, can produce nothing like these outpourings 








of the human soul meeting God, accepting, loving, 
rejoicing in Him. It is the chief good realised; the 
vague dream of ages interpreted and at the same time 
fulfilled ; the great pro blem of existence solved. 


A LAWYER’S VIEW OF THE CREDIBILITY OF GOSPEL 
HISTORY. 

A fresh and interesting contribution to the evidences 
of Christianity has been made in a paper read at the 
Victoria Philosophical Institute, by Mr. Forsyth, Q.C., 
M.P., on ‘the Rules of Evidence as applicable to 
the Credibility of History.” After some general 
remarks, he started the important question, Why did 
intelligent men accept as true the miracles of the New 
Testament, whilst they rejected as false the legends 
of the saints? Summarily, because the first are 
recorded by eye-witneses, who, if the miracles were 
not performed, must either have been dupes or im- 
postors, but were certainly neither; because they 
were done openly in the face of enemies, who did not 
deny them; because there was an adequate reason for 
them; and because they were indispensable to explain 
the origin and progress of Christianity. These tests 
were not applicable to the legends of the saints or to 
the marvels of Livy. 

Enlarging, in a subsequent lecture, on the credi- 
bility of the Gospel history, he noticed, 1. The con- 
temporary nature of the testimony. 2. The artless- 
ness and apparent truthfulness of the writers. 3. The 
substantial agreement, together with the circumstantial 
variety of the statements of four different witnesses. 
4. Undesigned coincidences between Gospels, Acts, 
and Epistles. 5, Absence of any conceivable motive 
for fraud or falsehood. 6. Absurdity of supposing 
that teachers of highest known morality were im- 
postors and forgers. 7. No contradictory evidence. 
8. Quotations from the Gospels in the first two cen- 
turies, 9. Adequacy of the occasion for a divine 
miraculous interposition. 10, Adequacy of the ex- 
planation of the origin and progress. of Christianity, 

We have no hesitation in saying, as the result of 
much consideration of the various ways of putting the 
Christian evidences, that the line taken by Mr. Forsyth 
is one of the most efficient and conclusive. Many 
writers on the “evidences” get into a bog at the very 
beginning by discussing the nature of the supernatural, 
the possibility of miracles, and other metaphysical 
questions, where one may argue with very great 
ability without being very clear or conclusive. It is 
much more useful to start from the admitted fact that 
the Christian religion did spring into existence on the 
alleged ground of miracles, and show that it cannot 
be accounted for reasonably in any other way. Then 
the metaphysical discussion on miracles may come in 
for the purpose of showing that an apparent objection 
is not unsurmountable, and that is all that is necessary. 
The apologists of Christianity at the present day are 
too apologetical. They often content themselves with 
parrying the thrusts of their opponents, whereas their 
strong and unconquerable position is on the FACTS 
or CHRISTIANITY, and the challenge which we give 
to the united scepticism and rationalism of the world, 
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is to account for these facts without supernatural 
intervention. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
FATHER HYACINTHE ON THE SABBATH. 
We are always getting some fresh view of things 
Never was there a man with so 


| many Protestant sympathies without being a Protest- 


| People called it a Jewish institution. 


ant. Ata meeting of the Geneva Sunday Observance 
Society, he has been standing up for the day of God. 
The world, we 


; are told, had far advanced since Moses ; we were far 


before him and his horde of wandering barbarians, 
and the lurid clouds and rocks of Sinai. The world 
is not to go back and bow down at a law made for a 
single Shemitic tribe. 

«* Ah! let me tell you,” said the orator, ‘‘ there are 
other things than the Sabbath that are of the Jews. 
Salvation is of the Jews. Religion is of the Jews. 


| God, the only God whom the world yet knows as 








| extort from them! 





One, spiritual yet personal, all-comprehending, all 

ervading, all-loving, is the God of Abraham, and 
ants and Jacob. Ah! when society has learned to 
abandon as Jewish the old Bible, the old tradition of 
a spiritual and personal God, it will have entered on 
the sad decline from which there is but one return. 
The time will come foretold by Zachary the prophet, 
when men out of every nation and language shall 
cling to the skirt of Him that is a Jew—even the Jew 
of Nazareth—saying, ‘ We will go with you, for we 
have heard that God is with you.’ But the Lord’s 
day is not the day of God alone, it is the day of 
humanity. This is the true democratic festival—this 
day of God and man, just as the house of worship, 
which is the house of God, is above all the houses of 
the people. Speaking as a Catholic, I long for great 
and noble cathedrals—not for the rich, they have 
palaces, a modest chapel is enough for them—but for 
the poor. They must have festivals such as are not 
given to the princes of the earth, such as religion 
alone ‘can realise. In the vast basilica all the arts 
gather themselves about the altar —architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music, eloquence—for every 
minister of Christ is eloquent by the very force of his 
message. Into this presence come the people, con- 
scious of their greatness. The little children as they 
cross the threshold are welcomed like kings with ma- 
jestic voice of organs ; they breathe the odour of in- 
cense and of flowers ; they hear the solemn words of 
worship. They go from home to altar and from altar 
back to home, and bring back God’s word with them 
to their mother, even as they carried their mother’s 
kiss with them to the house of God. And yet this is 
the day which certain ‘friends of the people ’ wish to 
False friends, that cheat them 
with the name of liberty, thinking only of their bodily 
needs, and not wisely even of those.” 


THE ANTI-PAPAL STRUGGLE IN SWITZERLAND. 
At its two chief centres, Geneva and Berne, the 
opposition to Ultramontanism shows no small vigour. 
At Geneva, for some weeks past, the movement has 
been aided by a rather notable ecclesiastic, bearing 
the title of Archbishop of Lydda, in partibus infi- 
delium. This gentleman is an Italian by birth, and 
in the early part of his life was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the reforming policy of Pio Nono. Unable 
to get rid of his reforming tendencies, he applied for 





admission to the Greek Church, which not only 
received him gladly, but loaded him with the highest 
dignities. "What may have been his reasons for dis- 
satisfaction now does not appear, but somehow he 
was induced to seek re-admission to the Romish 
Church, where he was received ad eundem gradum 
as he had held in the Eastern Church. His treat- 
ment at Rome, however, when he returned thither, 
not being very pleasant, he made another change, and 
now he has joined the Alt-Catholics. In this capacity 
he has been residing at Geneva, and from the corre- 
spondence of a London paper we learn that the Genevese 
Alt-Catholics are highly pleased to have an archbishop 
among them, through whose services they will be able 
to secure the administration of their Church without 
applying to Reinkens, or any other foreign prelate. 
It must be admitted that it would have been better 
had this dignitary come to the Alt-Catholics with less 
of the appearance of one who had been driven by 
stress of weather. 

If the Genevese have gained one ecclesiastic, they 
have lost another. The Abbé Collet, formerly Secre- 
tary to the Archbishop Mermillod, received some 
time ago a free passage to the frontier. Documents, 
it is said, were found in his possession showing him 
to be privy to a scheme of foreign intervention on be- 
half of the Pope. The Federal Government ordered 
his expulsion, and the Genevese got instructions to 
execute the decree. 

At Bile, the first Alt-Catholic synod was held in 
January, attended by about twenty-five priests from 
Zurich, Argoire, Bale, Campagna, and the Jura. The 
vote of the Canton of Berne has sanctioned the new 
ecclesiastical laws by a majority of seventy thousand 
to sixteen thousand. 

Affairs in the Jura still wear a troubled aspect. 
Many of the people there are dissatisfied with the 
substitution of Alt-Catholic for the Ultramontane 
curés, and the Government still seeks to subdue them 
by the strong power of the law. 


GERMANY. 

The letter of the Emperor William to the Earl 
Russell, thanking him for his support of the ecclesi- 
astical policy of the Government, has shown how pro- 
foundly his Majesty feels his duty in this matter. It 
is not an impulse of his own, it is a struggle main- 
tained through centuries past by German emperors 
against a power incompatible with the freedom of 
nations. If the Ultramontane claims be not resisted, 
serious peril would arise, not alone in Germany, to the 
blessings of the Reformation, freedom of conscience, 
and the authority of the law. His Majesty purposes 
to go on, in the spirit of regard to the creed of others, 
and of evangelic forbearance. 

The Catholic bishops have issued a long and ear- 
nest pastoral. 
treatment of the Archbishop of Posen, who has been 
dragged to prison simply for his fidelity to the Church 
which the Lord Jesus has purchased with his own 
blood. The ground which they occupy in opposition 
to the State is this: when the Lord instituted his 


They complain most bitterly of the | 
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Church, He did not leave her government in the hands 
of temporal rulers, but in the hands of his Apostles, 
over whom he set the chief pastor and Apostle Peter, 
‘‘ who continues to live in his successor the Pope, and 
for this reason we can only be Catholics by living in 
unity with him.” In opposition to all decency, there 
has been seen in their country the spectacle of a man 
who denies fundamental catholic principles recognised 
by the State as a Catholic bishop! To deny the 
decree of the Council on the infallibility of the Pope 
is to deny the teaching prerogative of the Church. If 
people are at liberty to decide that the decree of a 
council is not the mind of the Holy Ghost, but only 
the opinion of so many ecclesiastics, the mischievous 
principle of Protestantism is established, and the 
Church Catholic is undermined. The pastoral gives 
an earnest exhortation to all the people—1. To remain 
steadfast to their position, to give no countenance to 
the Government, and rather suffer the loss of all things 
than be guilty of any surrender; 2. To bear all with 
meekness, and avoid all occasion of offence; and, 3. 
To cherish an immovable trust in God. But in the way 
of supplement to this last exhortation, it is added, 
‘Fly to the Mother of Mercy, and appeal to the 
mighty intercession of all our glorified brethren and 
defenders, who stand at the Throne of God, that the 
days of tribulation may be shortened.” Finally, they 
are asked to pray for their misguided rulers, for his 
Majesty the Emperor, for the Fatherland, for the 
Church, and for her head, the Holy Father. 


ANOTHER MOUNT SINAI. 
We have been rather startled by a very oracular and 
authoritative announcement from Dr. Beke that he had 
discovered the true Mount Sinai. The mountain to 


| which he assigns this honour is not situated in the 





peninsula of Sinai at all, but in a range, called Shafeh 
(or, as he says, usually miscalled Sherah), running up 
from the Gulf of Akaba toward the Dead Sea, and 
forming the eastern boundary of the Arabah. The 
mountain discovered by Dr. Beke is called Mount 
Barghir, the same as a certain Jebel-e’-Nur, or Moun- 
tain of Light, of which he had heard in Egypt as the 
mountain on which God spoke to Moses. All that 
Dr. Beke gives in support of his theory is, that a 
thunderstorm which raged round the mountain while 
he was encamped at its base seemed to reproduce the 
very scene of the law-giving; that on the way up the 
mountain his companion found a stone bearing the 
inscription ‘ Ya Allah,” or “‘O God,” in old Arabic 
characters ; that the Bedouins come to another stone 
to pray and offer sacrifices ; that several stones bear 
inscriptions of an ancient character; and that at the 
base of the mountain, on the south and east, there is 
camping ground for hundreds of thousands, 

On the other hand, Dr. Beke does not encourage 
us to place much reliance on the stability of his con- 
clusions when he tells us that he had long cherished 
a deliberate opinion that Mount Sinai must have been 
a volcanic mountain, but that he had now found that 
that opinion was entirely erroneous. It must be con- 
fessed, too, that there is something having a look of 








presumption in his so confidently announcing as a 
discovery what many eminent geographers can only 
regard asa guess. The question of the site of the 
true Sinai is not so open by any means as to admit 
of such an extempore ‘‘ discovery” being at once 
accepted. 

There seems no good reason to discredit the belief 
that has prevailed hitherto that the real Sinai lay in 
the peninsula of that name. Three mountains in it 
have disputed the claim to be the mountain of the 
law-giving—Mount Serbal in the north-west ; Mount 
St. Catherine, in the east; and Um Shomer, in the 
south-east. Little has been said for the last and most 
remote, though it is the grandest of all the three ; Dean 
Stanley is in favour of Mount Serbal, but does not 
bring forward very weighty arguments. Mount St. 
Catherine is the traditional Sinai, and the hill in the 
group which is more especially noted is called Jebel 
Mousa, the Hill of Moses. The late Dr. Edward 
Robinson, whose ‘Biblical Researches ” are one of 
the most careful works of modern geography, fixed on 
a peak called R4s-es-Susafeh as the most likely one 
for the law-giving. It is visible from the plain below 
—the Er-Rahah, on which the assembled multitude 
is supposed to have stood. Near this, too, is the 
Wady-Shu’eib, or the Vale of Jethro, said to be the 
place where Jethro met Moses. It is remarkable, 
however, that the name Horeb is not found in the 
neighbourhood, except of a comparatively modern 
date. Still no good reason has yet been given for 
supposing that this is not the neighbourhood of the 
real law-giving. It agrees with the general course 
of the “‘ journeyings ”—a point to which we cannot see 
how Dr. Beke’s mountain can be made to fit. The 


. : | 
recent surveys of Sinai have not caused any change of ‘| 


the former belief to take place. We must wait for 
Dr. Beke’s fuller statement of reasons ; meanwhile 
we incline to the conservative position. 


IlI.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 
THE MISSIONARY CAPTIVES IN ASHANTEE. 

The Basle Missionary Society is an institution 
whose praise is in all the churches, and what has just 
happened in Ashantee will tend to enlarge its fame. 
Many of those whom it sends out are artizan-mis- 
sionaries, who work for their living, and take what 
opportunities they can find for spreading the gospel. 
For some time they have had missionaries on the 
Gold Coast, and extending inwards for a considerable 
distance. Upwards of four years ago, three of these 
missionaries, M. Kiihne and Mr. and Mrs. Remseyer, 
were taken prisoners by the Ashantees, in one of 
those wars with their neighbours that have been so 
common. They had done nothing to provoke this 
treatment; probably it was resorted to in the hope 
that a large ransom would be paid. When first taken 
they were dragged inhumanly from place to place, 
and the infant child of Mrs. Remseyer died from 
hardship and exposure. For four years they were 
kept prisoners at Coomassie, but not so rigorously as 
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to prevent them {rom carrying on some mission work. 
Once they were released, but they were seized again, 
and for six months. nothing was heard of them. M. 
Kiihne has recently been employed as an envoy to 
the English army, to treatfor peace. All the three 
are now at liberty. 

From an interesting letter, written by Mrs. Colin 
Mackenzie (wife of General Mackenzie) to the Record, 
we learn that the missionaries became convinced 
during their captivity that the Basle Society ought to 
establish a mission station at Coomassie. The young 
wife joined with her husband in declaring her willing- 
ness to remain in the hands of the Ashantees, rather 
than that the society should be impoverished by pay- 
ing the exorbitant ransom that had been demanded 
for their: release. The mental suffering they went 
through, both from anxiety about their own fate, and 
the horrible murders they were compelled to witness, 
can scarcely be conceived. Again and again they 
were given to understand that white men were 
reckoned good food by the Ashantees. Thejr situa- 
tion would probably have been unendurable but for 
the kindness. of Prince Ansah, who had been a hos- 
tage in this country in 1831, and who was.a Christian. 
Mrs. Mackenzie writes in the highest terms of the 
missionaries, who have shown themselves worthy of 
the society that supports them, Their case has been 
the subject of many earnest prayers, and their libera- 
tion and safety at the present time are regarded as a 
proof that the prayers offered for them have been 
answered. 

AMERICAN BOARD FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

The annual summary for 1873 of the operations of 
this Board, now mainly consisting of members of the 
Congregational churches, shows the number of mis- 
sions to be 19; number of stations, 70; number of 
out-stations, 466. The missions are—the ZULU, in 
Africa; TuRKEY mission, in four districts of the 
Turkish Empire ; in INpDIA—Mahratta, Madura, Cey- 
lon; in Cu1NA—Foochow, North China; JAPAN; 
MICRONESIA; DAKoTA, and CHocraw (American 
Indian); SPAIN; ITALY; AUSTRIA; MEXICO. 

The ordained missionaries from America amount to 
145, of whom 5 are physicians; physicians not or- 
dained, 7 ; other male assistants, 3 ; female assistants, 
202; total American agents, 357. Native pastors, 
104; preachers and celebrants, 270; school teachers, 
406; other native helpers, 134. 

The press, during the year, printed nearly six mil- 
lion pages. 

Number of churches, 197; church members, 9,435. 

Number of training and theological schools, 12. 

Common schools, 496. Pupils, 17,126. 


AMERICAN MISSION IN SYRIA, 

At a recent jubilee commemoration of the Ameri- 
€an mission held at Beyrout, it was stated that the 
mission was undertaken in 1819, in the hope of reach- 
ing the Mahometan population. That hope, how- 
ever, has not been fulfilled, for Mahometan bigotry is 
so intense that in hardly any instance has an impres- 
sion been made on it. The missionaries had to turn 








their efforts in other directions, After sundry attempts 
it was found that it was among the common people 


of the land, nominally members. of the Christian | 


Church, that there was most success. To-day the 
missionary stations, chiefly of the Presbyterian Board, 
extend from one end of the Syrian coast to the other, 
at all the towns from Gaza to Tarsus; while in the 
interior, a network of missionary centres and out- 
stations covers the land from Jerusalem, over Lebanon 
and Damascus, to Aleppo. Indeed, the mission ter- 
ritory may be said to extend even to Orfa and Mardin, 
of the Masian Mountains, between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, the last of the Arabic-speaking stations. A 
list even of all the agencies which, since our pioneers 
entered the field, have joined them in their great 
enterprise of recovering Syria to the love of Christ, 
would be wearisome. No other ground of so limited 
extent in all the world could count the representatives 
of so many societies. 

Besides the churches our Presbyterian brethren have 
gathered, they have common schools and training 
classes at every important place—a female school at 
Sidon, an academy at Abeih and at Beyrout, a female 
boarding-school, a theological seminary, and a college 
of the highest rank, established in the most substan- 
tial and elegant edifice in Syria. The future is full of 
promise for the Church of Christ throughout the land. 
In Beyrout the new large edifice is crowded at every 
service by those who desire to hear the gospel 
preached, and insufficient for all who come. Among 
the Druses the work is enlarging, not among worldly 
hearts, but among the young men, who are eager for 
learning, and are striving after liberty of thought and 
conscience, A wide field is opening among the 
Bedouin, almost religionless, free from prejudice and 
bigotry, poor in person and in spirit, and singularly 
impressible to the principles of the Bible. 


MEXICO. 

We have recently noticed oftener than once the 
progress of mission work in Mexico; we give at pre- 
sent a notice of the work there recently begun in 
connection with the Episcopal Methodist Church of 
America. 

The latest accounts are hopeful and somewhat 
encouraging. The congregations gathered by Dr. 
Butler, Dr. Carter, and their devoted fellow-labourers, 
were not large, but there was a spirit of inquiry abroad 
which warranted the anticipation of better days to 
come. The government authorities were fair and 
liberal in the treatment of the missionaries and thei 
people; but the Romish priests were as bitter and 
intolerant as ever, and frequent instances of open 
persecution occurred, especially in the rural districts. 
The Government appears determined, however, not to 
be ruled by the priesthood, and are acting pretty 
much in the same spirit as the Germans. A striking 
instance illustrative of this was given a short time 
ago, by the forcible expulsion of a number of Jesuits. 
Writing on August 30, 1873, Dr. Carter says :— 

‘Some months ago between twenty and thirty 
Jesuits were arrested in the city of Mexico, and 
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sentenced to be expelled from the country. They 
appealed to one of the district judges, who granted a 
stay of proceedings. The Supreme Court, when the 
matter came before this tribunal, decided (August 19), 
bya vote of fourteen to one, that the original sentence 
should be carried into effect, and that the monks be 
expelled, as pernicious strangers, from the Republic 
of Mexico. The district judge who favoured the 
appeal has been cited to appear before the Upper 
Court, to answer the charge of an attempt to subvert 
the Constitution, and it is supposed that he will be 
removed from his position, One of the Spanish 
papers in Mexico addresses a farewell letter to the 
Jesuits, in which it says, ‘The Spanish people know 
your history, and cast you forth with horror. Politi- 
cally and socially, you are the enemies of the people, 
and conspirators by the very nature of your institu- 
tion. Where you are, peace and public order, morality 
in the Government and people, and happiness in the 
family are impossible. All nations have cast you out. 
There remains yet a refuge for you—the North Ameri- 
can Republic and England.’” 


Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, sailed from New Orleans on Jan. 3 for Mexico 
on a visit of inspection to the newly-established 
Methodist mission in that country. Two lady mis- 
sionaries accompany him, who are appointed to labour 
among the female population. The visit of the 
devoted bishop was anticipated by the missionaries 
and their people with feelings of the liveliest gratitude 
and joy, and it will no doubt be made a blessing to 
all. 

JAPAN. 


The following narrative by an American missionary 
who has recently gone to labour in Japan illustrates 
the remarkable interest which the people of that 
country show in the ways of Christian strangers, and 
especially in their religion :— 


‘© We have just returned from a residence of two 
and a half months in the interior, spending two months 
at Arima, fifteen miles north-east of Kobe, and two 
weeks at Sanda, eight miles farther north. A year 
ago last summer, while living at Arima, we made the 
journey down the beautiful valley to Sanda, wife and 
baby in a kago, I on foot. It was the first time a 
foreign lady had ever been there, and the street in 
front of the hotel where we stopped was crowded for 
hours with eager gazers. Among the rest came the 
wife of the ex-Daimio of that little province, whose 
home was there. She brought with her three little 
children, dressed in foreign clothes. Soon afterwards 
the Daimio and his family came to Arima, and visited 
us every day; and there began an intimacy which has 
ripened into the warmest friendship. Soon after our 
return to Kobe, last year, this family came here to 
live, and we took into our family a girl who had lived 
with them for five years. Last spring one of the 
little children died, and the sorrowing friends wanted 
it buried in foreign style; so we worked out a casket, 
which was made of the best camphor-wood, and then 
loving hands trimmed it, laid the beautiful sleeping 
form within it, and crowned all with a wreath of the 
brightest flowers. And when, in reply to the eager 
inquiries of those sorrowing hearts, Mrs. Davis told 
them of Jesus and of heaven, and ‘that she trusted 
their darling was for ever safe there, a new world was 
opened to them, tears of joy mingled with those of 
sorrow, and an interest was awakened which we hope 
will end in heavenly bliss. Since they came to Kobe, 





Dr. Berry has been their family physician, and our 
whole mission are their friends. Again this summer 
they spent a month with us in Arima. 

«¢ A month ago Dr. and Mrs. Berry spent five days 
in the Daimio’s old home, Sanda. They found a 
great eagerness on the part of the people to read and 
hear the Bible, over fifty coming on one occasion. 
With this encouragement we went down there a week 
later. In addition to Mrs. Davis and little Clara, 
Miss Dudley accompanied us. We hired a house, 
and from the first day of our stay till the last, peopie 
came to read the Bible and hear about it. Nearly 
twenty came every day for fourteen days, and many 
of them twice a day. They sat for two or three hours 
in the forenoon, and as long in the afternoon,,while 
we read together and explained the first six chapters 
of the Gospel by John, a translation of which we had. 
Some questions came up which furnished texts for 
half an hour’s talk. Most of the men were intelligent 
young men, some of them middle-aged, and a few 
aged. They all seemed intensely interested, as was 
proved by their daily coming, and long and patient 
listening. In the afternoon of each day the women 
came, and Mrs. Davis and Miss Dudley talked to 
them. Sometimes we had over thirty women pre- 
sent. 

‘“‘ The last day ofour stay, Sabbath afternoon, we threw 
the two large rooms of our house into one, and had 
them filled with men and women, to whom I talked 
nearly two hours; and then many of them still 
lingered, eagerly asking questions for an hour longer. 
Most of those who came were from the higher class— 
the former retainers of the Daimio—and they had 
most of them as keen minds, naturally, as you would 
meet in any college in America. 2 

‘“‘ All the knowledge, discipline, and experience I 
possessed were called into requisition every hour I 
talked with them. It seemed as if God’s Spirit had 
been there before we came, and I hope to be able to 
follow up these efforts by spending every Sabbath in 
Sanda during the next few months, acting, as ‘hope, 
in concert with Dr. Berry, and probably using his dis- 
pensary building for our meetings. 

‘‘The people of this whole village, three or four 
thousand, are interested in our mission more or less, 
and seem ready to hear the word. They all love their 
old prince, whose home was among them, and are 
largely influenced by him. He and his family are 
regular attendants upon Mr. Greene’s Sabbath service 
in Kobe, as are some of his former retainers. 

‘“‘ Here is an example of the worth of family influ- 
ence. If I had gone alone to Sanda a year ago, we 
should not have formed this friendship, which is now 
reaching thousands, and, in connection with the efforts 
of Dr. Berry, bringing them under happy influence. 
Those two weeks at Sanda were the most precious 
weeks of my life, and a foretaste of the work which 
will soon be pressing upon us on a larger scale, here 
in Japan,” 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
REV. THOMAS BINNEY. 

The death of Dr. Binney, long so well known as 
the Independent minister of the Weigh House Chapel, 
London, has been received in such a way as to show 
the unusual character of the man, and the unusually 
wide appreciation of his character and life. Secular 
journals like the Zimes, and High Church journals 
like the Guardian, have devoted a large portion of 
their space to pay him honour; all classes seem to 
have felt that he was a man who belonged to the 
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whole nation, and to whom the whole nation might 
well look up with something of filial honour and 
affection. 

Mr. Binney was in the main a self-educated man. 
Born at Newcastle in 1793, and brought up to the 
calling of a bookseller, it was through the energy of 


| his own character that he got his Greek and Latin, 


and most of the education that fitted him for his 
ministry. The account of his study of English, given 
by himself for the benefit of some young friends, is 
most interesting, and may well be pressed on the 
attention of many a divinity student who is apt to 
labour under the delusion that if he study Greek and 
Latin, English will come to him of its own accord. 
‘*T read many of the best authors,” said Mr. Binney, 
‘¢and I wrote largely both poetry and prose; and I 
did so with much painstaking. I laboured to acquire 
a good style of expression, as well as merely to ex- 
press my thoughts. Some of the plans I pursued 
were rather odd, and produced odd results. I read 
the whole of Johnson’s ‘ Rasselas,’ put down all the 
new words I met with—and they were a good many 
—with their proper meanings, and then I wrote 
essays in imitation of Johnson, and used them up. I 
did the same with Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,’ and wrote 
blank verse, to use Azs words, and also to acquire 
something of music and rhythm. And so I went on, 
sometimes writing long poems in heroic verse; one 
on the being of a God, another on two or three books 
in blank verse, in imitation of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ I 
wrote ‘Essays on the Immortality of the Soul,’ ser- 
mons, a tragedy in three acts, and other things very 
wonderful in their way, you may be sure. I think I 
can say I never fancied myself a poet or a philosopher, 
but I wrote on and on to acquire the power to write 
with readiness ; and I say to you, with a full convic- 
tion of what I say, that having lived to gain some 
little reputation as a writer, I attribute all my success 
to what I did for myself, and to the habits I formed 
during those years to which I have thus referred.” 

Mr. Binney’s heart being deeply penetrated with 
saving truth, the great object of his ministry was to 
bring it to bear on men, not merely as a doctrine, but 
as a power to renew, guide, and elevate the life. 
In the case of young men, he had a remarkable influ- 
ence. No one can read his “‘ Lecture on the Life of 
Sir Fowell Buxton” without being struck with his 
singularly attractive way of presenting Christian man- 
liness to the young man as his beau ideal—towards 
the realising of which he was insensibly but most 
powerfully stimulated to devote his every energy. 

Mr. Binney had the rare faculty of combining un- 
questioned loyalty to his own denomination with a 
wide and catholic spirit which secured for him the 
esteem of Christians generally. In many of the con- 
troversies affecting Nonconformists and others he took 
a prominent share. But his largeness of heart, his 
manifestly patriotic regard for the welfare of the 
whole nation, his masculine sense, and his genial tone, 
protected him alike from being narrow and from 
being regarded as narrow. His tall, powerful, com- 
manding physique was the symbol of his soul. It, 





like his body, was large and massive; it embraced 
great interests, and looked on mankind from many 
points of view. He had a heart that “ glowed with 
social tenderness and love for all mankind.” Few who 
have known him but have had personal evidence of 
this. It was once the lot of the writer of this notice, 
when on the eve of crossing the Atlantic, to be in his 
company. How his heart poured itself out in the 
family prayer for God’s presence on the deep—for 
favourable winds and all the other mercies that could 
make a voyage comfortable and a mission prosperous ! 
Another time, word came of an accident to a member 
of his family, whom Mr. Binney had seen but once for 
a few minutes. Had it been his own child he could 
not have been more tenderly concerned. One could not 
but feel that great men are men of great hearts, and these 
great hearts, while they are large enough to embrace 
a world, can give themselves whole, on occasion, even 
to a child. 

Mr. Binney, no doubt, made some slips, and the 
title of one of his most popular books—“ Is it possible 
to make the Best of both Worlds?” while very 
original and very attractive, was in some degree mis- 
leading. But Mr. Binney never meant to propound 
a new way of serving God and mammon. His aim 
was to consecrate the interests and enjoyments of life 
which may be lawfully pursued, and to counteract the 
morbid feeling that it is wrong to find any pleasure in 
such things. It is said that for a whole year the sale 
of this book reached the remarkable number of a 
hundred copies a day. 

In education, Mr. Binney advocated the propriety 
of retaining the religious element in union with the 
secular. In this view he differed from many of his 
brethren ; but his feeling was strong, and he could not 
do violence to it for other considerations. 

Mr. Binney had retired from the more active duties 
of the ministry for some years. But in various forms 
he continued to take part in public duty. His last 
illness was severe, and though at one time he seemed 
to be recovering, a relapse soon removed all expecta- 
tion of recovery. All classes thronged to his funeral, 
and were glad of the last opportunity to show honour 
to one whose name had been so long associated with 
the great truths of Christianity, and whose character 
had so amply exemplified its spirit. 


REV. EMILE COOK, OF PARIS. 

The death of this estimable Wesleyan minister has 
everywhere awakened the deepest regret. Mr. Cook 
was a man of high Christian character, and in Paris 
his influence was very great. It will be remembered 
that in returning from the New York Conference of 
the Evangelical Alliance he was a passenger in the 
ill-fated Ville du Havre, and though he was rescued 
by the Zochearn, the exposure and excitement to 
which he was subjected ultimately cost him his life. 
France, Geneva, and Spain have by that sad cata- 
strophe been each deprived of one of their most-valu- 
able evangelical labourers. May the effect in each 
case be like that of the grain of wheat, multiplied in 
death a hundredfold ! 
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BY STILL WATERS. 
; A Story for Quiet Hours. 
By THE AUTHOR oF “ CROOKED PLACES,”’ ‘OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” ETC. 


cotiseee x0, | It was a revelation to him. Not that he 
vi teh al cali eal Mie | could define it. No true revelation can ever 
| Of spirits blent in mutual m¢ - ago be defined by words. I'hey fall off it as the 
ij he Spanish Gyésey. | body falls. from the rising spirit, and they 
E is sav- | bear its similitude for a while, and then they 
ed: if| must be buried out of sight, that fresh flowers 
he only | and new crops may grow from their decay. 
regains} There would be a long and anxious con- 
strength | valescence, something like the tender, way- 
ever so | ward infancy of a new life. And Sarah was 
gradu-/ as ready to give herself up to its claims and 
ally, he | necessities, as ever mother could be to devote 
issaved. | herself to‘her new-born babe. 
And he} She did not forget the name that had been 
O W € S/ uttered in the wild delirium, but she was not 
his life| willing to press any question upon the 
to you,| weakened brain of her invalid. . She could 
} madam. | wait. Nay, she felt as if she could wait for 
Under] an eternity—such eternity as is within the 
any Or-| compass of. our human imaginations. Love 
dinary | gives us strength to wait for ever, because it 
condi-| makes us partakers of that divine nature with 
tionshe | whom one day is as a thousand years, and 
‘} m.us t] a thousand years as one day. 
have It did not strike Sarah at the time, but she 
died.” | remembered it vividly afterwards, that just 
Itwas | then her prayers—the prayerful thought of 
| a sweet spring day when the doctor said 1 | her whole life—had suddenly changed into a 
| this, standing beside Sarah at the stair-| simple consciousness of peace and joy— 
| case window. Yes, a spring day, though it | much the difference that comes to our 
| was still January ; but spring will come into , thoughts about friends who have been wan- 
| winter sometimes, just as heaven may come | dering, we know not where, when we hear 
| into the earth-life. | that they are settled down, where they can 
| “God is very good to me,” said Sarah, | send sweet messages to us, and receive our 
looking up with swimming eyes. The doctor | loving messages in return. 
| did not very much believe in God—he could| But she was conscious of a renewing of 
rf not reconcile the God of the theologians with | ‘life: within herself, which seemed to keep 
|| the God whose hand he saw in nature, and | company with the renewal of life in her 
| he had not worked out the puzzle, but simply | charge. Every beautiful thing seemed more 
{| left it, an unsolved problem. But as he} beautiful. The pale spring sunshine seemed 
looked at Sarah’s glorified face and heard | charged with a sacred song; the flowers 
her words, he did verily believe in her God. | which Tibbie sent for her table, with those 
And that momentary belief returned to him | for Mr. Halliwell, seemed more than flowers 
over and over again afterwards, an olive | had seemed before. Everybody appeared so 
branch which he had found on the waste of | kind, and bright, and tender. Had her life 
waters. He had often heard God praised | lacked a glory, that this had been sent to it? 
for temporal blessings, and for spiritual | | Nay, not so. For ever and for ever. Who- 
blessings (whose utter beatitude he had | soever hath to him shall be given.” Those 
sometimes had reason to doubt). He had | who have the most, have the “ much more.” 
even heard Him praised for pain, and afflic- | As soon as the invalid could be removed, 
tion, and trial. But he had never before! the two went off together to the seaside. 
heard Him praised for weariness, and anguish, | Sarah chose to go to Bournemouth. She 
and wasting, borne for the sake of another. | knew that there were softness and sunshine 
III. nis 36 
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there, when winds were rough and bleak at 
other places; but what drew her most was 
| what she heard of the pine woods by the sea. 
| Pine woods andthe sea! The shelter and 
the open!—the nook to rest in, and the 
boundless to gaze upon! Could one find in 
nature a more beautiful symbol of God ? 

Mrs. Stone went with them, and Tibbie 
| went to the station to see them all off; and 
the journey was got over agreeably. 

Then came quiet, quiet days. The house 
| in which they lived lay a little back from 
the sea, but the windows looked out upon 
| it, and they could hear it singing and sigh- 
| ing, and roaring and moaning in that cease- 
| less anthem which seems to have a sym- 
|| pathy for every mood of the soul and every 
| phase of life. Sarah was not a “ musical 
woman” in the common sense of the 
phrase. She could perform on no. instru- 
ment ; she could not sing, except in unison 
with other voices. But the old Greeks were 
wiser than we are; and in “ music” they in- 
| cluded all beautiful things—poetry, legends, 
| heroisms, and, best of all, the secret of that 
harmony in which all creation is planned. 
| Perhaps the music of the next world will be 
that music which the inner ear catches when 
|| we are in our highest mood, and of which the 
most perfect earthly music seems but an im- 
perfect expression. There are many of us 
to whom it is no “fond fancy” that there is 
|| music not only in voices, but in footsteps, in 
water, in every natural sound—nay, harmony 
|| rising above the discord of a noisy crowd in 
|| the street. God is preparing all instruments 
for His praise, rearing everything for His 
glory, and those who know and love their 
Father can already hear the anthem beyond 
the tuning, and see within the scaffold the 
boundless dome of His Eternal Thought. 

She and Frederick Broome did not often 
talk much, or when they did, they spoke of 
| common daily things. But often when she 
was walking beside his chair through the 
| brown woodland ways, or sitting quietly in 
the firelight while he rested on the sofa, he 
would look at her with that rapt glance which 
| has been so often lifted to sacred images and 
|| pictures, and, alas! so often left to rest there, 
|| losing the signification in the symbol. But 
| there was that in Frederick Broome’s glance 
| which seemed to say that he saw something 
else, through and beyond her, who in her 
| fragile, second loveliness looked so like a spiri- 
| tual Madonna, a mother of souls in heavenly 
| Places. What had not Sarah Russell been to 
1; him? And why had she been so? What 
made her so? Wuo was shining through 











her? Could he ever again think of God as 
the providing, punishing, unreconciled Deity 
that had been typified to his loveless child- 
hood? Was He Power without Love? Was 
He not rather Love in Power? And the 
weary chilled young heart lifted itself from 
its husks, and said, “I will arise and go to 
my Father, who is my Home.” 

He did not say this even to himself. He 
only saw before him a Light in which his 
thoughts about everything grew gentler; in 
which he was sorry for his poor old grand- 
father, and wondered what he could do to 
be as little troublesome as possible to Miss 
Russell and Mrs. Stone ; and at each kindly 
thought and each patient little action he felt 
the Light grow stronger and draw nearer. 
Little did he know that it was really lighting 
up within himself !—that Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. 

They had had a long ramble through the 
woods, and then Sarah had read aloud to 
him from a poem by some nameless author 
who was just startling the sleepy world, so 
prone to think that the present must ever 
be content with a mere echo from the 
past. Frederick was lying in his usual place 
on the sofa, and Sarah was seated on a low 
chair near the fire. Twilight fell upon them 
there. And when it was too dark to read 
more, they just kept silence. Sarah thought 
that Frederick had fallen asleep. She felt 
very weary. There were times when the flesh 
failed a little after its long trial, when it felt as | 
if some of the strength restored to Frederick 
was some of her own surrendered for him. 
She gently drew up another chair and raised 
her feet upon it, and nestled her head back in 
the pillow. She did not know that Frederick 
was watching her from his dark corner, or not 
even such token of weariness would have 
escaped her, Just then a sudden flame leaped 
up in the dull fire and lit her face, making it 
shine out from the darkness white and worn, 
Frederick Broome sprang up and sat erect. 

“You are killing yourself over me,” he 
cried. ‘“ My useless life has been saved 
twice, but surely I am not to cost my second 
saviour’s life as I did my first ?” 

Sarah started, and then she laughed. “ You 
are not killing me,” she said, “or at least I 
enjoy the killing! And I shan’t de killed—I 
can’t be killed—or I should have been killed 
long ago !” 

“ Ah, but something must kill one at last,” 
said Frederick Broome sadly. “ My friend 
Denison had been through fire and shipwreck, 
and fever and murder, but he died at last of 
the cholera at Cape Girardeau !” 
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| young Broome. 


BY STILL WATERS. 
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Sarah Russell shaded her face with her 
hand, and her breath came hard and fast, and 
it almost seemed to her as if it was not merely 
Frederick Broome who was sitting in the 
dusk on the sofa. Have we never known 
that feeling—as if some friend beside us was 
suddenly somebody else as well as himself, 
and knew all about joys and agonies and 


secrets that were acted out perhaps before | 


he was born ? 

Her own voice almost made her start again, 
it was so quiet compared with the rush in her 
heart. 

“Won't you tell me about this Mr. Deni- 


| son?” was all she asked. 


“TI did not know him very long,” said 
“We took a voyage down 
the Mississippi together and made friends on 
the boat. 
don’t know why he took a fancy to me.” 

There was a pause. He went on. 

“TI was very much drawn to him. 
yet he was strange. He used to be very 


| moody at times, as if he forgot where he was 


Other times, he was 
He 


and all about himself. 
the pleasantest companion I ever had. 


| used to give me good advice too, and some- 


how it did not seem to lose its effect, because 


he always said that it was advice he had not | 


followed himself. Plain, practical advice it 
always was. If he found me in the cabin, 
hanging about where passengers were gam- 


bling, he would just put his hand on my | 
shoulder and say, ‘ Now you go straight out | 
| of this, on deck, and look at the stars.’ 


the same way about other things.” 

“And you kept up the acquaintance after 
the journey was done?” said Sarah, with her 
face still shaded. 

“Yes,” he answered. “He used to call 
for me on Sunday evenings, and we would 
take long quiet walks together. We've 
walked miles without speaking. He never 
talked much on Sundays. Once I asked 
him what he was thinking about, and he said, 
‘I’m hearing a sermon.’ And I said, ‘What 
is it about?’ And he said, ‘It is in a face 
which I shall never see again.’ I felt some- 
how that he had had an awful kind of life, 
and yet I did not like him a bit the less.” 

‘Perhaps he. had left it behind him at 
last,” said Sarah, under her breath. 

“I took the cholera just as it was breaking 


He was years older than me. I) 
| three nights, and just as I was saved, he | 
| sickened, and there was nobody but me to | 


And | wait upon him, and I couldn’t,” said Frederick | 


And | 


|him. It seemed quite natural that he should 
come. Once I heard him say to himself, 
| ‘Let me not see the death of the child’< I 
|}am sure he said it. It was not a dream. 
| But dreams and realities were queerly mixed 
|up. I dreamed about that mad lady that 
night. I thought that she and Mr. Denison 
| were standing stretching their hands towards 
each other and weeping bitterly because they 
| could not reach to clasp, but presently they 
| waved them in farewell, and went off in dif- 
| ferent ways. Is it not strange how in dreams 
| we put together people who have never had 
| anything to do with each other? Or is it 
| possible they had ?” 
| Sarah did not answer, but she shifted her 
| hand a little, and took one long look at 
| Frederick Broome. 
“He did not lie down for three days and 


sadly. “But he seemed to be glad to die! 
He knew all about me. I had told him 
about the madhouse, and the school, and Mr. 
Halliwell, and everything. And he said two 
or three times, ‘Oh, why should you be with 
me, while that poor old man may be dying 
alone ?’ 
| my grandfather, for he said, ‘ Don’t—don’t— 
|if you are not able to forgive him, you may 
be adding to the sin and pain of some whom 
you might forgive.’ Once he said, ‘ When 
we fall below ourselves, we are punished by 
having to live below ourselves, for as we try 
to rise we often only stumble lower.’ -And he 
said, ‘ There are angels and syrens, but it is 
the angels who keep their hold on the soul; 
the syrens seize the flesh, and it is left in 
their hand, like Joseph’s garment with Poti- 
phar’s wife.’ And then he turned on his 
pillow and stretched out his hand, and 
moaned, in a sort of wail, ‘O Miriam, O 
Miriam, you ought to have been better than 
me: you had it in you to be so much better, 
| and your best and your worst were so mixed 
up together! Forgive me, and may God 
make it up to you in his own time and way. 
| We met in the lower way, Miriam, and our 
| paths part in the higher one, O Miriam, O 
| Miriam !’ 

“ But the queer thing was,” Frederick went 
| on after a slight pause, “ that just at the very 





' out everywhere, and the hotel servants were | last, when he was quite calm and quiet, he 


all frightened, and I had lain on my bed for | said to me, ‘ Will you do something for my 
half a day with nobody to come near me. It} sake, my boy?’ And I said, ‘ John Denison, 
was just in the twilight that he came in. I | I will do anything for one who has been so 
think I was only half conscious, between pain | kind and good to me.’ I thought it was 
and utter misery. I don’t think I thanked | something about his own family or affairs. 








I think I said some hard things of | 
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But he raised his head a little and looked 
strangely at me, and said, ‘Go back to Eng- 
land. And go to Mr. Halliwell’s house in 
the Hallowgate, and tell him that John Syme 
Denison sent you—the only sign that he can 
give of his repentance—that the oid man’s 
last days be not desolate, and that his dying 
curse may not fall on the soul, as his living 
curse fell on the life. Go on New Year’s Day, 
Frederick. He had something sent him once 


| before on New Year’s Day—something that 


was taken from him and spoiled, and in the 
new, there is often all that is good of the old 
—there ought to be always—for good never 
dies.’ And I promised to go, as it would 
please him. I was so ill and weak myself 
that I did not seem at all astonished at what 


| was so strange, and I did not ask any ques- 





| asked, ‘ Was he happy ?’ 


tions. He died about half an hour afterwards. 
Just at the last, he said again, ‘ You will go?’ 
And I said, ‘Yes, for his sake.’ And I 
And he looked up 
at me with a wonderful light in his eyes, and 
said, ‘No: God was too good to him to let 
him be happy yet; but it would all come 
right.’ And then be died. And do you 
know,” added Frederick, moving a little 
towards Miss Russell, and speaking with a 
tender awe in his voice, ‘‘do you know, it 
was very odd that-it never struck me at the 
time, but since, I have thought—that—per- 
haps he was my own father.” 

Sarah Russell said never a word. Her 
eyes were shining with tears. But she put 
out her hand, laid it gently on Frederick’s, 
and folded his within it. 

“‘ He saved me, and now you have saved 
me. I owe my life to you two,” murmured 
the lad. 

And her heart was singing its Hallelujah! 
This was the answer sent back to her on the 
cord of her prayer. From the hope she had 
planted in heaven, a blossom had fallen softly 
into her earth-life. It always does. When 
we set our windows open that we may watch 
the distant dawn, one of its first rays enters 
our own chamber and glorifies it. 

If there be joy among the angels when a 
sinner repents, must there not also be joy 
among repentant sinners when an aroma of 
purest love rises from hearts they wounded, 
and kind hands take up the work they left 
undone, and set right its blunders? Oh, to 
have done evil and to see it turn to good, is 
a divine punishment for the evil-doer ! 

She did not doubt that this was the child 
of him who had been her life’s one love. 
That there had been such a child, she had 
had a dim idea, but whether living or dead 





she had never known. For she knew well 
enough that there had been a woman whose 
proud, passionate beauty had drawn him from 
his purer allegiance to herself. The evil in 
him had been stronger than the good. A 
very few words could tell all of her love-story 
that could ever be told in words. John 
Denison had gone out to America in the same 
ship with Sarah and her parents; he had 
shared with them all the first pangs of exile ; 
he had filled a heart of that rare sort which 
is only filled once. Then he had gone back 
to England for a while—his return would be 
to make Sarah his bride. But she had still the 
few scrawled lines in which, from across the 
sea, he had taken what he called his eternal 
farewell, bidding her forget one who was a 
devil incarnate, whose hell had already began, 


who had forfeited her, and gained nothing, | 
not even a false note on the risky bank of | 


Earthly Pleasure. 

She remembered it all as if it had hap- 
pened yesterday. The first wild days of dark- 
ness; the tortured determination to forget 
and ignore; the secret voice within that 
whispered of a more excellent way. She re- 


membered the kind faces that were shadowed | 
by her sorrow; the kind voices that spoke | 


so severely for her sake. And she remem- 
bered how the pain in her life went on work- 
ing and working within itself, till she could 
no longer refuse to see that it was but a de- 
sire to forgive, and that the inner strife would 
cease the moment this was allowed to reign 
within her heart. Oh, she remembered a long, 
long wandering in a far off American forest 
when the autumn was bathing the trees in 
gold and scarlet, when she cried out to God 
to forget her sorrow and suffering, to change 
them into her everlasting welfare, so that that 
sin at least should not be laid to the wanderer’s 
charge. And she remembered how her heart 
came back to her as the heart of a little child. 
She had entered into the secret of the uni- 
verse—into harmony with the Higher Hand 
that will wait for ever to claim its own. She 
had trodden the way of sacrifice, and entered 
in at the door of love. Henceforth all things 
were new to her. Henceforth she stood on 
God’s side of all theology—in that secret 
place to which nothing of any creed ascends, 
except its share, be it small or great, of that 
love to God which works in love to man. 
There had been clouds often; clouds over 
faith and hope, but they had never reached 
that charity which is the highest of the three; 
for she had lifted her heart to unity with God, 
who keeps hold of a man in hell, and holds 
him in the uttermost parts of the sea. There 
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had been no further intercourse between the 
parted lovers. Sarah knew that John Deni- 
son had presently returned to America; all 
the promise of his youth blighted and lost ; 
she had heard of him in the random, gossiping 
| newspapers as a wild, ungodly man, whose 
| vices and crimes showed only blacker for 
| the vagrant virtues that sometimes shot across 
them, like glints of sunshine over a gutter. 
She never knew where a letter could reach 
him, or she would have written, brave and 
heedless of short-sighted criticism as any 
woman-angel could be. Twice she had put 
advertisements into the paper of the locality 
which she believed he was haunting at the 
time. Only the simple words, “ I will never 
lose hope for you, John.” Whether or not 
he had seen these, she would never know. 

It had been very bitter to her to leave the 
land which had been the scene of her short, 
sweet love-story, and of her long years of 
secret patience and prayer. Everybody who 
had known of her life’s tragedy had passed 
away, so that she clung the more to the old 
walls and long green aisles that had witnessed 
her innocent happiness and her martyr’s 
triumph. But God’s finger had pointed so 
clearly in circumstances, that she had seen it 
was her distinct duty to obey, and return to 
the old country, that was now in its turn a 
strange land. It had seemed like leaving 
her last earthly hope—the last shadow of 
earthly home. And all the while she had only 
left a grave, and come out to new life and 
new duty! 

“Ts it possible that you ever knew Mr. 
Denison ?” asked Frederick, his hands still 
clasped in hers, and his voice very low and 
timid, as if he feared his own suggestion. 

“ Yes, I did,” said Sarah, very quietly, and 
without removing her hand. “What made 
you think so?” 

“Tt came into my mind just now,” said the 
lad. “You see he talked about an ‘ angel,’ 
and it struck me there couldn’t be another 
like you.” 

Sarah shook her head, smiling a little. ‘ Oh, 
yes,” she said, “ everybody has such ‘ angels,’ 
and far better and stronger ones.” 

“IT wonder how it was !” he went on, “‘ my 
poor mother! and poor grandfather! How 
shocking it is.” 

“Let us leave them all with God, dear,” 
said Sarah. “ For God is Love, and if people 
with very little wisdom, and love, and power, 
can help some crooked things to come 
straight, what cannot God do? for He is per- 
fect wisdom, and power, and love.” 

That night when they said good night, 








Frederick Broome stooped and kissed Miss 
Russell’s pale forehead, under its shade of 
silvered brown hair. “I’m your child in a 
way, you know,” he said. “And if mother 
knows—and I think she does—I’m sure she 
must be very glad.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

“When angels weep, they weep not at the woe 

Which shadows human hearts—not at the gloom, 
The fading, and the sorrow, and the tomb: 
They weep that man so little love doth know, 
That he has still forgotten to be glad; 
Sees not the land immortal ; but is sad.” 

J. E. A. Brown. 

Ir was only the next day, just after they 
had returned from their usual outing, and 
were seated at their afternoon meal, that they 
were startled by the unannounced entrance 
of Tibbie Russell, independently carrying her 
own portmanteau. 

“Here 1 am!” she said, taking a seat as 
coolly as if she had only come from next door, 
instead of from scores of miles away. “I 
did without you after a fashion for more than 
twenty years, Sarah—did not miss you a bit 
—but I can’t do without you for more than a 
week at a time now, and as you won't stay 
with me, I must just follow you.” 

She was welcome enough. Before many 
hours had passed, she was on quite friendly 
terms with Frederick Broome. She was not 
a woman whom he would ever love and cling 
to,as he did to Sarah Russell ; but there was 
an intellectual, and as it were a social sym- 
pathy between them. Honoured and affluent 
as her whole outward life had been, she had 
somehow learned to look beneath the surface, 
from the very point whence he had watched, 
as an orphaned outcast. Brighter seeming 
circumstances had not blinded her to the 
difference between friends and acquaintances, 
and she was as lonely in her old familiar 
place as ever he had been on the strange 
shores of the Mississippi. Like him, she had 
sounded the depth of judging all creation by 
the poverty of her own existence, and as to 











him, so to her, Sarah Russell had brought a | 
revelation of God. But there the similarity | 


ended. 


To his barren training and long un- | 


cultivated heart, that vision of sacrificing love | 


had been the first direct message from on 


high. God had shown it to him, as God | 


shows it to the little infant on its mother’s 
knee, who has nothing to do then but to gaze 
thereon and be at peace. But Tibbie, as she 
had once said to Sarah, only beheld it afar 
off—there was something between it and her 
heart: something which her own life had 
placed there. She would never now be able 
to see that glory, unless she could also enter 
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| into it. To own that a thing is good, is the 

| dest light of God’s universe, and yet to refuse 
| its dwelling with ourselves, is no faith that 
will help a soul in this world or the next. 
It does not matter what creed we merely say: 
God only hears the creed we live. We only 
really believe what we would live and die for. 

Tibbie Russell had never caught clear 
sight of the God who holds all things in his 
hand. She had had but the partial glimpse of 
one view of Him that comes to most of us. 
But Tibbie was more honest than most 
people ; and when she lost herself, she owned 
that she did not find God—that her own way 
had proved but a maze, and that her light 
was darkness. 

“ There is something changed about you,” 
said Tibbie to Sarah, as they started for a 
walk together one afternoon, a few days after 
Tibbie’s arrival. “I can’t make out what it 
is, but there is a change. I am quite sure 
that you are not sorry that you took in the 
stray. You've found an angel hanging over 
him, somehow.” 

“God knows I have,” said Sarah solemnly. 
And then they walked for a few minutes in 
silence. 

“Do you know, Sarah,” said Tibbie ab- 
ruptly, “that lad, Broome, has a curjous 
likeness to my memory of your mysterious 
landlord.” 

“He has a good reason to believe that 
he is Mr. Halliwell’s daughter’s son,” Sarah 
answered calmly. 

“ What ! Miriam Halliwell!” cried Tibbie. 
“ Did she get married then? I knew there 
was some mystery about her ; but I always 
thought she died. What a strange, wild girl 
she was! I used to think she might have 
been a very fine woman if she had been 
among other people ; but she was the sort 
that cannot rest among mere morning calls 
and fashion-books, and there was nothing 
else lawfully suggested to the poor thing. It 
always struck me that she had been forbidden 
so much that was not wrong, because it was 
“improper,” that she had almost come to 
think that the “improper” must be right. 
I never knew her well personally, but I 
heard a great deal of her. You see I knew 
other members of the family. The fact is, 
Miriam Halliwell was the kind of girl for 
whom it is salvation when they have to earn 
their own living, and to honestly battle 
through all sorts of adventure and tempta- 
tion. It is dreadful when such are shut up 
in a kind of hot-house to manufacture their 
own work and adventures in its stifling 
atmosphere.” 











“Did you ever hear of a Mr. Denison, 
Tibbie ?” asked Sarah. 

“What ! 
America ?” said Tibbie. 
him once or twice. 


“Qh yes. 


a gentleman who came from | 
I saw | 
Miriam Halliwell made | 


no secret of her determination to make ay 
conquest of him. He used to seem as if he | 


tried to break away, but could not. — 
was merciless blood in those Halliwells,” 


There ' 


said Tibbie bitterly, “and now some of them | 


know what it is to find no mercy !” 

“What! do you like to think of God as if 
He were a blood relation of theirs?” asked 
Sarah. 

“ Now, that is turning on me in the way 
that I turn on Jane,” said Tibbie. 

“Tt is the way that we all need to be 
turned upon sometimes,” Sarah observed. 
“Else the spots of our own diseased nature 
float before our vision, and we mistake them 
for elements in God’s sunlight.” 

“ And did Miriam marry John Denison at 
last?” said Tibbie presently. “I can fancy 
her father’s rage; for the Halliwells looked 
for money and birth, and God knows what, 
in matches. So I suppose it was a clandes- 
tine affair, followed by all sorts of disgrace 
and misery. I thought I remembered a 
vague report that Miriam was in a lunatic 
asylum ?” 

“There seems to have been no marriage,” 
said Sarah, “but don’t, don’t talk about it. 
It is not heaithful for our souls to go down 
among dead sins. Let us only seek to undo 
their bitter fruits, as would those who planted 
them, could their hands still labour in this 
outward world. Let us undo the evil of 
those who have gone before, as we hope 
that some will be raised to undo our evil, 
witting or unwitting.” 

“It always strikes me forcibly,” said Tibbie, 
“that those who do least evil themselves, 
find most work in undoing other people’s.” 

“Ah, but our very good tums to evil,” 
answered Sarah. “It turns to evil, unless 
somebody else takes it in hand and keeps it 
alive. Let us be pitiful, as we hope for piti- 
fulness.” 

“ Ah! if you only knew all my life,” said 
Tibbie. “I got no pity; and not me only, 
but one whom I loved better than myself. 
Since that day, Sarah, I have loved nobody 
—not God, nor man, nor myself—only you, 
just a little perhaps. You brought back a 
dash of the old feeling, and it was so pleasant 
that I came running down here after you ?” 

“ Poor Tibbie!” said Sarah, “and there’s 
such a lot of love shut up in you, if you 
would only let it out.” 
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“T said I would tell you my story some 
day,” Tibbie went on. “ You remember that 
picture? Why should not I tell you now?” 

They were walking by the sea on the top 
of the West Cliff. It was one of those quiet 
afternoons, which in very early spring often 
follow a bright morning. ‘The grey sea was 
washing quietly out, pale as the sky above it, 
except that where the sky met, there was a 
line of yellow light. Tibbie’s eyes went out 
to this light—it was no unfitting type of the 
one vanishing joy of her existence. 

“The man whom I loved, and who loved 
me,” she said, “was the son of your land- 
lord’s sister. Of his sister, remember. His 
father, whom I never knew, must have been 
of quite another breed. For my Robert was 
no Halliwell.” 

How bitter her voice grew in the very 
utterance of the name ! 

“That woman did not like me,” she said. 
“From the very first, she did not like me. 
I knew why. She would never have liked 
any woman whom her son had loved. She 
wanted him to marry her niece, Miriam, who 
was of course of the best birth im the world, 
being a Halliwell, and who would be rich 
beside. But she had a deeper secret reason. 
She knew that Robert could never love 
Miriam, and that therefore she need never be 
jealous of her. And she liked me less because 
she knew I could read her like a book. She 
might deceive her own eyes about herself, 
but she could see herself in mine.” 

“ But if you had seen the truth, and yet a 
better truth behind it, she would have seen 
that too,” said Sarah. 

“Tm not an angel,” returned Tibbie ; 
“‘and oh, she used to torment me till I could 
scarcely endure myself. She knew that my 
father had kept a shop, so she used to make 
the term ‘ shopkeeper’ her form for whatever 
was mean, and low, and grovelling. I used 
to curb my passion over that insolence, but 
then it would break out at last, over some- 
thing else, and she would talk at me about 
patience and submission, and a meek and 
loving spirit. Oh, Sarah, I have often won- 
dered how Jesus can bear to hear how his 
words are taken up and by whom.” 

“Ts not that only what we were saying?” 
asked Sarah, “that the very good that is left 
behind may be turned to evil, unless its spirit 
is kept alive by those who follow.” 

* Oh, Sarah,” cried Tibbie, “I know that 
all I am saying sounds very little and trifling. 
You can’t put these things into words : words 
won't say them. You have to live them. 
But oh, Sarah, will it make you understand 


if I say that I have never needed to be con- 
vinced that there is a place of spiritual misery, 
because I know it by dreadful experience, 
having lived in it even in the flesh ?” 

“JT do understand, darling,” said Sarah 
gently. “I have had my time, too, though 
|not such a dreadful one as yours. But re- 
| member, that dark knowledge has its silver 
| lining—its other side. When hell is found 
|to be a condition more than a place, the 
| same truth holds good of heaven.” 
| “Qh, Sarah,” Tibbie went on, scarcely 
| heeding her cousin’s words, but gazing with 
terrible dry eyes towards that bright line in 
sky and sea; “but that woman showed 
Robert all the evil that was in me! She put 





showed it to him. She built up a kind of 
wall between us, which I could not pass, and 
I think he could not pass it either; but he 
used to look at me with a long, wondering 
glance that I could not answer. And then 
he grew ill, I knewwhatailed him. I have 
so often known those secrets, Sarah. ‘That 
is one reason why I have shunned sick 
rooms, for I have seen such terrible truths 
standing in them, which yet I dared not 
utter. What is the use of prescribing super- 
ficial remedies for a seeming fever, or a con- 
sumption, when you know the bodily disorder 
is but the outward expression of a pain or 
cramp in the spirit, caused by somebody who 
is standing near, perhaps supposed to be the 


cured many people if I might have said to 
them, ‘ Get away from your relations, or your 
guardian, or your nurse.’ I knew that Robert 
was dying of the woman to whom he had 
once owed life.” 

“Perhaps it was the effect she produced 
on you that hurt him,” pleaded Sarah. “ When 
{ have been in crowded places with people 
who I knew suffered in bad atmospheres, I 
have felt the sense of suffocation, even at 
times when they did not.” 

“She worked me up into a dreadful pitch 
of excitement one day,” said Tibbie, “and 
next day she wrote me a note, saying that 
she and Robert both felt that it was good 
neither for him nor for me to see each other 
while he was in. such a weak state, and that 
she was quite sure I would respect his wishes. 


from him which she had twisted to her pur- 
pose. And very likely she did make him 
hate me. She would make him feel I did 
him harm—as I daresay I did—and then, of 
course, he would hate me.” 





in the evil, and then she drew it out, and | 


I know his alleged share in it was a lie, | 
though maybe she had extracted some words | 





sufferer’s ministering angel? I could have | 


| 
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cients, 





“TI don’t suppose she thought he would 
die,” Tibbie went on drearily. “I have no 
doubt she thought he would live, and that we 
would be quietly separated, and that she 
would keep an undivided power over him, 
and gain all her own ends. I wrote to him. 
God knows whether he got those letters. 
Never a sign came from him. He was con- 





fined to his room by that time, and she was 
(with him night and day, and he was at her 
I wonder if she did think he would 


| mercy. 


universe—a soul overcome of evil, instead of 
overcoming evil with good ? 
| “When he was dead,” Tibbie pursued, 
| with a fall in her voice that was yet no soft- 
| ening, “I could almost have gone and 
| humbled myself even to her, for just one 
| more look upon his face. One evening, the 
| last before the funeral, I walked that street 
till midnight, torn to pieces between a desire 
to go in at any cost, and a horror of. humili- 
| ating myself to that woman. Why, she would 
| have only gloated over my grief, for it was 
| grief for what was hers. He had died her 
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“ Oh no, no,” interrupted Sarah. | die! Ialmost think she could have borne 


to face that truth, since it would keep him 
from me. She only wanted to keep her sole 
power, and if she could not keep another 
from sharing it, except by losing it altogether, 
I don’t doubt she would have candidly chosen 
the latter alternative. I myself can almost | 
understand preferring it. For it was easier | 
for me to bear my torture and loneliness | 
once I knew that she was lonely too.” 

Sarah gave a cry, as of sharp pain. Was | 
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she not looking on the saddest sight of the 





son, and nothing—nothing at all to me!! 
And even afterwards, when I felt that there | 
was a void round my life into which nothing | 
else could enter, I could have almost gone | 
to her and asked to be allowed to love her | 
for the sake of the old bitter nearness. It | 
was so dreadful to have nothing ; for I have | 
nothing. In the creed I “mutter that I | 
believe in ‘the resurrection and the life; | 
but there is no resurrection of Robert for me. | 
I can never hear his voice in the present or | 





future, I can never see his face with angelic | 
glory on it. I1t always comes to my memory | 
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| last. 


| murderer under her hypocrisy and propriety. 
| I have ceased to believe in capital punish- 


| worst sinners. 


‘infinite truth, and He bids us only try to 
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as I saw it last, pale, with sad and hungering 
eyes, and meek voice asking me to be patient. 
I can never feel what he would think and 
say about the work I am doing in the East- 
end. I suppose he really lives somewhere, 
far, far away, where he has escaped all recol- 
lection of the girl who came into his life, and 
made no happiness for it or her own, But 
to me, he is really dead and buried in the 
grave—gone—vanished utterly—except for 
the longing he has left behind him.” 

“Tt is not he who is in the grave, Tibbie,” 
said Sarah. “It is yourself.” 

“And at last she died too, a poor miser- 
able old woman!” Tibbie went on, with a 
power of triumphant hatred in the pitying 
term. “I knew that her niece had come to 
some unfortunate end, and I know that she 
and her brother, your landlord, quarrelled 
and never met. Their two unbridled prides 
and passions were left to rend each other at 
Oh, she was a wicked woman,” Tibbie 
cried vehemently, “she had the heart of a 


ment because I know it doesn’t reach the 
I might have been a good, 
gentle, happy woman. She has made me 
what I am !” 

** And you have let her make you what you 
are,” sighed Sarah. ‘The evil in her was so 
much stronger than the good in you. But it 
is not too late to forgive hereven now. Poor 
thing, she must have been so wretched.” 

“ She never asked forgiveness,” said Tibbie 
sternly. “The Bible does not say that we 
need give it unasked. And if it did, I 
shouldn’t care, for it would not be fair. 
What! forgive her? Let her wreck my life, 
and then escape her punishment? Never, 
Sarah. God is just. That has been my one 
cry these long dreary twenty years.” 

“Oh, Tibbie, God is just,” cried Sarah, 
“and our finite minds can never grasp that 


touch it through the other truth—that God is 
Love. And Oh, Tibbie, forgiveness some- 
times makes us repent, makes us realise that 
we have repented, though we would not own 
it before. And do you think punishment 
ends when repentance begins? Why, Tibbie, 
the only real punishment, the punishment 
that helps us out of our sins, no matter how 
painful it is to tear them off, only begins 
then. That is God’s discipline, Tibbie. All 
else is only cause and effect, the evil are un- 
happy, the hating are hateful. Oh, Tibbie, 
which should you think was a man’s greatest 
triumph, that his enemy, misunderstanding 





him, should be left tearing and defacing his 
image and character, or that by some gentle 
word or deed he should so change that 
enemy’s feeling, that that which he had ab- 
horred should become his pattern, and he 
should never forgive himself for the evil he 
had wrought before he knew?” 

“ Well, she did not ask forgiveness of either 


| God or man,” said Tibbie stubbornly. “She 


did not know she needed it. Her eyes were 
holden that she could not see—and—and 
I’m glad it was so.” 

“Ts it a gladness that you can share with 
God ?” asked Sarah very sorrowfully. ‘And 
are you quite sure that you know all God 
knows P” 

Tibbie did not seem to hear her cousin’s 
words; but no sooner had passionate indig- 
nation risen to its highest, than the revulsion 
of her better nature set in. 

“ Oh, that it was with me as in times past !” 
she cried. ‘“ OGod,O God! How can He 
let such things be ?” 

“ Tibbie,” said Sarah, very gravely, “‘ Let 
no man say when he is tempted, I. am 
tempted of God, for God cannot be tempted 
with evil, neither tempteth He any man. But 
every man is tempted when he is drawn away 
of his own lust, and enticed.’ All that has hap- 
pened has only shown you what was in your 
heart: it has put nothing there. It has only 
drawn forth the hidden enemy, and given 
you a chance of victory.” 

They had just returned to the door of their 
home, and Tibbie paused on the threshold to , 
say— 

“ Well, at any rate, now you know all about 
me. Now you know why I don’t feel it any 
use to join in Jesus’ prayer, ‘ Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.’ He was different to us: He was 
the Son of God as well as the son of man, 
and He was without sin—we cannot be ex- 
pected to follow his words and obey his pre- 
cepts without some modification.” 

Sarah looked up at her cousin with an 
illumination on her quiet face. “ Does not 
Paul say, ‘ As many as are led by the Spirit of 
God they are sons of God ?’” she asked. 

“ Ah, but that is figurative—that means in 
a sense,” said Tibbie. 

“ The truth figured is never less than the 
figure, but always infinitely more,” Sarah 
answered. And then they parted, each to 
her own chamber, and met again in the par- 
lour at tea-time and spent the evening in 
their usual way, Sarah reading a little aloud, 
and Tibbie singing two or three songs, for 
though there was no piano in the hired 
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apartment, Tibbie was one of those rare 
people who can sing without the support of 
an instrument. Tibbie did not generally 
sing in society, she said she had never sung 
to anybody but herself for nearly twenty 
years, till her cousin Sarah came home. And 
Sarah’s eyes were almost ready to fill with 
tears, at the picture of Tibbie sitting alone in 
that unhomely home of hers, among the 
tokens of unloving beneficence, singing the 
weird strange songs of loss and desolation, in 
which she seemed to delight. 

The next day was to be the last of their 
stay at Bournemouth. Frederick was fairly 
established in strength, and they were all to 
return to London by the forenoon train. 
Tibbie was her ordinary self at breakfast- 
time—perhaps just a little quieter than usual. 
But when the two cousins were alone, finish- 
ing off the last of their packing, Tibbie 
turned to Sarah and said— 

“TI had a horror of a night! Yes,” 
she went on slowly, after a moment’s 
pause, “I dreamed that I had killed some- 
body. I don’t know who it was. I don’t 
know how I did it. But the dreadfullest 
part was, that I was not.shocked or sorry. I 
said to myself that it was quite just, and what 
the dead person deserved, and that all I had 
to do more was to take care that I was not 
punished, for it would be quite unfair that I 
should suffer for ridding the world of such a 
wretch! I was quite sure that I was nght, 
Sarah, and I was quite certain that I should 
escape punishment. And it was so awful: 
it seemed the very awfullest part of it ! 

“I know what you are thinking, cousin,” 
she went on again, as Sarah did not speak. 
“You are thinking that my dream was but 
the logical conclusion of my thought. I sup- 
pose I can’t deny it. I suppose I have com- 
mitted murder in my heart, though my hands 
have been holden. I suppose that in that 
other world where thoughts will be counted 
as deeds, I shall be among the murderers! 
And there was something so dreadful in 
being quite sure I was right, and not one 
whit sorry ! 

“ Qh, Sarah, Sarah! If she had but asked 
me to forgive her! If she could but ask me 
to forgive her! But it is too late now!” 

“ It is never too late!” said Sarah, putting 
her arm round Tibbie, almost as she might 
had she been drawing her to some other per- 
son, standing apart. 

And then they drove through the long 
road between the pine woods, and took their 
last look at the silver sea. 
of Sarah’s hand. 





Tibbie had hold | 


“We are leaving nature and God,” she | 
said, “and going back to the crowds who | 
trample her under foot, and come between | 
us and Him.” 

“Oh no,” said Sarah, “there is more of | 
God in the worst man than in all this | 
beauty. Itis only through the man that God’s 
heart enters nature. He alone is made in his 
image. Don’t you notice a strange blank in 
any landscape without a human figure? It 
is like the early world waiting for God to 
breathe in ‘the living soul.’” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“ Glad wisdom is not gotten, but is given ; 
Not dug out of the earth, but dropped from heaven.” 
WEN MEREDITH. 


Miss RussELL and Frederick Broome had 
taken counsel together as to the future. He 
was to remain in the Hallowgate. 

“Your grandfather will want you some 
day,” she said. “It cannot go on like this 
for ever. The very end must come,” and 
she looked up at him with her soft, motherly 
eyes. “And he will surely want you then. 
You must be at hand. Therefore, why not 
stay under his roof? When he does want 
you, it will be a comfort to him to find that 
you have been under his roof longer than he 
knew !” 

Sarah Russell was no mere dreamer. It is 
a curious fact how women who are most 
intuitional, most open on the more delicate 
and spiritual side of their natures, are often 
also most simply practical in the practical 
affairs of life. Among theories, Sarah Russell 
took the highest—in practice the simplest 
way. Just because she invited the young 
man to surrender himself to what many would 
consider a Quixotic and merely sentimental 
duty, she took care that it should not in the 
least interfere with those stern duties which 
call on a man to justify his very being in this 
every-day world. Before a man can become 
a hero at a supreme moment, he must have | 
been a just and honest man for many years. | 

Therefore Miss Russell and Frederick | 
Broome took counsel together in the most 
business-like manner. Sarah had still a mone- 
tary stake among her father’s old business 
connections. To these she introduced him. 
There would be no change—no hiatus in his 
life. With the kind of work in which he had | 
already engaged he would go on, simply on | 
a more hopeful basis. She did not turn him | 
out of his path, she only opened a door | 
therein. | 

It did not seem strange to Sarah to have | 
him in the house. It seemed as if his absence | 
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' seemed so unmitigatedly bitter to his hot young | 


' thrown the “ Eucalyptus ” which had grown 


| pected his coming, as if the spare room had 


| hopes that might have been there were folded 


| without a word. He knew that there was 
| He could guess that his name and the date 


| initials, with a date of parting, and of what 
| parting ! 


| home in God’s world. 
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would be strange, as if she had always ex- 


been prepared for him and no other. Other 
away as easily as the wrappings in which a 
gift is sent us. 

Only she brought down the Bible with the 
initials in it, and put it into Frederick’s hand, 
saying— 

“That was meant for your father. Now 
you take it. I have written in it your name, 
and the date of New Year’s Day.” 

Frederick asked no question. He took it 
more beneath than any answer would give. 


of their meeting was written beneath those 





And so Frederick Broome had at last a 


too, that it was a home not without founda- 
tion, in that dreary past which had often 


heart. All this good had been going on parallel 
with all that evil. Into the morass had been 


up among its polluted soil even for its 
healing. Just at the juncture when his parents 
and their sin had grown definite and undeni- 
able, there had also come a revelation which 
made all easy to bear for their sakes, and 
easy to forgive them. Could he have been 
quite sure of all he knew now, it might have 
given despair in place of the dim air-castles of 
hope that he had indulged in. But now it 
did not matter at all. His worst fears had 
been realised, but in the heart of them he 
had found a joy and a comfort beyond his 
wildest hopes. 

To go out and to come in—cared for and 
welcomed—to fall into easy, friendly conver- 
sation that feared no interruption and re- 
quired no strain, was such a delightful novelty 
to Frederick, that had he been left to his 
own inclinations he might have rested too 
thoroughly in it. But one wiser than he in 
the ways of the world and of the human 
heart was watching his interests. Very likely, 
had Sarah gone on living alone in the Hal- 
lowgate, she would have lived in very deep 
retirement. There are two kinds among re- 
cluses. Those who hate much and those who 
love much ; those who fail to satisfy themselves 
with, any dainty of life’s feast, and go on 
gnawing their own heart with insatiable 
hunger ; and those who get so much nourish- 
ment from everything that they ask but little. 


It was well for him, | 


of anything that they spurn all as hollow; 
there are those who find so much, that they 
have not time to probe many. Mrs. Stone, 
and the servant, and a few poor people, and 
perhaps one or two little children, would 
have made up a quiet world for Sarah’s quiet 
heart, with just Cousin Tibbie flashing across 
it like a comet. She had had her living past 
—that past which makes books and pictures 
into genuine society, and which leaves women 
never less lonely than when they sit stitching 
in utter solitude. But Sarah was a Christian 
woman, in that deep and true sense of Chris- 
tianity, which means power of projection into 
other lives, and acute realisation of their 
highest possibilities and best surroundings. 
She did not expect Frederick Broome to 
begin where she had left off; nay, she 
quite understood that if he could really do 
so, it would be no sign of sympathy between 
their natures, but of deadliest difference. 


| Two warriors may be alike without armour ; 


| 


| 





‘There are those who find so little in the heart | 


but one may have taken off his after victory, 
the other may have never put his on to fight! 

There must be a road into society opened 
from the quiet house in the Hallowgate. 
There must be that sowing of acquaintance, 
from a hundred seeds of which one true 
friend may be gained. ‘There must be strong 
personal interests established, with all the 
many forms of the world’s progress. Sarah 
herself took to reading the political leaders 
of the Ztmes, and to diligently overtaking 
forms of scientific truth which had developed 
during the years that her eyes had been fixed 
on the far hills of eternity, looming bright 
over the thick mist that all those years had 
hung over the intervening flats of time. It is 
a strange thing that when that far gaze does 
return to nearer things, itis but stronger, and 
quicker, and more fearless for its long inatten- 
tion. God’s glory is the one glory that does 
not dazzle, but purifies. Moses, when he 
came down from the mount, veiled his face 
because the people could not bear its light, 
but doubtless through that veil he saw them 
more clearly than he had ever seen them 
before. 

Sarah enjoyed the new life. Whatever 
was good for anybody else was always better 
still for her! 

“Tt is such a blessing to be pricked up in 
the march of life,” she said ; “ one grows lazy 
and falls behind, and that is soignoble! One 
stands still oneself, and forgets the world is 
moving.” : 

Tibbie, to whom she said this, shook her 
head gravely. “I don’t understand it at all,” 
she said ; “all these years I have been keep- 
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ing up with everything—politics, science, 
and social science. Often and often I have | 
felt that I would not name certain of my own 
views and sympathies to you, for fear your 
more stablished mind thought them upsetting 
rather than progressive. And, loand behold, 
the day comes when your attention is directed | 
to these points, and you instantly pass far | 
beyond me—easily accept much that staggers | 
me, and boldly step over where I hesitate. | 
You must have been walking on all the while, 
but in a green, covered alley, where no sun | 
wearied you and no wind ruffled you, and | 
where you never stood still to look before 


and after, and long to go back. And when | 
at last the alley ends, you are far ahead, and | 
the whole prospect breaks upon you at once, | 
and you know that it is infinitely better than | 


all you left at the other end.” 
It was true. 
God and man, which the Master said sufficed 


to unlock the gates of eternal life, and let | 


light flow through upon every question of 
mind and matter. She feared nothing in 
God’s world, because all there was in his 
hand ; and she knew that dark places were 
only mines of treasure, hid till the fit time of 
forth-bringing, and mysteries but the cherubim 
set to guard Edens from unworthy intrusion. 
Not that she thought herself strong enough 
to descend all mines, and explain all mys- 
teries,—only she could think of them as we 
think of the undiscovered coal-beds, and un- 
invented machines of the next generation ; 
with only a glad rejoicing that there will be no 
lack of new wealth for those who come after ! 
Sarah Russell was not afraid to go forward, 
because with her all going forward was in 
the name of God. She had no fear that a chain 
wrought by God can ever be broken—that 
the truth as it lived in the past can ever be 
detached from the truth of the future— 


“ God’s infinite Last.” 


What she could not understand, she could 
trust ; what she could not see with her mind’s 
eye, she could feel with her heart’s emotion. 
Much which seemed to others a desertion 
and loss of sacred things seemed to her but 
their final removal from the darkness of the 
quarry, and the chip of the labourer, to shine 
as polished corner-stones in the Father's 
house, taken from our touch because their 
beauty was complete and fit for its final 
purpose! 

But the Sabbath was a day which Sarah 
Russell kept sacredly, for that quiet home- 
life which she felt was such a wondrous treat 
to her companion, just as it was her own 


Sarah had that key of Jove to | 


| 


most congenial atmosphere. 
| day when they two, so strangely joined in 
| the calm after such a tempest, drew very near 


| together, and let their hearts talk, often with- | 


out much audible voice. 

They would go to church together in the 
morning. To a quiet, old city church, with 
windows painted in pictures from the parables, 


That was the 





and an old, white-haired rector, who preached | 
much from the Sermon on the Mount, and | 


| chose the hymns greatly with a view to the 
| minds and voices of the crowd of little charity 
children who composed the largest section of 
| his congregation. There might be greater 
men preaching near, there might be more 
elaborate services, but somehow Miss Russell 
and Frederick always found their way to that 
old brown church, whence they ever came 
| out rested and happy, and ready to help 
others, whether by ringing a door-bell for a 
|tiny child, or by that “effectual, fervent 
prayer 
own hands cannot reach, 

Then they would go home to the early 
dinner, which (though always cold, that the 
servant might have had no needless work to 
hinder her from worship or reading) was ever 
the nicest dinner of all the week. And then, 
after a little rest and a little talk over the 
sermon—the quiet old vicar’s homely words 
often led them into strange tracks—they 
would sometimes start off to visit in the poor 
little east-end street to which the dead para- 
lyzed man had first introduced Sarah. 

Sarah liked to go there on the Sabbath, 
because Frederick could go with her, and 
the men were at home. ‘They used to have 
happy times in those cramped, dark rooms, 
There was no “preaching.” Sarah never 
dreamed of speaking to the poor, except as 
she did to her friends, which indeed they were. 

They would take flowers to some old 
person, or Sarah would read a hymn in a 
sick-room, and give sanitary advice beyond 
what the oppressed hospital doctor could 
afford to his hundreds of patients. Or Sarah 


and Samuel, and David, and Ruth, and 
Esther, and then perhaps about Grace Dar- 
ling going out with her life-boat, or the 
Dutchman who spared the life of the Spanish 
soldier who was in pursuit of his own, or the 
little boy who saved his native town by 
putting his finger in the hole in the dyke. 
Or Frederick would have a talk to some of 
the men and lads about America, and it 
would not seem so far off, and they would 
begin to think they would take courage and 





emigrate. And then, as they grew friendly, 


would tell some of the children about Joseph, | 


” which stretches a Hand where our | 
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they would tell him something about what | 


the atheist lecturer said, and they and 
Frederick would enter into a talk, and his | 
words would find wonderful entrance, because 
they found he did not think they had no 


right to think of such things, but had thought | 
of them too, and offered them no help, that | 


he had not proved for himself. 
Then they would return to the Hallow- 
gate, and perhaps before they went to 


their tea they would take a leisurely walk | 


round and round the solitary old square, | 


with its lonely tree and its chittering spar- | 


rows. There was always something to say 
to each other. Those two had always some- 
thing to say, whether they spoke or were 
silent. They never got to theirend. They | 
never would. 

There was one who watched them unseen. 
Mr. Halliwell had never been quite the same 
since he had spurned that letter on New 
Year’s Day. To reject is often the first step | 
towards longing. To have had a chance 
and lost it, is often the first preparation | 
towards finding another chance for oneself. 

Ever since that morning, the poor old, 
man had caught himself listening for the | 
postman’s knock and the rings at the bell. | 
The incident, unhappy as it was, had troughs | 


that sense of life and action which is stirring | 
He did | 
not bring himself to wish that he had acted | 


to the most benumbed existence. 


differently, but only that something would 
happen again. 

He had scarcely gone near his windows for | 
years, but now he took to sitting at them and 
watching the people who came into the square. 


He soon found out which was the lady who 
‘was his tenant. His solicitor had written to 
him that she, like himself, was alone; and 
| the first two or three times he had happened 
/to see her (during Frederick’s illness) she 
had been by herself, and her loneliness had. 
seemed to make his own more sociable. But 
|now she had always this youth with her! 
Mr. Halliwell had not the least idea who he 
was. He had certainly no clue to the truth, 
;and such a history was quite beyond the 
| possibilities of an imagination that had always 
been cramped in utter selfishness. There 
}was somebody whom she had not been 
| obliged to spurn. Nobody but himself was 
| doomed to utter desolation. How pleasant 
it must be for them both in those pretty 
|rooms which he had secretly surveyed on 
' Christmas Eve! He felt himself a very 

| poor, miserable, ill-used old man. 

He might at least have read the letter. 
| He might, perhaps, have answered it. He 
wondered this. He wondered that. 

He began to wonder how he should die. 
| And where he would be found lying, when 
| his housekeeper would notice that his accus- 
tomed signs ceased. 

He wondered whether there would be a 
paragraph about him in the newspapers. 

He began to have a horrible feeling that, 
die when he might and how he might, he 
would go on living in just the same way in 
that lonely room, for a time that might best 
| be described as an eternity. 

One night he almost wondered whether 
he were really still alive, and what the dif- 
ference could be when he was dead. 





THY SERVICE IS PERFECT FREEDOM. 


AAS BAT voice is that which says to me— 
“Claim now thy birthright and be 
free ; 
Laws are for slaves: is not the will 
Best arbiter of good and ill?” 


That voice distrust ; her falsehoods bold 
Stole into the primeval fold, 

What time all bent around One Throne, 
And sin and sorrow were unknown. 


Lord of my life! it 


“Why serve one will? why stand and 
wait ?” 

They heard, and left their first estate ; 

But ages cannot count the cost 


Of all they won and all they lost. 


And wilt thou thus, deluded soul, 
Exchange thy Maker's sweet control 

For bondage, worse than death indeed ? 
Where angels failed, shalt thou succeed ? 


shall not be— 


Myself I give, I give to Thee ; 
Thy wisdom knoweth what is best, — 
Thy Law I love, for it is rest! 


GEORGE S, OUTRAM, 
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NEW GUINEA. 


By THE AUTHOR or “THE STORY OF THE LIFU MIssIon.”’ 


Il. 


COMPANY of natives sat round a 

large fire in a cocoa-nut grove on one 
of the islands near New Guinea, enjoying 
their sugar-cane and cocoa-nuts, and earnestly 
discussing the object of our visit, on the 
second night after our arrival. Several of 
our native teachers were present, whom the 
natives were plying with all sorts of questions, 
through one of their number who could 
speak a little English. Some of them had 
strong personal reasons for wishing us not 
to go to a neighbour- 
ing island where we 
intended locating one 
of the teachers, and 
were consequently re- 
presenting the diffi- 
culties in our way as 
insurmountable. One 
of the teachers—a fine 
fellow, who soon after 
our arrival at Lifu in 
1859 expressed a wish 
to become a pioneer 
missionary, and who 
for many years was a 
most devoted, ener- 
getic, and eloquent 
teacher in his own 
country, where, on 
account of his faith- 
fulness, he suffered 
six weeks’ imprison- 
ment by the French 
authorities—this man, 
as shrewd as he was 
earnest, was sitting 
quietly on a cocoa- 
nut near the fire, hold- 
ing his knees up with a bar of sugar-cane, 
which he was vigorously reducing whilst 
he listened to the interpreter, who informed 
them that it would be impossible to go to 
the island in question on account of fever 
and ague, alligators, sharks, centipedes, &c. 
“Stop!” said he, Then, looking up 
calmly, and ejecting carelessly the chewed 
sugar-cane as a Yankee does his tobacco- 
juice, he said, “ Ask them if there are any 
human beings there;” and resumed his attack 
upon the yard of sugar-cane. “Oh yes!” 
was the reply, “but they are terribly savage 
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and treacherous, and 
said the teacher. “Tell them that wherever 
there are human beings, missionaries must 
go.” 

The noble reply of this man, 
had himself been a heathen priest and 
a cannibal, is our reason for commencing 
a mission on New Guinea. The island is 
thickly populated, and the inhabitants are 
heathen: this is enough for us. We who 
the followers and servants of Jesus 
Christ feel equally the 
obligatoriness of his 
commands, and the 
transforming power of 
his gospel. We go 
because the “ Master” 
has charged us to 
carry his message, and 
we know what the 
gospel can do from 
what it has done. 
Curs is not a work 
of speculation, for the 
gospel is successful 
wherever it is faithfully 
preached; so _ that, 
with us, to be obedient 
is to be successful. 

We, too, are inte- 
rested in the develop- 
ment of the resources 
of that great land, and 
we hope to render no 


are 





prosecuting our mis- 
sionary work. 
our primary object is 


who 


mean service toscience | 
and commerce whilst | 


But | 


not that we may render it safe to land upon | 


its shores, which are lined with cocoa-nut, 


banana, sago, betel, fig, orange, lemon, and | 


other fruit-trees. It is not that we may open 
up the interior, and render the iron-wood, 
ebony, canary-wood, and other valuable tim- 
ber, and fragrant bark and spices accessible. 
It is not that we may facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of birds of paradise, crown pigeons, par- 


rots, lories, and other beautiful birds, which | 


dwell in its dark, tangled, luxuriant, and 
magnificent forests. It is not that we may 
render life and property secure whilst the 





” “That will do!” 
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miner seeks for the gold, whose presence is | commence the evangelisation of New Guinea, 


indicated by the small nuggets which are | 
occasionally found in ‘the beds of streams | 
after rain ; or whilst the sailor collects from its 


shores the trepang, pearls, tortoise-shell, and | 


fish where these treasures abound, although | 
we feel that the introduction of Christi- 
anity will do this more effectively than any- | 
thing else. It is not the treasures of the 
country, but the inhabitants that we seek ; 
the multitude of immortal souls who have 
lost the image of God, which Christ came to | 
restore, whose gospel we are commanded to 
carry to the ends of the earth. And we are 
| fully convinced that this gospel is not simply 
the only way to eternal life, but that. it is the 
best civiliser, the best reformer, and the best | 
handmaid to science, and, indeed, the only 
means of preventing the natives from being 
swept from the earth by the great tidal wave 
of what we are pleased to call human pro- 
gress and civilisation ! 

Considering the extent and importance of 
New Guinea, and the age of missionary 
operations, it is surprising as well as sad that 
this interesting island should have been so 
long neglected. The establishment of a mis- 
sion on New Guinea, however, has long been 
the subject of serious thought and delibera- 
tion by the directors of the London Mis- 
sionary Society and their missionaries in the 
South Seas, which will appear from an article 
in the Missionary Chronide so far back as 
May, 1837. Had the resources of the Society 
permitted, the directors might have worked 
the South Sea mission from both ends— 
Tahiti at the east, and New Guinea at the 
west. They have been compelled, however, 
to allow the advancing light to reach New 
Guinea from the eastern islands. From 
Tahiti, island after island and group after 
group have been evangelised, until we found 
ourselves in the Loyalty islands, at the west- 
ern extremity of our South Sea mission. After 
a few years we were surrounded by earnest 
young men anxious to be engaged in pioneer- 
ing work, but the question was—in what 
direction to extend ? 
the New Hebrides and Soloman islands, 
where the Presbyterians and Episcopalians 
are doing a good work with two mission 
vessels and a good staff of missionaries. 
the south is 
Caledonia, which, from its proximity, would 
be a fine field for native teachers from the 


Loyalty group ; but the French will not allow | 
an English Protestant mission to be esta- | 


blished there. So we turned our eyes west- 
ward, feeling that the time had arrived to 


To the north are | 


To | 
the large island of New| 


| and that the London Missionary Society is 
| the only one in the South Seas prepared to 
|undertake so great and difficult a work, 
having a large native agency composed of 
both the Malay and Papuan races (the two 
| Taces that inhabit New Guinea), and being 
| the only mission which has no adequate out- 
| let for its pioneers ; there being no longer 
| (so far as I know) any heathen in the groups 
of islands occupied by the London Mis- 
| Slonary Society. 
| It was our intention in 1864 to commence 
| the mission with the Samoan and Raratongan 
| teachers ejected by the French from the 
| Loyalty group, but difficulties arose which 
led us to abandon, for a time, the project. 
| In 1867 the whole question was deliberately 
discussed at the annual committee meeting 
of the Loyalty Islands’ Mission, and brought 
prominently before the directors, the result 
| of which was, that I received a letter from 
the Foreign Secretary, requesting me to con- 
sider that field as the future sphere of my 
missionary labours, and desiring me, in the 
| meantime, to obtain all the information pos- 
sible that might be of any use. We at once 
began to look to New Guinea as our future 
home, and to seek, from official reports of 
English and Dutch vessels which have visited 
and surveyed parts of the coast, also from 
the captains of whaling ships, and those 
engaged in the pearl-shell fisheries, informa- 
tion about the island and its inhabitants, 
Their statements, however, were so con- 
tradictory that nothing seemed very reliable 
except the reports of the various expeditions, 
and these generally represent the natives as 
a fierce and treacherous race, with whom 
they appear seldom to have had any friendly 
intercourse. Under these circumstances we 
thought it desirable to begin so extensive an 
undertaking by making a prospective voyage, 
and thus personally obtain such information 
as would enable the directors to form definite 
plans for entering at once upon this noble 
enterprise with as much safety and as little 
expense as possible. Accordingly, at our 
annual meeting in 1870, I was appointed by 
the Committee of the Loyalty Islands’ Mis- 
sion to visit New Guinea before proceeding 
to England, so that, upon my arrival in this 
country, I might be in a position to render 
| valuable aid to the directors in maturing 
| their plans for commencing operations in 
that interesting part of the world. 

In the course of my inquiries I met with 
an intelligent young Swede, who had lived 
upon one of the small islands off the coast of 
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New Guinea! for a period of six months. | the Governor on the subject of allowing the 
He was the owner of a small vessel of twelve | requisite number of teachers and their wives 
tons, and disposed to return to the coast of | to accompany us. His Excellency removed | 
New Guinea in quest of pearl-shell. He had| at once the restrictions upon the natives 
made many friends amongst the natives of| throughout the group, ordering the Com- 
Darnley Island, between which and New} mandant at Lifu to allow them to go 


| Guinea there is frequent communication, | wherever they pleased. The Emma Paterson, 


owing to intermarriages among the natives. | a schooner of sixty tons, was chartered. A 
This seemed to me a fine opportunity of | selection was made from the students in the 
forming the acquaintance of the natives at a | seminary, and from the list of native pastors, 
very suitable place to begin our mission ; | all of whom had offered themselves for this 
therefore I arranged with Mr. Thorngren to | dangerous pioneering work on New Guinea. 
accompany him, There were some 
with two native pointed and spirit- 
teachers to be lo- AIR ed addresses de- 
cated on Darnley livered at the 
{sland, where they valedictory __ ser- 
would be learning vice. One of the 
the language and students, speaking 
habits of the peo- of the responsi- 
ple during my ab- bility of the work, 
sence in England, drew a_ graphic 
and probably be picture of the pro- 
able to visit the cess of catching 
mainland with the whales, with which 
natives as their all were familiar, 
friends. I obtain- 
ed the necessary 
permission from 
the French autho- 
rities to take two 
natives and their 
wives from Lifu, 
and completed our 
arrangements for 
leaving after the 
hurricane months, 
In the meantime, 
the Rev. A. W. 
Murray, a mission- 
ary from Samoa, 
arrived at Lifu, 
seeking a change 





ing station during 
the season. He 
dwelt particularly 
upon the import- 
ance of the first 
boat,showing that, 


which everything 
depends, they may 





i 3 ) away. He then 
| of climate me Stone Adzes and Warrior's Shield. y “a 

count of his wife’s turned to his 
| illness. Being a brethren who were 


| missionary of long experience in locating| about to leave for New Guinea, and re- 
| pioneer teachers, and not liking to take | minded them that they were the first boat ; 


} 


the whole responsibility of so important | that many of the students hoped to, follow ; | 


a voyage upon myself, I desired him to | but that the success or failure of the mis- | 


accompany me and leave his wife with Mrs. | sion would depend, to a very great extent, 
M‘Farlane, to which he readily assented.| upon their conduct. We were all ready, 
This led to the enlargement of our plans.| and anxiously awaiting the arrival of the 
The mission committee assembled, and de-| Zmma Paterson, whem we received the 
cided that we should charter a larger vessel, | startling intelligence that she was lying 
take six or eight teachers, and, if it was,on a reef at New Caledonia, having been 
possible, commence the mission on the| wrecked on her way to Lifu. The crew, 
mainland of New Guinea. I proceeded to it appears, abandoned her when she struck, 
New Caledonia, and had an interview with | taking with them a quantity of provisions 








Lifu being a whal- | 
5 


unless there is a || 
strong arm and a |} 
steady aim, those || 
in it may do more | 
harm than good ; | 
instead of “ mak- | 
ing fast,” upon | 


drive the whale | 
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and a keg of rum, leaving the cap-| could distinguish the two long red feathers: 
tain alone on the wreck. They intended | projecting from the tail of the “ boatswain.” 
going to the north end of New Caledonia, | We found the island literally covered with 
where gold has been discovered, but have | birds ; it was difficult to walk without treading 
not been heard of since. The boat was | upon them, and having never been disturbed 
found some time afterwards, half full of | they were quite tame. ‘The guano was several 
water, containing a human hand and foot. | feet deep in some places; there must be’ 
It is supposed by the captain, who got safely | many thousand tons of it on the island, which 
to the port at New Caledonia, that the men | is almost unknown, Our natives “ lived in! 
became intoxicated and quarrelled. They | clover” during the few days that we remained | 
were sailing inside the reef. When we re-| at this island, and clover of a very substan-) 
ceived the news of this disaster, a very suit- | tial kind. They got birds’ eggs by dozens, 
able vessel happened to call at Lifu, which | and turtles’ eggs by buckets-full; besides 
we engaged in lieu birds, turtle, and’ 
of the Emma Pater- if fish, as many as; 
son, and so, without . they liked. We} 
further delay, start- took about half-a-| 
ed upon our long- dozen immense tur-! 
anticipated voyage | 
to New Guinea. 











tle with us for the} 
voyage, and found} 


The Surprise was turtle-soup and tur- 
a smart schooner of tle-steaks an im- 
ninety tons, formerly provement upon 
a Peruvian slaver, salt beef and salt 
seized by the French pork. 


On the ninth day 
after leaving the 
above island, the 
mountains of New 


at Tahiti. The cap- 
tain was a man who 
had long been en- 
gaged in collecting 
trepang off the Guinea were de- 
coast of Australia scried, which caused 
and in Torres general excitement 
Straits, was well on board. All were 
acquainted with all anxious to behold 
the islands and reefs theiradopted home ; 
in those parts, and even those who had 
so just the man for been suffering from 
our expedition. It sea-sickness since 
was 2 bright day in the commencement 
May, 1871, that we of the voyage, and 
started upon our who could not be 
five months’ cruise. prevailed upon to 
Touching at the go on deck, sud- 
north end of New denly appeared a- 
Caledonia to take mongst the others 
in wood and water, with cheerful faces 
we made for a small group of islands; and in animated conversation. With feel- 
about a hundred miles northwards, where! ings which only missionaries can fully com- 
the captain intended forming a trepang| prehend, we watched the island as it ap- 
fishing station, to be worked during our| peared to rise inch by inch; thought of its 
absence at New Guinea. He had heard, and| degraded inhabitants, of what they are, 
ascertained the position of a small uninhabited | and what they may become through the 
island near this group, encircled by a broad | gospel that we were taking to them. Soon 
reef, where he hoped to find an abundance! the objects became more distinct, and the 
of trepang. We sailed for this place, but | line of foam stretching away as far as the eye 
before it was sighted we saw what appeared | could reach, like a ridge of snow, told us that 
to be a dark thick cloud hovering over the | we were near the barrier reef. We had a fine 
island, and were met and conducted to it by | steady breeze, so coasted along near enough 
a beautiful feathery escort, amongst which we | to see the natives in their large canoes on the 
III. nws. -~ 37 
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placid iagoon beyond the reef, apparently 
beckoning us towards them. We made the 
land at Keppel Point, in lat. ro’ rr’ S., 
and long. 148° E., and ran along the coast 
as far as Hood Point. Hood’s Bay, and the 
point which forms the western extremity have 
a very striking and interesting appearance. 
The bay is about six miles wide and four 
deep. At the east point there is a lagoon— 
a remarkable-looking place called Hood 


lagoon ; and at the westerm point there is a! 
village where it is probably healthy, as the | 


point of land runs out a considerable distance 
into the sea. 
interpreter with us, and being on our way to 
Darnley Island, where we hoped to meet Mr. 
Thorngren, the Swede to whom I have re- 
ferred, and, through him, get an interpreter. 
The tragedy of 1836, enacted on Darnley 


vu 


“ 


3 
Island, presented itself to our imaginatjom im | 


all its horrible details as we approached the 
place. It was here that the passengers and 
crew of the merchant-ship Charles Eaton, in- 
cluding the captain with his wife and two 
children, were ruthlessly massacred by the 
savages. The ship was on her voyage from 


Canton*through Torres Straits, and was totally | 


wrecked on one of the numerous detached 
reefs in those parts. ‘The crew and passen- 
gers constructed a raft from the wreck by 
which they reached Darnley Island; but as 
they landed, they were met by the murderous 
clubs of the natives, and all massacred except 
four boys, one of whom was the youngest son 
of the captain, a 
child about four 
years of age, and 
five of the crew who 
escaped to Timor. 
When the sad news 
reached Sydney the 
New South Wales 
Government sent the 
Lsabella in search of 
any who might have 
escaped. Captain 
Lewes, the com- 
mander, found that 
two of the boys had 
been murdered, the 
other two were living 
with the natives in a 
state of nudity. The 
skulls of the party, 
forty-two in number, 
had been preserved 
by the natives, as a 
trophy of their deed 
of cruelty and blood ; 


We did not land, having no | 





Native drawing water. 


| these the captain recovered, and found that 


| many of them bore marks of savage violence, 


weapons. 
two females and two children. 
It was amongst these cruel and degraded 


work, There was certainly nothing in the ap- 


of the people. There it lay before us, “the 
garden of Torres Straits.” With its hills beauti- 
fully wooded, containing large patches of green 
lovely park-land, and surmounted with groves 
of stately cocoanut-trees, the feathery tops of 
the tallest fluttering in the breeze like flags 
from a fort on a gala day. Ah! 


fain have us believe—that the beauties of 
nature alone are calculated to lift the soul of 
| man to his God, then the South Sea islanders 
| would be amongst the most pious of men, 
| instead of which we find them, in some of 
| the loveliest spots on God’s earth, revelling, 
at the base ef those beautiful mountains, in 
all the abominations of a degrading and dis- 
gusting idolatry. It was on a Saturday even- 
| ing that we anchored at Darnley Island or 
| Erub, as the natives call it. It lies im lat. 
9° 35 S., and long. 143° 50 E., is about 


no safe harbour, although good anchorage on 
the north side during 
the south-east trades, 
and very little water. 
Huge boulders lie 
scattered all round 
the coast, and great 
piles of sandstone ap- 
pear In some parts. 
The highestelevation 
is 580 feet. The in- 
terior of the island, 
as well as along the 
coast, is clothed with 
vegetation, and the 
usual tropical fruits 
are found. The real 
difficulties of our 
work were just be- 
ginning. We had 
arrived at the place, 
but no natives made 


how to get at them 
was the question. 
S. M‘FARLANE, 


some being partially broken in, whilst others | 
had deep incisions from heavy and sharp | 
Among them were the skulls of | 


natives that we determined to begin our good | 


pearance of the island to indicate the character | 


if there 


were any truth in what some people would | 


seven or eight miles in circumference, and | 
although it looks pretty at a distance, we | 
found that it had a very rough coast all round, | 


their appearance,and | 
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THE BEST GIFTS 


“ But covet earnestly the 


| 7 HEN we read the close of the second 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 

we seem to be in a different Christian atmo- 
sphere from any the world has since known. 
The footsteps of Christ are’ so fresh, and the 
fragrance of his presence so felt, that the dis- 
ciples are borne up on eagles’ wings to follow 
Him. “ All that believed were together and 
had all things common ; and they, continuing 
daily with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread from house to house, did eat 


their meat with gladness and singleness of 


heart, praising God and. having favour with 
all the people.” 

It is the kind of feeling which sometimes 
falls on a household after the death of a 
beloved member who has gone so visibly into 
a better world that the gate of heaven seems 
thrown open, and those who remain think 
that all the rest of their life they can walk 
straight on in that blessed and holy light. 
But soon there comes the chill and damp of 
the outer world, with its work and tempta- 
tions, amid which it is so hard to preserve 
the higher spirit. 


. . | 
We have many of us experienced this, and 


lamented the decline. It was the experience 
of the primitive Church; and this Epistle to 
the Corinthians shows how soon and pain- 
fully it began. The gifts bestowed in that 
remarkable time, and by which the descent 
of a new life into the world was signalised— 
powers of knowledge and speech, of healing 
and administration,—became the occasions of 
jealousy and division. ‘The questions of the 
understanding and practical life, which are 
all right m their own way, came to disturb 
the heart and spirit. The Apostle Paul 
shows the means of cure. It is not by cast- 


ing aside all these questions and occupations | 


that concern divine truth and Church admin- 
istration, not by treating them as insignificant, 
or spreading over them a haze of indifference, 
but by choosing and aiming at the best. By 
the best I have no doubt he meant those gifts 
which tend most to Christian edification, 
which tell most directly on the conscience 
and spiritual life. And then he passes on to 
the best of all—to what we may call better 
than the best :—“ Covet earnestly the best 
gifts; and yet” (besides this) “show I unto 
you a more excellent way.” Like a true poet 
as he was, he takes his harp in his hand, and 
in the:thirteenth chapter he sings that noble 
hyran im praise of charity which the world 


TO BE COVETED. 


best gifts.”—1z Cor. xii. 3r. 


had never heard the like of, till Christ entered 
it, and which is still so far above the reach of 
the Church, in the full height of its tone and 
in the compass of its harmony. 

We shall take these words, and try to 
show what some of the best gifts are, and 
what frame we are to cherish towards them, 
and, in doing so, we shall take the guidance 
which the Apostle himself gives us—the 
touchstone of charity. He means us to pre- 
fer those which group themselves most readily 
round this great centre. 

First, then, let us consider what some of 
the best gifts are. 

It is very evident that they are not those 
which are external to the soul’s nature, such 
as money, or power, or reputation. These 
are certainly gifts, and a Christian man is 
not forbidden to seek them in the right way 
and measure, and when gained they may be 
employed for high ends. Yet a heathen has 
said of such things, “Scarce do I call them 
our own;” and we need not to say that 
neither the Apostle Paul nor his Master 
would number them among the best gifts. 

Neither is it all gifts that touch our inward 
nature. There is intellectual ability, and 
| taste and culture—all the qualities of mind 

and imagination which lift man above sense, 
and give him a life that takes in the compass 
| of the world of humanity. ‘These are very 
precious, and no enlightened Christian man 
| will underrate them. We wish that Christian 
men would seek them more, as they well 
may do with the words in their hearts— 
“These are parts of thy ways.” The Apostle 
| Paul was far from despising these gifts, and 
yet we feel that he would be as far from 
| describing them as the best. 
Evidently he meant to point us to those 
| gifts with which the spirit of charity, as he 
| has described it, is connected—the love of 
| God, as it is presented in Jesus Christ, flow- 
| ing out into the love of man, or shall we not 
say, into the love of all that God has made, 
desiring and labouring that it may be freed 
| from the evil which He did not make with 
|it? Even faith and hope, which we may 
| reckon among the best gifts, have their value 
| in this, that they lead on to something better 
|than themselves; and in coveting the best 
we are not to rest in them, but press on to 
that of which God has made them the heralds 
and ministers. The Apostle Paul agrees 
| entirely with John as to the nature of true 
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religion—a heart that has been reconciled to 
God, and that strives to carry its feeling of 
reconcilement down into all God’s ways and 
out among all God’s creatures. If you wish 
to know what it is by its fruits, let us mention 
some of them. In regard to God himself, 
there will be a spirit of reverence and 
humility, an earnest wish to know his ways, 
and a willingness to pause when they tran- 
scend us, with the conviction that we have 
only to wait to find out the grandeur and 
goodness of what we cannot meanwhile 
understand. True love to God will carry 
with it this reverential trust. As regards our 
fellow-men, there will be a spirit of candid 
and generous judgment, a freedom from jea- 
lousy, a readiness to forbear and forgive, a 
desire to sympathize with the sorrows and 
rejoice in the happiness of others; for we 
have the highest authority for saying “that 
he who loves God will love his brother also.” 
As regards ourselves, the best gifts are pa- 
tience and cheerful contentment, courage to 
march in the path of duty when it leads to 
the deadliest breach, and calm fortitude to 
endure hardship when God appoints us to 
watch. That these are not inconsistent with 
| the spirit of love, the long roll of Christian 
heroes and martyrs proves; and it could 
easily be shown that, out of the sweetness of 
a heart at one with God, there comes the 
highest strength. As to things around, there 
will be the temperance of chastened desire, 
not grasping at the immoderate, or pining 
for the unattainable, not unduly depressed by 


when the heart is kept by the peace of God 
it may be harassed, but cannot be conquered 
by such assaults. The general mark of them 
all is, that we are not trying to make every 
thing and every person pay tribute to self, 
but that we are learning the lesson of self- 
control, still better of self-sacrifice, and all 
this from the love of God shed abroad in the 
heart. These, I believe, are some of the 
gifts which the Apostle meant to pronounce 
the best; not gifts of the hand, nor gifts of 
the mind, but gifts of the heart and spirit ; 
and that we may be convinced of their 
superiority, let us see how they differ from 
others. 

These gifts enter deepest into our nature. 
The outer things of the world, its wealth and 
power and sensuous pleasure, can scarcely be 
said to enter into our nature at all, except 
when their abuse corrupts it. They lie on 
the face of it, oftentimes, like a fire on ice 
burning the surface while the deep is freezing. 
A man’s soul can be utterly cold and mise- 





any outward loss, nor elated by gain; for, 





rable in the midst of all that, to an onlooker, | 


is fitted to give warmth and comfort. 

As to intellect and culture and the prize of 
reputation, they may go deeper, but can they 
reach the centre? If the heart and spiritual 
nature are left uncared for, the mind, even if 


illuminated by the light of genius, is a very , 


cheerless home for happiness. The coveted 


laurels are sprinkled over with the corroding | 


acids of envy and jealousy; or vanity and 
pride gnaw at the root like the worm in the 
ancient gourd, and the prophet or poet sinks 


into a peevish cynic, and quarrels with God’s | 
It is only when a man has better | 
gifts than intellect that he can escape such 


sunshine. 


heart-burnings. 

The value of these gifts of love in the soul 
is that they go deeper than all these, and 
reach the centre where happiness lies. Even 
if they abide alone, they are sufficient ; and 
if other gifts are there, they touch them and 
turn them into gold. As they go deepest 
they become the ruling power, and make all 
else that a man possesses a blessing to him- 
self and others; and so the Apostle (Col. 
iii, 15) says, “ Above all these things ” (that 
is, over them all like a girdle compacting the 
garments) “ put on charity which is the per- 
fect bond.” That which is deepest in our 
nature becomes most comprehensive and all- 
controlling. 

These gifts are the most lasting. We know 
how very quickly outward possessions may 
take their leave. They have wings like 
birds. Every day shows it in an age like 
ours, and a city like this, where the first 
chapter of Job is repeated according to our 
time, and storms at sea, and fires, and false 
securities, and swindlers as remorseless as 
the Chaldean plunderers, attack a man’s 
property, till he is brought down from wealth 
to sit among cold ashes. 

And intellectual gains are not over secure. 
The stores of knowledge are in the keeping 
of a treacherous memory. Age comes to 
steal a man’s mental treasures, to dim his 
imagination, and pluck the wings of his 
fancy, till he creeps beneath the summits 
where he soared. More melancholy than 
the loss of empire is the saying of poor Swift 
when reading one of his own works, “ What 
a glorious mind I had when I wrote that!” 

But let a man have these gifts of a loving, 
patient, self-renouncing heart, and the rule is 
that they grow richer and mellower as life 
advances. I do not say that the surface of 
them may not sometimes be ruffled. There 
come sore shocks of the physical and nervous 
system which seem to afflict the most loving 
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natures with impatience and despondency. 
But these are exceptions ; and, when they do 
happen, we feel that they are temporary 
jarrings which do not belong to the real self. 
These cries of the physical frame are merci- 
fully passed over by God, and they will be 


more than compensated in a coming time | 


with the garments of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness. 


There are gifts of God without repentance, | 
and the surest among them are those that | 
are | 


have charity in their heart. There 
fashions in the world of culture and know- 
ledge that make some forms of it out-dated ; 
and we can conceive a time when all the 
experimental wisdom of this life will be 
inapplicable—like hills and head-lands on 
the shore which are no landmarks in the 
mid-ocean. 
into the soul and made it a sharer in divine 
possessions, they are the same through all 
time and space, for they make a man par- 
taker of God’s nature. These gifts are not 


the laws of his hand ; they are the pulsations | 


of his heart. 

And therefore such gifts are best because 
they are most God-like. Itis ina small degree 
that we can share God’s wisdom; in a still 
smaller degree, his power. 
of his nature must always be far more over, and 
around us, than in us. But of his love it is said, 
“ God is love, and he that dwelleth in love, 
dwelleth in God and Godin him!” It is 
as much ours as our home, nay, as much ours 
as our heart. And therefore when Christ 


tells us how we are to be like God perfectly, | 


He says, “Be ye perfect as your Father in 


| heaven is perfect,” and interprets it in another 
| place, “Be ye merciful as your Fatherinheaven 


is merciful.” When God had displayed his 
power and wisdom in creation; when He 
had shown the majesty of justice in the vindi- 
cation of moral law, He came at last into the 
world in Christ to exhibit sympathy and self- 
renunciation — the lowest step, the highest 
manifestation — the hiding of his power, the 
unvailing of his grace. For when the Son of 
God visited men, He left outward wealth and 
power behind, that He might show the 
highest ends of life can be gained without 
them, and He did not choose the arts and 
arguments of the schools, but he went about 
doing good, He surrendered all that the world 
holds dear for those who gave Him only in- 
gratitude and reproach, and was nailed of 
free consent to a cross that He might be- 
queath a legacy of pardon and eternal life. 
It is the opening of the heart of God and, 
when we look into it, there is a stronger 


But if the lessons have gone | 


These attributes | 


| power than all human law, and a deeper 
| wisdom than all man’s philosophy — and 
| those who realise most of it in their nature, 
| and breathe its spirit to their fellow-men, are 
| partakers beyond 4ll others of the life of 
God. 

A man of a doubtful mind, who has found, 
we trust, in a better world the certainty he 
painfully groped for in this, has left a record 
of his melancholy mental perplexity—A. H. 
Clough. “My own personal experience is 
most limited, perhaps even most delusive,” he 
says ; “what have I seen, what do I know? 
Nor is my personal judgment a thing which 
I feel any great satisfaction in trusting. My 
reasoning powers are weak; my memory 
doubtful and confused ; my conscience, it may 
be, callous or vitiated.” And then in another 
place, ignorant of what he should desire he 
says :— 

“Would I could wish my wishes all to rest 
| And know to wish the wish that were the best. 

Even if this description of the feebleness 
and untrustworthiness of the human mind 
| were true, there is a way by which we may 
make our escape to certainty. Can any one 
doubt that love is better than envy, self- 
sacrifice more noble and divine than selfish- 
ness ? In wishing for patience, sympathy, and 
| mercy, we feel and know that we wish for the 
| best things in all the world, and inasmuch as 

these things are the centre and soul of the 
gospel, we have a token that the gospel is 
of God. Whatever sad misrepresentations 
| of it we may have in some of its adherents, 
when its great Author and Lord comes into 
| view the heavenly dove is hovering over Him 
| with the testimony, “ This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased.” 

Second, let us look at the frame of mind 
we are to cherish towards these gifts. Weare 
| to covet them earnestly. It seems strange 
that the Apostle should have chosen a word 
that is stamped with disapproval in the com- 
mandments of God, ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet,” a 
commandment from which he himself has told 
us he was first brought to see how deep sin 
was lodged in his nature—not in his actions 
only, but in his heart. It is probable that he 
uses it with a reference to the conduct of the 
men he was addressing. They were coveting 
each other’s place and honour and talent, 
engaged in a struggle to depreciate and sup- 
plant one another. “If,” he says, “ you would 
only set your heart on the right things, you 
may desire what belongs to your neighbour, 
and you may strive to appropriate it to your- 
selves. Covet if you will, but let it be the 
gifts of charity and self-denial.” And, here, 
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you will observe, the word “ covet” ceases to | nence excellence that is overlooked. It is a 
have any sin in it. It is the only case in| pity that sharp criticism should have the 
which it ‘can be used with constant and perfect | credit of strong-mindedness, when its chief 
safety.. In every other thing, we may sin | ability often lies in want of capacity to see 
against and wrong our neighbour, but here, | what i is good, and want of feeling to refrain 
never. If we covet his material possessions, | from saying what is disa agreeable. When 
we may desire to dispossess him or give him | we do discover good in any man where it was 
less than their value. If we covet his intel- | hidden, we have a right to rejoice in it as a 
lectual gifts, there may be jealousy and envy | covetous man would in some unlooked-for 
in the very look of admiration we cast on | profit. It is so much gain to the cause of 
them. But if we covet his loving spirit, his | our poor human nature. Every noble and 
forbearance and kindliness, and self-abnega- | beautiful action — by a man belongs 
tion, we are yielding to him our deepest | to us as men, and when it comes gleaming 
affection and reverence. We are not so|out of some dark spot,—some poor abject 
\| much taking from as rendering to him, light- | life—it is token that the world, outcast as itis, 
'| ing our taper at his fire and adding it to the | is not utt terly cast away. 
'| flame. In the fullest sense we are allowed to| And if this is our duty as men, surely not 
'| say that we envy our neighbour's loving spirit, | less as Christians. It asks this of us, that 
'| for in that envy our own love is given to| when any one stumbles or falls who ‘bears 
| him. The word of prohibition in the law be- | the Christian name, instead of pride or self- 
|| comes then a word of command in the | congrattlation, we should feel it to bea family 
gospel. We may covet if we set our heart | dishonour—and that when any disinterested 
| upon the best gifts, for we are restoring that | or heroic deed is done by a Christian man, a 
| which we took not away. | glow of gratitude to God should warm our 
i| Weare to covet these gifts earnestly— | heart. Howrich we should be if every gift 
making growth in them a constant andj|and grace which we saw thus became our 
supreme desire. We should pursue them | own—for his the possession is whose soul is 
as an avaricious man pursues wealth or an | rejoiced by it! And that we should cast our 
ambitious man power. Observe how they | eye over and outside sectional walls, and take 
think and toil, watch opportunities, treasure | pleasure in the advance of spiritual life every- 
up the smallest gains, and do you go and| where. Whatever is going towards God is 
|| imitate them. Instead of entering into de-| ours, if we are striving to be on God’s side. 
tailed rules, I shall give two general counsels | What was true of the possessions of some 
for your intercourse ‘with others, so that the | primitive Christians should always be true of 
|| spirit of this admonition may be carried out. | Christian gifts. “They that believed were 
| Zry to discover what is best in those around \ together and had all things common.” In 
you and to rejoice in it, ‘This is one way of | this sense also “all are ‘yours—for ye are 
| not taking from them, and yet making what | Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 
| 1s good in them your own—a just and Chris-| The next counsel is, that while you look 
| tian coveting. I do not mean that you are | out for what is best in each character, you 
| to surrender your powers of discrimination | should mingle much with those who have tt in 
| and to fall into the easy and stupid indiffer- | large degree. It is very difficult to live long 
| 

















|| ence that makes no distinction between | among selfish people without becoming like 
|| right and wrong, good and evil. But Imean!/them. It is not merely that their example, 
'| that you are not to attribute evil to men till! their maxims, the atmosphere they breathe, 
you have sufficient reasons for it, and that | are infectious, but that they drive us to their 
you are to judge even wrong appearances in | own temper in a kind of self-defence. When 
a large and generous way. You are to re-/| they draw unscrupulously to their own side, 
member how many things look so evil in the | we can scarcely help trying to redress the 
rehearsing that could be explained, or might | balance by drawing to ours— and so men 
turn to good, if we had all the setting and | who are much in this element come at last 
circumstances ; and how a tone ora look in| to believe only in the law of self-seeking. 
the saying or doing of a thing would alter all | But there is an unselfish world—what one 
its complexion. It is a blessed work to go | (Prevost-Paradol) has called “ the great nation 
| through the world trying to put men and | of generous spirits.” Try to find it out 
| things in the best light that is consistent | around you, live in it in your free hours of 

vith truth, removing misconstructions, casting | intercourse, and when it opens its heart you 
a shield over those who cannot answer for | cannot, if you have any heart within you, fail 
themselves, and striving to bring into promi-| to respond. However restricted you may be 
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| again—one of the greatest forms in the Old 


| company of the man whe spoke these words, 
| the Apostle Paul—so ardent for truth, yet so 


| admire such gifts without coveting them, nor 


| death give us of God himself—so long-suffer- 


| another.” 
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in your living friendships, you have your 
choice of books. Take not to the hard and 
cynical, but to the generous and broadly 
human. Above‘all you have your Bible. 
What a noble breadth and generosity there is | 
in it! How it teaches us to compassionate | 
human nature without contemning it — the | 
very opposite of the current literature of 
our time! Seek out its noble characters, 
make them your friends and grow with their | 
growing life. Follow Jacob’s earlier and | 
meaner self into his later and higher, till 
the lurking folds of selfishness were taken out 
of his nature, and, as in old men the face of 
some ancestor is said to reappear, the grand 
features of his progenitor Abraham ise. up 


Testament record. ‘Come much ito the 


large, so candid, so forbearing. One cannot 
covet them earnestly without gaining them, 
Above all, be much in the company of Paul’s 
Master. We shall learn breadth and noble- 
ness where he learned it, in the life of Christ 
—in his death—in ‘the view which his life and 


ing and forgiving, so ready to accept our poor 
mites of service, and to remit our burdens of 
sin. “Ye are taught of God to love one 


We shall conclude with two thoughts which 
may serve as encouragements to seck these 
gifts. 

In coveting them as earnestly as we may, we 
can never harm any one, neither ourselves nor 
others. Is there aught else of which this.can 
be said? Many ether things on which we 
set our heart may, through our abuse of 
them, turn a stumbling-block and tend to 
ruin. These make whatever we gain whole- | 
some and safe. Or we may hurt our fellow- | 
creatures by our desires. Our struggle for 
wealth may impoverish them; our efforts to 
rise, cast them down; our contest for repu- ' 
tation, throw them into the shade. But 
when we are coveting these gifts, we are 
bestowing unmingled blessing on others, 
setting all they do in a kindlier light, and | 
giving pledge that whatever we acquire shall 
be used for universal good. 





| 
| 


In coveting these gifts carnestly, we are sure 
to gain them. ‘To desire them with all the 
heart is to have them. Of what else can 
this be affirmed? We may covet wealth and 
power, but how few succeed of those who 
seek! What pining eyes look up, what 
panting hearts break on the craggy steep, 
where a few ascend! Or we may covet pre- 
eminence in talent, but an iron barrier seems 
drawn about our brain. ‘This is one of: the 
most painful things to witness—a man with 


| the admiration of genius, with the passionate 


desire to possess it, and the road to it inexo- 
rably closed. He sees it leap from the 
thought of others, but no spark will come 
from his own, pray and labour as he may. 
The consciousness of an inferior intellect, 
and the impossibility of ever escaping from 
it, is one of the sorest ‘things a man can bear, 
who has made intellect his God, But here 
is something best of all, which is open to all 
—the spirit of love and self-sacrifice. 
one of us has away to what is above the 
glitter of gold or the fire of genius. The 
weakest intellect can touch and take posses- 
sion of what is most divine, of the most 


Each | 








glorious attribute of the God of heaven. 
And this may be a'token to us of a gracious |' 


order in the universe, of a principle of right- 
eousness that will redress all the inequality 
and wrong—a beam of light amid the dark. 
The Highest stooped to be the servant of all 
that Hie might beautify the meek with salva- 
tion, and say of those who learn of Him, 
“Where I am there shall also my servant be.” 
“He giveth grace to the humble ”—and He 
who gives grace will also give glory, which, if 
we understand it rightly, means—‘“ He addeth 
more grace.” 
when we tread upon it in the golden streets, 


and genius not so predominant when in | 


God’s light we shall see light. But better 
than its gold and much fine gold, and 
sweeter than all the honey of its knowledge, 
shall be the love of the heart that looks upon 
and is made like unto the Son of God. Such 
a heart now enables a man to draw happi- 
ness from every other man’s good, and it is 
heaven’s seal in his own soul that he is the 
heir of all things. “The humble shall see 
this and be glad; and your hearts shall 
rejoice that seek God.” 
JOHN KER. 








Wealth shall be very little | 
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HOME-SICK. 











TIME, great healer, canst thou still 
The crying hearts that feel the knife ? 
O great restorer, canst thou fill 
The wide gaps broken out of life 
By love and duty’s bitter strife ? 
O friend, and canst thou, as they say, 
Soothe all our troubles on thy breast, 
Till, calm in death, they pass away, 
And, one by one, are laid to rest 
In unknown graves, beyond our quest ? 





And as for buried sorrows :—one, 
Hears every sound above its head ; 

Joys and prosperities may run 
With happy footsteps o’er the dead— | 
This grief of absence feels the tread. 

O Time, thy graveyard is a street— 

Thy graves no sculptured records crown ; 

Yet this one, trod of many feet, 

Still shows the heaped earth, fresh and brown ; 
No foot of joy can press it down. 








Nay, there’s a wound thou canst not ease. 
Nay, there’s a sickness past thine art. 
Ah me! while I’m beyond the seas 
There’ll be a sore place in my heart 
That, at a touch, will throb and smart. 
Nay, nay, with all thy skill—with all 
The care and cunning thou mayst spend— 
Thou canst but weakly patch the wall 
That wrench of parting came to rend ; 
That gap no mason’s hand can mend. 





There velvet mosses soon will creep, 
And grey and golden lichens grow ; 
There sweet white snowdrops soon will peep, 
And purple violets bud and blow, 
From winter’s bosom, cloaked in snow ; 
There summer lights and shades will fall, 
And soft rains patter through the trees ; 
There slender grasses, frail and tall, 
Will wave and whisper in the breeze ;— 
’Twill be a grave in spite of these. 
A.C. 
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THUNDER-STORMS. 


PART II. 


re has been said by some writers and com- 
mentators, without, as I think, sufficient 
reason, that thunder-storms were the conse- 
quence of Adam’s apostasy and the sin of 
our race, and were, in fact, unknown till after 
the fall. Others, again, say that it was a 
novelty introduced only after the flood, before 
which time the earth and atmosphere were 
unshaken by such dreadful phenomena. 
While there is not a particle of evidence for 
either of these views in the Scriptures, our 
knowledge of the past and present con- 
stituents of our globe and its atmosphere 
refutes such a doctrine. That thunder and 
lightning and rain are companions as old as 
Paradise, and even stretch far beyond that 
era, we have every reason to believe. With- 
out rain vegetation would not have flourished 
even in Paradise. And when a rain-cloud is 
once formed, all the kindred phenomena be- 
longing to it may be looked for. That there 
is heavy dew in the nearly rainless districts 
of the earth—so as in some degree to com- 
pensate for rain—is true; but to supersede 
rain altogether on the earth there is not 
enough; and electricity was evidently as 
much a necessary element in the world when 
Adam was created as it is now. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that even in the peace- 
ful bowers of Eden Adam and Eve may 
have trembled at the first thunder-storm, as 
they heard it rumble in the distance, and 
ran to take shelter from the pattering rain in 
the bower or cave which was their dwelling. 
But, looking back far beyond Adam’s time, 
to the oldest silurian rocks—and geology has 
photographed these for our inspection—evi- 
dence is found of frequent heavy showers, with 
rain drops so huge, as powerfully to suggest 
the presence of their imperial cousin thunder, 
and its accompaniments then echoing through 
the vast solitudes of an untenanted world. 
Be this as it may, however, the past and 
present condition of the globe during man’s 
habitation of it show the continued existence 
and maintenance of this awful meteor as a 
physical fact; and not only this, but the 
Almighty has so connected himself and the 
acts of his providence as related in his Word 
with “thunder’s dread sound,” that we are 
warranted in looking upon it not only as a 
physical power in his hands for executing the 
purposes of his providence, but as a great 
moral and religious power,—an instructor to 
the people of this world so long as the present 





dispensation shall last. If it were not so, 
why, may we ask, is it that the sound of thun- 
der always reminds us of the Almighty? Did 
any one ever hear it without thinking of Him 
even the most thoughtless or stupid? I 
question if any one ever did. There is some- 
thing in us that instinctively proclaims it to be 
“the voice of God,” as it is called by the 
Psalmist, who devotes an entire psalm (the 
29th) to the consideration of it. There is 
no other sound like it; neither the roaring of 








the sea nor the bellowing of the tempest in its | 
wildest fury comes near to it; even the sound | 


of artillery, which most resembles it, has not 
the same dread roll. 


There is something | 


human and artificial in the loudest cannonade ! 


that man can create; but.in the thunder | 


there is a direct appeal to the superhuman, 
z.¢. to the existence and agency of a power 
which, as it is greater than any human contri- 
vance, so it produces a sound more appal- 
ling than anything that is connected with the 
ordinary sounds heard in our planet. That 
awful roar appeals to every sense, and says in 
language that cannot be mistaken ; 7 ts God 
who speaks ; itis God that maketh the thunder, 
who is-reminding us of his presence in his 
own world, where He is too often forgotten 
or ignored. He is breaking the ordinary 
silence of nature to speak toall of us. Hark! 

Thus I cannot but think there is a general 





impression designed by God to be made by | 


his celestial artillery whenever it is heard, 
—to make us feel that there isa God. Thus. 
there is an unseen power above, and beyond, 
and around us, even in the midst of us, whether 
we like to acknowledge Him or not—a 
power before which we are utterly helpless, 
and dependent, and passive, which we can- 
not resist, or control, or prevent, or escape 
from ; but must humbly submit to, 

The same feeling is produced, in another 
way, by pestilence, even inthe mindsof medical 
men. I have frequently heard this feeling 
expressed by one of the most eminent and 
gifted men that ever adorned the noble pro- 
fession of which he was the chief in’ this 
country. When moving about, as he did in 
1831, in a crowded cholera hospital, among 
the dying and the dead, he said that he felt 
how utterly powerless human aid and skill 
were to arrest the course of God’s greater 
power. The moral effect in either case is 
immediate and powerful in its action on the 


human mind: we are brought, as it were, into 
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the very presence of the Almighty, and feel | recognise his presence and power in such 


our utter helplessness. The guilty have been 
known to tremble at the thunder _peal,* 
while even the Christian is humbled and 
deeply moved, though he knows it is the 
voice of a Friend to him. 

It is nothing to say here, in the language 
of science, ‘‘ This is only an instance of the 
operation of those regular and general laws by 
which the universe is governed, and which can 
be known and traced.” The occurrence of 
thunder-storms, it should be remembered, is 
one of the most uncertain and apparently 
capricious of terrestrial phenomena, and not 
reducible to any regular law regarding its 


| periodical visitation ; yet granting that this 
' general law has been ascertained, it must be 


borne in mind that the general laws of God 
in the universe have been established witha 
view to a particular application of their effects. 
It is in the case of thunder-storms, as in*that 
of the other great agencies of our world, 


| which though general are yet particular in 
| their application, such as stormy winds and 
| waves, fulfilling his word on land and sea,and 


causing all the different effects which we know 
they can produce there—shipwrecks and 
death. ‘The truth is, that fire, water, air, and 
lightning are but so many agents and messen- 
gers of the Most High to perform his pleasure 
and accomplish his purposes, whether those 
purposes are great or small; whether to 
sink or disperse a fleet,t or to take away 
a single life. The Lord has his way in 
the whirlwind and the storm, as well as in 


| the lightning fiash, and neither can do any- 


thing without His control who made them. In 
truth all nature is full of God; and the poor 
untutored Indian is notin error in this respect 
when he sees Him in the cloud and hears Him 
in the wind—in soft summer air, indeed, as well 
as in the wildest storm; the only difference 
being that man’s attention is aroused by the 
former, while the latter escapes his notice. 
But we are not left to mere conjecture in 
reference to the moral aspect of thunder- 
storms. The manner in which God identifies 
himself with their phenomena, as related in 
the Scriptures, distinctly proves the divine in- 
tention to produce by them such an effect 
upon the human mind as to lead men to 





* “Guilt hears appalled with deeply troubled thought, 
ane not always on the guilty head descends the fated 
ash.” THomson. 

+ A remarkable instance of providential interference in the 
dispersion of Admiral Hoche’s flect, by a terrific storm in 
Bantry Bay, on December 22, 1796, when attempting to invade 
Ireland, will never be forgotten by the Protestant people of that 
country, who have ever regarded it as a most signal and 
striking instance of the providential agency and voice of the 

mighty for the protection of his people, saying to them, as 
He did to the King of Israel of old, “ This thing is from me.” 





phenomena. 


} 
} 


Thus, the immediate and complete control | 


of the Almighty over them is shown where 
the prophet Samuel is directed by God to 
call for thunder and rain, in order to impress 
the people with a holy fear of Him and the 
authority of his prophet. This being done 
by Samuel, he is immediately answered from 
the heavens ; and it is said, ‘‘The Lord sent 
thunder and lightning that day.” Accord- 
ingly the effect produced is stated—viz., 
“* All the people feared the Lord and Samuel” 
(t Sam. xii. 17, 18). They felt at once that 
it was God who answered them from “his 
secret place of thunder,” and the moral effect 
was instantaneous as the lightning flash‘ and 
its accompanying peal. ‘True, this was an 
answer to prayer, and therefore it might be 
said by some to be a deviation from the 
general laws relating to such phenomena. 
There are no grounds whatever for such a 
supposition. The miracle consisted only in 
the adaptation of the general law to the par- 
ticular case or occasion ; it was ordinary light- 
ning and thunder, but it was used as a moral 
instrument for accomplishing God’s purpose 
towards his people at the time, assuring them 
of his presence and entire control over such 
phenomena at all times. So that in future 
they could never hear a thunder-storm with- 
out associating it with the Almighty, who 
thus proclaimed his sovereignty over it. 

On another occasion we read of the de- 
struction of the army of the Philistines by the 
same agency. When they attacked the 
people of Israel, while Samuel was engaged 
m offering burnt-offering, “the Lord thun- 
dered with a great thunder and discom- 
fited them, and they were smitten before 
Israel” (1 Sam. vii. 10). Here the same 
tremendous weapon was used by the Almighty 
without being asked for. It came asa timely 
succour to his people, preventing the possi- 
bility of their imputing it to natural causes 
only, or to chance, although it was but ordi- 
nary lightning and thunder; leading them, as 
in the other instance, to associate such occur- 
rences with the-direct agency of the Most 
High. 

But what shall be said of the grandest dis- 
play of all in which this meteor is exhibited 
in Scripture—at Mount Sinai, where the voice 
of God spoke the law in actual words of 
thunder, while the mountain burned and was 
enveloped in lightning, filling the people 
with such terror that they besought Moses 
(who himself, as the Apostle tells us, quaked 
or trembled with fear) that those words should 
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not be repeated to them, and that they should 


| haveno more mighty thunderings and voices ? 


The beautiful lines of the poet well describe 
the scene as it is given in the Scriptures :— 
“ The Lord of might, on Sinai’s brow, 
Gave forth his voice in thunder, 
While Israel lay on earth below 
Outstretched in fear and wonder. 
Beneath his feet was pitchy night, 
And at his léft hand and his right 
The rocks were rent asunder.” 


The scriptural description is plainly that 
of a thunder-storm on the rocky summit of 
Mount Sinai, accompanied by a voice which 
spoke in accents of thunder, so as to be 
heard by the people six hundred feet or 
thereabout below. 

“‘ And all the people saw the thunderings 
and lightnings, and the noise of the trumpet, 
and the mountain smoking: and when the 
people saw it, they removed, and stood afar 
off. And they said unto Moses, Speak thou 
with us, and we will hear: but let not God 
speak unto us, lest we die.” And then fol- 
lows the moral effect, “Moses said unto the 
people, Fear not” (¢.e. with a slavish terror) : 
“for God is come to prove you, and that 
his fear may be before your faces, that ye sin 
not.” 

In the recapitulation of this wonderful 
scene by Moses in Deut. v. he says, referring 
to it after he himself had repeated the ten 
commandments to them, “ These words the 
Lord spake unto all your assembly on the 
mount, out of the midst of the fire, the cloud, 
and the thick darkness, with a great voice. 
And it came to pass when ye heard the voice 
out of the midst of the darkness, for the 
mountain did burn with fire, that ye came 
near unto me, even all the heads of your 
tribes and your elders, and ye said, Behold, 
the Lord our God hath showed us his glory 
and his greatness, and we have heard his 
voice out of the midst of the fire. We have 
seen this day that God doth talk with man, 
and he liveth. Now, therefore, why should 
we die? for this great fire will consume us: 
if we hear the voice of the Lord our God 
any more, we shall die. For who is there 
of all flesh, that hath heard the voice of 


| the living God speaking out of the midst 


of the fire, and lived?” Upon this entreaty 
it was that God consented to speak to 
them no more in accents of thunder, but 
hereafter through Moses. It was, indeed, 


| the first instance, though not the last, 


where thunder and lightning were used, not 


only as accompaniments and symptoms of | 


God’s presence, but for the actual convey- 
ance of words in human language, words 
accented in thunder as a sanction to the law. 








The Apostle tells us that the law was given 
upon that occasion by the disposition or 
instrumentality ofangels. This, doubtless, was 
the case, and so far, to the attendant storm 
on Mount Sinai, angels may have been instru- 
mental. It was miraculous in its character; 
but why did the Almighty thus invest himself 
in this thunder-storm ? for thunder-storm it 
was, and not a volcanic eruption, as the 
primitive rock of the Sinaitic range proves. 
Why, but with the intention of producing a 
great moral impression upon the people, and 
teaching them, not only on that occasion, but 
for the future, that they heard the voice of 
God not in distinct accents indeed, but as a 
general testimony to his power and presence 
in the world He has created. 

In like manner did God break up and put an 
end to the bitter controversy between Job and 
his friends by a thunder-storm, out of which He 
spoke to them, It is evident this storm had 
been gradually gathering and approaching them 
while they conversed ; so much so that the sub- 
ject of thunder-storms and control over them 
was suggested, and became a chief topic in 
the address of Elihu just preceding, who most 
likely saw it approaching. Rain was probably 
the precursor of this storm. Accordingly 
Elihu says (Job xxxvi. 27), “He maketh 
small the drops of water; they pour down 
rain according to the vapour thereof.” Here 
the darkness increases, and he continues 
(ver. 32): ‘With clouds He covereth the light, 
and commandeth it not to shine by the cloud 
that cometh betwixt.” A peal of thunder is 
now heard, and he proceeds, “The noise 
thereof showeth concerning it” (24 the 
cloud). Elihu is now awe-stricken, and ex- 
claims (ch. xxxvii. 1), “At this my heart 
trembleth, and is moved out of its place.” 
Another and louder peal is heard, and he calls 
Job’s attention to it. “Hear attentively the 
noise of his voice, and the sound that goeth out 
of his mouth ;” and now a universal burst of 
thunder takes place, and Elihu, in wonder 
and admiration, exclaims, “ He directeth it 
under the whole heaven, and” (as flash suc- 
ceeds flash) “his lightning unto the ends of 
the earth.” The peals of thunder following 
the lightning are remarked. “After it,” ze. the 
lightning, “a voice roareth. He thundereth 
with the voice of his excellency, and He will 
not stay them” (.c. the lightnings) “‘when his 
voice is heard” (/.e. the thunder peal is not 
the conclusion or end of the storm, though it 
follows the lightning). 

The moral effect or conclusion produced 
on Elihu’s mind is thus described: “ Great 
things doeth He, which we cannot compre- 
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hend. With God is terrible majesty. Touch- 
ing the Almighty, we cannot find Him out: 
He is excellent in power, and in judgment, and 
in plenty of justice: He will not afflict. Men 
do therefore fear Him.” Here the Almighty 
approaches, and speaks out of the thunder- 
storm and whirlwind accompanying it, and 
breaks up the conference in a voice of thunder, 
saying, “ Who is this that darkeneth counsel 
by words without knowledge ?” and in the 
magnificent address that follows, refers to the 
subject of the storm of which they had been 
witnesses, ‘‘ Canst thou send lightnings, that 
they may goand say, Here we are?” If ever 
there was an instance of the assertion of 
his immediate control and command over 
every flash of lightning or peal of thun- 
der accompanying it in our heavens, it is 
here ; and the sublime accompaniment of the 
storm to the Almighty’s address while speak- 
ing, is sufficient evidence of the moral 
result intended to be produced, a result 
which Job himself immediately expresses 
in his never-to-be-forgotten words that follow 
the conclusion of it: “I have heard of thee 
by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye 
seeth thee” (é.¢. realises thy presence); 
“wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in 
dust and ashes.” 

There is only one more instance in which 
God’s presence is identified with the sound 
of thunder, and that is in the New Testament. 
In John xii. 29, in reply to the request 
of Jesus to his Father, “ Father, glorify thy 
name,” a voice came from heaven which 
said, “ I have both glorified it, and will glorify 
it again.” ‘This voice was spoken in accents 
of thunder. The people said it thundered, 
yet Christ himself calls it only a voice. “This 
voice,” He said, ‘“‘ came not because of me, but 
for your sakes,” z.¢.not to comfort me, but to 
convince you that I am the Christ, the Eternal 
Son of God. That this was miraculous, 
there can be no question ; but still the reply 
was given in thunder, as at Mount Sinai. 
The Jews held, indeed, that among the sundry 
and divers manners by which God spake to 
his people after the prophets had ceased to 
speak, was what they called Bathcol, or “ the 
daughter of a voice;’ and that in thus 
revealing his mind to. his people, God made 
use of an angel to do it. Hence the different 
expressions of opinion upon this occasion, 
some saying that it thundered, others that an 
angel spake to Him. Both, it is probable, 
were the truth. God the Father spake by 
the ministration of an angel, accompanied with 
thunder. The same intention or purpose 





appears here as was exhibited at Mount 
Sinai—to awe the minds of the hearers, as 
well as to call their attention to what was 
said. 

Enough, however, has been said to show 
that thunder and lightning are not only 
actually instruments of God’s power and 
providence physically, but emblems or sym- 
bols of his majesty and accompaniments of his 
glory—as St. John tells us in Revelation iv. 5 
and viii. 5, when describing heaven itself. He 
says, “There were lightnings, and thunder- 
ings, and voices, which proceeded from the 
throne of God.” 

Familiar, therefore, as we all are with a 
thunder-storm, let us not be content with 
viewing it merely in its physical or scientific 
aspect, but study to contemplate it from its 
moral and religious point of view, as specially 
connected with the presence and power and 
providence of Jehovah in our world. 

Let us also see in it a picture of that law 
of God which, though beautiful and grand, 








and holy, and just, and good in itself, is not | 


only unable to save us, but is unsparing in 
the destruction of those who trust to it as a 
covenant, As well may they commit them- 
selves bareheaded to the mercy of the 
thunder-tempest as trust to it for salvation. 
When thus used it can only condemn and de- 
stroy. The man who takes the law of Sinai 
for his hope and guide to heaven, is like the 
traveller who prefers the forked lightning for 
his guide by night instead of the soft and 
peaceful moonlight. By the works of the 
law shall no flesh be justified. The con- 
trast between the covenants of Mount Sinai 
and Mount Zion have been well shown by 
St. Paul, in Hebrews xii. 18—24. The one is 
clothed in majesty, storm and darkness, dan- 
ger and terror, insecurity and condemnation ; 
the other in calm, and peace, and brightness, 
pardonand safety. Tothis shelter the Psalmist, 
too, leads us in his inimitable picture of a 
thunder-storm in the twenty-ninth Psalm. After 
describing the thunder of the voice of God— 
as it is heard ‘‘ on many waters,’—powerful 
—full of majesty—breaking the cedars of 
Lebanon—dividing the flamesof fire—shaking 
the wilderness—making the hinds to calve— 
discovering the forests—sitting upon the floods, 
David represents God to us as closing by the 
application of this power to the salvation of 
his people. The storm rolls away, and a still 
small voice is heard. “ The Lord will give 
strength unto his people; the Lord will bless 
his people with peace.” 
J. CRAMPTON. 
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A MISSING TREASURE. 
By THE EDITOR. 
“ Where is then the blessedness ye spake of ?””—GAL. iv. 15. 
| age acral is made here after something | answers, where? It is amissing. Some 


that had gone amissing among the Gala- 
tians, and that often goes amissing still. The 
article in question is “ blessedness,” a feeling, 
or rather, a condition of delightful enjoyment, 
a serene peace and satisfaction, the normal 
condition of those who, by receiving Christ, 
obtain power to become sons of God. This 
blessedness is an element of the Christian 
life ; not. its foundation or its warrant, as is 
sometimes imagined, but rather its crown 
and glory ; like the tuft of green that crowns 
the stem of the palm-tree ; like the rich 
capital that wreathes the Corinthian column ; 
like the crown that sparkles on the brow of a 
monarch. Without this blessedness, the 
Christian is like a king without a crown; 
like a column without a capital ; like a palm- 
tree with a headless stem. In theory it is 
easy to show that no true Christian is without 
it. One who is at peace with God; one 
whose name is written with the Saviour’s 
own hand in the Book of Life ; one who is a 
true son in God’s house; one whose heart is 
ruled by the sceptre of love; one who has 
all God’s promises to cheer him here, and 
unchangeable glory for his portion hereafter— 
how can he be other than blessed? How 
delightful it must be for him to enter on 
such a life! How little disturbance ought 
the troubles of the world to give him! How 
refreshing must he feel that atmosphere of 
faith, hope, and charity in which he lives, 
and moves, and has his being! 

No doubt this is sound in theory; all 
fair reasoning establishes it; no problem in 
Euclid was ever more clearly proved, than 
that the Christian ought to be—must be 
blessed. Then, where is this blessedness? 
Does every man and woman that claims to 
be a Christian enjoy it? What proportion 
of those who attend our churches would 
claim it? How many are the faces that are 
radiant with it? How many the eyes that 
sparkle with it? How many the tempers 
that are sweetened by it? One in ten? 
Hardly. One in twenty? Doubtful. One in 
thirty? ‘That, perhaps, may be about the 
proportion. Then, what has become of it in 
the case of all the rest? Where is Solomon’s 
crown—the crown with which his mother 
crowned him in the day of his espousals, in 
the day of the gladness of his heart? Echo 





never heard of it, never knew that for every 
Christian there was such a crown. Others 
did wear it once, but it has slipped away, 
and somehow they did not miss it, and they 
have not thought of making inquiry for it. 
Strange indifference ! Something must be 
far wrong, if, professing to be Christ’s, you 
know nothing of this blessedness. If your 
religion has no brightness, no radiance, no 
power to soothe your sorrows, no charm to 
lighten your burdens and your crosses ; if it 
be only a bridle to restrain you, a chain to 
bind you, a clog to sober you, either it is not 
Christ’s religion at all, or it is but a muti- 
lated form of it—like one of those broken 
columns in the cemetery that mark a life cut 
short before it has attained its ornament and 
its crown. 

This blessedness can have its source only 
in God; but we find it dispensed at various 
places, and by sundry channels. Of these 
the following are probably the chief: the 
cross of Christ, the throne of grace, the wells 
of salvation, the ways of Christian good- 
doing, and, lastly, the top of Mount Pisgah, 
with its view of the Promised Land. 

1. We speak first of the blessedness which 
is the root of the whole—that which springs 
up at the cross of Christ. The doctrine of 
the cross is as simple as it is glorious. 
“ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us, that the 
blessing of Abraham might come upon the 
Gentiles through Jesus Christ, that we might 
receive the promise of the Spirit through 
faith.” There is a double benefit to be got 
at the cross—a curse removed, a blessing 
conferred. The same work that atones for 
guilt, provides also for the welcome and 
restoration of the guilty. At the cross we 
see]the double transaction completed. We 
see everything done that was needed to 
atone for guilt, and we see everything done 
that was needed to secure the acceptance 
and everlasting happiness of the guilty. We 
see the Elect of heaven suffering for the 
elect of earth ; we see One standing for 
many ; the Just One bearing the sin and 
suffering the stripes of the unjust. But is 
the cross to us only a sight, a spectacle? If 
so, it may indeed excite our emotion, but it 
will bring us no blessing. If we gaze on the 
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cross with no other feelings even than those 
with which, for example, Moses in the desert 
gazed on the burning bush, it will drop no 
dew on our parched souls, it will distil no 
blessedness upon us. For the secret of 
blessedness at the cross is to feel your per- 
sonal interest in the great transaction there. 
It is to be able, in reference to the purpose 
of it, to use the words, “For me.” When 
an eager group is watching a shipwrecked 
vessel from the shore, it is a stirring thing 
for them to see the lifeboat plunge into the 
breakers, and a dozen fearless hearts pull 
bravely for the wreck. But the boat has 
another interest for the drenched and bat- 
tered men that are clinging so desperately 
to the rigging ; it is more than a spectacle to 
them ; it comes for their salvation. And so, 
if we would know the infinite sweetness 
which the cross brings, we must strive to 
realise our personal interest in it. It ig not 
enough to say that Christ died for sinners ; 
we must try to feel, He died for us, He died 
for me. It was thus the apostles brought 
home the transaction in the streets of Jeru- 
salem on the day of Pentecost. ‘ Unto you, 
first, Gog, having raised up his Son Jesus, 
hath sent Him to bless you, in turning away 
every one of you from his iniquities.” 

Let us exercise our hearts then in thinking 
how all. that was done on the cross was done 
for us. ‘Try to let your eye meet Christ’s 
eye. Is it hard to catch, or does it convey 
nothing from his heart when you feel that it 
rests upon you? Qn the contrary, has it not 
been searching for you, and does it not rest 
on you with a yearning look that seems to say 
that his whole heart is flowing towards you ? 
All the love that was in that pierced heart 
flows out through these eyes upon you. All 
the grace that was poured into these lips, all 
the love and mercy of the deeds of kindness 
done by these outstretched hands, the influ- 
ence of all the holy prayers that rose from 
that pure breast comes, as you look, upon 
your soul. Was there ever such a glorious 
transaction? You have touched the hem of 
his garment, and are made whole. You feel 
the place where you stand to be holy ground. 
You believe now in the forgiveness of sin, the 
reconciliation of the Father, the restoration 
of your lost inheritance. You feel that to 
all who grasp this Saviour, death is destroyed, 
with all deadly and terrible things, and life 
eternal comes in its room. The winter is 
past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers 
appear on the earth, the time of the singing 
of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in the land. Spikenard and saffron, 


incense, myrrh, and aloes, with all the chief 
spices, fill the air with their odours. A 
heavenly balm seems to distil on your soul, 
and something of heaven’s own spirit of love 
and peace to stir in your heart; and all sin 
and violence and impurity are odious ; and 
all love and goodness and holiness are beau- 
tiful in your eyes. Such is the blessedness 
that faith tastes as often as it makes its pil- 
grimage to the cross. 

2. Another scene of this blessedness is the 
throne of grace. It is distant but a step 
from the cross ; we hardly need to leave the 
one in order to reach the other. It is the 
cross that gives its gracious character to the 
throne, that takes off its hard look as the 
mere symbol of divine order and majesty, 
and surrounds it with its winning radiance. 
The throne of grace is the chamber of busi- 
ness, so to speak, where all that has been 
secured for us at the cross is turned as we 
need it into daily bread and daily blessing. 
It is the bank of the kingdom where the 
notes and letters of credit obtained at the 
cross are converted as we need them into 
solid gold. Here, above the mercy-seat, we 
find a reconciled God, stretching out to us 
the golden sceptre, and inviting us in words 
more royal than those of Ahasuerus, “ What 
|is thy request, and what is thy petition, and 
it shall be given unto thee”—not merely to 
the half, but to the whole of the kingdom. 
And here, at the right hand of the throne, is 
the High Priest touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities, who was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin. What more 
could we wish to make us feel at home; to 
induce us to open our hearts in perfect con- 
fidence, .to unbosom all our griefs and tell 
all our wants? What a soothing atmosphere 
is here! When we enter into the spirit of 





grace that radiates from the throne, when 
these hearts utter their rejoicing and their 
thanks without obstruction and without re- 
serve, how delicious is the repose, the sense 
of all being well! We may have approached 
heated and excited, like a bird that has been 
beating up against the storm, with ruffled 
plumage, fluttering breast and weary wing ; 


spirit composed, our heart delightfully calm. 
We wonder that we should not have gone 
oftener to the spot where such dew distils. 
We feel as if we could face any of life's 
battles, now that, when the conflict is over, 
we have such fountains and palm-trees to lie 
| down by. Like Jacob at Bethel, we feel 





calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of frank- | 
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the: scene, when we open our hearts to the | 


we come away with plumage trimmed, our | 
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that the roughest bed and the hardest pillow | | 
are delightful beyond expression, since a 
ladder goes up from the spot to heaven, 
and the angels of God are ascending and de- 
scending upon it. 

3. Let us pass to another of the scenes 
of this blessedness—the wells of salvation. 
“With joy,” says the prophet, “shall ye 
draw water from the wells of salvation.” It 
is an expressive name fir the Christian ordi- 
nances when they are replenished with the | 
blessing of the Spirit. Even the simple read- 
ing of the Bible often brings it. I knew, 
in Edinburgh, a plain old woman from the | 
Highlands, who did nothing all day long but 
read her large-print New Testament. As 
sure as you entered her room you found her | 
with her book on her knee. There were | 
young people around her, with their frivolous | 
magazines, disposed to make mirth of her, 
but nothing could change her habit. Was it 
drivelling folly that made her cling so con- | 
stantly to that stained and greasy volume, or 
was it not the experience of the blessedness 
it brought to her? Did she not find in every 
page some grains of the finest of the wheat ? 
Were not the bridegroom’s lips ever dropping 
like the honeycomb? Did she not read in 
all her favourite texts the dear pledges of 
the love of God, assurances that when the 
earthly home should be dissolved, she should 
have a building of God, an house not made | 
with hands, eternal in the heavens? What | 
happiness, too, do many find in the house of | 
God! And what quintessence of happiness 
at the Lord’s table! They are satisfied. 
They kave nothing more to desire, Their | 
souls are filled as with marrow and fatness, | 
They sit under his shadow with great delight, | 
and his fruit is sweet to their taste. The | 
Father and the Son come unto them, and | 
manifest themselves to them in another way 
than to the world. The thought that they | 
are the objects of infinite grace and infinite | 
love leaves nothing more to be wished. 
“What shall we then say to these things? | 
If God be for us, who can be against us ? | 
He that spared not his own Son, but gave 
Him up for us all, how shall He not with | 
Him also freely give us all things ?” | 

4. But blessedness does not consist simply 
in receiving, nor in luxuriating on what we 
have received. ‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” The lepers of Samaria, when 
they had satisfied their own wants, were eager 
to inform the starving city of their discovery, 
and poor outcasts though they were, doubt- 
less enjoyed the sight of others eating and 
drinking to their hearts’ content, even more 
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| admiration in upon ourselves. 


| such a deed! 
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than tliey enjoyed their own share of the 
| feast. There is a special purity in the happi- 
ness of good-doing, pevvided! it rouses no 
selfcomplacent feeling, does not turn our 
To be the 
means of arresting a stream of earthly misery, 
and restoring heart and hope to a broken, 
despairing fellow-pilgrim ; better still, to in- 
troduce some troubled heart to the joys of 
faith, and get it to share the peace of be- 
lieving ; what a heavenly feeling accompanies 
And it is a peculiarly Christ- 
like feeling. The joy of imparting to others 
was emphatically the cause of Aés blessed- 
ness—healing the sick, cleansing the lepers, 
casting out devils, and raising the dead. 
Whoever follow in his footsteps share in his 
blessedness ; the sunshine which they intro- 
duce into the hearts of others is reflected 
back into their own. 

5. Lastly, we note the blessedness often to 
be found on the top of Pisgah. It is that 
mountain on the border land, from which, 
with Moses, we may view the Land of Pro- 
mise, and feast our eyes on the coming glories 
of the everlasting home. When all is gloomy 
elsewhere, all is bright on the top of Pisgah. 
When there are storms on the one side of 
Jordan, there is sweet repose on the other. 
And is it not blessed to gaze across, and sur- 
vey the goodly land? ‘To take your Bible, 
and read one by one the passages where you 
are carried beyond the veil? ‘To open it at 
the fourteenth of John, and read of the 
many mansions in the Father’s house, and 


receive you to myself?” Then to pass to 
the eighth of Romans, and view creation de- 
livered from the bondage of corruption, and 
the redeemed reposing in the unchangeable 
love of their Redeemer? Then pausing at 
| the twelfth chapter of Hebrews, glance at the 
| general assembly and church of the first- 


born that are written in heaven, and the new | 


and the in- 





the pases ry Zion, 


numerable company of angels, ‘and the spirits | 


of just men made perfect, and God the Judge 
New 








Covenant ? 
John in Patmos, and, caught up to the third 
heaven, listen to the voice of its harpers and 
singers, and join in spirit in the Halleluiahs 
of the redeemed ? 
years more and we shall be there! Through 
the wilderness, over the Jordan, past the 
judgment-seat; dressed in the white robes, 
singing Halleluiahs, the Lamb in the midst 
of the throne feeding us, and leading us by 
living fountains of water ! 








| ° ° ° 
| the blessed promise, ‘‘ I will come again and | 


Lastly, to take our place beside | 
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Where is then all this blessedness? How 
are we to account for its rarity? Are there 
any to whom the idea of it is utterly strange ? 
Have you never heard of it? Yet surely it 
was included in the angels’ song, surely it was 
manifested in the Saviour’s life, surely it was 
purchased by the Saviour’s death. If any 
have never heard: of it before, behold we 
bring you now the tidings of this great joy ! 
Seek, and ye shall find. Would only that 
all who name the name of Christ, were so 
conspicuous for it that their very look would 
prove an attraction to all the world—a 
token that it was good to be of their com- 
pany. 

Stranger still, have any who once enjoyed 





deprive them of all peace till it should be 
recovered. Have you forsaken the cross, or | 
gone thither with unmoved, unexercised 
hearts? Have you been in an indifferent 
mood at the throne of grace? Have you 
forgot how to draw living water from the 
wells of salvation? Have you turned weary | 
in well-doing, or found it too great a trouble | 
to climb the steeps of Pisgah? But do you 
not see what jewels you have been losing, 
how bare and impoverished your spirit is, 
under all these changes? Turn then, and 
make sure of your missing treasures; con- 
fessing past remissness, ask that the sun may 
shine out on you as in former days; so that 
neither you nor any interested in your welfare 


this blessedness lost it? One would think | may ever again have cause to ask, “ Where 
the loss must distress them so terribly as to | is then the blessedness ye spake of ?” 





GOOD-BYE. 


OOD-BYE, good-bye, it is the sweetest blessing 
That falls from mortal lips on mortal ear, 
The weakness of our human love confessing, 
The promise that a love moré strong_is near— 
May God be with you! 


Why do we say it when the tears are starting ? 
Why must a word so sweet bring only pain ? 
Our love seems all-sufficient till the parting, 
And then we feel it impotent and vain— 
May God be with you! 


Oh, may He guide and bless and keep you ever, 
He who is strong to battle with your foes ; 
Whoever fails, His love can fail you never, 
And all your need He in His wisdom knows— 
May God be with you ! 


Better than earthly presence, e’en the dearest, 
Is the great blessing that our partings bring ; 
For in the loneliest moments God is nearest, 
And from our sorrows heavenly comforts spring, 
If God be with us. 


Good-bye, good-bye, with latest breath we say it, 
A legacy of hope, and faith, and love ; 
Parting must come, we cannot long delay it, 
But, one in Him, we hope to meet above, 
If God be with us. 





Good-bye—'tis all we have for one another, 
Our love, more strong than death, is helpless still; 
For none can take the burden from his brother, 
Or shield, except by prayer, from any ill— 
May God be with you! 
J. BESEMERES. 









































“ GOOD-BYE.” 
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CHARACTERS I’VE MET. 


By A RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 


vVI.—“ THE RASPER.” 


| that he is a Rasper?” 


| for a good deal of obloquy, especially as he is 
_ disposed to be rather high-handed in carrying 


C$ first going into my district, a friend | and what’s more there ain’t many hereabout as 


who was kindly doing what he could to | 
“ put me into the ways” of the neighbourhood, | 
strongly recommended me to make the ac- 
quaintance of one of its notabilities known as 
“*the Rasper.” | 

“ But who is the Rasper ?” I asked. 

“ Well, that might be a difficult question to 
answer fully,” replied my friend ; “ but what- | 
ever else he may be, he is a man who, as he 
would say, can put you up to a good many 
‘wrinkles’ concerning those you will be going 
among. He is a rough sort of customer, but 
tolerably educated, shrewd and observant, 
and with a knowledge of the poor of the 
district such as is possessed by no other man, 
not even excepting the relieving officer.” 

“And how may he obtain this special 


“ As owner of the largest tenement street 
in the district, and rent collector to several 
others,” was the answer. 

* Oh, I see,” I said, “and it is as a landlord 


“Ves, he has that reputation,” answered 
my friend, “but I don’t think he is so black 
as he is painted. The fact is, he is, or at any 
rate attempts to be, a reformer, and, as is 
generally the case with reformers, he comes in 


out his reforms.” 

““What is his particular line of reform?” 
was my next question. 

“Well, the general reform of his tenants,” 
was the reply. ‘“ He tries to make them 
more orderly and cleanly and less drunken, | 
and he certainly has effected considerable im- | 
provement among them.” | 

A little further conversation convinced me | 
that the Rasper would be a valuable ally, 
and I therefore resolved to act upon my 
friend’s advice, and seek his acquaintance. 
Before doing so, however, I thought I would 
feel my way concerning him among the poor 





was talking to an old odd-job labourer, who 
had lived many years in the district, I 
asked,— 

** Do you know the Rasper ?” 

“Do I know the Rasper !” he exclaimed ; 
“which I should rather think I did! There 
ain’t many hereabout that don’t know him, 

III. nis. 











he don’t know.” 

“What sort of a man is he ?” 

** Well, there’s them as say he’s a bad sort, 
but I should only call him a werry rum sort,” 
answered the old man, “ one of the you-never- 


| know-how-to-have-em sort. In a general way, 
| he’s the sort of feller as people say would make 


beef-tea out of paving stones, or skin a flea for 
the hide and fat, and yet he’ll often do a good 
turn for those as he’s lost money by. I have 
known him to put his hand in his pocket to help 
others, to a tune that would have made some 
of those who set up for being extra-generous 
churchwardens open their eyes. He’sa feller 
as has got on in the world. I can remember 
him well enough when he wasn’t the Rasper ; 
cos why, because he hadn't any houses of his 
own to be a Rasper over, and no one would a’ 
trusted him to collect a week’s rent for them, 
for at that time he’d a precious soon melted 
it in drink.” 

‘Then he must be a reformed character ?” 
I said. 

“ Conwerted, as they call ’em,” said the old 
labourer. ‘Not as he sets up as the con- 
werted this or that, and goes a-preaching ; 
but, all the same, he is conwerted from what 
he was, and a werry good thing it’s been for 
him every way—there ain’t no better thing for 


any one than being conwerted, if there ain’t | 


no sham about it.” 
“But what was he before his conversion ?” 





I asked, seeing that my informant showed a | 


tendency to wander from the point in hand. 
“‘ Well, sir, meaning no harm to him, and 
at the same time not to put too fine a point 


upon it, he was half travelling chair-caner 
o - 3 


half broken-down fighting man, and all lush- 
ington—drunken, you know. He got into 
some trouble over a drinking bout, and swore 


off the drink, and from going to teetotal | 


meetin’s, he got going to chapel meetin’s and 
prayer meetin’s and the like, and so things 
went on till he was conwerted.” 

From this man and others I heard suffi- 
cient of the Rasper’s ways and appearance to 
be able to recognise him, when at a later date 
I one day met him in the street. He looked 
a man of about fifty, was of middle stature, 
squarely and strongly built, with grizzled hair 
worn rather long, piercing grey eyes, regular 
features, set, however, in a hard and austere 
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expression, while the whole countenance was 
overspread with a cadaverous hue which was 
partly natural, partly resulting from a bluish 
black tinge arising from constant shaving. He 
was clad in a suit of dark grey tweed, that in 
addition to being well worn was plentifully 
besplashed with whitewash and mortar, and 
this latter circumstance, combined with his 
having some planed boards under his arm, 
and a rule sticking from his coat pocket, suf- 
ficiently indicated that he was in the habit of 
working at the repairs of his own houses. 

“Looking them up then?” he said, after 
we had exchanged “ good days.” 

“ Yes,” I answered, briefly. 


“ Ah, well, more power to you; but it’s | 


stony ground here, eh ?” 

“‘T am afraid it is rather,” I answered. 

“T know it is,” he said, “ but you-mustn’t 
be discouraged. It is a good fight, and you 
mustn’t be as the children of Ephraim in it.” 

I did not at the moment catch his allu- 
sion, and seeing this he quoted, “ ‘ The chil- 
dren of Ephraim, being armed, and carrying 
bows, turned back in the day of battle,’— 
Psalms the seventy-eighth, and ninth verse.” 

“JT should certainly not turn back,” I 
said; ‘‘and indeed I have good hope of being 
able to make progress in my work—only you 
see,” I added, “I know very little of the 
people here yet.” 

“ And I know a great deal of them,” he 
said, with a certain grim significance. 

“Tn that case then, I would like to have 
the advantage of a little talk with you,” I 
said, boldly striking in for my desired oppor- 
tunity of becoming better acquainted with 
him. 

“Well, if I was given to palaver,” he 
answered, “I might say that I didn’t see 
what advantage you could gain from a talk 
with a humble individual like me, but I’m 
not one of that sort, I’m more the other way. 
I’m upright and down straight, say what I 
mean, and don’t pretend to be more humble 
than I am. A talk with me zw#// be an ad- 
vantage to you. You're a young hand here- 
about, and I’m an old ’un. I’ve lived in the 
thick of those you’ll mostly be working among, 
and I’ve pretty good eyes and ears, and have 
kept ’em pretty well open. It’s very well to 
pity the poor, and, mind you, I can pity ’em ; 
ay, even when I know that about ’em as 
gives me the right to blame as well as pity, 
but at the same time it don’t do to be a/ pity, 
and what’s more important still, it don’t do to 
be all belief—you’ll know that, I suppose ?” 

I knew, I said, that it was unhappily a 
fact that you could not always rely upon the 





truthfulness of the tales of distress told to 
you by the poor. 

“Not always!” he said, with a slight 
laugh ; “seldom, I should say; it’s more a 
question of how many grains of salt you are 
to take ’em with than of salt or no salt. 
Meaning no disrespect to you, there are 
plenty of ’em hereabout that would buy and 
sell you any morning; but you ask any of 
‘em whether they think they could get round 
me. 
‘em as well as they know themselves,—better, 
you may say, sometimes; for I know what 
they are when they don’t know themselves— 


| when they are in drink, which is as often as 





they can get the chance with a good many 
of ’em; I could sort ’em out into lots for you, 
pretty much as a fruiterer might fruits. ‘The 
poor as their poverty ts their misfortune, and 
the poor as their poverty is their fault ; the 
lazy poor, and the hard-working poor; the 
drunken poor, and the sober poor; the 
honest poor, and the dishonest ; the canting 
poor, and the straight-for’ard poor; the poor 
as ’as always been poor, and the poor as have 
seen better days; and the poor—if you can 
understand me—as ain’t really poor, though 
they look so. If I couldn’t put you up toa 
thing or two to help you with your work, it 
would be a pity; and I’m quite willing to do 
so, just because I should like to help you 
with your work ; so give me a call whenever 
you like.” 

I would take an early opportunity of doing 
so, I said ; and then parted with him for the 
time being, feeling that I had come across a 
character. 

The streets for which the Rasper was 
collector were of course situated in the “low” 
quarter, and in fact made up a considerable 
proportion of that quarter. In some of them 
the dangerous classes were mingled with the 
merely poor, while the poor, as might be 
gathered from the above-quoted remarks of 
the Rasper, were a very “ mixed” lot. In all 
of them there was terrible overcrowding, and 
the diseases more particularly incidental to 
overcrowding were at all times rife in them. 
Outwardly they looked dirty and dismal; 
there was often street rows in them; and 
altogether they were the kind of street that, 
generally speaking, are avoided by all save 
their inhabitants, and those whom unavoid- 
able business engagements took into it. The 
Rasper lived in the particular street that was 
his own property ; residing in a corner house, 
larger than the others, and having in the rear 
a yard of considerable dimensions, in which 
was stored building materials. That a man 





Why, bless you, sir, I know most of | 
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who, there was no doubt, could well afford to 
live in a better neighbourhood, should volun- 
tarily take up his residence in such a street, 
was to many a matter of surprise ; but what 
others thought a piece of eccentricity or mere 
miserliness on the part of the Rasper, was 
really a wise proceeding, from a business 
point of view, as his success in the manage- 
ment of the property was in great measure | 
attributable to -his living on the spot. The | 
front room of the ground-floor of his house | 
was fitted up as a sort of office, and it was in | 
this apartment that I found him on making | 
my promised call one evening some three 
weeks after the date of my first meeting 
him. 

“You've looked me up, then,” he said, 
placing a chair for me on one side of a small 





office table, and seating himself at the oppo- | 
| from me, paying two shillings a week for it. 
He could 


site side. 

“ Yes,” I said ; and then there was a short 
silence, which was broken by his saying, in a 
meditative tone,— 

“It’s been in my mind, sir, since I saw 
you last, that you would think, from what I 
said then, that I was very hard; that, instead 
of wishing to help you in your work, I was 
trying to stand between you and the poor by 
making out that they were bad and un- 
deserving. I know,” he went on, stopping 
me by a gesture as I was about to speak, 
“that many do think me hard, and perhaps I 
am; and yet, goodness knows, I shouldn’t 
be, and don’t mean to be. If I was wilfully | 
hard on the poor, or even on the wicked, I 
would be as bad as the servant in the | 
parable, who, when his master had forgiven | 
him his debt, went and took his fellow- | 
servant by the throat, saying, ‘ Pay me that | 
thou owest. A heavy debt of sin has been | 
forgiven me. I have been as wicked in my 
day, I dare say, as any in this neighbour- 
hood ; and that I am not so now is God’s | 
special grace, not my special deserving. 
But then, sir, you remember there is the 
other parable of the wheat and the tares, 
and if in this case I point out to you the 
tares, as we may call ’em, it is not to advise 
you to pass them by without trying to change 
their nature, but only that you may not be 
taken at a disadvantage. It may sound hard 
to say it, but it zs true—only too true—that 
among the people of quarters like this there 
are a lot of drunken, lazy, canting ones, who 
are always on the look-out for charity. 
Their first idea, on getting wind of any one 
like yourself, is—tickets. Bread tickets, coal 
tickets, clothing tickets, tea-party tickets, 
blanket tickets, or any other ticket they can 





|’em, have devoured all that there is to give.” 
| of things is too true,” 


| of it,” he said ; 


| a stretch is the most he’ll work ; he wants the 


| when he really can’t get ‘lumping’ work, and 


| the house, march into the room, and find the 


| a mouthful of food in the house. 


lay hold of. All is fish that comes to their 
net; and they will tell any lies, or profess 
themselves anything, to net any fish, how- 
ever small. Now, it is some of them that I 
would warn you against ; and I think it right 
to stand in their way: it is really doing them 
good, if you look at it judgmatically, and, 
what’s of more consequence, it is doing a 
service to those who are really needful and 
deserving, and who, not being so forward as | 
the others, are very often not found out till | 
it is too late—till the black gang, as I call 


your picture of the state 
I said. 

“ T’ve no doubt you have had experience | 
but just let me give you an | 
illustration of it in my own line. A man 
with a wife and three children rents a room 


** Unfortunately, 


have a little second room for | 
another shilling a week, but he won’t take it; | 
and so they all pig together in the single | 
apartment, eating, sleeping, and living in it. | 
That, of course, would be very hard lines on | 
them if it was a case of sheer necessity, but it 
isn’t; it’s a case of drink before everything. | 
That fellow can earn as much as eight or ten 
shillings a day, ‘lumping.’ I don’t say he can 
do it every day, but he wouldn’t if he could ; 
for when he has a chance for a regular spell for 
a week or two he won't take it ; three days at 


rest of the week for drinking ; ; and if at times, 


he and his family are at starvation point, you | 
were to offer him ordinary labouring at three 
shillings a day, he’d only swear at you. I’ve 
tried him, Well, this fellow gets three or four 
weeks behind with his rent. I go down to 


wife and children there, dirty and in rags, 
looking more than half starved, and without 
‘ I’ve come 
for my rent,’ is my salute, ‘and I mean to 
have it.’ ‘I haven’t got it,’ she says; ‘I can 
assure you that the children and I have 
scarcely had bit or sup in our lips these three 
days past.’ ‘I dare say not,’ I answer, ‘all 
the more shame to that precious husband of 
yours ; it’s a scandal that he should be allowed 
to starve you as he does; I shall have to put 
the relieving officer on to him, if you don’t ; 
however, that isn’t the thing just now, I want 
my rent.’ ‘Well, but you can’t get blood 
froma stone,’ she whimpers. ‘Oh yes, I can 
out of some stones,’ I answer; ‘when I get 
hold of the sort of stone that can bleed freely | | 
for drink, I'll make them bleed for rent, or | 
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I'll crush them. Just you tell your stone of 
a husband that if some of the arrears arn’t 
paid off by to-morrow night, and all of ’em 
within a week, I'll seize-what traps you have 
got, though they are only fit for firewood, and 
turn you out; and tell him, too, that whether 
he pays the rent or not, I'll put those on to 
him that will lay him by the heels, if he 
doesn’t look better after these children.” 

“‘ Now, any outsider hearing this,” the Rasper 
went on, “would say how hard I was; and 
the insiders would of course cry ditto to any 
extent ; but the one party would speak with- 
out knowing, and the other without caring, 
what the circumstances of the case were. To 


| my own thinking I acted not only justly, but 


wisely. I knew that the fellow had spent 
five or six shillings in the public-house the 
night before, and that there was two or three 
weeks’ work for him at good pay if he 
liked to stick to it, instead of only going for 


| one half of the week, just to earn enough to 
| go on the drink for the other half; and so I | 


put the screw on—tight. 
got my rent. 
out for not paying rent he would have a bad 
chance of getting in anywhere else hereabout ; 
for it is reckoned that if I can’t make people 
pay no one else can. However, that is 
neither here nor there just now. Another of 
my tenants is a widow, who supported her- 
self and a little girl by needlework, and her 
rent got into arrear about the same time. 
Knowing she was a decent body, I let it run 
about six weeks before I called, and then I 
found her unable to work, through having got 
her right hand poisoned, and she and her child 
in a state of dire distress. She burst out crying 
when she saw me; but I soon put her mind 
at ease as to the rent, and—well, I took care 
that she didn’t at any rate want for bread 
till she was able to work again; and when 
she was able, I let her start unburdened to 
the extent of drawing my pen through her 
arrears of rent.” 

“That was very good of you,” I said. 

“It is very good of you to say so,” he 
said ; “ but I didn’t mention it in the way of 
sounding my own praise ; what I wanted to 
lead up to is this, that if I wasn’t hard with 
the likes of the fellow I spoke of first, I 
shouldn’t have it in my power to be easy with 
the like of the poor widow. Not to be hard 
with such as him comes to pretty much like 
robbing such as her. That’s the line you 
should go on in your work, so far as any 
giving or recommending for gifts is concerned. 
You wouldn’t get at people as easily as if you 


The result was, I 


gave tickets freely and no questions asked, | 





He knew that if I turned him | 





and you wouldn’t hear so many professions 
of repentance, or get so much eye and lip 
service, but you would do more and better 
real work for all that. There is nothing 
stands more in the way of spreading religious 
feeling and knowledge among the very poor, 
and the classes whom we may call our home 
heathens, than the fact that they see that the 
canters amongst them get the lion’s share 
of the charity that is generally associated, 
directly or indirectly, with religious visiting. 
It not merely stands in the way, it gives rise 
to a feeling of bitterness against religion, as 
you would know if you could hear the remarks 
about it that I do. To you it may seem a 
very worldly sort of thing to say, but a 
visitor to get along well with such people as 
the bulk of my tenants ought to strike them 
‘as a knowing customer,’ one who, as they 
would say, knows the ropes, can ‘spot’ a 
canter at sight, and show genevally that it is 
difficult to ‘ have’ him.” 

I could quite understand that, I said; 
and, for my own part, would be disposed to 
go more or less upon the principle of being, 
as he put it, “hard”—not unmercifully, but 
judiciously, hard—with any who I had reason 
to suppose were undeserving. 

“ Well, the more you go upon it the better,” 
he said somewhat grimly; and then, by way 
of carrying on the conversation, I asked,— 

“ How long may you have lived in this 
district ?” 

“All my life here and hereabout,” he 
answered. “I was born and brought up in 
the district, scamped about it when I was a 
scamp, and continued to live in it after I was, 
through God’s goodness, brought to be some- 
thing better than a scamp. My father was a 
respectable mechanic in the neighbourhood. 
He gave me a good education for one in our 
rank of life, and would have given me a good 
trade, and made a man of me if I would have 
let him. But I went other ways than those 
he wanted to lead me in. I chose bad com- 


pany, and was soon as bad as the worst of || 


them, and took a pride in being so, though it 
caused my poor father to hang his head 
among his shopmates and neighbours, and 
made my mother grey-haired before her time ; 
but, thank the Lord—and there is nothing in 
all his goodness to me that I am more truly 
thankful for—they were both spared long 
enough to see me another and a better man 
than the one that had caused them such 
grief. When I was about thirty years of age— 
and that is something like twenty years ago 
now, for I went to the bad when I was a 
mere boy, and as a blackguard was old at 
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thirty—one of my companions in evil was 
killed on the spot in a drunken brawl, and 
his death was to be the means destined to 
bring me to a new life. I saw him half an 
hour after he was dead, and as I looked upon 
him I felt for the first time what a lost sinner 
Iwas. It rushed upon me all in an instant, 
and I can assure you I feared and trembled. 
There lay his body, I thought to myself, but 
where was his soul, struck down unprepared 
as hehad been? Such as he had been I was, 
and his case might have been mine, for I had 
been in scores of such brawls. I shuddered at 
the thought ; I scarcely know howI got home ; 
but when, at last, I found myself alone in the 
miserable garret which was my lodging at 


| that time, I locked myself in, and, falling on 


my knees, prayed as fervently, I should think, 
as any alarmed sinner could pray ; and thank- 
ful indeed I was then to think that when a 
boy I had been taught to pray. Zhe prayer 
—the Lord’s Prayer—came back to me as 


| freshly as in my school days; and, oh! how 


I did pray, ‘Deliver me from evil! Deliver 
me from evil!’ and, all praise be to Him that 
can deliver from evil, I saw my Saviour, and 
I was delivered.” 

He had spoken with a fervour that at this 
point left him breathless, but, presently re- 
covering himself, he went on in a calmer tone. 

“ Of course, there was a bit of a tussle over 
breaking with my companions. They jeered, 
as I dare say I should have done before grace 
was given to me; but I didn’t mind that. I 
held fast to that which was good myself, and, 
what was more, I tried to induce them to 
seek that which is good too; and I’m only 
sorry to say that I tried in vain—that they 
would not turn from their wickedness and 
live. Up to that time I had been making a 
sort of pretence of working as a travelling 
chair-caner, but now, I determined to look 
out for some steady work, and the first job I 
got was to help in the repair of some houses 
in a neighbouring street, and that gave me a 
start as a builder’s labourer. Well, one winter, 
when trade was slack and I was out of work, 
I met the man who had given me my first job, 
and asked him if he couldn’t give me.some- 
thing to do about his houses. He was afraid 
he would soon have to be looking for some- 
thing to do for himself, he answered, and 
then, seeming to be downhearted and glad 
of any one to tell his troubles to, he went on 
to say that he had put all his savings into the 
purchase of those houses, not knowing at 
that time how very bad a neighbourhood it 
was—that he could get scarcely any rent out 
of the tenants, and was pretty near ruined. 





“*T would get rent out of ’em if they were 
my houses,’ I said. 

“* How would you do it?’ he asked. 

“<*Well, I would get it any way,’ I said ; 
and, to make short of this part of the story, 
the end of it was, he gave me the job to 
collect his rents, and I did it in such a style 
that after giving me a stiff commission he 
had as much again for himself as he had been 
able to get before.” 

“And what was the secret of your suc- 
cess P” I asked. 

‘“There warn’t much secret about it; I 
knew most of the tenants and their ways and 
means. Where it was a case of could pay 
but wouldn’t, I brought their nose to the 
grindstone with a firm hand; in most such 
cases it was only a matter of doing with less 
drink, and I used to think, ‘ The less drink you 
have, my beauties, the better for you; so 
here goes for a good tight turn of the screw 
on you.’ I would go to them and say, ‘ Now, 
look here, it’s no use you trying to play off 
any of your hankey-pankey tricks on me. I 
know my way about as well as you do. 





You | 


work at such a thing, and earn so much, or | 


can earn it if you like to work regularly ; 
and you can pay your rent, and you must, 
and no mistake about it.’ 


Knowing my cus- | 


tomers well, I could generally tell when there | 
would be an attempt to shoot the moon, as | 
they say ; and I used to be on the look-out | 


for it, and in most cases managed to stop it. 
If they did succeed in running the blockade 
with me, I could generally find them out and 
make it warm for them ; in short, one way and 
another, I made not paying so unpleasant to 
such gentry that they used to pay as being 
the lesser of two evils. Other landlords, hear- 
ing of my success, gave me their collecting to 
do, and the more I had the easier it was to 
do in proportion, for then the cut-and-run 


sort often found it a case of out of the frying- | 


pan into the fire, giving me the slip in one 


place only to find themselves under me in | 


another, for you see people of this class must 
move in a very limited circle. This street 
that I live in was the worst paying one in 
all the neighbourhood. ‘The fact was, the 
roughs had stormed the garrison, and not only 
wouldn’t pay rent, but were given to knock- 
ing about those who went to ask them for it, 
and to pretty well tearing the houses to pieces. 
So bad was the property that some of the 
owners of it actually kept out of the way 
altogether, to avoid having to pay rates on it. 
I knew that most of them would be only too 
glad to get rid of it at any price, and as it struck 
me I could manage it, I went in for buying 
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it up by degrees after my collecting business | «A doctor living in this street!” I ex- 
had grown to be large enough to enable me | claimed, in surprise. ; 

to save money out of it. When I did get | “Yes,” he answered, “ a regularly trained, 
hold of the property, my first step towards | diploma’d doctor, and a clever one too, I 


reclaiming it was to come to live in it—sort | have heard other doctors say—one that 


of carrying the war into the enemies’ country, | might have been keeping his carriage but 
you know.” | for the drink, which has dragged him down 


“Tt must have been a rather unpleasant | ; tin 
| I let him have a garret at a shilling a week, 


| position for you at first?” I said. 





| a little” slanging. 





“Tt was—very unpleasant,” he answered 


| emphatically, “and the gang did all they 


could to make my quarters ‘hot’ for me; 


but I stood my ground, and drove them out | 


in the long-run, for my main object with 
them was not to make them pay, but to get 
rid of them. Before I had been there a 
week, I found one gentleman walking off 
with a grate on his shoulder to sell it for old 
iron. I followed him, collared him myself, 
and stuck to him till I found a policeman, 
when I gave him into custody, and got him 
amonth’s imprisonment. I prosecuted others 
for performances of the same kind, and what 
with this, and their knowing that I knew 
from of old the games that many of them 
were up to, they were led to make discretion 
the better part of valour, and beat a retreat. 
They are a queer enough lot that live in the 
street now, but they are a highly desirable 
class compared with those I found in it when 
I first came. Though strangers don’t think 
sO, any stranger might pass through the street 
without any danger of being robbed, and 
with very little of being molested except by 
There are idlers and 
drunkards among them, and a few who have 
made acquaintance with the inside of a pri- 
son; but there are no professional criminals, 
and there are some really good, and a many 
really harmless, people among them, for 
though, mind you, I would warn you against 
the bad, I am far from saying that they are 
all bad.” 

“What are your tenants for the most 
part ?” I asked. 

“ All sorts of things,” he answered. “ Dock 
labourers of the ‘chance’ order, costers, 
hawkers, odd-job men, firewood-choppers, 
tinkers, umbrella-menders, rag and bone col- 
lectors, needlewomen, washerwomen, market- 
garden women, beggars of both sexes, gutter- 
merchants of both sexes, street-singers of both 
sexes, street musicians, street quacks, and 
such oddities as a broken-down—very much 
broken-down—doctor, a reputed miser, and 
a woman with a.craze to the effect that the 
lawyers—no particular lawyers, but lawyers 
in general—are wrongfully keeping her out 
of a large estate.” 








in the world, and will hasten him out of it. 


and am pretty easy with him as to whether 
or not he pays up, easier than I should be, 
perhaps, seeing that it is himself that is to 
blame for the position he is in ; but the fact 
is, drink is so completely the master of him, 
that putting the screw on him wouldn’t make 
him any better; he’d go without shelter if 
he had to do, but he wouldn’t go without the 
drink. Before I let him have the room, such 
as it is, he had to sleep out—under arches, 
in yards, or waggons, or wherever else he 
could get, when he couldn’t muster up the 
threepence to pay for a lodging-house bed.” 

“ And how does such a man contrive to 
muster up money at all?” I asked. 

“ Well, other doctors who have Jost-mortem 
examinations to make sometimes employ 
him to help them, and pay him a few shil- 
lings; and he picks up a sixpence or a 
shilling now and again among the neighbours 
for prescribing for them or their children, 
and with that and spunging about public- 
houses, he manages to support his miserable 
existence.” 

Here I may be permitted to go a little out 
of course to state that, later in my acquaint- 
ance with the Rasper, I was taken by him— 
in the course of a round for the purpose of 
visiting people I had not been able to get at 
by my own unaided efforts—to see this un- 
happy victim of the accursed thing—strong 
drink. Unless a backless chair, a couple of 
public-house cans, and a small pile of rags 
and shavings that served as a bed, could be 
called furniture, his wretched little garret was 
literally without furniture of any kind ; and, 
though it was a bitterly cold December day, 
the grate was fireless, and red with rust from 
being unused. His clothes were woefully 
dirty and ragged, and hung about his gaunt 
and wasted frame in most scarecrow-like 
fashion. His hair, beard, and whiskers were 
worn long and unkempt, so that but little of 
his features was distinctly visible; but from 
that little you could see. how sadly drink- 
besodden they were. No flush of shame 
could have made itself perceptible through 
the deep and permanent drink flush, but the 
downcast eyes, and a slight trembling of the 
lip, told that he felt his degradation. 
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“You see why I don’t offer you seats,” he | 
said, glancing round the apartment, “but | 
either of you are welcome to Zhe chair,” he | 
added, rising with a tottering step. 

“No, no, you sit down; we're better able 
to stand than you are,” said the Rasper, 
laying his hand on his shoulder. 

“The time has been when I could have 
received you differently,” said the other. 

“Well, it is your own fault that you can’t 
receive us differently now,” said the Rasper 
bluntly, and yet not unkindly. 

‘So much the worse for me!” exclaimed 
the other vehemently. “Ask yourself what 
must be the feelings of a man who knows 
that it zs his owm fault that he is such a thing 
asIlam. Youmustn’t think, because I don’t 
speak of it to. those I herd with, and who 
would only make sport of it, that I don’t 
know what a. fool and slave I have been. 
I’ve drank away everything else, but I can’t 
drink away that knowledge; though I try. 
It is the thought that it'is my own. fault that 


| Iam what I am, that. more: often than any- 


thing else drives me-to try to drowm thought 
altogether,.but I can't,.at least not for long.” 
“Well, I suppose your sin, like’ most 


| others, carries its own punishment with it,” 


said the Rasper, but rather im’ a soothing 
than a reproachful tone. “If it wasn't so, 
you see we should never think of shaking 
them off. You should make up: your mind, 
with God's helpj.to cast out the devil that 
possesses you’; it is never too late:to mend, 
you know,” 

“T tried to castwit out when: it was weaker 
than now, and I was: stronger, and I failed,” 
said the other, with:a: mournful shake-of the 
head; and then, overcome by the bitter 
thoughts'conjured up» by the conversation, he 
suddenly hid: hisface in his hands, and sway- 
ing about in his* seat, passionately moaned, 
“It is too late !—too late !—too late |” 

There isno’need to dwell at greater length 
upon so painful a scene. It seemed as if it 
were indeed too late for him to free himself 
irom the baneful influence that had sowrecked 
his career and wasted his life. He would listen 
to no suggestion about getting him into any 


| institution where drink could have been with- 


held from him. Any money given to him 
was sure to be spent in drink, and food or 
clothing as surely bartered for drink. Even 
when I first saw him, it was evident that his 
shattered constitution could not stand the 
strain of such a life as his for very long, and 
some two years later the end came. I was 
absent from the immediate neighbourhood at 
that time, but I had the satisfaction of hear- 
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ing from the Rasper and others who were 
with him when he knew that the great change 
was impending, that 





** Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving of it.” 


For some weeks before his death he was 





not able to obtain drink, for though some of | 
his drinking associates would, acting upon | 
their idea of friendship, have taken drink to | 


him, his better friends prevented them from 
doing so. This, though it could not then re- 


store him to health or strength, had the | 
He | 


effect of clearing and calming his mind. 
spoke resignedly 





and even with a sense of 


relief—of his death as “a happy release ” to | 


himself. He prayed that the misuse of the 
talents entrusted to him by the heavenly 
Master might be forgiven him, and passed 
away at last buoyed by the belief that the 
salvation that had been extended even to the 
thief on the cross, would not be withheld 
from him. 

After my first call upon the Rasper, it so 
chanced that I did not see-anything‘of him 
for about six weeks, but at the end of that 
time I sought him outagain, as I was desirous 
of consulting him: respecting the case of a 
family which had been represented. to me, 





and certainly had every appearance of being | 


a very distressing one, but about which I had 
my doubts. 

On coming: to the Rasper’s dwelling on 
this occasion;.I found him standing on his 
doorstep, “ taking. stock” of a scene which, 


though not particularly striking:imitself, had | 


nevertheless a special interest forvone who, | 


like myself, was anxious’ to learmas:much as | 
possible of the ideas.and habits‘of the class of | 
people forming the: Rasper’s tenants. At the | 
top of the street there was—I might almost | 


say as a matter of course—a’ large corner 
public-house, one front of which was:in the 
road from: which the: street branched, the 
other im the street itself. Outside the door 
of the latter front a:couple of shabby-gentcel 
ballad singers had made-a “ pitch.” One of 
them carried the songs which they had for 
sale, the other, with a concertina, acted as 
accompanyist ; and at the feet of the latter 


sat, gravely looking up in: his face, a dog, | 
which travelled their round with them. They 


had “drawn” the street. Immediately in 
front of them stood young Dick Mason, com- 
monly known as “ Topper,” from his being a 


leader, or top hand, among the boys of the | 


street. He lived with his widowed mother, 


but was, to a great extent, upon “his own | 
Having returned from | 


hook” as a hawker. 
his morning round with hearthstone, he was 
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key in her one hand, and her disengaged arm || 


stuck akimbo. This was “Mother” Richards, || | 

bright-eyed, self-assured little fellow, and you | the keeper of the “general” shop in the street. 

could see that his little sister, who stands be- | She did a good copper trade, that is to say, a 

side him, looks up to him as a protector with | trade in which any single order rarely came } 

full confidence. to the amount of a silver cOin, being for the || 
Behind these two stood a stout, rather | most part farthing, halfpenny, and penny | 


jolly-looking middle-aged woman, the door- ‘orders. Farthing candles, farthing’s-worth of 


now free till the afternoon, when he would 


| 
| 
be off again with shrimps. He was a sturdy, 
| 
































pins, thread, tape, salt, pepper, sugar, toffee ; 
halfpenny bundles of wood, pen’orths of coal, 
tea, coffee, butter, halfpenny “hunks” of 
bread, and pen’orths of cheese, the larger 
orders being generally half ounces of tobacco 
and quartern loaves. But though her trans- 
actions over-counter are small, they are many, 
ahd the profits on them high, so that she is 
one of the most well-to-do inhabitants of the 
street. Over her counter is a cardboard 





sign in the shape of a clock-dial, but having 
round it instead of figures the legend “ No 
Tick.” To the “No Tick” system she 
sternly adhered ; but though on no account 
will she grant credit, she will sometimes 
give freely to those who cannot afford to buy. 
On many a hungry but un-halfpennied 
youngster has she charitably bestowed a 
“hunk,” and to many a sick and destitute 
neighbour has she taken an ounce of her best 
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tea when going to see them, completing the | has told me himself that it was hearing Daw- 


gift, when necessary, bya bundle of wood and 


a pen’orth of coal wherewith to boil the 
kettle. 

Next to Mother Richards stood Bess 
Gardiner, an old lady who hawks the wire 
sieves which her son makes, and who is now 
listening to the singing with marked earnest- | 
ness. ‘Taking her stand behind the singers, | 
so that the crowing of her child may not un- 
duly disturb the performance, is Mrs. Simp- 
son, wife of a fish-hawker living in the street. 
She is a rather thriftless, characterless body 
in a general way, but honourably distin- 
guished among her neighbours as being a 
specially loving mother. In all else she is 
the most submissive of wives, but in respect 
to her children it is known that she will fear- 
lessly beard even her husband, as, for instance, 


when against his opinion on the point she in- | 


sisted, at the cost of more than one “good 
hiding,” on sending her children to school. 
In the rear of Mother Richards, a number of 
the male loafers of the street had taken 
their position, and with hands in pocket and 
pipe in mouth, were quietly listening. Beyond 
them, and with a considerable space interven- 
ing, the crowd was of a merely general order, 
consisting chiefly of passers-by drawn from 
the road, and seemingly not caring about 
venturing too far down the street. The per- 
formers were singing their last song when I 
had come in sight of them, and when it was 
finished, and the audience were dispersing, 
the concertina-player sauntered down to 
where we were standing, and touched his hat 
to the Rasper, who, with a cheery “ Here 
you are!” gave him a threepenny piece. 

** Do you patronise that sort of thing ?” I 
asked, when the man was out of ear-shot. 

“Well, not in ageneral way,” he answered ; 
“but I make an exception in favour of Senti- 
mental Dawson and Pal; they are honest, 
decent-living fellows, and work hard in their 
way, and, though you might scarcely think it, 
I believe they do some litttle good in the 
street. They always sing sentimental songs, 
and it is wonderful how such songs ‘ fetch’ 
the likes of the people hereabout. I could 
see that old Bess Gardiner’s heart was full 
when they were singing the ‘Mariner’s Grave’ 
just now, and I can tell you why—two of her 
sons were lost at sea. I have seen more than 
one rough customer among the women with 
the tears in their eyes when Dawson has been 
singing ‘The Little One that Died,’ and 
‘Tinker’ Crockford, who used to be about as 
great a drunkard as you would come across 
in a day’s march, and is now a steady fellow, 





son sing ‘Father, come Home,’ that caused 
him to swear off the drink. Human nature 
is a curious thing, sir, after all; so curious 
that the worst of us may chance to be made 
better even by such a trifling thing as hearing 
a song at a street corner—but there, you 
were saying you wanted to ask me about 
some one.” 

“Oh yes, about the W ’s,” I said. 

“Oh, the W ’s, eh! Come along in!” 
he exclaimed, leading the way into his room, 
and taking down a couple of books. The 
WwW ’*s—back room, ground floor, number 
26, isn’t it?” he went on, opening one of the 
books, and motioning me to be seated. 

I nodded assent, and then he asked,— 

“Did you see W himself?” 

Again I nodded, whereupon the Rasper 
smiling observed,— 

“And I suppose he told you that he and 
his blessed ’eavenly wife and children were 
starving ; that they hadn’t a blessed ’eavenly 
bit to put in their blessed ’eavenly mouths, 
or hardly a blessed ’eavenly rag to cover 
them, and that he had tramped the boots off 
his blessed ’eavenly feet looking for work— 
that was his style, wasn’t it, eh?” 

“Yes, that was about his style,” I said; 
“and it was his overdone style that had made 
me suspicious, though the family really ap- 
peared to be in the deepest distress.” 

“Well, as far as the wife and children are 
concerned, it would scarcely be possible to 
represent them as being in greater distress 
than they are,” said the Rasper, “but it is 
solely through him that they are so, and he 
would stand in the way of any assistance 
doing them good. If you gave them money 
you would find him spending it in the public- 
house five minutes afterwards, and if you 
gave them clothes he would have them off 
their backs and in the pawn-shop within the 
hour. The only way in which you could 
benefit them would be by taking them to the 
nearest baker’s, or cook-shop, and giving them 
a good feed, and that he wouldn’t let you do. 
I’ve tried him myself, but he wouldn’t have 
it, and thinking it might be only me that 
he objected to, I got others that he could 
have no possible ill-will against, to try it, but 
with the same result. However, he has had 
about rope enough now; you leave him to 
me, and I’ fix him over those children if he 
does not watch it; in fact, I would have 
tried it on before now, only I was afraid of 
making bad worse for the children. He’s 
worse than a boldly bad fellow, he is such a 
hypocrite. You know what a mild butter- 
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won’t-melt-in-my-mouth style he spoke to you 
in, and now look here.” 

He opened the second book, which I then 
| Saw was a volume of newspaper scraps, and 
| after a little turning over of the leaves, went 
on,— 

“ These are a few of Mr. W "s appear- 
ances in the police-court—once drunk and 
incapable, twice drunk and disorderly, once 
assaulting a woman in the street, and once— 
a month ago—for a public-house row, arising 
out of his having taken some one else’s drink. 
You take to reading the local police news, 
you'll find you'll get some very useful in- 
formation out of it. Of course, it does not 





| follow that because a person has been in the | 


| police-court one year they may not be deserv- 
| ing of help and sympathy the next; but, for 
| all that, you take my advice: keep. yourself 

well posted up in the police news, and you'll 
| find it throw some curious light on tales 
| that will be told to you.” 


| After some further talk, it was agreed that 
|I should leave the dealing with W. in 
| the hands of the Rasper; and then, his two 
| books furnishing him, so to speak, with texts, 
‘he told me some strange and interesting 
| stories concerning his tenants. Some of them 
were such stories as that of W , but 
others, I was pleased to find, were stories of 
suffering and privation bravely borne, of un- 
ostentatious, but noble and self-sacrificing 
,acts of neighbourly love and charity, and 
hard lives of poverty made light by strong 
| unswerving Christian faith and hope. 

That there was hardness in the nature of 
the Rasper might be true, but underlying 
that hardness was much of real goodness, 
and taking him for all in all, even as I 








have been imperfectly able to place him | 


before them, I think my readers will readily 
understand that in the Rasper I found, as I 
| had been told I should, a valuable and trust- 
worthy ally. 





| 


6 Noe great societies for Christian purposes, 
which are the glory of England, are not, 
however, entirely peculiar to it. One has 
arisen in Germany, in which, with a common 
| object, the two great sections of German 
| Protestants—the Lutheran, or those of the 
| Confession of Augsburg, and the Reformed, 
or those of the Helvetian Confession, and 
thirdly, the Prussian Church, in which both 
Confessions are, as far as possible, fused 
together—cordially unite. This is called the 
| “ Gustavus Adolphus Society” (Der Gustav 
| Adolf Verein), which affords effectual support 
and assistance to weak, poor, or struggling 
congregations in Roman Catholic districts. 
Although the history of a society is prover- 
bially dull and uninteresting, yet it is good 
for all to make themselves acquainted with 
the manner in which their brethren of other 
tongues and in other countries have pro- 
ceeded and are proceeding, whether in direct 
missionary work, or in the contest against the 
grand enemy of intellectual ight and moral 
freedom, the Church of Rome. 

To little Saxony belongs the honour of 
planting the grain-of mustard seed, which has 
now spread and rooted itself, like the ban- 
yam tree, wherever the sound of the German 
language is heard. 

Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, the 
“Lion of the North,’ embraced death and 
victory on the field of Liitzen, in Saxony, on 
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the 6th of November, 1632. His page, 
Ericson, who was wounded in the battle, 
after recovering from his wounds, obtained 
the assistance of some villagers in the neigh- 
bourhood and rolled a large stone to the spot 
where the Protestant hero had fallen. This 
stone is known as the “ Swede-stone,” and 
bears the inscription, “G. A., 1632.” The 
long and terrible thirty years’ war was ter- 
minated by the peace of Westphalia in 1648, 
which is the basis of the legal equality of 
Roman Catholics and Protestants in Ger- 
many, but from the benefits of which Bohemia, 
the first victim of the war, after having had 
her population reduced by persecution and 
devastation from four millions to about eight 
hundred thousand, was specially excluded. 
Yet it was a circumstance which ‘occurred 
in Bohemia that caused the idea of this great 
society to spring up in the mind of a Saxon 
clergyman. In 1832, the two hundredth 
anniversary of the battle of Liitzen, the 
memory of the “Lion of the North” was 
worthily celebrated in Sweden, neither was 
| Germany forgetful of the hero to whom she 
owes so much. On the 6th of November 
large multitudes assembled at Liitzen, went 
out with ringing of bells and singing to the 
“* Swede-stone,” and celebrated the memory 
of the event and the man. In the evening 
a discussion arose as to the propriety of erect- 
ing an iron monument over the “Swede-stone.” 

































































A circular, inviting subscriptions, was issued, 


but some objected to the idea of an iron | 


monument, others wished to leave the “Swede- 
stone” as it was, and one clergyman—true to 
the traditions of German pedantry—proposed 
the foundation of aschool. A penny (sechser) 
subscription was tried, but in vain, and it 
seemed as if the whole matter was about to 


| fall through, when Dr. Grossmann, of Leipsic, 


_ bethought himself of a society for the assist- 
| ance of Protestant congregations in Roman 
|| Catholic countries and districts. 


The Protestant congregation of Fleissen, 
in Bohemia, had, ever since it started into 


| existence after the issuing of the Patent of 





Toleration in Austria in 1781, been connected 
ecclesiastically with the Saxon village of 
Brambach, and had enjoyed the services of 
the same pastor and the benefits of the same 
schools. 
intercourse with Brambach was forbidden by 
the Austrian Government, and the Protestants 
of Fleissen were compelled to build them- 
selves a wooden chapel or prayer-house 
(Bethaus), a parsonage, and a school, and to 
provide a clergyman of their own. A shoe- 
maker, who had never gone through any 
academical course, became their pastor, in 
default of a better-educated candidate. In 
vain were representations made by the Saxon 
Government to that of Austria. Dr. Gross- 
mann, who had been engaged in the Leipsic 
Consistory during the summer of 1832; and 
had learned from its proceedings the need 
and danger of the evangelical congregations 
in Bohemia, was hence led to devise the plan 


On a sudden, church and school | 
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| Ministry ratified and legalised the statutes of 
the “‘ Gustavus Adolphus Society,” according 
to a programme agreed upon by the two com- 
mittees of Dresden and Leipsic. But as yet 
| the society excited little interest, and only a 
| single branch society was formed at Alsenburg. 
In 1836, King Frederic William III. of 
Prussia declared his approbation of the 
society, and sent it a donation of 100 thalers, 
a little more than 14 guineas. In the same 
year Charles John XIV., King of Sweden, 
ordered collections to be made in all the 
churches in Sweden for six years for the 
benefit of the Gustavus Adolphus Society. 
This brought in a first instalment of nearly 
10,000 thalers, or 1,500 guineas. At the cele- 
bration of the jubilee of the Reformation at 
Leipsic the society obtained about 1,700 
thalers, above 242 guineas. Still matters went 
on but slowly, and as the statutes of the society 
only allowed it to spend the interest of its 
| capital without trenching on the capital itself, 
it could do but little in the way of annual 
grants. Thus in 1835 it could only distribute 
160 thalers; in 1836, 162 thalers; in 1837, 
160 thalers ; in 1838 and 1839, 780 thalers. 
At Leipsic the supporters of the society 
had already begun to see the necessity of 
altering its constitution, when help came to 
them from a new and unexpected quarter. 
At Basle, in Switzerland, a clergyman named 
Legrand, and at Darmstadt Dr. Karl Zimmer- 
mann, one of the Grand Ducal court preach- 
ers, simultaneously ventilated the same pro- 





The 


what had been going on in Saxony. 


ject without having the slightest idea of | 


of an institution such as that of which I am | latter published an appeal to the Protestant 
now endeavouring to sketch the history. A | world on October 31st, 1841, on occasion of 
committee was formed, which on December | a festival held in honour of the Reformation, 








8, 1832, issued an appeal, calling for a penny | in which he endeavoured to exhibit and en- | 


subscription for the establishment of “an in- | force the duty of the richer Christians to aid 


stitution for the brotherly support of oppressed | the spiritual welfare of their poorer and more | 


brethren in the faith, and of alleviating the | struggling brethren,and urged them to sanctify 
want into which, through the convulsions of | such a duty by forming the resolution of 
the times and other circumstances, Protestant | founding ‘‘ a society for the support of neces- 
congregations in and out of Germany have | sitous Protestant congregations.” 
fallen with regard to their ecclesiastical con-| |The publication of this appeal caused con- 
dition, as is often the case with newly-formed | 
congregations.” 
Nor was the Swede-stone left exposed to | 2 
the fury of the weather. On the 6th of | object of promoting the welfare of the Evan- 
November, 1837, a handsome iron monv- | gelical Churches, they were not long in com- 


ment was solemnly dedicated by the highest | ing to an understanding. 


But the living monument had come into| was responded to on all sides. 
existence earlier still. 


It was marvellous | 
Protestant ecclesiastical authoritiesin Saxony. | how the promulgation of the joint project | 
Several | 
Another committee | princes, especially Louis IIL., Grand Duke of | 


| siderable correspondence between Leipsic, | 
Dresden, and Darmstadt, and as none of the | 
parties had anything in view but the single | 


was formed in Dresden in 1833, in correspond- | Hesse, joined the society, and promised it | 
ence with that already at work in Leipsic, | their support and interest, and in numerous | 


and on the 4th of October, 1834; the: Saxon districts the formation of branch societies 
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commenced. Indeed at this time ecclesias- 
tical questions began to assume greater pro- 
minence, and greater energy and activity in 
religious matters arose among both the Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants throughout 
Germany. On September 16th, 1842, the 
first general meeting of the society, which 
was still in merely a provisional condi- 
tion, was held at Leipsic. After service in 
the church of St. Thomas, proceedings com- 
menced in the au/a of the university, under 
the presidency of Dr. Grossmann. The re- 
presentatives of Darmstadt declined to accede 
to a proposal to constitute Darmstadt a third 
central society in addition to Leipsic and 
Dresden, on the ground that the question 
was not the equalisation of the privileges of 
Leipsic, Dresden, and Darmstadt, but the 
union of the whole Evangelical Church of 
Germany in a work of faith and love. It 
was determined that the statutes of the 
society should be settled at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine by deputies from the several local 
societies, that the seat of management should 
remain permanently at Leipsic, and that in 
thankful remembrance of the services of 
Gustavus Adolphus to the Evangelical Church, 
the society should bear the name of “ Evan- 
gelical Society of the Gustavus Adolphus In- 
stitution” (Zvangelischer Verein der Gustav. 
Adolph. Stiftung). 

The time that elapsed between the meeting 
at Leipsic and that at Frankfort was a plen- 
teous harvest for the society. There was a 
great awakening in religious life and zeal in 
Protestant Germany. Neither did Switzer- 
land remain aloof, branch societies being 
formed in every canton, which selected 
Basle as their centre and head-quarters. 
The celebrated De Wette, who is generally 
looked upon in England as one of the most 
lifeless of rationalists, especially distinguished 
himself by his exertions on behalf of the 
society till his death in 1849. 

On the 21st and 22nd of September, 1843, 
the meeting at Frankfort-on-the-Maine took 
place. After divine service in the German 
Reformed Church, there proceeded to busi- 
ness, with Dr. Grossmann as _ president, 
seventy-two deputies from twenty-nine socie- 
ties already founded, as well as deputies from 
Prussia, where many societies were in course 
of formation ; from Switzerland, the societies 
in which desired to enter into closer connec- 
tion with those in Germany; from Alsace, 
the district inhabited by a German population 
in France ; and from Hungary. A commit- 
tee was appointed, and statutes drawn up, 
which were on the next day formally accepted 





and adopted by the deputies present. These 
statutes have, however, twice received con- 
siderable alterations and additions at subse- 
quent meetings. 

The official ratification of the statutes 
soon followed, and the elder Gustavus Adol- 
phus Institution, which was now merged in 
the new society, ended its labours on the 6th 
of November, the day on which every annual 
account of the central board is closed and 
given in for audit. But how different were 
now the resources of the society, and the 
sums of money at its disposal! In 1839 it 
could only expend 500 thalers, less than 72 
guineas ; in 1843 twenty-two congregations 
were assisted by the expenditure of 3,596 
thalers, nearly 514 guineas. 

On November 16th, 1843, the Prussian Go- 
vernment granted formal permission for the 
foundation of societies in connection with the 
Gustavus Adolphus Society ; and towards the 
end of the year the King of Wiirtemberg sent 
a subscription, which he promised should be 
annual, of 1,000 florins (above £83), with a 
letter, of which this is part :— 

“T consider it my duty, in the genuine spirit 
of religion, to offer the hand of amity and peace 
to Christians of different views from my own ; 
but no less so, to confess firmly and openly 
the principles of our Reformation, which have 
now for more than three centuries formed the 
basis of our evangelical Protestant doctrine. 
According to these principles it is our duty 
to assist our suffering brethren in the faith to 
the utmost of our power, and the protection 
of the Almighty will bless our work.” 

Soon afterwards a royal order in council, 
dated February 11th, 1844, of a very different 
tenour, was issued in Bavaria, prohibiting the 
existence of the society in Bavaria, as a dis- 
turber of ecclesiastical peace and concord in 
Germany. No steps, however, were taken by 
the Bavarian Government against the very 
similar society for the relief and assist- 
ance of distressed and necessitous Roman 
Catholic congregations in Protestant countries, 
which was founded in Paris in 1839. 

This, however, was counterbalanced by a 
most favourable response from King Oscar I. 
of Sweden, who had succeeded the society’s 
old friend, Charles John XIV., in reply to a 
letter of condolence on the death of his father, 
and also by an Order of Council in favour of 
the society issued on February 14th, by the 
King of Prussia. In consequence of this the 
Prussian minister of religious worship took 
the matter up, and the union of the Prussian 
societies with the general society was efiected 
at the general meeting at Gottingen on the 
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roth and r1th of September in the same 
year. More than one hundred and fifty grand 
and branch societies had sprung intoexistence ; 
every year the annual meetings of the grand 
societies were more and more assuming the 
aspect of ecclesiastical and congregational 
festivals, and in some districts regular collec- 
tions were made on these days in behalf of 
the society. The congregation of Linz on 
the Danube was recommended to the society 
for special assistance in building a church, 
which was consecrated in the ensuing year. 

In the general account of November 6th, 
1844, thereappeared thirty-onegrand, and three 
hundred and thirty-three branch societies. 
The receipts amounted to 45,432 thalers, 
above 6,490 guineas ; and forty-eight congrega- 
tions had been assisted to the amount of more 
than 24,000 thalers, or 3,430 guineas. 

But the year 1845, and the general meeting 
at Stuttgart on the 2nd and 3rd of Sep- 
tember were very different from the preced- 
ing ones. All questions respecting the 


| organization of the society appeared to have 





been settled, and nothing now remained but 
to direct its operations, and develop its 
energies. Deputies and friends of the society 
were present from Switzerland, France, Bel- 
gium, Courland, Hungary, Transylvania, Por- 
tugal, North America, and East India. Zeal 
in the cause of the society was increasing 
daily, even among the poorer classes; and 
even the prisoners in reformatories had con- 
tributed their mites. Joreign Protestants, 
especially in Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
and France, were exhibiting greater inclina- 
tion to enter into alliance with the society ; 
and the synod of the Belgium Protestants 
was recognised as a principal branch society. 
It was determined that henceforth schools 
should be the object of the fostering care of 
the society as well as ecclesiastical buildings. 
Considerable assistance had been given to 
the school-teachers’ seminary at Oberschiitzen 
in Hungary, which had lately been revived ; 
and widows of clergymen and schoolmasters 
had also experienced the helping hand of the 
society. In the balance-sheet of November 6th, 
1845, the central committee stated the receipts 
at 56,896 thalers or 8,128 guineas. Sixty-two 
congregations had been assisted by the ex- 
penditure of 42,685 thalers, or nearly 6,098 
guineas. 

In the year 1846 the general meeting was 
held at Berlin, on the 7th, 8th, and gth of 
September. This year a storm arose, which 
at one time threatened the entire disruption 
of the society. The grand society at Konigs- 


| berg had chosen the Rev. Dr. Rupp as one of 





its deputies to the general meeting at Berlin. 
This gentleman, in consequence of disputes 
with his ecclesiastical superiors, had been 
dismissed from his position, had left the com- 
munion of the evangelical church in his own 
country, and had founded a “free congrega- 
tion.” The question of his admission as a 
deputy under these circumstances caused a 
violent commotion in the society, which was 
not allayed till the ensuing year. Yet the 
year had a fair, as well as a dark side to 
exhibit. The receipts exceeded 73,000 thalers, 
or more than 10,428 guineas, and on November 
6th, the central board was able to name one 
hundred and thirty-four congregations that 
had received aid. More than 66,000 thalers, 
or 9,420 guineas, had been thus expended. 

On September 2oth, 1847, eighty deputies 
met at Darmstadt under the presidency of 
Dr. Karl Zimmermann. The younger Dr. 
Grossmann, through change of residence, had 
been obliged to resign the secretary-ship, and 
his place was supplied by the Pastor Howard 
of Leipsic. Forty-one grand, and six hundred 
and twenty-eight branch societies were 
reckoned. The increase of the business of 
the central board had rendered it necessary 
to employ a regular man of business or agent, 
and the advocate, Dr. Stephani, had been 
selected for the purpose. It was determined 
that the central board should apply 6,000 
thalers (above 857 guineas) to the assistance 
of the congregations of Liebau in Silesia. On 
the 6th of November the central board re- 
ported the receipt of 73,560 thalers, above 
10,500 guineas. 

One hundred and sixty-nine congregations 
had received assistance to the amount of 
68,784 thalers, above 9,826 guineas. 

In 1848, commonly called “the year of 
revolution,” the income of the society fell to 
37,071 thalers, less than 5,296 guineas, and 
no general meeting was held. 

In 1849 the meeting at Breslau on August 
28th and 29th, was but thinly attended, and the 
account issued on November 6th could only 
report an income of 21,500 thalers (less than 
3,072 guineas), the whole of which had been dis- 
tributed among sixty-three congregations. But 
on September 15th, a royal ordinance opened 
a new field to the society in Bavaria, where 
the gate had hitherto been most pertinaciously 
closed against it. 

In 1850 the general meeting was held at 
Eisenach, which lies immediately under the 
Wartburg, the place of Luther’s forcible im- 
prisonment by the friendly Elector of Saxony, 
whose object was thus to secure him against 
the machinations of his enemies. The first 
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speaker at the meeting was the Rev. Herr 
Polko of Rosenberg (Rose Hill), in Silesia. 
The history of the Protestant church in that 
place will perhaps enliven the dulness of the 
narration of meetings, which succeeded each 





| instead of entreaties for aid, and had the 
pleasure of stating that a Gustavus Adolphus 
| society had been formed at Rosenberg itself. 
| The next year he-did not appear personally 
at the meeting at Coburg, but sent five 








other with little variation in their transactions, | thousand pfennigs from his congregation, for 
except as tothe larger or smaller means at ! the benefit of a poor congregation in West- 








the disposal of the society from year to year. 

A few years previously Herr Polko was 
domestic tutor in the house of Herr Kno- 
blauch, the district judge residing at Rosen- 
berg. Herr Knoblauch had a little burial 
chapel for the use of himself and his evan- | 
gelical brethren at Rosenberg, and the Pro- | 
testants there soon wanted to form a regularly 
recognised congregation. But for that pur- 
pose it was requisite for them to exhibit a | 
capital fund or endowment for the payment 
of the clergyman and other parish expenses. 
Herr Knoblauch mortgaged his little property, 
the formation of the congregation was per- 
mitted by the Government, and Herr Polko 
became the clergyman. He now came for- 
ward at Eisenach to ask for aid, that the pro- | 
perty of the generous judge might be freed | 
from its burden, and that a church might be | 
built at. Rosenberg in lieu of the present 
chapel, which was too smalland damp. The | 
year before, at Breslau, he had brought the 
subject forward, but had obtained nothing 
but a piece of good advice, in consequence | 
of which he had, on October 31, 1849, begun | 
a Pfennig subscription, a pfennig being some- 
what less than half a farthing. He had now 
about a million pfennigs, but required three | 
millions, and concluded his entreaty for aid | 
with the lines— 


‘** Mein Rosenberg is gliicklich dran, 
Wenn pfennige es erhalten kann.” 
** My Rosehill is a happy spot, 
if pfennigs can maintain its lot.”’ 


The next year Herr Polko appeared again at | 
the meeting at Hamburg with the intelligence | 
that his pfennig collection was going on very 
satisfactorily, though it had occasionally sub- | 
jected him to considerable impertinence. 
One day he received an anonymous letter | 
by post containing these words: “You re- | 
ceive herewith the requested contribution | 
of one pfennig in support of your church. An | 
acknowledgment is requested.” ‘This he in- | 
serted in the newspapers thus: “ Received | 
from an anonymous donor in Breslau, with a | 
request for a receipt, one pfennig, postage un- 
paid, for which two silver groschen had to be 
paid as postage.” 

The collection continued to prosper so well, 
that at the next year’s meeting at Wiesbaden 
Herr Polko made his appearance with thanks 








phalia, and announced that the church at 
Rosenberg had been consecrated on May 11, 
1853, and had been presented with two bells 
by the King of Prussia. 

But, to return. On the second day of the 
ineeting at Eisenach, a general wish was ex- 
pressed that henceforth, not only the central 
board, but every grand society should place 
at the disposal of the general meeting a sum 
of money to be applied for the benefit of a 
congregation to be selected by it out of 
several proposed as suitable recipients of the 
gift of the central board. This wish was em- 
bodied in a resolution and carried into effect 
immediately, the congregation of Wels re- 
ceiving above 3,000 thalers (nearly 429 
guineas), as the charitable work of the meet- 
ing at Eisenach. - 

A second resolution was passed to the 
effect, that the central board was henceforth 
to take care, that in districts where isolated 
members or families belonging to the Evan- 
gelical Church were dwelling, their spiritual 
wants should, as far as might be, be supplied 
by travelling or district preachers, to each of 
whom a definite district was to be assigned 
by the proper ecclesiastical authorities. 

On the 6th of November in this year, the 
central board stated that it had applied 


| 44,129 thalers (about 6,304 guineas) to the 


objects of the society. 

There is little further to notice in the 
history of the society from this date, except 
the important position’ assumed by ladies’ 
societies, and the rapid increase of the society 
in resources and power. Subsequent meetings 
were held at Hamburg, Wiesbaden, Coburg, 
Brunswick, and Leipsic, at each of which 
necessitous congregations were assisted with 
sums varying from 464 to 707 guineas. 

In 1859, although the war rendered it im- 
possible to hold the general meeting, as 
intended, at Ulm, yet the income of the 
society rose to 134,782 thalers (above 19,254 
guineas). 

One of the difficulties now besetting the 
path of the Gustavus Adolphus Society is the 
strong feeling of nationality, which has of late 
years began to animate, not only the Germans, 
but the Scandinavians, Sclavonians, Hun- 
garians, and other races. It is a question 
which the future and that alone can solve, 
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whether the Gustavus Adolphus Society will 


gradually confine its operations within the 
limits of the German nationality and its out- 
lying branches, or, to use an expression much 
in vogue in some parts of the Continent, its 
“diaspora.” Protestants belonging to other 
nationalities have disputed the question of 
adhesion or non-adhesion to the Gustavus 
Adolphus Society with considerable acrimony. 
This has especially been the case in Bohemia, 
where many have declined its aid iz /ofo, 
rather than receive assistance clogged with 
conditions, which, whether rightly or wrongly, 
were supposed to imply a recognition of the 


German nationality as dominant, while that 
of the parties assisted was admitted to be 
subordinate. The Gustavus Adolphus So- 
ciety will, in all human probability, always be 
a great and useful society ; but to my mind it 
will be greater and more useful, if it rises to 
an elevation like that of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, which is undisturbed 
by questions of politics or nationality, and if 
it simply carries out its original programme, 
which was framed before any of these dis- 
turbing and narrowing questions had assumed 
importance and proniinence. 
A, H. WRATISLAW. 


DARKNESS. 


HE Sun is the eye of Day, 
Yet its light conceals 
The Life of a thousand suns 
Which Night reveals. 


And Love is the sun of Life, 
Yet its light conceals 

The vision of ampler Love 
Which Death reveals. 


CHARLES W. STUBBS. 
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SECOND PAPER. 


Bhs Baptists were not, in point of time, 
the first Protestant missionaries to the 


M. Law, then potent with the Mussulman 


| Viceroy at Moorshedabad, they hoisted the 





natives of North India. ‘Just as Thomas, the | Danish flag at the village of Serampore. The 
medical missionary who induced Carey to! Danish records of that settlement and of 


select India as the scene of his labours, 


landed at Calcutta in 1783, there passed.away | 
| India up to 1845, and no history of the 


the last of a band.of Moravian missionaries 
who, in thirty years, had made only one con- 
sistent convert. They, too, had settled in 


| Tranquebar are full of information on the 


religious as well as political condition of 


British.empire there should be written with- 
out a reference to them. They will be found 





Serampore, having been sent out at the | carefully preserved in the Mimistry of the 
request of the Danish Asiatic Company, in a | Archives in Copenhagen, in 1;750 books or 
spirit very different from that which marked | volumes, one-third of which are of permanent 
our own East India Company. The Danes | value. Serampore, with its secure anchorage 
had purchased their first 7irvman, permitting | and prosperous trade, soon attracted atten- 
them to trade in Bengal, from the grandson | tion. In the European and American wars 
of Aurungzeb, at the end of the seventeenth | at the end of last century, Danish shipping 
century. But they had been content to/| often carried the English trade, so that in 
make the French settlement of Chanderna-| nine months ten thousand tons cleared out 
gore their head-quarters till the 8th October, | of Serampore. The British officials remitted 
1755, when, by means of an order obtained | their fortunes in Serampore bills, when specie 
through the well-known Scoto-Frenchman, | was scarce, and only men like Clive could 
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purchase diamonds. One Calcutta mer-|to Denmark, till, in <aien: England, with 
chant made £10,000 a year as the Danish | doubtful justice, began hostilities with the 
Company’s agent there. The visitor to | brave little country. 

Copenhagen may yet see traces of the wealth | The mercantile sun of Serampore had not 
which, for half a century, flowed from India | then set, when four missionaries, reported in 





Jugganath Car about to be dragged. Page 5. 


the Calcutta papers as “ Papists ”—the word | captain who advised them to go to Seram- 


is like Baptists, who were considered quite | pore. It was the 13th of October, 1799, 
as bad, if anything was known of them—ap-| when the rainy season had ceased, but the 
plied for rooms in the hotel. They had | unhealthiness of the house in which they took 
arrived in an American ship, and it was her | up their permanent quarters carried off two of 
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the number. Marshman and Ward were | 
soon joined by Carey, who had been support- | 
ing himself as an indigo-planter since 1793, | 
while learning Bengalee, preaching and trans- | 
lating the Bible into that vernacular, to which 
he was the first to give a literary character | 
and a literature. From the first the three | 
families arranged to live on the brotherhood 
For this purpose 
they gradually purchased, for a sum ultimately 
amounting to £3,050, the hotel in which they 


| had first been sheltered, and extensive ground 


_on the bank of the river. 








.associations, is a valuable record of prices at 


The house con- | 
sisted of only a hall and three or four rooms, 
which in time they enlarged. Ceasing to 





, 
ag 


receive, or desire, any support from the Bap- 
tist Society, they there liv ed, for the first third 
of this century, a life of patriarchal simplicity, | 
|of abundant labours, of incessant good- 
doing. 
The house, finally enlarged to its present 
proportions by Mr. Marshman, who purchased 
the property back from the society to whom 
it was transferred, is still full of memories of | 
the great and the good men who consecrated | 
it. There is the hall where they met for 
daily worship, and where they dined in com- 
mon, living at the rate of £36 a year for 
| each family, while they gave £50,000 in 
all for the service of their Master. The 
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Bathing Festival of Jugganath. 


bazaar book, which contains the record of | 
their simple ‘housekeeping, i is still preserved | | 
in the college library, and, apart from all its | 
the beginning of the century. The hall is 
still the dining-room of the house, and every 
Sunday sees a school of children of all deno- 
minations gathered in it an hour before sun- 
set. The library of the house is formed of 
the two rooms, one of which Carey used as his 
study, where this paper is now written, and 
the other was Dr. Marshman’s. It was here 
that, on that memorable occasion when the 
order of Lord William Bentinck’s Govern- 
aa suppressing Suttee reached Dr. Carey, 
. N.S 








|and pleaded and prayed for the third of a 


Page 557. 


at the end of his life, he was preparing for 
morning service. Taking off his quaint black 
coat, he exclaimed, “ No church for me to- 
day. If I delay an hour to translate and 
publish this, many a widow's life may con- 
tinue to be sacrificed.” Another took his 
place in the pulpit that day. He was Ben- 
galee Translator to Government. To bring 
about this, he and his colleagues had written 





century ! 

The house, with its now pillared verandahs, 
and pleasant portico overlooking the Hooghly, 
stands between the river and the spacious 
garden still known as Carey’s. Here the 
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prince of missionaries spent his little leisure, 
making this the earliest botanical garden in 
India or the East. The only bust of the old 
civiliser, or indeed effigies of any kind, except 
a rare engraving, is a marble head in the hall 
of that Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of India of which he was the honoured 
founder ; for Carey’s activities were multi- 
farious, while all consecrated to the one great 
end. In his garden were planted the first 
potatoes seen in India, which are fast becom- 
ing a favourite food of the natives. There 
he collected all that was rich and rare in 
tropical botany. Hullodhur, the old Hindoo, 
is still alive, a pensioner, whom he taught the 
Latin name of every favourite. When the 
venerable saint was dying, his garden was as 
much in his wandering thoughts as when, in 
almost every letter to Fuller and Ryland, he 
had begged them not to forget the packets of 
seeds. On one occasion Dr. Marshman ob- 
served him more depressed than usual, and 
asked the cause. “Ah! Brother Marsh- 
man,” was the reply, “I was thinking that 
when I die you will let the cows into my gar- 
den.” The pledge made by one who himself 
had fo interest in gardening has been faith- 
fully kept to this day, by means of a small 
endowment, from which three gardeners are 
kept at work. So also the early missionaries 
were the founders of the Calcutta Public 
Library, the first of the kind in India, and of 
the Charity Hospital of Serampore, which 
still benefits the district. 

The chapel which they built still stands, 
next ito their house, dedicated for ever, by 
curious'title-deeds, to the service of the triune 
God, Therewe have enjoyed many a Sab- 
bath service, many a catholic communion 
season. On the first Sunday of each year 
the native brethren of the Christian village 
meet with the English-speaking congregation, 
to remember in loving and equal fellowship 
their Lord’s death. The service is alternately 
in English and Bengalee, just as we remember 
being touched by the first communion held 
in Delhi after the mutiny and siege, when 
some fifty outcaste leather-workers sat down 
with the conquerors of the land, and their 
Hindee hymns followed the words of Wesley 
and Heber in praise toGod. In such scenes 
how powerfully does the Christian recognise 
the essential unity of the saints! In the 
olden days, when Serampore lay on the great 
line of road from Calcutta to Upper India, 
and missionaries performed in palanquins the 
long journeys which the railway now covers 
in a night, rooms were attached to the chapel 
for their hospitable reception. These have 





long since been swept away, but the curious 
pulpit, cheaply formed of oak-painted canvas 
on a framework of teak, still remains to remind 
us of Carey. The baptistry is in front of it, 
for the river is no longer used as when the 
first convert, the carpenter, Krishna Pal, was 
led down into the water, the first-fruit of the 
native church of North India. 


of Carey, Marshman, and Ward, and of 
“their beloved associate,” the Scotch scholar, 
Mack. On the other a loving son has 
chronicled the virtues of Mrs. Marshman, a 
veritable mother in Israel, who was the last 
of the Serampore brotherhood to pass away, 
in the year 1847. As the old harmonium leads 
in praise the now few worshippers, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, and Independent, who sing 
Krishna Pal’s hymn, and the worthy successor 
of Carey, a pupil of John Foster, preaches 
a sermon more than worthy of his Glasgow 
University training, we feel that a Serampore 


Sunday is second only to that in our own | 


land, which is hallowed by still dearer joys. 
Let us try to follow “ Carey’s Walk ” under 
the fine avenue of tropical trees which leads 
from the house, past the chapel and the mill 
and the editor’s old office, to the college. 


Successive cyclones have thinned \it much. | 
All that:is left ofithe first printing-offiee, which 


was burned down in 1822, is the engimeer’s 
house on ‘the tight. The second printing- 
office on the left, on the river bank,,is once 
again a warehouse, as it was at therfirst. The 
building still stands in which the first steam- 
engine that India had ever seen»was erected 
for the paper-mill. There Dr. Marshman 
learned how to workit, that he might explain 
ithe mystery .to the thousandswof ‘Bengalees 
who crowdeil to see this.firedhild vof ‘the 
‘devil. The paper-mill itself, like theccutting 
of punches and casting of type in so many of 
the languages of Asia, including Chinese for 
the first time, was a marvellous example of 
the energy of the three men, whose aim it was 
to carry out the dream of Carey when he sat 
at his cobbler’s stall, of translating the Word 
of God into all the languages of Asia. 

That we ‘may see how far that divine 


object was realised, let us enter the college, | 
Carey’s Walk to which has now been included || 


On one side | 
a chaste marble tablet reminds the worshipper | 














in the premises of the India Jute Company | 


of Glasgow. 
noblest building in India stands before us. 


After eighteen years’ labours, during which || 


Dr. Carey had enjoyed a large income as 
Professor of Sanskrit and Bengalee in the 
College of Fort William, Dr. and Mrs. Marsh- 
man had conducted large schools for the 


What is in many respects the | 
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children of Anglo-Indians chiefly of mixed 
parentage, Mr. Ward had managed the 
press and Mr. John Marshman the mill— 
all being subordinated to the one aim of evan- 
gelization, and the whole profit being devoted 
to that alone—Carey and Marshman esta- 
blished this college. The first of its kind 
in India, it proved the beginning of a new 
era in the Christianization of a people with 
so ancient a literature and a civilisation 
as the Hindoos. What its cathedral is to 
Canterbury and England this Christian Pro- 
paganda is to Serampore and India. It has 
been the parent of many successors. The 
Bishop’s College of Middleton opposite Cal- 
cutta, consecrated by the names of Mill and 
Kay, if now decaying, was avowedly built to 
rival it. The young missionary, Alexander 
Duff, paid one of his first visits on landing to 
the aged saint, Carey, to consult him on those 
plans which have resulted in the noble col- 
leges of the Established and the Free Churches 
of Scotland in Calcutta, and their imitators 
there, in Benares.and in Agra. The design 
was to give instruction to Asiatic, Christian, 
and other youth in the learned languages of 
the East, and in European science and litera- 
ture, in such a way that Christianity might 
saturate the students and all that they valued 
with its purifying and converting influences. 
Talk of culture and scholarship, of sweetness 
and light, rarely since Paul have they been 
seen so combined with a determination to 
know nothing save Christ and Him crucified. 
More particularly the founders sought to 
make up for the failure of a supply of Eng- 
lish missionaries, and the necessary delay in 
raising Hindoo evangelists, by training godly 
East Indian youth, whom they believed to 
possess the advantages of both in English 
character and Indian knowledge. We admire 
the faith, the toil, and the far-seeing genius 
of men, then well advanced in years and 
steeped in cares and responsibilities, who 
could calmly devote £15,000 to the erection 
of that building, and could almost to the day 
of their death go on training students and 
sending out missionaries to no fewer than 
twenty-six stations at one time, and at an 
annual cost to themselves of £1,533 a year.* 





*Ina ox to an attack on the Serampore missionaries by 
Mr. J. Silk Buckingham in the Orienta/ Herald for June, 
1825, we find the following :— 

Statement of sums ex, a by the Serampore Missionaries 
tn the general objects of the Mission, extracted from 
their Books. 

Purchase of the premises which they vested in the 
Baptist Missionary Society . . p+ a> > game 

Expenses in repairing and e: ing these premises, 
and constantly repairing the bank on the river- 
side, to prevent their being swallowed up by the 


river . 9,500 
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And when they passed away their still surviv- 
ing representative, Dr. Marshman’s son, 
took upon himself the burden, ultimately en- 
dowed the College and made personal sacri- 
fices unknown and unacknowledged till the 
following appeared in the dry official report 
on the state of education in Bengal in 1871-2. 
“ After the death of Dr. Marshman, the Col- 
lege for many years was carried on at a heavy 
annual cost by J. C. Marshman, Esq. On 
his departure from India in 1856, it was 
placed under the general direction of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, which has since 
contributed towards its support and become 
identified with its operations. Probably no 
European now alive has given so munificently 
to the cause of education in India as J.'C. 
Marshman, Esq., who, on this ground and on 
others better known, deserves to be remem- 
bered as ‘The Friend of India.’” 

Under the late Mr. Denham, an accom- 
plished ‘Hebraist and Rabbinical scholar who 
began his studies as a Jesuit, and for the 
last twenty years under the Rev. J. Trafford, 
M.A., the Serampore College has maintained 
its position as one of the first in Bengal, 
while steadily refusing a grant-in-aid from 
the State. It gives a Christian and English, 
as well as Bengalee, education to the 
southern half of the county of Hooghly, the 
northern being provided for by a Govern- 
ment College supported by a Mahomedan 
endowment, and by schools of the Scotch 
Free Church. The lower storey is devoted 
to the school department, under a missionary 
and native assistants. The upper consists of 
the noblest hall in India, and of the college 
class-rooms on the left. The College is 
affiliated with the University -of Calcutta, 
although, under a charter from the Danish 
Crown, carefully protected by the Treaty of 
1845, it has power to grant degrees. The 
whole right wing is given up to-one of the 
finest libraries in India, containing 7,000 
volumes, many of them rare and unique on 
Indian and Asiatic subjects. Its walls are 





Missionary expenditure for twenty years, including 
the support of from seven to nine missionary 
stations for thirteen years, and the expense of 
printing tracts and religious publications from 





I ‘ ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° - 18,38 

Expended on the Society’s European missionaries a 
(beside the funds received from Europe), from 

r805 to1812_. . . . ° : : - 6,378 
Expense of cuocting the College buildings, including 
the donation of a parcel of ground, and a library 

of four thousand volumes pie 9 ty aie 

Subscription to native schools for three years . ; 900 

Expended in the erection of the Lall Bazar chapel . 2,000 
Expense of printing six versions of the New Testa. 

ment. . . . . . ° ° . + 3,000 

é £58,613 

All this. was given by the missionaries themselves, except 


£10,795, up to 1826, and considerably more after that. 
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adorned with portraits of Frederick VI. and 
his Queen, presented by his Majesty, who 
from the first took the mission under his 
royal protection. There also hangs the por- 
trait of Marshman by Zoffany, and that of a 
very different person, the beautiful Madam 
Grande, whose connection with Sir Philip 
Francis is known, and who afterwards became 
Talleyrand’s wife. 

Besides the great MS. Sanskrit Dictionary 
of Carey, which a Hindoo of the town is 
printing as an act of merit, the polyglot key 
which Carey compiled, the crutches which he 
used after an accident that befel him on step- 
ping out of his boat, and the chairs of the 
three missionaries, the object in the Library 
which attracts every visitor is the collection 
of translations of the Scriptures, or portions 
of them, made and printed with the types 
cast, and on the paper manufactured by-their 
own hands or under their superintendence. 
Few facts in the history of comparative 
philology are so remarkable as those of which 
we have the fruit in these two shelves. They 
record the romance of Bible translation. I 
look at the series, extending from 1801, when 
the first edition of the Bengalee New Testa- 
ment appeared in nine hundred pages octavo, 
to 1832, when the historical books were pub- 
lished in the Afghan Pushtoo, in Kashmeeree, 
and in Assamese, with the same sensations 
as when I first gazed on the Codex Argenteus 
at Upsala, the silver-lettered translation on 
light purple parchment made by the Gothic 
Arian, Ulphilas. On their own account and 
for the British and Foreign Bible Society the 
three missionaries thus prepared and published 
translations in no fewer than forty languages 
and dialects. 

The entire Scriptures were printed in seven 
of these, including Chinese ; the New Testa- 
ment in twenty-three; and portions, in ten 
others. The whole cost was £80,413, of 
which the missionaries themselves gave 
45,439 besides type and paper. Well might 
the friends of the mission in England, who 
published a “ Brief Review,” write: “ Upon 
our observing that more than ¢wo hundred 
and twelve thousand volumes of the Divine 
Word, in forty different languages have issued 
from the Serampore press during the last 
thirty years, and that the original mover in 
this great design is yet alive, and, though 
feeble, in full possession of all his faculties 
—in all this we have certainly the very high- 
est reasons for united thanksgiving and praise 
to Him from whom cometh down every good 
and every perfect gift.” Of the value of these 
translations, apart altogether from the faith 





that planned and the genius that executed 
them, let scholars like Horace Hayman Wil- 
son, and subsequent translators down to Dr. 
Wenger, speak. Truly “there were giants in 
those days.” 

Let us pass from these works, which as- 
suredly follow the immortal three, to the 
spot where they rest from their labours. It 
is not in the old Danish cemetery with its 
quaint tombs and quainter epitaphs, since 
consecrated to the use of the Church of Eng- 
land, but in a spot selected by the mission- 
aries themselves, and now within sound of the 
shriek of the railway whistle. In the centre 
of this burial-ground, and now surrounded 
on all sides by the dust of two generations of 
the native converts, stands the domed tomb 
of Ward, the first to pass away. Close by is 
the half-obliterated inscription which every 
American visitor asks to see, written by Dr. 
Judson for the little son, who, with his mother, 
was in vain sent from Burma to find health. 
To the right of the entrance gate is the in- 
closure, surrounding the graves of Dr. and 
Mrs. Marshman, the last to be called hence. 
The tomb issocovered in that the stranger may 
rest here for a time from the heat of the sun, 
amid such hallowed associations. To the left 
of the gate is the tall, domedsquare block, sup- 
ported by pillars at each corner, which marks 
the resting-place of Carey, his three wives, 
some of his children, and many of his grand- 
children. As we read the inscription we 
think of his peaceful, triumphant death and 
burial. ‘ 

It was at sunrise on the 9th June, 1834, 
that the toil-worn, humble saint entered into 
the joy of his Lord. His last words had 
been to the effect that he had no raptures, 
but he had no fears, for in the cross of Christ, 
in the atonement of his Redeemer, he found 
the all-sufficient ground of confidence and 
joy. His last thoughts were occupied with 
the mission. When Mr. Mack read to him 
letters from England, announcing help to that 
station of Cherrapoonjee, in Assam, which 
he had hitherto maintained chiefly at his own 
expense, the old man raised his withered 
arms to heavén and whispered thanksgivings 
to God and to his people. In his will he 
directed that the following inscription, “and 
nothing more,” should be cut on the stone 
which commemorates the death of his second 
wife, the accomplished and godly Charlotte 
Emilia :— 


WILLIAM CAREY, born August 17, 1761, 
died June 9, 1834. 
“ A wretched, poor, and helpless worm, 
On thy kind arms I fall.” 
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“ By grace are ye saved” was the text from 
which he asked Dr. Marshman to deliver his 
funeral sermon in the Danish Church where 
he had preached for thirty years. 
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Danish Lutheran, now English, Church, Serampore. 


As, twenty-four hours after his death, ac- 
cording to the necessities of such a climate, 
his body was carried forth from the Principal’s 
house adjoining the college, where of late he 
had lived, the road was lined by the native 





| poor, Hindoo and Mussulman, for whom he | 


| had done so much, Followed by the native 


| Christians, women and men, by representa- | 


tives of Lord William Bentinck, the Governor 
General, of Sir Charles Metcalfe, of the Bishop 
of Calcutta, of the Scotch and other missions, 
the body was borne up the right bank of the 
Hooghly, while Lady Bentinck, who loved 
the venerable Carey, watched it from Bar- 
rackpore. Just so, nearly thirty years after, 
some in Serampore gazed at the few mourners 
on the opposite side who carried Lady Can- 
ning’s remains to the sweet spot she herself 
had chosen. The Danish Governor and his 
wife and the members of council were there, 
while the Danish flag was hoisted half-mast 
high, as on the occasion of a governor’s death. 
At Carey’s open grave a resurrection hymn 
was sung. Dr. Marshman reviewed the life 
of the departed. Only the deadly beams of 
a June sun in Bengal, becoming ever stronger, 
rendered it impossible for Mr. Mack to speak 
to Carey’s converts with the pathos of their 








own vernacular. But in the village chapel 
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in the evening, after the Bengalee funeral 
| hymn, 
“* Pxritran Christer morone,” 

“Salvation by the death of Christ,” and 
prayer by Pran Krishna, the oldest disciple, 
he spoke to the weeping converts from Carey’s 
own translation of the words, ‘‘For David, 
after he had served his own generation by 
the will of God, fell on sleep.” Carey’s, too, 
was a royal burial, even that of one who was 
a king and a priest unto God. 

The native Christian village, called John- 
nuggur, still exists as in these earlier days. 
Only one of Carey’s converts is left, and he 
too aged to talk, intelligently, of the past. 
The third generation of Baptist converts, 
along with some natives from the Episcopa- 
lian and Nonconformist missions, live there 
in a self-governing community. They have 
their own native pastor, their catechists, and 
their Punchayet, or Committee of Five, who, 
according to immemorial Hindoo custom, 
govern the village community. If not of a 
high type, their Christianity is quite up to the 
level of that of Great Britain. They are a 
busy class, as printers, teachers, clerks, and 
| cultivators. They have their own troubles 
/ and drawbacks, but their Christianity marks 
| them out from the surrounding heathen. It | 
would be well if they showed more inde- | 
| pendence, but that is growing. The old mis- 
| sionary village system is not well fitted to 
| develop that. In time, doubtless, as Chris- 
tianity spreads and caste is weakened, such 
villages will pass away. 

The entrance to Carey’s Village is from the 
trunk road, along which the rival cars of Jug- 
ganath are drawn every year. It is just mid- 
way between the two, while so removed back 
from the noise of the road as to secure the 
privacy and shade which the Hindoo family 
loves, whether Christian or heathen. At this 
entrance, and elsewhere along the road, the 
pastor and catechists take their stand, declar- 
ing to the people the true nature of that God 
whom they ignorantly worship. For more 
than three centuries this has been the most 
favourite resort of the devotees of Jugganath, 
next to Pooree, on the Orissa coast of the 
Bay of Bengal. Here it was that the “ Lord 
of the World,” as his name signifies, stopped 
to bathe on his way to Pooree, where he 
dined. Hence on the full moon of Joisti, 
or just as the great heat of June is tempered 
by the early rains, his Svan, or bathing festi- 
val, takes place. The picture of the scene 
at p. 553 was taken at midday in the terrific 
| heat of last June, when no rain fell. 
| The bath is a stucco-brick erection on the 
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road-side about two stones’ throw south of| The dragging of so monstrous an erection, 
the village. The hideous log of Veem wood | forty feet high and rolling on twenty-six un- | 
has been carried in procession from the | wieldy discs of wood, has destroyed so many | 
neighbouring temple, and placed, with the | lives from time to time—twelve in Hooghly | 
smaller figure of the idol’s brother to the | county alone last June—that the Bengal Go- | 
right; aloft on the ledge. The arms and | vernment desired to suppress the larger cars. | 
hands of gold have been fastened on. A | The Government of India has left it to the | 
native constable stands on either side to | magistrates to deal with any car which they 
keep order, as the deluded people crowd up | consider dangerous to human life, under the 
to present their farthings. At the moment | nuisance section of the Criminal Procedure 
fixed by a certain:conjunction of the planets, | Code. 
the priest, whose head is close to the idol’s| Just three quarters of a century have passed | 
left hand, raises a silver water-pot and pours | since Carey, Marshman, and Ward firstisettled | 
the sacred stream of Gunga on the Lord of | at Serampore. Just forty years have gone 
the World, while the crowd below shout, | sinee Careydied. The seed which God gave 
“Victory to Jugganath,” and clap their hands | themmto: sow in this Canterbury of the East 
together. When rain happens to fall from | hasbeen wafted all over India, and even up 
heaven at the time, it is considered most | into» Central Asia. Its fruit is everywhere 
auspicious. But on this occasion the 150,000 | seem in the Christianization of tens*of thou- 
who used to attend the festival are represented | sanils and in the civilisation of millions: In 
by comparatively few, due to the undoubted | North India the fitst "printing: press)sthe first 
decadence of the worship, but also to the | translation of the Bible, the first native:tract, 
great heat and the late epidemic of fever. the first vernaculér newspaper, the first pri- 
Carried back to the temple, which Lord | mary school, the. fitst! steamsengine, the first 
Northbrook visited last March, when his Ex- | Botanic Garden—what do» they not repre- 
cellency was assured by the priests that he | sent to a population: mow increased to two 
had conferred great honour on their god (!) | hundred millions; if we omit the Madras Pre- 
Jugganath is brought out a few days after | sidency? What single uninspired man has 
amid similar rejoicings, is hoisted up to his | been chosen to do so'much towards a pre- 
car; andois dragged by the tenants of the | paratio evangelica as Carey? And if we ask 
temple lands, and by others whom it is'/now | for that higher fruit in the conversion of souls 
found difficult to induce to lend their aid, to | and the building up of churches, which the 
visit the same idol Radhabullub, which used | Holy Spirit alone vouchsafes, do we not find 
to inhabit. Henry Martyn’s pagoda. After | it in the contrast between Krishna Pal, the 
spending eight days there the car and idol | first Protestant convert of North India, and 
are pulled back again, and all is:over for the | the native church, which now numbers the 
year. third of a-million ? GEORGE SMITH. 
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SIR DONALD 


‘poe godless civil servant in India was in 
days not so very remote a complete 
by-word. He was inclined to do a stroke of 
business on his own account, if members of 
the class do not wrong themselves by their 
confessions ; he crushed the natives if he had 
the chance, yet soon became like unto them, 
and even encouraged their superstitious wor- 
ship—in some cases going so far as for policy’s 
sake to prostrate himself before their gods. 
In this, perhaps, he only so far represented 
the general ideal of government that reigned 
at head-quarters. This consisted of two 


parts—(z) to impress the people with a ter- | 
| supporters of the House of Hanover through 


rific sense of power at all costs; and (2) to 


| discovery ! 


make a show of conciliating them by yield- | 
ing to their whims, and actually abetting their | 


worst and most degrading religious customs. 


The progress of Christianity and every phase | 
| which has since done such signal service in 
several of our great battles. Sir Donald’s father 


of missionary effort were largely neutralised 
by the lives of such men, for the Hindoos or 
Mussulmans—notoriously sharp in observa- 
tion—were ready enough to :s¢& from the 
preacher to the ruler for application of the 
doctrines preached to them, and were ex- 
tremely apt unconsciously to apply the text, 


“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” Much of | the 


our trouble in India—Sepoy mutiny and the 
rest—was in great degree due to this incon- 
sistent and really unprincipled policy. The 
true heroes and saviours of India are the 
men who, more frequently in later days, have 
risen to the higher idea of Christian govern- 
ment, and have practically exhibited it in 
ruling our Indian empire—men who have 
adorned both branches of the service : 
Grants, Macarthurs, Durands, Lawrences, 
Freres, and Marshmans. A little slip of a 
volume, recently published by the Religious 
Tract Society,* sets forth, in simple and 
attractive style, the career of one who well 
deserves to take rank with these honoured 
few, and we have been so impressed by it 


that we would fain convey to our readers, | 





MACLEOD. 


origin and bearing Highland names. Camp- 
bell, Macgregor, Macleod, M‘Neill, Mac- 
lean—how often do such names as these come 
before us in connection with honoured ser- 
vices in the council and in the field—in the 
press, and in every branch of exploration and 
David Livingstone, the name so 
near to the minds of all at present, belonged 
to this class too. He of whom we write came 
of a Ross-shire family—the Macleods of 
Assynt. The branch, however, to which he 
belonged had for several generations resided 
at Geanies, near Tain; and, unlike many of 
the Highland families, they were staunch 


all the troubles of the Stuart Rebellion. The 
grandfather of Sir Donald shared with Lord 
Seaforth the labour and the credit of raising 
the 78th Highlanders, or “ Ross-shire Buffs,” 


joined the Bengal Engineers in 1794; and, 
though he was never tried in the field, he 
achieved no small success in civil engineer- 
ing, having under great disadvantages de- 
signed and constructed the iron bridge over 
Goomty at Lucknow. His more famous 
son inherited the taste and the talent for this 
kind of work. 

Sir Donald Macleod was born in Fort 
William, at Calcutta, in 1810, and when but 
five years old he was consigned to the care 
of his “ Aunt Kitty,” at Geanies. ‘The little 
one must have been regarded as a wonder by 
the folk in the north, for when he arrived he 
could speak nothing but Hindustani. But 
he was a quick child, and in the company of 
his elder brother, Duncan, he soon made up 
for his defects ; even thus early finding great 
comfort in a flute given to him by his grand- 
father, which no doubt had some share in 
developing in him that love of music which 
remained strong to the end. He first went 
to the High School of Edinburgh, then to 


into whose hands the little book may not} Dr. Glennie’s school at Dulwich, and after 
have come, some faint shadow of the subject | that to Dr. Carmalt’s at Putney, where he 


Oi it, 

‘Those who have least liking for Scotland 
and Scotchmen will yet acknowledge that no 
section of our community has by comparison 
sent forth a larger contingent of ableand daring 
men to bear a part in the sternest of the world’s 
work than have the families of Highland 


* Sir Donald Macleod, C.B., K.C.B. A Record of 
Forty Years’ Service in India. By Major-General Edward 
Lake, C.S.1. Religious Tract Society. 





had for schoolfellows Lord Canning and 
Henry Carre Tucker, and when afterwards 
he went to Haileybury, Lord Lawrence was 
a companion. At college as at school his 
quiet attention and industry, and aptitude for 
languages secured him a high place; and 
when only eighteen he was once more in 
Calcutta, and was ere long appointed assistant 
magistrate at Monghyr, on the right bank of 
the Ganges, about half-way between Calcutta 
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and Allahabad. Here he was doing the 
duty of his post with assiduity and thought- 
fulness, when the great turning-point of his life 
came, and added new lustre to his manliness. 

The Baptists have been strong in that region 
ever since Carey began his work. His per- 
sonal influence was great, and he inspired all 
who were brought into contact with him. 
Clearly enough, the Rev. Mr. Leslie, Baptist 
missionary at Monghyr, was a man of the 
right stamp. Donald Macleod, who, although 
he had hitherto lived a pure life, had not 
thought much of religion, was led to attend 
the preaching of Mr. Leslie, and before six 
months had elapsed he preferred a request 
for baptism, intimating his desire in a letter 
in, which these words occur :— 


‘¢ My reasons for feeling this change to have passed 
over me are these: the whole tenor of my tastes and 
inclinations is changed. Attendance at church, which 
formerly I disliked, and never performed but as a 
duty, has become to me a pleasure, the anticipation 
of which presents itself to me during the whole week. 
My wish to partake of the sacrament is also of this 
nature; but, of course, in every way, more forcible. 
I have attained a confidence and tranquillity in regard 
to my worldly duties, from which the weakness of my 
character formerly debarred me; and I have now 
been freed from despondency and gloominess of 
spirits, to which for the five previous years I was 
continually a martyr.’ 

Shortly after this, he writes, in a note to a 
friend :— 

“‘T cannot allow that imagination has the slightest 
part in the matter: it rests in the heart solely. 
Neither can I perceive how it tends to ambition. As 
regards my own particular change—as you say you 
more than doubt that any has taken place—I would 
say a few words. Prayer, which you recommend to 
me, and which was formerly an irksome duty seldom 
performed, has now become, I may say, almost the 
only pleasure I enjoy. I resort to it in the morning, 
not only as the most delightful, but as the most neces- 
sary, act of the day; for without it I should have no 
peace, no power; and during the remainder of the 
day, whatever of difficulty or of annoyance presents 
itself, my mind flies up to its Creator, and is at rest.” 

This change showed itself abundantly in a 
fervour that astonished his friends and ac- 
quaintances, yet so completely was it held in 
rein by the gentleness of true prudence that 
he never exhibited any of the intolerance 
that often besets the new convert. He was 
ready to join in all good works with those of 
other communions, and eagerly sought asso- 
ciation with them. He sent to Dr. Duff’s 
school, and paid for his education, a young 
man who has since done Christian service— 
the Rev. Behari Lal Sing—who thus writes 
concerning him :— 

_ “It was the pious example of this gentleman, his 
integrity, his honesty, his disinterestedness, his active 
benevolence, that made me think that Christianity 


was something living—that there was a living power | 








in Christ. Here is a man in the receipt of 2,000 
or 3,000 rupees a month; he spends little on himself 
and gives away the surplus of his money for education 
—the temporal and spiritual welfare of my country- 
men. This was the turning-point of my religious 
history, and led to my conversion.” 

In 1831 he was transferred from Monghyr 
to Saugor, where he was for some time em- 
ployed in duties connected with the depart- 
ment for suppressing Thuggee, which Lord 
William Bentinck had created in 1830. In 
this capacity he acted with great vigour ; but 
he was glad when, in 1835, he was appointed 
to the more congenial post of administrator 
of the Saugor and Nerbudda territory—the 
highlands of the central provinces of India 
a region of great beauty and picturesqueness. 
Sir Donald threw his whole energies into his 
work here; his loving descriptions of the 
scenery of the district show that he looked 
upon it as a home, and that in the people he 
had found inexhaustible points of interest. 
He writes: “ My visits” [to the old country], 
“if I live, will possibly be more frequent in 
the future than can at present be contem- 
plated; but they will principally have refer- 
ence to extending my usefulness in this 
quarter; while my studies, thoughts, and 
actions while here have constant aim, in as 
far as my insufficiency will permit, towards 
' what may prove a blessing to this idolatrous 
generation.” 

At the end of three years he returned to take 
charge of the Saugor district, and so much 
did he feel himself bound to the people there, 
that we find him writing,— 

‘‘ Although no fewer than four different appoint- 
ments have been offered to me within the last four 
months, all more immediately advantageous in a 
pecuniary point of view, I have deemed it prudent to 
decline them, and to maintain my position in that 
part of the country in which an acquaintance of seven 
years has inspired me with a deep interest; while I 
have attained a much more considerable intimacy 
with the people than I could possibly possess as to 
any other part.” 








He was ceaselessly active in his efforts to 
interest others in the evangelising of the Hill 
tribes of that region. He deeply mourned 
the irreligion of the English residents, which 
| so stood in the way of the progress he had at 
| heart, and ihe lack of religious ministration. 
To meet this want, he had written to the 
Basle Society to sénd some German mission- 
aries. “ Never,” he says, “‘ has a nation been 
so singularly marshalled on by the finger of 
God Himself, yet I doubt whether there has 
ever been one so utterly unmindful of the 
source whence its blessings flow. I often 
feel an awful hesitation in contemplating the 
purpose of our being sent here, whether we 
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are destined to prove a blessing to the 
people, or to consummate our own shame.” 
It was Sir Donald Macleod’s devotion to 
these Hill tribes—the Ghonds, the Khols, the 
Santhals, and Bheels, the aboriginal non-Aryan 
tribes of India—that chiefly led him to wel- 
come, in 1840, an appointment to the charge 
of the Jubbulpore district, the best centre, as 


| he thought, from which to act upon them. 








| He was unceasing in his efforts to induce some 


branch of the Christian church to send a 
mission there, constituted in a peculiar form, 
somewhat after the Moravian agricultural 
missions. The manner in which the people 
were scattered, rendered it difficult to act 
upon them unitedly; but Sir Donald be- 
lieved that such a mission as he desired 
would be effective. Failing in persuading 
any church or missionary society to take the 
matter up, he resolved to do so himself, and 
applied to Pastor Gossner, of Berlin, for aid. 
In response to this appeal, in 1841, five Ger- 
man artisans and husbandmen, with an apo- 
thecary—some of them married—arrived at 


| Jubbulpore, and settled near the source of 


the Nerbudda, where they soon came to a 
good understanding with the natives, built 
their house, and began their work. But they 


| had no more than begun—though they could 


say, ‘ All the Ghonds here have become very 
much attached to us”—when cholera came 
and swept all the Germans away save two, 
when Sir Donald Macleod was himself absent 
for the sake of health. This was a sad blow, 
and the two solitary men left were so dispirited, 
that the mission had to be abandoned. They 
betook themselves to a sphere of labour at 
Nagpore; Sir Donald Macleod till their 
deaths paying their salaries. And though the 
little mustard seed sown by them in the Ner- 
budda district has not grown to be a great 
tree as yet, there is hope that the Church 
Missionary Society, and the Free Church of 
Scotland, who are now cultivating that field, 
may soon be able to tell us that it has not 
been altogether lost. 

But this untoward failure of the plan on 
which his heart was set did not damp Sir 
Donald Macleod’s interest in these poor 
ignorant mountaineers. He only waited. In 
a state paper, drawn up after the mutiny, he 
earnestly recommended that missionaries and 
the means of civilisation should be sent to 
them. “ Believing, as I do,” he says, “ that 
it is hardly possible to over-estimate the in- 
fluence which it might exert on the rest of 
Hindustan, could these groups of degraded 
yet manly races be brought to accept the 
gospel, I would strongly urge the expediency 





and the duty of affording the tribes in ques- 
tion the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with our creed and our civilisation ”—views 
which are now meeting with real encourage- 
ment and support. Sir Donald’s great anxiety 
to procure an opening for the truth among 
these aboriginal peoples, was not without a 
touch of the political wisdom which is often 
found associated with singular purity and 
fineness of character. A firm footing once 
gained amongst them, there would then, in 
his idea, be a centre, on which the weaker 
converted Hindoos could retreat to screen 
themselves from the scorn and the hatred of 
their erewhile co-religionists. 


The Cabul-affair, and the disaffection of | 


the chiefs in the Nerbudda territory as well 
as other districts, led to Lord Ellenborough 
suddenly dispensing with the services of Sir 
Donald Macleod and the other officers in 
the district. But Sir Donald’s merits were 
so well known, that the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West Provinces at once ap- 
pointed him magistrate and collector of 
Benares, where he not only showed himself a 
faithful public servant, but a zealous sup- 
porter of the missionaries. “ Instead of allow- 








ing difficulties and discouragements to lessen | 


his interest in the spread of Christianity, 
and the spiritual welfare of the natives, these 
seemed only to draw out his heart in more 
loving sympathy to those who were bearing 
the burden and heat of the day.” 

But events began to follow each other 
rapidly. The Sikh war came on, with its 
sanguinary slaughter, oft repeated, ending in 
the Punjab becoming a British province; 
and hence the necessity for having it efficiently 
administered. Mr. John, now Lord, Lawrence 
was promoted to a seat at the governing board 
of the Punjab, and Donald Macleod was chosen 
his successor as Commissioner at Jellundur. 
Here he gave his energies to the work of edu- 
cation, and embodied his thoughts in Govern- 


ment Minutes that are still referred to. He esta- || 





blished scholarships for the best pupils at his | 


own expense ; and so deeply impressed was he 
with the value of the teaching in missionary 
schools, where two-thirds of the children were 
receiving instruction, that he recommended 
the Government to give these schools grants 
in aid. Lord Dalhousie approved Sir Donald’s 
suggestion, and it was adopted—to be op- 
posed, however, in practice by many in 
India, notwithstanding all which, the number 


of pupils in missionary institutions has in- | 


creased from 97,000 to 129,000, showing an 
increase of 32,000 in twenty years. We 
cannot afford space to tell how Lord Ellen- 
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borough actually attributed the mutiny to this 
change of policy, to be efficiently opposed by 
Lord Lawrence, who laid it down that, 
“‘ having endeavoured solely to ascertain what 
is our Christian duty, we should follow it to 
the uttermost, undeterred by any considera- 
tion.” Here we see the old policy and the 
new and more Christian one fairly fronting 
each other. The latter, we may bless God, 
has had the vantage-ground in Indian govern- 
ment now for several years past. 

While at Jellundur, Sir Donald did much 
to improve roads, build bridges, and make 
canals, showing no little engineering skill. 
His success at Jellundur led to his being, in 
1854, promoted to the post of Financial 
Commissioner of the Punjab. Here he 
came into intimate relations with Lord Law- 


| rence and Sir Robert Montgomery ; and here 


he met his future wife, Miss Montgomery. 
He was married in August, 1854; but he 
was permitted to enjoy the society of his wife 
for only a few months. In 1855, Sir Donald 
received the special thanks of the Court of 
Directors for his efforts in the cause of edu- 
cation in the Punjab. 

In 1857 came the mutiny, and Sir Donald 
bravely did his part in it. Lord Lawrence 
writes of this period: “ In the worst days of 
the mutiny we lived under the same roof. I 
can vividly recall his serene and resolute 
bearing in that crisis. He was an excellent 
counsellor, whose advice I often sought.” 
And he goes on to say,—“ He was an excel- 
lent linguist and oriental scholar, with as 
true an insight into the character of the 
people as any Englishman of his day.” He 
had a quiet humour with him too, which he 
often found of service. Unlike some Indiar 
politicians, Lord Ellenborough among the 
rest, he was’inclined to search for the causes 
of the mutiny in more than superficial and 
accidental things, and in his idea the un- 
faithfulness of the English in India to their 
Christianity accounted for it in a very great 
degree. And that men might be faithful to 
their Christian principles, and yet be friendly 
with the natives, and succeed in conciliating 
them, he had found throughout his own 
career. This, indeed, is the key to his suc- 
cess; it is the great lesson of his life, which 
also aptly illustrates Lord Lawrence’s remark, 
that “Christian things done in a Christian 
way will never alienate the heathen.” Sir 
Donald Macleod delighted to do Christian 
things in a Christian way. 

On the late events of Sir Donald Macleod’s 
life we have not space to linger as we should 
have liked to do. In 1859 he returned to 





England, but, though the old home at Geanies | 


was not desolate, he missed his father from 


the hearth, for he had died in 1856. At | 


that time he attended many missionary | 


meetings, never failing to lift up his testimony 
in favour of Christian missions, and never 
forgetting when a chance arose to plead the 
cause of his Ghonds and Santhals. 

In 1860 he was back again in the Pun- 
jab, and found heavy work awaiting him 
in the famine, which spread desolation for 
the next twelve months. His wisdom and 
prudence as head of the Relief Committee 


were recognised by all who knew aught of | 


the matter. There can be no doubt that 
he did much to mitigate the terrible suf- 
fering of a sorely afflicted people. In 1865 
he succeeded Sir Robert Montgomery as 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, in which 
high office, surrounded with difficulties of no 
common kind, he exhibited the same lofty 
Christian qualities that had transfigured his 
former life. He interested himself in pro- 
moting the culture of tea, chinchona, silk, 
and other commodities. He tried to train the 
natives to manage their own affairs, and he 
did what he could to recommend the gospel 
to them, and to aid missionary effort. Per- 
haps it is not too much to say that he did 
more than any other man to attach the Pun- 
jabees to British rule by his high-mindedness, 
justice, and Christian consideration. 

In June, 1870, having been relieved from 
his duties of Lieutenant-Governor, he de- 


parted from the country he had ruled so well | 


for England, and took up his abode in Lon- 
don. Here, he warmly interested himself in 
geographical discovery, and in everything 
pertaining to India and the East. But his 
efforts did not stop there. He thought much 
about our heathen at home; and was.con- 
stant in his efforts for the amelioration of the 
condition of the London poor. 


sewing class of poor women at Mile-End. 
He was on his way to advocate the cause of 
the Christian Vernacular Education Society 
for India when, entering a train, he met with 
the painful accident which ended his useful 
life in November, 1872. 

Aman whose natural disposition, courteous, 
sweet, and winning, received a finishing touch 
from the Christianity he early embraced, Sir 
Donald Macleod deserves to be held in re- 
membrance. He was a statesman of rare 
prudence and sagacity, in whom educated 
Christian instincts often did more to grasp 
possibilities than the astuteness of versatile and 
worldly minds could compass. P. Y. REID. 








He went | 
regularly and gave scriptural instruction:to a | 
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BIBLE SYNONYMS. 


IV.—RESURRECTION, REGENERATION, RESTITUTION. 


% Fri distinctive hope of our holy re- 

ligion is not the immortality of the 
soul, but the resurrection of the dead. It 
was this which excited wonder, and some 
measure of scorn, when St. Paul preached it 
in the city of Athens. The Greeks could 
think of the shades of the deceased, peace- 
ful or wretched ghosts, and could imagine 
heroes passing through death into the dignity 
of demi-gods, dropping their mortal bodies 
and becoming at once immortal; but they 
held it preposterous to suppose that any 
should rise from the grave, or from the urn, 
resuming human life in earth or heaven. It 
was this, however, which Christianity affirmed ; 
and on the truth of this, in the resurrection 
of our Lord, Christianity did not hesitate 
from the beginning to stake its very existence. 
“If Christ bé not risen, then is our preach- 
ing vain, and your faith is also vain.” 

Resurrection of the dead was not indeed 
a hope first introduced by Christianity. It 
was of an earlier origin, and is enumerated 
among the Hebrew elements or rudiments of 
the doctrine of Christ, foundations already 
laid.* What may be called the religious party 
among the Jews held, before Christ came, 
that the dead should rise at the last day ; and 
so the Christian doctrine had a preparation 
in their minds, which it had not among the 
heathen Greeks and Romans. But this was 
the testimony announced to the Jews and to 
all, that Jesus of Nazareth had already risen 
from the dead; that this fulfilled ancient 
prophetic oracles concerning the Messiah ; 
and also, that this accomplished resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus is the cause and pledge of 
the resurrection of the saints. 

There is a distinctive form of expression 
in the New Testament to denote the hope 
which cheers the just. It is “resurrection 
from the dead.” The First Born himself 
rose out from among the dead, leaving them 
in death. So shall the saints rise at his 
coming, leaving all others stillin death. The 
dead in Christ shall rise first in spiritual and 
incorruptible bodies, and then the saints 
living on the earth shall be transfigured. 


Such shall be the manifestation of the sons | 
All through this present time, crea- | 


of God. 
tion is sighing under “the bondage of cor- 
ruption,” ze. is obliged to do service in 
retaining the bodies of the saints, those cor- 


tuptible things which have not yet put on | 





* Heb. vi. 1, 2. 











incorruption, and travails to bring them forth. 
Nor is this all. The saints on the earth 
“sroan, being burdened ;” long for some- 
thing better than the dissolving tabernacle, 
pant in hope for the bright day when mor- 
tality shall be swallowed up of life. We wait 
“for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of 
our body.” 

The change wrought upon the body at the 
blessed resurrection is sufficiently stated thus 
—that Christ shall “fashion it like unto the 
body of his glory.” So transformed, the 
children of the resurrection shall begin a new 
career, exempt from many of the conditions 
attached to our present physical constitution. 
“The children of this world marry, and are 
given in marriage; but they which shall be 
accounted worthy to obtain that world, and 
the resurrection from the dead, neither marry, 
nor are given in marriage ; neither can they 
die any more, for they are equal unto the 
angels, and are the children of God, being 
the children of the resurrection.”* Then, 
too, shall be the reckoning of the Lord with 
his servants, the examination of their service 
on earth during his absence ; and according 
to the measure of their fidelity shall the risen 
ones receive honour and authority in the 
world to come. 

There is also to be a resurrection of the 
unjust, differing in many respects from that 
of the just. Itis subsequent in time. It is 
at the command and by the power of Christ ; 
but not, like that of the just, in union with 
Christ—a continuance of his resurrection. 
It is not a rising of the living from among 
the dead, but the uprising of the dead to 
judgment ; and they are still called “the 
dead” while they stand before God. The 
saints rise to meet the Lord in the air. But 
these dead stand to be judged from the 
“ oreat white throne.” For them there is no 
inheritance in the world to come. Their 
doom is written; and it is—to be “ cast into 
the lake of fire.” t 

2. There is a regeneration of individual 
man; and there is a regeneration of all 
things. 

He is regenerate who is “ born again.” As 
from a womb of darkness, his spirit is born 
into light. It is a present resurrection, from 
death to life eternal. 

This is by water and the Spirit, the cleansing 
word of truth, and the quickening breath of 





= Luke xx. 34-36. t Rev. xx, 12—15. 
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life. So the old world was born. “The 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters ; and God said, Let there be light, and 
there was light.” So this present world was 
born. The waters which destroyed the old 
world brought forth the new, when “ God 
made a wind to pass over the earth.” And 
there is an analogy with natural birth which 
it is sufficient to suggest to those who know 
how to trace with reverence and delicacy the 
marvellous correspondence which exists be- 
tween the physical and the supersensual 
spheres. 

This is distinctly the regeneration of the 
individual. Waves of sympathetic feeling and 
enthusiasm may sweep over a multitude ; but 
men are born of God one by one, and so 
enter his kingdom. ‘“ Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 

There is also a regeneration spoken of by 
Christ as a future era of reward for kis dis- 
ciples.* It is in the time of the resurrection 
of the just, and the gathering of Israel into 
one. 

The Greek word used to express this great 
regeneration in the future is the same as St. 
Paul employs to denote that of individual 
man saved by the grace of God.t It is 
madvyyevesia, a term of frequent occur- 
rence in ancient authors, adopted into the 
New Testament, and clothed with greater 
dignity and richer significance.t One author 
used it to describe the periodic revival of 
earth in spring; another, to set forth “the 
pheenix-like resurrection of the material world 
out of fire, which the Stoics taught. Josephus 
took it to characterize the change which 
passed on Judea, when the Jews were restored 
from captivity. But the Lord Jesus used the 
word with a deeper meaning than it had 
entered into the heart of man to conceive. 
Indeed He only—because He knew the end 
from the beginning—ever used this word with 
a full vision or prevision of all that it com- 
prehends. All that we can know, or at pre- 
sent need to know, is, that when Christ comes, 
and his saints have come with Him, or 
risen to meet Him, they shall stand before 
his Bijpa, or lordly seat, to give account of 
their stewardship and service, and that there- 
upon they who faithfully followed and obeyed 
Him in the present age shall be made princes 
over the earth, and be glorified with Him in 
the ages to come. 

The Lord renewed the promise to the 
Apostles at the Last Supper.§ He taught 


* Matt. xix. 27, 28. + Titus iii. 5. 

t See Trench’s “‘ Synonyms of the New Testament,” ed. 
1865 Pp. 59,, 60. 
a Luke xxii. 28—30. 








them that lowly service is the way to reward 
and promotion in his future kingdom. In 
this world the disciples of Christ are not to 
seek honour for themselves, or compete for 
pre-eminence. Let the only strife be, who 
will take the lowest room, and do the hardest 
work, in the service of Christ and his brethren. 
“ He that will be least, the same shall be 
greatest.” He that now stands and waits, or 
stoops and serves, will by-and-by sit on a 
bright throne and have rule over many cities. 
The twelve apostles shall fill twelve thrones, 
judging or governing the twelve tribes under 





Jesus Christ, the Son of David, and the King 


of Israel. 


But there can be no thrones till | 


the regeneration, when the Son of Man shall | 


sit on the throne of his glory. 

3. It is St. Peter who has spoken of “the 
times of the restitution of all things.”* The 
Lord having warned his apostles that it was 
not for them to know the times or the seasons, 
Simon Peter did not attempt chronological 
anticipations of history ; but he did hold out 
to his audience in Jerusalem the prospect of 
“ seasons of refreshing” to Israel under the 
Messiah, and of “times” of universal restitu- 


tion when the Lord Jesus shall descend from | 


the heavens which now retain Him. 

The idea contained in the phrase, “ restitu- 
tion of all things,” did not: originate with the 
apostle Peter. The prophet Malachi had 
announced the period of the first advent of 
Christ, preceded by his forerunner, as a time 
of restitution. And the Lord confirmed this. 
“‘ Elias truly shall first come, and restore all 
things; but I say unto you that Elias is 
come already, and they knew him not.”+ 
The scale on which “all things” appear 
at the first advent is only the small scale of 
the house of Israel; and in so far as the 
ministry of John the Baptist was received 
and obeyed, there was a return to the lost 
piety of Israel’s best days. In the spirit and 
power of Elias, he “turned the hearts of the 
fathers to the children, and the disobedient 
to the wisdom of the just :” and as he pre- 
pared the people for the Lord Jesus, he in- 
troduced for them “a season of refreshing,” 
a day of life and power. But the great cha- 
racteristic of the period was the rejection of 
the Messiah ; therefore was the kingdom not 
at that time restored to Israel, and the temple, 
disowned as God’s house, and spoken of to 
the Jews as “their house,” was left to them 
desolate. P 

A second time the Lord shall come sud- 
denly ; and not in Israel only, but in the 
whole world, “all things” shall know his 


* Acts iii. 21. 





+ Matt. xvii. 11, 12. 
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presence, and feel his restoring hand. The | 


broken, imperfect, inconclusive, inharmonious 
condition of things which perplexes us now, 
shall obtain sublime remedy ; and there shall 
be a reconciliation of all things to God, 
whether they be things in earth or things in 
heaven. 

Of this the holy prophets sung, and in this 
the hopes both of Israel and of the Church 
shall be magnificently realised. It is the 
glory of the ages to come. It is the restora- 
tion of all lost harmonies, the close of all the 
vexing discords, and the recapitulation of 
all being, energy, intelligence, and dignity 
under Christ our Lord and Head. Such is 
the revealed will of God, for such is his good 
pleasure and purpose in himself, “that in 
the dispensation of the fulness of time He 
might gather together in one all things in 
Christ.” 

As some grand prospect more than fills the 
eye, and, stretching away to distant fields and 
ranges of majestic mountains, surpasses our 
powers of vision, so that we have to be con- 


i 





tent with what is near, and wait till we can 
rise higher or move nearer in order to survey 
what is remote, so the promises of the blessed 
resurrection, the regenerationand the kingdom, 
and still more the restitution of all things 
under the enthroned Son of Man, are too 
much for us. We must wait for the explora- 
tion of these things till we are taken up 
higher, or moved nearer to the end, and can see 
further than now. Meanwhile, we best pre- 
pare for the things distant by minding those 
which are at hand ; and these are—present 
resurrection from the death in sin into the 
life of righteousness ; present regeneration by 
the power of the Holy Ghost, according to 
the Word of Tmith; present restoration, by 
reconciliation to God in Christ Jesus. Who- 
soever has these present blessings, may 
calmly wait the future, hoping for the descent 
of the Son of God from heaven, for the resur- 
rection from the dead, and for the gathering 
together with all the children of the resurrec- 
tion, to be for ever with the Lord. 
DONALD FRASER. 





A MEDICAL MISSION. 


By F. MALCOLM DOHERTY, B.A. 


y= familiar to most of us is the history | 


of One who went about in Judea of old, 
healing all manner of diseases and infirmities. 
At his command the crippled paralytic took 
up his bed and walked, and the devil- 
possessed maniac became sane and rational. 
A touch of his hand gave sight to the blind 
and opened the ears of the deaf; nay, from the 
very skirts of his clothing flowed a mysterious 
virtue which sufficed to convey healing to 
those who sought it from Him. And the 
Being possessed of this wonder-working 
power was heralded by no boastful announce- 
ments and greeted with no noisy acclama- 
tions. Quietly, unostentatiously He went 
about pursuing his work of mercy among the 
poor and outcast; but, wherever He healed 
men’s bodies, dropping a few words of deep 
and solemn teaching—teaching stranger in 
its simple sublimity even than the magic 
touch which restored the sick. And all the 


time, small notice did this Healer and Teacher : 


of the poor attract from the wealthier and 
more educated among his countrymen. He 
might walk about, indeed, in the waste places 
of Judea, seeking and saving that which was 
lost; but in the capital itself, and amid the 





who would care to stay and investigate his 
claims? The haughty Pharisee, strong in 
his own outward observance of the letter of 
religion, would set Him down as one of those 
accursed who knew not the law. He might 
serve to point another taunt to the unbeliev- 
ing Sadducee. The polished Roman would 


| pass Him by with the well-bred contempt 


with which he looked on all religions alike ; 
and the great mass of the inhabitants, intent 
on the business and the amusements and the 
daily cares of life—the race for wealth, the 
scramble for pleasure—would probably not 
even know of his existence. 

If any one would be forciblyreminded of this 
story—if he would see those scenes brought 
out, for once, m life-like reality before his eyes, 
he cannot do better than pay a visit to the 
so-called “Medical Mission” in Endell 
Street. It is London in the nineteenth 
century, and not Jerusalem in the first. But 
let the stranger enter that modest house in 
St. Giles’s, up the narrow staircase into the 
crowded waiting-room, and he will find him- 
self in the midst of just such a group as that 
which might have gathered round the Jewish 
Healer ; 10r among all the changes that the 


clash of all the conflicting interests of life,' centuries have brought to us, disease and 
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‘ . ; | 
suffering still wear their ancient shapes. Here 


again are the halt and the maimed and the 
sick, just as when in the days of old they 
were laid at the Master’s feet. Yonder man 
with the paralyzed arm may be just such an 
one as he who was bid to stretch forth his 
withered limb even on the Sabbath day. 
Look at that blind man sitting in the corner ; 
were not such the sightless eyes of him who 
sat by the wayside, begging, on the morning 
when Jesus of Nazareth passed along that 
way? That mother come to seek for help for 
her fever-stricken child; might she not be 
the very woman who came out of the coasts 
of Canaan, crying to the Son of David to 
have mercy on her daughter? That aged 
man must surely be bowed by just such a 
spirit of infirmity as he had borne for eight- 
and-thirty years who lay by the pool of 
Bethesda ; only no angel visibly comes down 
here to stir with his healing touch the-waters 
of a Bethesda. Not here in visible presence 
is the One who can command the lame to 
walk and the blind to see. There is only a 
hard-working fellow-man who, in addition to 
the usual art of the physician, is not unmind- 
ful of the apostolic promise, “ And the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick ;” and so he works 
and prays there among these poor and 
afflicted—works to heal or relieve their bodily 
sufferings, and prays as if all depended on 
his prayers—prays and works on bravely, 
though at times he cannot but feel sad 
and disheartened ; disheartened at the sight 
of all these human wrecks around him; sad 
as He was sad who even while he exercised 
his blessed gift—even in the very act of 
loosening the tongue of the dumb could not 
repress his sighs. 

A Medical Mission, in plain terms, is an 
attempt both to minister to the sick poor 
by the relief of physical sufferings, and 
also by this means to bring within the 
reach of the heathen of our metropolis 
a knowledge of the great truths of reli- 
gion. In London sucha mission is new and 
tentative, but in Edinburgh, where several 
similar ones have been working for some 
years past, they have obtained great success. 
Second only to a creator in power over his 
fellow-men is he who is possessed of the 
healing art. History gives us instances of 
great and powerful monarchs who have 
yielded themselves as passive instruments in 
the hands of some charlatan in whom they 
believed. What wonder, then, if among the 
uneducated and the ignorant there is an 
especial reverence for the doctor? What 
wonder if he can penetrate, a welcome visi- 





tor, inside of doors which would be closed 
against all others—if he can be listened to 
with respect when he speaks words which 
would be resented if they came from any 
other lips than his? There is, in fact, some- 
thing of the divine attaching to the physi- 
cian’s art, and the man who can go into the 
dwellings of the poor and the afflicted, 
carrying his Bible in one hand and his drugs 
in the other, is possessed of an influence for 
good which can hardly be wielded in a like 
degree by any other human being. Practi- 
cally this has been recognised in some of our 
missions to the heathen abroad; never be- 
fore, we believe, in England. 

The doors of this every-way modest mis- 
sion-house in St. Giles’s are open three 
times a week for the treatment of patients, 
and all who are in want are invited to 
attend. No questions are asked, no recom- 
mendation required. Sickness and poverty 
are the only passports necessary to gain ad- 
mittance there. On the ground floor is the 
dispensary, where an experienced attendant 
supplies the drugs that are prescribed. The 
two first-floor rooms are made into a sort of 
waiting-room, fitted with benches to accom- 
modate as many patients as possible, but 
altogether insufficient for the numbers. On 
the day of our visit it was overflowing, and 
the stairs were thronged with those who 
could not get in. At one o’clock the doc- 
tor enters the waiting-room for the short 
service with which he commences his work 
—a few words of earnest prayer, a single 
hymn, a simple and appropriate address. On 
this day the doctor showed them in plain 
and homely language how all sickness and 
suffering is the result of sin; and then he 
told them the old old story,—old, that is, to 
you and me, but new and intensely strange 
to some of the ears on which it fell in that 
waiting-room—of the One Remedy which 
has been provided for this universal disease. 
Altogether the little service did not occupy 
more than a quarter of an hour, and at its 
close the doctor goes down to his consulting- 
room. 

Here each patient, bringing a bottle to 
carry away his medicine and (if it is not a 
new case) the last prescription, is in turn 
admitted, is carefully examined and advised. by 
the doctor, and is passed on to the dispensary 
with an order for the medicines which he re- 
quires. A book is keptin which the names 
and abodes of all of those who receive relief 
are entered, and they are not lost sight of 
when they have ceased to attend at the dis- 
pensary, for the doctor is well aware that to 
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make real and lasting impressions on men 
they must be sought out and dealt with indi- 
vidually. But in addition to these, there are, 
in that poor and densely-populated neighbour- 
hood, hundreds who from sickness and in- 
firmity are unable to attend at the dispensary 
at all. These too are, as far as possible, 
sought out and visited ; but there are limits 
to the powers of a single man, however will- 
ing he may be to spend and to be spent in the 
work ; and as want of funds does not permit 
the mission to employ the services of an 
assistant physician, many poor applicants are 
necessarily, though most reluctantly, passed 
over. 

Still this young mission has great results 
to show. Within six months no less than 
two thousand three hundred and _ thirty- 
seven new cases have been treated, and the 
average weekly attendance at the dispensary 
is about three hundred and fifty. These 
attendants are drawn from various classes. 
There is decayed respectability; there are 
habitual drunkards ; there are the utterly des- 
titute ; and again the doctorcomes into contact 
with those by whom the ordinary missionary 
would not be tolerated ; he is listened to by 
Jews and Roman Catholics, as well as by those 
who have not, and do not desire any religion ; 
and in many cases he has good :reason to 
know that*the seed thus sown hasifallen upon 
no barren and unfruitful soil. 

Surely if any labourers havea tight to 
expect a profitable harvest, it xis ‘they who 
fulfil so literally His commands whoxcharged 
his disciples, “Into whatsoever city ye 
shall enter, heal the sick that are therein, 
and say untoithem, The kingdom of God is 
come nigh unto you.” There is a Sunday 
evening meeting held at ithe dispensary 





as well as a Bible meeting on one other 
evening each week, which is attended by 
steadily increasing numbers; and a Sunday- 
school has already attracted many of the 
most boisterous of the neighbouring young 
children. 

Such, then, is a glimpse of the work—the 
Christ-like work—which this mission is doing ; 
but the mission, as we have said, is in its 
infancy: it is not as generally known as it 
deserves to be, and its energies are sadly 
crippled for want of funds. We can heartily 
recommend any readers to pay a visit to the 
mission-house, and see for themselves both 
what is done and what is wanted. They are 
now trying to make up about £600, which 
still remains to complete the sum required to 
purchase two houses adjoining the mission- 
house, and thus be able to increase the accom- 
modation, and welcome more outcasts in. 
They also seek for funds to establish a day 
nursery to relieve sick mothers of their little 
children, and in other ways to enlarge the 
sphere of their operations. 

If anyyreader should be induced to con- 
tribute towards this work, we dare to promise 
that his money will be well bestowed, and if 
the writer of these lines were privileged to 
make any suggestion, he would especially 
commend this charity to. the notice of those 
who have only their mites to bestow ; of the 
fellow-poor, it may be the fellow-sufferers of 
those whom this mission seeks to aid ; while 
not-unthasikfiil'for the gift which any rich man 
may, ofihisaibundance, cast into the treasury, 
he»wouldsaspire‘to-receive the yet more mag- 
nificent offerings of those, of whom, like the 
widow-ot old, it may be said, “Of a truth I 
say unto you;tthis poor woman hath cast in 
mmoreithanithey all.” 


SUNNYPATE 


DF4 little-Sunnypate 
Waits.for a kiss : 
Oh, what a plague 

And a treasure he is! 
Clean little hands, 

And white little brow, 
Spotless his frock 

And his pinafore sow ; 
Cheeks like the roses, 

And curls fair and bright— 
Just for one minute 

A beautiful sight! 


Look at the rogue, 
A nigger again !— 


@ Picture from Bike: 


(Washing is useless, 

‘Amd scrubbing is vain,— 
Rolling about 

And picking up dirt, 
Spoiling already 

That clean little skirt. 
Black as a coal, 

Rejoicing he sees 
Mud on his hands 

And mud on his knees. 


Yet he ‘‘ helps” mother, 
And works in his way, 

Runs with her thimble 
Laughing away! 
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Empties her work-box 
With patience and care, 
Hiding her cotton reels 
Under the chair. 
Then to the wars 
He goes with a will— 
Two little rosy legs 
Never are still ; 
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Running too madly, 
The little feet trip— 
Oh, what a clamour! 
And, oh, what a lip! 
Poor little Sunnypate, 
Filled with alarms, 
Finds himself faided 
In mother’s dear arms. 








Soon are forgotten 

The grief and the pain ; 
Lips begin sthiling 

And chirping again ; 
Eyes look up brightly 

And see a new toy; 














Hands are raised gladly— 


Never a battle 
Was won without scars. 
J. BLACKMORE. 
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| thought of burning them is repulsive. When every 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
HOW TO DISPOSE OF THE DEAD. 


A SINGULAR question has been occupying pub- 

lic attention—Ought the practice of burying 
the dead in graves to be continued, or ought burning, 
or, as it is called, cremation” to be substituted 
for it ? 

The question has been argued on two grounds 
chiefly: first, in its bearing on the interests of life, 
health, and general welfare; and second, as a ques- 
tion of sentiment and feeling, bearing on a matter in 
which men’s hearts are commonly stirred to their very 
depths. 


tion; among his chief opponents is Mr. Holland, 
Medical Inspector of Burials. 

Against the present mode of disposing of the dead, 
great stress is laid on the frightful store of poisonous 
gases with which the earth is polluted, and which, 
reaching the living by various channels, are con- 
stantly giving rise to sickness and death. The horrid 
condition in which graveyards were found to be, espe- 
cially in the heart of our large cities, a few years ago, 
causing laws to be enacted prohibiting interments in 
them for the future, is brought forward as indicating 


what remains to be suffered by future generations, | 


when our present cemeteries are as crowded and noxi- 
ous as the old graveyards used to be. It is affirmed 
that the present mode of interment is enormously 
expensive, and dangerous in a corresponding degree. 
If cremation were resorted to, the expense and the 
danger might be alike avoided. 
process would be this:—After the religious service 


usual at funerals, the body would be placed in a | 


chamber; the friends would then retire; the body 


| would be let down ‘to a furnace, where the increma- 
| tion would take place, occupying about an hour; 
the solid constituents or ashes, perfectly clean and | 
pure, would then be delivered to the friends, to be | 
| disposed of as they should think right. 


If there 
were any risk of burial alive, it would be pre- 


Sir Henry Thompson, the eminent London | 
surgeon, has been the foremost advocate of crema- | 


Practically the | 


| form of honour is so commonly heaped on the remains 
of the departed, is it to be thought that men would 
ever bring themselves to burn them? The idea of 
the churchyard and the cemetery, too, is very pleasing ; 
| the thought of the sleep suggested by the profound 
| calm in which death wraps the form is so soothing to 
| the mind agonized by the sorrows of separation, that it 
| would be a terrible thing to destroy that sweet image, 
and rob survivors of that consolation. Is there not 
something, too, in the resemblance between laying 
| the body in the grave and committing a seed to the 
ground, that suggests the idea of resurrection—“ It is 
sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption; it is 
sown in weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown a 
natural body, it is raised a spiritual body ?” 
On surveying the question as a whole, one feels that 
| it is necessary to be very dispassionate, and not to be 
unduly moved by the shriek of horror which it is apt 
at first to raise. Itis mainly, though not exclusively, a 
question for large towns. Anything that would havea 
tendency to diminish disease and mortality there de- 
serves, on the highest grounds, to be carefully con- 
sidered, and if possible adopted. The great excess of 
| disease and mortality in large towns is a terrible fact 
in these days when population is so rapidly thickening 
at centres and diminishing in the circumference. If 
the disposal of the dead comes to be clearly a question 
of duty against sentiment, there can be no doubt which 
of these ought to go to the wall. But even in the 
light of sentiment it will probably be found that per- 
sonally we would rather be burned than buried, but 
that we shrink from burning the bodies of our friends. 
| If, however, cremation were practised, the ashes 
might be consigned to a suitable resting-place, await- 
ing the resurrection. No educated person will feel, 
in the view of the resurrection of the body, that it 
| makes any real difference whether the fluid portion of 
its constituent parts be resolved into other bodies 
slowly by decomposition or quickly by burning. No 
one believes that the resurrection-body will be iden- 
tical, particle for particle, with the old corruptible 





vented by this method. But the great benefit would body. The spiritual will supersede the natural. And 


| be, that the revolting process of putrefaction would | let the natural be disposed of as it may, the mode of 


be avoided, and all the. risks to survivors, arising | its dissolution cannot make the slightest difference to 
from the results of that process, would be entirely | the spiritual, when the Lord shall change our vile 





| Swept away. 


It is said, on the other hand, that the risks arising 


from the present mode of burying have been ex- | 


aggerated,-and that, with due precaution and care, 
the burial of the dead may be conducted with as 
great safety to the living by the present method as 


by that proposed. These risks, it is said, arise, not | 


from the process of burying in itself, but from the 


careless and imperfect manner in which it is often | 


performed. 

Against cremation it is urged that the mere sug- 
gestion of it gives a terrible shock to feeling. The 
remains of the beloved dead are so sacred that the 


III. nus. 


; body that it may be fashioned like to his glorious 
body. 
| But let the advantages of “ cremation ” be main- 
| tained’as they may, it is an impossibility to change a 
_ universal national habit without the pressure of a 

stronger necessity than has yet been shown to exist. 

Men do not yield their oldest and most sacred asso- 
: ciations for any chemical or medical demonstrations, 
however clear. The sense of danger in adhering to 
the old method must become vastly more pressing 
| before men will give it up. It is one thing to show 
| that a thing should be done ; it is another to get men 
| to do it. 
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LIVINGSTONE ON THE SPIRIT OF SCIENTIFIC 
INQUIRY. 

In that very interesting letter of Dr. Livingstone’s 
to Mr.. Stanley, which has recently been published, 
giving his ideas on the Africans and the slave-trade, 
some wise and candid remarks occur on the spirit of 
scientific inquiry, to which we think it well to direct 
attention. The friends of science may be divided into 
calm men and wild men, and their critics may be 
similarly classified. Dr. Livingstone is one of the calm 
men who do scientific inquirers justice, and help to 
secure justice for them from others. He is adverting 
to the sickening scenes which the slave-trade gives 
rise to, scenes so nauseous that he was compelled to 
banish them from his memory, though sometimes they 
would make him start up at dead of night, horrified 
by their vividness, For this he makes a kind of apology 
to those philosophers who maintain that the whole 
human race has passed through the condition of slavery 
as one of the stages of development from the lowest 
bestiality, cannibalism, stone, bronze, iron ages, and 
therefore that there is nothing very particularly to be 


DR. 


| deplored in the negro race having to do the same. Dr. 
| Livingstone is led to comment on the fact that “there 





are philosophers and philosophers.” 


*« The propagators of these views,” he says, ‘‘ have 
many interesting facts in their favour, and every edu- 
cated man receives new facts gladly, though he may 
not be able to explain them or reconcile them to other 
facts previously known. He hopes that they may yet 
be proved to be portions of light from above. One 
must admire the industry of many ardent searchers 
after scientific truth—men really noble in their aims, 
following truth wherever that may lead; and it must 
be conceded that real investigators are by no means 
bigoted. Nothing could be more fair, for instance, 
than the calm and gentle way in which Mr. Darwin 
advanced his celebrated theory on the origin of species, 
and his immediate followers and co-workers possess 
much of his calm, philosophic spirit. "Whatever they 
thay conjecture about the past of the human race, real 
scientific men look with kindly feelings towards the 
most lowly of the species. They view slavery as an 
enormous evil to the slaves, and perhaps a still greater 
evil to the masters. True men of science are nearly 
all favourable to the spread of education, and some 
labour earnestly by lectures and otherwise to diffuse 
knowledge among the masses. From minds open to 
conviction like theirs human progress has nothing to 
fear. But it is the small fry that follow in their wake 
—-scientific prodigies in embryo that turn philosophy 
into folly. it would almost make a horse laugh to 
see some of them quietly assuming an inconceivable 
amount of pluck to themselves for deducing most start- 
ling conclusions from very simple facts—the more 
startling the better. I listened toa gentleman in 
London reading a paper and asserting that our race 
had existed for 100,000 years, if not double that time. 
If one answered at all, it could only be by chaffing 
him, and assuring him that he had completely dispesed 
of the question of our descent from monkeys, for if 
our human race existed, our progenitors made fire by 
drilling or rubbing sticks together, and as Africans at 
the present day do, blistered their palms and hurt their 
fingers for 100,000 qos before they invented lucifer 
matches, they must have been a lot of donkeys! Men 
may have been developed from monkeys, but no one 
ever imagined that monkeys could beget donkeys. If 





our stupid human race still needs the outrageous 
schooling of slavery and the slave trade, it is in a bad 
way still, and one might almost vote for allowing it to 
die out.” 

All due honour is given here to Mr. Darwin as 
a man of science, patiently investigating nature, and 
calmly recording the results of his inquiries ; but when 
others draw the inference that the human race has 
existed for 100,000 years, it is not honour but ridicule 
that is due to them. Dr. Livingstone also admits 
candidly that science brings up facts which he cannot 
account for, and which he cannot reconcile with other 
facts that he equally accepts, but instead of throwing 
overboard either the one set or the other, he waits 
with patience, remembering the limited state of human 
faculties, and hoping the time will come when all shall 
be seen to be light from heaven. 


The few particulars we have yet got respecting the | 


end of the great ‘missionary-traveller are very affect- 
ing. Meagre though they are, they show how 


strongly his heart was working in two directions— 


towards his earthly and towards his heavenly home. 


We hardly know what to think of the grand public | 


funeral which will probably have been accorded to 
him before this sheet is in the hands of our readers. 
No doubt it will be a fit tribute of the nation to his 
memory, but hardly in keeping with the character of 
one so simple in his ways and tastes. What pos- 
terity will cherish will not be the magnificence of the 
public funeral, but the touching request to the sons of 
Africa, in the heart of its solitude—‘‘ Build me a hut 
to die in.” 


THE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN EDINBURGH. 

An important statement has been published, setting 
forth in a summary way the results.of the awakening 
in Edinburgh. Besides this, Professor Charteris, of 
the University of Edinburgh, has given his impres- 
sion of the movement, which is extremely favourable, 
in the Church of Scotland Home and Foreign Mis- 
stonary Record, edited by Principal Tulloch. The 
account in the Daily Review, accredited to another 
Professor, represents the work done quietly since 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey left Edinburgh as greater 
than that which was done while they were in the city. 
It goes over the various branches of the work, and 
specifies generally the results in connection with each. 
We select a few paragraphs. 


The Children’s Saturday Meeting. 


This is by far the most crowded and popular of | 


the midday prayer-meetings. Saturday forenoon has 
always been appropriated to the young. 
striking sight to see them gathering to it, and still 
more so to see the meeting dispersing at one o’clock. 
The whole slope of the Mound is darkened by the 
mass of little figures, with theiy parents and friends; 
or, if a few minutes after you are walking in the oppo- 
site direction, you meet them on George IV. Bridge, 
you observe them crossing the Meadows, you find 
them in Princes Street, or Lothian Road, or Leith 
Walk, knowing where they have been by the hymn- 


It .is a | 
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books which they are carrying in their hands. No- 


| thing can be more remarkable than the interest and 


affection which the young people have for this meet- 
ing. If it bé not preferred to the ordinary holiday 
occupations of Saturday, it seems at least to be liked 
as well. The simple and affectionate words which 


| they hear, the hymns which they sing with a relish 


that never abates, and the atmosphere and spirit of 


| the place, have a wonderful attraction. 


Bible Classes and Young Communicants. 

The eagerness with which systematic instruction in 
the Scriptures has been sought is one of the most 
pleasant fruits of the movement. Instinctively, the 
feeling seems to prevail that the Bible is the great 


| storehouse of light and spiritual good, and that what- 


ever promotes acquaintance with its contents is of the 
utmost value to the young disciple. It is not easy to 
get or give information as to the extent to which Bible 
classes and meetings have. been formed, or stimulated 
and increased, under this movement. It is believed 
that there is scarcely an earnest minister in the town 
who cannot bear testimony to the fact that they are 
better attended and much more highly appreciated. 
One or two facts, however, will show how the current 
goes. A Bible reading is held by Mr. Wilson, of the 
Tolbooth church, on Monday evenings, attended by 
three hundred and fifty. Some of the young persons 
there have given incidental evidence of having read 
over the whole of the four Gospels in a week, search- 
ing for passages on some particular topic, without the 


| aid of a concordance. 


But perhaps a more striking testimony to the 
spiritual results of the movement would be furnished 
by the condition of the classes held at this season of 


| the year by ministers for preparing young persons for 


| the communion. 
| ministers say they have never had such classes. 


Both in number and in quality, the 
The 
spirit shown by very many is most refreshing to the 
faithful minister’s heart. 


Extent of the Movement in Public Schools, &c. 
From the University downwards, there is hardly a 


| school, public or private, that does not contain 





amongst its pupils fruits of this movement. The 
University, theological halls, normal schools, Mer- 
chant Company schools, boarding schools for young 
ladies and for young gentlemen, all bear witness, in a 
way most wonderful, to the extent of the impression. 
For several weeks during the latter part of the winter 
session there was a daily prayer-meeting among the 
undergraduate students of the University, attended 
by a considerable number. Similar meetings have 
been held in several of the schools. We could tell of 
institutions where the pupils appear ex masse to have 
been impressed and changed. The Children’s Church 
for the waifs of the Canongate has experienced great 
benefit from a wonderful accession of spiritual life and 
power which has come on the pupils, male and female, 
of the Training College in Moray House. There can 
be no breach of confidence in adverting to the very 
remarkable effect on her fellow-students there of the 





last days of Maggie Lindsay, who was killed at 
Manuel, and whose death-bed experience was so 
bright and sweet. We could tell of equally remark- 
able changes in connection with various gatherings of 
young persons, where the influence seems to have 
passed on four-fifths or five-sixths of the whole. 
There are mission classes which, at the beginning of 
winter, were a source of constant trouble to those who 
had charge of them, but the members of which are 
now transformed into quiet, earnest, deeply-interested 
inquirers. 


From Dr. Charteris’s paper we extract the following 
summary of the conclusions he draws from a move- 
ment in the midst of which he himself has been :— 


*¢ And now what shall we say when we look back 
upon the whole movement in Edinburgh? Although 
there are some minor details in which I could have 
wished to see some change, yet in ad that ts essential 
and really characteristic, it seems to me to be such 
that the words which naturally occur are, ‘It is the 
Lord’s doing, and wondrous in our eyes.’ The 
prayers of God’s people have been many and instant ; 
the work which was done by men was done with 
much force, in faith, and to promote the glory of the 
Saviour; but the hand of the Lord Himself has been 
seen in it all. In so far as we can judge, a real 
revival of religion has been granted to us. Not only 
in the crowded assembly have men and women been 
bowed beneath the power of the great truths of the 
gospel, until a strange thrill of spiritual sympathy 
passed from soul to soul; but in the ‘after-meetings,’ 
when many remained to ask counsel and prayer, we 
have seen men old and grey seeking and finding 





Christ; young men flinging off the thraldom of their | 


former sins, to become the servants of righteousness ; 
and young women attaining to a quiet peace which at 
first they thought too good to be true. And apart 
from those meetings for inquirers, cases have come to 
my own knowledge, and many more are known to 
others, where members of a household were observed 
by the rest to be changed for the better in temper, 
speech, and conduct, before it was known that they 
had passed through a spiritual crisis, and become 
followers of Jesus Christ. We have seen, in cases 
where no word was spoken, hard faces begin to look 
anxious and careworn, and then look glad and staid 


and gentle, as the truth brought some cold or careless | 


nature under its sway. Sometimes after a sore strug- 
gle, sometimes at once, very many have, we verily 
believe, passed from death unto life.” 

We observe in Fraser's Magazine for the present 
month, a paper on the mission week, by a clergyman 
of the Church of England, in which he maintains that 
from such services we can expect little or no result, 
since those who conduct them are so far from believ- 
ing what they preach, and from living what they 
profess. The article very plainly reveals the restless- 
ness and unsatisfied feeling of one whose own heart is 
not at ease. He is himself at sea, and does not 
appear to have got beyond the point that, amid all 
that is uncertain, one thing only is certainly good, 
namely, moral rectitude, and it therefore alone ought to 
be preached. The work in Scotland seems to him 
mere rubbish, because some children once sent ina 
foolish request for prayer. Why did he not take a 
more characteristic sample? "Would he not have 
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judged of it otherwise if this fact had been before him, 
that ladies and others have gone about singing hymns 
in the wards of infirmaries and given great delight to 
the sick? It is all very well to infer the mastodon 
from one tooth ; but you must first make sure that the 
tooth is the mastodon’s own. 


THE JUBILEE SINGERS IN BRITAIN. 

One of the most noticeable things during the past 
season has been the interest excited by this remark- 
able company of singers, There has been quite 
a fascination about them. Their very colour has 
fascinated, and the darker the colour the greater the 
interest. Various causes have led to this. In the 
first place, the greater part of them were very recently 
slaves, and their slave melodies have a thrilling in- 
terest from the fact that they were so recently sung 
by slaves. In another generation this interest will 
have been lost, and ‘‘Turn back Pharaoh’s army” 
may probably sound rather stale. In the second 
place, the pluck shown in their enterprise is remark- 
able. These poor slaves are aiming at higher things. 
They want a university for their countrymen and 
countrywomen. They want the highest culture for 
their intellect. They have learned to appreciate in- 
tellectual riches, and determined to make an effort to 
get them; and for this purpose they have crossed the 
ocean, and presented themselves before strangers, 
who might have laughed at them for anything they 
could tell. In the third place, the singing has been 
sweet and powerful in its way. It has been full of 
real feeling. And the airs have often had a singular 
charm. <A writer in a London newspaper remarks, 
that several of the melodies were those belonging to 
old ballads of Dorsetshire and Somersetshire, now 
fast dying out, and accounts for this by the fact that 
Virginia, the leading State of the South, was peopled 
chiefly from the south of England. In the fourth 
place, the Christian character of the singers has 
formed an additional and powerful bond to many. 
Having raised the sum needed for the building which 
they undertook, in Fisk University, they are now pro- 
viding for books and apparatus. They have gained 
golden opinions among us, and have excited many 
a fervent wish for a blessing on their university. 


PATRONAGE IN THE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND. 

There seems every reason to believe that an earnest 
effort is about to be made both in England and in 
Scotland for abating or abolishing the grievance of 
patronage in the Established Churches. The Bishop 
of Lincoln has brought the subject under public 
notice in a pastoral letter. The Bishop of Peter- 
borough appeals to Parliament to grant a commission 
to investigate the matter. The Church newspapers 
direct attention to the subject. All, however, are not 
of one mind in regard to it. What is chiefly objected 
to in England is a thing almost unknown in Scot- 
land, the sale of livings and of next presentations. 
The Bishop of Lincoln has culled from the Zcclesias- 
tical Gazette a number of advertisements which show 





the scandalous nature of the abuse complained of. 
One of these states that the Church Preferment 
Register for a particular month contains one hundred 
and seventy advowsons, presentations, &c., in almost 
every county and diocese, for confidential sale. The 
Bishop of Lincoln would have the whole traffic de- 
clared to be illegal. Others are not disposed to go so 
far, but, instead of giving their opinion of the remedy, 


would wait for the Report of the Bishop of Peter- 


borough’s Commission. The patronage in England 
is pretty equally divided between public and private 
patrons. The Guardian has no wish to see this 
patronage removed, judging that, on the whole, it 
produces as few scandals as would be found were it 
possible to restore the ancient practice of popular 
election. Against this there are innumerable objec- 
tions, the last and not least of which is, that ‘it 
would require a sum of money which it is appalling 
to think of.” 

The movement in the Church of Scotland is much 
more radical; it contemplates the abolition of lay 
patronage altogether, and the transference of the right 
of election either to the communicants, or the pa- 
rishioners, or the office bearers, or the landowners, or 
to some representation of one or more of these. From 
very early times, the right of the people to choose 
their minister has been stoutly maintained in Scotland 
by some. The present Act, constituting lay patrons, 
was passed in 1711, contrary to the provisions of the 
Treaty of Union, and was vehemently protested 
against by the General Assembly at the time, and for 
many years afterwards. Though not the only cause, 
it was mainly the occasion of all the secessions that 
have taken place from the Established Church. 
During the eighteenth century, what was called the 
Moderate party, headed by Principal Robertson, and 
others, devoted their energies to the maintenance of 
lay patronage, thinking it favourable to the ecclesi- 
astical views which they maintained. Before 1843, 
it was the vehement assertion of the rights of patrons, 
and the legal steps which followed, that led to the 
separation of the Free Church from the State. At 
that time, nearly all who opposed lay patronage left 
the Established Church. Since that time, the Esta- 
blished'Church has been converted to anti-patronage 
views. When an effort was made by it a few years 
ago to obtain the support of Government to an anti- 
patronage measure, Mr. Gladstone declined his sup- 
port, till he should learn how it was viewed by the 
non-established bodies. 

Even in the Church of Rome, the people are assert- 
ing their claim to choose their curés. A case has 
occurred in Mantua, in which the people have rejected 
the bishop’s nominee and taken their own. Excom- 
munication has followed, but it is a sign of the times 
that even that last sentence of terror seems not to be 
heeded. 


IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
ROME AND THE CONTINENTAL GOVERNMENTS. 


There are no signs of abatement in the battle be- 
tween the Governments and the Papacy. Rumours 
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may fly that for the sake of other interests the Ultra- 
montanes in Prussia are to be conciliated, and Prince 
Bismarck laid on the shelf; but such a course would 
indicate a vacillation of which a Power like the Ger- 
man Empire is on every account most unlikely to be 


| guilty. The aims of the Ultramontane party are 


receiving new light from various quarters, and also 
the policy of the Governments which are giving them 
so determined opposition. If a paper be genuine 
which has been published, and which professes to be 
a Memoire drawn up by Count Armim in 1870, when 
he was the representative of Prussia at Rome, it indi- 
cates the view which underlies the action of Prussia 
at the present crisis. It shows, at the same time, the 


| dreadfully damaging effect to the moral influence of 
| the Council, and of the Church generally, caused by 


so many members of the Vatican Council at the last 
moment declaring that to be true which, till then, 
they had vehemently contended was false. 


“The dogma of Infallibility,”” says the Mémoire 
(1870), ‘‘ will bring about a situation more intolerable 


| than anything we have seen in Rome for the last 


thirty years; but the history of the Vatican Council 
will also furnish proofs that there exists at Rome a 


— which is altogether opposed to the progress of 





umanity, and in open war with existing society in 
everything that concerns its political organization. 
The development of the labours of the Council shows, 
without the slightest doubt, that our episcopacy de- 
pends to such a degree upon that occult Roman 
power, that at the last moment it will vote against 
its convictions, and will accept as established truth a 
system which it knows to be false, and with which 

e Governments can never be in accord. Let there 
be no mistake. The situation that will arise will not 
be the separation of Church and State, but war be- 
tween Church and State. That war will be carried 
on with the utmost bitterness on the part of those 
among whom we have been accustomed to find the 
best intentions, and that in the interest of Christian 
civilisation, with which one would wish to live at 
peace. We shall start from the principle that the 
Catholic Church with which we have concluded 
treaties and agreements is no longer identical with 
the Church of the present day. The hierarchical 
organization established for all time to come by the 
present Council will no longer permit us in fact to 
maintain the articles of the Constitution for its pro- 
tection. Of course, the soundness of these judg- 
ments may be assailed. A host of good reasons may 
be adduced to demonstrate that it is contrary to the 
real interests of society to take this point of view; 
but facts will have more force than arguments, and 
the Vatican Council will appear in the eyes of the 
legislator as an event bearing the marks of illegality 
and blindness, bringing about a casus belli, and put- 








ting an end to all order and all legality. We shall | 


accept the struggle provoked by Rome. The Ger- 


man Governments, especially the most powerful of | 


them, may count on the assent of their people even 
more than they desire; but the situation regarded 
from this point of view is very dangerous to the 
Church of Rome.” 


DR. BEKE’S VINDICATION OF HIS MOUNT SINAI. 

Dr. Beke’s vindication of the mountain (Jebel-e- 
Nir) south-eastwards from the Dead Sea as the real 
Sinai, proceeds on a peculiar view as to what the nation 


was to which the Israelites were in bondage, and what | 


was the situation of their country. In the first place, 
he denies that the Israelites had to do at all with the 
‘‘ Egyptians” properly so called ;—it was with the 
Mitzraites, to retain the Hebrew term, who are stated 
in the tenth chapter of Genesis to have been relations 
of the Philistines. These Mitzraites did not dwell in 
Egypt proper, but in a country to the east, which like 
the plains of their cousins the Philistines, yielded very 
rich crops of corn, The Pharaoh with whom Joseph 
came into contact was not a king of the old Egyptian 
race, but one of the Hyksos, or shepherd kings, cele- 
brated in history. The dwellings of the Israelites 
were not in Egypt proper, but far to the east, and 
their route from that place to the land of Palestine 
would never have carried them into the peninsula of 
Sinai. As little wquld Moses, when he fled from the 
Mitzraites, have gone to Sinai which was under their 
authority ; he would have fled to the east country, to 
the neighbourhood of the Midianites, where he would 
have been safe. The idea that the peninsula of Sinai 
formed the sceneof the wanderings and the law-giving, 
Dr.‘Beke thinks must have originated in the days of 
the hermits. The peninsula was a quiet, lonely region, 
where persons disposed for solitude and meditation 
might have their wish to the very utmost. Among 
them the notion would find favour that this would 
have been a suitable locality for the wanderings of the 
Israelites, and for the giving of the law. But the real 
scene of both, according to Dr. Beke, would have 
been the neighbourhood of the Jebel-e-Nir, and that 
mountain must be held to be the true Sinai. 

Dr. Beke admits that one point that seems fatal to 
his theory of the Mitzraites as a separate people from 
the Egyptians is, the statement in our translation 
that ‘‘every shepherd is an abomination to the Egyp- 
tians.” Commonly this statement has been held to 
find its explanation in the fact that the Hyksos, or 
shepherd kings, who fora time had ruled the country, 
had created so strong a feeling against shepherds that 
every shepherd had become an abomination to the 
Egyptians. But, of course, if the Mitzraites were the 
people of the shepherd kings this statement would 
be absurd. Every shepherd could not be an abomi- 
nation to people who themselves were shepherds. 
Dr. Beke finds his way out of this difficulty by main- 
taining that in following the Septuagint version our 
translators have stated the reverse of what the Hebrew 


means. Instead of ‘an abomination,” it ought to be 
‘*sacred.” ‘‘ Every shepherd is sacred to the Mitz- 
raites ”’—is an object of reverence to them. 


We have indicated the grounds on which Dr. Beke 
would remove the scene of the Jaw-giving from the 
peninsula. His theory in some respects would strip 
the subject of difficulties ; but it involves the subver- 
sion of so many established ideas, that a much larger 
measure of positive evidence seems to be necessary in 
order to its establishment. 


PROGRESS OF THE WHISKEY WAR IN AMERICA, 

Further accounts of the remarkable movement of 
American women against the liquor traffic in the 
United States give stronger evidence of the genuine- 
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ness of the feeling out of which it has sprung, It is 
not a wild dream, as it seemed at first, conceived in 
the spirit of Don Quixote, and carried out in utter 
disregard of the proprieties of civilised life. It seems 
to have been very much laughed at and caricatured, 
and any occasional ouéré features connected with it 
to have been magnified into the ordinary characteris- 
tics. of the movement. It bears clear testimony, as 
we stated last month, to the sense of terrible injury 
which the women of America have suffered from the 
drinking saloons of the country. Here we must bear 
in mind that American whiskey is commonly so much 
adulterated that its work of ruin is done far quicker 
than in this country. Five years is the ordinary limit 
of life assigned to a man who takes to the habitual 
use of it. Husbands, brothers, and sons have so 
often become victims ; so many heart-rending scenes 
have occurred in families from the system, that the 
hearts of wives, mothers, and sisters are unable to 
bear it longer. Further evidence bears increased tes- 
timony, moreover, to the religious spirit out of which 
the movement has sprung. It appears now that the 
praying and singing have for the most part been 
carried on inside the premises, and that they have in 
the first instance been directed to the salvation of the 
storekeeper’s soul. The effort has been to stop his 
employment through his conversion ; it being certain 
enough that if once his conversion is secured, he 
himself will abandon the trade. There is, moreover, 
increasing evidence of the success of the movement ; 
wherever it spreads, the whiskey saloons come to an 
end, and that, too, with wonderful rapidity. 

All, however, are not of one mind as to the final 
result. We have before us a Philadelphia paper, in 
which the editor gives an account of the ‘‘ interview- 
ing” ‘of two leading friends of the governor in that 
city, the well-known Mr. George H. Stuart, the Pre- 
sident of the Christian Commission during the war, 
and Mr. J. H. Smythe, 2 member of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association there. Mr. Stuart was 
disposed to take a favourable view of the movement, 
but Mr. Smythe did not so regard it. Among other 
things, Mr. Stuart said he had got a letter from 
J. C. M‘Millan, Esq., of Xenia, in Ohio, a gentle- 
man well known in Philadelphia, saying that his 
wife took a leading part, with two or three hundred 
other ladies, in daily visiting the saloons, and singing 
and praying for the liquor-sellers, Mr. M‘Millan 
described it as the most wonderful work he had ever 
seen; he believed God to be in it, and if so, it was 
sure to prevail. Mr. Stuart expressed his conviction 
that if the ladies of Philadelphia had a leader, they 
would start the crusade there. It was a. common 
subject of conversation among the clergy and others ; 
as yet no one seemed to know what to think of it, but 
one thing was certain—if it was of God, no power on 
earth could stand against it. Mr. Smythe, on the 
other hand, believed that after the excitement had 
died away, the traffic would be resumed, and become 
as bad as ever. He did not think the movement 
legal. He told a recent saying of Dr. Hatfield, of 
Cincinnati, as showing the intensity of the anti-liquor 





feeling : ‘‘ If the liquor-dealers were to head meup in 
a hogshead, I would preach temperance to them 
through the bung-hole.”’ 


Iil.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 


THE REVIVAL IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


One of the most interesting pieces of missionary 
information that have been received for some time 
concerns the remarkable awakening of religious 
interest that has taken place in the Syrian churches 
in Travancore. These churches, nominally Christian, 
date from a very early period—so early, it is believed, 
as the fourth century. A few Syrian traders are 


believed to have settled there in Malabar, whose 


descendants still remain. With a creed akin to that 


of Protestants, they conjoin ritualistic practices re- | 


sembling those of the Church of Rome. In 1816 
the Church Missionary Society commenced its work 
among this people, and it still continues to labour 
among them. ‘The missionaries of the London Mis- 
sionary Society in Travancore have also had inter- 
course with them. The revival began last summer in 
one of the churches where an evangelist of the Church 
Missionary Society was preaching. It has now spread 
to other churches, and according to the Rev. David 
Fenn, of the Church Missionary Society, twelve Syrian 
congregations and one thousand Syrian families have 
been influenced by it. Amid a great amount of ex- 
citement, physical prostration, and general noise, 
there is evidence of a very deep and real work. 

Mr. Fenn gives an account of a visit paid by him 
to the scene of the awakening. On the way he met 


with a man, with his New Testament in his hand, who | 


was reading to some labourers under a shed beside 


one of the great water-wheels used to irrigate the | 


rice-fields. At another place he met a remarkable 
convert—a rich man, formerly notorious for his 
proud and haughty spirit, now greatly changed. 


‘“‘ Ever since his conversion, now two months ago, he | 
has been going about talking to people about their | 


souls, We asked him if he had peace? No, he 
said; he had much sorrow of heart. Whyso? Did 
he doubt God’s forgiving mercy? No, he had no 
doubt. He knew Christ had died for his sins; but 
he felt very great sorrow at the thought of his sins, 
and had still too little peace. He listened with the 


deepest attention while we directed a young man, his | 


attendant, to read to him passages from the Malaya- 
lim Bible (Isa. i. 18; xliii. 25; xliv. 22; lv. 7; Micah vii.” 
18, 19). He requested that we would obtain permis- 
sion for him to speak to the prisoners in jail, one 
hundred and fifty in number, about their souls..... 
To think of this man, so rich and so haughty as he 
lately was, now longing to go himself to the very 
lowest and worst, and seek their souls’ salvation! 
Every one who knows this man is astonished at the 
change.” 

The excitement and noise may be judged of from 
another extract: “At Chenganir is a large Syrian 
church ; as we neared it we heard strange sounds pro- 
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ceeding from it, and within found a congregation of 
above two hundred persons, including fifty or sixty 
women, on their knees and in a state of wild excite- 
ment. Some were flinging their arms into the air, utter- 
ing passionate cries, others throwing their bodies 
about in a strange and unnatural way, while the tears 
were running down their cheeks. Shrieks of distress 
came from many in the congregation.” While the 
English missionary spoke, the people made efforts to 
keep down their feelings. It was said that any allu- 
sion to the Saviour’s sufferings would bring on this 
violent outburst of grief, but that it was not merely the 
thought of his sufferings, but of its being for their sins. 
One of the Syrian pastors, in whose flock the awaken- 
ing occurred, gave the following account of its 
origin :— 

“Tn July last, in Manguri, a neigabouring village, in 
which the two evangelist brothers, ay and Matthai, 
live, a woman of our congregation had a remarkable 
dream. <A dark cloud seemed to come down from the 
sky close to her, resting as she thought on her neck, 
and at the same time she heard a voice saying to her, 
* Except you repent, you shall perish.’ She awoke in a 
tremor, and was very deeply affected; she had not 
before shown any signs of being a decided Christian. 
About the same time the wife of one of the evangelists, 
a truly Christian woman, saw a similar vision which 
made a great impression on her. The two women 
began to speak and pray with others very earnestly. 
Soon after the schoolmaster was struck down, his 
body trembling, and his mind overpowered with a 
sense of his sins. The movement then spread'through- 
out nine congregations connected with the Church 
missionary, and twelve or thirteen of the Syrian 
congregations. It was said that boys had in 
many instances been brought under its influence, and 
had stood up and given addresses in the congrega- 
tions.” 


The movement is evidently intensely earnest, but 
stands in the greatest need of wholesome guidance. 

Another letter describes the eagerness with which 
religious books are now read, the crowded state of 
Bible-classes, the eager letters sent to missionaries 
for explanations of the Bible, the increase of con- 
tributions, the increase of love for the truth, and free- 
dom from open vice :—*I often meet with the most 
pleasing traces of holy, lovely, religious gentleness 
in children where I had not been prepared to meet 
it; and in visiting deathbeds, found expressions of 
love to Christ and his saving influences, and other 
proofs of the Spirit’s power by quiet men and women. 
I have met with men lately who have asked pardon 
for rudeness from themselves or their friends, and 
who have joined in prayer and reading with a hearty 
zeal which was refreshing.” 

On the part of the London Missionary Society, 
Mr. Mateer gives an account.of a visit to the scenes 
of revival. He found the preachers laying stress 
on expressions in the prophets, such as, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
be dumb,” ‘* Smite with thy hand and stamp with 
thy foot,” ‘‘ Sigh and cry,” and so forth, which seemed 
to encourage the physical manifestations. After 
giving an account of the native services which he 
witnessed, he goes on :— 





‘*T then preached on Heb. i. 3, the closest attention 
being given, and perfect quiet maintained. Before 
closing my address, I referred to the remarkable work 
going on there. All true repentance and faith, all 
holy desires, I said, come from the grace of the good 
Spirit. But I doubted the advantage of these phy- 
sical manifestations, and would recommend that such 
expressions of feeling be, as much as possible, re- 
strained. Salvation does not consist in such outward 
manifestations. They will bea reproach to us amongst 
the heathen, who look upon them as produced by evil 
spirits. 

‘Some of the people, in conversation after this 
service, evidently showed that they regard any objec- 
tion whatever to these physical manifestations as 
amounting to the fearful assertion that they are the 
work of unclean spirits. It is difficult to get them to 
see the right view—that they may be marks of human 
weakness and bodily infirmity concurrent with a 
gracious and blessed influence of the Divine Spizit. 

‘There have been, I understand, occasional in- 
stances of even more absurd errors and extravagancies 
than those I have referred to—such as visions of evil 
spirits, professions of the gift to discérn the actual 
state of the human heart, pretences to prophecy and 
the gift of tongues, and other such concomitants of 
intense religious interest as have again and again 
been witnessed in every Christian land in connection 
with revivals. There may also be expected to bea 
few cases of downright hypocrisy or simulation, or of 
mere imitation. ..... 

*¢ On the whole, however, it is undeniable that most 
blessed results have followed. The work in its best 
features—delight in prayer and praise and the Holy 
Scriptures, and zeal for God’s glory—still abides, 
while the noise and. excitement have, I understand, 
greatly abated. This movement appears to have 
spread to about thirteen churches and nine congrega- 
tions of the Church Missionary Society, in the tract 
of country between Cottayam and a few miles south 
of Quilon, and has not extended to any new congre- 
gations since November. The heathen have not been 
extensively affected by it ; still some have been brought 
to God, and amongst these several very remarkable 
cases of conversion. 

‘* A new life has been exhibited in Syrian priests, 
hitherto careless and worldly. Attendance on divine 
worship has been largely increased, and prayer- 
meetings frequently held and numerously attended. 
Sunday weddings have ceased in the churches revived, 
Disputes have been healed, and forgiveness for inju- 
ries sought; the lion has become like a lamb, and 
brotherly love prevails to a remarkable extent. Caste 
distinctions are neglected, the Pulayar serfs being 
now cared for and taught; and remarkable instances 
have occurred of lands unjustly gotten being restored. 

“‘ All classes and characters amongst the Syrians 
have been blessed,—those previously leading pious 
lives and the ungodly, men and women, young and 
old. As one of our evangelists writes, “The proud 
have become humble, the ignorant wise as sages; 
the dull have been awakened; those who cared not 
for God’s house now love its courts; those who 
neglected prayer now join in it heartily, and great 
brotherly love prevails.’ 

«‘ The world may carp, and sneer, and scorn—the 
proudly intellectual and the materialist may talk as 
they will of fanaticism, enthusiasm, ignorance of the 
fixed laws of nature; but here, I assert, is the finger 
of God manifested in the essential features of this 
great Social and moral phenomenon,—a solemn, 
serious ‘concern for ‘religion and for God’s glory; a 
tender pathy for ignorant and perishing souls 
simultaneously affecting multitudes of minds,—barren 
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knowledge suddenly become fruitful in works of prac- 
tical reformation— 


* Flowers of Eden, fruits of grace, 
Peace, and joy, and righteousness,’ 


exhibited on a considerable scale; and loving, self- 
denying efforts put forth for the glory of God and the 

ood of men. ho that witnesses it can help crying 
or a similar blessing and like earnestness in the things 
of God to be bestowed upon the Church universal ?” 


NARAYAN SHESHADRI, AN EX-BRAHMIN. 


Nearly a year ago we noticed in this part of the 
Sunday Magazine the presence in this country of a 
stranger who since that time has become much more 
conspicuous, and has gained no ordinary measure of 
esteem. We refer to Narayan Sheshadri, who for 
many years has been labouring in India in connection 
with the Scotch Free Church mission. Of the Brah- 
minical caste, he had in his early days received his 
share of divine honours, and had seen believers drink 
the water in which his feet had been washed. He 
was first shaken in his belief of Hinduism by the 
strain which it made on his credulity. For instance, 
one great saint was represented as having drunk up 
all the oceans in three gulps, and as having been 
afterwards placed among the constellations on account 
of his feat. He was also impressed unfavourably by 
the pantheism of Hinduism ; the pantheistic notion 
of Brahmin virtually destroyed responsibility, and 
made man’s sins God’s sins. When hewas shaken 
by such considerations, Bishop Wilson referred him 
to the Christian Scriptures ; he also read Dr. Keith’s 
work on the Evidence of Prophecy, and became con- 
vinced that the Bible was the book of God. In 
studying the Epistle to the Romans, he found his 
difficulties removed by faith in a crucified Saviour. 
On 13th September, 1843, he openly became a Chris- 
tian. He had to give up father, mother, three brothers, 
and three sisters, For many years he has been labour- 
ing in the district between Jalna and Indapur. Having 
a great faculty of organization, besides carrying on 
his personal labours, he employs teachers, colpor- 
teurs, and agents of various kinds to carry on the 
work in the towns and villages of that region. 

Sheshadri got permission last year to pay a visit to 
this country ; and as the Evangelical Alliance was to 
commence at New York, he accepted an invitation to 
attend its sittings. In the United States, he and his 
mission excited an extraordinary measure of attention. 
Wearing the costume of his country, and especially a 
massive white turban, that casts into the shade the 
stately piles which the female sex among ourselves are 
accustomed to carry a-top, his appearance made him 
an object of great interest. Speaking English fluently 
and impressively, with not much more of a foreign 
accent than many East Indians have, he wielded the 
weapon of public speech with great effect wherever he 
went. Personally frank, genial, and lively, without 
affectation or pretence, and at the same time devout 
and earnest, he won the esteem and confidence of 
Christian people both in this country and in America. 

One of his great aims is to establish a model Chris- 





tian village in India, to which he is to give the name 
of Bethel. Sheshadri is impressed with the great 
mischief, both in a temporal and a spiritual sense, that 
results from the dirty, overcrowded, unventilated 
houses in which the natives usually live, and good 
houses, plenty of air, water, and light, are to be among 
the requisites of his village. A church, manse, and 
industrial schools, wells, planting, and irrigation are 
also in his plan. He has been successfu} in collecting 
a large sum in the United States and here; but as the 
whole cost will be ten thousand pounds, the under- 
taking still requires help and encouragement. 


THE CHINESE IN AMERICA, 


It is reckoned that there are a hundred thousand 
Chinese in America, mostly on the Pacific coast. 
They readily take what labour is offered, and, as 
they live on very little, their object is to save money 
and return with it to China, to make their own 
homes more comfortable. A considerable prejudice 
exists against them in the United States, partly 
from a dread lest the country be swamped by an 
irruption of the vast multitudes that teem in China, 
and partly because, working for little, it is feared 
that they may bring down the wages of labour. The 
Irish, in particular, view them with dislike, probably 
because they are nearest to themselves in the place 
they fill and the work they do. Generally, they are 
quiet and orderly, but a few are of a degraded class 
—opium-smokers, petty thieves, and street-scavengers. 
Generally, they do not bring their wives with them, 
and usually among Chinese women the tone of mo- 
rality is low. 

These Chinese are quite accessible to missionary 
effort. Sunday-schools for them are maintained by 
the several American churchés, and with considerable 
success. An outline of the work done among them by 
these churches is given in a letter to the London Mis- 
sionary Society from the Rev. A. W. Loomis, prin- 
cipal of a missionary institute at San Francisco, main- 
tained by the Presbyterian Board. The Presbyterians 
have two missionaries, and Sunday teachers and col- 
porteurs, with an organized church, into which twenty 
new members were admitted last year, and several of 
whose members are engaged as missionaries to their 
countrymen, both in China and in America. The 
Methodists have an able missionary, a chapel, and 
evening-school, and a Home for Chinese women and 
girls. The American Tract Society have three Chi- 
nese colporteurs at work. The Baptists, the Ame- 
rican Missionary Society, and other bodies are also 
engaged in this labour of love. The encouragement 
in such labours is considerable, and the field large and 
promising. Chinese are to be found also in Peru and 
Chili, in Cuba, and Demarara; these are said to be 
in a deplorable condition, physically and socially, 
with no provision whatever for their spiritual improve- 
ment. Little has yet been done for these people, but 
they offer a most important and very claimant field for 
any church desirous of engaging in foreign missions, 
or adding to its foreign stations, 
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A Story for Quict Hours. 


By TEE AUTHOR or “CROOKED PLACES,’”’ ‘OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” 


CHAPTER XV. 


“ Sorrow working slow. 
At length this humble spirit gave.’ 
CRABDE. 


ND so 
the year 
rolled 
round, 
through 
its sea- 
sons, as 
seasons 
show 
th e m- 
selves 
even in 
a city 
square. 
The hy- 
acinths 
and cro- 
cuses 
that Sa- 
rah had 
planted 
about 
th" € 

great tomb in the little churchyard gave 

place to forget-me-nots and calceolarias, and 
then there were strawberries and cherries 
and plums on the dinner-table, and then the 

Virginian creeper about the dining-room 

window blushed and vanished, until at last 

there was once more the cheery cry,— 


“ Holly, holly, holly, ho, 
Holly, bays ‘and mistletoe ! 














Tl i 


‘he 


” 


tomed bouquet, the daintiest sprig of holly 
was sent up to Mr. Halliwell. 

And then it was New-Year’s Day again. 

It was to be kept as Frederick Broome’s 
birthday. He knew no real birthday. 

“Therefore you can choose one,” 
than this. Life comes new to everybody to- 
and new hopes.” 

“ And it is the day I came here,” Frede- 
rick answered ; “and it is a date with which 
—my poor father—connected something.” 

The house was very full of cheerful bustle. 
In the course of a few days there was to be 


an ee given to the poor people 
III. 





On Christmas-Day, instead of the accus- | 


ETC, 


| connected with Tibbie’s Whitechapel soup- 


| kept coming in. 


said | 
Sarah, “‘ and you cannot choose a better one | 


day ; and every one is full of good wishes | 


kitchen, and all through the morning packets 
which Sarah had ordered for this occasion 
Mrs. Stone was flying 
about busily. Mrs. Stone had caught some 
of her mistress’ spirit, and was quite a differ- 
ent woman to the draggled, spent creature, 
come to the end of all her hopes, who, in 
some dim reviving of old associations and 
ambitions, had led the way to the Rood 
Hotel in the Hallowgate, not much more 
than fifteen months before. 

“ Ah, even magic lanterns is different 
from what they used to be,” she said, as she 
stood at the hall table, sorting some slides 
that had just arrived from the opticians. 
“They are wonderful improved from them 
we got in my school-days. Things do get 
better, and I’m thinking those that say they 
don’t, had better take notice whether it ain’t 
their own eyesight that’s a-going. This is 
the kind of life I always thought I'd like— 
plenty to do, and somebody that’s pleased 
when you do it. I really think we’d need 
take care what we wish for—we're so likely 
to get it; though I’ve wished enough for my 
old man, an’ I don’t think I'll ever have him 
here, but I shall have him some day, when 
we've both grown wise enough apart to know 
how to hit it off together. For if I’d had my 
Miss Sarah once upon a time, I’ve no doubt 
I’d not have valued her; I’d ha’ gone off over 
some fancy about that poor gentleman. up- 
stairs, or some tantrum or other. It’s better 
to have things taken away than to be let 
keep ’em and spoil ’em ! 

Little did that merry household imagine— 
as one after another ran to and fro, admitting 
now a hamper of apples, next a cake, then a 
basket of crockery—that a tall figure stood 
on the second floor landing, its high grey 
head craned forward to catch a glimpse of the 
arrivals, its unused, dulled ears strained to 
listen for—it scarcely knew what. 

At last there came a great box of biscuits. 
Now Mr. Halliwell’s housekeeper had volun- 
teered to order these for Miss Russell, because 
| she knew a place where they could be got at 
once cheap and good. The people of the 
biscuit shop knew the woman as Mr. Halli- 
| well’s housekeeper, and so of course asked 
no address, * The porter brought the box 
with a thundering knock and a ring. 
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“For Mr. Halliwell,” he shouted, as he 
shoved it in, too busy with his deliveries to 
pause for 1 single moment. 

At the instant some door in the house 


slammed sharply. Sarah, who was standing | 


in the hall, started. 

“What is that, Mrs. Stone?” she said, 
“* for. there is nobody up-stairs.” 

Mr. Halliwell’s tife was so utterly soundless, 
that in this sense he was always openly 
counted “ nobody.” 

“Tt must have been the wind, ma’am,” 
Mrs. Stone answered. 

“It was a sound I have never noticed be- 
fore,” said Sarah, quite satisfied, however, by 
the explanation. 


But she was right for all that; it was a} 
Tt was | 
the sharp shutting of Mr. Halliwell’s dining- | 


sound she had never heard before. 


room door, as he hastily retreated at the sound 
of his own name. So it had come: he did 
not know what, but the mysterious something 
which he had mysteriously expected. As he 
stood there listening for his housekeeper to 
enter the other room with some letter or 
written message, he was no old man, in spite 
of his eighty years. Hope and fear and 
passiorfate longing can quicken aged pulses 
and fire old blood. The eternal soul some- 
times rises strong enough to lift with it even 
the dragging weight of the decaying body. 

But the housekeeper did not come up. 
Then he thought perhaps she would bring 
him something when she brought his dinner. 
But there came his cover and plate and wine- 
glass, and nothing beside. 


There was nothing to do but to wait. He 


knew he had heard his name; he was sure | 


there was something coming to him. He 
must wait. 

Youth lays great stress upon its waiting- 
pains. The young man thinks that he ex- 
hausts the agony of creation in the night 
when he awaits the answer to his offer of 
marriage. He reflects slightly on his grand- 
parents: they are waiting for nothing except 
for Death, and that will probably come 
too soon! The very school-boy, notching a 
stick to keep count of the days before the 
holidays, envies “‘ the governor, who can do 
what he likes, and doesn’t have to wait!” 
Ah me, and the only difference is that the 
older people wait for years instead of hours, 
for decades instead of days,—wait, and wait, 
and wait, and never expect to do much more 
than wait in this plane of existence. When 
we have to wait a quarter of an hour, we walk 
about and ask questions and look at the 
clock, but when we have to wait hours, we 


| take our work or a book, and nobody notices 
that we are waiting at all. 
ja letter, a message,a date; they miss the 
friend who departed yesterday and will return 
to-morrow. Theoldwaitfor alife’sunravelling ; 
and the friends they long after went away before 
the hot young hearts around began to beat. 
But to this old man of eighty-five winters, 


passionate suspense. He had had no prac- 
tice in patience ; he had never waited in all 
his long life, had simply dashed through 
whatever came in his way, until he had found 
himself shut up in himself, with nothing more 
to wait for. He had mone of the intricate 
interests of old age, mone of that full tree of 


so that no day is sterile. ‘This one new for- 


tion which a birthday has to the little cherub 
days in looking forward tothe kisses and 
gifts of one! 

As he paced his ehamber in his feverish, 
feeble excitement, lie suddenly remembered 


years before, that he had so paced this very 





The young await | 


| there had come something of youth’s brief, | 


life, on which some bud is always blossoming, 
lorn hope assumed te him: the undue propor- | 


who spends three hundred and sixty-four | 


that it was this very night, more than forty | 


! room, waiting while life and death fought out | 


| their battle on his hearth. 
| of eager expectation was the same. It 
| seemed as if the door might open, and the 
| old nurse announce;— 

| It’s a beautiful young lady, sir ; 
| be followed by his own married sister telling 
| him— 

| ©The mother is dying ; 
| her. 


’ 


fragile creature. 
thank God she seems a thorough Halliwell !” 


very Christian name denied to the child 
who had cost her life. Mr. Halliwell had 
chosen her because she was so meek and 
gentle, and he thought himself faithful to her 
memory, because he had never found another 
woman meek and gentle enough to take her 
place. But never, all those forty years, had 
he yearned towards her as he yearned to- 
night. Oh, if she could only come! She 


out a single word of blame. 
one year of married life, she had so smoothed 
out many and many a trouble, without one 
word of blame. She had understood and 
accepted his “ fiery spirit :” it never struck 
: him that it night have been the fiery chariot 





The very mood | 


only to | 


nothing can save | 
But bear up; she was always but a | 
You have your child, and 


Poor little wife, who had only lived with | 
her proud husband one short year, and then | 
had vanished as if she had never been, her | 


would not blame ‘him ; no, she would com- | 
fort him, and help him, and satisfy him with- | 
During their | 
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that bore her to calmer regions, where even 
the sun does not scorch ! 

Yes, New-Year’s Day was his little Miriam’s 
birthday. This was the date when the old 
house had once been always full of mirth and 
festivity, echoing with music and the patter 
of dancing feet! What had Miriam wanted 
that he had not supplied? Had he not, for 
her sake, often filled the house with guests 
when he would have preferred solitude? 
Was she not a woman, and did he not give 
her a woman’s paradise of dress, and leisure, 
and gaiety? Did he ever deny her anything 
except what was bad for her ?—to wit, her 
wish to attend classes after she was grown, 
her desire to mix herself up with all sorts of 
outrageous ways of work among poor people ; 
her longing to have for her bosom friend a 
queer girl who had to get her own bread by 
writing, and who was crazy, as Mr. Halli- 
well always considered such people must be ; 
and last, but not least, her love for a certain 
briefless barrister, whom Mr. Halliwell had 
summarily forbidden the house. That love, 
at least, the father consoled himself, could not 
have been very sincere, or she would not 
have gone wrong afterwards with that black- 
guard of a backwoodsman, John Syme Deni- 
son. 

Oh why will not a lark be happy when you 
give it a gilt cage, and a lump of sugar, and 
a lovely fancy nest? And when you won't 
let it out in the summer sunshine among the 
flowers, why will it bolt away the first time 
the cage door is left open, though it be when 
snow is on the ground and in the sky? And 
when you pick it up dead at your garden 
gate, is it any wonder that you say, ‘ What 
could the creature have wanted ?” 

But this evening, though the old angry 
puzzled questions would come again and 
again, still along with the yearning for the 
mother, there would come a vision of the 
daughter Miriam, as she would come gliding 
into this very room to be forgiven for such 
childish sins as digging in the old graveyard 
in her best frock. (Poor thing, she had been 
kept in best frocks all daylong!) He remem- 
bered just how she used to shake back her 
black curls, and hold up her face, pleading, 
“ Father, forgive me! father, forgive me !” 
There was a strange, deep pathos in his 
mingling of the images of the mother and 
the daughter, whom he had never seen nearer 
together than when one lay in her cradle, 
and the other in her coffin. 

He kept stepping out upon the staircase 
and listening. There was a good deal of 
bustle and going to and fro in the early part 
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of the evening, but at last he heard Miss | 
Russell and the young man come up-stairs | 
together and go into the drawing-room, and |} 
then all sounds subsided into the quiet hum 
of somebody reading aloud. It went on for 
an hour or two, and then he heard Mrs. 
Stone set the supper-tray in the dining-room. 
and the reading ceased, and two people went 
down-stairs, and there was profound silence 
for a time; and then they came up again, 
and paused at the staircase window for a 
while, and spoke earnestly to each other ; 
but though the old man could distinctly hear 
their voices, he could not catch what they 
said, till they turned to each other, and said 
“ good-night,” and then he heard that Sarah 
added— 

“ And once more, many happy returns of 
the day to you!” 

What! was this once more a birthday in 
this house? In his eager turning towards 
the Past, Mr. Halliwell absolutely forgot that 
at least it was New-Year’s Day, and that this | 
benison might imply no more. 

He had heard the servants go to bed 
before. The day was closing in, leaving his 
mystery unfathomed. It could not, could 
not be. No, there was one more hope. Miss 
Russell did not go to her chamber at once, 
but returned to the drawing-room. Some- 
thing might-come to him yet. 

Sarah Russell was only going to indulge in 
an hour’s solitude before going to bed. She 
did not fall into the too common mistake 
which, when human voices enter our lives, 
forgets to keep those silences in which God 
speaks. We cannot know and love our 
brothers except as we know and love our 
one Father. She better understood the 
meaning of the precept, “Commune with 
your own hearts, and be still.” She knew the 
secret of that great mystery, “ God with us” 
—that hidden chain of wondrous links which 
binds the weakest, and the dullest, and the 
worst, to eternal strength and wisdom and 
purity. To know this, Sarah realised, was to 
join the vanguard of God’s elect, those “calle:! 
forward,” that His light may shine on weaker 
ones behind, through their living human veil ; 
those called up, that they may tell of the | 
Dawn to those still in the Valley ; those fitted 
to help and serve with human hands, because | 
they are themselves helped and served by the 
phalanx of angels which ascends to the secret 
place of the Most High. 

Poor Mr. Halliwell waited for a little | 
while, till at last he could bear it no longer. | 
What right had they to keep back letters or 
messages that cametohim? He was almost 
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sure that they had taken in whatever came, 
but he might have been mistaken. They 
might have told the messenger that it was no 
use his leaving anything. They might have 
sent away whatever it was. It might be 
impossible to tell what had become of it ; it 
might be utterly too late to recall it! The 
very thought made him frantic. He had 
lived for twenty years in utter silence, but 
now, at last, the idea that he had involuntarily 
missed something, made unendurable the 
prospect of the few years of life that could 
possibly remain to him. 

He would just go down and inquire about 
the matter of Miss Russell. She had not 
been in the house so very long; probably 
she did not know how profound and length- 
ened had been his seclusion ; his appearance 
would not be so wonderful to her as it would 
be to his solicitor or his housekeeper. At 
the very moment that he felt ready to, dare 
any amount of astonished comment, he was 
also glad to take the way which should expose 
him to least. Sarah had not been wrong in 
her estimate of the imprisonment of habit. 

Sarah, sitting by her slowly dying fire, was 
suddenly aware that the feeble uncertain step 
she had heard once before was again making 
its way over the stair. It did not startle her 
this time. Her little kindnesses, and the one 
solitary recognition they had received, had 
made the unseen presence in the house more 
human, and less “eerie.” But her heart 
leaped with the thought, would he go into the 
spare bedroom, thinking it still unoccupied, 
and would he see and intuitively recognise his 
grandson? And then the question arose 
again—Should she go out to meet him, and 
stretch a neighbourly hand to draw his soli- 
tary soul once more into social light? But 
before the question was even formed, there 
came upon her door a rap—the rap of a thin, 
trembling hand, so sharp and sudden, that a 
rat in the wainscot started, and ran down 
among the bell-wires. 

Sarah paused a moment, and then did not 
rise, but simply called “ Come in.” It would 
be better to speak in the cheerful room among 
the pictures than on the chilly, blank stair- 
case. 

The weak hurried hand fumbled at the 
door, and then there stepped in a tall old 
man, with a grey beard and sharp eyes, and 
a haughty shut face, like a closed portcullis, 
behind which an eager starved crowd is wait- 
ing for bread. He seemed no stranger to 
Sarah. He was so exactly like her idea of 
him that evening when she sat listening to 
his wandering through the empty rooms. 





And then she knew whence had come the 
familiarity which had puzzled her: she recog- 
nised from what that idea had been reflected on 
her brain. She had made the picture of her 
unknown landlord of the lineaments of her 
fellow-traveller from America, just as she 
might, had she then known that they were 
grandsire and grandson. 

She rose as the old man entered. 

“Mr. Halliwell, I presume,” she said. “I 
am so glad to see you,” and drew a chair up 
up to the front of the hearth. 

He put his tremulous hand upon its arm, 
but he did not sit down, his proud courtesy 
and the reserve which was not the habit of 
twenty, but of eighty years, contending with 
his impatience. 

“Madam,” he said, “ I must apologize for 
my unexpected appearance at so unseemly an 
hour, but I have reason to believe that to- 
day something was brought, or somebody 
came here for me. I have waited till now 
expecting to hear more of it, but not having 
done so, I resolved to appeal to you. I 
seem to know you better than any one else in 
the world nowadays,” he added with half 
conscious pathos; “and I thought I would 
appeal to your charity to save me from being 
troublesome to anybody else. Do you know 
anything of this, madam, or will you inquire 
to-morrow ?” 

Sarah reflected. What was his immediate 
meaning, she could not in the least under- 
stand, the porter’s mention of his name hav- 
ing utterly escaped her observation. 

“Did you expect anything?” she asked 
brightly. 

“ Yes—no,” he answered, “at least—only 
—there was something came for me some 
time ago, that I thought I might hear more 
about.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Sarah quite cheerily. “I 
remember that time, and there has been some- 
thing waiting ever since. Shall I fetch it, Mr. 
Halliwell ? ” 

She looked straight at him with her soft 
kind eyes. If she had been just alittle more 
like him—a woman just a little less utterly 
forgiving and self-forgetful, he would have 
shrank from her: 

“ Oh, if you will be so good !” he said. 

“Then you must sit down,” she answered, 
“and I will put a little more coal on the fire, 
so that there shall be a bright blaze in a few 
minutes,” ’ 

She went off and knocked at Frederick 
Broome’s door. He had not yet gone to bed, 
and he opened it promptly. 

“ The hour is come, Frederick !” she said, 
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“You grandfather is in the drawing-room,— 
he is asking if nothing has come for him to- 
day, and I have told him that there has been 
something waiting for him for a long time. 
You must come at once. You must be very 
patient with him. And he is so like you.” 

Frederick said never a word. His mouth 
set just a little, and then quivered. He 
stepped out upon the landing, and went to- 
wards the drawing-roont door. As he opened 
it, Sarah slipped her hand through his arm, 
and so they went in together. The old man 
was sitting over the fire, close over it with his 
thin hands spread out so near the rising flame, 
that it almost glowed through them. He 
turned his head sharply as they entered, and 
a hungry pained expression flitted over his 
face. Everybody but him had somebody. 
He never dreamed that this was his “ some- 
body,” held in trust for him. Probably Sarah 
had taken the lad’s arm, conscious only of a 
wish to make him feel her full sympathy and 
support, but it was really a stroke of the deep- 
est policy. It made the poor old man feel 
the value of what he had not got, just the 
moment before it was offered to him. 

“This is your grandson, Mr. Halliwell,” 
said Sarah, softly. “John Syme Denison 
sent him to you, the only possible way in 
which he could try to make atonement. 
Frederick will tell you all about it. He has 
been waiting to see you since this day last 
year. He came from America on purpose.” 

What did Mr. Halliwell say? He stood 
up, and laid a hand on each of the lad’s 
shoulders. 

“ This is your mother’s birthday,” he said. 
“‘ My pretty Miriam!” and then he dropped 
down upon his chair, one hand raised to his 
face, and one grasping Frederick’s wrist. And 
tears came, which he had kept back for twenty 
years! Only one or two. Kept-back tears 
so concentrate themselves! Slow tears, drawn 
up through his whole nature, and hot with 
the wrath and pain in which they had so long 
been boiling. 

Sarah slipped from the room. She was re- 
joicing, as the angels do, over one more note 
tuned in this vast instrument of life, and in 
that very rejoicing her own soul rose at once 
to a sphere of music andbeauty. Angels are 
not all outside this world, This world would 
fall to pieces but for some who remain in it 
—the five righteous men who save Sodom— 
the little leaven shat shall some day spread 
to the whole lump, the white hand, as it were, 
of humanity, stretched out to receive the 
gifts which other angels pass down from the 
Father. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


“* A millstone and the human heart are driven ever round: 
If they have nothing else to grind, they must themselves be 
ground.” 
Translated trom Von Logau. 


NEXT morning Miss Russell found that 
Frederick had retired with his grandfather to 
those secret precincts at the top of the house. 

He sent down a note saying that his 
grandfather wished she would come up and 
see them, and she sent back answer that 
she would do so, by-and-by, as soon as she 
got through some of her business below. She 
had businesses, though she might have post- 
poned them. But Sarah had a curious belief 
in duality both in nature and metaphysics. 
It was only an intuition ; she could not have 
argued it out. Only she felt that the God 
who had made “ male and female” had done 
so in the carrying out of a far wider law of 
“two and two.” It was an intuition which 
did not limit love or sympathy. She believed 
that everybody might be one of a great many 
*‘ twos,” just as God is God to every soul. 
She only felt that three was an essentially 
temporary number, in which one only exists 
by reason of some really dual relation to one 
of the remaining two, into which it will pre- 
sently be absorbed. 

“TI could take the whole world into my 
confidence,” she was accustomed to say 
smiling, “ if I might take it one by one, with- 
out somebody else sitting aside and feeling 
‘ You are false now, because you are speaking 
somewhat differently from what you spoke yes- 
terday,’ as if one had not a right to modulate 
one’s spiritual voice according to the spiritual 
age, health, and auricular organs of one’s 
auditor.” 

She felt that there were questions and 
answers that would pass more easily between 
the grandsire and grandson if they were left 
by themselves, though she knew also that 
when Frederick and she were next alone to- 
gether he would tell her everything. 

Still she did not let the invitation pass 
unaccepted. At tea-time she bade the house- 
keeper put another cup and saucer in Mr. 
Halliwell’s tea tray, and then she went up 
herself. 

The old gentleman received her with his 
queer fossilised politeness, that kind of cour- 
tesy which, as women say of rich dresses, 
“stands alone,” and is scarcely a graceful 
drapery of mobile human life. On this very 
solemn, near-drawing occasion his civilities 
would not allow the tea and toast to be the 
mere necessaries they were, but inquired over 
the flavouring of each cup, and passed the 
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macaroons, with as much ceremony as if he 
had been at a kettiedrum, and only knew his 
' companions through formal letters of intro- 
duction. 

But Sarah saw that he looked much older 
than he had when he sought her presence 
only the night before. The fresh air that had 
blown into his soul had scattered the ghastly 
preservation of its coffined years. A few 
| hours had suddenly done what should have 
been done gradually. 

Sarah owned to herself—what was the 
‘ gentlest thought possible as it lay in her 
heart, but almost impossible to frame into 
words, without seeming hard—that the old 
man would not be long in his place, and that 
it was best for every one that this was so. 
For a new impulse will not at once alter the 
habits of eighty years. ‘There are many 
sincere and sacred reconciliations, after which 
it is nevertheless best that the reconciled 
should live apart, with kindly thoughts pass- 
ing to and fro, uncaricatured by imadequate 
expression. There are some friends whom 
we love better in their absence. They are 
good, but they hinder our goodness. They 
crowd, up our souls. We must have space 
even that we may stretch out our hands to 
each other. That is why God withdraws 
grand-parents when the grand-children come 
‘ on the scene. He takes the fathers higher 
that their sons may grow up. 

Sarah invited him to make himself free of 
her house whenever he liked. 

“Yes,” he answered, looking at her pathe- 
_ tically. “ Yes, I will, Iam much indebted 
to you for the offer. But I shall not trouble 
, you much. I have got out of the habit of 
| going up and down stairs. 
| stayed chiefly in my own room now.” 
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It is quite time I | 


general way, when you do, there ain't so very 
much there. It’s always the way. When I 
was out in Ameriky, it got about that I had 
a lot of valuables in my chest o’ drawers, be- 
cause I was so particular to keep em locked 
up, that prying bodies shouldn’t see I’d no 
under-linen to speak of, and that mostly 
in holes. Shut up any place, an’ the rats ‘Il run 
about, and by-and-by there'll be word of a 
ghost. Keep yourself to yourself, an’ folks ’ll 
give you credit for adultery and murder. I 
’spose it was the mystery I’d made of my first 
love affair that made my poor man so black 
about it. Why, haven’t I myself just laid 
trembling to think of that poor old gentle- 
man, that I could really have knocked down 
with a feather! And no more mystery, after 
all, about him, than about most of the people 
in my old court, only they made no mystery 
about it. It’s all people’s different way of 
taking things. I shouldn’t wonder but my 
old man himself was no worse than many 
another woman's husband, that she praises 
up like a lord and an angel. I’m afraid I’ve 
always marked up my goods under cost price, 
instead of sticking on a fair profit. So now 
I'll make it up on Miss Sarah, for though 
she makes me think better o’ the world than 
I ever did before, I’ll stand out there ain’t 
such another as her in it, hunt it over how 
you may.” 

Tibbie, too, came and sat by Sarah’s fireside, 
and heard all the history. She said nothing, 
but looked so unutterably sad, that Sarah 
could not bear it, and took her hand and 
asked her what was wrong, and what she was 
thinking about ? 

“I’m trying to be thankful that other 
people get their ‘ day of salvation,’ though I 
never can,” said Tibbie, with her great 


Sarah thought that he himself felt the end mournful eyes raised to her cousin’s face. 


was not far off. He spent a great deal of 
time writing instructions to be delivered to 
his solicitor, who at first he curiously shrank 
, from seeing, but eventually sent for, and the 
two had a long interview. — 

| And life went on quietly, just as if nothing 
| had happened. The little drops of daily 
existence compose an ocean of such serene 
| force that the greatest event is but a pebble 
thrown in one wave thereof. 

Frederick regularly spent his evenings with 
his grandfather, and Sarah sometimes joined 
them, but generally after a few minutes re- 
turned to her own quarters. 

Mrs. Stone had her moral to draw from the 
incident. 
| “Ifyou wait long enough you'll get to the 
, bottom of anything,” she said. “And in a 





“ Tibbie, darling,” said Sarah, “it is there 
for your taking. Be at one with yourself, 
and you will be at one with God and his uni- 
verse.” 

‘I’m broken in two,” said Tibbie, with a | 
ghastly attempt at her old droll manner; | 
“and a broken thing cannot join itself.” 

“‘ Wish to be joined, and then wait,” Sarah 
whispered. . 

“JT read stories between the lines of all 
you have told me,” Tibbie burst out with 
sudden change of subject and mood. “You 
have only admitted that, you ‘knew’ John 
Denison. I know that you loved him, and 
that a Halliwell wrecked your life in one way 
as a Halliwell wrecked mine in another. I 
knew there was a story of that kind about 
you the moment I saw you. I saw at once 
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that you had the ‘God-satisfied’ look on 
your face, and that’s always the last line of a 
tragedy of some sort, except when it is on a 
very young face, and then it is the first line 
of a tragedy that is to come. It must be 
divine tragedy though—a soul lifted up to 
draw others after it. God does not comfort 
one when one fancies one falls in love, and 
fancies one is crossed therein, and fancies 
one is sick, and fancies one is neglected, like 
Jane. You see when I preach sermons, 
Sarah, I can’t help taking personal illustra- 
tions.” 

“Therefore, those are the worst troubles 
of all,” said Sarah quietly, ‘ because they 
must remain so utterly uncomforted. Poor 
Jane! But she must have a real sorrow 
somewhere. God is too good to leave any 
life without one. Maybe she only uses all the 
others to hide it. Jane don’t know you have 
any real sorrow, Tibbie. None of us can 
say these things to everybody, but we can all 
give each other credit for leaving much un- 
said. If we respect our friends’ confidences, 
let us also reverence their reserves.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“** God, let me love my fill and die,’ I sighed.” 
G. MacDonap. 

THERE came a day, a sweet, spring day, 
when Mr. Halliwell lay down to die. 

Not as he had fancied—not alone, on his 
hard old sofa, with no ministering hand, no 
whispering voice. 

Frederick was there, and Sarah, and an 
old, old doctor, the same who had come to 
that Hallowgate house in the days when the 
little Miriam was playing about, or rising into 
her proud, passionate girlhood. 


It was just a quiet, quiet passing away, | 


something like the end of one of those long 
days when the latest twilight mingles with 
the first dawn of another day. 

He had scarcely spoken for days before. 


He had nothing to say. His eighty years | 


had been spent for nought. He was no sage 
in the new wisdom that had come to him. 
He knew only, as the wailing babe knows, 
who suddenly finds itself hushed by a love 
thatit can neither comprehend nor appreciate. 
He was entering the kingdom of heaven by 
the lowly gate where all must enter. But 
then one should be farther in than the 
entrance, by the time one has seen eighty 
years. 

He liked them to read to him. He used 
to ask for the Sermon on the Mount, and 
the story of Jesus and the sinful woman. 





Sarah knew why he liked that. A life, be- 
side whose vurity his own honour was not 'to 
be named, would not have spurned his 
Miriam. 

“‘T don’t suppose He’d have had anything 
to say to me,” he said once. “I should 
have been among the Pharisees, and He 
couldn’t see any good in them, and no 
wonder.” 

And only fancy how pitiful Jesus would 
have been to a Pharisee who smote on his 
breast and said, “ God be merciful to me a 
sinner.” Sarah told him that. 

He only shook his head. 

He died just so. At the very last Sarah 
saw his lips move a little, and she bent down 
to catch the sound. It was only,— 

“ Miriam—little Miriam.” And the fingers 
which he had kept closed over Frederick’s 
hand unclasped, and stretched out a little— 
and then all was over. 

“Tt is so little, it is so blank,” said 
Frederick drearily, as he and Sarah left the 
chamber. 

“‘ He died full of love and forgiveness for 
another,” said Sarah. ‘“ Not one of uscan do 
more than that.” 

When the funeral was over, and the will 
was opened and. read, it was found that Mr. 
Halliwell had left the Hallowgate House and 
all his fortune to his grandson Frederick 
Broome. 

In the young man’s behalf, it presently 
devolved upon Sarah to open and go 
through the rooms on the top flat of the 
dwelling—those wide, low attics into which 
all the household gods of the Halliwells had 
been ruthlessly tumbled on that dreadful day 
when the daughter of the house had broken 
the pride of the family tree. 

Tibbie went with her, and as a matter of 
form, the family solicitor accompanied them, 
but he soon left them to themselves. 

It was asad, sad business. The first thing 
on which their eyes fell was a little basket of 
mouldy dust, a single stitfened stem reveal- 
ing that it had been full of blooming flowers 
on the day when it was pushed from sight. 
300ks lay around it, books which had been 
in common use when the cloud fell on the 
household. A prayer-book, with a marker at 
the marriage service (Oh poor, maddened 
Miriam !), a “Language of Flowers,” Mrs. 
Rowe’s “ Letters,” a copy of Byron, another of 
Moore’s earlier poems,—a little writing-case, 
containing blotting-paper, on which could be 
discerned the signature of “ Miriam Halli- 
well,” and the address of “J. S. Denison, 
Esq., Poste restante,’—a little bit of coarse, 
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poorly executed embroidery, with the rusty 
needle still sticking in it. 

There were the family pictures—oil-paint- 
ings of stiff, decorous Halliwells, actually in 
the very lace and jewellery which Sarah and 
Tibbie presently found stowed away in oaken 
chests and little iron boxes ; engravings, too, 
always of scenes where conventional morality 
and refinement rose to the surface of some 
Stagnant pool of worldliness and vanity ; 
pictures of the piety of kings, whose vices 
were rampant on their very physiognomies. 

They had to go through all this débris 
carefully, with a view to its ultimate destiny. 
Frederick had laid it down as law that Sarah’s 
rooms were not to be disturbed or invaded 
in any way, making but one exception, that 
if there was a portrait of his poor mother, it 
should be placed in his chamber, to which 
Sarah added another, that those of his grand- 
parents should be hung in the dining-ropm. 
Still, the rooms which Mr. Halliwell in- 
habited were capable of much improvement ; 
the furniture which he had used for twenty 
years was now almost past use ; and the idea 
was that the chief apartment of the second 
floor could be fitted up as a library, with the 
pictures, ornaments, and’ best goods of the 
o!d household, and that in the meantime the 
remaining apartments could be furnished’ as 
well as possible with the remainder. They 
were not going to shrink from anything be- 
cause it had painful associations, but to use 
it so that, whenever it left their hands in 
course of time, it should carry only pleasant 
ones, In this way we are all of us either 
witches or exorcists, whether we realise it or 
not. 

Plate, linen, jewellery, and lace, about 
which Sarah could expect no definite instruc- 
tion from Frederick, she intended to examine 
and cause to be cleaned or repaired, and 
then stored, since though Frederick might 
regard such things with very manly indiffer- 
ence, he would probably some day have 
somebody belonging to him who would re- 
gard them with very feminine interest and 
affection. Sarah looked forward to these 
things. The vision she had once indulged 
in, of a pretty romantic maid companion, the 
dream she had put aside for the sake of poor 
Mrs. Stone, could come back now in a far 
sweeter and nearer form. It was God’s 
interest, paid when we put the least gift into 
his treasury, even as when we drop in our 
“oc all.” 

It seemed a strange commonplace ending 
to the sad Halliwell history—those two alien 
women turning over the relics that life and 


death had made so solemn. All tragedies end 
so. A flowery grave in the sunshine, a new 
furnished house, these are all the signs of our 
departure very soon after we are gone. And 
there isa beautiful truth in the stern necessity. 
Even our very seeming end is a beginning— 
how much more so in reality ! 

Her task was not so painful to Sarah as it 
would have been had she approached it with 
a less pitiful tenderness for those departed. 
No labour of love is ugly. The healer’s 
touch does not recoil, because it goes deeper 
than the disease, and reaches the humanity. 
To minds like Sarah’s, nothing is common or 
unclean; the humblest duty is part of the 
ritual in the great temple of the Lord; the 
least service to any human creature is done 
to the God by whom alone he has being. 


at least understood her own heart. Her first 
instance how 


“ The mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small,” 


wells, should now be called in to help at the 


disaster, and hide away its weaknesses. 

“T should have thought I could have no 
greater punishment than that that woman 
should do as much for me!” said. Tibbie ; 
“and there’s no returning good for evil in 
that spirit,” she added. 

“ Very well,” said Sarah, “ then come,and 


yourself as doing a good action. Do it 
because it is right to be done without any 
question of your own merit and demerit.” 

So while Sarah was going through a box of 
lace, too trying to Tibbie’s impatient fingers, 
Tibbie had taken the overlooking of a great 
box of rather heterogeneous contents—little 
pictures, shells, bits of china, miniatures, old 
pamphlets, and the like. She had made one 
remark as she opened it. 

“TI seem to know these things; I think 
they must have come to Mr. Halliwell from 
his sister’s house, after her death.” 

And then she kept silence. And Sarah, 
| busily occupied smoothing out the points of 
| a rich lace flounce, kept silence too, and did 





{not notice that her cousin’s movements sud- | 


| denly ceased, and that she sat before the big 
chest, quite still, with something in her hand. 
Suddenly she rose with a cry! With one of 

| those flashes which reveal that Thought has 
| nothing to do with Time, Sarah, as she started 
| up in sympathy, remembered the cry with 


As for Tibbie, she had rather shrunk from | 
joining in this task. Sheknewwhy. Tibbie | 








feeling had been that, after all, it was a queer | 


that she, the despised and hated of the Halli- | 


finale of the race, to efface the signs of its | 


help me, feeling that you need not glorify | 
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which the bliad to whom sight is restored, 
often greet the first permitted ray of light. _| her face with her hands. 

Tibbie stood erect with a passionate glory | The letter was in a woman’s hand—strong 
on her face—a glory like that of the sun, | and plain as it was, there was “woman” in 
when, after a stormy day, he breaks out and | every stroke. It ran— 
gilds the wrecks the storm has made. | 

In her right hand she held out a letter,} “My peaR DaucuTer TIBBIE, — God 
yellow with age and crumpled. “Read it, | knows what worlds I would give if I might 
Sarah, read it!” she cried, and then she sat} call youso! Oh, if you and I were together 


down on an old leather box, and covered 
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in the world, loving each other, living for | Tibbie—it could not have been harder if he 
each other, we could never have lost our! had—but he went away from me—away, 
Robert as I, at least, have lost him now. | away—whole worlds away, while I was sitting 

“T lost him before he died.” [The words | by his bedside. I did not think he would 
seemed like an echo to Sarah: in truth, Tib-| die! Till it was too late, I thought he would 
bie herself had used them.} “TI lost him | recover and own that I was right. Just at 
when I parted him from you. I see it now. | the very last, when I could not help knowing, 
We gain what we give others. We lose what | I humbled myself (as I thought it then, it is 
we take from them. He never hated me, | my own poor comfort now!) to ask if he had 
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anything to say about you, aii he said, ‘No, 
nothing to say; only you were in every 
thought.’ And his last words to me were, 
‘God forgive you, mother, you don’t know 
what you’ve done. God forgive you, mother.’ 
And I think he will never call me mother 
again !—never, never, not through all eternity ! 
I might have had two children ; I shall have 
none ! 

“Oh, how I have longed for you since! 
I would have gone and fallen in the dust at 
your feet, only that I have wounded you so 
cruelly, that it seems wounding you anew 
even to hope for forgiveness. Oh, Tibbie, 
Tibbie! I am writing this letter because it is 
a relief to let my heart cry out in the silence ; 
but I do not think I shall ever dare to send 
it. Oh, if I could only hear you say you had 
forgiven me—nay, if a hope could whisper in 
my heart that you had forgiven me, though I 
should never hear you say so, I should be so 
happy ! 

“T have lived as a proud woman, and 
nobody will know that I die biting the dust. 
Oh, Tibbie, Tibbie, when I am where Dives 
was, and you and Robert are where Lazarus 
was, will you ‘two peak to me first? for I 
should not dare'to speak first to you. I don’t 
suppose you will ever see this letter, so, to 
relieve my own ‘heart, I will dare to sign 
myself— 

“Your Cuupiess MorHer.” 


“Oh, if I had only known !” cried Tibbie, 
as the sound of folding paper warned her 
that Sarah had fimished its 

“ If you had only been able to believe, 
darling,” said Sarah, “then you would have 
gone to her, and your faith would lhaveturned 
to knowledge. But there is time for every- 
thing in eternity. You see it is mever too 
late. Oh, darling Tibbie, I am so glad for 
vour sake ’and ‘for hers !” 

“For hers!” gaid Tibbie, looking up with 
a convulsed face. 

“ Yes, for hers,” Sarah answered solemnly, 
with that far-away look in her soft eyes which 
seemed to see where angels rejoice over re- 
pentant sinners, and poor Diveses watch for 
the undoing of their evil examples. ‘‘ Yes, 
for hers. What God has joined can never 
be put asunder. And love is God’s joining.” 

“But we never loved each other!” said 
Tibbie. 

“Wherever hatred was, love might have 
been, and will be,” Sarah answered. ‘ Hers 
had already changed to love in that letter. It 
may be only love in longing; and there never 
was a longing which God will not satisfy.” 
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“Tf I had only known!” sighed Tibbie 
again. 
“And, you see, God always does know,” 


Sarah went on, in that quiet voice that was | 


like the very soul of music. “ He is just in 
his mercy. We can only be just by mercy. 
He knows the secrets of all hearts ; we can 
only be always as pitiful as if we knew them.” 

“ Ay,” said Tibbie, “all those years since 
she wrote that letter I have gone on cursing 
and condemning her; while even if she had 
never written it God would have known what 
was in her heart.” 

“Yes, and He would have known even if 
she herself had not quite understood,’’ Sarah 
rejoined. “ Tibbie, darling, is not the dawn 
that has broken on your own life spreading 
over many things? Weare in the loft behind 


the organ, where the bellows are creaking | 


among dust and pulleys; but when we have 
listened for a moment at one chink, don’t we 
catch an idea of the harmony that is going on 
at the other side? Need we ever forget it ? 
Let us wander in God’s boundless gardens 
whenever we may, and from the flowers He 
gives us for ourselves let us concentrate this 
drop of sweetness to refresh ourselves when- 
ever day grows dark awhile, that ‘God knows, 
and therefore Hie loves—that God loves 
because He knows. Tibbie, Tibbiec, darling, 
don't you see the sunshine stealing into all 
the dark places?” 

Tibbie looked wp. ‘Sarah forgot that there 
was ‘no sunshine inthe dreary room ; there was 

img so like sunshine on Tibbie’s face! 

“T see it,” she cried ; “I see it. 
T see it ; I shall see it gradually. 
is there. Isee! Isee!” 

They did mo more work that evening. 


ext day, Tibbie did mot come till after- | 


moon. The sunshine had mot passed, it had 
settled. 

“{ should thave been earlier,” she said, 
“‘put somehow I thought I should like to 
| goamd see Jane. Sarah, there is something 
I want to tell you—you only, of all the world 
—for I know whatever you think of it, you 


will not spoil it forme. Last night, I dreamed | 
I was in | 


of Robert. It was so curious. 
Jane’s drawing-room, and he came and 


sat down beside me, and talked to me a/| 


great deal; but I don’t remember what he 
said, except that he seemed to know and 
love you, and that he gave me some message 
from his mother. I seémed to remember 
everything about his death, but not to be at 
all surprised to see him. 
looked so glad, and young and strong, "I did 
not feel at all old or faded beside him, It | 





I think | 
I know it | 


And, though he | 
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made me want to go and see Jane’s room: it 
was so strange that he should seem to come 
to me there, where we had never been to- 
gether, and where I had never cared to be. 
And I am so very glad I went. You can’t 
think how nice poor Jane was! Of course I 
did not tell her, because she knows nothing 
at all of the story, but she was so gentle 
and pleasant. I can’t help fancying she had 
been crying. I’m afraid Jane didn’t have 
the best chance in life after all ; you see she 
was the delicate one of the family, and got 
coddled and shut up. And because she 
couldn’t join me, I’m afraid I wouldn’t join 
her as much as I might. You can’t think 
how pleasant she was to-day; and how 
pleased to see me!” 

Sarah did not suppose Jane was very 
different. The greater change was in Tibbie 
herself. She, too, had come round to stand 
on “the angels’ hopeful side”—that higher 
step whence we see the best of those below 


| us, and whence only we can help them 





| higher. 


CONCLUSION. 


“ O God, my little twilight room, 
It grows Thy Kingdom Come: 
And parting dies outside the door 
Of Universal Home!” 


“I HAVE asked Jane whether she would 
like me to go and live with her,” Tibbie an- 
nounced to Sarah, not many days later, “and 
she says she will be very glad. Jane is really 
very feeble now, and I shall make the house 
livelier for her.” 

“ But will you be able to bear it yourself?” 
Sarah asked. It seemed impossible to imagine 
breezy, active Tibbie shut up in that per- 
fumed, shaded house. 

“ Oh yes,” Tibbie said. “ Ican bear most 
things—when I choose. God gave me the 


| power to do so; but I wouldn’t have the 


will. And I shall go to and fro to my poor 
people in the East, and I shall come here a 


| great deal; and whenever I am in Jane’s 
| drawing-room, I shall remember how I 


dreamed that Robert came to me there !” 
Sarah did not shrink from thinking that 

that dream had something to do with Tibbie’s 

self-sacrificing plan. She knew well enough 


| that what are often called “fancies” are 
/ much more real influences than what are 





mistaken for facts, and that much of the 
reality of life has its secret root in some 
mystic memory or dream or hope. God 
created the world ; spirit makes matter ; 
feeling goes before action ; faith organizes 
fact. As angels stand with drawn swords 
to warn Balaams from paths of mercenary 








falsehood, so other angels stand to beckon 
Pauls and Philips into ways of self-sacrifice 
and service. None of Sarah’s beliefs were 
fossils buried in the past: they were all 
sweet flowers, that were growing to-day, and 
will be growing to-morrow. For her the 
Bible had not closed, the Anointed of God 
had not withdrawn to a distant throne, the 
ladder between earth and heaven had not 
been removed. To her the whole world was, 
as it must have been to the old Hebrew 
seers, a mirror wherein the figures were but 
the reflections of something elsewhere and 
higher. Nature was the same as she had 
ever been, only that she had surrendered a 
few more of her secrets, and Nature herself 
was, to Sarah, but the reflection of God, and 
the science that unravelled her mysteries but 
the contemporary of the Revelation that un- 
sealed his. While there was yet plenty of 
work for the microscope and telescope, she 
did not think that the seeing eye and the 
understanding heart had come to the end of 
the treasures stored for them. And she felt 
that to-day, as of old, God spake with a still, 
small voice, heard only by the ear for which 
it is meant, though others may feel the wind 
and see the earthquake which sometimes 
accompany it. To Sarah’s thinking a sooth- 
ing dream, a sweet thought, a sudden good 
impulse were as likely to be charged with a 
heavenly message as any book or sermon. 
Tibbie had her reward. The ways of life 
that, taken by themselves, had been so un- 
profitable to Jane, mingled with others, were 
very wholesome for Tibbie. She spoke more 
softly after dusting delicate china, she grew 
more sociable after she got into the habit of 
dressing for dinner ; she planned 1nore little 
pleasures for other people, after she was 
forced to notice little luxuries which she 
scarcely cared to share herself. Do not say 
that these changes were brought about solely 
by the change that had come over her whole 
life. The proper work of a new impulse is to 
propel us into a groove where we shall form 
new habits. A child does not learn to read 
when it wishes to do so, but the wish sends 
it to school, and makes it attentive there. 
After she and Jane lived together, Jane’s 
household and that in the Hallowgate min- 
gled more than they would otherwise have 
done. Jane took a fancy to Frederick 
Broome. He was young and good-looking 
and wealthy, and all those three attributes 
made her interested in his spiritual welfare. 
She was dreadfully afraid that Sarah had 
never exacted sufficient “ evidence” of his 
“safety.” There was one text that seemed 
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left out of Jane’s Bible—as it is out of a great 
many people’s—to wit, “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” It was not enough for her that 
Frederick Broome faithfully walked in ways, 
where the Master himself would have trodden 
had He been a rich young man, living in the 
London of to-day ; that he was with the poor 
and desolate not with the mere hand of a 
benefactor, but with the heart of a brother; 
that he did not shrink from those who had 
sinned like his mother and suffered like him- 
self, but held their restoration and welfare as 
a sacred trust, for the fulfilment of which his 
own blessings had been given him ; that his 
means, to their utmost extent, were always at 
the command of any who could offer a fresh 
form of spiritual or physical help or healing to 
a suffering humanity. 

She did not find it very easy to “ speak her 
mind” to him. Real life in the soul, like 
real life in the affections, has a dignity-of its 
own, which wards off any impertinent touch. 
It is as hard to ask some people if they love 
God, as it would be to inquire if they loved 
their mother or their wife. The very difficulty 
that Jane felt did her good. It made her 
realise the sacred delicacy of the soul as she 
had never realised it before. 

Still she found an opportunity at last. She 
and Frederick were pacing up and down her 
little garden one fine summer evening. He 
had been telling her of some plans he had 
been looking over, for the object of giving 
better dwellings to the poorer classes. Not 
very long before, in the days when she and 
Tibbie were wont to spar, Jane would have 
said at once that these benevolent schemes 
were not “the gospel,” but somehow she did 
not say this now, and her thin sharp voice 
was really almost tenderly modulated as she 
did say,— 4 

“Nobody can doubt that you are earnest 
and good, Mr. Broome. You would spend 
yourself for others, but others must think of 
you.” (Poor Jane! as if people could ever 
think of others till infinitely higher Thoughts 
had been bestowed on them ; for the alms- 
giving or martyrdom which is not charity, is 
that which is done for our own sakes—per- 
haps even for our own salvation !) ‘Are you 
quite sure that all is right with you? Do you 
simply believe in Christ ?” 

“ All is right with me,” said Frederick very 
quietly, “ for I know that God is my Father.” 
And he added, unconsciously raising his hat 
from his brow, ‘“‘ nobody can know and believe 
in such an one as Sarah Russell, without 
believing in what Paul called ‘that mystery’ 
—‘ Christ in us, the hope of glory.’” 





That was all he said. And Jane found 
nothing to reply. But it made her think. 
Was it possible that there could be sermons 
without words? And since only God knows 
whea and how each is to be brought into the 
light, was it possible that our best way of 
joining in His work, was by keeping our lives 
so clean and bright that haply His light may 
shine through us? Little did Frederick 
Broome guess that his reply, tremblingly 
given, stirred Jane far more deeply than any- 
thing had ever done before. 

Was it possible that all the words she had 
gone on repeating all her life, had beneath 
them another and a deeper meaning which 
she had never sounded? That they were 
not a mere incantation to be muttered over 
life, but a living principle to be poured therein? 
She thought over these things in her poor con- 
fused way, as she lay on her couch, hour 
after hour, muddling over her crochet hooks 
and worsteds. And while she did so, she 
thought she might as well knit up some socks 
and cuffs for Tibbie’s orphans and sick old 
women. 

Jane’s furthest advance in knowledge was 
a dim realisation that she did not know quite 
everything, that the scheme of the universe 
might possibly be something not to be wholly 
bound up in an inflexible catechism or con- 
densed in a limited creed. She grew more 
silent on what she would have termed re- 
ligious topics. By-and-by, she took to regu- 
larly working for ‘Tibbie’s mission-room, and 
resumed some correspondence for which she 
had had “no time” for years, and undertook 
the secretary’s work in a little agency for the 
benefit of young servant girls. It is wonder- 
ful how much more work would be done in 
the world if we could just begin to realise 
the full truth of Jesus’ words, “‘ Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord,shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven.” 

As for Sarah and Tibbie, they were always 
friends, as people are who have sacred secrets 
between them. Each had the key of the 
other’s life. Their words meant more to 
each other than to other people. They each 
understood the retrospective significance of 
each other’s actions and ways of thought. 
Tibbie knew where Sarah had learned her 
boundless patience and hope. Sarah knew 
what gave Tibbie so much sympathy with 
angry wronged people, who Had suffered their 
good to be overcome by evil. In each other’s 
presence those two enjoyed the sweet restful- 
ness which comes in the assurance of under- 
standing love. 
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As for poor Mrs. Stone, she carried her | 
convictions that she had “ marked her life | 
under cost price” so far, that as her husband 
receded into the past, the mist of intervening 
time magnified him almost into a hero, until 
at last the only saving clause in the panegyric 
was, “ though I’ll not deny he had his faults,” 
not seldom without the qualification, “ and I 
had a temper in those days, as has been | 
subdued since, I hope and trust.” 

“It’s as good as a story, ma’am,” she said, 
one evening when Sarah and she had been 
talking over the past; ‘‘d’ye remember that 
night when we drove into the Hallowgate, 
and the bells were a-ringing ?” 

‘It was you who brought me to the Hal- 
lowgate. Don’t forget that, Mrs. Stone,” 
Sarah would say. 

“ An’ who was it spoke to me, an’ helped 
me with my parcels?” Mrs. Stone rejoined. 
“Things do fall out queer, that they do. 
How would it ha’ been, if you’d not spoken 
to me? Then you’d not have come here, and 
Mr. Broome would have been turned away, 
and most likely he’d be in his grave, and the 
poor old gentleman would have died in his 
bitterness.” 

This was all the story known to Mrs. 
Stone. She did not know that years of | 
prayer lay beneath it—that Sarah had re- | 
ceived her answer from the other side on a | 
chain of little neighbourly kindnesses done | 
upon her own. Oh, when we turn away | 





| ing prayer had died from the chimes. 


from some duty, or some fellow-creature, say- 
ing that our hearts are too sick and sore 
with some great yearning of our own, we 
may often sever the line on which a divine 
message was coming to us. We shut out the 
man, and we shut out the angel who had sent 
him on to open the door. 

Mrs. Stone hit the truth very nearly, when 
she went on,— 

“T can’t help thinking that there’s a plan 
working in our lives, and if we keep our 
hearts quiet and our eyes open, it all works 
together, and if we don’t, it all fights together, 
and goes on fighting till it comes right some- 
how, somewhere. We mostly kick about 
and raise such a dust we can’t see anything 
else. I’ve been an’ gone an’ done that all 
my time, and now I can scarcely keep from 
going on a-doin’ it, at the remembrance of it! 
Do you mind the psalm you read that first 
night, because you said we were tired? Said 
I to myself, ‘That lady’s got the “ still waters” 
in her heart.’ And there’s the church bells 
beginning again—the very same as they did 
then.” 

And Sarah leaned back in her chair, and 
closed her eyes and listened. The old, long- 
With 
her, henceforward, all prayer was all thanks- 
giving. 

“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life, and I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord for ever.” 
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“ And when the voice was past, Jesus was found alone.’—Sr. Luke ix. 36. 


HE vision fades away,— 
The brilliant radiance from heaven is gone ; 
The angel visitants no longer stay, 
Silent the Voice—Jesus is found alone. 


In strange and sad amaze 
The three disciples watch, with longings vain, 
While the cloud-chariot floats beyond their gaze; 
Yes, these must go—He only will remain. 


‘*Oh, linger, leave us not, 


| Celestial Brothers! heaven has seemed so near 


While ye were with us—earth was all forgot ! ” 
See, they have vanished ; He alone is here, 


‘He on?y.~~He, our own, 
Our loving Lord, is ever at our side. 
What though the messengers of heaven are gone ! 
Let all depart, if He may still abide! ” 


*¢ Not lost, but 


| Such surely was their thought 

| Who stood beside Him on that wondrous eve. 
| So would we feel; Jesus, forsake us not, 

| When those unutterably dear must leave ! 


For all their priceless love, 
| All the deep joy their presence could impart, 
| Foretaste together of the bliss above, 
| We thank Thee, Lord, though with a breaking heart! 


Nor murmur we to-day 
That He who gave should claim his own again ; 
Long from their native heaven they could not stay, 
| The servants go,—the Master will remain. 


Jesus is found alone— 
Enough for blessedness in earth or heaven ! 
Yet to our weakness hath His Jove made known, 
More than Himself shall in the end be given. 


gone before,” 


Are our beloved ones ; the faithful Word 
Tells of a meeting-place to part no more ; 
** So shall we be for ever with the Lord ! ” 
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NEW GUINEA. 


By THE AUTHOR of “ THE STORY OF THE LIFU MIssiIoN.” 





Ill. 


HERE are many 
good people in| 
this country} 
whose ideas of! 


and other murderous weapons, and to enter- 
tain a strong suspicion of, if not antipathy to, 
all foreigners, you experience a feeling which 
is not exactly poetical, and your sentimental 





missionary life are 
very vague 


my own 


years ago. I saw 


his wife standing 





vessel that 
bearing them from 
their native land, their home, and _ their 
friends, and, with moistened eyes, taking a 
last look at their country. I saw the white 
neat mission-house sparkling amidst cocoa- 
nut and banana-trees, and the missionary under 
theirs shade with the Bible on his knee, sur- 
rounded by a number of interesting inquiring 
natives. I saw different tribes assembled 
around the preacher, all anxious to hear the 
words of life ; and as he dwelt upon the love 
of Christ and the magnitude of their trans- 
gressions, I saw the tears of penitence flow, 
and heard the broken accents of humble, 


earnest prayer for forgiveness and guidance | 


from heaven. All this was a beautiful pic- 


ture in my mind; but alas for our day- | 
} we made him understand that we wished him 


dreams and sentimentality ! The stern realities 
of missionary life have borne but little re- 
semblance to the poetical picture of my 
youthful imagination. We soon found that 
there was. nothing very poetical in the first 
few days of a voyage. ‘To gaze with tearful 
eye upon the distant landscape, around which 
cluster so many happy associations, may be 
all very well from a stage-coach or railway- 
carriage, but it is quite another thing from 
the deck of a vessel in a high sea—at least 


such was our experience ; and, judging from | 


what we Acard rather than saw, we supposed 
that it was also the experience of others. 
Nor did we find anything very poetical in the 
| first few years of actual missionary life. When 
you drop anchor at a heathen island—as we 
had done at Darnley Island—and feel that 
the time has arrived for you to meet face to 
face a tribe of naked savage cannibals, who 
are known to be armed with poisoned arrows 


and | 
sentimental, | 
indeed such were | 
twenty | 


the missionary and | 


on the.deck of the | 
was | 








missionary then proves to be like the Irish 
carman’s poetical horse, which went better in 
imagination than in reality. 

There lay before us the land which had 
drunk the blood, and the people who had 
eaten the flesh of more than fifty of our 
fellow-countrymen. We had come to civilise 
and save them ; but the question—not a very 
poetical one—naturally occurred to us, Will 
they listen to us, or will they eat us? The 
crew furled the sails, coiled up the ropes, and 
washed down the decks; their work was 
done, and they appeared to wonder why we 
did not set about ours. We looked wistfully 
towards the shore, hoping to see canoes 
coming off, or natives on the beach. At 
length a man made his appearance on a hill 
close by. We made signs to him, lowered 
our boat, and with a few of our Christian 
natives pulled in to the beach. The man’s 
name, we found, was Dabat, and a very re- 
pulsive fellow he looked. He was in a state 
of perfect nudity, and yet had on a suit of 
grease and dirt that fitted him better than our 
tailors fitus. He had picked up a few—very 
few—words of broken English from the pearl- 
shell fishers, by the aid of which, and signs, 


to go with us to the ship. He hesitated, 
muttered something which we did not under- 
stand, then got into the boat, and on the way 
to the ship trembled like a leaf. It was 
amusing to see him, as he stood on deck, 
surrounded by all on board—the men quiz- 
zing him, and the teachers’ wives taking side 
glances at him, as if he were a specimen from 
the Zoological Gardens. One gave him a| 
biscuit, another a piece of salt beef, and | 
another a smiall looking-glass, until it occurred | 
to some one to give him a piece of calico to | 
tie about him, which he proceeded to wind 

round his head. After a time, and with | 
some difficulty, we got him into a shirt, gave | 
him as much as he could eat and drink— | 
which was a prodigious quantity—made him 

a few presents, and sent him on shore, telling 

him to return on the following morning, which 

was the Sabbath, and bring as many more 
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with him as he could. We did not saya 


word to him about the object of our visit, | 


yet no sermon could have been more effec tive. 
Dabat returned to his friends improved, at 


the wonderful story of his adventure. 
examined and admired his new costume, and 
beheld with astonishment and delight his 
fish-hooks, knife, and hatchet. Having thus 
ascertained the character of the vessel which 
had visited their shores, they longed for the 
morning that they might accompany Dabat 
on board. Before sunrise they left their 
village, crossed the hill, and were waiting 
on the beach. Our appearance on deck was 
the signal for a general shout. We were 
pleased to see so many, and amongst them 
our friend Dabat, although we felt that pro- 
bably they all expected to be treated as he 
had been the night before. There being no 
canoes on that side of the island, we sent in 
the boat several times; and having got them 
all on board, and obtained something like 
order, we had divine service, conducted in 
the Lifu language, which was understood by 
our teachers and the native crew. The 
Darnley Islanders stood around and quietly 
watched us. They had never seen anything 
of the kind before, and doubtless came to 
the conclusion at which we desired them to 
arrive, viz., that we were different from the 
white men who had visited their island in 
search of pearl-shell and trepang. We found 
that one of them had made a voyage to 
Sydney in one of these ships, and had ac- 
quired a little broken English. This man 
we employed as our interpreter to accompany 
us to the other islamds, and across to the 
mainland of New Guinea, from which we 
were delighted to find that a party of natives 
were then on a visit to Darnley Island. 

In the afternoon we went on shore, and 
called upon the chief,,.whom we found in a 
house which looked very much like a hay- 
stack, enclosed by a high wooden fence. It 
had neither door, window, nor chimney, was 
reeking like a smouldering ruin, and the 
natives were passing in and out on all-fours 
through a small aperture. Not being at all 
ambitious to enter the king’s palace, we 
desired an interview under the cocoanut- 
trees in the enclosure. The king made his 
appearance, looking—as I suppose all kings 
would do under similar circumstances—very 
much like his subjects. We explained to 
him the object of our visit, spoke of the 
benefits which he and his people would 
derive from embracing Christianity, &c., and 
fmally arranged to leave two native teachers 





and their wives, he engaging to protect them. 
A large number of natives having assembled 
within the enclosure, we took this opportunity 


| of holding our first religious service on the 
least in the outer man, and related to them | 
They | 


shores of our new mission-field, at which we 
observed that our singing was evidently the 
cause of great astonishment and delight. We 
returned to the ship, gratified and grateful. 
The natives had received us kindly ; those 
from the mainland promised to return to their 
homes with us and introduce us to their 
friends, and the interpreter seemed pleased 
with the new position and dignity which he 
had acquired. Judge of our surprise when 
we went on shore next day to locate the 
teachers, and found all reversed. We had 
some difficulty in finding our interpreter, who, 
although very reticent upon the change which 
had taken place in their feelings towards us, 
informed us that the chief had gone to the 
opposite side of the island, having ordered 
him to tell us that he did not want any 
teachers, and that we were not to leave any 
on the island. We found, however, that the 
chief was not far off, and succeeded, after 
much trouble and delay, in obtaining an 
interview. He refused to accept the present 
which we had taken on shore for him, and 
told us that he had changed his mind, and 
did not wish teachers to be left on the island. 
In vain we questioned and reasoned ; it was 
evident that evil counsellors had been at 
work during our absenee, who had succeeded 
in turning the people against us. Upon 
making inquiry we found that there were a 
few foreign natives on the opposite side of 
the island, connected with a trepang fishery, 
amongst whom was a notoriously bad charac- 
ter, as we afterwards found—a Malay, from 
Rotuma, who had four wives, whom he was 
in the habit of accompanying to the planta- 
tions of the Darnley Is!.nders, standing, 
musket im hand, whilst they filled their 
baskets. We have reason to believe that 
this man prevailed upon the chief, either by 
persuasion or threats, to oppose the settle- 
ment of teachers on the island, knowing full 
well that light would be fatal to his deeds of 
darkness. We ultimately succeeded in gain- 
ing a footing amongst them by proposing a 
compromise, to which all agreed, viz., that 
the teachers should be left with them on ¢rial 
for twelve months, at the end of which they 
would be removed if the people wished it. 
We knew that it would only require a few 
months to falsify the stories they had heard 
about the evils which follow in the wake of | 
the evangelist, so we left our teachers to make | 
their way amongst the people ; and as none . 
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of them would accompany us, we were obliged 
to go in search of an interpreter. 

Having met at Lifu the manager of the pearl- 
shell fishing-station at Warrior Island (about 
fifty miles from Darnley Island), and know- 
ing that he would gladly assist us if it was in 
his power to do so, we determined to sail 
thither, hoping to get a native who could 
guide us to a village on the mainland, and 
act as interpreter. Captain Banner gave us 
a warm reception, and informed us that he 


3 Ng 
es a 


im Se 
Ube, 





had in his employ the very man that would 
suit us, which proved to be quite true; and 
yet we very soon began to doubt whether 
we had done right in calling at Warrior 
Island. We found that a vessel had just 
arrived from Sydney with a “supply,” and 
that they were all on the “spree.” This was 
a dangerous place to anchor at. I knew 
that our captain could better pilot his vessel 
through all the intricacies of Torres Straits 
than steer himself between two cases of gin ; 





Dwelling House on Sabai, with remarkable cocoanut-tree in front. 





sa 
Scene on the Manumanu River. 


therefore I was not much surprised when he 
informed us that he could not take the vessel 
any nearer to the New Guinea coast, on ac- 


* Mr. M‘Farlane having left for New Guinea, Mr. Wyatt 
Gill has favoured us with the following note :— 

“On November 23rd, 1872, the Rev. A. W. Murray and 
myself discovered the village of Manumanu. On the 26th, 
with a boat’s crew, I ascended the river for about seven 
miles. The scene was enchanting. The trees in sketch 
resembling the cocoa-nut are the Vifa fruficans. The nipa 
grows only on moist, marshy land, attains no great height, 
and bears a fruit like that of the pandanus, but many times 
larger. On the left of the sketch is the tall tree-fern. Our 
party was the first to ascend this river, which evidently takes 
its rise from the base of the Owen Stanley Range.” 





count of its being unsurveyed. He reminded 
me of the man who had some brandy-and- 
water given to him with which he was to 
bathe his forehead, but declared that for the 
life of him he could not raise it higher than 
his mouth! So with qur ship, it was quite 
clear that she could not go beyond that 
island. Consequently we borrowed a large 
open boat from Captain Banner, who sent it 
in charge of the promised guide—a shrewd 
| Malay from the Tongan Islands, known by 
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the name of Joe. This man is quite a cha- 
racter : left home when a boy, served in the 
British navy six years, was at the Crimean war, 
has often been to Sydney, has visited most of 
the South Sea Islands, is well acquainted with 
the islands of Torres Straits and the Papuan 
Gulf, and has also visited some parts of the 
coast of New Guinea. Being himself an 


by the aid of tarpaulin and umbrellas, A 
box containing sand and stones was fixed in 
the centre of the boat, in which, notwith- 
standing the rain, a good fire was very soon 
blazing. We had a saucepan which served 
the double purpose of tea-kettle and tea-pot, 
after we had boiled our salt beef in it, and it 
had been scoured with a cocoanut husk. 





islander, his sympathies are strongly with the 
native races, and we believe with us in our | 
desire to evangelize them. 

It was a dull wet morning when Joe came | 


Our cups were cocoa-nut shells, and when 
filled with hot tea it would have tried the 
skill of a Japanese juggler to keep it from 
spilling. Not only were the shells unbear- 


alongside with his boat, but having to go a/ably hot, but the rapid movements of our 


distance of thirty miles, we were obliged to | little craft appeared most ill-timed. Still we 
start early, hoping that it would clear up dur- | fared pretty well. Joe amused us with his 


ing the morning. The boat was filled with | “‘ yarns,” and we even got merriment from our 
boxes and bundles of native mats, upon which | ludicrous condition and circumstances, so 








the crew (all natives) and passengers sat, | 
keeping the rain from them as best they could | 


that we arrived in pretty good spirits. 
We had arranged to visit Tauan, or Corn- 





wallis Island, before proceeding to the main- | an enormous size, an_ must have been thrown 


land, from which it is about four miles distant, 
and supposed to be free from fever and ague. 
We found it a small, rocky, mountainous 
island, evidently the summit of a mountain, 
the top of which reaches to an elevation of 


about two thousand feet above the level of | 


the sea, from which the land slopes gradually 
down to the beach. The island looks wild 
and rugged for so low a latitude—very unlike 
islands in similar latitudes in Eastern and 
Central Polynesia. Immense blocks of stone 
are strewed about in wild confusion, present- 
ing all manner of fantastic shapes. Some 
look like grave-stones, others like mounds 
erected over graves, whilst in some places 
they are thrown up like pillars forming door- 
ways and arches. Some of the blocks are of 
Ill. nis. 


into their present position by tremendous 
| convulsions. In some cases one block rests 
| upon the top of another, forming a sort of 
cope, and appearing as nicely poised as if 
done by human hands. On one side of the 
island there is a small harbour, a sandy beach, 
and a little stream of good fresh water. On 
| landing at this place we found that nearly all 
|the natives had gone to the neighbouring 
island, Saibai. The chief and a few of his 
people who remained with him received us in 
a friendly manner, and after hearing the 
| object of our visit, promised to allow our 
' teachers to make that island their head- 
| quarters, accepted our present, and placed 
|one of his houses at our disposal. Their 
| houses are built on poles for security against 
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alligators and snakes. The joists and rafters | 
are of bamboo, and they are thatched with | 
long grass. ‘The flooring of the upper story | 
or loft is of cocoanut slabs. We spent a night | 
in this “upper story,” but the rats prevented | 
our sleeping. In the morning we started at 
an early hour for Saibai. When we had 
been sailing about halfan hour, I saw some- 
thing, in. the grey morning, hanging from the 
brim of my straw hat, and putting up my 
hand to knock it off, I felt the prickly legs of 
a centipede, which I must have brought with 
me from the loft. 

Saibai is totally different in character from | 
Tauan; marvellously so, considering that the | 
islands are not more than four miles apart. 
It is a low swampy 
island, and fertile 


gree. No part of 
it seems to be more 
than about eighty 
feet above the level 
of the sea. A large 
part of one side is 
covered with man- 
groves, and behind 
the village where 
we met the people, 
there is a very ex- 


tensive fresh- 
swamp, which ee. 
as if it might gene- 


rate any amount of 
malaria, although 
the natives look re- 
markably well. The 
swamp appeared 
like irrigated plan- , 
tations, and no 
doubt parts of it 
are under cultiva- 
tion. The natives 
were moving about it in little skiffs, and 
beautiful wild ducks with snow-white plu- 
mage were seen enjoying themselves evi- 
dently in no fear of being molested. On the: 
further side this great swamp is protected 
from the incursions of the sea by a natural 
rampart, somewhat like the elevations that 


Eastern and Western Polynesia. As regards 
productiveness, Saibai is quite a garden com- 
pared with Tauan, and is about forty miles in 
circumference, whilst Tauan is only about 
tour. 

We found the natives at Saibai, and on the 
coast of New Guinea, very much superior to 





Banyan-tree on Jervis Island, adorned with shells and dugong bones. 





those of Darnley Island and the other islands 


in Torres Straits. They are genuine Papuans, 
very dark coloured, and their hair slightly 
curled, but not woolly. They are tall and 
well proportioned, and the majority have 
good features. Many of them are as much as 
five feet ten inches in height, some perhaps 
more, and muscular in proportion ; and they 
have not the cowed, down-trodden appear- 
ance of the Darnley Islanders; on the con- 
trary, we saw no evidence of scrofula and 
other diseases, and there is an air of freedom 
and independence about them which leads 


| one to regard them as a manly and indepen- 


dent race. Poor fellows! it is to be hoped 
that the withering and deteriorating influence 
of intercourse with a certain class of foreigners 
will not reduce 
them to a_ level 
with other tribes to 
which they are now 
superior. They do 
not wear any cloth- 
ing and but few 
ornaments, nor do 
they appear to use 
paint as do many of 
the Papuans of 
Western Polynesia. 
The ornaments 
they wear are arm- 
lets, pieces of pearl- 
shell polished and | 
formed into a cres- 
cent shape, and 
_ worn on the breast 
suspended from the 
neck, and a kind of 


beads with which 
they adorn their 
ears. The mode of 


decorating the ear 
is of a character not 


met with among 
the islands to the eastward. The lobe 
of the ear is perforated when young, 


and gradually distended. That is common 
amongst all the natives of Western Polynesia ; 
but the singular part here is that when the 
distension is, complete, the lobe is cut, and a 
weight is attached till it becomes elongated 
about an inch and a half; it is then pierced 
at intervals of about an eighth of an inch, and 
the series of holes is carried all round the rim 
of the ear, and in each hole a bit of red string 
is inserted, at each end of which a white bead 
is placed. This decoration must cost severe 
and protracted pain, and is not anything like 
universal. The women wear a girdle of leaves, 
look debased, and are treated as servants and 
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slaves. Polygamy is common ; the chief at 
Tauan had twelve wives, and the chief of 
Saibai ten. 

Very few of the natives, either at Saibai or 
on the coast of New Guinea, had seen a 
white man before. We were, therefore, ob- 
jects of great curiosity, reminding us of the 
astonishment which was excited by the ap- 
pearance of Mungo Park in central Africa, 
when searching for the sources of the Niger. 
Everything about us occasioned wonder, but 
especially our white skin. It was not enough 
that our hands and faces could be seen, we 
had to bare our breasts and turn up our 
trousers to convince the inquisitive and be- 
wildered natives that we had white bodies. 
Party after party came, led by some officious 
youth who had already had his curiosity 
gratified, to see the wonderful white-skins. 
They felt us, as a butcher does an animal to 
see if it is ready for the knife. Our clothes, 
watches, umbrellas, &c., were examined and 
admired. They called the umbrella the 
white man’s portable house. I was amused 


at the interest manifested in the production | 
of light by so simple a thing as striking a | 
match, and yet it was just the thing to sfrike | 


them. They are obliged to rub two sticks 
together until the friction: produces light. 
Natives take most naturally to the pipe, and 
being an idle people, soon become inveterate 
smokers. One of the New Guinea men, see- 
ing some of our crew smoking, asked for 
one of these wonderful matches, and, after 
summoning up courage to strike it, gazed with 
delight at the blaze, and then hastily put the 
other end into his mouth and tried to smoke 
it! Intercourse with savages in their primi- 
tive state is often highly amusing. Ideas 
which appear very ludicrous to us occur very 
naturally to them. For instance, some sailors 
were opening a barrel of porter in the pre- 
sence of a heathen chief, who of course knew 
nothing about fermentation. The porter 
forced its way through the hole which they 
were making for the tap, and went up like a 
fountain. 








In vain one of the sailors covered | 
the hole with his hand, and tried to prevent | sengers and crew of the Charles Eaton—by 


the escape of such precious stuff; out it | 


asked him angrily what he was laughing at, 
saying, “Surely there is nothing to laugh at 
in the porter coming out of the cask.” “ Oh,” 
said the chief, “I was not laughing at it 
coming out, but at thinking what difficulty 
you must have had to get it zz!” When the 
excitement had somewhat subsided, we ex- 
plained the object of our visit, and the 
natives appeared delighted at the prospect of 
having our pioneer teachers living amongst 
them. 

We visited the mainland at two places, 
one about ten miles to the east of Saibai, at a 
village called Katau, situated on the banks 
of a double-mouthed river (the mouths being 
about four miles apart, and the one that we 
visited about a mile wide), which has neither 
name nor place on any chart ; the other in 
Redscar Bay, on the western side of the penin- 
sula. At the former place we found the Papuan 
race ; at the latter the Malayan. With both 
we held friendly intercourse similar to that at 
Saibai. Returning to Darnley Island, we 
found that Mr. Thorngren had arrived safely 
in his little vessel, having been round the 
eastern (and unsurveyed) side of the penin- 
sula as far as New Britain. He had friendly 
intercourse with the natives, and obtained 
many .curigsities, which, with those that 
we got from the natives at Redscar Bay, 
prove the Malays to be a superior and in- 
telligent people. Our teachers at Darnley 
Island had constructed a neat commodious 
house of bamboo and grass, and their efforts 
to benefit the natives were already beginning 
to be appreciated. Since my arrival in this 
country we have received letters which in- 
form us that the whole population have 
abandoned idolatry, and are being instructed 
in the truths of Christianity. Not only so, 
but the same thing has happened at the 
neighbouring island, where we were advised 
not to go on account of alligators, snakes, 
centipedes, &c., and the treachery of the 
natives, Already it may be truly said that if a 
shipwrecked crew were to arrive at Darnley 
Island, instead of being met—like the pas- 


the murderous clubs of the naked savages, 


came from beneath his hand like a liquid| they would see on the sandy beach evi- 


umbrella, and between his fingers like so | 


many jets. The chief at first seemed amazed, 


dence of attempts to write, and be met by 
natives—all more or less clothed—begging 


and then, to the annoyance of the sailors, | for slates. 


laughed most uproariously. One of the men | 


S. M‘FARLANE. 


Nore.—Onur initial represents Gucen and his wife—native teachers, who have gone with Mr M‘Farlane 
from Lifu to New Guinea, 
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THE PARABLE OF THE UNJUST STEWARD. 


Luke xvi. 1—9. 


LT SSlordcommended the UnjustSteward; ” | his parables, if this constitutes their special 
but did our Lord? A question to be | charm, will you be good enough to tell me 
asked. A question that has been and is still where He was to find perfect men to put into 
asked with no little anxiety. It isin this ques-| them? Can you even tell me of what use, 
tion, indeed, that the whole difficulty of the | what comfort, they would have been to us, 
parable lies ; and to this, as to so many other | who are not perfect ? You know very well, 
questions, the answer is both Yes and No. | | the moment the thought is suggested to you, 
Our Lord did, in some sense, commend the | that if our Lord would use men to set forth 
Unjust Steward, for He holds him up for our | spiritual truths and relations, if He would 
imitation ; and yet He did not commend, but | hold up any man but Himself, He must take 
most emphatically condemns him. Let us| |Imperfect men. Even where their imperfec- 
dwell a little on this answer, and mark how | tions of character are not noted, as they often 
our Lord blends commendation with con-| |are, we know they were not perfect. The 
demnation in his comment on the parable, publican in the Temple, who smote on his 
that we may thus be quit of the perplexity | breast and cried, “God be merciful to me, 
with which we sometimes read it. | the sinner,” or the son who said, “ I go not,” 
The difficulty of the parable lies, as I have | but afterwards repented, and went into his 
said, in this: that by holding him up as an| | father’s vineyard—these were by no means 
example, the Lord Jesus in some sort stamps | | perfect men ; nevertheless they may be very 
the Unjust Steward with his approval. We_| perfect types ‘of humble and sincere contrition. 
know very well that He hates all wrong, all| And where no fault is alleged, are we to 
injustice ; and therefore it irks and pains us | assume that the men were faultless? Do you 
to conceive of Him as in any case approving, | suppose that the servants who traded with 
or even seeming to approve, injustice and | their lord’s talents and made them more were 
wrong. Here lies our difficulty ; how is it to; perfect men or perfect servants even, that 
be met and removed ? they never lost an opportunity of traffic, or 
The difficulty is in large measure of our own ; failed to turn it to the best account? Was 
making ; it springs from our want of breadth } Lazarus, the beggar, never fretful, impatient, 
and largeness of heart. We suffer ourselves | envious, because at last he was carried by 
to be so taken up by one thought, or by one | angels into Abraham’s bosom? Was the cha- 
line of thought, that for the time we forget | racter of any Samaritan, even that of the Good 
the thoughts which would balance or correct | Samaritan, wholly without defect or stain? 
it. For consider. If you were asked to/} Yet these men are held up for our admiration, 
point out what it is in our Lord’s teaching | and command it. It is their several good 
which has ‘most impressed your imagination | qualities which we are to admire and imitate : 
and touched your heart, would you not say,| and if the Unjust Steward has any good 
“The simple exquisite parables which fell | quality, why should we not admire and imitate 
from his lips?” And again, if you were asked, | >| that, despite his injustice, just as we admire 
“What is it that makes these parables so| the penitence of the Publican or of the 
impressive and pathetic?” would not your | Prodigal Son, despite the heinous faults which 
answer be, “The fact that they incarnate | preceded their repentance ? 
spiritual truths and realities, clothe them with| When our Lord would teach us that God 
flesh and blood, show them to us in men of | is our Father and very ready to help us, He 
like passions with ourselves, and thus, not | speaks to us of the fathers of our flesh. Have 
only bring them to the level ‘of our thoughts, | these then no infirmities, no faults, no imper- 
but make them a thousandfold more attrac- | fections? He at least thinks they have ; for 
tive tous? They bring the divine life into | He says, “ If ye, being evil, know how to ‘give 
the human life: that is what makes them so | good gifts to your children, how much more 
winning to us—so precious!” We all admit, | will your heavenly Father, not being evil, give 
we all feel, I think, that if the men, and | the best gifts to them that ask Him!” And 
women, and children were taken out of the | wherever He uses men to set forth God to us, 
parables, if instead of parables we had fables | or our duty to God, though He does not utter 
of talking beasts and birds, their charm would | the words, we must supply the words, “If 
be quite gone. | these, being evil, are yet so good, how much 
But now, if our Lord was to put men into better must God be, or why cannot you be 
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good too?” In the case before us, if we 
apply this rule, the argument runs, “If the 
Steward, being unjust, was yet so wise, so 
sagacious, be you also wise; show the same 
thrift and sagacity for higher ends.” 

Perhaps, however, some may obscurely feel 
it as an objection, that the Unjust Steward is 


after all an exception to the commonrule, since 


he fails in the very quality proper to his office. 
“Tt is required of stewards,” above all things 
else, “that they be faithful.” 72s steward is 
unfaithful. Is it not at least a little curious 
and exceptional that an unfaithful steward, a 
man lacking the prime requisite of his position, 
should be placed before us for our imitation ? 
It would be easy to reply,—Was not the 
prodigal son lacking in that filial reverence 
and affection which are proper to sons? Are 
not fathers often wanting in the love and 
generosity which are requisite in parents? 
Yet fathers and the prodigal are both set up 
for our imitation in the parables. But let us 
take more obvious and just instances, instances 
which run more closely parallel to that of the 
unfaithful Steward. What is the prime re- 
quisite of a judge? Is it not that he should 
be just? What is the prime requisite of a 
friend? Is it not that he should be kind and 
ready to help? Yet our Lord tells us one 
parable of an unjust judge who only avenged 
a widow because she wearied him with her 
importunity ; and another parable of an un- 
kind indolent friend who when his neighbour 
came to him at midnight would not be at 
the trouble of leaving his warm bed to rise 
and serve him. He uses the unjust judge 
and the unkind friend as types of God, the 
perfect Judge, the perfect Friend. Why then 
may He not use the unfaithful Steward as a 
type of good men? If God’s love and kind- 
ness are to be brought home to us by the con- 
duct of men so imperfect, men lacking the 
very first requisites of their several positions, 
why are we to scruple at learning our duty 
from an imperfect man, even though he be a 
steward lacking that fidelity which is the first 
requisite of his place? 

The simple fact is, that in all these cases, 
as in most of the parables, men are employed 
to set forth and illustrate some single point ; 
the good qualities in them, or the good actions 
they do, despite their bad qualities, are detached 
from their characters and lives, that we may 
admire these, and imitate them, and possess 
ourselves of them. And on any other terms 
human speech would be well-nigh impossible. 
If we were to wait for perfect men, men 
perfect in all parts and on all sides of their 
character, before admiring them or asking 





others to admire them, whom should we ad- 
mire? What models or examples could we 
hold up before our children or our neighbours ? 
Instead of turning so foolishly from the in- 
struction human life offers us, we detach this 
quality or that from the character of men, 
and admire that, without for a moment mean- 
ing to set up all the man was or did as a 
complete model, an exact and full epitome of 
human excellence. We can call the attention 
of our children to the dexterity of a cricketer 
or a juggler without supposing, or being sup- 
posed, to make him the deau ideal of mental 
and moral character. We can admire Lord 
Bacon as one of “ the greatest” and “ wisest” 
of mankind, if we also admit him to have 
been one of “the meanest.” We can quote 
an eminent sceptic as a very model of patience 
and candour, yet deplore his scepticism. Both 
we and the Bible can detach noble qualities 
from the baser matter with which they are 
blended, and say, “‘Imitate these men in 
what was noble, pure, lovely,” without being 
supposed to say, “and imitate them also in 
what was mean, weak, immoral.” Why then 
should we deny our Lord the liberty we 
claim for ourselves? What should we expect 
of Him but the mode of teaching which 
pervades the Bible throughout? Above all, 
why should we suppose Him to approve 
what is evil in the men He puts before us, 
unless He expressly warns us against it, when 
we ourselves, and the inspired writers, seldom 
make any such provision against misconcep- 
tion? Read the parable honestly, and, ac- 
cording to all the analogies of human and 
inspired speech, you will expect to find some 
excellent quality in the Steward which you 
will do well to imitate ; but you will not for 
an instant suppose that it is his evil qualities 
which you are to approve. 

Do any ask, “What was this excellent 
quality?” Mark what it is, and what alone 
it is, that even his lord commends in the 
Unjust Steward. It is not his injustice, but 
his prudence. “His lord commended him 
because he had done wisely”—because on a 
critical occasion he had acted with a certain 
promptitude and sagacity, because he had 
seen his end clearly and gone straight at it. 
Did he not deserve the praise? 

He was steward, reeve, bailiff to an oriental 
lord, or landlord. It was his duty to admit 
and dismiss tenants ; to value their land and 
its produce ; to fix, collect, and sell their rents ; 
for in the East, then as often now, rents were 
paid not in money, but in kind. If an olive- 
yard yielded a thousand measures of oil 
annually, a certain proportion, say a tenth, 
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was paid to: the landlord: in that case, the 
rent was a hundred measures of oil. If a 
farm yielded a thousand bushels of wheat, the 
rent of course would be a hundred bushels of 
wheat. The steward had to fix the value of 
the crop, to see that the due proportion of it 
was paid as rent, to: sell what produce was 
not needed for the supply of the household, 
and to pay in the cash he received for it. 
This steward had been unfaithful to his trust. 
We:are not told that he was dishonest in the 
sense of making a purse for himself, or in 
deliberately undervaluing rents, or in taking 
bribes. We are simply told that he had 
“wasted” his master’s goods. He had been 
negligent and luxurious. He had been want- 
ing in. vigilance, energy,. selédenial, and. so 
had, fallen into that most common of all dis- 
honesties which, because it breaks into no 
man’s house and steals no man’s purse, has 
no notion that it is dishonest. 

At last the Steward wakes up from his long 
lazy dream. Ruin stares himin the face. He 
isno longer to be steward. Is it not creditable 
to the man, does it not prove that there must 
have been good stuff in him, that even this 
suddefi catastrophe does not overwhelm him ; 
that he can take it. coolly; that he can look 
facts in the face? His eyes are clear, his 
nerves. unshaken. He takes it for granted 
that the stewardship is gone; and, basing 
himself on that assumption, asks himself, 
“ What shall I. do?” 

At first only one alternative presents itself 
—dig or beg: he may honourably earn his 
bread by labour, or, with sudden abasement, 
he may beg it from door to door. This alter- 
native he at once rejects, He concludes, “I 
cannot dig; to beg I am ashamed.” Luxury 
had unfitted him for toil; alms would choke 
his pride. Once more he is brought to a 
pause ; and the question recurs, “ What shall 
I do?” 

At last he cries, “I have it; I know, I am 
resolved, what to do. Iwill make the tenants 
my friends. I have not been hard on them; 
they are well enough disposed towards me: 
I will bind them to me with ties of self- 
interest ; and then, instead of letting me beg 
at their doors, they will receive me into their 
houses.” ‘ 

So he. calls his lord’s debtors to him—the 
tenants whose rent was not yet paid, though 
it was due, and asks, “How much do you 
owe? and how much you? A hundred mea- 
sures of oil! Let us put it down at fifty. 
A hundred measures.of wheat! Wheat is of 
more value than oil; it will not be safe to 

ake off so much; but put it down at eighty.” 





Now mark. the audacity, yet ability, of the |} 


fraud. The Steward had hitherto, through 
mere laziness and wasteful luxury perhaps, 
paid the landlord less than the estate produced. 
He has now to send in his. accounts and 
vouchers, and run the risk of having his 
malversation exposed. But by falsifying his 
accounts, by lowering the rents, he keeps the 
revenue of the estate at the same low mark, 
and has at least a chance of persuading his 
master that the estate was never worth mcre, 
and staving off the worst risks of detection. 
On the other hand, these “bills” or docu- 
ments which he handed to the tenants, and 
which would be at least the basis of any future 
estimate of rents, would, perhaps for years, 
secure them a considerable saving, and incline 
them to deal generously with him. By ac- 
cepting his fraudulent valuations, too, they 
became parties to the fraud—came into the 
same boat with him; heneeforth, if their 
generosity failed, he had them in his power. 
So that, by one stroke, he ‘did much both 
to conceal his former delinquencies, and to 
secure a provision for his future necessities. 

The fraud is detected and exposed ; but the 
very man who would have suffered by it 
admires the politic contrivance, the sagacity, 
capacity, and forethought of his discarded 
servant. Is it so untrue to nature that a 
man of the world should admire cleverness of 
that sort? Go to the board-room of certain 
English societies and companies for your 
answer, or to’ the Gold Exchange of New 
York. Do we not all know of brokers and 
directors who have a profound admiration for 
the clever frauds their agents or subordinates 
palm on the public? Have we not all heard 
men, honest men, dwell with a certain relish 
on the cleverness of a swindle, and even of 
a swindle by which they themselves have 
suffered?) Our Lord is describing human 
nature such as it is, such as it was centuries 
ago in the East, where honesty in public affairs 
was almost unknown, and where a shrewd 
cunning fellow like this Steward, a man full 
of subtle expedients even in the hour of ex- 
posure, would be held.in almost as high esteem 
as he would be now on the Stock Exchange 
or the Gold Exchange. 

fis lord commends him, then, as. was very 
natural; but does our Lord? Let us see. 
When He has told this story taken. straight 
from human life, the Lord Jesus begins to 
comment on it—to apply it, and. to limit its 
application, to point the moral which He has 
given the tale to adorn. What does He say? 
He says, “ The children of this world are, in 
their generation, wiser than the children of 
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light.” The landlord in the parable com- 
mended the Steward’s wisdom ; and our Lord, 
without precisely commending it, fixes on this 
very wisdom as the notable thing in him, as 
that which He would have us imitate. 

“The children of this world are wiser than 
the children of light.” That is to say, worldly 
men show a superior sagacity and earnestness 
in pursuing their aims to religious men in the 
pursuit of their aims. They see their end 
more clearly, adapt their means to that end 
more skilfully, handle them more vigorously. 
They are more politic, more contriving, more 
| patient and indomitable in their endeavour 





to make a business or a fortune than we are 
'to gain the knowledge of God or to win an 
‘eternal blessedness. They aim lower, but they 
jaim better. They work harder, though they 
tain a. corruptible crown than we to obtain 
the crown that fadeth not away. This Christ 
approves in them, this wise foresight, this 
skilful: adaptation of means to ends, this 
capable and resolute handling of them. 


are not so well paid. They do more to ob- | 


| So that, even. while our Lord commends 
the wisdom of the Unjust Steward, He also 
| condemns it. Hewould have us possess our- 
| Selves of it indeed ; but He would also have 
| us use it for higher ends, on a larger scale, to 
, secure a heavenly and immortal wealth. He 
puts an imperfect man before us, since perfect 
men were not to be had; but it is only for 
the sake of the one good quality he pos- 
sessed: and even this one quality, so imper- 
fect and limited in him, is to become perfect 
and complete in us. 
| Nor even yet have we heard all that the 
| Lord Jesus has. to say about the meaning of 
this parable. That we might not mistake his 
| intention He Himself draws out the moral of 
| the story He had told. And if, instead of 
drawing our own hasty moral, and asking, 
“ Are we then to be cunning, and fraudulent 
|as the Unjust Steward?” we had listened to 
} our Lord’s moral: and let Him be his own 
interpreter, we should hardly have felt the 
| perplexity with which we sometimes read the 
| parable. He makes it plain enough what 
lesson we are to learn from it.. His moral is. 





Yet that we may not mistake Him, that we | 
may not sink into an immoral admiration of | —“ And I say unto you, Make to yourselves 
mere cleverness, our Lord is careful to limit | friends. of the mammon of unrighteousness, 
the application of his parable. The children | that, when it shall fail, they may receive you 
of this world are wise; they are prudent, | into everlasting habitations,” literally, “into 
prescient, forecasting; they will deny them-| the eternal tabernacles.” Could any. moral 
selves. to-day to reach a greater good to- flow more easily, more naturally, from the 
morrow. And we'should show a similar wis- | story? ‘The Steward had made friends to 
dom: in our pursuit of the heavenly treasure. | himself out of his master’s goods, i.e by a 
But, their. wisdom is far from being perfect. | wise or cunning use of them, that, when he 
We: must be careful how we admire it. They} no longer managed fhe estate, when that 
are only wise “in their generation ;” when | failed him, he might be received into the 
that is past, their wisdom will often prove to | tenants’ houses. “ That,” said Christ, “is 
have been a folly. They may have made a | what I would have you do, what I have told 
fortune, but they cannot take it with them | the story for,—that, out of your Master's 
when they die. They may have carefully goods, you may make to yourselves friends 
prepared “ houses.” for themselves so long as | who, when ye fail, may receive you into the 
they live on earth, but they have prepared for eternal tabernacles. Do for the heavenly 
themselves no. habitation when heart and | home and the eternal state what the Steward 
flesh fail them. ‘Their wisdom is only a wis- | did in time and for an earthly home.” 
dom for this world. Measure their conduct; Are we then to cheat our Master, to rob 
on. the scale of their own generation, and you | God, in order that we may be imitators of 
say, “‘ These are capable sagacious men :” but | the Steward and learn the lesson of the 
measure it on the scale of eternity, that is, | parable? Nay ; for we can only make friends 
on the scale of their whole life, remembering | in the eternal world out of the goods of time 
that they have to live beyond their generation, | as we leave off cheating our Master, as we 
after this world has passed away, and you add, | cease to rob God. It is not the fraudulent 
“What fools and blind they are after all!” | craft, nor the cool impudent dexterity of the 
Their thoughts and their gains perish with them. | man, whom our Lord Himself brands as the 
Immortal, destined to live for ever, they limit | unjust Steward,—it is not these which we are 
their foresight to a few years, and make abso- | toimitateand admire. It is his foresight and 
lutely no preparation for the eternity which lies sagacious provision for an evil day. We are 
beyond ; nay, they often unfit themselves for | to foresee, we are to provide for the evil day, 
the eternal life by their very devotion to the | the day when heart and flesh will fail us, by a 


| business of the life they nowlive in the flesh. | wise use of the mammon of unrighteousness, 
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What is this mammon? How may we make 
friends of it? friends in eternity? Mammon 
is the Syrian name for wealth, for the god of 
wealth. And wealth becomes “unrighteous” 
directly we make a mammon, a god, of it. 
Is all wealth then, all property, a mammon of 
unrighteousness? Not necessarily: though 
few thoughts. are sadder than this,—that we 
can hardly take a single coin into our hands 
which has not been used for an unfair or 
immoral purpose, or own a piece of land which 
has not at some time been polluted with fraud 
or legalchicane. We, however, may hold our 
property by clear moral as well as by clear 
legal right. The little we have may have been 
gained by honest toil. It may be no mammon 
to us, although it has been a most unrighteous 
mammon to others. Yet none the less we 
may make an idol of it. If at any moment 
we love it more than truth or honesty, or if 
we simply set our hearts on it as the supreme 
good,—the very moment it stands first with 
us, it becomes to us a mammon of unright- 
eousness. For it has no right to the first 
place: nor can it satisfy as our supreme good 
should satisfy us. God has made us for Him- 
self. “And we can know no rest till our 
supreme good—that which we love and prize 
most—is as immortal as ourselves. God claims 
to stand first with us. To put wealth first 
is to have another God before Him; since 
mere wealth cannot satisfy us even here, can- 
not.comfort us in many of our afflictions, our 
losses, disappointments, bereavements, and 
has no power beyond the grave. 

Yet we are constantly tempted, like the 
Unjust Steward, to put wealth first, to care for 
it more than for integrity and duty ; to seek 
before all things some earthly possession in 
which we may dwell. Our Lord points us 
to a more excellent use of wealth. So far 
from approving the dishonest craft of the 
Steward, He condemns the very aim he set 
beforehim. He worshipped mammon, for he 
loved and served wealth more than God and 
his duty to God. “Do not you do that,” 
says Christ; “but, instead of making wealth 
an idol, make friends out of this idol in the 
eternal world. Put the wealth, which men 
lift out of its place, back into its place. So 
use the gifts and possessions of time as to 
prepare yourselves for eternity. Never, to 
spare your wealth or to get wealth, sacrifice 
your truth and uprightness. Nay, do not even 
care so much for its temporal uses and conve- 
niences, or for the personal good you may get 
out of it, as for the good you may do others 
with it. Employ it for ends which stretch 
beyond the years of time. Give to the poor; 





help the struggling ; serve the Church; that 
so, when you have to leave all you possess in 
this world, you may find friends in the other 
world—good deeds and kindly services which 
have gone before you, and which will be your 
joy and reward for ever.” 

That is the true moral of the parable ; for 
it is our Lord’s moral. Is it not a good and 
wholesome moral? Does it favour craft, fraud, 
cunning, employed for earthly ends? Itisa 
whole heaven above any thought so base. It 
does not teach us to seek temporal comfort 
cunningly ; it teaches us not to care too much 
for the temporal goods we have, to seek the 
eternal good wisely and with all our hearts, 
to value spiritual realities above all the goods 
of time. It brands the Unjust Steward as 
an idolater, a worshipper of the mammon of 
unrighteousness ; and it incites us to seek 
first, far before all earthly aims, the righteous- 
ness and kingdom of God. It teaches us the 
true use of wealth, not a politic and strenuous 
pursuit of wealth. As we reflect on its moral, 
and ask ourselves “ What shall we do? how 
shall we make to ourselves friends of the 
unrighteous mammon?” we remember Zac- 
cheus, who habitually gave the half of his 
goods to the poor; we remember the poor 
widow who threw into the treasury the two 
mites which were her whole living ; we remem- 
ber both those who have used large wealth 
for the good of men rather than for their own 
selfish enjoyment, and those who, that they 
might serve God better, have put from them 
all chances of wealth, all cravings for it, and 
out of their poverty have made many rich. 
“These,” we say, “these are they who have 
made to themselves friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness, and when they died they 
were received into the eternal tabernacles.” 

Let us be followers of them. Let us so 
live in the present as to provide for the future ; 
that, feeling secure as to the future, we may 
have peace in the present life. Whatever we 
have, let us use it for God and man, that we 
may raise up to ourselves friends beyond the 
reach of change and time. 

If any object, “ After all, then, the parable 
only invites us to an enlightened selfishness, 
only urges us to deny ourselves a present en- 
joyment in order that we may secure a larger 
good in the future!” I can only say that the 
Gospel does at times appeal to our self-love, 
which self-love, necessafy to our being and 
our well-being, can hardly be altogether an 
evil. But if our self-love be used as an argu- 
ment for love to God and man, as I admit it 
is in the parable, all I can say is, It could 
very hardly be put to a better use. s. COX. 
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A DAY OF PRAISE. 








(ie lilies stood up in a row, 
Tall sentinels of state, 

Nodding their heads as the little feet 
Pattered down to the gate. 

The rose threw down a shower of leaves 
Over her yellow hair, 

And the eglantine slyly slipped a rope 
And caught her unaware. 


Sudden and sweet a robin sang, 
From a milk-white hawthorn bush, 

And far away, like a voice in a dream, 
Carolled a building thrush. 

A flash of white in the golden air, 
The magpies flitted across, 

And bees were humming their drowsy song 
Over the thymy moss. 


Daisies curled in their snowy frills, 
Silvering the grassy lane, 

Woo’ed the small fingers to pluck and weave 
Their pearls in a fringéd chain ; 

A field-mouse peeped with his diamond eyes 
From some waving ribbon grass, 

And a squirrel climbed the chestnut-tree 
To see our darling pass. 


A wandering wind that had gathered 
The secrets of all the flowers 
Chased through the shadow and sunlight 
This restless baby of ours. 
Afar in the green wood’s hollow 
A cuckoo proclaimed the spring, 
But our bird’s song was the sweetest 
That day of thanksgiving. C. BROOKE. 
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MACAO AND ITS SLAVE-TRADE. 


TAUNCH haters of slavery and the slave-! vert the peninsula into an island. Small as 
trade in all formsand places, as all good | it is, the surface of the peninsula is remark- 
Englishmen are, yet public attention in Eng- | ably diversified by hill and dale, and it is 
land has at no time beem very greatly and} rendered picturesque by having every height 
generally excited by the species of slave-| surmounted either by a fort, a lighthouse, or 
trade referred to above, and therefore the | a church, Though falling short of the rich 
weleome news that the Portuguese Govern- | luxuriance of tropical vegetation which the 
ment has at length put a tardy, but we hope | outward-bound traveller has revelled in, at 
a final, stop to that wicked system, will pro-| Galle, Penang, and Singapore, Macao is a 
bably be to most persons an item of news- | green and fertile spot, compared withthe stern: 
paper intelligence read with passing appro-| rocks of Hong Kong, The passing traveller 
bation and soon forgotten. There are a few would consider it, despite its beautiful. situa- 
Englishmen, however, whom circumstances | tion, a dull, sleepy place. Ounce the capital 
brought into contact with this Asiatic slave-| of Portuguese enterprise in the far east, its 
trade, who will hail the news with no ordi- numerous old ehurches and substantial man- 
nary gladness and gratitude. Itis little more. sions, with walls five feet in thickness, still 
than two years since the present writer last | bear witness to its age of wealth and power. 
visited Macao in an ineffectual endeavour to | But the star of Portugal long since set in the 
recover one of the victims of this traffic. At) Eastem Hemisphere. It paled before the 
that time there seemed no hope of any check progress of the Dutch, and finally disappeared 
being put to the flourishing trade in human as the Union Jack attained its glorious as- 
flesh, In February, 1872, I paced'the streets | cendancy in all the waters from the Cape of 
of the “ Holy City,” as this den of wicked-' Good Hope to Japam. During our wars with 
ness has been styled, distressed and dis-| China, Macao, being meutral ground, was 
heartened by the sight of a grievous outrage | visited for brief intervals by the trade driven 
upon our common humanity, for which I away from Canton. The peace of 1358, 
could see nowhere the faintest prospect of a which restored British commerce with China 
remedy. I read mocking scorn in the eyes to its old chanmels, left poor old Macao once 
of the coolie-dealers as I prosecuted my more high and dry upom the beach, a mosk 
fruitless. inquiries; and when the steamer dering relic of bygone splendour. Simce 


| bore.me back disappointed to Hong Kong, | that time, the city has found no better way 


and the beautiful bay, crowned with churches | of repairing its fallen fortunes than the in- 
and castles, receded in the distance, I could | famous one of offering stelter and favour to 
not refrain from impotent longing for some | the wretched trade of the kidmapper- It 
superhuman power to interfere, and put a| owes this unemviable privilege to the advam 
sudden.end to triumphant inhumanity. The | tage it possesses of being the only spot on 
end has come by the operation of ordinary| the long extent of the Chinese sea-coast, 
causes, beyond all my hopes, and I cannot} besides our own colony of Hong Kong, 
but accept it as an illustration of the folly of | which. does not own allegiance to the Em 
impatience and mistrust at the sight of evil} peror of China. The coolie-traffic was not 
allowed to flourish for awhile, “like a green | invented in Macao. When it was discovered 
bay-tree.” Having myself been a near spec- | by those ghoulish spirits, of whom specimens 
tator of the events I describe, I venture to.) are to be found amongst all nations (our own 
think that this brief account will not be|not excepted, as witness the atrocities of 
unacceptable in the pages of the Suwpay| South Sea Island kidnapping), that money 
MAGAZENE.. was to be made by importing labour, no 

Macao is one of the tiniest peninsulas| matter whence or how obtained, to the slave- 
geography can point out, only about three | regions of the Western Hemisphere, reckless 
miles long, and varying im width from half a | adventurers filled their ships with coolies 
mile to a mile and a half. The sea washes} obtained by any vile practices, in Whampoa, 
one side, and on the other one of the mouths | Swatow, Amoy, wherever they found it easy 
of the great West River of the Cantom pro-} to get a cargo. But in all these places, the 
vince emters the ocean. The neck of land! consuls of our own and other nations soon 
which connectsthe peninsula with the Canton | discovered the nature of this trade, and by 
province ig only about a hundred yards wide, | representations to theit own and the Chinese 
and an extsaordinarily high tide would con-! Governments, the coolie-dealers were com- 
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pletely driven: out of the Treaty ports. | infancy, not only on the: future of their own 
Macao offered them: a safe asylum. The | country, but on the destinies of mankind, 
monopoly of the coolie-trade was lucrative, | cannot be: overrated. No Christian: but will 
and a heavy pile of dollars lay like a dead view it with deep interest, and desire that 
weight upon the conscience of the inhabitants. | it may be dealt with in such a manner as shall 
False representations were sent to Lisbon, | make the reflex influence an immense gain 
and these, supported by the force of the | to the progress of the gospel in China. — 
evident fact that the colony, which was lately | _ All this emigration isfree voluntary emigra- 
a burden upon the mother-country, could now tion, the natural swarming of the full hive, 
show a balance in its favour, prevailed on the | governed and guided, not by human laws, but 
Portuguese: Government to permit the con-| by the natural laws of political economy. 
tinuance of the system.. It is but justice to’) But besides this, another kind has been artifi- 
say, that the Lisbon Colonial Office made | cially instituted, which is popularly called 
sincere attempts to regulate the traffic and | coolie-emigration, but which would be better 
put down its abuses. People on the spot | described as contract-emigration. The. Eng- 
knew all along that these remedies were | lish, French, Dutch, and other Governments, 
effectual only om paper; and now, at last, | have all made experiments in this direction, 
the Portuguese Government has come to the | with the: best intentions, and not without 
same conclusion. considerable effort to carry their good inten- 
We have called. the traffic in plain English | tions: into practical effect. Yet the extreme 
a. slave-trade. It was, however, officially | difficulty of executing the work with clean 
styled coolie-emigration. As this euphemistic | hands has occasioned this kind of emigration 
appellation did excellent service. to its pro- | to be regarded with general disfavour, and it 
moters in helping them. to hoodwink the | was, until recently again attempted, practi- 





public in Portugal and: elsewhere, it is neces- | 
sary to explain a little. 
emigration has been flowing out from the 
over-populated Chinese empire for some | 
generations. We have:no information of the 
extent of its pressure along the western 
frontier, but in the north it has penetrated 


far into Mongolia and Manchuria, the ancient | 
seat of the present Tartar lords of China | 


bidding fair to be: one day almost entirely 
oceupied by Chinese. Japan offered no 
welcome ; but southward; Java, Singapore, 
Penang, Malacca, have long had populous 
and flourishing Chinese settlements, and the 
steady bargainmg Chinaman now elbows the 
Bengalee in Calcutta itself. Much more im- 
portant than this emigration to neighbouring 
lands, is the enormous outflow of recent 
years to the vast new countries of the globe, 
Australia and the great West of the United 
States. Though: checked: in San Francisco 
for awhile by the opposition of the labouring 
classes, to whom John Chinaman, with his 
industrious and economical habits, is an un- 
welcome competitor, the natural laws of 
supply and demand will surely prevail over a 
short-sighted, selfish policy. The Chinese 
race, already estimated on its own soil to 
form about one-third of the population of the 
world, promises fair eventually to combine in 
no inconsiderable proportions with the Anglo- 
Saxon race, in subduing and replenishing the 
wide unoccupied regions of the two new 


A steady stream of | 





worlds, America and Australia, The im- 
portance of this exodus, as yet only in its | 


cally obsolete. Contract-emigration consists 
in two peculiarities. Its initiative begins, not 
with the emigrant, but with the government 
which invites his services for its planters in 
distant colonies, and offers him outfit, free- 
passage, and a certain engagement in the 
land whither he is taken. In return for these 
advantages, the foreign government demands 
that the Chinese emigrant shall sign a con- 
tract to serve such master as he shall be ap- 
pointed to, for a certain term of years, at a 
fixed rate of pay. Hence the name contract- 
emigration. The scheme looks fair upon 
paper, and: would be fair enough in practice, 
if the instruments who have the practical 
working of it on both sides the ocean could 
be: trusted. But between the coolie-broker 
on the one side, and the planter on the other, 
a good scheme is easily converted to a bad 
use; and the less of contract-emigration 
Great Britain is mixed up. with, the more 
secure we shall be of not becoming unwilling 
accomplices in injustice. 

The Macao emigration was also in form 
a contract-emigration. It differed, however, 
in such an essential element of the contract 
that the similarity reached no farther than 
the name. When our Govermment .sent 
coolies to Demerara, England went with the 
coolies and watched over them there.. The 
contract was with our Government, and. not 
a mere bargain between a labourer in China 
and a sugar-planter in America. The 
Government, which acted as middle-man in 
the transaction, retained its authority, and 
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made itself responsible for the due perform- 
ance of the contract. Not so at Macao. 
The Portuguese Government made some 
efforts to secure an honest settlement of the 
contract to begin with, and there its inter- 
ference ceased. Once on board ship, the 
coolie was to all intents and purposes a 
slave. He was bought and shipped by 
traders in Macao, and sold again in Callao, 
Havana, or elsewhere. Sold to one planter, 
he, or rather his contract, might be resold to 
another. In no respect whatever did he 
differ from a slave, except in the title to a 
small amount of wages, and that his slavery 
by the contract would terminate after eight 
years. As a matter of fact, the coolies 
shipped off to the guano-islands, to Peru, to 
Cuba, have never returned to China. We 
have heard reports of thousands of them 
being compelled by the Cuban Government 
to re-enter their contracted slavery, for the 
offence of being in Cuba after their contracts 
had expired, they being destitute of means 
for the return voyage ! 

The British courts of law in Hong Kong, 
and, by appeal, in England, have had cases 
before: them—cases of libel, and of extradi- 
tion of alleged criminals—in which the real 
point for decision was whether the Macao 
trade in human beings could be condemned 
by British law as technically a slave-trade. 
The Chief Justice of Hong Kong decided that 
it was ; in appeal, our home judges gave the 
Portuguese the benefit of a slight shade of 
doubt. Allowances must be made for different 
circumstances ; and we grant that on the sur- 
face the Asiatic slave-trade looked several 
shades less black than its African prototype. 
Wars could not be stirred up between native 
chiefs, nor whole villages put to fire and 
sword for the capture of a few slaves in 
China. Slave-gangs could not be marched 
across the country, nor could runaways be 
publicly tied to a post and lashed within an 
inch of their lives. The forcible man-stealing 
of Macao was confined to operations at sea, 
and its whippings took place in the privacy 
of barracoons. Lowas public sentiment is in 
China, compared with our own country, the 
traffic was the object of universal detesta- 
tion ; and the Chinese kidnapper, if proved 
guilty, paid for his crime with his head. In 
the Asiatic slave-trade force was found both 
more dangerous and less profitable than 
fraud. It relied upon the dollar in prefer- 
ence to the musket, There were instances 
enough of crimes of violence until the Portu- 
guese Government interfered to confine the 
business within some external show of de- 





cency ; but after that intervention the supply 
of the market was left to Chinese decoys, who 
always contrived to keep up a steady influx 
of the article required as long as the price 
was maintained. Instead, however, of giving 
details gathered from sources of information 
already open to the public in blue-books and 
elsewhere, I will sketch my own personal 
experiences of the Macao traffic, and the 
reader shall judge for himself of its character. 

On several occasions I was appealed to 
to assist Chinese in the effort to recover lost 
friends. Let me describe my last attempt. 
Approaching Macao in the steamer from 
Hong Kong, four large ships lie at anchor in 
the Macao roads. Whatare these? Coolie 
ships. Other sign of foreign trade there is 
none. In the inner harbour are numerous 
native junks, which ply on the inland waters, 
supplying the city with provisions and other 
necessaries, and credited with losing no op- 
portunity to smuggle opium into the interior ; 
but Macao’s function as respects the outside 
world is represented by those ships lying at 
anchor waiting for their living cargo. We 
land and explore the Portuguese city. A 
neat brick building, with a row of brilliant 
flowers in pots adorning its front, attracts 
our attention. It displays a gay, perpendi- 
cular sign-board, bearing the carefully carved 
and gilt characters in which Chinese eyes de- 
light, informing us that the firm is carried on 
under the trade designation of “ Mutual 
Profit.” “‘ What is the business of the firm ?” 
we ask our Chinese friend and guide. “An 
establishment for the purchase and sale of 
little pigs,” is the reply ; in English, a coolie- 
barracoon. We pass another, bearing the 
grave appellation, “ Everlasting Felicity.” 
What is this? The same reply. So through 
the long list of “Ten thousand Profits,” and 
“‘ Heavenly Assent,” and all the other high- 
flown styles of Chinese business partnerships ; 
each and all, they are devoted to the same 
shameful but lucrative speculations. There 
are some two or three tea-warehouses, and 
about one hundred barracoons, large and 
small, in Macao. We try to enter one in 
search of the lost youth of whom we are 
in quest ; but no, two or three dark, dan- 
gerous-looking, half-caste Portuguese stop 
our progress instantly, and inform us that 
without an order from the Governor we can- 
not be admitted. It is, so with them all. 
One might expect to find Dante’s terrible 
inscription, “ Abandon hope all ye who 
enter here,” written large over the gateway, 
for of the hundreds of deluded victims who 
pass through the fatal portals, but a small 
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portion ever return to liberty and home. It 
is vain for us to stand staring at the for- 
bidden precincts ; we must wait for an order 
from some Government official, and in the 
meantime make some inquiries about the 
nature of the trade. 

Our Chinese friends inform us—and of the 
accuracy of their information there is no 
room to doubt, the general facts being pub- 
licly known to thousands, and undeniable 
even by the interested parties—that the bar- 
racoons may be roughly divided into three 
classes. There are the petty barracoons, 
which may be called the traps, into which 
the victims are decoyed. The most common 
method of doing this, as we have learnt from 
personal knowledge of the cases, is the 
higher-wages trick. The kidnappers, who 
are all Chinese, and, according to a Portu- 
guese authority, number many thousands, 
range the province far and wide, hunting 
principally in the country districts. A couple 
of them will address a discontented youth, a 
man who is out of work, or a gambler, 
desperate after repeated losses, and assure 
him that they know a place in Hong Kong 
(all mention of Macao is carefully avoided, 
for its evil repute is too well known) where 
he can earn at his trade three or four times 
as much as he gets in his native place. But 
Hong Kong is so far off, the simple youth 
has no money for the journey, and is unac- 
quainted with the ways of foreigners. No 
matter for that, his kind friends happen to be 
going to Hong Kong on business of their 
own; they will take him along and pay 
expenses. He will be sure to prosper, and 
such an honest lad will not fail to reimburse 
his benefactors. The bait takes; the fish is 
hooked. The three go together to the pas- 
sage-boat, and in due time they arrive at 
Macao, which is of course totally strange to 
the new-comer. They take him to a barra- 
coon. He asks, What house is this? They 
reply, an inn, or a warehouse belonging to 
some friends of theirs, with whom they will 
pass the night. The unsuspecting victim 
enters, and his fate is sealed. By threats 
and violence, if persuasion fails, his captors 
compel him to swear his readiness to go 
to work for foreigners in Peru or Cuba. 
Nothing remains but to hurry through the 
Government formalities and watch him 
strictly until he is safe on board ship. 

The petty barracoons, the man-traps, how- 
ever, prefer to leave this part of the business 
to others. Their proprietors buy retail, and 
having given only ten or twenty dollars for 
their purchase, can make at once filty or 





a hundred per cent. by transferring their 
new property over to a middle-class barra- 
coon. ‘This again sells the human mer- 
chandize to the wholesale establishments, 
which pass their articles through the Govern- 
ment inspection, and thence on to the vessel 
in the roads. Once on board ship it were 
hopeless to endeavour to redeem the captive 
for less than a hundred dollars. Here, then, 
is the slave-trade, unmistakable, unmitigated. 
A living soul of man, partly deluded, partly 
terrified, passes through certain formalities 
hardly intelligible to him, and is placed in a 
ship’s hold. He is now worth one hundred 
dollars to the shipper. For how much he 
will sell in Peru or at the guano islands we 
have on this side no information. This 
much is certain, that the victim himself gets 
no share of the price of his body. 

In the morning we rise early to lay siege 
to the Portuguese Government interpreter, 
and passing through the streets, we notice 
little groups of ten or twelve or twenty 
Chinese, ill-clad and abject, each having a 
bamboo ticket with a number on it fastened 
to his jacket ; every group being guarded by 
two or three Portuguese or Manila men, or 
other roughs of nondescript nationality. 
These are the coolies. That number is three 
thousand and something. That is over four 
thousand. So early in the season, and so far 
on in the thousands already! The Macao 
authorities have not published any records, 
so far as I am aware, of the total numbers 
shipped in each year; but the Portuguese 
writer whom we quoted before estimates it at 
forty thousand. An English writer says ten to 
twenty thousand. We follow the droves of 
men, and enter a large enclosure, pass up a 
flight of steps, and find that the human beasts 
are undergoing medical examination. A 
rough and disgusting affair it is. Scores of 
men-dealers are assembled, and form a circle 
round the doctor. In the presence of 
these and of hundreds of his countrymen, the 
coolie is compelled to strip himself of-every 
rag of clothing, and to stand in the midst 
naked as he was born. After a cursory 
glance, and perhaps a question or two from 
the doctor, that official slaps him on the back 
as a butcher would an ox. He is warranted 
sound, and so far ensured a passage to the 
other hemisphere. 

Presently we are admitted to the Govern- 
ment Emigration Office, and fortified by the 
letter with which our Hong Kong Government 
has furnished us, receive civil treatment from 
the assembled officials. The superintendent 
of emigration is a tall, fresh-looking young 
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man, a genuine Portuguese from the old | seen one before, and the reader will have 
country, a marked contrast to the mongrel | little difficulty in recognising its character 
race of Macao Portuguese, whose blood is | from its description. The stern-cabin or 
largely intermixed with that of various oriental | saloon of the ship was strongly fortified ; all 
races. Search is made in the records of the | the sailors were transferred from the forecastle 
court for the missing man we are in pursuit | to this part; and here were the arms, prepared 
of. His name is discovered. He sailed in ; for instant use. Passing out on to the deck, 
a ship that left three days ago. One more | immediately in front of the saloon was a strong 
disappointment. It does not surprise us, for | iron palisade about eight feet high, stretching 
though we knew of many attempts to recover | right across from bulwark to bulwark, through 
lost friends, we never heard of one being suc- | which an iron door admitted us on to the 
cessful. News travels slowly in China, and | main deck. About amidships was another 
the nefarious trade is brisk. Before the sor- | similar palisade, and a third between the fore- 
rowing relatives have assured themselves that | mast and the fore-hatch, The mizen and 
the missing one really did go towards Macao, | main hatches were securely and permanently 
the processes of transfer are gone through, | battened down, and only the fore-hatch was 5 
- the man is hurried on to the first ship, and | left open as means of communicating between 
rescue is too late. But we stay to watch pro- | the ’tween decks and the upper deck; and 
ceedings. One by one the coolies are brought | this was partly closed, so that only one man 
in, many of them visibly trembling, some | could ascend the ladder at atime. At each 
weeping bitterly. An interpreter asks them | palisade armed men were on the watch, and 
in a sufficiently kind and encouraging tone | these jealous precautions sufficiently declared 
whether they have been kidnapped or are | the opinion which the shippers held as to the 
voluntary emigrants. Most reply as they | voluntary emigration of the living freight. 
have been educated. A few, however, dis- | Five hundred Chinese could be carried down 
play such marked trepidation and reluctance | below, worth, say, a hundred thousand dollars 
that the superintendent interferes himself | if they could be safely landed at the port of 
with more minute inquiries. Whenever he | destination. But small chance of either cargo, 
thought fit he refused to ratify the contract, | ship, or crew ever reaching a foreign port if 
and in that case the coolie was ordered to be | once these five hundred /ree emigrants could ‘ 
restored to his friends, or if without friends or | stand on the deck face to face with the sailors, 
funds in the place, to be forwarded to the | with no iron bars between. I read the whole 
Chinese magistrate of Canton. I give tothe | character of the fearful traffic as I paced 
gentleman whom I saw in office,to the then | round the ’tween decks, between over four 
Governor De Souza, and the Government of | hundred silent coolies, calling out the name 
Lisbon, full credit for most sincere intentions | of the son of one of my own church mem- 
to prevent intimidation or unfairness in the | bers. The emigrants were mute as the grave, 
shipment of emigrants. With Englishmen, | for an officer from the shore and two or three 
accustomed to assert their personal liberty, | of the ship’s company went round with me. 
and, with right on their side, no more in awe | But as we were mounting the narrow ladder 
of a judge or a duke than of a ploughboy, | to gain the deck again, there was a moment 
the precautions against undue influence | or two of confusion, and I was standing apart 
would have been ample. But Englishmen | from the others. In that instant three or 
would not have allowed themselves to be held | four appealed to me: “ Teacher, we have been 
in durance vile for days previously in a barra- | kidnapped ; do let our friends know that they 
coon. For the Chinese these precautions | may redeem us.” Poor fellows. I could do 
were of little use. They have too little con-| naught but pity them, One gave me the 
fidence in their own mandarins to believe it | name of a comprador of one of the leading 
possible that the foreign magistrate is really | houses in Hong Kong as a relative, to whom 
sincere in his offer to defend them. ‘They are | I went next day. But, as usual, the comprador 
in the trap, and, like a wild-beast in a trap, | got the news too late to recover his relative. 
their small amount of courage is gone, and | I ascertained afterwards, through the kind 
they yield passively to their fate. assistance of the United States consul at 
On this occasion my quest was ended.| Callao, the fate of the youth in whom I was 
But on another I obtained an order from | particularly interested. He, with about eighty 
Governor De Souza and carried my search| more, being one-third of the whole number 
into the coolie-ship itself. One quarter of an | shipped on board the small barque in which 
hour on board was enough. I knew aslave-| he sailed, died of disease on the passage. 
ship when I saw one, though I had never| _I need not repeat again the terrible tale of 
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the horrors of this new “ middle passage.” | and fervently thank God for the suppression 
These were perhaps due as much to the of the Macao slave-trade? England had no 
despair of the victims when they realised the | share in the crime ; but we are proud to think 
full nature of the treachery they had fallen | no small share, probably by far the largest 
victims to, as to cruel treatment on board | share, in its extinction, To the constant 
ship. We can only conjecture as to the | representations of our consuls and other 
causes, but there is no conjecture about the | countrymen in China, among whom Judge 
ghastly facts. The Dea del Mare put into Tahiti Smale was conspicuous for his passionate 
with a hundred and sixty-two living coolies, hatred of the iniquity and persistent efforts 
the survivors of five hundred and fifty. The at its exposure, addressed to our Colonial 
slavesrevoltedon board the Vapoleon Canevaro; | Office in London, and from thence by Lord 
a massacre ensued; the ship caught or was Granville pressed upon the Government at 
set on fire ; all the coolies perished except a | Lisbon, we may attribute a large share of the 
few picked up at sea. In 1868, the Caya//i merit. Yes. Thank God, The Macao slave- 
arrived at Hakodate with forty-two coolies on | trade is no more. The Chinese people have 
board ; the master and the crew, with the | one cause of their bitter hatred against Euro- 
remainder of the emigrants, had perished. | peans removed. Humanity has had one dark, 
The ship’s deck and cabins were stained with | foul, intolerable stain wiped away. While 
blood. But I will not go on with the awful | the wrong and its repression are yet fresh in 
record. memory, shall we not bid one another to thank 
Does not the reader breathe a sigh of relief, | God and take courage? F. S. TURNER. 





WILD FLOWERS IN JUNE. 


i And, whene’er you miss its shining, 
See the white and simple sheen 
Of the silvery Gallium lining 
| All the interspace between : 
High and low, the alternate gleam 
| Of their colours is supreme. 


HE showers 
showers, 
Come let us rise and go 
Where the happy mountain flowers, - 
Children of the young June hours, 


In! their sweet haunts blow. Conthing Millcwert, pink; ‘hive; blue 
Wh 2 : 5 x-W rt, pia c, Whi y su 
eae wee peony eee epede hath clomb, =| wid ihe biltibuas ieertvined 


On the native upland leas, | zn 
Between the heather and the broom |. ohy, yet hardy, peeping through ; 
| While the Eye-bright twinkles nigh, 


They have made their chosen home, 


are over, the skiffing 


Stoop and see a lowlier kind, 








Single or in families. 


Wet with rain, gleam bell and cup, 
Now the westering sunset lays, 
From the valley passing up, 
Splendour on these grassy braes. 
Music too, and of the best, 
All about them now is ringing, 
For the laverock from her nest 
For even-song is heavenward springing, 
And raining melody in showers 
Down upon the lowly flowers. 
And at silent intervals, 
While the sunset ’s round them glistening, 
Cometh to their eager listening 
Sound of latest cuckoo-calls 
And of far-off waterfalls. 


Lo! the lavish hand of June, 
Far and near, the pasture soil, 

Brae and hillock, hath bestrewn 
With a blaze of Bird-trefoil. 


| With its modest happy eye, 

| Like one set to bear a gay 

| Gladsome spirit, come what may. 

| Here and there on grassy mound 

| _ Thyme and Rock-rose interfuse 

| On the green knolls they have crowned 
| Tender gold with purple hues: 

| Thyme, within whose odorous beds 
| Murmur still late-lingering bees ; 
| Rock-roses, that droop their heads, 
| Hastening one by one to fold 

| Their so delicate discs of gold, 

| Ere the sunlight leave the leas. 


Coming from you know not where, 
What rich fragrance round us shed! 
Suddenly, all unaware, 
Lo! mid Orchis beds we tread. 
Than the odours these bequeath, 
Wildlings of the dry hillside, 
Richer none the gardens breathe 





From their pampered flowers of pride. 
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While their scentless sisters white, 
Near them, and those others dight 
With a deeper purple wonder, 

Down within their moist marsh yonder, 
Why to them is disallowed 

That which maketh these so proud. 


Where the burn the moor is leaving, 

Ere it leaps the upper linn, 

To descend the dark dell cleaving, 

See the light comes slanting in ; 

On the heath above the fall, 

There along their favourite haunt, 
Yellow Lucken-gowans tall, 

Nothing loth, their splendours flaunt. 
All day long in light winds swaying, 
Bright eyes they have been displaying ; 
Now their globes of gold are furled, 
Bidding good night to the world. 


Pass we now across the stream, 
By the margin of the wood 

Hidden lies the tenderer gleam 
Of a purer sisterhood. 

Wary go—their heathy cover 

You may pass, nor once discover, 

Underneath, the pure white sheen 

Of the starry Winter-green. 

Happy flowerets! stoop and find them, 
They will thrill you with their smile ; 

Go your way, and nothing mind them, 
They smile on, and bear no guile. 


Now latest lights from topmost heights, 
One by one are fleetly going ; 
We descend, and homeward wend 
Where white and red wild-roses blowing, 
And foxglove bells light the dells, 


But we will pass and leave them growing. 


II. 


WINTER-GREEN. 
(TRIENTALIS EUROPA.) 


Darling Flowers! at last I’ve found you, 
For so many months unseen, 

Through blae-berries clustered round you, 
Twinkling white with starry sheen ; 

Flowers to which no equals be 

lor sweet grace and purity. 


As I gaze, O floweret slender ! 
Whatsoever things there be, 
Spiritual, pure, and tender, 
Rise to thought at sight of thee. 
Dweller on this dusky moor, 
Meek and humble, bright and pure. 
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Bright as folding star at even, 
Pure as lamb on vernal lea, 
Seeming less of earth than heaven, 
How the heart leaps forth to thee! 
Springing from this heathy sod, 
Like a thing new-come from God. 


With thy- pure white petals seven, 
And thy graceful leaflets whorled 
Round thy slender stem, brief-living 
Visitant of this rough world, 
Thou dost hint at, and foreshow, 
What we long for, cannot know. 


Though thy soul-like smiles seem foreign 
To our sorrow-clouded clime, 

Yet rough wood, and moorland barren, 
Keep thee thy appointed time, 

Through ail weather, brave to bear 

Buffets of our northern air. 


Brave to bear, and do thy duty 
Full of cheer; and then depart, 
Image of a saint-like beauty, 
Leaving with the pure in heart ; 
All lone places making dear, 
Where thy sweet looks re-appear. 


| Though ye dwell in home secluded, 


Yours is no unsocial mood, 
But the beauty unobtruded 

Of a radiant sisterhood, 
With your brightness born to bless 
Many a bare bleak wilderness. 


But howe’er we read your feeling, 
From the world and all its din 

Well I know ’tis pleasant stealing 
O’er the desert far to win 

Such delight as thrills me through, 

Each summer, at first sight of you. 


Ill. 


Here far removed from garden art, 
Fresh-breaking from the mountain sod, 
Your gentle faces touch the heart, 
Like words that come direct from God. 


Ye thrill as with a touch so true 
And tender, O ye wildling flowers ! 
We cannot doubt, Who fashioned you, 
The Same hath made these hearts of ours. 


Yes, eyes of beauty bright are ye, 
On human life all soiled and dim 
Forth-looking from that central sea 
Of beauty, that abides with Him. 
J. C. SHAIRP. 
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CHARACTERS I’VE MET. 


By A RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 
VIL—“THE GENUINE MINDER.” 


HE Genuine Minder” was a character | which he had sustained the injury to his 
that flourished in my district in days | hand naturally came up. I was new to the 
when School Boards were not, and the Croche | ‘district at the time, and speaking warmly, 
system, now happily making such way in this | |and therefore, perhaps, thoughtlessly, I ex- 
country, was a thing undreamed of in the | | claimed: that for a mother to go out, and 
philosophy of English philanthropists. In | | leave her infant to the care of one that was 
these days, in so poor a district as mine, | herself little more than an infant, was a most 
“‘ minding” was even more prevalent than is | shameful piece of neglect. 
the case now, and, it must be added, was| ‘No, don’t say that, sir,” said the cobbler, 
even more incompetently and callously prac- | with a deprecatory shake of the head ; “‘if a 
tised than in these days. The Genuine | woman neglects her children to go ‘on the 
Minder was not only one of the characters of | drink, or even to go on the gossip, as it’s 
the district, but was also, if I may be allowed | more the pity many do, that és a shameful 
the expression, one of its institutions, and a| thing; or for any one to have wi#/fully left 
valuable one, as will be seen when the|two such infants to the chance of setting 
reason and significance of the title be- 
stowed upon her has been explained. | ful thing; but this poor mother didn’t do it 
I first heard of the existence of the Genuine | wilfully. Circumstances alter cases; and 
Minder through an old cobbler, who was|hers was a case of must. She loves her 
himself regarded as somewhat of a character | children as dearly as any lady in the land 
in the district by reason of his having “the | could love hers—loves them so that she 
gift of the gab,” and being given to display | would lay down her-life for them ; in fact, 
that gift in connection with local politics, and | you may say that she zs laying down her life 
those phases of the Revival movement more | for them, for she is killing herself by inches 
particularly brought to bear upon the poor| to earn a living for them. She was left a 
and outcast classes. In a room of the | widow when her infant was a few weeks old, 
house next to that in which he lived a little | and at that time was a strong, able-bodied 
girl of seven years had one winter’s day been | woman. If she had thought only of herself, 
left to take care of an infant scarcely a year | she might have done fairly well at charing, 
old, and the child-nurse going too near to the | or in a laundry ; but to be as much with her 
unguarded grate, her clothes caught fire, and | children as she could, she preferred to take 
set fire to those of the baby. Hearing her|in slop needle-work, and put up with the 
screams, the cobbler had rushed in, and suc-| wages of slop needle-work —‘a crust of 
ceeded in extinguishing the flames before | bread and rags.’ That is really about all that 
either child had been fatally burned. In| she gets, for she thinks of her children first ; 
doing this he so injured his hands that for | and the hard work and the hard living are 
several weeks he was unable to follow his | killing her—slowly it may be, but surely for 
employment, and, his labour being all he/|all that. She has to go out sometimes to 
had to depend upon, and the shoe-mending | take her work home, and that was the errand 
custom of the neighbourhood not of a class | she was on when the accident happened.” 
to afford much opportunity for providing fora | I had intended no reflection upon this parti- 
rainy day, things began to look black with | cular woman, I said, and I could quite un- 
him. He made no complaint on this score, | derstand that a poor woman left a widow, 
but, knowing how he was circumstanced, I | and with children dependent upon her, must 
mentioned the matter to a friend, who im-| be in a very difficult position. 
mediately empowered me to assist the brave| ‘Yes, and other women beside widows are 
and patient old man. With this object in | placed in the same difficult position,” said the 
view I called upon him, and having handed | cobbler. “In many families both mother 
over the means with which I was intrusted,| and father must go out to work in order to 
together with a kind message from the donor, | keep the wolf from the door ; and in other 
which were very gratefully received, I got into | cases it is worse still, the mother has to work 
conversation with him, and among other topics | doubly hard because the father is an idler or 
of discourse, that of the accident through | a drunkard, or both, and brings the wolf to 
III. nus. 43 
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the door, and keeps it there, instead of help- 
ing to fight it off.” 

“T know that the latter is but too often the 
case,” I said, ‘and I know, too, that in such 
cases the sins of the father are visited upon 
the children.” 

“Well, yes, that is so,” said the cobbler, 
‘but in the other cases, too, the poor children 
suffer if mothers have to go out to work; 
whether from fault or misfortune, the result to 
the little ones is much the same ; they must be 
left to take care of themselves, or of each 
other, as best they cin, or else be handed 
over to the minders,” 

** Minders !” I echoed. 

“Yes, women who make a trade of baby- 
minding, taking them by the day at so much 
a head.” 

“ Well, better put children in charge of 
such women, than lock them in a room all 
day by themselves, with the chance, {mong 
other things, of being burnt to death, or 
leave them free to run or crawl about the 
gutter, with the chance of being run over.” 

“ That all depends, sir,” said the cobbler, 


argumentatively ; “there’s many things go to | 


everything, and there are two sides to this 
question, as there are to most others. It’sa 
choice of evils ; and bad is the best of choice 
for the children. If your minders acted up 
to their names, and were baby-minders, that 
would be all right; but as it is they mind 
themselves, and pretiy well leave the infants 
to do the same. I don’t know why it should 
be so, but, somehow or another, your minder 
is generally a bad lot. Ifshe isan old woman, 
she has neither strength nor patience for the 
work ; if she is a young woman, she has 
taken to it thinking it a lazy life, and makes 
a lazy life of it; and if she is middle-aged, 
she most likely sets up on the strength of 
having children of her own, and then neglects 
other children even worse than other minders, 
on the plea that she has her own to look 
after, 
work they undertake, and no sense of respon- 
sibility, and most of them drink. They 
huddle the children together, sickly and 
sound, dirty and clean, they half—and some- 
times more than hali—starve them, and to get 
quietness for themselves, they dose them with 
—‘ quietness’ as they call their sleeping-drugs 
—till they gradually sleep them away alto- 
gether, or else pretty well sleep away their 
little senses, I'll be bound to say that there 


‘is many a case of deficient intellect that, if 


traced back, would be found to come from 
‘ quietness’ given in infant days.” 
“ That is a bad state of afiairs,” I said. 


They have no conveniences for the | 


“Tt’s a bad state, and a sad state,” he 
answered ; “but you may take my word for 
it that it is not more sad than true. Manya 
sweet little human flower have I seen wither 
away under ‘ minding,’ and I hardly know 
whether I was more grieved or glad to see it, 
It has made me heart-sore to think of their 
sufferings ; and yet I knew that they were 
transplanted to the better land, and that as 
the poet says,— 

* Saints upon their garments white, 
These sacred blossoms wear.’ 

Understand me, sir,” the cobbler went on, 
after a pause, “ I’m not driving at any one in 
particular ; the subject happened to come up, 
and I’m merely speaking in a general way, 
and because, being fond of children, I feel 
| rather strongly on the point, so strongly, 
in fact, that I’m sure I should make a 
better minder myself than any that I’ve yet 
seen, with one exception. Of course, there 
is no rule without its exceptions, and the 
Genuine Minder, as they call her, richly 
deserves her title. If we had only half a 
| dozen more such as her in the neighbour- 
hood, it would be a blessed thing for the 
| children. But unfortunately for the little 
ones, she is herself alone, and her hands 
are always full. If you want to see whata 
minding establishment should be and can be, 
go and have a look at hers; if you want 
to see what as a rule they are, and ought not 
to be, go and see some of the others.” 

I had heard sufficient to make me feel 
interested in the subject of minding, and 
having obtained from the cobbler the ad- 
dresses of a number of the establishments, 





upon his advice, and visited a number of 
them as opportunities for doing so arose. I 
purposely left the Genuine Minder’s till the 
last, in order that I might be able to judge 
of its merits relatively as well as absolutely ; 
and I must say that what I saw of the others 
brought me to be pretty much of the cobbler’s 
opinion regarding them—that the choice 
between their care and no care was indeed 
| but a choice of evils, so far as the children 
| were concerned. The establishment generally 
consisted of but a single room, which served 
as living and sleeping-room, and nursery. 
There were no cots or other special appli- 
ances for the infants, who, to the number of 
about half-a-dozen, were usually to be found 
crawling about the floor, So that, until I had 
learned caution by experience, I was fre- 
| quently in danger of treading upon some 
| child on entering the places. The charge 
| per child was from fourpence to sixpence per 














including that of the Genuine Minder, I acted | 
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day, the higher figure generally including the of 


responsibility upon the part of the minders 
of finding “keep;” but the food provided 
by them was insufficient in quantity, and so 


sour and clammy in quality, that it would | 


have been detrimental to the health of adults, 
much more of infants. The children ranged 
from three years of age down to one month, 
and had for the most part a stunted, sickly, 
dull appearance, the result of the systematic 
dosing with opiates, which under the generic 
term of “quietness” formed a leading fea- 
ture in minding practice. Whooping cough 
measles, and the various other ills that infant 
flesh is more particularly heir to, were rife 
among the children, as was also a tendency 
to a deformed growth of limb, arising from 
neglect and rough usage. But in some 
respects the most painful feature of the case 


was the brutality of feeling of the women | 
Most of 


misnaming themselves minders, 
them were evidently “ given to drink,” all 
were slatternly, and all—to judge by their 


conduct—wanting in those feminine traits of | 


character that make women gentle in their | 
dealings with the helpless. Nor did they | 
attempt to disguise their ruthless indifference 
to the welfare of their charges. ‘Such treat- 
ment as this,” I said to one of them, “ must | 
undermine the constitutions of the children. 4 

“ Undermine their constitutions indeed,” 
she answered, with a sneering laugh, “ that's 
all you know about it. Just let me tell you 
that most on ’em ain’t got no constitutions / 
undermine. Women as have to go out to 
work, and as are most likely half-starved at 
that, ain’t the sort to have children with miuch 
constitution. They’re born’d with their con- 
stitutions undermined, as you call it; not to 
speak of best half on ’em being weaned on 
gin—which that’s the ‘quietness’ which a 
good many of the mothers take.” 

“And a good many of the minders too, 
I’m afraid,” I said. 

“Well, that’s their bis’ness as long as they 
don’t ask no one else to pay for it,” 
answered, with the air of one putting down 
an opponent; then, coming back to the sub- 
ject under discussion, she observed in the 
same hard sneering tone, “ Talk about yer 
quiver full of ’em! that may be all very well 
for the rich, but among them as is so poor as 
to have to put a kid out to mind, so as the 
mother can go out to work, it’s blessed is 
them as ain’t got their quiver full. It’s very 
fine to say that mouths ain’t sent without 
meat to put into ’em. You know cific: 
than that, you've seen mouths where there’s 
been no meat before to-day, I linow. Them 
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as talks agen saint and about how minded 
| children die off, would do better to see to 
their own bis’ness till they know’d what 
| rickety dead-alive sort of children they are 
when they come into our hands. ‘Them’s 


, | my sentiments, and I speak ’em plump up, 


| and can snap my fingers at any one.” 

There was a considerable degree of truth 
in what she had said as to the natural want 
of constitution among the general run of the 
unhappy little creatures whose ill-fate it is to 
be committed to the hands of minders. It was 





' | not so much what she said, as her manner of 


saying it, and the fact that she was only a 
fair specimen of her class, that made her 
tirade so sadly significant. 
| Having seen and heard more than enough 
| of the ordinary type of minder to be fully 
| qualified to make comparisons between them 
| and any of their craft who might be either 
| better or worse than the average, I at length 
| paid a visit to the establishment of the woman 
who was honourably distinguished as the 
Genuine Minder. It was situated in a rather 
better class of street than any of the others I 
had seen, and a first glance at its outside gave 
| promise of the better state of things to befound 
| within. The windows were clean and neatly 
| curtained, the door-step well stoned, and the 
green painted door itself looking bright from 
the use of soap and water. Ina word there 
| was i look about the house, and I after- 
| wards knew that it was the habit of the 
| Genuine Minder to rise betimes each morn- 
F ing and freshen—by thoroughly cleansing— 
her place before her young charges arrived. 
It was a mild spring day when I made my 
call, and the door stood open, so that on 
coming up I at once caught sight of the 
| Minder with one child on her knee, and some 
| half dozen others playing about at her feet, 
Minder and minded upon this occasion making 
up a picture, the pleasantness of which con- 
trasted strongly with the squalid scenes pre- 
sented by my first glimpses of other minding 
establishments. ‘lhe child she was holding 
had been having food from a little “ willow- 
pattern” plate, and using a tea-spoon as a 
pointer, the Minder was amusing the little 
one by describing the well-known “ willow” 
design in @ nursery rhyme, which ran— 


“ Two little birds flying high, 
A little ship pa g by, 
Forty apples on a . 2, 
Three little men g 






oing to sea.” 


So much I had taken in at a glance, before 
the woman was aware of my presence. When 
on raising her head she saw me standing in 
the doorway, she put down the child, and 
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coming forward. smilingly bade me good 
morning. I returned her salute, and then 
mentioning who I was, said that I would like 
to have a look over her establishment if she 
had no objection. 

‘Oh dear, no,” she answered, in a tone of 
cheery welcome, “I am very pleased to see 
you,” and so saying she ushered me into the 
room. In point of size it was much the 
| same as the others I had seen, but there the 
likeness between it and them ended. In the 
others the floors had been littered, rather than 
covered, with dirty old carpets or mats, no 
regard was had to ventilation, and that, com- 
bined with a general want of cleanliness, led 
to their atmosphere being of a markedly un- 
pleasant character, and such as was specially 
calculated to generate or aggravate disease 
among children. In the Genuine Minder’s 
the boarded floor was bare, and as the result 
of regular scrubbing looked so clean and 
sweet that, to use a homely phrase, you might 
have eaten your meals off it, and the same 
might be said of the stout deal table, two 
wooden chairs, and three or four little stools, 
which made up the furniture of the room. 
The walls too had the same fresh and cleanly 
look, and were, moreover, brightened by a 
number of coloured prints, while scattered 
about the room was a tolerably extensive 
supply of toys—a feature which had been 
conspicuous by its absence in the other 
establishments. The clothing of the children 
was poor—-in some instances remarkably so 
—but it was in keeping with the place in 
being thoroughly clean. Some of the chil- 
dren were rosy and robust, while others were 
evidently of more or less weakly constituticn ; 
but in no case was there the dull, pallid, 
heavy-eyed look invariably to be seen in 
children who are habitually drugged with 
“quietness.” The Minder was a stoutish 
woman of about fifty, comely of countenance 
and cheery of manner, though, as I after- 
wards knew, she had undergone much of 
sorrow and trial in her day. 

“ Ah, your children look as if they were 
minded,” I said, looking round me. 

“Well, they are certainly not neglected, 
though I say it,” she answered; “but still 
there are some of them, poor little things, that 
don’t look near so well as I would like to see 
them. You see, you haven’t always a good 
foundation to work upon. Some of them are 
born weak, and then the best of minding is 
but a poor best, a mother’s care is what they 
want, and that is just what they can’t have.” 

“Such children are much to be pitied,” I 
remarked. 





“‘ They are, sir,” she assented, “ but I sup- 
pose it can’t be helped.” 

Well, I don’t know,” I said ; “I have often 
thought that the saving of the money paid for 
minding a child, and of the waste in house- 
hold management that must take place when 
a woman is from home all day, would make 
it really more profitable in the long-run for 
the wife and mother to stay at home.” 

“That sounds very well, sir,” she answered, 
shaking her head, “and there would be no 
doubt about it being right, if it was a case of 
women going out to earn extra money, but it 
isn’t that. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred those who put their children to be 
minded have to go either because they have 
no one to work for them, or because they 
must do it to make bare ends meet. Take 
the case of a poor widow left with three or 
four children, one of them an infant, and the 
others too young to either work or want. She 
must earn a living for them somehow, and if 
she cannot do it by indoor work she must by 
out, and the_infant has to be put to a minder. 
Again, take a woman who has a young family, 
and whose husband isa chance labourer, 
earning on an average perhaps only ten shil- 
lings a week; if she and her family are not 
to starve, she must put her shoulder to the 
wheel, must look out for a day’s charing or 
washing or something of that sort, and must 
send her infant to a minder’s.” 

“ Well, in such cases as those,” I said, 
“and I know how many such cases there are 
among the poor, it is indeed hard to see how 
this minding is to be avoided, and since it is 
so, I sincerely wish for sake of the little ones, 
that minders in general were more like you.” 


that head,” she replied, speaking with un- 
affected diffidence, “ still I’m afraid there are 
many minders that are not what they should 
be. You see, in our business you must have 
your heart in the work to do it properly, and 
that is just what some of those who take to it 
don’t put into it. They think only of the 
money, and of doing as little as they can for 
it, and so the helpless suffer.” 

“ Exactly,” I said, “and discreditable as 
it is to them, your ordinary minders scarcely 
care to deny that it is so. Indeed,” I added, 
“ they rather justify themselves than otherwise, 
by pleading that the mothers are as regardless 
about the children as they are ;” and then I 
repeated to her what the other minder had 
said to me upon this point. 

“ Ah, well, sir,” she said, rather sadly, “ it 
would be very easy for a dont-carish minder 





| to talk so, and with a good show of truth too 


“Well, it is hardly for me to say much on | 
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—on the surface. When poor people—such 
very poor people as have to put their children 
outto mind—have already a larger family than 
they can well make a bare living for, they 
certainly are inclined to think, and to say, 
that any addition to their number would be a 
bad job for them all ; the new comer included. 
But though they would rather be without it, 
still if another child is sent, the mother’s love 
| is sent with it, though outsiders may not al- 
ways see it, through the trouble that comes 
of the thought of how another mouth is to be 
| filled. When you think of how these poor 
mothers are placed, there is great allowance 
to be made for any hard words that may drop 
from them at times when the spirit is sore 
vexed. Many of them are widows with none 
to help or cheer them in their single-handed 
struggle with the world, and some are worse 
off than even widows, are women with drunken 
good-for-nothing husbands, or those whose 
children are their shame. They slave hard, 
and live hard, and no doubt but at times 
they may say hard things of the children they 
have to support; but they don’t really mean 
them. I have had mothers who, when things 
have been more than usually bad with them, 
have grumbled about their hands being tied, 
and spoken of their little ones as burdens, 
| and even wished them dead; so that any 
| stranger hearing them might well have thought 
that there could be no mother’s love in their 
| hearts. But I have seen these same women 
when their children lay dying ; I have seen 
them all but mad with grief, and some that 
had never in their lives said a prayer before, 
praying in bitter agony that the little lives 
might be spared; and I have heard, too, how 
they have reproached themselves for the 
wicked words that had fallen from them 
in their thoughtless anger. I have known 
them mourn for a little lost one as sin- 
cerely as any lady in the land could do, and 
treasure through life some little memorial 
of them. You know, sir, such as these poor 
mothers have much to try them, and they 
shouldn’t be judged by what they may say in 
their haste. When we think how very bad a 
woman must be who has no love for her own 
child, we should be slow to believe that there 
could be many such. I ought to know some- 
thing on that head, seeing that I have been a 
minder these twelve years, and though I have 
met mothers who have not loved their chil- 
dren as dearly as mothers generally do, I 
think I may safely say that I have never 
found one who had zo love for her child, or 
really wished it away.” 

She spoke eloquently in defence of the 





mothers, and I had had sufficient experience | 
among the class myself to feel that there was 
a good deal in what she had said ; that under | 
the rough exteriors and rough words of the poor | 
there is much real goodness of heart. I ex- | 
pressed my concurrence with her views, and | 
then, by way of continuing the conversation, | 
observed that from what I had heard of her | 
reputation, I should have thought that she | 
would have had more children to mind than | 
those I saw. 

‘So I have, sir,” she answered with a smile, 
“this is only one of my rooms, the genera] 
room as I call it. Here,” she continued, 
opening the door of the adjoining apartment, | 
‘is the sleeping room.” Two sides of the 
walls of this inner room were occupied by 
low wooden structures, looking very much 
like long dough troughs, each of them being 
partitioned into three parts, and in each of 
the cribs thus formed, a child was lying 
asleep ; their slumbers being watched over by , 
a young woman who assisted the minder in 
her work, and who was seated in a corner of | 
the room sewing, but with ears alert for any 
sounds of restlessness from the little sleepers. | 
The baby faces looked beautifully calm in | 
their sleep, and even with the little experience 
I had already had, I could at once see the | 
difference between their sleep, and the heavy | 
torpid sleep that comes of the administration | 
of “ quietness.” ‘ 

“ Ah! there’s is natural sleep,” I said. 

“Tt is,” she assented, “‘ and while there is 
nothing worse for children than drugging them 
to sleep, there is nothing better for them than 
a good allowance of natural sleep. I always 
try to give mine as much as I fairly can. Of 
course the youngest require the most, but I 
try to give them all a turn; the cribs are 
generally full, except for half an hour or so 
morning and afternoon to freshen the air of 
the room. Up here,” she went on, closing 
the door of the sleeping apartment and lead- 
ing the way up-stairs, “is a room which is, 
and yet isn’t a sick room.” 

In the room in question were four little 
cots, two of which were occupied by children 
who looked more wan and worn than any 
of the others I had seen in the house. 

“Of course,” said the Minder, in an ex- 
planatory tone, “‘I don’t keep children who 
are suffering from any serious, and above all 
any catching complaint. That wouldn’t be 
fair to the others, but any that may just have 
a passing cold, or who are weakly as you may 
see these two are, I put here quietly by them- 
selves, and divide my time between them and 
those in the general.” 
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“Do you find many weakly children 
among those brought to you ?” I asked. 

“Well, yes,” she answered, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection ; “ some of them very weakly, 
but born, as you can see, to die. Some of 
the little darlings that I have tended in those 
cots are with the angels now; and though 
their parents sorrowed for them, and I sor- 
rowed for them—for you can’t be with chil- 
dren as I am without coming to love them, 


| and you generally think most of the weakest— 


| 
] 


they at least are better off.” 

“ Up to about what age are children gene- 
rally given out to be minded ?” was my next 
question. 

‘Three years,” was the answer. ‘Then 
they are packed off to little schools, or are 
let to play about with some child a little 
older, or some neighbour to give an eye to 
them ; and though you would hardly tbink it 
of such mere infants, they soon learn to pretty 
well look after themselves. You see it’s a 
case of necessity, and, as the proverb says, 
the back is fitted to the burden.” 

* And what sort of labour are the parents 
engaged in?” I asked. 

“‘ Different sorts,” she answered. “Some 
are firewood-choppers and bundlers, some 
work in the market-garden, others in the 
laundries, and others, again, go out hawking 


| or charing ; but all are poor enough, and have 








no choice between putting their children out 
to be minded, or letting them starve.” 

So much I learned from the Genuine 
Minder on the occasion of my first call upon 
her, and when on subsequent occasions I 
chanced to drop in upon her, I always found 
her the same cheerful, kindly, motherly per- 
sonage. ‘To one who, like her, really took 
trouble and interest in her work, the occupa- 
tion of a minder was calculated to be a very 
trying one to the temper ; but never did I see 
her allow her temper to get ruffled even for a 
passing moment. She was pre-eminently the 
right woman in the right place. She had a 
wonderful talent for managing children, and 
understanding their ways and wants. She 
was quite. a repository of nursery rhymes and 
stories, and ‘an adept in reciting them in a 
manner suitable to children. In its way, 
there could be no prettier sight than she pre- 
sented when telling one of her stories with a 
child on either knee, three or four others 
clinging around her, and all gazing up m her 
face with widely-staring eyes. It was a plea- 
sant sight, too, to see the mothers bringing 
their children in the morning, and taking 
them away again at night ; to see how lovingly 
they parted from them, how longingly they 





_ 





clasped them to their breasts again. Often 
the poor mother would bring back with her a 
little packet of sweets, or something of that 
kind,. bought out of the day’s hard-earned 
money ; and now and again, some small pre- 
sent would be brought for the Minder herself, 
a present whose intrinsic value might be in- 
finitesimal, but which, nevertheless, had a 
value beyond price as being given in true 
kindness and gratitude of heart, and as a 
token of appreciation of duty well done. 
Parents as well as children took to her, and 
she was one of the best-known as well as best- 
respected of the characters. She was a 
simply and sincerely religious woman. She 
was one of the go-to-meetingers of the neigh- 
bourhood, and one of the very few among 
them to whom the non-go-to-meeting section 
(a very large majority unhappily) gave the 
credit of being really religious—most of the 
others being accused of only going to meeting 
with a view to “feeds” and tickets, or to 
curry favour with their betters. But though 
her neighbours thought much of her, they 


present every-day life ; and it was not until 
I had known her for some considerable time 
that I incidentally learned her history. 

“Did you serve an apprenticeship to the 
minding?” I said one day, half jestingly, and 
referring to her thorough knowledge. 

“No,” she answered ; “I just drifted into 
it. At one time I didn’t even know that 
there was such a thing as minding, let alone 
any idea of becoming a minder—not, mind 
you, that I regret having become one, for I 
am happy in it, though the way that led to it 
was a path of tribulation to me.” 

She stopped, but noticing that I looked 


speaking. 


“and if you care to listen to it, I will tell it 
to you.” 

As she did not object, ‘I would be very 
happy to hear it,” I said, “‘ as there was often 
a valuable lesson to be learned from even 
the simplest story of a life.” 

“ Well, yow must know, sir,” she began, “I 
was born at Portsmouth, and of poor parents. 
When I was about eleven years of age, I was 
left an orphan, and friendless. A lady who 
heard of my case, got me a situation as 
under kitchen girl, and I stayed in that ser- 
vice and worked my way up till, at twenty, I 
was first housemaid. I had no friends of my 
own, but the parents of one of my fellow-ser- 
vants lived in the town, and she used some- 





times to take me along with her to visit them, 


knew very little about her beyond her | 


specially interested, she at once resumed | 


“Tt is a simple enough story, sir,” she said, | 
> ’ ’ > 
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| company keeping—we were married. 
| had one child, a little girl, and we were very 





| kissed me, ‘No more of these partings after 
| this one; think of that, dear, and dry your 
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At their house I met her brother, who was a 
stewardon board one of aline of large steamers 
running to the West Indies. I suppose we 
fell in love with each other, and after keeping 
company for two years—so far as his being 
at sea a great part of his time allowed of 
We 


happy, the only drawback being that he had 
to be so much away from home. However, 
we hoped to get over that in good time. We 
had each of us saved something in our single 
days, and we could put by a trifle each 
voyage, and we intended, after a few years, 
to set up in business on shore as eating-house 
keepers. But man proposes and God dis- 
poses ; it wasn’t to be. It was a case of slip 
between cup and lip. When he started on 
the voyage that we had arranged was to be his 
last, I went on board to bid him good-bye, 
and in high spirits he whispered to me as he 


eyes ;’ for I had been crying.” 

She paused here with the air of one nerv- 
ing herself, and, drawing a long sighing 
breath, resumed— 

‘*And but too surely there was to be no 
more such partings, for that was to be our 
last patting in this world. I was never to 
see him again, mot even in death. The 
daisies don’t grow over his grave, sir ; he lies 
buried in the ocean. I felt it very bitterly at 
first, that I could not, as most others can, 
know or see the last resting-place of the hus- 
band I had loved ; but I soon got over that ; 
for, after all, Heaven is as near by waterias 
by land, amd the sea aswell as the land 
must give up.itsdead when*the time cones.” 

Again she paused for a brief space, and 
then, continuing her narrative, said— 

‘‘When the svessel came home, I, with 
other wives, hastened down to the docks, and 
the first thing we saw on board was the 
black flag hoisted. I hadn’t lived in Ports- 
mouth all my life without knowing what that 
meant. The yellow fever—‘ yellow-jack’ as 
it was called by the sailors—had been among 
the crew, and carried off some of them, and 
no one from shore was to go aboard. We 
women waited outside the dock gate, and 
you can fancy in what a state of mind. Ina 
short time, though it seemed hours to us, a 
list of the dead was put out, and I read my 
husband’s name among them. To this day 
I couldn’t tell you how I got home, but I 
found myself there; and at last, when I 
felt my child in my arms, I was able to 
cry. 





“From that time I couldn’t bear Ports- 
mouth, everything there putting me in mind 
of my loss. I could have gone into service 
again, but to have done so I would have had 


| to part from my child, and I couldn’t endure 
the thought of that; so I determined to put 


what money I had into some business, and, 
after looking about for some months, I bought 
the goodwill of an eating-house business in 
London. It turned out a bad business for 
me; I had been deceived as to the trade 
done; and at the end of a couple of years I 
had to come out of it beggared. London 
had never agreed with my little girl; and 
now, under the hard living to which we were 
reduced, she began to pine away; three 
months later I lest her, and then I fairly 
broke down and was laid helpless on a sick 
bed. I-was friendless; and so the people in 
whose house I had rented a room had me 
removed to the workhouse. There, after I 
had got over my illness, I was put to help to 
look after the children ; and it was then I 
first found out that I had the art of getting 
on with children, and managing them, and 
that they returned my liking by taking to me 
at first sight. I was sent imto the children’s 
ward aweek before the woman whose place 
I was to take took her discharge, and during 
that week we got acquainted. She lived in 
this neighbourhood ; and as, when I came 
to take my discharge, she was about.the only 
person I knew, I came and settled in this 
neighbourhood too. I gotmeedlework to do; 
and being indoors, I sometimes volunteered 
to take care of children forneighbours who 
had to go out, and others hearing ofthis, and 
that I really did take care of them»when I 
said “I would, brought their children to me, 
and offered to pay me to mind them. In 
this way things went on, till I sawumy way to 
setting up my present little establishment 
and making a business.of childeminding. I 
have done fairly in it, thanks be to the 
Lord ; and, at the same time, I hope that I 
have done fairly well by the little ones that 
have been through my hands, amd ‘by those 
who have trusted them to me. I have to 
make a trade of my minding, it is true ; but, 
apart from that, I love the little ones for 
their own sake. -God bless them all.” 

Such was the life-story of the Genuine 
Minder. Of the value of her labours as a 
minder, within the limited range to which 
they were restricted, readers will be able to 
form some judgment from what has already 
been told here. Her minding was, as she said 
herself, a trade with her: it was a necessity 
of her circumstances that it should be so; 
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but it was also a labour of love, and dis- 
charged in a loving spirit. As occasion re- 
quired, she engaged also in other labours of 
love, that were such in the fuller sense of the 
phrase, in that her services were given freely, 
without money and without price. She was 
skilful in the treatment of those complaints 
to which infant flesh is more especially heir ; 
and she was always willing to give the benefit 
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| , , ; ‘ 
of her advice and assistance in the case of a 


sick child, and that irrespective of whether 
or not it was one of those entrusted to her 
minding. Many a long weary night had she 
kept watch by the sick-bed of some little one 
sick nigh unto death ; more than one grateful 
mother has said to me that she owed the life 
of a child to the care and kindness of the 





|Genuine Minder. 





She, however, took no 
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credit to herself in the matter; and cer- 
tainly never, for a moment, hesitated as to 
any risk to her own health that she incurred, 
though at last, some five or six years after I 
had first made her acquaintance, her good- 


a girl of nine, had sickened of it, and none, 
| could be found to go into the house to nurse 
| her, until the state of affairs reaching the ears 


y 


/of the Genuine Minder, she at once went. 


| She stayed all that night and the next day, 








ness in this respect proved fatal to herself. | till nine o’clock at night, when the child was 
A malignant fever was prevalent in the dis- | taken away to the fever hospital. Then she 
trict. A poor widow, living near to the | went back to her own home, stricken, and 
Minder’s, had died of it ; and her only child, | knowing it. She sent her assistant round to 
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tell the parents not to send the children in | feared no evil, for He was with her. She 
the morning, as there was fever in the house ; | spoke with a gentle regret of leaving the little 
then she laid her down—to die, as the event | ones who had been under her care, with con- 
proved. She never left her bed again alive. | fidence and hope of meeting in the better 
When, on hearing of her illness, I visited her, | land those of her little charges who had gone 
she was unconscious, and remained more or | before ; and so, her work done, at peace with 
less so until the day before her death. Then | all the world, and strong in Christian faith 
the cloud lifted from her mind, and she | and hope, she calmly passed to her rest. 

knew that she was dying; but the know-! Her death created a sincere feeling of sor- 
ledge brought no fear. In the days of her | row among her poor neighbours ; but those 


| 
| 


health and strength she had put her trust in | who had the greatest cause to mourn her loss | 


her Saviour ; and now that she was about to | —whom that loss consigned to other minders 
enter the valley of the shadow of death, she ; —were too young to understand it. 





OH THAT I KNEW WHERE I MIGHT FIND HIM! 
By THE LATE ISLAY BURNS, D.D. 
“Oh that I knew where I might find Him! that I might come even to his seat! ”’—Jos xxiii. 3. 


a words, as originally used by Job, | itous and groundless imputations. “I would 
were the appeal of an upright soul | then know the words which He would answer 
cruelly charged with crimes he knew not to | me, and understand what He would say unto 
the omniscience and righteousness of God.|me. Nay, with Him I should not only 
Wounded even to madness by the uncharit- | have justice, but compassion and mercy.” 
able judgments and harsh cutting words of | Will He plead against me with his great 
men, he would take refuge at the foot of | power, confound and terrify me with his 
that eternal throne of omniscient rectitude | dread and awful majesty? No! but He 
where error and wrong are alike unknown. | would put strength in me, uphold and com- 
On the ground simply of his extraordinary | fort me even while I stand before: his bar. 
calamities, he is accused by one blind monitor | ‘‘ There the righteous, the soul conscious of 
after another of extraordinary crimes. He is | its integrity, might dispute with Him: so 
denounced not only as a sinner and an un-! should I be delivered for ever from my 
profitable servant, as he was, but as a hypo- | judge,” z.e. from the blind and erring earthly 
crite which he was not, and he indignantly | judge that now dares to usurp the throne, 
repels the charge, and appeals from the | and anticipate the awards of impartial and 
erring judgment of man to the unerring | infallible rectitude. 
judgment of God. He longs that He would| Such is apparently the meaning and the 
himself interpose and visibly, that He would | purport of the words as they lie here, in 
himself speak, and terminate the strife, and | their original. connection and application. 
the vain babblings of idle tongues for ever. | We propose now, however, to take them in 
So he cries out in his anguish, “ Oh that I | a wide sense. We propose to regard them 
knew where I might find Him,” the all-seeing | as thousands of earnest souls in all ages have 
witness, the righteous judge of all. Would | instinctively regarded and used them, as the 
that I could fall into his hands rather than | cry of the struggling and aspiring soul after 
into the hands of man. Then would I order | God, not in circumstances like those of Job 
my cause before Him, I would fill my mouth | only, but in all circumstances of darkness, 
with arguments, and lay the whole case be- doubt, and fear, a cry from the depths to 
fore Him just as it is, and tell all the truth | Him who dwelleth on high—a look towards 
without reserve, confident of this, that what-|God’s holy temple from the utmost corner 
ever the judgment He might pronounce upon | of the earth, a breathing after God’s presence, 
me, He would at least see me and judge me | favour, and love of a soul that feels it cannot 
as I am, and acquit me of crimes which my | live without Him, and whose whole heart’s 
conscience knows not and my heart abhors. | burden is expressed in those other parallel 
There, however it may fare with me in the | words, “‘ Whom have I in heaven but Thee? 
judgment, and whether in the end I stand | and there is none upon earth whom I desire 
or fall, I shall at least have justice, and not | besides Thee.” 
be overwhelmed and crushed with gratu-| Taking the words then thus, I shall en- 
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deavour, first, to interpret the cry, and, 
second, to point out the answer. 

I. Zhe cry. There are four several states 
of the soul under the influence of grace 
which may find their appropriate expression 
in words like these. ‘These we shall in 
succession endeavour to explain. 

1. There is the cry of an awakened soul 
thirsting for pardon and peace. How in- 
stinctively do such words nse to the lips of 
such an one in that terrible crisis and struggle 
of eternal life or death! He is sinking, 
and none but God can help him. He is 
undone, and none but God can save. But 
he cannot find Him. He seems afar off. 
He cannot see Him. He thought once he 
knew God. He was familiar with the whole 
system of divine truth, and with all the plans 
and arrangements of divine mercy for the 
salvation of ruined men, and he thought that 
when the time of his extremity came; he had 
nothing to do but turn his mind to these 
things, and fall back upon them for his con- 
solation and help, when other helps and 
stays were breaking down. He thought that 
God was always near and always merciful 
and gracious, and that, however he might 
now trifle and delay, he had but to call upon 
Him in the hour of trouble and He would 
deliver him. But now, when that time of 
trouble is come, God seems afar off. He 
seeks him, but He finds him not, and all his 
ideas and views of his nature, attributes, 
government, ways, thoughts of mercy, offers 
of grace, vanish from before his eyes, like a 
deceitful dream. God keeps silence to him, 
God hides his love, and “he is like unto 
those that go down to the pit.” Oh! with 
what an eager quest does he now seek after 
God, that God on whom he had turned his 
back so long! What bitter tears does he 
shed, what piercing cries does he send forth 
for the mercy he so long despised! “He 
goes forward, but He is not there; he goes 
backward, but he cannot perceive Him; on 
the left hand where He doth work, but he 
cannot behold Him; He hideth himself on 
the right hand so that he cannot see Him.” 
And so he struggles on all alone, and can 
only say, “Oh that I knew where I might 
find Him! that I might come even to his 
seat!” Nothing but God himself, the living 
God, now will do. Friends come and speak 
good words of consolation to him, but they 
give no consolation. 
ear, and heal not the heart. Ministers come, 
and preach to him the gospel in all its 
freeness, and press the cup of life to his lips, 
but only to feel how impotent is all human 


preaching without the Spirit. The Bible 
comes, but it is a sealed book. Invitations 
and promises of mercy come, but they seem 
to speak to all the world but him. It is not 
these he needs, friends, pastors, texts, doc- 
trines, promises, but God, God himself, the 
Redeemer, healer, Saviour. ‘‘ Take them 
all away,” the poor stricken soul is tempted 
to say, “miserable comforters are they all, 
without himself. I must have Christ, Christ 
alone—Christ and none else, or die. Oh 
that I knew where I might find Him!” 

2. The cry of a backsliding and deserted 
soul seeking restoring grace. 
spects, the feelings of such an one are often 
even more bitter than those of the class just 
described. For he knows what it is to enjoy 
Christ’s presence, while the other does not. 
The awakened sinner seeks an unknown and 
untasted blessing ; the backslider mourns the 
blessing gone. He knows what it is to 
walk with Jesus, to taste his love, to sit under 
his shadow ; but now he is an outcast and an 
alien. He has not only, like other men, 





sinned away the first Paradise, but he has, 
or at least feels as if he had, sinned away the 
second and better Paradise. Oh! with 
what wistful memory and bitter tears, or 
| with a dreary despondency worse than tears, 
| does he recall those blessed days of the past, 
when the candle of the Lord shone upon 
| him, and which are now gone, gone, he fears, 
for ever! Then his heart burned within him, 
but now it is cold as winter; then his spirit 
was soft and tender, but now it is hard as a 
stone. ‘Then his conscience was at rest, full 
of the holy sense of forgiveness through the 
blood of the Lamb ; now it is defiled again, 
and weighs like a load of iron within his 
breast. Then his countenance shone, and 
his step was’ light and joyous, and his tongue 
as the pen of a ready writer; but now his 
eyes are on the ground, and his feet drag 
wearily, and his lips are sealed. ‘The soar- 
ing eagle is now a creeping worm, the 
loving, happy child, a crouching, trem- 
bling slave. 
very sad to think of, sadder far to experience 
and pass through; yet it is not hopeless. 
The same almighty grace that saved the 
sinner, can heal the backslider too. The 
very misery which the guilty wanderer feels, 





| that secret undying woe that will not let him 
| rest anywhere else than in that blessed home 


They tingle only in the | 


| 
| 


he has left behind, is itSelf a token for good. | 
It is the sharp hook of the great fisher of | 


souls sticking fast within him from which he 
would fain escape, but cannot. It is the 


| gracious stroke of a Father who wounds that | 


In some re- | 


It is indeed a woeful case, | 
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He may heal, smites that He may bind up 
again. The wistful memory of his Father's 
house that from time to time visits him in 
the far country and in the fields of the swine, 
is itself a message from home pleading with 
him to return. And so his heart breaks at 
last, and the contrite resolve rises to his lips, 
“T will arise and go to my Father,” “Oh 
that I knew where I might find Him, that 
might come even to his seat.” 

Closely allied to this cry of the returning 


backslider is that of a widely different class,— | 


3. The cry of the downcast and doubting | c 
believer. There can be no doubt that there 
may be in the experience of the true disciple 
the feeling of darkness and desertion, where 
there is no special sin or course of back- 
sliding to account for it. While the grace 
and love of Christ are unchangeable, the 
frames and feelings of the believer are pro- 
verbially variable, and often pass from the 
heights of joy to the depths of despondency, 
from causes that are beyond our ken. Such 
changes Job’s friends would no doubt have 
traced to some special, perhaps heinous sin ; 
but we dare not. It is not given even to the 
holiest saints to walk in perpetual sunshine. 
On the contrary, 
Christ’s servants have been the most sorely 
tried with inward temptations and struggles. 
Of this the saintly David Brainerd and Henry 
Martyn are familiar examples. So too was 
he, the pre-eminently Christian poet, and 
sweet singer of the house of God, in whose 
breathing words so many a tempted soul has 
found wings to mount to God, and whose 
voice seems to echo still in such accents as 
these :— 

‘ Where is the blessedness I knew 
When first 1 saw the Lord ? 


Where is the soul-refreshing view 


Of Jesus and His word ? 
1! 


* What peaceful hours I once enj joyed! 
How sweet their memory still! 
But they have left an aching void 
The world can never fill. 


“Return, O holy Dove, return, 
Sweet messenger of rest ! 
I hate the sins that made thee mourn 
And drove thee from my breast.” 
“ Oh that I knew where I might find Him, 
that I might come even unto his seat,” 
Such cases it is not for us to explain. The 
omniscient Father alone fully knows the 


some of the brightest of 


| suffering his children to be tempted. Even 
the very ardour of the soul’s love to Jesus 
may make the partial hiding of his face the 
more bitter. The very tenderness of the 
conscience may give a sharper sting to sin. 
The weakness or disease of the body may 
cloud the mind, and thereby cast a shadow 
over the soul. The tempted soul itself will 





| Sa but little comfort from these con- 


siderations ; but others may in thinking and 

| speaking of his case. For himself, while 
ey re remember his work of faith and labour 
love, and patience of hope in the Lord 
fidek, he can think of nothing but his sin 
and his Saviour’s hidden face, and go on his 
solitary way and pour out his wails in such 
strains as these: 





“The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from thy throne, 
And worship only thee. 


**So shall my walk be close with God, 
Calm and sere ne my frame, 
So clearer light shall mark the road 
That leads me to the Lamb.” 

4. There is the cry of the loving disciple 
after nearer fellowship with Christ. It is not 
in times of darkness and conflict alone, that 
the believing soul goes forth in such ardent 
breathings after God. At its best times, as 
often as its worst, these accents of strong 
desire rise instinctively to his lips. True 
love can never rest in full satisfaction, save 





in the immediate presence and full possession 
of its object, and such immediate presence 
and possession is never absolutely realised on 
earth. In the most blessed moments of near 
fellowship and bright manifestation there is 
ever some defect, something higher and 
further to be desired. Those visions are 
at once transitory and imperfect. We see 
the Lord only at intervals and by glimpses. 
He comes and He goes; He reveals him- 
self and He vanishes; He looks in through 
the lattice from behind our wall, and then 
He hides himself and He is gone. The 
transfiguration glory dies away before we 
have almost begun to enjoy it, or have built 
for ourselves a tabernacle on the holy mount. 





The more we know and enjoy of Christ, the 


|more do we desire to know and to enjoy. 


|on which it feeds. 


nature and the rationale of his dealings with | 


the souls of his children. He alone knows 
the way that they take, and when they are 
tried they shall come forth as gold. The | 
furthest that we can go is just this—that | 
special inward conflicts are not necessarily a 
proof of great and special sin, and that God 
may have other reasons than this for thus 
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The holy appetite grows by the sweet food 
After all, it is but very 
little of Chrisi’s glory and grace we ever 
know here below. It is but a few drops we 
drink of the living fountains of his love. We 
do see, as in a glass, darkly. Yes, all our 
lifelong here, even unto the end. It is 
indeed written, “ They shall see his face, and 
in his presence is fulness of joy ;” but these 
promises and others like them that cheer the 
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just, belong not to this, but to the other side 
the veil. So that it is still, “Oh that I knew 
where I might find Him, that I might come 
even to his seat.” Oh that all dimness were 
removed from my eyes, all languor from my 
heart, in beholding and in adoring Him. 
‘‘ As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
so panteth my soul after thee, O God.” 
*‘ With my soul have I desired thee in the 
night, with my spirit within me will I seek 
thee early.” “Draw me, and we will run 
after thee.” “Awake, O north wind, and 
come, thou south.” So it is with the holiest 
and best, though they have in them the 
root of the matter and are indeed treading, 
though often with feeble and halting steps, 
the narrow way. Alas! what dark clouds and 
sad eclipses of the Sun of righteousness ! 
What hours of languor, coldness, and disease! 
What struggles of indwelling sin, workings of 
the evil heart of unbelief! What frequent 
hiding of the Lord’s face from us, and turn- 
ing away of our hearts from Him, and con- 
sequent emptiness and barrenness in all 
things! How often and often is that picture 
renewed, “‘ By night on my bed I sought Him 
whom my soul loveth. I sought Him and 
I found Him not.” And so it is still ; again 
and again and again. “Oh that I knew 
where I might find Him! that I might come 
even to his seat!” 

II. But now it is time to think of the 
answer to the question, and to see what 
comfort from God’s Word we have to offer 
to those who are pouring out their hearts 
in those very accents before the Lord. 

The difficulty here is not exactly where 
we naturally suppose it to be; it is not so 
much in regard to the where as to the how. 
To the former question, the reply is easy and 
direct. Do you ask where you may find 
God? I answer at once and unhesitatingly, 
anywhere ; in any place throughout all the 
world. He is to be found by the soul that 
truly seeketh Him. It iswery hard to con- 
vince the soul of this. We are ever apt to 
feel as if there were something in our portion 
or circumstances that is keeping us away 
from God and peace, that if we were some- 
where else, or enjoying some other means, 
that then we should surely find Him, and 
come near even to his seat. We are for 
climbing to heaven to bring Christ down, or 
descending to the deep that we may bring 
Him up from the dead, not knowing that the 
word is nigh us, even in our.mouths and in 
our hearts. If your question then is, ‘Oh 
that I knew where I might find Him,” the 
solution is at hand. You may find Him in his 





Word. There He reveals his glory ; there, as 
with his own living voice, He speaks. You 
may find Him in the closet, for there “ he that 
asketh, receiveth, he that seeketh findeth, 
and to him that knocketh, it is opened.” 
Oh how many Peniel meetings of brightest 
manifestation and richest blessing have been 
yielded since Jacob’s days to lowly sup- 
pliants on their knees! You may find Him 
in the ordinances of grace ; for “ where two 
or three are met together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them ;” 
find Him at the Cross—the one meeting- 
place ef reconciliation and eternal peace 
between God and man, to which all are 
invited, where none were ever rejected. 
Ask no more, then, mournfully where God is, 
where Christ is. 
you—close to you as your nearest friend and 
bosom companion—close to you as your 


and you may | 





He is even now beside | 


own soul—speaking to you, pleading with | 


you, waiting to manifest himself. Those 
very breathings of the heart after Him are 
of his own stirring. He is fanning the 


feeble spark of the smoking flax with his | 


own breath. 
not. Why is this? How shall I seek in 
order that I may surely find? What now is 
hindering the manifestation of the love to my 
soul?” ‘To this question I shall endeayour to 
suggest one or two thoughts with a view of 
helping to an answer. 

1. Perhaps you are seeking, but seeking 
drowsily. By night, on my bed I sought 
Him. Is not your seeking too often of this 
kind?’ Confined to mere passive wishes and 


pensive musings, instead of an active, eager, | 
strenuous search after your soul’s best trea- | 
You must | 


sure. If so, the remedy is plain. 
arise, shake off dull sloth, and go forth to 
seek thy Lord ; and though for a time, as you 
go from street to street and make inquiries 
after Him, He may still elude your search, 
you will surely find Him at last. 

2. You have been seeking fit/u//y. There 
are some that are all on fire with anxiety and 
earnestness one day, and all callous and 
indifferent the next. They seek, but they 
do not continue to seek. They pray, but 
they do not await the answer to their prayer. 
They knock perhaps loudly at mercy’s door, 
and then go away before the master comes 
to open it. It is so with many awakened 
souls, thus delaying long, even when they 
ultimately find the saving blessing. Remem- 
ber that the blessing is not to him who 
merely visits the gate of God, but to him 
who “heareth me, watching daily at my 
gates, watching at the posts of my doors,” 


“Yet I see Him not, find Him | 
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ON THE ECONOMIZING OF YOUTHFUL DREAMS. 


By THE AUTHOR of “ THE HUGUENOT FAMILY,” ETC. 


I REMEMBER, when a girl, being severely 

exercised by the common condemnation 
passed by good people on day-dreaming,— 
a practice to which I was prone, and from 
which I found it nearly impossible to break 
myself. Since these days, the standard of 
right has widened considerably, and I have 
lived to hear the exercise of imagination 
vindicated, and day-dreaming, within certain 
limits, permitted and improved upon. My 
own experience is that the youthful imagina- 
tion can no more resist making excursions 
into the unknown, than the youthful limbs 
can refrain from active play, and the youthful 
voice from song and laughter ; and I cannot 
think that what belongs to the natural healthy 
development of any ‘faculty of the soul, or 
any member of the body, is forbidden. 

The only mode of checking, if check be 
necessary, and making good use of youthful 
dreams, seems to me to be to raise, ennoble, 
and consecrate them. If so ennobled and 
consecrated, I believe that they form great 
helps to the great work of life, and not 
hindrances to it. No doubt dreams will 
exceed facts, as expectation surpasses and 
threatens to beggar fulfilment; but this is 
saying no more than that the ideal surpasses 
the real ; and yet who would not cherish and 
advocate the cherishing of a high ideal, 
though that ideal should have to wait for 
heaven, in order to become actual? Is not 
our conception of an ideal, and our capacity 
of sympathy with what is beyond our present 
powers, an anticipation of heaven, an evi- 
dence and pledge of immortality? Why 
should we crave perfection in goodness and 
happiness, such perfection as neither we nor 
our fellow-men have ever known here, if it 
were not our birthright and future inherit- 
ance? 

The bright, sweet, vaguely boundless 
dreams of youth are but the wings of the 
soul fluttering, as it were, for what ought 
one day to be their flight. Soon the wings are 
clipped when men and women come in sharp 
contact with the practical, and it is only by 
an effort that aspirations above the dead 
level of every-day experience are main- 
tained. 

I do not mean that no kind of day-dream- 
ing is injurious in youth. I believe that 
many, I fear most kinds, are partly injurious, 
and some positively fatal. But then I do 
not hold that it is the condition of dreaming, 





but the kind of dreaming which is injuriou? 
and fatal. I am convinced that there is 
radical falseness existing in the estimate of 
what is truly great in life—a false estimate of 
wealth, position, beauty, genius, fame, power, 
and influence, with strong selfishness as the 
motive power of the falseness, wherever early 
dreams have hurt and destroyed the dreamer. 
I never heard of an instance, and I cannot 
imagine one, where a young enthusiast, fondly 
planning noble, kindly deeds in God and 
Christ’s name, came to irredeemable grief 
from the planning. It is very probable that 
such an enthusiast may be too sanguine, 
over-confident, even puffed up, and may ex- 
perience a consilerable fall, and walk softly 
and despondingly for many days afterwards. 
It is quite possible, too, that there may be 
much that is high-flown and fantastic in the 
youthful dreams which may cast a glamour 
over attainments beyond reach, and undesir- 
able if they could be reached, rendering dis- 
tasteful for a time humbler and nearer duties, 
and compelling the putting forth of all the 
claims of these duties with a weight which 
will at that date be felt to be an irksome 
load and fetter. But if the dreamer be 
loyal and earnest, these contradictions will 
settle themselves sooner or later, and fuller 
and permanent harmony will arise, because 
of the temporary and fitful discord; and 
ordinary tasks, even the plainest and most 
prosaic, will be executed with a superior 
intelligence, and therefore with greater will 
and a zest, because of the dreams which 
preceded them, and enriched the life of 
which the dreams were a part. 

I do not suppose that any low-toned, 
frivolous, or even perverted dreaming can be 
worse for a human being than a state of mind 
in which dreaming does not exist, and in 
which life is regarded consciously or uncon- 
sciously as a dull conventional routine, in 
which little is to be hoped for, and no great 
thing attempted ; in which we have a con- 
siderable amount of respectable traditions to 
be complied with; but the best that can 
happen to us is, that we should go through 
life doing as little harm as possible, and find- 
ing as much lawful entertainment as we can 
manage to procure for ourselves in the process. 
Few states are more barren of promise than 
that refuge of many vacant and stolid, or 
captious and discontented minds. What! 
the great beautiful world which God made 
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and His Son saved, not fertile in occupations | 
and interests, second only to those of heaven ! 
Why, not a square yard of material earth, 
water, or air exists which is not redolent of | 
wonders that would take our little space of 
threescore years and ten to exhaust, and 

which we might spend that span well and 

happily in marvelling over with pure delight, 

and exhibiting to less observant eyes, that our 

fellow-creatures might share in our delight. 

Not a day nor an hour passes in which, 

fallen as men are, some just and generous 

deed, some faithful or merciful word, some 

upright or tender thought, some lofty or 

lowly prayer, is given forth at which, if it 

could come within their scrutiny, both men 

and angels would rejoice. Nay, not a crime 

is committed in the dark places of the earth, 

which, if we were but acquainted with its 

whole secret history, would not thrill us with 

terror, not a tragedy is wrought out_in the 

shade, which, if its hidden springs were laid 

bare to us, would not wring tears from the 

most callous man or woman among us. Life 

is grand in its very horror and anguish, and 

how much grander in its struggling virtue and 

love. Underlying its meanest and most 

sordid aspects may be found rich veins of 
poetry, just as that which men call the ugly 
“black country” is the very region the 

minerals of which constitute a chief source 
of national wealth. 

Is such a life or such a world an unfit field 
for those old elements of romance and chivalry 
so dear to the hearts of the young? Not so, 
if romance mean daring adventure, leading 
men and women far from what is vulgar, 
tame, and commonplace, into ever-new, un- 
trodden, undreamt-of paths, to fight gallantly 
against tremendous odds, performing feats of 
valour, scaling the fortress, rescuing the cap- 
tive, punishing the oppressor, or dying bravely 
in the attempt, sure that there will be a 
worthier successor, that the fortress will be 
scaled, the captive rescued, the oppressor 
punished in the end. What adventure is so 
daring as the fight against the powers of evil ? 
And into what strange, fresh, unfathomed 
nature, physical and spiritual, it carries us! 
What odds can be met with greater than are 
to. be found in that single combat with the 
flesh, the world, and the devil, or in the 
general melée with bad men and angels? 
Where else can such achievements of courage 
and endurance be required of us? There 
are castles of old and cruel abuses, and new 
and bitter wrongs to be scaled, and captives 


| spoil. 
| waging such a warfare, and if we do not 





| in the thrall of sin, ignorance, and misery 


to be rescued and the great oppressor of all | 


humanity to be smitten and deprived of his 
We cannot live or die better than in 


bring it to a successful issue, we are leading 
the way for a more invincible company than 
we are, because, in the name of the King, 
the castles will be scaled, the captive rescued, 
the oppressor finally vanquished. We may 
not enter on such enterprises in splendid 
guise; but for that matter, the old knights 
often donned the humblest weeds or scullion’s 
rags, if by so doing they could attain their 
object. And how are we worse than the old 
knights if we go on our knight-errantry with 
the sober, thrifty surroundings of preachers, 
or teachers, or district visitors, or secretaries, 
or nurses ? 

The late Bishop Patteson among the 
South Sea Islands, Edward Denison in the 
east end of London, Florence Nightingale in 
the Crimea, Agnes Jones in the workhouse, 
many a man and woman unheard of by the 
world, in the obscurity of their country houses, 
their families, and their homes, have done 
their devoir manfully and womantully, and 
have not been unworthy of the stoutest and 
most pitiful knight of the Round Table, even 
of King Arthur himself. Again, I have no idea 
of what chivalry consists, if its essence is not 
that self-denial and magnanimity which are 
the very fruits that prove our faith is not 
dead, and our religion vain. No one will 
tell me that self-denial and magnanimity are 
not wanted in the little things of daily life. 
The smallest child can, with the Lord’s help, 
be self-denying and magnanimous, a brave, 
true, generous boy in learning his lessons, 
playing his games, spending and sparing his 
pocket-money. A girl can be self-denying 
and magnanimous in her dress, her occupa- 
tions, her behaviour to her companions, her 
modest, straightforward, sincere bearing to 
men whom she might win as lovers, but 
whom she would not trifle with or deceive 
for the hugest gratification that ever mean and 
heartless vanity was successful in winning. A 
lad can be self-denying and magnanimous in 
his class examinations, his place in the public 
office, his management of his father’sallowance, 
or his own independent income, his disposal 
of his leisure, his indulging in or abstainmg 
from foreign tour or volunteer manceuvres. 
And the heads of a house have ample oppor- 
tunities of being self-denying and magna- 
nimous to superiors, equals, and inferiors. 1 
have omitted in these summings up of chivalry 
that graceful and gracious courtesy which 
constitutes the true lady and gentleman, what 
St. Paul evinced to his self-elected judges: 
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It is the outward fair and fragrant flower not | 
only of duty, but of friendship and family | 
affection, and as it passes between husband 
and wife, parent and child, brother and sister, 
governor and official, master and mistress on 
the one hand, and servant on the other, rich 
and poor, great and small, it is in reality the 
leveller of ranks, the smoother of asperities, | 
and the sweetener of the entire intercourse be- 
tween man and his fellows. I do not say that | 
much which is true, honest, and kind may not | 
exist where men and women are blunt and | 
rough, but I do say that to give rudeness and | 
brutality the preference over gentleness, and | 
to suppose that such must of necessity imply | 
superior truth, if not tenderness, is a monstrous | 





and the sin were not in our declining to 
hedge round our humanity with divinity, and 
whether we eat or drink to do all for the 
glory of God. 

The consideration is but the realisation of 
George Herbert's old well-known verse,— 

“ A servant with this clause 
Makes meanest work divine, 
Who sweeps a room as by God’s laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 

The young would not be the last to appre- 
ciate this chivalry, and to throw into it their 
fresh strength, the morning light of their en- 
thusiasm, and the noon-tide heat of their 
fervour, if they were but freed from false 
notions of heroism and romance, if the base 





anomaly. 


tion day of religion when we carry Christian 
chivalry into fullest practice and bring it to 
bear unfailingly on— 


“ The trivial round, the common task ;”’ 


when we show it in the smallest things as 
well as in the greatest, in such things as we 
are disposed to brush aside as vanities, and to 
trample through in a correspondingly vain 
and selfish spirit, making our repentance not 
only of the abuse of the things, but of the 


humanity and its simplest instincts were sins, 


It will be the drawing nigh of the redemp.- | 


metal of much that is glittering were pre- 
sented to them in all fairness, with allowance 
made for the grains of precious dust that 


mingle in the alloy ; and at the same time, if | 





| there were impressed on them the pure and | 


lasting gold in true dignity and nobleness, of | 


| much that they have been accustomed to pass 
| over lightly or coldly, as homely, or harsh, 
pietistic or hypocritical, because they have 
heard the ignorant, the light-minded, and the 
| vicious—those that compose the concourse 
of fools and knaves, decry and mock at the 
sole romance and chivalry which have ever- 


things themselves, as if the mere fact of | lasting foundations, and will endure through- 


out the ages. 





HE title of this book in the Hebrew 

canon is Koheleth (MAP). This word 
appears as the designation of the person in 
whose mouth the utterances contained in the 
book are put, and who is further described 
as “the son of David and king at Jerusalem” 
(i. 1). That this is intended of Solomon can 
hardly admit of adoubt. No other of David’s 
sons was king in Jerusalem, and none of 
David’s descendants was like him famous for 
wisdom. To him also all that is ascribed in 
this book to Koheleth—extensive knowledge 
| (i. 133 Vili. 9), earnest pursuit of wisdom 
| and truth (i. 16; ii, r2—15), skill in uttering 
| proverbs or sentences (xi. 12), and mag- 
nificence of state and operation (ii. 4—9)— 
| belonged. But what is the meaning ot the 
_ term “ Koheleth” as applied to him? This 
| question can be answered only by appealing 
| to the root whence the word is derived, as 
i. word itself occurs only in this book. 





| 
| 
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THE POETICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


V.— ECCLESIASTES. 


Now there is a noun Kahal (O72), signifying 
“ an assembly,” with which it is obviously con- 
nected ; and there was once in the language 
a verb Xahdi, signifying “‘ to call,” “ to con- 
voke,” though it appears now only in two of 
its derivative forms, the niphal and hiphil. 
Taking this as the root from which Koheleth 
has been derived, the meaning of that word 
is assumed to be “‘one that calls,” or “ one 
that teaches in an assembly,” a “ preacher.” 
This is the oldest interpretation, being that 
given by the LXX. (éxxAnoveerys) ; it is also 
that which has been most generally adopted. 
Some, however, prefer proceeding from the 
idea of convoking which the verb has, and 
give to Koheleth the meaning of “one who 
gathers” or “convokes,” ze. the people into 
an assembly ; an interpretation which receives 
no small support from the fact that the verb 
from which the word is derived is constantly 
used of the gathering of people into assem- 
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lies for instruction or worship (comp. Exod. 
xxxil, 1; xxxv. 1; Deut. iv. 10; Josh. xviii. 
1; 1 Kings viii. 1, 2, &c.) ; and which is also 
in keeping with the application of it to Solo- 
mon, of whom we read that he solemnly 
gathered (yakhé/) the people together for reli- 
gious service in that house which he had built 
for the Lord (1 Kings viii. 1—11). It is the 
meaning also given to the word by the ancient 
Greek translator Aquila, who gives evvafpoww- 
tys, “collector,” or “gatherer together,” as its 
equivalent ; though this may mean rather a 
collector of sentences than a gatherer of 
people, just as Symmachus, another ancient 
Greek translator, gives rapoipacrys, “ paroe- 
miast,” “ proverbialist,” as its meaning. Many 
other interpretations of the word have been 
suggested ; but the two above given are the 
only ones deserving consideration. On the 
whole, the latter of the two seems the one to 
be preferred, as there is lack of eviderice that 
the verb £adhd/ ever was used in the sense of 
“addressing” or “ speaking to,” while there 
is abundant evidence that it was used in the 
sense of gathering people together for the 
purpose of being instructed, or for religious 
service. In the Authorised Version the for- 
mer is adopted, and the book bears the name 
given to it by the LXX., “ Ecclesiastes.” It 
is not, however, of much moment which of 
the two meanings we adopt, for practically 
the one involves the other. He who preaches 
gathers an assembly to hear his words ; and 
he who gathers an assembly does so with the 
view of speaking to them. It may be added 
that St. Jerome seems to have regarded the 
word Ecclesiastes as including both mean- 
ings, for he says, “In the Greek he is called 
Ecclesiastes, one who congregates an assem- 
bly, that is, an ecclesia, whom we may call a 
public speaker (concionator), inasmuch as his 
discourse is directed not specially to one 
person, but to all men in general.” (In Eccles. 
1.1.) Among recent critics and interpreters 
it seems to be agreed to retain the original 
word Koheleth as a proper name. A dif- 
ficulty has been found in the way of the 
application of this term to Solomon, from the 
word having the feminine form. But if we 
suppose Solomon here to appear in the person 
of Wisdom, whom he himself represents as 
publicly teaching the people (Prov. i. 20 ff; 
viii. 1 ff), the difficulty will disappear ; for in 
this case, as the Hebrew word for Wisdom is 
feminine, this becomes the proper form in 
which the word representing it should appear. 
This seems better than another suggestion 
that has been offered, viz., that the feminine 
form is the abstract designation of an office 





transferred to the person bearing it, for on 
the one hand Koheleth is not the designa- 
tion of an office, but simply describes an act, 
that of gathering or preaching, and on the 
other there is no instance in the language of 
such a usage as is here assumed. 

In this book Koheleth discourses on the 
vanity and unsatisfactoriness of earthly pos- 
sessions and pursuits, which he illustrates in 
various particulars; and he raises upon this 
exhortations to a contented life in the enjoy- 
ment of earthly blessings, with thankful 
acknowledgment of God’s bounty in the 
bestowal of these, recognition of responsi- 
bility to Him for the use made of them, the 
exercise of charity and beneficence to others, 
with believing anticipation of a future state 
of being in which the anomalies that disturb 
and perplex here shall be rectified (ii. 24; 
iii. 13; Vv. 1—7, 18—20; vili. 14; xi. I— 
10; xil. 1—7, 13, 14). The writer, instead 
of resorting to philosophical argumentation 
or general moralising, embodies his lessons 
in the experience of an individual, Solomon, 
in whose name he speaks. 

The book may be divided into four parts, 
with a brief prologue and epilogue. In the 
prologue the author introduces himself and 
his theme, which is the vanity of all earthly 
objects and pursuits, that is, their insufficiency 
to supply to man the chief good, that which 


can fully satisfy his mind, (J ii 13, su- 
preme excellence or advantage, the summum 
bonum, from “i. to run over, to exceed, to 


surpass). This he illustrates in the first part 
(chap. i. and ii.) by a reference to the insta- 
bility and mutability of all earthly things 
typified in the physical changes which are con- 
stantly taking place (i. 3—11). He then 
shows that even the pursuit of wisdom is un- 
satisfying (12—18) ; and proceeds to indicate 
the same of the enjoyment of sensual pleasures 
and the good things of the world, as well as 
of labour expended on earthly objects (ii. 
1—25). At the same time he exalts wisdom 
over the folly of sensual pursuits, and hints 
that there is a certain satisfaction in the 
former whilst the latter leads only to vexation 
and travail (13, 14, 26). In the second part 
(chap. iiii—v.), after a reference to the entire 
dependence of man on an order of things, | 
determined and arranged by a higher power 
(iii. 1—8), it is concluded from this that as 
everything is rightly and benevolently ordered 
there is nothing better for man than to enjoy 
what God has given him, avoiding those 
malevolent courses which bring so much 
misery on man, and doing good as he has 
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opportunity in this mortal and vain life (q— 
22). At the same time, it is admitted that 
amidst the troubles and evils which arise from 
the misconduct and folly of men, it is not 
easy to preserve an equal mind, or to retain 
a cheerful view of life and the world (iv. 1—16). 
Nevertheless it behoves men to strive to at- 
tain the supreme good in the fear of God, 
having confidence in the wisdom of the divine 
administration, and enjoying with content- 
ment and gratitude the good things God gives 
(v. 1—20). The third part (chap. vi. 1—viii. 
15), is occupied with showing the vanity of 
riches as a means of satisfying man’s desires 
for the supreme good, seeing man is subject 
to calamity and exposed to disappointment, 
and knows not what is really good for him in 
this life (vi. r—12) ; in commending courses 
dictated by prudence, though even these do 
not necessarily secure man’s happiness (vii. 
I—22); and in showing that notwithstanding 
the apparent mal-adjustments that are found 
in the world, there is a great moral order per- 
vading the universe to which man has to sub- 
mit ; and recognising this and submitting to 





it, man’s wisdom is to enjoy the good things 
of this life as God gives them (vii. 23—viii. 
15). In the fourth part (viii. 16—xii. 7) 
Koheleth, after referring to the unsearchable- 
ness of God’s ways (viii. 15), and dwelling on 
the apparent incongruities that are to be 
found in the arrangement of things here (viii. 
16—ix. 6), repeats his counsel to enjoy life 
(7—10), calls attention to the fact of an over- 
ruling Providence by which all events are 
ordered, and to the appointments of which 
man must submit (11, 12), exalts wisdom 
whilst admitting that it does not always suc- 
ceed, or receive that homage to which it is 
entitled (13—x. 17), gives sundry prudent 
counsels (x. 18—xi. 10), and then concludes 
by counselling to live in constant recognition 
of God from youth up, to abide in his fear, to 
keep in mind that life most close, and to 
have continual respect to that account which 
has to be rendered at last to God (xii. 1—7). 
The epilogue reiterates the utterance of the 
book that all is vanity, describes Koheleth’s 
zeal and labours to teach the people wisdom, 
declares that the sacred writings, “‘ the words 
of the wise,” are the sure and sufficient guide 
to wisdom, and sums up the whole by an 
exhortation to fear God and keep his com- 
mandments, enforced by the consideration 
that He is a righteous Judge, who will bring 
into judgment every work and every secret 
thing, whether it be good or whether it be 
evil (xii. 8—14). 








To some it has appeared that this book is 
III. n.s. 





without any special design or plan, and is to 
be regarded as rather a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of descriptions, reflections, and observa- 
tions, having a bearing on the general conduct 
of life. ‘Those who adopt this view lay stress 
on what they regard as contradictory state- 
ments in the book. ‘Thus, whilst in some 
places the end of the wise and good is pro- 
nounced to be the same as that of the foolish 
and wicked (i. 11; ii. 15, 16; ix. 2, 5, &c.), 
in others God is represented as judging men 
and assigning to them retribution according 
to their works (iii. 17 ; viii. 12. 13; xl. 9; 
xll. 13, 14, &c.) ; in some places wisdom is 
praised as fruitful of benefit to man (ii. 3, 12 
—14}; vii. 1o—12; viii. 1I—6; x. 2, 10, 13 
—16), whilst in others it is represented as 
profitless if not positively hurtful (i. 18 ; viii. 
14; ix. 11, 18; x. 1); now activity is com- 
mended (ix. 10), now rest and quiet are 
preferred (iv. 6) ; the dead and unborn are in 
one place pronounced better than the living 
(iv. 2, 3), in another the state of the living is 
praised as far surpassing in felicity that of the 
dead (ix. 4—6; xi.7). Tosome of the Jews these 
contradictions appeared sufficientto cause them 
to regard the book as apocryphal. (See Pfeif- 
fer, Crit. Sac., c. 14, qu. 4; Carpzov, Jutrod. 
ad Libb, Bibl, part ii., p. 222.) When the 
passages, however, are compared, it will not 
be found that the alleged contradictions are 
such as to justify doubts, either as to the 
canonicity of the book or as to its having a 
special design and plan. Some of the pas- 
sages may be harmonized by attending to the 
different connections in which the apparently 
contradictory statements appear. Thus the 
statements concerning the equal fate of the 
wise and the foolish, and the statements con- 
cerning the different retributions they receive 
at the hand of God, may be harmonized by 
considering that the former relate to their end 
as seen by man among events transpiring 
within the sphere of his observation ; while 
the latter relate to the future destiny which 
awaits each from the judgment of God ina 
future state. Others of the passages may be 
harmonized on the ground that there are 
different aspects and relations of the same 
object ; so that what may be predicated of it 
under one aspect or relation, may not be pre- 
dicable of it under another. Thus, wisdom, 
for instance, viewed in itself, and in relation 
to man’s general interests, may be commended 
as worthy of pursuit ; whereas, viewed in re- 
lation to man’s chief good, it is declared to be 
inadequate. It is probable also that some of 
the positions advanced are to be regarded as 
those of a doubter or opponent, whom Kohe- 
44 
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leth cites for the sake of refuting; these, 
therefore, are to be viewed as only asserted 
for the moment; what is permanent. is the 
definitive conclusion, to which Koheleth in 
the end aims to bring those he would teach.* 
And in fine, as in the actual world many 
things happen which appear to us anoma- 
lous, as life is full of apparent contradictions, 
as the actual world is so different in many 
respects from the ideal, which both reason 
and revelation present to us as the best, it 
is inevitable that one faithfully depicting what 
actually is, moralising upon that, and con- 
trasting that with what ought to be, should 
in a book not of continuous and orderly dis- 
cussion, but of sententious utterances and 
poetic outbursts, often give expression to 
sentiments that may seem at variance with 
what he utters elsewhere. The book, in fact, 
bears traces of a struggle in the soul of the 
writer as he contemplates what passes’ before 
his eyes and compares it with what he knows 
ought to be, and what he himself desires 
should be; and of this, apparently contradic- 
tory utterances are but the natural. outcome. 
The fact that some of the utterances seem 
to be those of a doubter or opponent has led 
to the supposition that the book is through- 
out a discussion either between a teacher and 
a learner, or between the disciples of different 
schools of thought. St. Jerome, in a note on 
ch, ix. 7, 8, which runs thus :—* These things, 
he [Koheleth] says, may some Epicurus 


other herds of philosophers,” ¢ gives the first 
hint of this. Gregory the Great follows this 
out to the extent of reducing the whole to a 
sort of dramatic dialogue between Solomon 
and different opponents (Dial. iv. 4). Herder 
and Eichhorn have adopted this view, and 


speaker his proper parts in the dialogue. 
They are not, however, agreed as to the 


does it seem possible to carry out this view 
of the book with any degree of certainty or 
consistency. When it is admitted that occa- 
sionally Koheleth alludes to some opinion 
which he goes on to refute, all is said that 
the facts of the book require. 

A consideration of the contents of the 








* “Solomon speaks some and most things in his own name, 
but some other things in the names and according to the 
opinions of worldly and ungodly men, as is undeniably mani- 
fest both from the scope and design of the book, as it is ex- 

r both in the beginning and in the conclusion of it, and 
rom his serious and large disputation against those wicked 
; Principles and courses.””—Matt. Poole, ‘‘ Annetations,”’ vol. ii. 
| pe 71%. 


i +. “Et hee, inquit, aliquis loquatur Epicurus, et Aristippus, 


” 


| et Cyrenaici et cxteri pecudes philosophorum.” ‘The last 


| expression is slightly softened in the translation. 


utter, and Aristippus and the Cyrenaics and | 


endeavoured to assign in detail to each | 


distribution of the several utterances; nor | 


book, of the course of thought and illus- 
tration pursued, and of the conclusion at 
which the speaker arrives, leads to the belief 
that his main design is to draw the people of 
God from the wanderings and perplexities in 
which mere human inquiries after the chief 


and things, tend to plunge men, and persuade 
them to rest in quiet under the divine rule, 
to enjoy the good things which God bestows, 


to Him, and to confide in his wisdom 
and goodness, assured that He will do all 
things well, and order all issues as rectitude 
and beneficence require. The main lesson 
of the book may be stated briefly thus: 
Enjoy life’s comforts and blessings, and do 
not vex yourselves by grasping at an unattain- 
able felicity ; engage in life’s business, and 
especially seek to attain wisdom, but do not 
expect to find uninterrupted success in your 
pursuit, or the due appreciation of your worth 
by others ; above all, do not look to find in 
anything you can gain here an adequate end 
of your being, or a full, satisfying possession. 


or modify, and to which, therefore, he ought 
to submit; and however useful labour may 
be, however valuable wisdom, neither can 
satisfy ; for the fruits of labour are uncertain, 
and the highest attainments of wisdom fail 
to resolve all difficulties, or to protect from 
| the incursive annoyance of folly and evil. 
The truly wise course is to use God’s boun- 
ties in grateful acknowledgment of the Giver, 
to lead a virtuous and religious life, fearing 
God and keeping his commandments, which 
is the whole of what concerns man. “The 
entire book,” says Augustine, “the wisest of 
men designed for no other end than that we 
should desire that life which has not vanity 
under this sun, but verity under Him who 
| made this sun.” # 

| In respect of form and general character, 
this book belongs to the Wisdom-literature of 
the Hebrews. ‘The author describes himself 
as uttering .mashals, sentences, proverbs 
(xii. 9) ; and much of his teaching is in this 
form. His sentences, however, are not iso- 
lated sayings; they all relate to a definite 
theme, and are adapted to the author's 
design, The book is rhetorical rather than 
poetical, though it is arranged according to 
the form of Hebrew poetry, in parallels and 








* “Totum istum librum vir sapientissimus deputavit, non 
utique ob aliud, nisi ut eam vitam desideremus quz vanitatem 
non habit sub hoc sole, sed veritatem sub Illo qui fecit hunc 


| solem.”—De Civitat. Dez, xx. 3. 





good, and mere human speculations on men | 


in accordance with his arrangements, to walk | 
in his fear and under a sense of responsibility | 


A Supreme Power has established a fixed | 
order of things here which man cannot alter 
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strophes. 


| sections, and, with a few exceptions, where 


only two strophes are found, each section 


Each discourse falls into three | 





| 


fices, having learned them from the Greeks, 
there is no evidence that they were known 
among the ancient Jews, or would have been 


contains three strophes; the strophical ar-| tolerated by them; which is strengthened by 


rangement being marked sometimes by a 
recurring formula, such as “ This also is 
vanity” (ii. 15, 19, 23; viii. 10, 14), or the 
longer formula, “ Behold, all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit” (i. 14; ii. 11, 26; iv. 16), 


| or the formula, “I said in my heart” (ii. 1 ; 


| lil. 7), and such like, sometimes only by a | 
| tion of Solomon, and that it was so-received 





new turn in the thought. 

The book stands very much by itself in the 
sacred canon. It approaches nearest to Pro- 
verbs in its general character and form ; but 


it differs from that book markedly by the | 


unity of its theme, the narrower range of its 
field of observation and its deeper reflec- 
tiveness. It strikes one as the production of 
a man advanced in years, who had in earlier 
life had large experience of the world and its 





the fact that the book entitled the Wisdom 
of Solomon, in which this artifice is resorted 
to, was never acknowledged by the Jews of 
Palestine, but, on the contrary, and chiefly for 
this reason, indignantly repudiated.* It is 
certain, moreover, that by the Jews univer- 
sally this book was regarded as the produc- 


by all the early Christians; nor, indeed, was 
this ever called into doubt by any before 
Grotius. Of late, however, the opposite 
opinion has prevailed among scholars, a late 


| date being assigned to the composition of 


ways within certain limits, and who, looking | 


back on the course he has pursued, seeks to 
gather up and set forth its lessons for the 
purpose especially of enforcing a great general 
principle, by a regard to which life should be 
regulated. It is a meditative book ; but its 


meditativeness is not that of the recluse or | 


the ascetic, it is that of one who has gone 


through a busy career, who has borne life’s | 
burdens and tasted -life’s sweets, and whose | 


reflections on men and things are guided not 
by theory or by fancy, but by experience and 
long observation. It is, consequently, emi- 
nently a book for practical men—men en- 
gaged in the business and pursuits of active 
life; and it is fitted to teach them how to 
use life wisely, and to lay hold of its varied 
and changeful phenomena in such a way as 
to make: the most of it for those ends for 
which God has placed man here. 

Respecting the authorship of this book and 
the “me of its composition great uncertainty 
prevails. That the book is written in the 
name of Solomon the inscription tells us, but 
though this may to a certain extent justify 
the opinion that it was written by Solomon, 
this does not necessarily follow, for the 
book may have been written by another and 
ascribed to Solomon.in order to give it greater 
authority. This supposition, however, is one 
not to be resorted to save under stringent 
necessity, because on the one hand it is 
@ priori improbable that any Palestinian Jew 
would venture to make free in this way with 
sO august a name as that of the wise king of 
Israel ; and on the other hand, though the 
later Alexandrian Jews and the early Chris- 
tians sometimes resorted to such literary arti- 





the book, of which the real author is sup- 
posed to be unknown. 

The main reason for rejecting the Solo- 
monic authorship of the book is derived from 
the language, which, it is asserted, is so replete 
with words of later usage borrowed from the 
Aramaic, that it could only have been written 
after the exile, from which the Jews returned 
with a language more Aramaic than Hebrew. 
Into the details of this question it is impos- 
sible here to enter; suffice it to say, that 
whilst, on the one hand, the extent to which 
these later forms and words are used has by 
some been greatly exaggerated, it must, on 


| the other hand, be admitted that, after every 


deduction has been made that can be legiti- 
mately made, there remains a sufficient num- 
ber of such words and forms to place a difft 
culty in the way of our ascribing the author 
ship of this book to Solomon, or to any 
Hebrew writer living long before the exile. 
Attempts have, indeed, been made to account 
for the use of foreign forms and words by 
Solomon in this book on the supposition 
tltat he is the author of it; but it must be 
confessed these have not proved successful. 
Thus, for stance, it has been suggested that 
as Solomon reigned over Shemitic peoples 
lying outside of the Hebrew state, he may 
intentionally have written Ecclesiastes in an 
Aramaic style, in order to reach a wider circle 
of readers than his own Hebrew subjects. 
But had this been his design, he ought to 
have written the book wholly in Aramaic, or 
have sent forth the original Hebrew with an 
Aramaic translation ; for merely to intersperse 
a number of Aramaic words and forms through 
a Hebrew book was not only to give ita 





* In the Talmud an anathema is pronounced on these who 
receive or read this, or any of the apocryphal books. Strange 
that the beoks which the Jewish Church anathematizes those 
that receive are books which the Romish Church anathe- 
matizcs those who refuse to receive! 
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patchwork appearance, but to incur the risk 
of making it unintelligible to the Hebrews 
without making it one whit more intelligible 
to the Aramaics. What would be said of an 
address from our Queen, which, though 
mainly written in English, had, for the 
sake of her Scottish subjects, a number of 
words understood only north of the Tweed 
scattered through it ? 

There is much greater weight in the sug- 
gestion that during Solomon’s reign Aramaic 
influences predominated, or at least were very 
potent in Judea, and that these seem to have 
affected the language, as may be shown from 
the occurrence of Aramaic words and forms 
in some of the Psalms, in Proverbs, in the 
Song of Solomon, and even in Kings. These, 
however, are slight as compared with those 
in Ecclesiastes, so that they can hardly be 
accepted as removing the difficulty which 
the latter present. 

Apart from this linguistic difficulty, there 
is no valid reason why we should not accept 
the traditional ascription of this book to the 
wise king of Israel. The objections of a 
general kind which have been urged are of 
no weight. Thus it is said that the book 
makes use of philosophical terms and phrases 
which could only have come into Judea at a 
time later than Solomon. But what are these? 
They are the following: The use of a verb 
to denote being or existence, as in ii. 21, 
viii, 14; the use of such words as those ren- 
dered good, ii. 24, &c. ; excellence, ii. 13 (marg.); 
portion, ii. 10 ; reason, Vii. 25; vexation, i. 14, 
&c.; and the use of abstract formations, as 
in the words rendered, madness, x. 13 ; folly, 
i. 17; youth, xi. 10; slothfulness, x. 18, &c. 
But why these should be regarded as pecu- 
liarly philosophical, it is not easy to see, 
especially as many of them are used else- 
where in connections where nothing specula- 
tive is intended ; or, supposing them to be 
terms of philosophy, why may they not have 
been in use in Solomon’s time as well as at a 
later period? If it could be shown that 
they were borrowed from the Persian or the 
Greek schools of philosophy, the argument 
founded on them would be weighty ; as it is, 
there is no argument at all, but merely the 
pretence of one. As to the abstract forma- 
tions, they are all from genuine Hebrew 
roots, and are formed according to the ana- 
logy of Hebrew abstract terms; and if some 
of them are found only in this book, that 
can furnish no evidence of its late origin, for 
it proves nothing more than that the author 
of Ecclesiastes had occasion to use the words 
and other writers had not. Again, it is said, 





the writer of the book, while he identifies 
Solomon with the speaker, and sends forth 
the book in his name, is careful to distin- 
guish himself from Solomon. The only proof 
of this is, that Koheleth is spoken of, and 
represented as speaking of himself in the 
past tense: “I was king over Israel in Jeru- 
salem” (i. 12), “the Preacher was wise” (xii. 
9), &c. But it will not do to fix upon the 
Hebrew past tense the precise force of the 
Greek aorist : it stands for the perfect as well 
as the aorist; and unless some reason can 
be assigned why it mus¢ mean here, “ I was 
but no longer am king,” it may be rendered, 
“T have been and still am king.” Besides, 
if there is any difficulty here, it is as great on 
the one hypothesis as on the other; for, if 
Solomon Aimself might not say, “I was 
king” while he was still reigning, neither 
could Koheleth, speaking in the person of 
Solomon, say so. It is further urged that 
the speaker in this book refers to a state of 
things to which Solomon could not refer, 
such as oppressions which he had seen, 
iniquity in the place of judgment, the eleva- 
tion of unworthy persons to great dignity, 
while wealthy persons and persons of worth 
had to occupy low places. But why should 
Solomon have been unacquainted with such 
things? In his wide-spread dominion might 
not many cases of oppression and injustice 
have come under his notice, many cases in 
which the bad or foolish were preferred to 
the wise and good? And even if such did 
not come before him as happening within 
his own domain, is there any reason to sup- 
pose that he was ignorant of the extent to 
which they were continually happening in 
neighbouring states ? And if he knew of 
them, was. it not befitting him as a moral 
teacher to refer to them? Doubtless, during 
the Persian rule, there were many instances 
of oppression and misgovernment in Judea ; 
but are we entitled to believe it was only 
under that rule, and, for the first time then, 
that the Israelites became acquainted with 
these evils? Once more, it is alleged, that 
in ch. v. 1, and ix. 2, the allusions to the 
Temple service and worship, in connection 
with the dead formality of the worshippers, 
point to a state of things such as pre- 
vailed in the time of Malachi, rather than 
what belonged to the time of Solomon, But 
was it only in the times of Malachi that 
formality and a want of vital piety were found 
among those who went up to the Temple to 
worship? or were the people all through 
Solomon’s reign so universally devout and 
spiritual in their worship that he could have 
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no occasion for such a counsel as he gives in 
ch. v. 1, orsuch an observation as he announces 
in ix.2? We have no reason to believe that 
the people were more pious in the time of 
Solomon than they were in that of David or 
of Isaiah ; and yet both of these found occa- 
sion to urge upon the people the evil of mere 
formal and ceremonial worship when the 
heart was not engaged. Comp. Ps. xv., 
xxiv. ; Isa. i. ro—15, &c. 

It thus appears that, apart from the lan- 
guage, there is nothing in the book itself 
that precludes our attributing it to Solomon. 
On the other hand, there is much which, if 
it does not directly prove this, at least falls 
in with it; as, for instance, the description 
which Koheleth gives of his building, plant- 
ing, and other works (ii. 4—9); his refer- 
ences to the unworthiness of women (vii. 
26—29), which come naturally enough from 
one whose relations to them had been such 
as Solomon’s, but which would hardly have 
come from a Jewish moralist living a private 
life ; his zealous pursuit of knowledge and 
wisdom (i. 17; ii. 3, 12 5 Vii. 25) ; his study 
and effort to teach wisdom by means of 
apophthegms (xii. 9, 10); his varied illus- 
trations, drawn from a wide field of obser- 
vation, such as only one like Solomon and 
in his position could command; and his 
earnest admonition to follow wisdom and 
live in the fear of God, an admonition in full 
accordance with the teaching of the Proverbs, 
and in full keeping with the character and 
convictions of one to whom in answer to his 
own request, God had given an understand- 
ing heart, and who in his best days was an 
example of piety and obedience (1 Kings 
iii, 5—15). It is also to be noted that many 
of the words and phrases in this book are 
found in Proverbs, and seem to have been 
favourites with Solomon ; whilst, on the other 


hand, there is just that difference in the 
general style of the composition, as com- 
pared with that of Solomon in Proverbs* which 
we should expect to find between the composi- 
tion of a man in the vigour of life and the 
same man in advanced age, when the fire of 
‘genius had begun to slacken, and desire, 
expectation, and activity had given place to 
pensive reflectiveness, a sense of satiety and 4 
disappointment, and a desire for repose. 
These things considered, the balance inclines 
decidedly in favour of the traditional belief 
as to the authorship of this book ; and though 
the Aramaic tinge that colours it must ever 
present a difficulty in the way of this, it does 
not seem sufficient to constrain us wholly to 
repudiate it. It may also be said with regard 
to this linguistic peculiarity of the book that 
it presents as great a difficulty on the hypo- 
thesis of a late origin of the book as on that 
of its Solomonic authorship. For the proba- 
bility is that a writer after the exile would 
have written either wholly in Aramaic, the 
language then of the people, or in pure 
Hebrew, the sacred and properly literary 
language of his nation, as all the post-exilian 
prophets have done. 

That this book is one of the twenty-four 
which the Jews received as canonical, cannot 
be questioned. It is true that in the Talmud 
we read of doubts being entertained by some 
of the Jewish doctors on this point ; but 
these arose, not from deficient evidence that 
the book was in the canon, but because of 
some things in it which made them question 
whether it ought to be there. These doubts, 
however, were raised only by a very few ; by 
the Jewish Church, as such, the authority of 
the book was fully admitted. 

W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 








* See Lowth, ‘‘ De Sac. Poesi Hebrxorum,” Pr. xxiv. 
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AT THE SEA-SIDE. 


APRIL 5, 1874. 


YE quiet dead who sleep 
Beneath this restless deep, 

Or laid in grass-green graves 

Where the churchyard yew-tree waves ; 

Or where April sunshine smiles 

Down the long cathedral aisles ; 

Or in lonely tropic ground 

Where no church-bells ever sound : 

No tear falls, no tender tread 

Steps above each buried head ;— 

Do ye hear the glad cry hurled 

Throughout all God’s living world, 
‘* Christ is risen ?”’ 
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‘¢ Oh, let us also rise! ” 
Echo those whose late closed eyes 


May perha 
Upon ang’ 


still open faint 


, martyr, saint ; 


Missing dear familiar faces 
Though God’s presence them embraces : 
Finding something new and strange 
In the splendours of the change, 
*Midst the glories round them shed 
Seeing still the dying bed, 
Whilst far off they almost hear 
Voices sob out, once so clear, 
«« Christ is risen.” 


Let us rise, we answering cry 
Who still bear life’s agony 


And its myste 
Let us die, in 


sublime— 
’s good time ; 


Hear no more the Easter bells, 

Say no more those sore farewells ; 

Cease to sigh for love in vain, 

Cease to groan for bitter pain,— 

Sleep. Then, O let us S all awake, 

Christ, with Thee, for Thy dear sake ; 

And, redeemed from mortal curse, 

Shout, thrangh God’s wide universe, 
«Christ is risen!” 


THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 





OUTSIDE AND INSIDE. 


© the uninitiated it might seem as; 


though the street-boy problem was now 
near its solution through the efforts of the 
School Boards. 
ditions more intimately are not of this mind. | 
They even go so far as to say that, with all 
the School-Board operations, these problems 
will only assume a new face; less fearful, it 
may be, in some respects, but they will still 
be such as to require all the wisdom of 
philanthropists and Christian workers to cope 
with them. The mass of “ Arabs” are, after 
all, deserted children, or else those whose 
parents are dead or broken down, or who 
have succumbed in the sore struggle of life. 
Besides, the School Board does not deal with 
boys above thirteen years of age. It is too 
much to hope that worthless or unfortunate 
parents will for long die out amongst the condi- 
tion of our overpressed civilisation inthe larger 
towns. As the police were evaded, so some 
times will the School-Board visitor ; and even 
if this should not be the case to any large 
extent, it is obvious from the many difficulties 
that have already arisen, that plenty will 
remain for private enterprise, and that Homes 
for destitute and orphan boys will still require 
and claim the support of the charitable Chris- 
tian public. This is well shown by the cases 
of those children who have been in the way of 





earning a little to aid in the support of a large 
family, and whose withdrawal to go to school 
was simply the first step towards the pauper- 


Those who know the con- | isation of the whole family, and by the way 


in which the School Boards have found it to 
be advisable to avail themselves of existing 
benevolent institutions by drafting destitute 
children into them. 

Fain would we believe, however, that some 
of the incidents recounted by those who have 
taken active part in hunting out and reclaiming 
our street Arabs cannot possibly recur. To one 
such incident a very valuable East-end institu- 
tion, or rather cluster of affiliated institutions, 
mainly owes its origin. A young medical 
student, who had been moved by what he 
had seen of the vice and ignorance of the 
East-end in 1867, opened a little room, for 
which he paid five shillings a week, where he 
meant to teach and help such boys as would 
come ; and his gathering soon grew to such 
numbers that he was turned out of one place 
after another because the neighbours would 
not endure the noise. In March, 1868, he 
obtained possession of two small cottages, 
containing four rooms each, in a very suitable 
place, where the work of teaching on week- 
day evenings, and preaching and Scripture 
lessons on Sundays, was carried on, at first 
amid some opposition from the bigger fellows, 
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| who used to stand all Sunday tossing, swear- 


ing, and fighting at the corners of the streets. 
Nothing could induce them to enter the 
schools for a while; but the adoption of 
stirring hymns, adapted to popular tunes, 
and a bold, direct, simple style of addressing 
them in proclaiming the gospel, soon be- 
came attractions too strong to be withstood. 
And so it went on for a while, the director 
feeling often the need of a “Home” for 
those boys, as good impressions were not sel- 
dom undone by the associations of the houses 
where they lodged ; and in the latter half of 
1868 an incident occurred which made him 
more in earnest on this head than ever. One 
of his boys had fallen ill, and the director 
went to see him in a common lodging-house. 
He perceived at once that the only chance 
of the boy’s recovery was removal to an 
hospital. “He shan’t go; I must have the 
money that is due to me,” urged the landlady. 
As the young student did not chance to 
have money enough with him, he tried to 
reason the matter with her, and to show her 
how heartless it was to detain the lad in such 
a state, when there was no chance of his 
getting better there. But she boldly stood 
her ground, and snatching the poor fellow’s 
clothes, made off with them, little worth 
though they were. Our young student took 
off his great coat, wrapped it round the boy, 
carried him to a cab, and had him conveyed 
to the Fever Hospital. ‘This set him think- 
ing more seriously than ever, and from that 
day he resolved, God helping him, to found 
a Home for.these waifs, 

Not long after this incident had occurred, 
Dr. Barnardo tells us. that he had said some- 
thing at a public meeting about the need of 
these poor boys ; and at the close a servant 
girl put into his hand a little screw of paper. 
She said, “I had intended to give this to 
foreign missions ; but I feel now that I must 
give it to the heathen at home.” It was 
sixpence in farthings. “That,” he adds, 
“was the first money I got for the Home. 
Slowly but surely the needed funds came in ; 
and September, 1870, witnessed the inaugu- 
ration of our Home in Stepney Causeway, in 
which are two separate dormitories for lads 
who can work and pay for their board, and 
three other dormitories for the reception of 
outcast and utterly destitute boys of the Arab 
and gutter-children type.” 

Recently we paid a visit to Dr. Barnardo’s 
Home, and wish to give our readers some 
idea of it. Various Homes we have de- 
scribed before ; but this one has peculiarities 
of its own, which, we think, will justify us in 





doing so. Perhaps, however, justification 
enough might be found in the fact that in 
last report Dr. Barnardo can excuse a too 
brief report by telling his readers that if they 
had seen the engrossing character of the 
work in his hands, they could understand 
how much more difficult it is to find time to 
write of what he is doing than to do the 
work itself. 

First of all, then, Dr. Barnardo does not 
have any Board or Committee. Necessary 
as these may be, and advantageous, in some 
cases even indispensable, it is a drawback 
when a Committee must be canvassed or 
called together and consulted, before a boy 
can be taken off the streets, and receive 
shelter at the moment when he is led to 
desire it. ‘The Home for Working and 
Destitute Lads,” is always practically open. 
So long as there is available space (and 
corners such as Arabs think cozy are easily 
extemporized), Dr. Barnardo is not only glad 
to take the lads who come, but is constantly 
on the outlook for them, and has-set a whole 
machinery in motion to bring them to him. 
Of that more anon, The only qualification |, 
for the “Home” is that the case be really |) 
one of destitution—this is its distinctive 
feature. Any boy who comes seeking shelter 
receives a rough canvas bed in a space set 
apart for this purpose; inquiries are. then 
made either by the doctor, or by a gentleman 
experienced in sifting out the truth of such 
stories, and if the lad’s tale is found to hold 
water, he gets a better bed, if there is one 
empty, or waits for the first that is. Then j; 
as he gets on with his schooling, he becomes 
a halftimer, and is drafted to the wood- } 
chopping, the tailoring, the shoe-making, or 
the brush-making; and as he approves him- 
self deserving, he is gradually promoted, till 
at length he appears among the “ working 
lads,” able to pay for his board and lodging, 
and has, therefore, a bed in the best dormi- 
tory. These dormitories are large, lofty, and 
well ventilated—larger than we should desire 
for our own taste, as we believe the smaller 
they are the better for many considerations ; 
but then Dr. Barnardo has not had a fine 
house built for the special purpose of a 
“ Home.” Two ordinary houses have been 
thrown into one, and so re-arranged that they 
are very healthy, and, on the whole, con- 
venient ; the immense advantage of Stepney 
Causeway being that the bulk of the lads are 
close to such work as they are likely to get. 

There are now nearly a hundred and 
fifty boys in the Home; and as we passed | 
through it, we could not help admiring the 
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good system and the industry apparent 
everywhere. There was the cook in the 
kitchen, surrounded by a relay of little cooks, 
making up the Australian meat for the 
day’s dinner into pies that were right pala- 
table (as we had afterwards good reason to 
know). Passing out at a door at the far 
end, we find ourselves in the play-ground 
—not very extensive certainly, but still an 
enviable place for the class to which these 
boys belonged, with its asphalte-pavement, 
its swings and gymnastic poles, as no doubt 
the little fellows who are now enjoying their 
play-hour there would tell you. Then we 
proceed up a stair, and are ushered into the 
schoolroom. It has few of the desirable 
amenities, beyond thorough ventilation ; and 
now that Board schools are in vogue, with 
all their improved appliances, it might be 
thought a trifle dingy by the inspector; but 
you do not need long to assure yourself that 
good work is being done there, as you listen 
to the surprisingly smart answers given to 
questions in mental arithmetic, and take a 
glance at the writing-books. Then we cross 
and peep into the tailors’ shop to see a batch 
of boys stitching away contentedly; and 
after that we go down into the shoemakers’ 
and brushmakers’ shops to see, to the number 
of about fifteen in each shop, really clever 
hands at work. By this time it is the dinner- 
hour, and the boys soon troop in to their 
seats, and present a very impressive appear- 
ance as the “Father” says grace. Consi- 
dering the former lives of these boys, you are 
surprised at the bright, intelligent looks, and 
even the handsome figures of some of them ; a 
few bear the ineradicable traces of ill-usage, 
and the vicious ways of their parents. 
Knowing that Dr. Barnardo is a deeply 
religious man and a preacher, you ask where 
the chapel is, and are told that they do not 
have one here. You look surprised on hear- 
ing this, and are still more so when you are 
told, ““Oh, we’ve got the Castle, though.” 
“The Castle!” “Yes, that’s our chapel,” 
says the lad, “and a very good un too.” 
And we consent, after dinner is over, to go 
and see the Castle. On the way thither, 
our boy-guide peeps in at the door of a neat 
shop, liberally behung with illustrated maga- 
zines and picture-books, and he tells us that 
this is the “Tract and Book Repository,” 
which Dr. Barnardo has opened for the sup- 
ply of better literature than the Police News 
and such like. Then making a slight detour, 
we come to the wood-chopping yard, where 
very little fellows finger the big blocks with 
wondrous dexterity, and reduce them to fire- 





wood inno time. But we are impatient to 
see “the Castle.” ‘There it is!” says the 
boy, after we have walked for a few minutes 
more, as he points to a big, gilt, glass-fronted 
public-house standing at the corner of a main 
street, with “‘ The Edinburgh Castle” in large 
letters over its front. This Dr. Barnardo has 
converted into a public-house without drink. 
Tea and coffee are served here at the lowest 
rates ; there is a reading-room, a small library, 
and a club is being formed. Behind these is 
a large hall, which was before a music saloon, 
and which is used as a chapel now, and often 
crowded both week-day and Sunday. To it 
on the Sundays the boys are marched, in 
their uniform, to hear “ the simple and catho- 
lic truths embraced universally by evangelical 
Christians, pressed upon their memories, and 
offered for acceptance ;” while through the 
week, temperance and tea-meetings, and 
mothers’ meetings are held in it. A little 
room near the entrance door is a nursery, 
with six or seven cribs, where mothers may 
leave their infants during service in charge 
of a nurse girl, who, at other times, serves in 
the house. In addition to these various 
departments of a most interesting work, there 
is a free dinner table for boys, a poor relief 
fund and widows’ sewing class, an emigration 
fund for sending poor boys and girls to 
Christian homes in Canada, and a migration 
fund for sending boys to parts of the country 
where work may be obtained. Several de- 
tachments of boys, we should say, have 
already gone to Canada, in the care of Miss 
Annie Macpherson, who has for some years 
been bravely carrying on a blessed emigra- 
tion work ; and we are glad to say that the 
way in which his Canadian boys have turned 
out is extremely gratifying to Dr. Barnardo. 
There is also a City Messenger Brigade, 
whose earnings in 1871-2 were £ 660 6s. 4d.; 
almost as much as the amount brought in for 
the wood sold from the chopping yard. The 
estimated sum for supporting and educating 
a boy in the Home till he is able to work is 
415 a year; and for £10, a boy or girl can 
be sent to Canada with a good outfit. 

For the destitute and needy little girls of 
all ages, who have been encountered by Dr. 
Barnardo in his midnight rambles through 
London, he has as yet been able to do little. 
He tells us that he could fill such a home in 
one month with poor little street girls, not as 
yet fallen, but swiftly passiag along the road 
to ruin and misery, unless some helping hand 
be stretched out to save. 

In connection with these various branches 
of this work about a hundred persons are 
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engaged, of whom only twenty-four are paid, 
the remaining seventy-six being voluntary. 

We have said that we are hopeful such 
incidents in the search for the street Arab, as 
have occurred to Dr. Barnardo and others, 
may net occur again. Here is one glimpse. 
The Doctor tells us that he had seen ona 
mid-winter night no fewer than seventy-three 
children lying one upon another, packed like 
sardines, the small fellows a-top and the 
bigger below, under a tarpaulin by St. Paul’s 
Wharf. But the idea of “Z 45,” as to the 
capacities of the School Board to eliminate 
the “arabs,” may be judged from the follow- 
ing remark in geply to Dr. Barnardo one 
night when the was on the outlook near The 
Shades :— 

“ «They are all become so mighty sharp since the 
School-Board officers were down here some time 
ago and ht a lot of ’em before the Lord 
Mayor.’ ‘What was done toithem?’ we inquired. 
‘Oh, they took seventeen of Yem, but only two was 
young enough, and they sent them to xreformatories ; 
the rest were discharged with a caution. Bless you, 
sir,’ continued my communicative friend, ‘they does 
no good with all their searchings,—they only frightens 
the chaps away from one hiding-place to another.’” 


This fact abundantly proves the need that 
remaing for such institutions as that of Dr. 
Barnardo and another, regarding which we 
desire to add a paragraph or two, all that 
our limited space allows. 

Some six years ago a Wesleyan minister 
was removed from the country to Lambeth. 
Here, as he himself tells us, the New Cut 
with its neighbouring courts and alleys was 
“my parish.” Such scenes of destitution, and 
drunkenness, and vice, and crime were new to 
him in the reality, though he had read of 
them in books, and had thought a good deal 
about the best means of dealing with them. 
Fact is stranger than ‘fiction ; reality more 
terrible than umages the fancy frames. So 
this minister now found at. “I soon saw little 
children in a condition that made my heart 
bleed. There they were, ragged, shoeless, 
filthy ; their faces pimched with hunger, and 
premature wretchedness staring out of their 
too bright eyes!” While still m his country 
charge he had chanced to sead about the 
good Wichern’s work at the famous Rauhe 
Haus, whither the waifs of Hamburg and 
other cities were taken and trained and re- 
deemed for society and the Church ; and he 
now resolved to try whether he could not do 
something im ‘the same lime for the London 
Arabs. Some friends were consulted, and 
favoured his “views. A small cottage was 
found with a stable and loft behind it and a 
patch of play-ground a few yards square. The 





stable was transformed into a dining-room, the 
loft into a dormitory, and part of the open 
patch covered-in to serve for a workshop. A 
master and- matron were found, or rather a 
* father” and “mother ;” for the family system 
was that on which the home was formed from 
the first, and soon twenty poor lads were 
sheltered in it, Before long a small com- 
mittee was formed to aid im the carrying on of 
the work. A year had hardly passed away 
when the adjoining house was rented, and 
the number of boys increased to thirty-seven, 
the good principle having been maintained of 
paying all the debts week byweek. Still the 
applications for admission imcreased; and 
daily children were ibeing turned from the 
door. It became clear that new premises 
must be found. The matter was brought 
before the WesleyanConference, which warmly 
approved Mr. Stephenson’s views, who now 
felt himself free to carry all this energies into 
the work. After a gootl deal of search, a 
space of ground and some buildings upon it, 
which with slight alterations could be made 
to meet his views, were found in Bonner 
Road, Hackney, close on Victoria Park. 

One great advantage of the family system 
is that it most readily lends itself to natural 
expansion, without involving vast outlays for 
building. The history of Mr. Stephenson’s 
Home signally illustrates this. At first the 
ground and buildings were rented on lease, 
and a good deal of repair had to be done; 
but when the thirty boys, with house-father, 
house-mother, and schoolmaster were trans- 
ferred from Lambeth, things soon fell into 
order; and before many weeks had passed 
the numbers had been raised to sixty—forty- 
three boys and seventeen girls—forming four 
complete families, with a sufficient staff of 
officers. There were also a“ large school- 
room, excellent kitdhen, laundry and bath- 
room, a small covered playground, a reading- 
room and library, and a cagpenter’s shop, 
shop for book-bindimg, and a printing office.” 
Another advantage of the family system, as 
here carried out, is that ‘beys and girls are 
trained in the same institution, not only with- 
out harm, but with some positive advantages 
to all concerned. 

A present of a farm of seventy-six acres 
from J. Barlow, Esq.,in the beginning of 
1872, supplied a country branch, and en- 
abled Mr. Stephenson to increase the num- 
ber of children tomimety. (‘This farm is near 
Bolton in Lancashire, and ‘has been found of 
unspeakable benefit. Three of the houses in 
Bonner Road, whose back-gardens ran up to 
the grounds of the Home, have now been 
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purchased and fitted up, leaving more and 
| more of the space in the original Home—now 
also bought and paid for—for school-rooms, 
offices, workshops, &c.; whilst some thirty 
additional acres having been rented close to 
|the farm, an additional group are located 
there, making the numbers on the books now 
about one hundred and seventy. As to the 
leading features of the Home-life we make this 
extract :— 





*« The Children’s Home is not.an orphanage, though 
several of the children are orphans. Often children 
with both parents living are more to be pitied than if 
they were orphans. Nor is poverty itself a sufficient 
qualification for admission. Each child must either 
have already become a criminal, or be in such circum- 
stances as render his falling into criminal ways a 
matter of the highest probability. On the reception 
of a child, he is first sent to the doctor for examina- 
tion; and if he be suffering from cutaneous or other 
disease, he is sent into the infirmary before he is 
allowed to associate with the family. Before he parts 
with his rags his photograph is taken, and his name 
entered in the register. Then bathed, clothed, regis- 





tered, he is placed in some ‘family.’ Upon the page 
which belongs to him in the register his photograph 
is afterwards placed. There also a brief record of his 
past life is written, and upon that page, by successive 
additions, the story of his life will grow, until he has 
reached manhood. .... In each house there is a 
group of twenty children, who, with the officers hav- 
ing charge of them, constitute a ‘family.’ To each 
there is a ‘Mother’—a Christian lady, who, for 
Christ’s sake, tries to act a true mother’s part towards 
the children. Besides, in each boys’ house there 
are two young men, who are engaged in various 
departments of service in the Home, or are being 
trained for some. kind of Christian work, and act in 
the houses as ‘ Elder Brothers,’ living with the boys 
and maintaining order. In the girls’ houses the 
* Mothers’ are helped by a younger Christian ‘ Sister,’ 
who also is being trained for service in some sort of 
church-work. The family thus constituted live to- 
gether, have their own family-prayer, associate at 
meal-times and in play-hours; have their own special 
festivals, keep birthdays, know each other by their 
Christian names, and, in a word, live as nearly as 
possible like any other large family. It is true that 
the system multiplies officers, but that is byno means 
an evil if it can be done without extravagantly swell- 
ing the cost; and this may be where the majority of 
the officers are actuated by the highest Christian 
motives, and for their services receive no salary, or 
one that is only nominal. 

‘‘ At the same time the aggregate of families form 
one Institution, and a true ‘institution life’ is also 
maintained. The children meet in school; they meet 
in the various workshops; and they meet also for 
worship in the chapel of the Home every morning. 
This united worship may be said to be the pivot on 
which the whole life of the place turns. From the 
chapel the children separate to their several occupa- 
tions. The majority go to school, which is conducted 
by a certificated master. The elder boys go to the 
carpenter’s shop, or the printing-office, or to the 
wood-chopping yard, or the shoemaking. The girls 
also have their work in the Home—the kitchen, the 
laundry, the bookbinding shop, or the sewing room. 
And at nine o’clock in the morning, when all the 
departments are fully at work, the Home presents a 
very busy scene to the visitor. Thus the child’s soul 
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is cultured by labour, learning, home, and religion. 
We believe that it is the lack of these that makes 
vagabonds and thieves... . . 

‘* Essentially the life at our Farm branch is the same 
as in London. There, too, we have the family system 
and the institution life. And the value of the Farm 
branch it is impossible to over-estimate. The very 
distance from London is in some cases an advantage. 
There are some children on whom nothing exerts so 
healthful and purifying an influence as farm labour. 
Their very physical nature seems to be regenerated 
by the fresh air and the pure condition amid which 
they live. Of all the gifts that have been made to 
the Home, none has been so powerful in its influence 
on our work as that of the Farm.” 


In 1872, Mr. Stephenson made a voyage 
to Canada to arrange for the founding of a 
Reception Home there, and so successful was 
he that already two detachments of over fifty 
each have been sent out, and favourably dis- 
posed of. During the five years that the 
Home has been in existence, a great work 
has been done with comparatively small out- 
lay. It is difficult to make things clear by 
such results as can be tabulated in the earlier 
years of such a Home, because only a small 
section of the children—the oldest at the time 
of entering—are yet fitted to go out into the 


| world; but at the end of 1873 two hundred 


and fifty children had been received, all of them 
orphaned, or worse than orphaned. Of these, 
ninety had left and gone out into the world, 
thirty-nine being in England, and fifty-one in 
Canada. 


‘Of those in England several are at work in Lon- 
don—three as printers, one as errand boy in a govern- 
ment office, another as porter in a shop, and so on. 
A few have been restored to relatives, whose circum- 
stances have warranted their undertaking the responsi- 
bility of the children’s nurture. Others, again, have 
found situations in Lancashire. One boy is appren- 
ticed to a builder; another is learning the spinning 
trade; another is apprenticed to a worthy painter and 
decorator, and lives with the family of his master. 
Two girls, who are servants, have been in their first 
‘place’ over twelve months ; another has been nearly 
as long in a similar situation ; and others promise to 
do as well. Moreover, two of our children have been 
adopted....... As tothe Canadian emigrants : 
within a month every one got a good situation. Some 
of them were adopted, others were received in various 
households, to be treated as members of the family. 
In the case of all the younger children, a guarantee 
was given us that they should have a certain period 
of schooling in the winter; and all of them, besides 
food and lodging, obtained wages—some of them to 
a considerable amount. Not one of these children 
has disappointed us.” 


If any of our readers will do as we recently 
did—spend an afternoon at the Home—we 
are quite sure that they will admire, as we 
did, the orderliness and the healthful influ- 
ences generally, which are there at work. 
From the school-room—with its array of tiny 
scholars of both sexes—we pass on to the | 
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carpenter's shop and the book-binding room, 
where a group of healthy, happy-looking girls 
are at work, stitching up Zhe Children's 
Advocate, which is issued monthly from the 
Home ; then stepping up an outside stair to 
the printing-office, we see really excellent 
work being done ; and from that again we walk 
across to the wood-chopping yard and take a 
look in there, and then mount up and see the 
tiny chapel so attractive in its modest furniture. 
As we go, we are filled with a great pleasure 
that is only modified by the regret that there 
are not dozens more such institutions. To 
support them is a wise step and an economical 
one, seeing how it must lessen our taxes, even 
to take no higher view of it. One feature 
we must specially notice, and this is the 
really homely character of the houses. In- 
genuity, we may say, hasbeen specially directed 
to keep clear of the barrack-like uniformity, 
which it is often so distressing to witnéss in 
charitable institutions. Even in the bed- 
rooms here, the cribs—not numbering more 
than six or seven in each room—are of differ- 
ent styles and sizes, and more is maintained 
of the character of a private house than we 
have yet seen elsewhere. 

And “Mr. Stephenson does not forget the 





ideal of his great exampler, Wichern. He aims 
at making his Home a centre for an exten- 
sive branch of a great “Inner Mission.” He 
desires to extend his present training work 
into an organized college for nurses and 
others desirous of qualifying themselves 
thoroughly for the various forms of lay mission- 
work, believing that a good work of this kind 
is seldom accomplished save by those who 
have undergone systematic training; he has 
set a-going a mission to the outcasts of Beth- 
nal Green, which is flourishing; and he is 
desirous of establishing a day-nursery in con- 
nection with it, which is very much needed, as 
we know, and which we may well believe will 
in his hands become a mighty power for good. 
Nothing less than an English Kaiserswerth, to 
supplement an English Rauhe Haus with all 
its affiliated institutions, seems to be Mr. 
Stephenson’s ambition, and seeing what he 
has already accomplished with so little means, 
there is no reason to doubt that his end will 
yet beattained. We heartily wish him con- 
tinued strength for his work, and increased 
support from the various branches of the 
Christian church for a most deserving institu- 
tion which is really in no sense sectarian. 
H. A. PAGE. 





THE SYRO-PHCENICIAN WOMAN. 
A Biblical Studp. 


“ Yes, Lord: yet the dogs under the table eat of the children’s crumbs.””—St. MARK vii. 28. 


) & is not easy for those who live as mem- 
bers of a Christian society, leading ho- 
noured and useful lives, surrounded by all 
outward ministries of religion, to estimate 
the power of these words, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the answer which the great Master 
gave to them, to give comfort and hope where 
all was before despair. To enter fully into 
their meaning there must have been some 
sense of the misery of exclusion—of the shame 
and degradation of the outcast. To some 
poor wandering Arab of the streets, creeping 
into a corner to die, saying the “ Our Father,” 
which he had learnt in a ragged-school, with 
some faint hope that it was not all in vain, 
and remembering that such words as these 
had once been read to him and his fellows 
by a teacher,—to some fallen woman end- 
ing her life of shame in a darkness through 
which there flashes the memory of a mother’s 
face, and of the innocence of a girlhood too 
soon tainted and defiled—to some of those 
who are found in the men’s ward of every 





union, who have drifted from what we call 
“better days,” through waste, indolence, 
drink, to pauperism and disgrace, but to 
whom there comes, at times, the yearning for 
a better life; to such as these the words of 
the woman of Canaan have come, we cannot 
doubt, with a significance and power to which 
most of us are strangers. 

It is not, however, of this spiritual aspect 
of the words that I now purpose to speak. 
Over and above all personal application of 
them to the soul’s wants and aspirations, they 
present, as most thoughtful readers will ad- 
mit, not a few difficulties that call for a solu- 
tion. Was the change that passed over our 
Lord’s treatment of the suppliant real or ap- 
parent only ? Had He from the first intended 
to do as afterwards He actually did, and 
veiled that intention only to try the suppliant’s 
faith, and to teach his disciples a much- 
needed lesson? How was it that He who to 
all others that put forward the claim of weak- 
ness and distress was so pitiful and gentle 
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is here recorded as meeting the cry of deepest 
sorrow with persistent coldness and with 
words of bitterest scorn? ‘These questions 
cannot be ignored, and it is not well to deal 
with them superficially. If we face them, 
they will yield in this case, as in most others, 
an insight into some of the less prominent, 
but not less important, features of the Gospel 
history which we could not otherwise have 
gained, and present coincidences which escape 
the notice of most readers, and are, if I mis- 
take not, singularly interesting and suggestive. 

(1) The fact that our Lord at this period 
of his ministry betook himself to “ the coasts 
of Tyre and Sidon,” that He actually passed 
(if we accept the best-authenticated text of 
Mark vii. 31) through Sidon itself, calls for 
a special inquiry. For the first and only time 
in his ministry He went beyond the limits 
which He had himself appointed, and passed 
from the land of Israel into a heathen terri- 
tory. He had imposed upon his disciples 
the command, “Go not into the way of the 
Gentiles ” (Matt. x. 5), and now He sets an 
example of a violation of His own precept. 
What led to this exceptional action? By 
what motives was it prompted? Can we 
trace its influence in His after-teaching ? 

It has to be noted, as we deal with the 
first question, that our Lord started on this 
journey immediately after his disciples had 
been accused by the Pharisees and scribes of 
Jerusalem of eating bread “ with defiled, that 
is to say, with unwashen hands” (Mark vii.2). 
The ground of that accusation St. Mark 
himself gives us when he tells us of those 
Pharisees that, over and above all washings of 
cups, and pots, and brazen vessels, “ when 
they come from the market, except they wash, 
they eat not.” The most casual contact with 
an uncircumcised heathen, such as men were 
exposed to on the highway or in the market- 
place, brought with it a pollution from which 
it was necessary that they should purify them- 
selves by a formal lustration. Against that 
substitution of an outward for an inward 
purity, against that thought that any human 
being, made in the image of God, was in 
himself “ common and unclean,” and capable 
of infecting others with his uncleanness, the 
Divine Teacher protested with more than 
wonted sternness. Not to the disciples only, 
nor to their accusers, but to the whole mul- 
titude whom for that very purpose, that they 
might hear his words, He had gathered 
round Him, He proclaimed the new truth that 
the “evil things which come from within,” not 
contact with things supposed to be impure 
that are without, can alone defile the man. 





And it was after this solemn utterance that 
“He arose and went into the borders of 
Tyre and Sidon.” Was it not as though He 
would testify by act, as well as words, that 
He did not shrink from that contact with a 
people whom the Pharisees regarded as ac- 
cursed and unclean—that it was better to go 
to and fro among such as these than to abide 
among a people who honoured God with 
their lips while out of their hearts flowed forth 
the full stream of evil? And we can scarcely 
fail to trace at least some connection between 
this act of his and the tenor of his first re- 
corded teaching, when He stood up in the 
synagogue of Nazareth and dwelt with special 
emphasis on the fact that one great prophet 
of Israel had been sent, not to any of the 
widows of Israel, but ‘ unto Sarepta (Zare- 
phath), a city of Sidon, unto a woman that 
was a widow ” (Luke iv. 26). Judged by the 
standards that we apply to human thought 
and conduct, the act was but the natural and 
legitimate development of what He had then 
proclaimed in word. 

(2) Hecame; but His primary object, if one 
may so speak, was not to make proselytes or 
to proclaim the Kingdom. He was still work- 
ing within the limits which He recognised as 
appointed by his Father. What He sought 
in that journey over the high mountain passes 
of Lebanon or Hermon was rather the re- 
freshment of the solitude where man holds 
communion with God, of the everlasting hills 
which are as the “favoured haunt” of the 
‘Eternal Voice.” He who ordered all things 
according to a divinely appointed plan felt 
that in this also His time was “not yet full 
come ”—felt that as yet He must walk among 
those other sheep of His flock as one who 
was not their shepherd. So He came “ into 
the coasts of Tyre and Sidon,” seeking above 
all things retirement. But, as St. Mark em- 
phatically states, “He could not be hid.” 
His fame had spread even there. It was 
known who the stranger was. The woman 
whose daughter “ was grievously vexed with 
a devil” heard of Him and sought Him out, 
and called on Him by his specially Messianic 
name—* Thou Son of David, have mercy on 
me.” How was it, we ask, that she thus 
knew Him so well, and addressed Him by a 
name that was so specially Jewish in its 
significance? The answer is found in one of 
those coincidences which escape the notice 
of the ordinary reader. Among those who 
took their place as He taught on the shores 
of the sea of Galilee, even before the appoint- 
ment of the Twelve, had been numbered 
“they about Tyre and Sidon, a great multi- 
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tude” (Mark iii. 8). They had come, so 
St. Luke tells us, “to hear Him, and to be 
healed of their diseases ; and they that were 
vexed with unclean spirits: and they were 
healed” (vi. 17). Here then we have the 
explanation of what at first seems hard to 
understand. That Syro-Phoenician may her- 
self have been among the crowd who heard 
the words and saw the wonders of the Christ, 
or might at least have had many opportu- 
nities of hearing them from others; and it 
was no strange thing that when the prophet 
came she should know Him, come to Him, 
pray that He would interpose His might to 
relieve her from the burden of her own special 
sorrow. So she followed Him through the 
streets and lanes of the city. But He answered 
her not a word. He entered into a house, 
as if seeking a rest and refreshment which 
He could not find while exposed to these 
ceaseless entreaties ; and she followed Him 
even there, with the same persistent re- 
iterated cry. And still He answered not. 
That seemingly hard and repellent treat- 
ment might have appeared likely to crush 
out all hope. But the woman, with that 
keen insight into motives and emotions which 
comes-often as a kind of supernatural gift, in 
hours of special agitation, saw in it that which 
gave her courage to persevere. Had He 
meant to refuse absolutely and altogether, it 
would have been easy to utter the refusal. 
Silence was a token that a conflict of some 
kind was going on within. Something, too, 
of compassionate relenting she may have 
read in glance and feature which the narrative 
of the historian fails to record. So, at any 
rate, it was. She followed Him and his dis- 
ciples through the streets, into the house. 
And then the silence was broken, but not by 
Him to whom she had addressed her cries. 
The disciples are stirred to something like 
impatience. It is not pity, it is not love that 
prompts them, but simply irritation. There 
is no tenderness in the words they utter, 
“Send her away, for she crieth after us,” 
though by those words they practically asked 
that He would comply with her request. 
They thick and speak of her as of some 
clamorous beggar to whom men give, in 
mere haste to be rid of his vexing cries, with- 
out any thought of sympathy, without asking 
whether it is right to give. She belonged in 
their eyes to the hated race, to those dogs of 
Canaanites. Why should they be troubled 
with her unwelcome presence any longer ? 
(3) At this moment we may believe that the 
Master saw that they needed a lesson, which 
the circumstances of the case enabled Him 





to teach them. ‘They were forgetting the 
limits of the work which He had assigned to 
them, or were ready to transgress those 
limits, without discerning the principle which 
could alone make such a transgression lawful, 
for no other reason than to escape a moment- 
ary annoyance. And so, with that subtle 
irony which has entered in greater or less 
measure into the work of nearly all great 
teachers of mankind, He puts forward the 
expression, not of his own thoughts and 
feelings, but of those which were working 
secretly in their minds, though they shrank 
from giving utterance to them. “ It is not 
meet to take the children’s bread and to cast 
it to the dogs.” Their first thought, as they 
heard the words, must have been that this was 
the interpretation of the command they had 
before heard in the Sermon on the Mount, in 
such strange juxtaposition with the precept, 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged,” and 
which forbade them “to cast that which is holy 
to the dogs” (Matt. vii.). Now they began 
to see that that command meant that the 
Gentiles were shut out from all fellowship 
with the kingdom of heaven ; that, viewed as 
they viewed them, they must be left among 
the “ dogs” that are “without.” How were 
they to reconcile this with the other words 
that spoke of a wider hope, which told of the 
many who should come from the east and 
the west, as the Roman centurion had done, 
“ and sit. down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob in the kingdom of God?” While they 
were left to their own thoughts, and, as their 
silence showed, were brooding over them, 
the woman saw in the words, harsh as they 
sounded, a new ground of hope. She caught, 
it may be, at the very form of the words 
which He had used, and which pointed to 
the dog, not as the unclean, ferocious beast, 
roaming through the streets of the city, 
and feeding on carrion, but as admitted 
into the house, tamed, caressed.* She finds 
in that term not a refusal, but a new plea 
for compliance. “Yes, Lord, yet grant 
Thou what I ask, for the dogs under the 
table eat of the children’s crumbs.” She did 
not claim a right to a full fellowship in the 
blessings of the kingdom, and was content to 
accept just that which would meet her special 
want, and supply nourishment for her hope. 
And so the prayer was heard The deeper 
law of love, the enthusiasm of humanity, pre- 
vailed over the law of the’self-imposed limits 
of the great Master’s work. ‘There was a 
real change of the purpose with which He 





* Kuvdpea, not Kvves. Mark vii. 27. 
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had entered that region, with which He had 
at first listened to her entreaty. Here, too, | 
| as in the case of the centurion, He had 
found a truer, deeper faith than any that He 
had seen in Israel. Of that daughter of 
Canaan also it was to be true that wherever 
that gospel should be preached throughout | 
the whole world, there also should that which 
she had said and done “ be told for a memorial 
of her.” ‘The seed was sown which was after- 
wards to bear fruit a hundredfold, and the 
disciples took their first step in the path 
which was to lead them on to the thought of | 
a wider brotherhood, till they too learnt, in 
all its fulness, the lesson that they were to 
call no man common or unclean. 

(4) I do not wish to lay undue stress upon 
apparent coincidences that admit of another | 
explanation, but it will at least be allowed | 
that our Lord’s repetition, after the mission 
of the Seventy, of the words which He had 
first spoken after that of the Twelve, gains a 
new significance, if we think of them in rela- 
| tion to the history of which I have been 
treating. ‘Woe unto thee, Chorazin, woe 
unto thee, Bethsaida: for if the mighty works 
had been done in Zyre and Sidon, which 
have been done in you, they had a great 
while ago repented, sitting in sackcloth and 
ashes. But it shall be more tolerable for 
Tyre and Sidon than for you” (Luke x. 13, 14). 
He was speaking now out of an actual expe- 
rience. He had found in the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon, the lowliness which is of the | 





A SONG BY 


M* soul is very sorrowful, and yet | 
My soul is very glad: 
Who does not know that minor chord between 
The joyful and the sad? 


The old, old days are wakened in my heart, 
The days that used to be, 

When my path stretched untrod tefore my feet, 
And I was glad and free! | 


When I would pluck the flowers nor fear the thorns, 
So I might have my crown: 

When I saw angels standing everywhere, 
And God’s face smiling down. 


I started on my way, I sang my song, 
I did not fear my cross ; 

And even when the sky grew dull and grey, 
I would not count it loss ! 








essence of repentance, and the faith wlrich 
can remove mountains. What they lacked 


| had been the outward opportunities of the 


knowledge of a love revealing itself in power. 
And as men are judged according to that 
which they have, and not according to that 
which they have not, there was hope for them 





even in the great day of judgment, which was | 


to try all the works of men, and all the 
thoughts of the heart. 


(5) And we may note, lastly, that now at last | 


the disciples had learnt the true meaning of 
the precept which seems so hard and stern, 


They did not forget it, did not 
shrink from applying the name to some of 


| “ Give not that which is holy unto the dogs” | 
(Matt. vii. 6). 


those with whom their work brought them | 


into contact. 


beware of “dogs” (Phil. iii. 2). St. John 


St. Paul bids the Philippians | 


in his vision of the heavenly Jerusalem, says | 
that “without are dogs” (Rev. xxii. 15). | 
3ut they no longer apply the opprobrious | 


word as the epithet of a race. It does not 
belong to Gentile more than to Jew. 
only may be so described who, by their own 


evil deeds, identify themselves with the dog- 


They || 


like nature in its impurity and ferocity, and | 


even they, only so far and so long as they are 


so identified. So soon as they cast away, | 
even in part, that which so excludes them, | 


and come within the portals of the Master’s 


house, they too may claim their share in the | 


crumbs that fall from the Master’s table. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE. 


THE WAY. 


But oh! the dark days were so long, so long ! 
Hearts do not break, but wear ; 

And some one cried for help beside my steps,— 
I could not leave him there. 


And then I fainted with the strain and stress 
With which I raised him up ; 

And those who came to aid me, brought to me 
A sweet and deadly cup. 


It seemed to me that I had done my part— 
That I need do no more: 

Might rest and listen to the waves that break 
On the Eternal Shore. 


Why were the skies so blue, if not for me ? 
Why was the sea so grand ? 

And when the sun was sinking, why should I 
Not pause to understand ? 
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And so went past the long, long summer days 
In one long summer dream ; 

And I threw pebbles to the passing waves, 
And saw the water’s gleam. 


But somehow, by-and-by there came a change— 
The sea began to sigh ; 

A cold wind whistled from the dreary east ; 
A tear dropped from the sky. 


I could not throw my pebbles any more, 
My hands had grown so numb: 

I thought that God had turned His face away, 
And the fair world was dumb! 


But as I sat there, spell-bsund, suddenly 
I heard a young voice sing ; 


It sang the song I thought I had forgot, 
It sang with sweet, strong ring. 


It sang a living pain into my heart, 
A pain that throbbed and stirred, 
That rose like an accusing soul, and yet 
I thanked God that I heard! 


The singer must be passing where I’d turned 
Out of the straight road home : 

What if my footprints led him ? 
And tell him not to come! 


I would go 


I rose in haste : I stumbled as I went, 
My feet had grown so weak. 

No, I could never struggle on again— 
I had but strength to speak. 


I had but strength to bid him not to come, 
To warn him from my way : 

But, as I spoke, on distant hills I saw 
Dawn of another day! 


And a Voice spake within, as voices do ; 
It said, “‘ Go on again: 

Thy broken cross may be another’s staff, 
Thy loss another’s gain.” 


And so I faltered forth: at every step 
Something of strength returned ; 

And still the sweet voice rang on clear beside, 
And still my spirit yearned. 


And dreams that I had quite forgot, came back-— 
Sweet dreams that came not true !— 

There was a rift in the grey clouds o’erhead, 
A little rift of blue! 


And presently upon our path there broke 
The sunlight in a stream, 

The same old light that shone before, but with 
A tender, tearful gleam. 
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Only for me! My singer walked before 
And said the sun was glad ; 

And I—I answered bravely, ‘ So it is; 
Nothing of God’s is sad.” 


And other pilgrims joined us, who, like me, 
Had been away beguiled : 

We looked into each other’s eyes and sighed, 
And looked again, and smiled! 


And still our singer bravely marches on, 
The ransomed of our pain ; 

And our lost dreams and what we might have been 
We have in him again. 


The sun is sinking now behind our way, 
And on the hills before 

God gathers up a rainbow from the storm 
That did not pass us o’er ! 


We know our home is safe behind those hills, 
And there we’ll change our dress, 

And there kind hands will rid us of the stains 
Of travel and distress. 


And there we’ll have again the sight that saw 
The angels on each hand ; 

And learn the secret of God’s watching Face, 
And we shall understand ! 


And we shall love our singer as souls love 
The men for whom they died : 

His beauty reared upon our piled up lives, 
And we quite satisfied ! 


My soul is very sorrowful, and yet 
My soul is very glad : 

There is a tear that has in it a smile, 
A smile that half is sad. 


Just as the bride who goes to greater bliss 
Dreams of her childish joys, 

And sees amid her lover’s wedding gifts 
Ghosts of her broken toys, 


So when we dare to feel how all joys wait 
In heaven, which is our home, 

We dare to think o’er tender days gone by, 
And human tears may come! 


Let us lift up our eyes unto the hills 
Whereon our new life lies : 

That life which arches o’er this life of ours 
As o’er the earth, the skies. 


ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
ONE DAY AND A THOUSAND YEARS. 

EOPLE who are very much dissatisfied with the 
slow progress of the gospel would do well to 
think a little of that very profound remark of St. 
Peter’s, ‘‘One day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day.” God’s 
movements, he teaches us, are either very slow or 
very fast. Sometimes He seems to take a thousand 
years to do one day’s work, and sometimes in one 
day He seems to do the work of a thousand years. 
Very slow sapping and mining, and then a great 
explosion ; the water creeping up the syphon at the 
rate of a drop a day, the syphon at last getting filled, 
and then, in one hour, discharging a perfect flood. 
‘* Providence,” says M. Guizot, “is like the gods of 
Homer: He moves a step, and ages have rolled away.”’ 
What happened at the siege of Jericho was typical of 
what is always happening; twelve circuits of the walls 
performed without apparently an atom of result; at 
the end of the thirteenth, the whole fortifications 
levelled with the ground. If we think of the advent 
of the Saviour, there were four thousand years of 
unfulfilled promise and weary waiting; at last the 
angel’s message announced the glorious advent. How 
Jong did good men toil to reform the Church in the 
middle ages, and seemingly all in vain! At last, a 
monk is seen hammering a paper on a church door at 
Wittemberg, and behold, a great Reformation has 
come. How hopeless seemed the abolition of slavery 
in the Southern States—more hopeless than ever 
after Dred-Scott decisions and all that followed on 
them. One day, ina military extremity, the President 
issues a proclamation, and American slavery is at an 
end. The progress of Christianity in the world has 
been slow enough for many a century, and slow 
enough during the sixty or seventy years of revived 
missionary effort in modern times; but there will 
come a day which shall do the work of a thousand 
years. We are always carried forward in Scripture 
toa grand consummation, in which the arm of the 
Lord shall be made bare.in the sight of all the 
nations; but even before that great consummation 
there may be not a few harvest epochs, in which mar- 
vellous results shall transpire with incredible swift- 


; mess. So it was a few years ago in Madagascar; so 


| it has been in various districts of the mission field. 
' So far from having cause to despair, we have every 
' reason to give thanks and take courage; not only 
' would our faith be worthless, but our intelligence, 
' our appreciation of God’s methods, our capacity of 
" reading divine lessons, would be shamefully at fault, if 


we grumbled at whole generations of patient wait- 
ing and drudging effort, or dreamed of enjoying the 


' triumphs of harvest, without the labours of the spring, 
| and the patient waiting of summer and autumn. 


THE ANNIVERSARIES. 
One year’s reports are so like those of other years 


III. wis. 








as to give hardly any room for peek ‘observations. 


One must always read reports and speeches whdér he. 1o 


remembrance that those who make them lie uhder an 
almost irresistible, even though it may be an unwilling 
tendency to make things look as pleasant as possible. 
In the getting up of them there is used a very large 
amount of that very agreeable pigment—couleur de 
rosé. People who have not tried their hand at 
report-making can have little idea of the strength of 
this tendency. You may try to be as honest as a 
photographer ; but, in spite of yourself, you find that 
what you have written conveys a somewhat too 
favourable an impression. In a report of a foreign 
mission, for example, if anything of a favourable kind 
has occurred, you enlarge, you specify details, you 
select interesting points, you fill the reader’s eye with 
the pleasant picture; but if there have been cases 
of backsliding, you put the matter in general terms, 
you tag on a qualifying observation to some very 
favourable sentence, to the effect that doubtless, alas ! 
there are tares sowing in this field of excellent wheat. 
But you don’t give elaborate sketches of the tares; 
you don’t give particulars of their individual history, 
you throw them quite into the background. It would 
need the courage of a martyr to make a perfectly 
accurate report, giving their due proportions to the 
good and the evil; and all the more because the 
public are so little accustomed to hear anything but 
what is favourable, that if the bad were proclaimed, 
they would be apt to abandon the scheme as if it 
were managed by the evil one. 

We have before us incomplete materials, and we 
can but glance briefly at a few salient points. We 
always like to begin with the Bible Society. It 
smells of no sect or denomination, and it aims at lay- 
ing the broad foundation on which every society for 
any Christian purpose must build. If rationalism 
were making serious advances in our middle class, 
this is the society that ought first to feel it. We do 
not undervalue the advances of rationalism in that 
section of the community, small in number but large 
in general influence, where its leaven is strongest; 
but the steady extension of the operations of the 
Bible Society shows that reverence for the Bible 
is not decreasing, but the contrary, The Bible Society 
has two branches of income, one derived from free 
contributions, the other from the sale of the Scriptures. 
It appears that during the past year both sources of in- 
come haveincreased. The free revenue has been above 
455,000, and the purchase revenue above £35,000. 
Each is more than last year, the one by nearly £4,000, 
the other by above £2,700. The issues have also been 
in excess of last year, and a great amount of work has 
been done by colporteurs. In all more than two and 
a half millions of Bibles, or portions of the Bible, had 
been circulated ; and since the society was instituted, 
seventy years ago, its issues had amounted to seventy- 
one millions. And what will be its report at the 
end of other seventy years? For our part, we have 
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little doubt both that it will have a report, and a good 
one. ‘ Them that honour me I will honour,” and if 
this society shall consistently honour the Revelation 
of God it will not be forsaken by the God of Reve- 
lation. 

Among the things to be noted in the annual reports 
is the large sum total of the Church Missionary 
Society. Its revenue this year is a long way above 
that of any previous year, amounting in whole to 
£261,221, but this includes a special donation and 
bequests, each upwards of £20,000, and various items 
not ‘to be classed in the ordinary revenue. The 
society, through this large income, has ‘not only wiped 
off a debt of some £12,000, but begins the new year 
with £10,000 in hand. It seems not unlikely, from 
the experience of this and other societies, that in the 
future large bequests and donations may be a source 
of greatly enlarged revenue. Such things are in some 
degree infectious, and when the example is set, it is 
apt to be followed. Among other things, the 
report of the Church Missionary Society stated that 
in consequence of the consecration of a bishop to 
Madagascar by the Scotch Episcopal Church, the 
society intended to withdraw altogether from that 
island, as they did not wish to have anything to do 
with a scheme that savoured of ecclesiastical rivalry. 

The Wesleyan, the Baptist, and so far as we have 
observed the other leading societies report an improve- 
ment in finance, and all indicate a disposition to throw 
more strength into the missionary cause. The predomi- 
nant feeling is one of hope and high ultimate expec- 
tation, tempered by the conviction that hard work 
and much prayer must precede the day of triumph, 
the coming of which, however, is as sure and certain 
as any future event can be, 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 

A number of public questions, bearing on religion 
and morals, are attracting much attention. In the 
House of Commons we have the Licensing Amend- 
ment Bill, the principal provision of which is to add 
half an hour to the time during which public-houses 
are to be allowed to remain open at night. In Lon- 
don, instead of closing at midnight, they are to be 
allowed (if this Bill should pass) to be open to'half- 
past twelve. There can be little doubt that the 
temperance feeling of the country has received a very 
considerable impulse during the past winter, and that 
the proposal referred to will encounter very strong, 
and in all likelihood, effectual opposition. 

Another public question relates to the opening of 
museums and picture galleries on the Lord’s day. 
This is one of those questions for which a plausible 
argument can be easily advanced, to the effect that 
such places would afford infinitely more moral and 
wholesome occupation to the lower classes than the 
public-houses do. But the question is, would they 
draw their frequenters from beneath or from above ? 
Would they draw the drunkard from his beershop, or 
would they draw the somewhat undecided church 
goer from his place of worship? Over and above 
this, there is the question of principle—is the day of 








holy rest designed for such exhibitions? And there 
is also the question, whether the day of rest can be 
maintained as a day of rest unless on the ground of 
its being Aoly rest? Can any effectual barrier be 
raised against its being secularised, and used as a day 
of labour, when circumstances are favourable thereto, 
unless its sacred character be admitted and pro- 
tected ? 

Next, we note the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Bill 
for regulating public worship in the Church of Eng- 
land. The occasion for it is, that acting on their own 
authority, so many ritualist clergy have introduced in- 
novations in worship, closely resembling the worship 
of the Church of Rome. The Archbishop’s Bill 
would give power to the bishop, in conjunction with 
three assessors, to control incumbents in any endea- 


vours to change the mode of worship. It has encoun- | 


teréd great opposition from men of all schools of 
ecclesiastical opinion on the ground of the power 
with which it arms the bishop, and makes the clergy 
subordinate to him. Lord Shaftesbury dreads that if 
used by one set of bishops to repress ritualism, it 
would be used by another set to discourage evangeli- 
cal incumbents. The bill, however, has passed its 
second reading in the House of Lords, and by the 
time that these lines see the light, its further progress 
will be known to our readers. 

The Liberation Society have entered on a new 
campaign for promoting the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church. The general expecta- 
tion was that after the remarkable triumph of Con- 
servatism at last election, and after the loss of their 
seats in the House of Commons by many of those 
who supported Mr. Miall’s motion in last Parliament, 
the Liberation Society would find it necessary to lie 
for some time on their oars. Such, however, is not 
the opinion of the Triennial Conference, consisting 
of delegates from a thousand societies or organizations 
in various parts of the country. The resolution come 
to unanimously is to prosecute the war with greater 
energy and determination than ever, and for this pur- 
pose a fund of £100,000 has been set on foot, about 
a fourth part of which sum was raised as soon as it 
was agreed on, by the contributions of a few wealthy 
members. 

OPEN-AIR PREACHING. 

People who would have religion to be a mere 
matter of taste and refinement would vote open-air 
preaching a nuisance, and would hear of ‘no other 
way of improving it except improving it off the face 
of the earth. | 
enough to follow the Bible as their authority in all 
matters of religion feel, that not only are the high- 
ways and the hedges fit preaching places, but that no 
small effort should be used to get them occupied by 
qualified men, One reason why open-air preaching 
has fallen into disrepute is, that it has too often been 
abandoned to the rudest class of ranters. It has 
not been preaching, but bawling—the power of 
braying much in excess of the power of brain or of 
heart either. We have ‘been struck with a few 
simple but sound practical remarks on the subject in 





But those who are old-fashioned | 
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a recent number of the Christian World, the sub- 
stance of which it may be useful to reprint :— 


«¢One of the first things to be attended to is the 
selection of a right place. It should be as quiet as 
possible, near the people whom the service is intended 
to benefit, and not liable to objection from the police. 
It is very desirable that at the regular stations a neat 
portable pulpit or stand should be used. This gives 
the preacher more power over his audience, and 
makes passers-by, who are often inclined to be rude 
and riotous, aware then that he is a known man, and 
in a position to be supported by his friends. By 
standing on a level with the people, much speaking 
force is wasted; the face and gestures are hidden, and 
a considerable part of the address lost. Whenever 
funds for the purpose are available, printed hymn 
sheets should be given to all. Scores of people will 
stand out the service if they have a copy of the hymns 
given them, and there is plenty of singing. Four 
hymns, or parts of them, should be sung in an hour. 
The hymns weld the audience together; the words 
stir old, touching memories in wanderers from the 
Sunday-school and house of prayer ; they enable the 
apt teacher to speak a word in season; and they also 
form a tract for those who do not stay to hear the 
preacher. - The addresses should be drzef. Two 
pertinent addresses of fifteen minutes each are often 
better than one half-an-hour long. For this reason : 
every person cannot wait half an hour, and it is better 
for them to hear a complete short address than only 
part of alonger one. Great care should be exercised 
in the choice of speakers. Some men are too vulgar 
for any audience, and it is a mistake to think that 
open-air hearers enjoy noise, coarse humour, shocking 
experiences, and prisoners’ tales. The addresses 
should be appropriate. Repentance, faith in Christ, 
love to God, the blessedness of the true Christian, the 
folly of profane language, drunkenness, irreligion, and 
vice; the certainty of retribution, and the sublime 
joys of the celestial world should be proclaimed. 
‘Preach the word.’ Proclaim salvation. Intreat 
men to be reconciled to God. Say unto them, ‘ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins 
of the world.’ This is the character of the preaching 
needed everywhere, but especially under the sky. 
The language of the addresses should be simple. All 
swollen, stilted, rotund, ‘tall’ diction should be 
avoided. Use the Saxon of the Bible. Imitate the 
simplicity of John Bunyan. Every address should be 
suitably illustrated. No long stories should be told 
by open-air speakers, but pithy and pertinent anec- 
dotes will always attract and impress those who are 
present. Let the preacher keep his eyes open all the 
week, and make a note of what he sees and hears, 
and he will never lack material. ‘I see,’ said an 
open-air preacher, ‘on a large play-bill these words— 
The Dead Heart. Let me speak to you of dead 
hearts.’ Long afterwards, one of his hearers said, ‘ I 
shall never forget that address on dead hearts.’ The 
preacher should be courteous. Let us have no 
bluster, slang, threatening, rash words, or railing for 
railing. The preacher is not a rough talking to 
roughs, but an ambassador of Christ, seeking to 
guide souls to the high places of heaven. Be gentle 
in speech, sweet in spirit. Love all men. Be not 
easily moved to anger. Be patient, long-suffering, 
forgiving, sublime in calmness, fortitude, and endur- 
ance unto the end. ‘Love shall be the conqueror, 
and drive away the sin.’ An open-air preacher was 
once insulted and struck. ‘If I were not a Christian,’ 
said he, ‘I would knock you down.’ He spake un- 
advisedly with his lips. Every open-air evangelist 
should read works on preaching. He should study 





to show himself a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed. We would recommend a small book 
entitled ‘ Wisdom in Winning Souls,’ issued by Mor- 
gan and Scott ; also, ‘ For the Work of the Ministry,’ 
by Dr. Blaikie; and also the ‘ Lectures on Preach- 
ing,’ by Henry W. Beecher, now publishing in the 
Christian World Pulpit. Let these be read and con- 
formed to by open-air speakers, and they will grow in 
mental and moral power. And finally, let all open-air 
speakers remember ¢he dignity of their vocation, They 
are not doing the meanest, most ignoble work of the 
Church of Christ. Is it not the highest ? Can there be 
greater work than preaching the glorious gospel to 
the masses under the blue sky ? Was not Jesus an 
open-air preacher? Did not Paul, Wesley, and 
Whitefield follow his example? Let none despise 
the man who, in the fulness of his zeal, goes out into 
the highways to save souls from death. He shall 
earn a good degree. The light of God shall shine 
around him. The poor and the needy shall hear him 
and be saved. Wanderers, profligates, drunkards, and 
spiritual slaves shall be made free from sin by the 
gospel which he preaches to them from his humble 
stand.” 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


A few weeks ago a man whose name is familiar in 
the annals of scepticism—Mr. Austin Holyoake— 
passed away. Three years he had been on the brink 
of the grave, and when his end drew near he dictated 
some ‘‘ thoughts in the sick-room,”’ in the course of 
which he said that for twenty years he had experienced 
the most perfect mental repose, and that the near 
approach of the “ grim King of Terrors” did not 
give him the slightest alarm. We do not see any 
reason to doubt that Mr. Holyoake spoke truly when 
he said this, and we do not see any cause to be sorry 
that it should be proclaimed to the world that the re- 
doubtable atheist had “no bands in his death.” The 
knowledge of the fact may help to correct two errors, 
In the first place, there is a vulgar idea in some 
quarters that an atheist is always visited on his death- 
bed by an avenging Nemesis, and that the experience 
of Tom Paine is the universal lot. It ought to be 
considered that at the present time unbelief does not 
represent the same type of moral character which it 
did in the days of Bolingbroke and Voltaire. Many 
sceptics live blamelessly and die quietly. The strong- 
minded and intellectual of them having persuaded 
themselves that there is no God, view death as merely 
a physical change—a falling asleep, an extinction of 
being, and unless they should have any very strong 
earthly affections, perceive nothing in the change to 
excite their fear. The manner of Mr. Holyoake’s 
death may, therefore, be expected to check the habit, 
still to be found in some quarters, of sensational de- 
scriptions of the atheist’s death. In the second place, 
it may also lead to a more just perception of whatit is 
that makes the Christian’s death-bed so instructive. It 
is not the mere fact that he has peace. It is the fact 
that, notwithstanding his views of sin, of himself, of 
God’s justice, and of his own deserts, he has peace. 
His peace does not come, like the atheist’s, through 
denying God’s existence, or God’s justice, or his own 
sinfulness, or through sopiting his conscience in any 
way; but with a far quicker conscience than most 
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men, a far livelier apprehension of God’s justice and 
opposition to sin, and of his own deserts as a sinner, 
yet, through Christ, he has perfect peace. The 
Christian’s death is a real victory. But after all, the 
evidence of the death-bed is but an addendum to the 
evidence of the life. The great rule is, that as men 
live, they die; although, as in the case of Elijah, it 
is a crowning satisfaction to the survivors when the 
chariot and horses come visibly, as it were, to carry 
the faithful servant home. 


IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
PARIS AND THE VIRGIN. 


The Mois de Marie in Paris appears this year to be 
accompanied with unwontedly reverential demonstra- 
tions. According to the correspondent of the Guar- 
dian, the publication of new books of devotion is unpre- 
cedented, and proves the rapidly increasing popularity 
of the cudte. He counted nine at one well-known re- 
ligious publisher’s, ten at another, six at athird. One 
book is pressed for sale as containing ‘‘ the very latest 
apparitions of the Virgin,” and as being e$sentially 
adapted to the period, ‘‘ when after so many disasters, 
we feel the necessity of flying for refuge under the 
protecting and tutelary wings of the Most Holy 
Patroness of France.”’ The history of Mary is traced 
in the course of centuries through the allusions of 
prophecy, before her appearance on earth, as gathered 
up by the fathers during her human life, and written 
by herself in the prodigies of her sanctuaries since she 
returned to heaven. 


** As a specimen of the way in which this ‘ devotion’ 
is further popularised in another direction, and as I 
have noticed on former occasions, incorporated with 
patriotic feelings, I may also mention a pamphlet, 
entitled Za Résurrection dela France et le Chatiment 
de la Prusse, predicted by Mary, in Alsace and at 
Foulet, and which, ‘based on most serious fact,’ 
holds out ‘ hopes very near at hand’ asa contrast and 
solace to ‘ present penalties.’ The above publication 
has only just appeared at a well-known religious pub- 
lisher’s in one of the densest quarters of the town, 
where it is likely to find a large sale. Many other 
Mois de Marie have titles of similar significance ap- 
pended to them. Thus one, by the Jesuit Pére de 
Boylesve, has for its object to obtain the ‘triumph of 
the Church and the salvation of France ’—which words 
popularly are always interpreted to mean rescuing 
Rome from the Italians, and Alsace and Lorraine from 
the Prussians. One Nouveau Mors de Marie, by ‘a 
man of the world,’ and ‘ honoured by a brief from the 
Holy Father,’ is stated, by way of special recommen- 
dation, to be ‘that which has been adopted by the 
Comte de Chambord for the exercises of the period at 
Frohsdorff.’ I see it stated in a report read by the 
Comte de Nicolai at one of the general meetings of 
the Catholic Committee’s Association, where the 
above and similar subjects are often discussed, that as 
many as two millions of persons took part in the 
pilgrimages, or ‘ manifestations of religious faith,’ 
as they are there termed, which have occurred within 
the last year. 

‘« Images of all sorts play a conspicuous part at this 
season. On a picture, to which my attention was kindly 
drawn by a friend, called ‘ La Preservation Maternelle,’ 
intended to illustrate the ‘predilection of Mary for 





little children,’ and representing an extremely graceful 
and elegant figure of the Virgin, bearing in her arms 
a lamb, of which the mother follows lovingly by her 
side, there are written at the bottom the following 
words :— 

‘¢¢ Christian mothers, hide your little ones in the 
bosom of this divine mother, to whom Jesus has also 
said: Feed my sheep . . . Feed my lambs’ (sc). 

“The above is issued by a ‘ pontifical editor,’ and 
therefore, one would suppose, guaranteed by the 
highest ecclesiastical authority to contain in it nothing 
contrary to Scripture. Another card of a similar 
character represents ‘ Our Lady of Succour’ sending 
down graces from her own hands to poor souls in 
purgatory, and good angels to draw favoured souls 
out, all done, apparently, directly by herself, or with- 
out any intimation at least of appeal or intercession 
on her part to any other or higher source of mercy 
or pardon. 

**Such examples of the practical working of the 
‘Month of Mary’ might be multiplied almost in- 
definitely ; but those I have cited will suffice probably 
to show how and to what extent the influence and 
authority of the new decrees are being enforced and 
making themselves felt. 


The Bishop of Tarbes, who | 


lately visited Rome, has brought back with him not | 


only a ‘ portrait in mosaics,’ which Pius IX. sent as a 
‘homage to the shrine of Lourdes,’ but also greatly 


increased powers and privileges to enrich that sanc- | 
tuary, bestowed on its Superior and Grand Peniten- | 


tiary the R. P. Sempé, with the title of Apostolic 
Prothonotary for its curé. The bishop himself took 
out for the Pope a superb representation of the 
‘Sanctuary of the Immaculate,’ the work of some 
of the first artists of Paris in bronze doré, enriched 
with enamel. The Virgin is represented ‘as she 
appeared to the children’ with the words, ‘ Ze suds 
2’Immaculée Conception,’ inscribed in small white 
enamel above her head. In an account sent 
home by a private letter of the audience o. the 
Bishop to deliver the above present, the Pope is said, 
after looking at it with emotion, to have repeated the 
verse beginning Sancta Mater, istud agas, to which 
the bishop replied by the next line, and so on each 
alternately, until the whole hymn was gone through. 
The bishop having then made a request that the 
‘ Sanctuary of Lourdes’ might remain always in his 
sight upon the table at which he wrote, Pius IX. 
replied that he would place it in his oratory when 


he prayed, so that when disconsolate he might always | 


lift his eyes to the Immaculate.” 


PROTESTANT HOME MISSION IN FRANCE, 


The annual gathering of this society was held this | 
spring at Nimes, and from the brief account given by | 
the correspondent of Evangelical Christendom, would | 


seem to have been remarkable alike for the unity of 
its members—composed of representatives of National 
Church, Free Church, Methodists, Baptists, Quakers, 
&c.—and the hopeful tone of the reports from many 
of the districts.’ A delegate from Aulas reported 
eighteen conversions during a few days, and one from 
Le Vigan, a hundred in the course of the year. A 
Swiss Evangelist from Lyons described the infidel 
party there as ‘‘ waiting for a visible antichrist to 
worship.”’ In a school for young gentlemen in the 
Ardéche, conversions have been very numerous, and 
prayer-meetings among the boys were frequent during 
the Easter holidays. Similar instances of the success 
of the gospel were communicated from other places. 
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The members of the society enjoyed a great privilege 
in partaking of the Lord’s Supper together. 


ITALY: THE WALDENSES. 

The “ Annuaire de l’Eglise Evangélique Vaudois ” 
gives some particulars as to the strength and the 
operations of this interesting Church. Of the original 
churches there are sixteen; there are also the hos- 
pitals of La Tour and Pomaret, the orphanage, a large 
number of primary schools, a normal school, a gram- 
mar school, a school for ladies, a college, and a theo- 
logical hall at Florence. Last year there were nine- 
teen students. At Florence there is also a printing- 
press, from which Bibles, tracts, &c., are issued. To 
renew the types, which have got worn out, a gentle- 
man in Edinburgh is at present collecting a sum of 
money, and will doubtless succeed in his kind under- 
taking. 

The more interesting branch of the work of the 
Waldensian Church is its missions in Italy. It em- 
ploys twenty-one missionaries, of whom five are in 
Elba and Sicily, three professors of theology at Flo- 
rence, and four college professors at La Tour and 
Pomaret. Of Sunday-schools there are thirty-eight, 
with eleven hundred and forty-two scholars. During 
the last year two new churches have been formed, 
and some new posts have been visited. In most 
respects the operations of the mission are much the 
same as last year. The income of the Church, accord- 
ing to the Report of the Committee of Evangeliza- 
tion, was £7,582 10s. 10d. There are two chapels at 
Rome and three day-schools. Dr. Stewart, of Leg- 
horn, who has long been a most zealous friend of the 
Waldenses, has raised £10,000 for securing better 
premises at Rome, and is endeavouring to collect 
some thousands more. 

Our readers are no doubt aware that the Walden- 
sian mission in Italy was one of the objects on which 
the heart of the late Dr. Guthrie was most earnestly 
bent. Had he been able to carry out his purpose of 
spending the winter of 1872-73 at Rome, he would 
doubtless have taken fresh means of extending the 
interest of Christian people at home in the Walden- 
sian Mission. It is certainly a remarkable circum- 
stance that so small a Church should have so large a 
Mission. In point of fact, the Mission is the larger 
part of the Church ; a thing which could not happen 
with a Church so poor in temporal things if its 
Mission-fund were not very largely aided by the con- 
tributions of friends in other quarters. 


III.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 


CAPTAIN (SIR JOHN) GLOVER’S TESTIMONY TO 
MISSIONS. 

Notwithstanding all the ridicule so often thrown on 
the cause of Missions, and thrown, we regret to say, 
even in the House of Commons, and in connection 
with the late Ashantee war, it is cheering to find a 
man like Captain Glover, to whom, as Sir Garnet 
Wolseley cordially admitted, the success of our expe- 





dition was so largely due, bearing cordial testimony, 
not merely to the value of the missions to Ashantee, 
but also to the good effect they had produced on the 
character of the natives. Captain Glover reported 
that ‘ the natives of the eastern district of the protec- 
torate were truculent, disobedient, and unreliable ; 
that on some occasions they could be got to fight, but 
where there is no pride nor shame, you have no sense 
nor feeling to work upon save upon their fear. There 
had been one bright exception. Two companies of 
Christians, one at Akropong, one of Christiansburgh, 
numbering about a hundred men each, under their 
two captains, accompanied by Bible-readers of the 
Basle Mission, attended a morning and evening ser- 
vice of their own daily, a bell ringing them regularly 
to prayers. In action with the enemy at Adidume on 
Christmas-day they were in the advance, and behaved 
admirably. Their conduct was orderly and soldier- 
like, and they proved themselves the only reliable 
men of the large native force lately assembled on the 
Volta.” 


NEGRO-PREACHING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Mr. Sawtell, a Wesleyan missionary from South 
Africa, gave some interesting particulars of native 
Christian labour in his speech in Exeter Hall :— 


‘¢ These young men who come out from the institu- 
tions show remarkable indications of logical and ima- 
ginative power. One or two of them are the most 
powerful preachers I have ever listened to. One man 
has been the means of converting over eight hundred 
of his own countrymen, and the three who were put 
under my own control worked so laboriously, and yet 
with such wisdom and prudence, that their support 
was fully met in less than two years out of the tickets 
and contributions from the classes. The native 
ministers have organized certain bands of young men 
whose hearts the Lord had touched, and they go out 
to the very camps of heathenism itself. By the light 
of the morning star I have seen them set forth on a 
winter’s morning, some of them with pumpkins on 
their heads, others with bags of provisions enough for 
ten days or a fortnight, that, like the apostle to the 
Gentiles, theyshould not be burdensome to the heathen 
whom they seek to save; passing through the station, 
they went on their way until they arrived where the hea- 
then village stood, and just as the sun was coming out 
they would strike out ‘ How beautiful on the mountains 
are the feet of them that bring glad tidings!’ The 
morning light was a symbol of the gospel light which 
was coming to that heathen village, for the heathen 
would come out charmed with the Christian song; 
they would listen; a congregation would be formed, 
and then these native men would preach in a free, 
conversational way the eternal gospel that never loses 
its power. It is a grand thing to see our native 
preachers standing up preaching with fervour the 
word of life. I have seen savages standing six feet 
out of their shoes—for they have none—tremble and 
quiver again to the powerful appeals of the native 
preachers; and I have often seen these tall sons of 
Anak ready to come out from their heathen surround- 
ings, held back by the arm of heathen friends, 
but breaking away from all restraints, covering their 
heads with blankets, prostrating themselves on the 
ground, and crying out that God would have mercy 
on their souls. Then, in that very extravagant way 
of expressing their feelings, tearing off their armlets, 
bracelets, beads, and all the charms of heathenism, 
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and laying them at the preacher’s feet. Some of 
these converts found it a very hard thing to give up 
all heathenism ; there is the stronghold of polygamy, 
that which panders to their lusts and passions. I 
might give you instances, if time permitted, of our 
difficulties here; but our efforts have not only insti- 
tuted the family, but they have trained the children 
in purity, in truth, and in godliness. Our people 
have better homes. Incertain parts of Kaffirland the 
sign of Christianity is to have a whitewashed house, 
so that wherever you see a whitewashed native cottage 
ou may know there is a professor of Christianity. 

am happy to say that these white houses are in- 
creasing. A young man, recently converted, one day 
came to my house at Annshaw, and said he had 
learned to read. I was astonished, for he was still 
on trial for membership, and had not been baptized. 
He asked for the New Testament, and then for the 
chapter and verse of the words of our Lord to 
Nicodemus. These were pointed out to him, and 
with his finger on the phrase, ‘Ye must be bom 
again,’ he repeated it over and over again in his 
native language, until he said, putting the book under 
his arm, ‘I have got it now, sir,’ and away he went. 
Unknown to us at Annshaw, he went to a valley more 
than twenty miles away, with the book open, shouting 
at the top of his voice in his own language, ‘ Ye“must 
be born again.’ The heathen came out; some ridi- 
culed, some were astonished to see their old com- 
panion in heathenism reading a book; it was so 
strange, so novel, that they were amazed. Others 
seemed to be more impressed, and, in the words of 
Nicodemus himself, they said, ‘How can these 
things be?’ What does it mean? What is it to 
be born ggain? Tell us all about it. Then he 
teld them of his own experience—how he had been 
brought from darkness to light, and appealed to 
their knowledge of his previous character, saying, 
‘You see how I am changed from what I was.’ 
He kneeled down on the grass with the free 
wind of heaven around him, which was the symbol 
of the Spirit, and asked for the giit of the Holy 
Ghost to enter into their hearts, and so he ex- 
horted, and read, and prayed every day for three 
weeks, and never returned home; all unknown to us 
at Annshaw. But one day sitting under my verandah 
with some of our Annshaw leaders, we heard the 
sound of Christians singing, the sweet strains of song 
increasing louder and louder, until we saw a band of 
people coming. Looking more closely, we saw a 
group of red-ochre people surrounded by a number of 
our own Christians, who were running up from all 
directions to join in the song. It was that young 
man who, three weeks before, had come for a New 
Testament and had gone to that heathen valley, and 
preached the words of the Lord Jesus with his own 
experience, bringing back eleven men and women 
whose hearts, too, had been impressed by his preach- 
ing. He had gone to their heathen graves, and rolled 
away the stones; God had spoken the words, ‘ Come 
forth,’ and they were being brought home to us, to 
have their heathen bands removed, that they might 
be set free to go in the way of the Lord’s commands. 
We met them at the chapel all smiling, and the 
happy young man said, ‘ Here they are,’ and he had 
brought back a basketful of heathen trophies and 
charms, as the proof of the gospel’s power. I said, 
‘Let us praise God.’ We walked up to the chapel 
and held a thanksgiving service; and what a tide of 
holy feeling rolled over that large congregation when 
we sang, ‘ We praise Thee, O God, we acknowledge 
Thee to be the Lord. Thou art the King of glory,’ 
O Christ. We pray Thee help these Thy servants, 
whom Thou hast redeemed with Thy precious blood. 





Grant them—these heathens now before us—to be 
numbered with Thy saints in glory everlasting.’ Having 
heard his testimony of them and seeing it amply 
—— that they had repented there and then, and 

ad given up their heathenism, and were willing to 
be fighting on the Lord’s side, we dismissed them 
with our blessing.” 


MAHOMEDAN COMPARED WITH CHRISTIAN 
PROPAGANDISM. 


Bishop Crowther, of Sierra Leone, adverting, some 
short time ago, to the fact that Mahomedanism was 
making more converts in Africa than Christianity, 
thus adverted to the reason :— 


“Tf it be said that Mahomedanism makes more 
converts than Christianity does, I say it is true. 
Mahomedanism makes converts because it fds the 
native mind in a state fit to receive its teachings. 
The whole country was heathen some two hundred 
years ago, when Mahomedans made inroads into the 
interior, and through slave wars they made conquests, 
and those who were conquered must become Maho- 
medans, or be sold into foreign slavery. Of the two 
alternatives, certainly it is better to become a Maho- 
medan than to be sold away, and to be transported 
across the Atlantic. In this way converts were made 
by the Mahomedans. When I went to the banks of 
the Niger, I saw Mahomedans opening their schools, 
and men and women went to them. What did they 
go for? To receive scraps of the Koran. When a 
man goes to the market he will go to the priest, and 
ask for success in his trade, and a mother will go and 
ask for prosperity in her household. The Mahome- 
dan priest issues scraps of paper to these people. 
He tells the man who goes to market to tie one of 
these scraps round his neck and he will be successful, 
and he tells the mother who goes to ask for prosperity 
in her household that it shall be well with her. And 
the poor superstitious people receive these papers, 
and when anything happens as was foretold, the child 
becomes a Mahomedan. I was applied to by heathens 
to give them scraps of paper the same as the Maho- 
medan priest did, and I refused. Even some of our 
friends the Europeans would say, ‘ Give them papers, 
it does no harm.’ But I said it does a great deal of 
harm. If I would have given them scraps of paper I 
could have given them scraps of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and have got them to come tome. But these papers 
would have led them into error; and we do not make 
our converts that way. God forbid!” 


CHINESE IMITATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


We have several notices from different quarters of 
the efforts now made by sundry natives of China to 
imitate the weapons and methods of Christianity. 
Mr. Griffith John writes that a dozen years ago, in 
Hankow, the natives began to hold night services for 
public preaching in, certain temples and open spaces 
along the thoroughfares. The preachers, who are 
for the most part undergraduates, receive a small 
stipend for their services. Their text-book is the 
sacred edict, which consists of sixteen moral maxims 
in sixteen sentences of seven words each, written by 
the Emperor Kang-hi, and enlarged by his son. 
The preachers, who are knowing men in their gene- 
ration, intersperse this dry substratum with anecdotes 
and legends from Buddhist and Tannist legends and 
myths. 
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Last summer Mr. John thought it would be right 
to meet this practice with the preaching of the Chris- 
tian gospel, and, having asked for native volunteers, 
seven or eight of his best native converts responded 
to his appeal. At first their efforts were rude and 
raw, but they soon became admirable street preachers. 
The idea has been taken up and carried out at various 
other stations. The audiences are often very large, 
and consist of men who cannot, or who will not, 
attend during the day. Mr. John says he has seen 
men enter the chapels with their minds as black as 
midnight, and leave with a knowledge of some of the 
most vital truths of Christianity. 

A Wesleyan missionary, at present in this country, 
Mr. Piercy, alluded in Exeter Hall to the effort of 
the more learned class of Chinese to copy the methods 
of Christianity :— 

“¢ The literary class of China—and it is not a small 
one, perhaps five out of every hundred—are the leaders 
of the people in everything; it must be so. They 
have watched our work, and watched it closely. We 
thought they stood aloof, that they rarely visited our 
preaching-halls, except on occasions of examinations 
—when the strangers from the provinces would come 
in—but the local literary men stood aloof; they 
seemed unapproachable ; we were apparently unable 
to reach them, although we hoped some of our books 
would get into their hands. It seems now that this 
class has watched us most closely and most steadily. 
The continuous proclamation of foreign doctrines, the 
erection from time to time of new preaching-halls, 
the consolidation of our missionary work, has arrested 
their attention, and has led them to ask themselves, 
* What are we todo?’ They have set to work and 
have begun to compete with us as to who shall guide 
popular opinion, and who shall lead the masses. The 
thought sprang up in the mind of a high official in 
Canton, others of the same class joined him, and they 
resolved to organize a society, and called it, ‘The 
Society of Sustaining Love.’ They set to work 
among the people in the same way that we are work- 
ing, only differing from us in this—that while we 
preach Christ and salvation through Him, they preach 
up Confucius and teach Chinese doctrines. There 
are six of their preaching-halls in Canton; I have 
entered several of them—one of them is half as large 
as this hall—and I have heard men preaching up 
Confucius, his doctrines, and other doctrines found in 
Chinese books. Their preaching is simply of moral 
truth; their code of morals is very high, but their 
practice is very low; it will do no harm to bring out 
the best morality the Chinese had in the past. Hun- 
dreds of people gather into those halls day after day 
to hear those doctrines. Then they have established 
some twenty free schools in different parts of the city, 
filling them with scholars, but not taking one that I 
have heard of from the mission school. They have 
actually condescended to produce books that approach 
our popular style, and those books are multiplied from 
month to month; they are given away gratuitously, 
and also sold and carried about all round. The best 
of all is that, resolved not to be behind a foreigner in 
any one point, they have actually set up a large hos- 
pital, where there are four medical practitioners who 
receive day by day people with all kinds of disarders. 
They are there seeking to heal the sick, and to give 
to their countrymen the benefit of their knowledge. 
We wish them well in so doing; but there is one 
point that they are chary of, having no surgical skill, 
and dreading to touch a human body with a knife, or 





any of those amputating instruments used so largely in 
London, they very wisely leave all such cases to my 
friend Dr. Kerr, the Presbyterian Medical Mission- 
ary.” 


6‘ HEATHEN STREET AND CHRISTIAN STREET.” 

Mr. Morley Punshon in a recent address described 
a village inhabited by American Indians which he 
had seen in Vancouver’s Island, where looking on this 
picture and on that, the eye could see at a glance the 
respective fruits of heathenism and Christianity. 

‘¢ Here he had preached, through an interpreter. It 
was not the most felicitous way of preaching, for it is 
like getting up steam and then applying the breaks. 
He baptized two little Indians who were presented for 
baptism, and at the close of the service explored the 
village. There were two streets called ‘ Heathen’ and 
‘Christian.’ The Heathen Street was close to the 
river, and consisted of a long row of shanties, with a 
door indeed, and a chimney to each, but no windows. 
The door and the chimney formed the only orifices. 
Here five, six, sometimes ten families herded together, 
poor, degraded, misshapen abortions of humanity as 
are to be found on this side of eternity. In ‘ Christian’ 
Street, one saw white cottages in which the institution 
of the family appeared, with something of the indus- 
tries of civilised life, and giving one the idea ofa 
home. Here, then, were the two systems side by side, 
and he wished that some of those who did not believe 
in Christian missions could be set down in that little 
village where they might see these things for them- 
selves. Old fathers of sixty years of age were in 
‘Heathen’ Street ; but their sons were in ‘ Christian” 
Street, and as the gospel continues to be preached, 
there is a little emigration going on by persons passing 
from the former to the latter.. Now, there isno doubt 
that these poor people want civilisation; but, also, 
there is no doubt how they are tohaveit, ‘Idelivered 
unto you first of aii,’ said the apostle, ‘ how Christ 
died.’ It is under the shadow of the Cross that 
glorious results are to be anticipated.” 


IvV.—OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
RELIGION AND BUSINESS. 


Such of our readers as have long memories ‘may 
remember that the first number of the Sunday Maga- 
zine contained an article entitled ‘Beginning the 
Day in a‘Commercial Warehouse.” It gave an ac- 
count of a very admirably conducted business esta- 
blishment in a large town in England, and especially 
of the religious service in which the people connected 
with the establishment, from the head of the firm to 
the youngest apprentice, were in the habit of taking 
part every morning. The writer abstained from men- 
tioning names, not being sure whether the originator 
of the scheme would have liked to have his name 
blazoned abroad in so public a manner as it must 
have been in the first number of a magazine which 
had Dr. Guthrie for its editor. But there is no need 
of such reticence now. A little volume which has 
just reached us conveys the painful intelligence that 
about a year ago this gentleman was taken from the 
scene of his business triumphs, and not less of his 
Christian benevolence. One of his friends—Rev. W. 
Milton—has written a sketch of his life under the 
title Religion and Business—Memorials of Thomas 
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Adams, of Nottingham, Lace Merchant. The ob- 
ject of the little volume is to place on record the facts 
of a life which was eminently fitted to be an example 
to Christian men of business. Mr. Adams, though 
not apparently a very clever man otherwise, had a 
singular turn for merchandise, and from the smallest 
beginnings raised one of the largest and most pros- 
perous commercial establishments in the country. 
But he was chiefly remarkable for combining a Chris- 
tian spirit and aim with all his business arrangements ; 
and this, not in the manner of a fiery or noisy zealot, 
but in the calm, humble, thoughtful spirit of one who 
seeks whether he eats or drinks, or whatsoever he 
does, to do all to the glory of God. 

He was born Feb. 5th, 1807, and through the influ- 
ence of a pious family the seeds of good were sown 
early in his heart. When quite a youth he hada 
curious escapade—being induced to go to France with 
a companion who contrived to get possession of all 
his money, and then left him helpless and penniless. 
This bitter experience served to fix his Christian cha- 
racter. He soon went to Nottingham, began business 
there when very young (1830), and gave expression to 
the merchant’s soul within him in the resolution, “By 
God’s help I will never rest till my sales amount to 
a hundred thousand a year.” He prospered won- 
derfully, and established a great business, endeavour- 
ing to conduct it in thorough consistency with the 
Christian spirit. About 1844 he sustained a terrible 
reverse, which compelled him to reduce all expen- 
diture ard lessen salaries ; but when the crisis passed, 
and things turned out somewhat better than he ex- 
pected, he went to his people and told them he would 
pay them the same as before. At this time the Bishop 
of Lincoln announced that he had received a sum of 
£500 for promoting schools in Nottingham ; no one 
knew who was the donor, nor was it till after Mr. 
Adams’s death that it was known that it was a thank- 
offering from him. Prospering more and more, it 
became necessary for the firm to build new premises. 
The new erection was on a scale, and in a style of 
building unknown previously in the manufacturing 
structures of Nottingham. Now it was that Mr. 
Adams resolved so to build that a part of the premises 
should be set apart for the worship of God. As our 
older readers will remember, a commodious chapel 
formed part of the building. Here for half an hour 
every morning, under the presidency of an excellent 
chaplain, divine service is held. No constraint is 
put on any one to attend, but the great body of the 
workers, most of the clerks, and some of the partners 
are present every morning. The time spent in the 
chapel is, however, counted as part of the time paid 
for by the firm, and of course it is spent in work 
if the people do not come to the chapel. The 
arrangement has gone on very beautifully and with 
the best effect. Mr. Adams himself, whose residence 
was a few miles out of town, used to come regularly 
at eight o’clock, summer and winter, and enjoyed the 
chapel service so much that the day seemed to feel 





differently if at any time it was missed. The chap- 
lain, besides conducting the morning service, has 
classes for the young, visits the sick, and endeavours 
generally to promote the religious welfare of the 
people. It was so evident that the originator of this 
scheme had nothing to gain by it, but was influenced 
solely by regard to the welfare of the people, that no 
feeling of jealousy or suspicion appears ever to have 
crossed the minds of those for whose behalf it was set 
up. On the contrary, the feeling between master and 
people seems always to have been of a peculiarly 
happy kind. On one occasion, when the master was 
pressed by commercial difficulties, many of the people 
signed an address to him, expressing their concern for 
the trying time through which he was passing, their 
gratitude for all the tokens of his kindness they had 
enjoyed, and their great respect for his character. As 
regards the influence of the service on the people, it 
seems to be decidedly favourable ; so far at least as 
outward effects are concerned, it produces a milder 
spirit in their intercourse with each other ; and though 
the sexes are necessarily mixed in the warehouse, the 
moral tone is excellent. 

One likes to know how Mr. Adams acted in mat- 
ters which so often present temptations to men of 
principle in trade. Mr. Milton’s account of him 
showed that in these things, too, his religion ruled. 
For example, an important customer having asked 
him to affix certain labels to the goods sent from the 
warehouse to him, bearing that the bales contained a 
larger number of yards than they really did, Mr. 
Adams (after finding that a subordinate had on his 
own responsibility begun to do so) firmly refused to 
carry out the arrangement ; his customer withdrew his 
order, but after a time returned, and made no new 
attempt to have his views carried out. Mr. Adams 
appears, too, to have acted liberally towards his em- 
ployés. Several of them got a share of the business even 
before it was turned into a limited company ; Mr. Adams 
wisely judging that when they had an interest in the 
prosperity of the business they would exert themselves 
more to promote it, and would guard against the 
waste and negligence by which so great loss is often 
incurred. 

Much is told in this little book of the liberality of 
Mr. Adams, his simple and very affectionate cha- 
racter, his deep interest in his family, and the happi- 
ness and tranquillity of his home. It seems to us that 
rather much is said of Mr. Adams’s relations to the 
Dissenters and the Church. He had been brought 
up among the one, and had cast in his lot with the 
other ; and the change left the traces it often leaves 
in self-made men. It might have been better, per- 
haps, not to dwell on this matter, but to let Mr. Adams 
be remembered simply as a Christian gentleman, who 
eagerly sought the welfare of all connected with him, 
adopted the best’ means he could devise for securing 
it, and endeavoured in all business arrangements to 
honour the precepts of the Master whom he delighted 
to serve. 
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CHARACTERS I’VE MET. 





MET. 


By A RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 


vitt.— PENNY PLAIN” AND FRIEND. 


MONG the gutter | 


merchants of my 
district was a middle- 
aged man, who 
dealt in cheap 
prints, and was 
knownas “ Penny 
Plain.” He made 
his Saturday 
night “ pitch ” in 


the High Street, | 


in front of a 
butcher’s shop, 
the outside“ Buy- 
buy” man of 
which might, in 
the slack inter- 
vals of his own 
business, be often 
seen looking over 
the print-seller’s shoulder as kneeling down 
he displayed his wares. There was nothing 
particularly striking in his appearance, and a 


casual observer would, in all probability, have 
passed him by unnoticed, seeing that he was 
lacking in those amusing characteristics which 
chiefly make it worth while—if it is worth 
while at all—to become one of a gutter mer- 


chants audience. But to one who like my- 
self was used to reading between the lines in 
such matters, his very negative qualities made 
him an object of interest, and that on other 
grounds beside those of mere contrast. As 
a gutter merchant he was evidently mot 
native, and to the manner born. He could 
not “ patter ;” his bearing, mstead of being 
swaggering and self-assured, was timid and 
retiring, and the few words in which he re- 
commended his goods to those whom the 
display of them drew round him, showed him 
to be a man of some education. He was 
thin and rather frail of frame, his countenance 
had a careworn expression, and altogether it 
would have been palpable at a glance, to one 
accustomed to judge in such things, that he 
had come down in the world, and that his 
downward path had been a very thorny 
one. 

Without knowing him, or what his story 
might be, I pitied him, and one day when I 
was having some conversation with an old 
gutter merchant, who knew most of the 
others in the district, I asked,— 

III- ws, 


| “Who is that picture-seller who pitches 1n | 
front of S ’s shop?” 
“Oh, yer means Penny Plain,” answered 
| the old fellow. ‘I dunno who he is, and I | 
dunno any one as does, ’ceptin’ it’s Jim | 
| Burns, and if he knows he keeps it to hisself. | 
| They seem to be fast friends, and to under- | 
| stand each other, which it’s rather a rum | 
| Start, for you’d hardly think they’d make a 
| pair, Penny being so quiet and back’ard, and 
| Jim being all cheek and patter, and go-a-head- 
| ness.” 
| I made some commonplace remark about 
| difference of disposition often being a ground 
| of friendship, and then the subject dropped ; 
and it was not until some three months after- 
wards that I again attempted to gratify my wish 
to learn something of the history of the poor 
printseller. At that time I chanced to meet the 
Jim Burns mentioned above. He, too, was a 
gutter merchant, but he was also the manu- 
facturer of the braces and belts which consti- 
tuted his selling stock in trade, and was 
moreover held to be one of the most know- 
ing and well-to-do of the fraternity. He was 
about five or six and thirty years of .age, 
smartly built, good-looking, and—according 
to his notions on the subject of dress—neatly 
attired in a tight-fitting suit, consisting of a 
hairy cap, sleeved waistcoat to match, and 
woollen cord continuations. Meeting him 
reminded me of the other man, and after we 
had exchanged salutations, I said,— 

“Let me see, Jim, Penny Plain and you 
are very friendly, arn’t you ?” 

“Yes,” he answered ; “in fact, we pretty 
well pal in together. We pitches next to 
each other, lodges in the same house, werry 
often takes our meals together, and talks over 
our good or bad luck, and things in general ; 
and though I says it, as perhaps shouldn’t 
—bein’ one in the swim—neither on us 
would see the other want while we’d a 
copper in our pocket or a crust in the cup- 
board.” 

“T asked you,” I said, “because I often 
notice him, and often wonder who he is, or 
what he has been; for it is easy to see he 
hasn’t always been what he is now.” 

“ Well, there’s no tax on wondering in, this 
free country,” said Mr. Burns, smilingly but 
drily. 

“Nor on asking a question either,” I re- 
torted. “So is it a fair question to ask you 
what he has been, supposing you know ?” 
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“ Oh I know fast enough,” he said, in a 
parenthetical tone, “but whether I should 
tell any one else is up another street. You 
don’t need to be able to see through a brick 
wall to tell as he’s been misfort’nate, and has 
seen better days; and sich-like don’t always 
care about them as they’re a living among in 
wuss days knowing how them days come 
upon ’em—’specially, if like poor Penny, 
they ain’t hard-faced and don’t-carish. If 
anybody else hereabout had asked me who 
he was, I would have told ’em, and in a 
very no-two-ways-about-it style, that it weren’t 
a fair question. But suckumstances alter 
cases, as the sayin’ is; you don’t ask just for 
curiosity, or to blab it about.” 

He looked at me questioningly as he 
spoke, and responding to the look, I answered 
that I should certainly not blab about any- 
thing that was told to me in confidence, and 
that I had merely spoken from feeling 4 sym- 
pathetic interest in his friend. 

“ Well, that was what I thought,” he said, 
“and so I don’t think Penny would object to 
me telling yer about him. Yer see him 
and me is as good pals as we can be, but all 
the same he’s been edicated and I ain’t, and 
there’s times, I know, when it would do him 
good—cheer him up, and open his heart a 
bit—if there was another edicated person he 
could speak to in a friendly way. So hoping 
that it may help to bring you together, and 
perhaps be the means of doing Penny a good 
turn, I'll tell you his story, and, mind you, I 
can warrent it gospel true, for I know the 
worst part on it on my own hook, indepen- 
dent of his telling me. 

“T dessay from you having took stock of 
him, and seeing how shy I fought of speaking 
about him just now, you'll have put it down 
as his is a case of character lost—and so it 
is. When I first know’d him he was a num- 
ber of cuts above me in the world. He was 
a counter-clerk in a warehouse where most of 
the gutter men in my line used to buy their 
leathers from ; and he was a bit of a favourite 
with us, for he was a pertic’lar quiet-going 
sort of a chap, and had always a friendly 
word or nod for us, which was more than the 
rest of ’em had ; for, like a good many other 
people, they seemed to think as how civility 
were too precious to be wasted on poor 
people, though there ain’t a greater mistake 
out, for there’s none as it ’ll go further with. 
But that ain’t the pint jest now. One day I 
goes to the warehouse, and one of the other 
fellers coming to serve me, I asks, ‘ Where’s 
?’ naming Penny by his propername, and 
meaning as how I’d rather be served by him. 
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“Oh, he’s got another place,’ says the 
feller, with a snigger. 

**¢ Oh,’ says I, not tumbling to his mean- 
ing, ‘ well I hope it’s a good one.’ 

“¢QOh, a werry good one,’ says he, snig- 
gering again; ‘’tis one of them ere places 
where there are servants in livery to wait on 
you, and they are that fond of you that they 
won't let you out of their sight, and lock 
you up at night as carefully as if you were so 
much cash,’ 

“I tumbled to his meaning fast enough 
that time, and I felt as if I would have liked 
to have floored him for his sniggering ; but I 
kept my temper and asked, ‘What was he 
took for?’ ‘For doing a little bit o’ cooking 
on his own account,’ says he ; and then, see- 
ing as how I didn’t understand his lingo— 
any more than I dessay he'd have understood 
mine—he told me plain that he had been 
took on the charge of embezzling his em- 
ployer’s money to the tune of twenty pound 
odd. He was tried for it, and got six months, 
but, more’s the pity for him, pore chap, it 
turned out to be a case of six months for 
life. 

*¢ Six months for life !’ I echoed. 

“* Ah, I see, you don’t tumble now,’ he 
said; ‘when yer says as a feller’as had so 
many months or years for life, yer means that 
though his sentence is only for that length of 
time in prison it ruins him for life. There's 
many when they.come out of prison for doing 
tune for a first offence finds friends—and 
God bless all such friends, say I—ready to 
take them by the hand, and give them another 
start in life, and they, making good use of 
the start, and letting what has passed be a 
caution to them, get on in the world again, 
and then the world forgets or forgives their 
slip, and they hold their head as high as any, 
which it’s right that they should, when they’ve 
suffered for what they’ve done, and repented 
of it. But there’s others that, though they 
both suffer and repent, the world don’t for- 
give, or, at any rate, don’t give another chance 
to. They either haven't got friends, or only 
sich fair-weather sort asl cold shoulder a 
man that’s been in trouble, and for a feller 
without friends, and without money, and wot 
is the blackest of all black marks, /ad-bird, 
agen his character, there’s generally only two 
things open—either to take to bad ways, or 
to come down and down as poor Penny ’as 
done.’ 

“There is a good deal of truth in what 
you say, Burns,” I remarked.on his making a 
pause; “but people should remember all 
that when they are tempted to be dishonest.” 
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“TI know’d you'd say that,” he answered, | 
“and it’s right enough as far as that goes. 
People shau/d think of all that when they are 
tempted to be dishonest, as you say, and I | 
dare say some on ’em does ; only they think | 
at the same time that //ey are too clever to | 
be found out, and them’s the sort as mostly | 
goes to the bad altogether when they once | 
make a start, for yer worst of rogues is the 
one that fancies hisself, and as thinks it’s the | 
being found out in it, and not the roguery | 
itself, as is the thing to be ashamed on. But | 
there’s others as don’t think of consekenses | 
at the time, ’cos their mind is that full of | 
what’s druv ’em to it that it ain’t got room 
for anything else, and so it was with Penny. 
I don’t say that such shouldn't be punished, | 
but I do say that when a man that’s gone | 
wrong once chooses to come down as Penny’s | 
done, rather than go wrong again, he has | 
good in him, arter all, let who will think 
what they will on him. But there, I’m a 
argufying and preaching—I suppose it’s the | 
way with us fellers as are always pattering—in- 
stead of getting along with my story. How- 
ever, here goes fora straightrunnow. It was 
about four years arter I’d heared on Penny— 
though, in course, he worn’t Penny then— 
getting into trouble, when one night, when I 
was on a rather favourite gutter pitch in 
another district, I see a lot of the fellers a 
chaffing and bustling a new-comer as had 
come to try his luck with a little tray of 
stationery. He was a quiet, timid, broken- 
down looking chap; and seeing that they 
were getting, as I considered, too rough with | 
him, I interfered, and took him to stand | 
beside me; and when I got a fair look at | 
him his face struck me directly as being one | 
I ought to know. I couldn’t recollect it 
though, and so arter a while I asks him, 
‘ Haven’t I seen you somewhere before ?’ 
and he answered me in a shamefaced way, 
and in a voice hardly above a whisper, ‘I 
believe you have; I used to be in ’s 
warehouse, and I think you were one of the | 
men that used to come there for leathers.’ 
‘Right you are,’ I said; ‘you're Mr. ; 
and sorry I am to see you like this; and 
werry sorry I wos when I heard of yer getting 
into trouble.’ I could see his heart was full 
at the mention of what was past, and so, to 
turn it off, I asked, ‘What was the other 
fellers on to you about just now?’ ‘To pay 
a footing,’ he answered me; ‘they tell me 
it is the rule for new-comers to do so, and I 
would pay if I had it; but I do assure you 
I stand here penniless, homeless, and friend- 
less. Since my first wrong-doing I have tried 














very hard to earn a honest living, but every- 
thing has gone against me; and if this last 
humble attempt fail me, as far more promis- 
ing-looking things have done, I cannot see 
that there is aught else for me—God help me! 
—but to lie down and die !’” 

“ He was certainly to be pitied, then, what- 
ever his past faults might have been,” I said, 
as the brace-seller again came to a pause in 
his story. 

“ You'd a said so if you’d a seen him that 
there night,” remarked Mr. Burns emphati- 
cally.” Tm a telling you what he said to 
me all straight for’ard, but he had to tell it 
to me a few words at a time between the 
spells of me pattering or serving a customer ; 
and his voice was that chokey and _heart- 
broken, and he looked so ill, and humble, 
and hungry, that I couldn’t help feeling cut 
up when I thought of how he had come down 
from the smart young feller he was when I 
first know’d him. But of course the cheer-up 


style was the one to speak to him in, poor | 


chap, and so that was the style I put on with 
him. ‘Well, the luck has been agen yer in 
the fight,’ I says, ‘there’s no denying that, 
but, arter all, you mustn’t think too much of 
a knock-down blow or two—mustn’t be too 
down-hearted, ye know, as the song says :— 


* There’s many a dark and cloudy morning 
Turns out to be a sunshiny day.’ 


‘Hope on, hope ever,’ that’s the motter to 
take, and it'll help yer along wonderfully. 
Going down Luck Lane és heart-breaking 
work, we know. It’s a hard road, and though 
there’s so many always a travellin’ it, a lonely 
‘un too, for them as you meet going up it 
take the other side and pass yer in the don’t- 
know-yer, touch-me-not style, and them as 
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yer overtake have generally as much trouble | 
of their own as takes up all their time and | 


attention—though for all that they’re more 
likely than the up passengers to give youa 
lift if they see you reg’lar dead beat. 
arter all, what of all that,’ ses you to yer self, 
‘it aint a laughing road certainly, but cryin’ 


‘ But, | 


won’t mend it; I’ve surwived all the roughen | 


of the journey so far, and as judging by the 
look of things I can’t get much furder down, 


I must be near the up turning.’ This seemed | 
to put him in heart a bit, for brightenin’ up: | 
he says, ‘Well, my lane has been a long | 


one, and a thorny one, but it looks as if I 
had come to a turn in it when I unex- 
pectedly meet so kind a friend-in-need as. 
ou.’ 

“¢ Well, in course, I hope our meeting may 
be a good sign,’ ses I, ‘ but as to the rest it 
ain’t worth mentioning, it’s more a case.of 
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bein’ willin’ to help you than bein’ able ; but | 


I know by your style when you was in the 
warehouse as how you'd be one to help a 
feller over a stile if it was in your power, and 
if I can help you over this ere stile in your 
lane as we may say, I will. TI’ll make it all 


right with the other chaps about the footing. | 


They’re a roughish lot, and a good many on 
‘em is too fond on the drink to be, very par- 
ticular as to how they get it; but take ’em all 
through, they ain’t a really bad lot, and they 
know too well what it is to be poor themselves 
to be down on another for being poor. They 
know I’m square, and when I tell ’em as it’s 
not won’t but can’t with you, they'll be all 
right; and as to lying down to die, you mustn’t 
think of anything of that kind if you don’t 
happen to sell to-night, or for that part of it 
if you do—for you must keep your stock 
money together. You shall come home with 
me, it ain’t much that’s in my power, but I can 
give you shelter, and share a crust with you 
for a week or two till you have time to turn 
yourself round.’ He wasn’t for coming, but I 
meant what I said and made him, and having 
him with me I was able to put him up to the 
wrinkles of the trade. It was me as put him 
up to starting with the prints, which there is 
a living—such as it is—to be got out of them, 
while there ain’t out of stationery.” 

“ And why not out of stationery in par- 
ticular?” I asked, prompted to put the ques- 
tion from the decisive tone in which he made 
his concluding observation. 

“Why!” he exclaimed, as if surprised to 
find that I should consider it necessary to ask 
such a question. “ Well, I'll tell you. Writ- 
ing paper has come to be that cheap that 
those as has anything like regular use for it 
generally keeps a stock on hand and buys in 
the regular shops. Them as are so poor that 
they'd buy it in ha’porths or pen’orths— 
street quantities—are the sort as has very 
little writing to do, and what little they do 
have mostly turns up unexpected. Then 
when they’ve got their letter to write, or to 
get wrote for them, they can pop out to the 
nearest hucksters, and get the ha’porth of 
paper that’s enough to serve their turn. So 
it’s come about that stationery is about done 
up as a street-selling trade. Besides, us 
gutter-men are down on it. We earns our 
livin’, workin’ a good deal harder for it than 
most people would think, and the stationery 
has been took hold of by the cadgers and the 
sneakingest sort on ’em ; the sort as gets into 
yer house as if they’d come on some particular 
business, pitches yer a long yarn (which its 
lies from beginning to end—just so much 





patter, as yer may say) about their being 
highly respectable people, but misfortunate 
through ill health, or being security for a friend, 
or summat of that sort. Them and their wife 
(or their sick husband if it’s a woman as is 
performing) and their dear children are starv- 
ing, and though at one time they had never 
thought they could come to anything like this, 
and are that ashamed that they scarcely know 
how to look at you, they must do something 
—and all of a sudden they whip out a little 
packet of stationery or a few boxes of matches 
and ask you to buy ; though it’s give that they 
mean ; and many do give, being surprised.” 

Mr. Burns gave this explanation with a 
heartiness of contempt that was wholesome, 
though somewhat laughable to witness. 

After waiting a minute for him to cool 
down, I asked,— 

“Who are the people now that buy prints 
from such dealers as your friend Penny?” 

“Oh, different sorts, about as many sorts of 
people as there are sorts of picters, in fact it’s 
a kind of give and take atween ’em, for the 
picters sort out the people, as the people sort 
out the picters. ‘The Sailor Boy’s Fare- 
well,’ and ‘The Soldier’s Return,’ and sich- 
like draw the old folk, cos, yer see, there’s 
some on ’em as has sons sailorin’ or soldierin’, 
and they’re good customers too for ‘The 
Wreck of the So-and-So,’ or the ‘Battle of 
So-and-So,’ or the ‘ Launch of the Life-Boat.’ 
The young married people they go in for ‘ The 
Angel’s Whisper,’ ‘Gone,’—the picter of the 
young motherstanding beside the empty cradle, 
and any others with mothers and babies, babies 
being most run upon. The go-to-meetingers 
are the best customers for Scripture pieces, 
though others buy ’em ; portraits sells to all 
sorts, and so do landscapes pretty well, the 
highest coloured ’uns going the best, being 
wanted to warm up the walls. The sporting 
ones, ‘The Champion Sculler,’ ‘The Winner 
of the Derby,’ and the like, they goes to young 
fellers ; and the ‘ Characters’—though they’ve 
nearly died out now, and no particlar bad 
job—are took up by boys and girls as is stage 
struck, and’ fancy it ’ud be fine to be the 
character.” 

“ You mean the little prints of ‘Mr. Jones 
as the Pirate Chief;’ ‘Miss Smith as the 
Pirate’s Bride,’ and that sort of thing?” I 
said questioningly. 

“Yes, them’s ’um ; they were pretty well a 
business in themselves at one time. You 
got an umbrella, opened it, turned it upside 
down, put yer stock in it, and let yer buyers 
pick ’em out all at the same price, a penny 
plain and twopence coloured. It was over 
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them that Penny got his name; they were 
rather a go when he first took to the business, 
but after a little while he gave ’em up of his 
own accord, cos he come to think as how 
they did harm to the youngsters. He was 
right, too, yer picters, and yer books—and 
specially yer books—about yer Pirates of the 
Deep, and Jack Sheppards, and Dashing 
Highwaymen, and sich like, do a wonderful 
lot of harm. ‘They’re the right out ruination 
of scores of boys, makin’ good ’uns—or 
what might a been good ’uns—bad, and bad 
’uns worse. If I had a boy and was to catch 
him a reading of any sich stuff, I’d give him 
sich a quiltin’ as I’d lay odds ’ud make him 
fight shy of dashing highwaymen ; it would 
be doing him a kindness, though in course 
he wouldn’t think so. Sich reading is at the 
bottom of many a case of snatching and till 
robbery. Bless yer, the young roughs and 
snatchers swear by ’em.” 

“ But there are not many of that sort who 
can read?” I said. 

“ There ain’t ; more’s the pity—in a gene- 
ral way, I mean, and not as to these ere 
books—but here and there is one as can read, 
and the others get him to read out to ’em. 
Many a time I’ve seen a dozen or more on 
’em, all ears, round one as was readin’, just 
like a school, as yer may say, but a lot more 
attentive than they would be in any school, 
and yer may take my word for it they don’t 
hear about a lot of high-flyin’ robbers, as is 
always livin’ in clover and doing the grand, 
and never been took, without its telling a 
tale on ’em. I’m no scolard myself. I can 
hardly tell a big B from a barn door, as the 
sayen is, and I wouldn’t be such a fool as to 
set up to talk about books in a general way ; 
but, for all that, I’ve nous enough to know 
that them as writes sich books must know 
fast enough what harm they are likely to do, 
and I tell yer candid, it wouldn’t be good for 
their ’ealth if I had the settlin’ of accounts 
with ’em. I'd ‘ Lifeon the Road’’em! Id 
give him a turn of life on the mill; that’s 
what ’ud suit ¢ieir complaint, and it’s what 
they’ve brought many a youngster to. Them’s 
my sentiments on that point, that’s the figer 
I reckon such books—and them as write ’em 
—up at; and I'll back it to be a correct 
figer too, one as no feller can take change 
out of, let him count as he likes, or argufy, or 
twist as he will.” 

Penny’s friend speaks with a warmth that, 
in his concluding sentences, rises to some- 
thing very like a challenge, and so I answer 
that I am not in the least disposed to dispute 
the accuracy of his reckoning up; that, on 





the contrary, I fully agree with him as to the 
evil wrought by the kind of works of which 
he speaks; but on the other hand, I add, he 
should remember that much good results 
from the reading of good books. 

“‘In course there does,” answered Mr. 
Burns heartily. “I ain’t one of the sort as 
cries down learning cos I ain’t got any 
myself, or as Says readin’ is no use cos I 
happen to see as a feller as can read is no 
better off than me as can’t. Penny, he’s a 
great hand for reading when he can pick up 
a book cheap, which he can do nows and 
thens, and I goes him shares in some on ’em, 
for you see he reads out to me, and many a 
pleasant hour we’ve had in that way, which 
was a treat I never had till we come together. 
I should say there wasn’t many bits of the 
Bible we hadn’t had over, and some on ’em 
a good many times; and we’ve been right 
through ‘Captain Cook’s Voyages,’ and the 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and a ‘ History of Eng- 
land,’ and some others as I don’t remember 
the names on just at the minute, and now 
we're a-going through the ‘ Life of Columbus.’ 
Talk of yer ‘ Rovers of the Deep!’ If boys 
must read about Rovers, that’s the sort for 
‘em, not yer thievin’, murderin’, skull-and- 
cross-bones sort, which I suppose there ain’t 
none in real life now; and which I tell yer 
plain again, there shouldn’t be sham ones in 
books for boys to read about if I had my 
w2 a 
“ Then I wish you had your way,” I said, 
smiling ; “ but in the meantime we're wander- 
ing away from your friend—what more of 
him ?” 

“Well, not much more,” answered Burns, 
“at least, not for me to tell. That was how 
we came to pal in together, and arter we 
were pals he told me how he was druv to go 
wrong over his master’s money; but that 
part of the story I'll leave him to tell you 
hisself—that is if he likes Zo tell it. Any- 
ways, I would like you to drop in on him 
nows and thens. You see, he don’t take up 
with the other gutter men—not from bein’ 
proud, but from bein’ backward, and feelin’ 
broke down—and so he’s a sort of lonely, 
and, as I said afore, I know he’d be pleased 
to have a bit of talk with an edicated 
person.” 

“Very well, then,” I said, “I shall give 
him a call some day when I am in his neigh- 
bourhood.” 

Some five or six weeks had elapséd, how- 
ever, without me having made the promised 
visit, when one morning, as I was passing 
into the district dispensary, I met the brace- 
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seller coming out of it with a bottle of antl: 
cine in his hand. 

“‘ Morning, sir,” he said, stopping me, and 
without giving me time to return his saluta- 
tion he went on, “yer ain’t dropped z# at 
our crib yet.” 

I thought I detected a tone of reproach in 
his voice, and so I answered apologetically— 

““Well, I haven’t, though after your kind 
invitation I ought to have done so. The 
fact is, I have not chanced to be down your 
way, and there being no special reason.” 

“ Well, there’s a bit of a special reason, as 
you may call it, now,” interrupted Burns ; 
“poor Penny he’s on his back with the ague, 
and’ he’s werry dull and down in the mouth, 
and ‘Tl stand all the cheering up he can get.” 

“Tl come at once,” I said, “I’m only 
going in here, and then I'll follow you down.” 

“ That’s yer sort, sir!” he exclaimed. “ Vl 


} go on ahead and tell him.” 


Half an hour later I was in the room which | 


served as the joint home of the two gutter | 


merchants. It was a small room and a poor 
one, but had still’ a better air than many such 
rooms that I was in the habit of going into, 
Tt was cleaner and’ fresher, and was by com 
parison tolerably well furnished. ‘There were 


| only two chairs in the room, but they were 


complete as to their spars and legs, and more- 
over gave evidence of the habitual expendi- 
ture upon them of a little furniture polish and 
The little deal table had 
not got the “ rickets,” and was well scrubbed, 


| and the walls were enlivened by a number 


of pictures that had at various times been 
selected from Penny’s stock, and cheaply 
A couple of chair bedsteads com- 
pleted the furnishing of the room, and on one 
of these the sick printseller was lying, while 
m the other, done up in its chair form, his 
friend and nurse sat beside him. He had 
been prepared for my coming, and quietly 
answered my inquiries as to the state of his 
health. It was easy to perceive that he was 
ff in mind as well as body ; was anxious, and 
nervous, and overwrought ; and I was: there- 
fore pleased to see, when I came to read to 
him, that he was gradually soothed—that he 
understood and felt the comfort and consola- 
tion of the words of love and promise. 

“ Ah, that’s better!” exclaimed Burns, pat- 
ting him gently on the shoulder; “when I 
see the cloud a-lifting off yer face 1 don’t 
mind. You hear again now, ‘ Yet have I not 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging bread.’ Here it’s read to you, and 
you've read it to me many a time, and yet 
you don’t act up to it, but go getting down- 








eet’ aaa worrying yourself about what yer 
to do: There ain’t no occasion for it ; there's 
always corn in Egypt, and while I’ve got a 
loaf you’ve got bread.” 

“You are very kind, Jim, 
in a low but earnest tone. 

“ Not at all, old chap,” answered Jim, “I’m 
only a doing for you what I know you’d do 
for me, if it was tother way about, and what 
it’s only right either of us should do for the 
other. Ours is a give-and-take palship. Ain’t 
you read to me, and give me all sorts of good 
advice, and ain’t you been such a chum to 
me as has made me care more to stay at 
home—when not out on business—than' to 
go spending best part of my time and money 
in public-houses, as I used to do afore we 
comed to pal together? It’s on’y like live and 
let live atween you and me;” and here Mr. 
Burns suddenly broke out with a snatch of a 
song, which he afterwards explained to’ me 
was a very popular one among poor people, 
and the words of which ran— 


» 


the other said 


** Nay to live and let live be the end of our being 
Man to his fellow should ever be kind ; 
All men are equal before the All-Seeing, 
And nature is weak and fortune is blind. 


“ To even a foe in distress be a brother, 

; Ss sweet to’ forget and forgive ; 

Do good when you can, be kind to each other, 
For nature's best law is to live and let live.” 





There was a sincerity and heartiness in 
Burns’s attempts to console his friend which 
were not to be resisted, and we soon had 
Penny in a much more cheerful frame of 
mind than he had been in when PF arrived. 
There is no need to record here our further 
conversation until it reached the point at 
which Burns led up to its inducing his friend 
to tell what of his life’s story Jim himself had 
left untold. 

“¥ do not tell it,’ the printseller began, 
“to justify my act, for it is not to be justified, 
nor even to excuse myself, though I can 
honestly say that I believe if I heard it of 
another I should think it had something of 
excuse for him in it. I tell it rather as a 
proof that out of evil only evil can come. 
My parents were small shopkeepers in a quiet 
country town, and they educated me fairly 
weil for their rank im life. I was sent regu- 
larly to day and Sunday school, and chapel, 
and was well cared for, and had a good 
example set me at home. When I was about 
fourteen I went into an office, but as by the 
time I was one-and-twenty my wages were 
only a pound a week, and I couldn’t get a 
better place in my native town, I resolved to 
go to London to seek my fortune, as the 
phrase runs, but, as you know, I found not 
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my fortune but my fall; and yet I came 
much better provided than many who have 
made’ their fortune are said to have been. I 
didn’t come on a hay-cart. with only half-a 
crown in my pocket, or anything of that sort ; 
I was in my degree well supplied with clothes, 
money, and letters of introduction and recom- 
mendation, and before a week had gone by I 
had got a situation in the warehouse where 
Jim here first knew me, starting with sixty 
pounds a year and board and lodging. I 
stood what are usually considered the tempta- 
tions of London unscathed. I was a tee- 
totaller, never went to places of amusement, 


spent best part of my Sundays at a place of 


worship, and most of my evenings out at a 
literary Institution. I was almost alone among 
my fellows in leading so regular a life, and I 


prided myself upon it in self-righteousness of 


spirit ; but the time of my humbling was at 
hand, At the chapel I went to I used to see 
a mother and daughter who had every ap- 
pearance of having seen better days. The 
mother looked very frail and careworn, and 
the daughter, too, was delicate, but she was 
very pretty, and, in a word, I fell in love 
with her. I obtained an introduction to 
them, but it was some time before they would 
let me accompany them home ; when they 
did, I fownd that they were entirely de- 
pendent upon their own exertions, and earned 
a living—if a living it could be called—as 
needlewomen.” 

“Yer may well say, ‘if living it may be 
called !’” broke in Jim Burns. 

“ The mother,” Burns went on, addressing 
me, “ was.a shirt hand, working for a sweater 
—you know pretty well what that is—and 
the daughter she was a ‘hand’ at a West-end 
milliner’s ; and we,pretty well know what that 
is. Ashilling a day and a tea—and, gene- 
rally speaking, not even a good tea, but stale 
bread-and-scrape and washy tea—for working 
pretty nigh all the hours that God sends, and 
that in a room where the hands are packed 
that close as the air they breathe is poisonous. 
It’s a life as a very few years of will make a 


girl an old woman in constitution afore she’s | 
a young ’un in years, and as goes a long step | 


"em a 
but there, 


towards accounting for so many on 
goit ig the bad road they do; # 





* The kind-he — Seni rather hot-headed gutter 
merchant was referring to a time anterior to the passing of 
the Workshop Act. But that act, though it has undoubte dly 
lessened the evil of long hours among dressmakers’ and 
milliners’ hands, has not eradicated it. In the p f the 
London season, ‘employers will still keep their hands t work 
for sixteen or eighteen hours at a stretch, “‘ chancing it” as 
to being ‘‘ dropped on”’ or informed ag gainst. The chances 
are probably fully fifty to one in their favour, while if they do 
go against them, the fine—for a first offence, at least—would 
probably not amount to a tithe of the profit realised on the 
orders got through by keeping the hands the extra hours. 








I’m a-blocking the way with my pattering, 
so ‘go on with yer barrow,’ as we say in the 
streets.” 

“Well, without wishing to blame any one 
in saying it,” Penny resumed, “I must say 
that their lot was a very hard one. They 
had to work killingly-long hours to earn a 
very poor living indeed, and any one could 
see at a glance that it was breaking down 
their health. In the winter after I made 
their acquaintance the mother died, and grief 
for this loss helped to further break down 
the daughter’s. already delicate health. In 
the followmg summer I could see that the 
work of the busy season was killing her inch 
by inch.; and, hoping and meaning to save 
her from such a life of cruel toil, and to give 
her something like a comfortable home, I 
urged her to marry me without further delay 
—and she did, poor girl, unhappily for herself.” 

He had evidently spoken throughout under 
a strong effort of self-restraint, but at this 
point his voice failed him, whereupon Jim 
Burns struck in,— 

“ Don’t you take on, matey; you meant 
well, and. thougly I never know’d your wife, 
I'll be bound to say she didn’t blame you or 
think hardly of you.” 

“No, poor child—for I always think of 
her as the little more than child she was 
when I first knew her—sfe didn’t reproach 
me,” answered the other, sadly; “ but that 
was her goodness, not my deserving. She 
was more inclined to accuse herself than me, 
and the sorrow that hastened her end: was 
for me, not herseli; and 1 know that she 
died blessing me.” 

Again his voice was choked by emotion ; 
and seeing this, Burns gently said,— 

“There now, I see you're cut up, and I 
don’t wonder at it, and I’d think less of yer, 
if it wasn’t so. But don’t you distress your- 
self, I’ll tell the rest, eh ?” 

The other nodded, and thus commissioned, 
Jim took up the discourse in his own style. 

“There ain’t much more to tell, sir,” he 
began; “and I dessay you could make a 
good broad guess as to what it comes to. 
What Penny’s wife had gone through in the 
needle-driving line afore she was his wife had 
done for her what it does for hundreds and 
hundreds—thrown her into consumption. 
I ain’t one as goes to the length of saying 
that ladies wouldn’t care if they did actually 
know that hands were worked to death; but 
it’s a pity they can’t see the bloom of a poor 
girl’s life on their bonnets as well as the 
bloom of the artificial flowers, which the life 
bloom is very often there, as yer may say 
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like, for in course I only mean so to speak. | 
Well, the wife was ill, and getting worse, and | 
my pal here wasn’t the one to see any one he 

loved suffering without getting what help he 

could for them. So he called in a doctor, 

and the doctor he ordered all sorts of things | 
that cost money ; and, to make short of a long 
story, he got reg’lar in a corner for cash at a 
time when things was ordered for his wife as 
only cash could get, and losing his head, as 
you may say, with his troubles, he took his 
master’s money, and in such a random style, 
that two or three days arter he was found out, 
and, as I told you afore, he got six months. 
It was a life sentence for him, and a death- 
blow for the pretty, delicate young wife. When 
he come out she was in her quiet grave, free 
from all trouble, and he was alone in the 
world, a broken man. ‘Them as had know’d 
him cold-shouldered him, cos the jail-stain 
was on him; and so he came down in the 
world till he was as low as I told you he was 
when I met him again. We've been pals 
ever since—and it’s a goodish few years now 
—and a kinder-hearted pal there couldn’t be. 
There’s on’y me among them as knows him 
now, as is aware of who and what he has 
been, and whoever else might be down on 
him if they knew as much, I am proud to take 
his hand—as I do now, and with a warm 
heart, though I say it—and call him friend ; 
and, meanin’ no offence, I wouldn’t give 
much for the man that, knowing what he has 
gone through, wouldn’t take his hand.” 

“IT am not that man,” I said ; “I shall be 
very happy to take either his hand or yours ; 
for, meaning no flattery—as you meant no 
offence—you are a real good fellow.” 

“Well, as to that,” answered Burns, ‘‘ I 
suppose I’m not as good a feller as you would 
like to see me, or as my mate here has tried 
to make of me; but, for all that, 1 do hope 
that I have got the heart that can feel for 
another, and I try to act up to the command- 








ment to love our neighbours as ourselves.” 


After a little further discourse of a more | 
general character, I left the two friends, | 


Burns being evidertly delighted to find his 
comrade and me getting on nicely together, 


and to see the printseller, as he expressed it, | 


“ coming out of his shell,” by conversing with 
me freely and confidently. In the course of 
a week o1 two the printseller recovered his 
health, and returned to his humble business ; 


and from that time I was pretty reguiar in | 


my visits to him and his friend. When I 
had known the latter a little more than a 
year, I had an opportunity of recommending 


aman as an assistant store-clerk in a large | 


manufactory, and I spoke to him about it. 
But, while thanking me even with tears in 
his eyes, he declined my offer to try and 
obtain the situation for him. It would be 
like starting life afresh again, he said, and 
though I might think him weak for saying. 
so, he felt unequal to the task of taking up a 
new occupation, forming new habits, and 
severing old ties. Moreover, he continued, 
he had come to realise in a very practical 
and literal manner that 


“ Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 


In his present humble calling he could ear 
enough to provide himself with what he had 
now come to regard as a sufficiency of food 
and clothing, and the true and tried friend- 
ship and companionship of Jim Burns was a 
great stay to him. If “poor and content 
was rich enough,” he was rich enough in this. 
world’s goods, and could as well in his pre- 
sent position as any other so live, as with 
God’s help to fit himself for the other and 
better world beyond. 

So the two strangely-thrown-together gut- 
ter merchants remained united, and though 
by no means a solitary instance in my 
experience, they were a striking one of 


brotherly love abounding among the poor | 


and needy. 


HYMNS OF HOPE. — 


WRITTEN BY A CHILD OF NINE YEARS, CONVALESCENT, IN THE COUNTRY. 


I. 
ESUS, when His mother said, 
“Do this, child,” at once obeyed, 
Little children He will blame, 
If they do not now the same. 


And He once was crucified— 

To please his Father,—so He died ; 
Thus He would salvation bring, 
And be our Holy Priest and King. i 





II. 
Lord, lead a little child, 
And teach him how to pray, 
And ask thee for a spirit mild, 
To praise thee all the day. 


I am a senseless child, 
And knew not how to love, 
But thou wilt make me mild, 
And teach me from above. 
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Ill. The winds may blow, the torrents roar, 
The Lord my guide and shepherd is, By faith in Him I bide, 
And He will lead me still And know that He prepares for me 
Past many a soft and flowery mead, | A dwelling Him beside. 
And many a sparkling rill. 
And if should chance the storm to come, ’Tis where the sunshine never dies, — 
A shelter He will yield,— The bright flowers never fade, 
The leafy screen above will raise, On Him I, therefore, fix my eyes, 
Amid the barren field. | And ne’er shall be afraid. 
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IV. 


Jesus holy, 
Save and guide me, 
Thou art lowly, 
Stay beside me, 
Keep me in the heavenly way. 


From morn to night 
I go astray ; 
Do thou make light 
About my way, 
And hold me up from day to day. 


M. M. J. 
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GOD’S JOY IN 


HIS PEOPLE. 


By THE Late THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D: 


“ The Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear Him, in those that hope in his merey;””"—Psawm cxivii. 1. 


A HEATHEN sage was asked what was | 
the most important subject of study. | 
“ Know thyself,”—-was his reply ; and, echo | 
of that old wise saying, the poet has sung | 
how “the proper study of mankind is man.” 
Let this be granted. Yet surely it is of 
higher importance still, that we have a right 
understanding of God. On this, turns a 
right knowledge of man ;—of ourselves, of | 
our position, of our prospects, of the way | 
of grace and the ways of providence. | 
Rising from creation to creation’s God, we | 
know Him from his works; opening the | 
pages of the Bible, we know Him from | 
his Word; and the knowledge of God 
drawn from. these sources reflects Back on 
them agaim a brilliant flood of light§ so that 
a right understanding of God is a key,not only 
to many pages im the Bible, but te many other- 
wise dark andi inserutable pages in tlie history 
of a man’s own life. No» men. understands 
himself till he has reached some adequate 
understanding of Ged. Having attained this 
knowledge, he is like oate stands on 
the summit of a lofty eamimenee, ftom which, 


better thaw on the lewell shore, the open pla pardon 


or the lowly valley, Iie cam suwey the 

scape and commaaidl ail its features. “Tw 
thy light shall we s¢e light.” Till a maw 
understands God, lié ean understand neither 
Providence, nor Revelation, nor Redemption, 
nor hell, nor heaven, nor the world. The 
knowledge of Ged comes in like the Hebrew 
prophet to interpret the mystic characters ow 
the wall. And of this, we can have n@ finer 
example thaw that afforded by the patriar¢h 
when he said, “I have heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth 
thee: wherefore I abhor myself, avd repent 
in dust and ashes.” 

There is a view of God presented in my 
text, which is very attractive. In that re- 
spect it does not stand alone. It is but one star | 
of a starry firmament ;. it isa portion of a field 
where the richest treasures will reward the 
toil of digging; one of the breasts of the 
Gospel, from which faith will draw the 
sweetest consolations. The Bible presents 
God to our view it a winning character, when 
it sets Him beiore us in his own divine pity. 
How attractive Jesus is, whether He is seen 
weeping over lost souls, or wiping the tear 
from the eyes of his people! “The Lord is 
very pitiful and of tender mercy. Like asa 


i 








father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth | 


them that fear Him.” But we may pity those 


whom we refuse to pardon. And so, the Bible | 


presents God in a still more gracious view—as 


yardoning iniquity, transgression, and sin; | 
o J? to} > 3 


and, that He might pardon the sinner, laying 
the punishment on his Son. 
Still, we may feel pity and extend pardon 


to those for whom we cherish no esteem, | 
whom, in the common acceptation of the | 


term, we do not, and cannot, love. 


The | 


Queen may pity and pardon the criminal | 


in whose subsequent career she feels no 
interest, to whonr neither her home nor her 
heart ave @pen. But the attractive—and 
(considering what, at the best, his people are) 
I would add the amazingaswell'as attractive— 
light in whicha graciousGod standsoutto view, 
to admiration, to love, im the passage before 
us, is this—that He looks on his people not 
only with pity, and extends to them not only 
pardon,and shows them not only kindness, but 
regards them with an eye of delight. My text 
is not, “TheLord taketh pity,” nor, “The Lord 
showeth kindness,” nor, “ The Lord extendeth 
»” nor even, “ The Lord taketh care,” 
tut, “The Lord ‘eketh pleasure in them that 
feat Brin, in those that hope im his mercy.” 

EB Consider, first, the character of the per- 
gus in whom He taketh pleasure. 

(z.) This is not said of all: but of “ them 
tat fear Him.” Is that, itmay be asked, a 
Gistinctive mark? Do not all fear God? 
“Whowouldnot fearthee, O King of Nations!” 
Are not even the wicked like the fathers of 
Samaria, of whom: it is said, that “ they feared 
thie Lond and served their own gods?” Ob- 
serve the word “fear” in this passage is to 
be taleen in: tliat large, and I would say in 
that loving sense in which it is so often used 
in Sacred Scripture. There is a fear of God 
which is sin’s punishment in this life, as His 
wrath shall be in the next. There is a fear 
of God which is the cloud in a wicked man’s 
sky, the thorn of a wicked man’s pillow, and 
the spring of a wicked man’s hatred ; for it is 
impossible to regard God with that fear with- 
out also hating Him. The truth is, in such 
cases it is not God Himself who is the object 
of fear, but the punishment which sin deserves 
and conscience dreads. And so, let the 
devil, or their own deceitful hearts, but suc- 
ceed in persuading men that the Lord will 
not punish, and they cease to fear. They 
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sin without restraint, and sin without remorse, 
till, seating themselves in the scorner’s chair, 
the love and law of God become in their 


the Psalmist, “‘doth the wicked contemn God? 
He hath said in his heart, Thou wilt not re- 
quire it.” 

While the only fear of the wicked is asso- 
ciated with dread of punishment, and they, 
were there neither judgment nor hell, would | 
“break His bands asunder, and cast away | 
His cords from them,” the fear of my text | 
is found in those who, through faith in the | 
blood of Jesus, have been emancipated from | 
the dread of punishment. It is not, “ The | 
Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear Him | 
and. tremble at his wrath,” but “in them tha 
fear Him, in those that hope in his mercy.” 
And’ thus, while the wicked fear God and | 
hate Him, those fear God and love Him. | 
There never grew in the fields of nature, | 
bearing the same name, two plants so dif- | 
ferent—there never were found in the world 
two men called by the same name, and so un- 
like in nature and character—as are the fear of | 
the wicked and the fear described in my text. 
And it is, perhaps, unfortunate that the poverty | 
of our language is such as not to have two 
terms for two feelings so widely, radically, 
essentially different. Let no man fancy that | 
because he trembles when he thinks of God, | 
or is alarmed at the prospect of meeting Him | 
in judgment, or is sometimes restrained from 
grosser sins by the dread of a hell to come, 
that therefore he is within the bounds of the | 
covenant, and the blessings.of the text. No, | 
the case of thousands there, and of thousands | 
here, proves, alas! too certainly, that hell- | 
fear is no security against hell-fire. 

The fear of my text is that which springs, | 
not so much from a dread of God, as from a | 
love of Him. His people fear to offend, | 
not at all because they are afraid God will not | 
forgive, but because they feel that He has for- | 
given. 

When he shrank from temptation, saying, | 
“How can I do this great wickedness?” | 
Joseph was a bright example of what I say. | 
“ How can I do this great wickedness, and” | 
—what? ruin my own soul? No. Expose | 
myself to danger? No. But—*“ How can I | 
do this great wickedness, and sin against 
God?” His love, gratitude, regard, and | 
affection for God, the fear of displeasing Him— | 
these were the springs of his holy and memor- | 
able obedience. And if this needed illlustra- | 


tion as well as example, it is to be found in | 
the domestic circle, within the bosom of our | 


own families. Which is the child you take | 





most pleasure in—whose presence, when 
living, is sweetest, whose memory, when 


| dead, is dearest ?—the child who obeys you, 
. eyes objects of contempt. “ Wherefore,” saith | 


not because disobedience would bring pain 
on it, but because disobedience would give 
pain to you; who fears to offend you, not 
so much because the brave boy dreads your 
punishment, as because he desires your love ; 
who dreads not so much the rod im a 
father’s hand as the tear that starts to a 
father’s eye ; who is in distress if he has dis- 
pleased you ; who seeks by every demonstra- 
tion of affection to be restored to your favour ; 
whose unhappiness is visible in the sorrow 
of his countenance, and whom no sport, no 
play, no company can cheer, till the tone 
of your voice or the smiles of your eye 
assure him the offence is forgiven? This is 
the “fear” of my text. Not the fear which per- 
fect love casteth out, but which perfect love 
perfecteth ; the only fear which survives 
the grave, the only fear which is found in 
heaven ; the only fear which dwelt in the 
guiltless and guileless bosom of our Divine 
Redeemer, of whom it is said, that He “was 
heard in that He feared.” 

(2.) The Lord taketh pleasure in “those 
that hope in his mercy.” Blessed be God for 
the whole text, but especially for this por- 
tion of it. How well fitted 

“‘ The downcast mourner to revive, 
The sad in heart to cheer!” 
But for this clause, the trembling sinner might 
have said, “Its comforts are not for me;” 
but for this, he had beheld them as Dives 
did the distant heaven, an impassable gulf 
yawning between. He might have said, 


‘““How can God take pleasure in me? Have 


|I not sinned against Him? and does not 


the Lord hate the workers of iniquity? 
How often have I been a deceitful man ! 
and does He not abhor the bloody and 
deceitful man? Have I not planned and 
perpetrated a thousand wickednesses ? and is 
He not angry with the wicked every day? 
How can He take pleasure in one who has 
given Him such grounds of offence, who 
has been, and still is, daily sinning against 
Him, and in whose heart, as His piercing 
eye discovers, there is such an unfathom- 
able depth of iniquity and pollution? That 
He might bear with me, that He might 
spare me, that He might pity me, that He 
might pardon me, I can believe; though 
there are times when I can hardly credit it, 
when faith staggers beneath its load. But, 
that He who is a heart-searching and a Holy 
God, who is of purer eyes than to look on 
sin, in whose sight the heavens are not clean, 
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who detects and detests guilt’s slightest stain— 
that He should fake picasure in me, is it not 
almost. presumption to believe?” Behold, 
sinner! another glorious example of that of 
which the mystery of redemption is so full 
—‘“My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways, saith the 
Lord. For as the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, 
and my thoughts than your thoughts.” 

It is no presumption to take what God 
has offered, to hope what God has promised, 
to believe what God has said—to do so, is 
faith, not presumption ; and in this expres- 
sion, “ those that hope in his mercy,” how 
plainly is it declared, that, notwithstanding 
the sins that once reigned, and still more or 
less remain in their hearts, the Lord doth take 
pleasure in his believing people! In whom 
is it said He taketh pleasure? It cannot be 
in angels; they have no need of mercy. It 
is not in glorified ransomed saints ; their 
hope has passed into full fruition. But it is 
in those who, amid innumerable defects and 
indescribable defilements, are looking to the 
mercy of God as seen in the face of Jesus. 

It is not in the men that simply “hope :” 
for who is a stranger tc hope? When there 
is no fire on the hearth, there is hope in the 
heart. Hope makes her way through thickest 
walls, she kindles her torch in the darkest 
dungeon, her beacon fire burns in the stormi- 
est sea. Friends may leave us, and be 
ashamed ofus. Our friends may cast us off, 
and the Church may cast us out; but Hope 
never leaves us but at the gates of the grave. 
It isnot in those that any way hope: it is 
not in those that hope in merit, but those 
that hope in mercy, in gospel mercy—mercy 
that comes in a new-covenant channel, mercy 
that flows in the blood of atonement, mercy 
by the cross of Christ—that the Lord taketh 
pleasure. Does God in heaven see us weep- 
ing ?—on the sacred ground of Calvary our 
eyes turned outward and upward to its 
bleeding victim? our arms flung round the 
cross, clasping it, clinging to it with the grasp 
of death—so clinging to it, that death, which 
plucks kings from their thrones, and the 
dearest ones from the arms of affection, 
cannot separate us—and we are launched 
into eternity clinging to that precious stay ? 
—this is to live happy, and die happy in 
His mercy. 

II. Consider the grounds of God’s plea- 
sure in His people. They are two :— 

(1.) The righteousness of God’s Son. 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased,” was a testimony twice borne to 





Jesus Christ. The manner in which it was 
given might have astonished us, as it did 
those who heard it :—an invisible speaker, 
articulate words proceeding from the skies— 
this would have astonished us; but the 
declaration itself contained nothing to 
astonish. The divine utterance of the 
clouds is less amazing than the human 
utterance of the cross. The language of 
the Father to the Son is less perplexing 
to us than that of the Son to the Father, 
when, as He hung on the bloody tree, He 
turned up his weeping eyes to heaven, and 
cried, “My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” 

We find no difficulty in understanding how 
God took pleasure in his Son. He came 
to do his Father’s will, and He did it. His 
character was one of perfect loveliness, his 
life was without a stain. He was a lamb with- 
out blemish, a copy without a blot. His obedi- 
ence satisfied the law’s highest demands, He 
honoured the commandments, and He exhi- 
bited the compassion of God; and, as ina 
perfect mirror, God beheld his own image 
reflected in that lovely Son, and nothing 
therefore is easier to understand than that 
God took pleasure in his Son, and in token 
of that, restored Him from the sepulchre 
to life, and raised from the dust to glory. 

But how can He take pleasure in us? 
The doctrine of imputed righteousness solves 
this mystery ; and we may add, that no- 
thing else can solve it. To see that there is 
substantial ground for the pleasure which God 
takes in his believing people, we need only 
remember this, that the very righteousness 
which, in his Son, pleased the Father, is im- 
puted where the Son is received by faith. 
God does not see themselves in his people, 
but his Son in them. He does not see 
the sinner in them, but the Saviour in 
them ;—just as in the polished mirror we 
do not see its face of glass, or back of 
silver, but the face and eyes which look 
into it, the fair flowers, the glancing 
stream, the waving woods, the beautiful 
landscape which it reflects. And the more 
perfectly God sees Christ in his people, just 
the more his satisfaction and pleasure in 
them. All that Jesus did, all that Jesus 
suffered, all the satisfaction that Jesus ren- 
dered, is laid to the believer's door, as 
what the believer did was laid to His. The 
righteousness of Christ is passed to the 
debtor’s account, and the balance in his 
favour is eternal life ! 

How impossible, otherwise, that a holy God 
could take pleasure in any of us. He is not 
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a God that taketh pleasure in wickedness ; | and, sometimes hardly smoking, they seem 
and how vain the dream of those who, having | as if they had expired. So was it with Simon 
no righteousness other than their own, trust | Peter, for instance, when he thrice denied 
that God will take them to heaven! He his Lord, and that with oaths and blasphe- 
takes none to heaven but those He takes| mies. And how often is it so with God’s 
pleasure in. Remember that God takes | people! Do we attempt to walk in the way 
pleasure only in those who take pains to | of his commandments? it is at the best but 
get his Son, and have pleasure in Him. a stumbling on. Do we attempt to rise to 
See, then, that your eyes are turned to the | heaven? we but flutter a short while, and a 
cross of Calvary,—that you are found “ look- | short way above the ground, and like a bird 
ing unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our | of little wing, and heavy weight, soon sink 
faith: who, for the joy that was set before down again. When we attempt to praise 
Him, endured the cross, despising the shame, | God, it is with a stammering tongue. How 











and is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God.” 

(2.) Another ground of God's pleasure in 
| believers is to be found in the graces of his 
Spirit. The humility of his saints, their 
penitence for sin, their desires after a holy 
conformity to God’s holy image, their regard 
to his honour, their aims at obedience, their 
love to his law, their faith in his Son, their 


joy in his Spirit—all these are pleasing in the | 
|in the budding days of childhood, the first 


sight of God. One tear of godly sorrow is 
more precious in his eyes than the costliest 
pearl of the sea. The sounding of a broken 
heart, the sigh of a contrite spirit, is sweet 
to his ear as the music and the melody of 


heaven ; anda poor soul, a penitent prodigal, | 
a Magdalene lying at the feet of Jesus, is | 


honour done to his beloved Son, as pleasing, 
perhaps, in a Father’s eyes as the homage of 
the heavenly host, when they bowed at the 
divine command, “Let all the angels of 
God worship Him.” 

For the sake of the flowers of grace, God 
bears with the weeds and wickedness of our 
remaining depravity. And just as a man 
takes pleasure in his garden for the sake of 
its flowers, their beautiful blow, and the fra- 
grant odour of the dewy morn—notwithstand- 
ing the weeds that, springing to the shower, 
offend his eye, and demand his constant 
labour—so God takes pleasure in the graces 
of his believing people. No doubt, many 
sins are there to offend his eye, but the blood 
of Christ has consecrated the ground. The 
dews of the Spirit have fallen upon it, the 
Rose of Sharon shows there its beauty, and 
fills the air with its perfume; and God 
faving respect to his covenant, and regard 
to his Son, takes pleasure in his people 
for the sake of their graces, and that, not- 
withstanding the sins which grieve His Spirit, 
and grieve their spirits also. 

But, granting this, it may be asked, “ How 
can God take pleasure in graces so weak, so 
feeble, that they have hardly any life in them? 
Their fire sends forth little else than smoke. 





far short our performance of the promise,— 
‘They shall mount up with wings as eagles : 
they shall run and not be weary, and they 
shall walk and not faint !’” 

Now, the question supposed furnishes 
and suggests these others in reply: Is there 
no loveliness in the breaking of the morn? 
Who ever rose with the lark and saw the 
opening of the gates of day, and saw no 
beauty there? Does a parent see no beauty 


blush and bursting of the infant mind? 
The feeblest effort of speech, the broken 
language, the rudest accents of his infant’s 
lips, are music to a father’s ear. It is not 
contempt, but pleasure, which, in yon mother, 
smiles on her infant’s tottering steps. Her 
arms are stretched out to catch him; she 
springs to raise him from the ground, and kiss- 
ing away his tears by kind caresses, soothes 
all his sores, and tempts him to try again. 
And, no more than she, does our heavenly 
Father despise the feeblest grace of the 
heaven-born child. He rejoices to see even 
the smoke of a flame that is yet itself unseen. 
He does not despise you, though you fall in 
your attempts to walk; and He who did not 
refuse in sacrifice two pigeons from a poor 
woman, nor for his treasury two mites from a 
poor widow, is pleased with the poorest 
efforts of the poorest grace. The prayer we 
would be ashamed that others should hear, 
He bends his ear to listen to. It is well to 
wish for more lively feelings; it is well to 
aspire after a holier frame ; yet, though your 
religion is, as it were, little better than smoke, 
shedding as yet no light, and showing no 
flame, glory be to God, hope can live among 
that smoke. He comes not to quench the 
smoking flax, nor break the bruised reed. 
How much comfort is stored up in the truth 
of my text! Here is “‘ good measure, pressed 
down, and shaken together, and running over.” 
With it, God would bind up the broken heart 
and revive the spirit of the contrite ones ; nor 
does the fear that the dogs may eat the chil- 
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dren’s bread form any reason for withholding | | has not chosen you ; at least, He has not yet 


that bread, for denying the children their food. | called you. 


The wonder is, that you can 


Happy are those of us in whom the Lord | take pleasure in anything while you lie 


taketh pleasure. Why should we be troubled? | 
We cannot doubt that if He takes pleasure 
in us He will take care of us. Will He 


Impossible! He will keep his eyeon them, and 
keep his arm around them. Not one of them 
shall be missing in the day when He maketh 
up his jewels. And even as a father taketh 
pleasure in having all his children round him, 
in gathering the scattered members of his 
family, brothers and sisters, beneath his roof 
once more, so will our Father in heaven-re- 
joice in his assembled family when all his 


saints are gathered together safe in his | 


heavenly kingdom. 

But, in conclusion, what shall we say to 
those who bear not the character of my text 
—to those who are neither a God-fearing nor 
a God-pleasing people? I cannot say that 
God takes pleasure in you. Be assured, if 
you take no pleasure in God, He takes none 
in you. If you have not chosen God, He 


if you 


under the displeasure of God. God cannot 


| take pleasure in those—lI say not, who are 
| often tempted to sin, and sometimes fall into 
allow those He takes pleasure in to perish ? | 


it,—but who court sin and take pleasure in 
it. God cannot take pleasure in those who 
defy his power, and despise his mercy. 
Then have we no hope to hold out to 
you? Yes: there is hope for you in this,— 
that while God cannot yet take pleasure in 
you, He hath taken pity on you. 


gracious to you. 
half-way—He has come all 
meet you. He is ready now to forgive you, 
will but believe in his Son, and 
receive his Spirit. He has spared you to 
this hour. He has brought you to this 
house to-day. 


the 


once more, and, it may be, but once more,— 
“Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways ; for 
why will ye die, O house of Israel !” 





IN 


NCLE EVERETT’S is an old-fashioned | 
red-brick house, standing all by itself in | 


a wavy sea of green, and so closely surrounded 
by a clump of trees, that only one turret is 
visible as you approach it from the main road. 
I thought this time, as I drove towards it, 
that it just looked like some great animal 
rising and lifting up its horned head. There 
are many fine walks round about ; but, not 
being very strong yet, I am ordered not to 
walk much; and, though uncle has put a 
pony at my disposal, I do not care a great 
deal for riding. As for uncle himself, he is 
absent for some hours almost every day in 
town ; for he isa merchant. It is very odd 
sometimes to hear him. He speaks about the 
gentry as though some great wrong had been 
done by them, just because they were born 
to estates and property. He seems to forget 
that he himself has purchased Little King- 
hope—a very old jointure house of an old 
family ; and is so proud of it and so eager to 
see it in good condition, that he is up and 
out almost every morning before six o’clock 
making the circuit of the farm, and is so 
wearied when he returns from town, that he 





A COUNTRY-HOUSE. 


I. 


falls asleep in his chair nearly every day after 
dinner. When I remind him of these civcum- 
stances, he laughs, and says— 


‘ Ah, but, you know, my dear, this is just | 


a country- -house, with a biggish garden, as 
Ane might Sy. 

“Oh, uncle,” I urge, “you have I don’t 
know how many acres—a tidy farm, at any 
rate. I heard papa say so.” 

“ Just an acre or two to play at farming, my 
dear—no more ;” and he takes up his paper, 
and I go to the piano and play some of 
Mendelssohn’s songs without words, which I 
knowhe likes. My uncle is a childless widower, 
and is very kind and fond of me, though he 
is no great ‘talker. 
nothing but the air of Little Kinghope would 
restore me ; and he has, contrary to his wont, 
made a point of remaining at home most 
days till luncheon time, that he might ride 
out with me. 
interest he takes 


favour of a new material; and, to my regret, | 
though I must not say so, has caused all the 


He has |! 
no pleasure in your death. He waits to be || 
He has come more than || 
way—to | 


As a father pleadeth with his | 
| wayward child,—so, to try you, God cries || 


He would have it that | 


It is amusing to see the | 
in .everything—from the | 
condition of the roads to the ‘thatching of | 
roofs, in which last matter he has a theory in | 
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rich, lichen-tinted old thatch to be pulled off 
the out-houses; and worries the workers 
every time he passes them. 

Duringthe short while he is away at business, 
there are really no companions for me, save 
the pony, or the pigeons, or the dogs, or the 
books ; for the housekeeper is cross and rather 
deaf, though not so very old. I prefer to 
spend most of my time with the books. Uncle 
looks on the books simply as a part of the 
house ; he has told me frequently, they were 
thrown in with the fittings ; and do just as 
well as others to fill up the library shelves. 
But I think he speaks in this way to tease 
me, for he fancies I am too bookish, and 
says so. He seldom reads himself; but some- 
how he knows a great deal, and is very proud 
of some of the old vellum-backed folios. He 
|said ito me the other day that it was a pity 
| books were ever done up in any other way. 
|A book was a book, and these had some 
weight and dignity in their appearance ; but 
- to the dwarfs of modern books, he had no 
| patience with them, he urged, with a laugh, 
when I was about to put ina mild protest. 
aa the books at Little Kinghope, however, 
are not folios. I have met with some pleasant 
| surprises in my rangings among the shelves. 
| And I cannot agree with Uncle “Everett. Our 
| forefathers seemed to have, to some extent, 
|lost the best charm of a book, especially of 
|a serious and thoughtful book. They could 
not carry it about with them in their rambles, 
and take it out and pore over it in fresh cir- 
cumstances, which were likely to cast new 
light upon the page. Some books for full 
profiting need to be tested by the atmosphere 
of varied positions on the reader’s part. A 
good book needs to lie close to the breast, 
and to be carried by the owner of it. If he 
does not weary for it—if, in a new position, 
he can dispense with it—then it is clear 
either the book is superficial, or he has not 
| yet found out the true attraction that resides 
in it. For just as absence makes true friends 
more dear to each other, so does it make a 
real book more necessary to those who have 
appropriated its life, which is its goodness. 
And the truth of this surely anybody would 
admit after thinking for a moment about the 
One Book—the Bible, and the frank acknow- 
ledgments humanity has made how that ‘this 
Book becomes more and more necessary to 
it as the centuries roll on, and its deep mean- 
ings and mysteries are interpreted anew by 
fresh and eager intellects, 

And I fancy this is perhaps the reason 
why, in early times, there were just two classes 
of people—the wholly learned. or the wholly 

















ignorant. It was all because books could not 
be easily carried about and taken out in spare 
moments, and lovingly laid aside again when 
more pressing duties called. Even the Bible 
was once a chained book, which only the 
priests read to the vulgar. How thankful we 
ought to be that we can ‘so easily nowadays 
make good books our companions! The 
man who formed the first rude punting types 
has made all the Past the property of the | 
Present, and has put a very high premium at | 
the same time upon the good. 

I mean some day to seek treasure among 
my uncle’s favourite folios; but it looks ike 
preparing to put far out to sea on a long 
voyage. I have been fortunate enough to 
find a little shallop m which meanwhile to 
coast the bays and inlets. Perhaps this is 
best and safest for such as me. Going far 
out—grappling with great problems, is not for 
us; let us rather retire to the quiet stillness 
and reinforce our trust by thoughts of the 
strength of the feeble ones wnited in faith. 

Having the other day taken a fancy to 
arrange a little writing-table in the corner of 
one of the library windows, I happened to 
pull out one of the drawers, and found, to my 
surprise, some written papers, yellow with 
time, and an old-fashioned little volume, 
which, though now dusty, bore marks of 
having once on a day been often read. Its 
title is “The Art of Contentment,” and it 
contains eleven chapters on such subjects as, 
The necessary connection between happiness 
and contentment; God’s absolute sovereignty ; 
God’s unlimited bounty; the surplusage of 
our enjoyments above our ‘sufferings; our 
demerit towards God ; God’s general provi- 
dence ; God’s particular providence ; the ad- 
vantages of afflictions ; our misfortunes com- 
pared with other men’s; particular aids for 
the gaining contentment ; and resignation. 

In some books.of a past time we find a fixed, 
formal, and restricted way of thinking, com- 
mon to the period. There is a certain un- 
mistakable hkeness in the style of all who 
treat of the same topics. But here ithe utter- 
ance is benignly individual. It is very much 
as though a man of wide experience and large 
heart, who had well tried the world and quietly 
relinquished (not it, but) the delusive hopes 
that it often breeds, had set himself down to 
talk freely to a few friends, and in the fulness 
of his sympathies had found his best help 
to happy, homely illustrations. There is no 
affectation of formal method. Thewriter has 
a plan, but he does not feel that he 2s bound 
to follow its every turn. He can tack iabout 
a little, and then make up “Jeeway.” 
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He gathers up the purpose of the whole 
in an introduction or overture, in which he 
lightly but skilfully touches the leading chords 
in this way :—- , 

“ The desire of happiness is so co-essential 
with our nature, so interwoven and incorporate 
with it, that nothing but the dissolution of 
the whole frame can extinguish it. This runs 
through the whole race of mankind, and, 
amidst the infinite variety of other inclinations, 
preserves itself entire. The most various, 
contradictory tempers do yet conspire in 
this; and men of the most unequal fortunes 
are yet equal in their wishes of being happy. 

“ But this concurrence as to the end is not 
more universal than the disagreement about 
the way. Every man would have happiness, 
but wherein that consists, or how it is to be 
attain’d, has bin very variously opin’d; in- 
deed, the ultimate supreme happiness, as it 
is originally inherent in God, so it’is wrapt 
in those clouds and darkness which, as the 
Psalmist says, are round about Him (Ps. xviii. 
11). And we can see nothing of it, but in 
those gleams and rays He is pleased to dart 
out upon us; so that all our estimates as to 
our final felicity must be measured by those 
revelations He has made of it. 

“ But one would think our temporal hap- 
piness were as much a mystery as our eternal, 
to see what variety of blind pursuits are made 
after it. One man thinks it is seated on the 
top pinnacle of honour, and climbs till, per- 
haps, he falls headlong ; another thinks it a 
mineral, that must be dig’d out of the earth, 
and toils to ade himself with thick day 
(Hab. ii. 6), and at last finds a grave where 
he sought a-treasure ; a third supposes it con- 
sists in the variety of pleasures, and wearies 
himself in that pursuit, which only cloys and 
disappoints. Yet every one of these can read 
you lectures of the gross mistake and folly 
of the other, whilst himself is equally deluded. 

“Thus do men chase an imaginary good 
till they meet with real evils, herein exposing 
themselves to the same cheat Zadan put upon 
Jacob; they serve for Rachel, and are re- 
warded with Leah; court fancied beauty, and 
marry loathed deformity. 

“ But God’s proposals are more sincere. 
He knows how sandy, how false a foundation 
all these external things must make, and 
therefore warns us not to build so much our 
present satisfaction upon them, but shows us 
a more certain, a more compendious way to 
acquire what we gasp after, by telling us that 
godliness in respect of the next, so content- 
ment for this world, is great gain (1 Tim. vi. 
6). It is, indeed, the unum necessarium, the 


one point in which all the lines of worldly 
happiness are concentred ; and to complete 
its excellence, it is to be had at home— 
nay, indeed, only there. We need not ramble 
in our wild pursuits after it, we may form it 
in our own breasts ; no man wants materials 
for it that knows but how to put them 
together. God has so twisted our true hap- 
piness and duty together, that we cannot be 
innocently miserable. The present infelicities 
of our murmurs and impatience have an ap- 
pendant guilt, which will consign us to a more 
reversible state of dissatisfaction hereafter.” 


I have resolved to read a portion of this 
volume day by day, and to copy out such of 
the passages as I may look on as likely to 
be most helpful, so that I may have the book 
with me in little even after I leave this place. 
Surely few writings are more pointed than 
these two passages :— 

“This one grace of contentment being 
absent, it is not in the power of any success 
or affluence to make life a tolerable thing. 
Let all the materials of earthly happiness be 
amast together and flung upon one man, they 
will, without contentment, be but like the 
fatal prize of Zarpeia’s treason, who was prest 
to death with the weight of her booty. He 
that has the elements of felicity, and yet 
cannot form them into a satisfaction, is more 
desperately miserable than he that wants 
them : for he who wants them has yet some- 
thing to hope for, and thinks if he had them 
he might be happy ; but he who insignificantly 
possesses them, has no reserve, has not so 
much as the Flattery of an expectation, for he 
has nothing left to desire, and yet can be as 
little said to enjoy. He therefore that would 
have the extract, the quintessence of hap- 
piness, must seek it in content. All outward 
accessions are but the dross and earthly part : 
this alone is the spirit, which, when ’tis once 
separated, depends not upon the fate of the 
other, but preserves its vigor when that is 
destroyed.” 

And how faithful is this glance into the 
subtle way in which human nature can at 
once accuse and justify itself ! 

“We read in the story of the Deluge, that 
so long as the Earth was covered with Waters, 
the very Raven was contented to take shelter 
in the Ark, but when all was fair and dry, 
even the Dove finally forsook it. And ’tis 
much so with us: the worst of men will 
commonly in distresses have recourse to God 
(the very Heathen Mariners in a storm could 
rebuke Jonah for not calling upon his God), 





when yet the very best of us are apt to forget 
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Him amidst the blandishments and insinua- | | 


tions of prosperity. .... Alas! were all 
things exactly fitted to our humors here, when 
should we think of a remove? and had not 
Death some harbingers to prepare us for him, 
what a surprising guest would he be to us? 
’Tis storied of Anmtigonus, that seeing a Soldier 
in his Camp of so daring a courage, that he 
always courted the most hazardous attempts, 
and observing himalso of a very infirm habit, 
he took a particular care of him, and by 
medicines and good attendance recovered 
him, which.no: sooner he had done, but the 
man grew more cautious, and would no 
longer expose himself as formerly: and gave 
this reason for it, that now he was healthy 
his life was of some value to him, and! not to 
be hazarded at'the same rate as when. it was 
only a: burden ; and should God cure alliour 
compiaints, render us perfectly at ease, I fear 
too many of usswould be of the soldier's mind, 
think. our lives: too good’ to. resign to Him, 
much: mere: to, Hazard for Him, as our Chris 
tianity im: many cases.obliges us.” 

And. here we have the same point very 
quaintly illustrated :— 

“ & quernlous, repining humour is impatient: 
of any diversion, loves to converse-only with 
itself. In Bodily pains, men that despair of 
cure are yet glad of all allaies and mitigations;, 
and strive by all arts, to divert andi deceive 
the sense of anguish; but in this disease: of 
the mind, men cherish and! improve: their 
torment, roll and chew the bitter pill. im their 
mouths; that they may be. sure te Have: its 
utmost! flavour; and! By all’ their 
thoughts: to the subject. of their grief, keep 
up aw uninterrupted sense: off it,, as: if they: 
had the same Tyranny for themselves: which: 
Caligula had for others, and! lever! to feel! 
themselves die. Where this sharp). this: fret: 
ting humor abounds, nothing converts inte 
nourishment : every new accession dois; But: 
excite some new desire: and as ’tis observed! 
of a trencher-fed dog, that he tastes nottene: 
bit for the greedy expectation of the = 
so a discontented mind is so intent upom His: 
pursuits, that he has no relish of his acquestsi”"| 


It is far from unlikely that I shall hereafter} 


often need to be reminded of expedients for 
contentment, and I now therefore make these 
two extracts :— 

“ A great expedient for contentment, is to 
confine our thoughts to the present, and not 
to let them loose to future events. Would 
we but do this, we might shake off a great 
part of our burden : for we often heap fantastic 
loads upon ourselves by anxious presages of 
things which perhaps never will happen, and 


isHertsighted, let us never take upon us to be 


evils, yet that is usually from the deceitful 
‘We rake the magnifying: glasses:of discontent | 


‘others’ felicities,, But: loek: am our enjoyments | 
and) their sufferings through: the contracting | 


nextt;;| hisneighbeur’s.geedifortune ;, andi then many | 





| sleep ; but what is that to a twelve months’, 





yet sie more under them than under the | 
real weight that is actual upon us. And this 
is certainly one of the greatest follies imagin- 
able: for either the evil will come or it will 
not : if it will, ’tis sure no such desirable guest 
that we should go out to meet it, we shall feel | 
it time enough when it falls on us, we need 
not project or anticipate our sense of it: but 
if it will not, what extreme madness is it for a 
man to torment himself with that which will 
never be, to create engines: of tortures, and 
by such: zerial. afflictions, make himself as 
miserable as: the:most' real ones could do? 
And! traly this: is: all that we usually get by 
our foreesiglits. Ptevisiom iss one of God’s | 
attributes;, and! Hie mocks.at all our pretences 
to it,, by affequent defeating of all our fore- 
casts. Hie-deessit often in our hopes: some 
little crossicircumstance many times demolishes 
those goodly machines we raise to ourselves ; 
and He does it no less in our fears: those 
ills: we-solemnly expected often baulk us, and 
otters: fiom an unexpected coast suddenly 
invade us; And since we are so blind, so 


scouts;,to discover danger at a distance (for 
tis: manifésttodds we shall only bring home 
false-reports), but let us apply ourselves with 
Chmistiam comrage to that most. admirable 
aphorism of our blessed Lond}, Sufficient unto 
the day is the eu thereaff (Matt. vi. 34). And 
though: possibly weemay. every: one think him- 
self to: have a double pertion.ef sorrows and | 





comparisons: we'make:of ourselves with others. 


and! envy when we: view"our Gwm miseries and | 


optics of ingratitude-and incompassion ; and | 
whilst'weeda»this, ’tis impossible but we must | 
foment our own dissatisfactioms He that) 
‘willl compare to. good purpose; must do it | 
‘honestly and! sincerely, and view lis neigh- 
bour’s: calamities with the same cye he docs| 





of the seeming: inequalities: would! come pretty | 
near’: level!” 

Te weigh our afffictionsin a true balance, 
noti framed! by our selftwill but by our faith, 
is one-Of the: Hardesttasts Christians have to 
face. My anonymous author gives forth such | 
well-weighed words on this point, that I must| 
here copy some of them out :— | 

“Who is there can say that any one of his, 
afflictions has bin of equal continuance, or| 
has prest him with so few intermissions?| 
Perhaps he may have mist some few nights’ 
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or perhaps: a whole live’s enjoying it? “Tis 
possible his stomach and his meat have not 
always bin ready together, but how much 
oftener have they met: to his delight? And 
generally those things which are most useful, 
are but rarely interrupted. Nay, to a great 
many even the delicacies of life are no less 
constant, and their luxuries are as quotidien 
as their bread; whereas unless their vices 
and their fancies create uneasinesses to them, 
those that come immediately from. God’s hand 
make long intermissions and short staies. 
Yet for all this they that should mesure by 
the incessantness of men’s complaints, would 
judge that the scene was quite reverst, and 
that our good things are as Job speaks, szffer 
than a weaver's shuttle (Job vii. 6), whilst our 
ill, like Gehazi’s leprosy, cleave inseparably to 
us (2 Kings v. 16). 

“The truth is we will not let ourselves 
enjoy these intervals God allowes us, but when 
a calamity do’s return, we will still keep it in 
fiction and imagination: revolve it in our 
minds, and because it is possible it may 
return, look upon itas not gon. Like aguish 
patients we count ourselves sick on a well-day 
because we expect a fit the next. Do’s any 
man or indeed any beast desire to keep a 
distasteful relish in his mouth, to chew the 
cud upon gall and wormwood? Like little 
children our fingers are never off the sore 
place till we have pickt: every. light scratch 
into an ulcer. Nay, like the tender sort of 
beggars, we make artificial sores to give us 
pretence of complaint.” 

Is there anything more difficult for us per- 
verse creatures to believe than that our afflic- 
tions point to individual and besetting sins, 
against which they are, with kindly intent, 
fitly framed to warn us? I must take down 
some words from my nameless author on this 
matter :— 

“ As afflictions do in general admonish us 
of sins, so it pleases God most frequently so 
to model and frame them, that they bear the 
very image and impress of those particular 
guilts they are to chastise, and are the dark 
shadows that attend our gay delights, or 
flagrant insolencies. The Wise Man observes, 
that the turning the Egyptian waters into 
blood, was a manifest reproof of that cruel 
commandment for the murdering of the 
Hebrew infants (Wisd. xii. 5). And surely 
we might in most, if not all our sufferings, 
see some such corresponding circumstances, 
as may lead to the immediate provoking cause 
of it. God who does all things in number, 
weight, and measure, does in punishments 
also observe a symmetry and proportion, and 





adapts them not only to the heinousness, but |' 


even the very specific kind of our crimes.’ 

Resignation is truly the first and last of | 
Christian virtues, as love is the first and last 
of Christian graces. But how hard it is to 
attain it, so that the feet will no longer slide ! 
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In what excellent terms we have its attractions t 
here set forward !— i 


“When by resignation we have united our | \ 
wills to God we have quite changed the | 
scene, and we who when our wills stood single | 
were liable to perpetual defeats, in this blessed 
combination:can never be crost. When our 
will is twisted: and involved with God’s, the 
same. omnipotence which backs his will do's 
also attend ours. God’s will, we are sure, 
admits of no controll, can never be resisted, 
so we have the same security for ours, so 
long as it. concurs with it. By this means all 
calamities are unsting’d, and even those things 


which are most repugnant to our sensitive | 


natures are, yet very agreeable to our spirits, 


when we consider they are implicitly our own | 
choice, since they are certainly his, whom we | 


have deputed to.elect for us. Indeed there 
can be no face of adversity so averting and 


formidable which set in this light will not look | 


amiable.” 


After the deceptions of the human heart | 
have been unveiled, and the blots and boils | 


of human nature have been honestly exposed, 
it is something to get a glimpse of a fairer 


possibility, Nor does my favourite fail to | 


present the brighter prospect :— 

‘In no less lively a manner than God has 
set before man that eternal Tophet, which he 
is advised to shun, does He describe the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the celestial country to 
which he is to. aspire: nay, farther, has levelled 
his road to tt; leads him not as He did the 
Israelities through the wilderness, 


heaven is to Canaan. 


“ By doing this, He has not only secured 


our grand and: ultimate happiness, but pro- 
vided for our intermedial also. Those Chris- 
tian duties, which are to carry us to heaven, 
are our refreshment, our viaticum in our 
journey ; His yoke is not to gall and fret us, 


but an engine by which we may with ease |; 


(and almost insensibly) draw all the clogs and 
incumbrances of human life. For whether 
we take Christianity in its complex, or in its 


through | 
intricate mazes to puzzle his understanding— | 
through @ Zand of droughts wherein were fiery | 
serpents and scorpions (Deut. viii. 15) to dis- | 
courage and, affright him, but has in the Gos- 

pel.chalkt out a plain, safe, nay a pleasant } 
path; as much superior both in the ease of |} 
the way, and the end to which it leads, as | 
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several and distinct branches, ’tis certainly 
the most excellent, the most compendious art 
of happy living: its very tasks are rewards, 
and its precepts are nothing but a sort of 
divine Alchemy, to sublime at once our nature 
and our pleasures.” 

With an admirable spiritual weight this old 
author combines wide and varied knowledge. 
His illustrations seldom halt ; his figures from 
classic story are singularly apt and suggestive. 

And this passage is surely equally felici- 
tous :— 

“The Roman conquerors, as the last pitch 


| 
| 
| 





} 


| 


to put his crown of thorns (for that is the 
trophy of his victories) within the arms of his | 
gracious God; there lodge his fears, his wants, 
his sorrows, and himself too, as in the best 
repository.” There is the accent of real }; 
spiritual experience in many of these sen- || 
tences. The writer fought and won what was | 
too long a doubtful victory. He had gone 
about for many a day with the head hung 
earthward, the chains of despair clanking in 
his ears. But the sky at last opened clear 
above him. | 

I do not think uncle would care for the 





of their triumphs, went to the Capitol, and | book, but perhaps he would listen to some of 
laid their Garlands in the lap of Jupiter : but | my extracts. And one day I will make bold t 
the Christian has an easier way to Triumph, | to read them to him. 


THE FISHER. 


SORROW, and strife, and pain 

Have crushed my spirit with relentless hand, ‘ 

Long have I toiled, O Lord, and wrought in vain, 
But still, at Thy command 


Into the wide blue sea, 
Clinging to Thine own word, I cast the net ; 
Thy covenant was made of old with me, 
And I will trust Thee yet. 


Lord, it is hard to stand 
Waiting and watching in this silent toil, 
While other fishers draw their nets to land, 
And shout to see their spoil. 


My strength fails unawares, 
My hands are weak,—my sight grows dim with tears ; 
My soul is burdened with unanswered prayers, 

And sick of doubts and fears. 


I see, across the deep, 
The moon cast down her fetters, silver-bright, 
As if to bind the ocean in his sleep 
With links of living light. 
I hear the roll and rush 
Of waves that kiss the bosom of the beach ;— 
That soft sea-voice which ever seems to hush 
The tones of human speech. 


A breeze comes sweet and chill 
Over the waters, and the night wanes fast ; 
His promise fails ; the net is empty still, 
And hope’s old dreams are past ! 
; Slow fade the moon and stars, 
And in the east, the new dawn faintly shines 
Through dim grey shadows, flecked with pearly bars, 
And level silver lines. 


But lo! what form is this 
Standing beside me on the desolate shore ? 
I bow my knees; His garment’s hem [I kiss ; 
Master, I doubt no more ! 


*¢ Draw in thy net, draw in,”’ 
He cries, * behold the straining meshes break ! ” 
Ah, Lord, the spoil I toiled so long to win 

Is granted for Thy sake ! 


The rosy day blooms out 
Like a full-blossomed flower ; the joyous sea 
Lifts up its voice ; the winds of morning shout 

All glory, God, to Thee ! 











SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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that after having wandered about for a 
long time in barbarous regions where no 
symbol of law or order was to be found, he 
at length came upon a gallows, at the sight 
of which he gave thanks that he had at 
length reached a land of civilisation. I could 
not help thinking of him, odd though the 
association of ideas may seem, when, after a 
very discouraging tour through back streets in 
Spitalfields a few weeks ago, I came out upon 
Miss Macpherson’s Home of Industry, in 
Commercial Street, with the beehive over the 
door, and the texts of Scripture in the win- 
dows. If the traveller in savage countries 
could find any satisfaction in such a grim 
symbol of law as the gallows, the explorer of 
Spitalfields may well rejoice at an institution 
forming so bright a contrast to the scenes of 
disorder, filth, and misery that prevail on 
every side. I had been at the Home of In- 
dustry before once and again, but I had not 
previously explored its surroundings. Com- 
mercial Street is a modern thoroughfare, 
broad. and airy, driven within the last few 
years, like Victoria Street, Westminster, 
through the crowded alleys which used to 
cover the whole district ; so that as you pass 
along you have no idea of the kind of neigh- 
bourhood which it intersects. 

But get into the smaller streets around it, 
and you see another sight. It is a sunny 
afternoon ; and there, along the whole line of 
a narrow street, you may see slatternly women 
lolling on the door-steps, the greater part 
without the vestige of employment, evidently 
women who follow no honest mode of life, 
but have sunk to that lowest stage of animal- 
ism which is utterly indifferent to dress or 
appearance, and makes ngt the slightest 
effort to render the person comely or attrac- 
tive. Many of the streets abound with the 
lowest class of lodging-houses, some being 
very well known as the resort of thieves and 
other disreputable characters. Accompanied 
by one of the workers from the Home of In- 
dustry who was accustomed to hold divine 
service in them on Sunday evenings, I had 
the opportunity of surveying their interiors, 
and getting a glimpse of the men or women, as 
the case might be, who enjoy no better home. 
Several years ago, I had visited many such 
places at night, in the company of the police, 
and I had a very vivid remembrance of the 











MISS MACPHERSON AND THE “HOME OF INDUSTRY.” 
By THE EDITOR. 
6b ip is a story of a certain traveller, | 


scenes they presented when the most of their 
inmates were gathered together. Itisagreat 
comfort to know that these places are now 
regularly visited by those who publish to their 
inmates the tidings of divine grace and love. 
It is a further comfort to learn that even 
there public opinion is on the side of the 
preachers ; and that any one offering insult 
to them is liable to a kind of lynch law which 
governs the place—a man who interrupted 
the meeting was lately fallen upon by his 
neighbour, and the service suspended, till 
due chastisement had been inflicted on the 
offender. 

The public are pretty familiar with Rag- 
fair, and other fairs which are held in Spital- 
fields, and with the aspect of those singular 
stores where rusty locks and veteran hinges, 
nails and hammers, pots and pans, grates and 
fenders of antique enough patterns, are pre- 
sented to the public gaze. The singular 
bareness of the scene, the want of everything 
bright and attractive, the utter absence of all 
those tricks of art by which, where there is 
anything like taste, the commonest shop- 
wares are arranged or decked out so as to 
look attractive, cannot fail to impress the 
stranger. In such scenes, it is painful to see 
little children. If you find them toddling 
about the door of a thieves’ lodging-house, or 
roaming up and down where hulking women 
line the doorsteps, or hovering beside the 
stores of rags and old iron, you cannot banish 
from your mind the mode of life to which 
they are almost sure to grow up; whatever 
traces of youthful glee or innocence they may 
have to-day being sure (if they are not rescued) 
to besucceeded, ten years hence, by the coarse- 
ness and the cunning, the vice and the misery 
that reign almost unchallenged around. 

But what is this “ Home of Industry” on 
which we have come at the corner of Com- 
mercial Street? Positively, it seems to be 
provided with a gallows! No, it is not a 
gallows, but a crane in the upper part of the 
building, that seems to have been designed 
for lifting merchandise from the street. In 
point of fact, this large building of five storeys 
was originally awarehouse. One would have 
thought that when the new thoroughfare, 
Commercial Street, was constructed, at the 
sacrifice of many hundreds of humble dwelling- 
houses, it would have been built up with 
houses of a better construction, affording 
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improved accommodation for the people. 
But even our costliest city improvements are 
often marred through want of proper regula- 
tions for the building up that follows the pro- 
cess of throwing down. Large blocks were 
built for warehouses. In 1866, one of these 
warehouses had been used as a Cholera Hos- 
pital. While cholera prevailed, the house 
became so terribly associated with that deadly 
disease that no one occupied it for some time 
after. It had stood empty a year when Mr. 
George Holland, whose blessed work at 
George Yard is well-known to all Christian 
philanthropists, suggested to Miss Macpherson 
how well suited it was to become a refuge on 
a large scale for the poor children of the 
neighbourhood, with whom she was dealing 
in small detachments here and there. But a 
rent of £300 a year was at that time a 
serious consideration for one who yras ‘but 
beginning to understand what it is to exercise 
trust while serving God. No small aniount 


of prayer and consideration had to be gone | 


through before, at the close of 18638, the way 
was made clear for Miss Macpherson, in com- 
pany with her brother-in-law and sister, Mr. 
and Mrs. Merry, to undertake the liability, 
and take possession of the warehouse. 

But, somehow, we have been giving the 
history of the house before we have said any- 
thing of its mistress. Through a series of 
providential circumstances, on which we do 
not need to linger, Miss Macpherson had been 
led to take a lively'interest in the children 
of Spitalfields. Her first'efforts were for young 
‘men gathered in Sunday classes and other 
Classes at the Bedford Institute, a building 
erected by the Soctety of Friends for the wel- 
fare of the Spitalfields poor. Overcoming many 
difficulties that met her at first, Miss Mac- 
pherson succeeded im establishing large and 
most interesting classes, the management of 
which she left in the hands of other Christian 
friends, when her personal services were called 
for by a more necessitous class of the young. 

These were—the ttle match-box-makers. 
The revelation of the toils and sufferings of 
the unfortunate children enslaved to match- 
box-making was one of those discoveries which 
make every one feel—‘ How little one-half 
the world know how the other half live !” 
The first group were found high up a tottering 
spiral staircase, in an attic room. ‘The chil- 
dren were hired by the woman who rented the 
place. They received just three-farthings for 
making a gross of boxes ; the wood and paper 
were furnished to the woman, but she had to 
provide paste and fire to dry the work. She 
received twopence halfpenny per gross. Every 





possible spot, on the bed and under the bed, 
was strewn with the drying boxes. The most 
appalling thing in this sad form of the struggle 
for life was the early age at which it often 
began. An infant of four, making several 
hundred boxes every day, and paying the rent 
out of her earnings; a broken-backed little 
boy, compelled to kneel'to his work, and rest- 
ing even in bed on his knees, so that his very 
sisters often cried to see him; mothers so 
ignorant of the very elements of divine truth 
that one of them askeda visitor, “Is it true 
that I shall have to stand and be judged be- 
fore God?”—such were among the incidents 
of an employment for which “ The Song of 
the Shirt” would not have been a half mourn- 
ful enough ditty. A tea-drinking given to 
three hundred of these labourers was a 
touching sight. Most were from six to four- 
teen years of age, some still younger, and 
already consumption had set its mark on 
several of them, But nothing could be more 
delightful than-thetea. Plenty to eat and drink 
and nothing to pay—the very thought was Ely- 
sian ; leave to carry home lumps of cake to 
hungry ones—there was a further delight ; 
while the exhibition of ‘the ‘magic lantern, the 
beautiful hymns that were sung by friends in 
the intervals of the entertainment, and the 
pictures of divine love and grace that were 
presented in the warm ‘words of the enter- 
tainers, gave to the evening an enjoyment 
such-as they had never ‘known. 

But the match-box-makers had _ brothers, 
older brothers, who were at least as much ob- 
jects ‘of Christian ‘pity as themselves. The 
relationship might be disputed, but they were 
at least boys; irregular shoe-blacks, thieves, 
wanderers of various kinds, sleepers in fish- 
baskets, apple‘tubs, ‘railway arches, or where- 
soever a covering could be found to come 
between their ill-clad persons and the bare 
sky. The first teaxparty of these boys was a 
great occasion. “ ‘The bread-and-butter were 
distributed,” says Miss Macpherson in one 
of her littlke books (‘The Little London 
Arabs’), but vanished in the most mysterious 
way ; and then the bigger lads, discovering 
that they had each had their allowance, began 
to ‘rob the smaller ones. Many poor, half- 
naked boys ate like wild animals. We then 
determined to give out'the lump of cake pre- 
pared.for each. Whilst carrying my portion 
to the bottom of the room, I was robbed of 
half of it, and to this day it is a mystery 
to me how or where it went. At the close, 
my first shoe-black acquaintances, some twelve 
in number, seemed to become outrageous. I 
sat down in their midst to endeavour "] 
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gave the lad at my side a fearful blow on the 
head, leaving him struggling to regain his feet 
from the midst of the next row of boys. As 


touch her if he dared, the words being en- 
forced by.a closed fist and a promise of a 
sound licking when he got out. It seemed 
the boy at my side had tried to steal my 
pocket-handkerchief; the one behind had 
observed him, and hence the summary punish- 
ment.” 

Miss Macpherson’s hands were already 
full; but prayer and trust opened the way to 
| the institution of a Home for rescuing ‘these 
/ poor wild boys. In the course of a little 
| time, two companies, each of thirty boys, had 
| been gathered in, and also thirty girls under 
|ten years. When we speak of gathered in, 
| we do not mean merely rescued from igno- 

rance and starvation. The constant aim of 
‘the mission has been to gather in'the lost ina 
higher sense. The work has always been 
| carried on in the sense of work for the Lord, 
| and with the feeling how little any other im- 
| provement avails, if there be no saving bless- 
'Ing on the soul. To bring each wanderer to 
‘his Father’s house, and not merely'to some 
outhouse of the kingdom, i is the cherished aim 
‘and desire of all whortake part in this work. 
|The sewing-class for widows, the industrial 
| classes and other classes for boys and girls, 
| the tea-meetings, mothers’ meetings, workers’ 
Meetings, and last, not least, the emigration 





he rose, holding his head, he was asked to | 





scheme that now crowns the whole, have e been | 
| devised, and are all carried on in the spirit of | 


| earnest evangelism, and with continual prayer 
that He, whose work it is, would both furnish 
the means for conducting it, and own it with 
his blessing. 

| It was after the work had gone on thus far 
| that the idea of renting the present “ Home 
of Industry ” presented itself, and was carried 
‘into effect. “It is difficult,” says one who 
has told the story of this work, “or it may be 
‘impossible to name any form of distress or 
‘any class, which has not been relieved and 
blessed here. Not an hour of the day, nor 
|even far on into the night, when the voice of 
| praise and prayer is not heard in some part of 
| the building. “Even in the vaults beneath the 
| pavement has a little sanctuary been made. 
Under the very stones before trodden by 
them as homeless wanderers have some joined 
in asking the Lord’s blessing on those who 
have rescued them. It is computed that one 
hundred and twenty thousand of our poorest 
population are crowded into the square mile 
in the midst of which the Home of Industry 











! 
arrest their attention, when one from behind | is situated. But the doors are not shut 
| against wanderers from more distant parts, 


and the mission work without is not limited, 
but a helping hand is given to any, according 
to their need, and according to the means | 
supplied. On entering the Refuge, ‘the ‘first | 
sight is generally that of some wan faces and 
thin forms in threadbare garments, widowed 
or deserted mothers bringing their fatherless 
boys, and patiently waiting while each case is | 
being inquired into. Sometimes a father out | 
of work may be seen begging that his mother- 
less little ones may be sheltered ; or a child 
may be seen bringing another, a little younger | 
and more helpless than itself. No form of, 
election or seeking of subscribers’ votes is 
needed here. Faith looks upward to the 
God of the widow and the fatherless, and ex- 
periences‘ Thou, Lord, hast not forsaken them 
that seek thee.’” 

The basement floor of the building is cc- 
cupied with the rougher work ; some boys 
chopping wood, others making boots, and | 
others clothes. In another part of the build- 
ing goes on the work of an ordinary school. 
Little match-box-makers may be found in 
another, carrying on their work under very 
different ‘conditions from those that used to 
prevail in ‘their miserable homes. In the 
largest apartment of the building the widows’ 
sewing-meeting ‘is carried on, where hundreds 
are gathered at once, busy with their needle, 
and listening to the word of life. In winter, 
when so many men out of work are cold and 
hungry, soup or bread and cheese is pro- 
vided, and many a famishing one gathered 
in to receive at once food for the body and 
instruction for the soul. “On one occasion 
an infidel was melted when recognising 
among the well-cared-for inmates of the 
home, boys whom he had known reduced to 
want, and exclaimed that this was Chris- 
tianity, and the first time he had seen it. 
These poor men strive to show their grati- 
tude in many touching ways. On one occa- 
sion many miles were traversed by one anxi- 
ous to bring a root of fern as a little token of 
thankfulness, and the offering was brought 
fifteen miles in a heavy box of earth on his 
head.” 

Is it necessary to give individual cases to 
show the circumstances of those who have 
been rescued? ‘The public are now familiar 
with sad stories of this kind, and some of 
them have been decked out in the attractive 
garb with which our imaginative writers can 
so skilfully clothe the facts which such re- 
fuges supply. ‘‘ Our first rescue” was typical | 
of his class. “His mother died when he 
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was quite young; and his father—a drunkard winter. But the Lord in loving mercy lec 
—turned his boy adrift to get his living as the wanderer to George Yard, and Mr. Hol- 
best he could. The lad’s appearance was land, the devoted friend of the outcast, find 
very wretched; a few dirty tatters covered ing his tale all true, determined to give him 
him, and his feet were bound round with a helping hand. ‘Something must be donc 
rags. His face wore that sad dejected look for him,’ were his first words to us.” 

which one observes so often in our houseless| And something was done for him. A Chris- 
poor. An archway, a cart, any dark nook tian gentleman in the island of Majorca had 
served for his shelter at night, summer and _ been led at this time to devote a portion of 
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The Heme of Industry. 














Houses at Hampton, 





his own savings for the rescue of a London | Macpherson to tell all the boys she might 
boy. This homeless outcast became the meet, that the ways of honesty and truth are 
recipient of his aid. A Christian lady by- | much better than the ways of sin and vice. 
| and-by took him into her own house as a/ “I have experienced them both, and can 
\servant ; and full of gratitude for the kindness | truly say that the way ‘of transgressors is 
he had received, and the prayers that had} hard. I wish all the boys of Whitechapel 
been offered for him, he very soon began to} would give their hearts to Jesus, leave off 
devote a portion of his own earnings to the | all the sins they daily commit, and become 
work of rescuing others, requesting Miss | honest and diligent.” 
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Continually working among the mass of 
destitution and misery which pours itself out 


|over the East-end of London, and finding | 


how difficult it was to separate her reclaimed 
| | charge from the pernicious influences beset- 
‘ting them from day to day and from hour to 
hour ; ; pondering and wondering by day and 
by night in what manner their permanent 
welfare might be best provided for; casting 
| her heavy burden on Him whose work she 
pas endeavouring to do, and seeking that 


| 
| 





guidance from on high which is never with- | 
‘held from those who truly desire to serve | 


| Him, Miss Macpherson was led to add to 
| her mission-plans that scheme of emigration 
|to Canada which has become, during the 
‘last four years, 
| popular feature of her work. 
| already adopted the plan, but not with the 
| special arrangements and safeguards prac- 
tised by Miss Macpherson. 
casion on which the writer of this paper had 


the pleasure of meeting her, was in the house | 


of a mutual friend in Toronto, in June, 1870, 
after she had disposed of her first batch of 
' one hundred boys. I had heard a good deal 
| immediately before of the emigration, or 
transmigration rather, of destitute children 
from Refuges in New York to the State of 
Illinois, and of the eagerness of farmers in 
the West to obtain the services of such 
children. It seemed in every way such an 
interesting and blessed arrangement, that 
comfortable homes and honest employment, 
and a fair chance for the work of life, should 
open in the sparsely-peopled West for those 
who had been cast as waifs and wrecks on 
the more crowded shores of the East. To 
find, on meeting Miss Macpherson at To- 
ronto, that a similar arrangement had been 


favourable prospects for the welfare of the 
children, was a gratification of no ordinary | 
kind. Our host had just taken charge of the | 
last two members of the emigrant party for 
his farm in the country; so that as yet the 
experiment was untried. How thoroughly it 
has stood the test of time, and what untold 
benefit it has conferred on the Two THOU- 
SAND little emigrants, who during the last 
four years have been carried to the shores 
and settled in the Homes of Canada, will be 
shown more fully in a second paper, written 
for us by a gentleman who has spent some 
time in Canada from pure interest in the 
work. 

When the emigration part of the scheme 





the most conspicuous and | 
Others had | 


| oversight is maintained over them. 
The first oc- | 





made for providing homes for the homeless | 
children of our own country, and that the | 
circumstances of Canada afforded at least as | 


| 





became established as a success, Miss Mac- 
pherson adopted a number of arrangements, 
both in this country and in Canada, for work- 
ing it out the more effectually. Finding it 
desirable that those who were destined for 
Canada should have the benefit of some 
training, apart from the Home where all the 
ordinary operations of the mission were car- 
ried on, she rented a house at Hampton, in 
the neighbourhood of London ; but this has 
now been discontinued, and a house at 
Hackney has been secured for the purpose. 
By far the most important of the arrange- 
ments for facilitating the emigration are those 
which have been made on the other side of 
the ocean. Three distributing Homes have 
been instituted in different parts of the 
Dominion of Canada, from which the chil- 
dren are sent out to situations, and an 
One of 
these Homes is at Knowlton, near Quebec, 
the other two are in Ontario, at Marchmont 
near Belleville, and at Blair Atholl near 
Galt. The importance of these Homes 
cannot be over-estimated ; and the greatest 
confidence is given to the scheme by the 
fact that they are superintended by Chris- 
tian friends whose hearts are wholly in the 
work, are visited from season to season by 
Miss Macpherson, and are centres for the 
same kind of Christian work on the part of 
like-hearted ladies and gentlemen in their 
several neighbourhoods, of which the Home 
of Industry in Spitalfields furnishes the type. 

But why are children taken all the way to 
Canada rather than settled at home? It is 
to be noticed that emigration is not recom- 
mended or allowed for all kinds of neglected 
and destitute children, but only for those 
whose circumstances render them suitable 
objects for this scheme. 

Where situations can be found in this coun- 
try in which there is a fair chance of the 
children doing well, they are eagerly accepted. 
But there are hundreds and thousands of 
poor children of very tender age for whom 
there are but two ways of getting along in 
this country—either to remain till they grow 
up under absolutely ruinous influences, or to 
be supported by the charity of Christian 
friends. One great recommendation of the 
emigration scheme is, that it takes children 
at all ages, from two or three upwards, The 
long expense of a charitable maintenance, 
and the terrible ordeal arising from the pro- 
fligacy of their relations, are alike obviated. 
You may carry them to Canada when they 
have hardly learnt to speak, and find a wel- 
come for them there; or if they are ten or 
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twelve, you may get them employment from 
respectable farmers, who will send them ‘to 
school in winter, and see that ‘they attend 
church and Sunday-school at all seasons. This 
looks to many too good news to be ‘true. 
Have the Canadian farmers escaped the 
universal virus of humanity, and learnt to 
be as disinterested as other people are selfish ? 
Far from it. We can find a basis in self- 
interest even for the readiness of the Cana- 
dians to bring up orphan children from in- 
fancy. Labour is scarce, and yet it is indis- 
pensable. And about a farm a boy’s labour 
or a girl’s labour is very handy. The farmer 
may have no children of his own ; or he may 
have had the benefit of his children while 
they were children, saving him a great amount 
of drudgery. But in spite even of Canadian 
farmers, children will grow’big. And when 
they grow big, they will have farms of their 
own, or they will go away somewhere to push 
their fortunes for themselves. The old people 
are left, not only companionless but helpless. 
A:child’s service is a greater necessity than 
ever. And a little child brought up in the 
family, feeling an interest in everything, and 
learning to accommodate itself to all the ways 
of the place, is much more serviceable than a 
stranger, hired fora term. Hence the willing- 
mess of the Canadians to adopt even the 
youngest children. Seeing a party of the 
emigrants about to go on board ship, one 
would naturally pity the very little ones, who 
seem so frail and helpless. But one is told 
that they are the least to be pitied of any. 
A Canadian mother, Jonging perhaps for a 
little one to fill a corner of the heart left 
vacant by the death of her own, will set eyes 
on one or other of them, and adopt it as her 
own. Or peradventure some good lady hav- 
ing means and time to do an act of Christian 
kindness, will make a place in her house for 
the orphan, and make it an orphan no more. 
‘The older children will be placed out under 
approved masters, and carefully looked after 
by ministers and Christian friends. A blessed 
chance will be afforded them of beginning 
life under conditions as hopeful as formerly 
they were desperate. The scheme is most 
happily adapted to meet a number of press- 
ing wants. First, it weeds out from the 
utterly demoralised classes a considerable 
number of the young before they are hope- 
lessly impregnated with the spirit of their 
parents, and gives them a good chance both 
for this life and for the life to come. In 
the second place, it tends to increase the 
population of vast colonies where there is 
such amplitude of ground waiting to be pos- 





sessed, room enough, in fact, for millions 
upon millions of industrious settlers. In the 
third place, it helps to supply that pressing 
want of labour which makes the lot of the 


present settlers so irksome and so laborious, | 
and retards the progress and prosperity of the | 


colony. In every view, this scheme seems to 
be the right thing. It is simply absurd to 
say that it drains away industrious citizens 
from home. It is little to the point to say 
that it separates children from their parents. 
The law of the world is that sooner or later 


children must be separated from their parents. | 


The bereavements of Providence often make 
this separation in spite of us. And when the 
parents are utterly demoralised, and train 
their children to be thieves, drunkards, and 


prostitutes, without their having the shadow | 
of a chance, so far as the parents are con- | 


cerned, of a different life, it is hard to see 
why the connection of the two should be 
regarded as so inviolable. 

Miss Macpherson’s work has all along been 
carried on as a'Christian mission, not making 
the temporal welfare of the children the chief 


aim, but their spiritual and eternal well-being. | 


The paper which is to follow this one, and in 


which their career m Canada is to be the | 
subject, will show with what an amount of | 
blessmg from above this high aim has been | 
In such a work there are many | 


prosecuted. 
temptations to give great prominence to the 


temporal element; it is popular, it is attrac- | 
tive, it mterests many persons whom the | 
spiritual element repels ; but Miss Macpher- | 
son has ever been true to her first purpose, | 
and one of the mottoes of the Home of In- | 
dustry has always been, “‘ Seek first the king- | 


dom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 


And how have the sinews of war been pro- | 
Two thousand chil- | 
dren have gone to Canada ; two Homes have | 


vided for all this work ? 


been established in London and Hampton, 
and three m Canada; all the current outlay 
of the mission has been defrayed, along with 
outfit and emigration expenses of all the emi- 


grants ; yet no one has ever been asked for | 
The finance department has | 
been the work of faith, as the working de- | 


one penny. 


partment has been the labour of love. Be- 
ginning with a hundred pounds, the revenue 
has mounted up to many thousands. The 
accounting and auditing is done with business- 
like regularity and care; but the contribu- 
tions themselves, like those for the tabernacle 
in the wilderness, have come from “ every one 
that had a willing heart.” Wants have often 
been pressing, and the idea of a supply has 
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seemed utterly Utopian; “behold, if the | instead of there being a weary fight to get 
Lord should make a window in heaven, would | the money, its mode of coming in has been 
this thing be ?” has often seemed the only con- | one of the happiest experiences of the mission, 
ceivable way of getting what was desired ;|and one of the strongest assurances of the 
but the prayer of faith has never failed, and | watchful interest of the Father in heaven. 





LOST ON SCHIHALLION. 


A few years ago'the incident here alluded to actually occurred, in all its details, in the case of a poor woman, 
weak in.health and of failing mind.] 


SHEPHERD. C$? wherefore cam ye here, Ailie ? 
What has brocht you here? 
Late and lane on this bleak muir and-:eerie, 
A wild place this to'be 
For a body frail as ye, 
Wi’ the nicht and yon storm-clouds sae ‘near ye. 


AILIE. Oh dinna drive me back, 
I canna leave my track, 
Though nicht and the tempest should close o’er me. 
The warld I’ve left behind, 
And there’s nocht I care to find 
Save Schihallion and high heaven that are afore me. 


SHEPHERD. Oh speak nae word o’ driving, 
But wherefore art thou striving 
For the thing that canna be, puir Ailie? 
Ye had better far return, 
Where the peat-fires bienly burn, 
And your friends wait ye down at Bohalie. 


AILIE. The warld below is cauld and bare, 
Up yonder’s the place for prayer ; 
There the vision on my soul will break clearer, 
My friends will little miss me, 
And there’s only One can bless me, 
To Him on the hill-top I'll be nearer. 


SHEPHERD. Schihallion’s sides sae sclid and steep, 
And his snow-drifts heap on heap, 
What mortal would dream the nicht o’ scaling? 
Gin the heart pray below, 
From nae mountain-top will go 
Your prayer to heaven with cry more prevailing. 


AILIE, Weak am I and frail, I ken, 
But there’s might that’s not of men 
To bear me up—sae na mair entreat' me ; 
Be the snow-drifts ne’er sae deep, 
I have got a tryst to keep 
Wi the angels that up yonder wait to meet me. 


* % x a * 


The Shepherd home is gone, 
And she went on alone ; 
Night cam, but she cam not to Bohalie ; 
They socht her west and east 
Neist day, and then the neist 
On Schihallion’s head they found puir Ailie. 
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Stiff with ice her limbs and hair, 
And her hands fast closed in prayer, 
And her white face to heaven meekly turning ; 
Down they bore her to her grave, 
And they knew her soul was safe 
In the home for which sae lang she had been yearning. 


J. C. SHAIRP. 





ON THE BEST METHODS 


feed may be the best practical 

methods of counteracting the unbelief 
of the present day is a question at once so 
large and so important that we may well 
shrink from attempting to answer it. For is 
not that unbelief hydra-headed? No sooner 
is one head destroyed than many others 
appear in its place. There is unbelief on 
metaphysical grounds, and unbelief on 
natural grounds. ‘There is the unbelief of 
criticism, which may be called @ fosteriori 
unbelief ; and there is the unbelief of abstract 
and preliminary objections, which may be 
called unbelief on @ friori grounds. 

It is probable, however, that, despite the 
various forms unbelief may assume, there is 
more or less of unity in the ultimate cause 
producing it. When, moreover, we speak of 
modern infidelity, it must not be assumed 
that the relative growth of infidelity is greater 
now than it was of old, or that the forms it 
exhibits in the present day are altogether 
original and have never been presented 
before. To say at once that the growth of 
unbelief is greater now than it has hitherto 
been, would be to allow that the battle of 
faith is inclining to the side of the adversary, 
and that our own cause is failing, which 
would at least be impolitic, if it were not 
untrue. An essentially preliminary step to 


deciding-upon the best methods of counter- | 


acting modern unbelief is to arrive at some 
definite notion of what is meant by unbelief, 
and what are its essential characteristics. 


Now it appears that the essential virus of | as to what has been the condition of the Jewish 
the usual forms of unbelief that are prevalent | nation for the last eighteen hundred years. 
nowadays is the refusal to acknowledge that | There is no question as to what their state 


an actual divine revelation has been in any 
sense vouchsafed to man. This is apart 
altogether from any questions which may 
legitimately arise on the wide and delicate 
subject of inspiration. We may well have 
a revelation that is authoritative and final, 
and yet be totally unable to define what 
inspiration is or how it works. It is needless 
to show that the question, “Have we a 





* This paper was read at the International Meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance, held at New York in October, 1873. 
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| 
| 





|was very significantly portrayed in their 





OF MEETING UNBELIEF.* 


revelation?” is one that does not admit of , 
any answer that can be proved to demonstra- | 
tion either way. Even the most strenuous | 
opponents of Christianity are not prepared | 
with any demonstration of a negative answer. 

This is too often forgotten by the disputants | 
on either side. It has been admitted over 

and over again that the proof of revelation | 
is not, properly speaking, demonstrative, but | 
it is too often overlooked that the disproof | 
of revelation or the proof against revelation | 
is not demonstrative either. The question 

must after all resolve itself into a balance of 
probabilities. But then, again, from the 
nature of the case, the answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Have we a revelation ?” must really | 
depend upon facts rather than theories. | 
This, also, is a point that is habitually dis- 
regarded by the opponents of Christianity, 
and it is here that we would endeavour to 
find one of the first answers to our thesis, 
What are the best methods of counteracting 
modern unbelief? 

First, we would say, by always maintaining 
that the question of revelation is not really a | 
matter of opinion, but a matter of fact. It is | 
a question of the interpretation of facts. | 
There are certain broad and patent facts 
which are virtually independent of the 
various doubts that have been advanced on 
critical and other grounds, and it is on these 
that the proof of revelation actually rests. 
For example, to take one notorious fact 
which is patent to all. There is no question 





| 


is now. ‘They are a distinct and separate 
people, and yet they have no national exist- 
ence. They are a people dispersed through- 
out all the nations of the earth. This has 
been more or less their condition for upwards 
of two thousand years. It first began from 
that dark period of their history, which is 
known as the captivity, which took place 
under Shalmaneser and Nebuchadnezzar; 
and it is perfectly certain that this condition 
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national literature, many centuries before it | who were of alien origin. Now, this is an 


was realised in fact. ‘There are many 
passages in Leviticus and Deuteronomy 
which declare distinctly what is to be the 
condition of the people, which, on no critical 
theory, can be brought down low enough to 


be drawn from the life, and yet are not less | 
These passages | 


graphic than if they were. 
are cast in the form of prophecy, and obvi- 
ously profess to be prophetic ; but it cannot 
for a moment be pretended that they are 
prophecies after the event. If, however, 
they are not prophecies after the event, they 
must be prophecies before it. 
are prophecies before the event, nothing is 
more certain and manifest than that the 
event has fulfilled them to the letter. 


of prophecy is one that requires to be re- 


But if they | 





If, | 
however, it is affirmed that the whole theory | 


modelled, and that it must not be proposed | 


in a form too bald or naked, yet this fact 
remains in its broad and evident features, 
that alike in the Old Testament and in the 


New there is to be perceived continually the | 
latent consciousness of a coming future for | 


Israel, which shall be in painful contrast with 
the past. This is stated in a manner so 
marked and special, and in forms so various, 
that it cannot be disregarded. It is im- 
possible that the expression can be fortuitous. 
And seeing that we have before our very eyes 


now the evidence of the correspondence of 


the events with the communication of them 
ages before their occurrence, there is but 
one conclusion possible, that these denuncia- 
tions which claimed to be prophetic, have, 


| in the long result of history, established their 


claim to be so regarded. 
Now, I have heard it asserted that the 
ethnological characteristics of the Jewish 


| divine 


historic parallel, which no doubt more or 
less accurately holds good, and is very 
remarkable. But the parallelism is incom- 
plete, because in Judaism and Christianity 
we have not only the natural pedigree which 
may be traced in Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
but much more than this, we have in Mosaism 
the distinct germ of Christianity, which can- 
not be said of the other two ; and yet, further, 
we have also in the Scriptures of the Jews 
the definite assurance that while that people 
are themselves rejected, the Gentile nations 
shall inherit their spiritual wealth and become 
heirs of the promises which they have not 
believed. 

And it is this explicit announcement 
which differentiates altogether and conclu- 
sively the relation between Mosaism and 
Christianity from any historical parallel 
which may be drawn to illustrate it. And 
it is the same with the historic condition of 
the Jewish people and the close and circum- 
stantial portraiture of it which their Scriptures 
contain. If the one finds any true historic 
parallel elsewhere, the other most assuredly 
does not; and it is the co-existence of the 
two, which being as it is, equally broad and 
definite, constitutes that moral evidence of 
foreknowledge and design which 
it becomes impossible to set aside. The 
same may be said likewise of the broad and 
general characteristics of the Jewish literature. 
There is no literature which has been sub- 
jected to so severe and searching a criticism 


| as that of the Jewish nation which has been 


tried in a fiery ordeal. Its several parts 


| have been torn piece from piece, and the 


nation are not so exceptional as is commonly | 


supposed. But it must be borne in mind 


that we have not only the singularity of the | 
fact to rest on, which may or may not | 


be unique, but we have also the previous 
declaration of the fact, which is absolutely 
and entirely unique. 
in his recent work on the “Science of Reli- 
gion,” has shown in a very interesting manner, 


Professor Max Miiller, | 


the very remarkable parallel which exists | 


between the descent of Buddhism from 
Brahmanism, and that of Christianity from 
Judaism ; and he has shown, also, that just 
as Buddhism became the prevailing religion 
of those races among whom Brahmanism 
was not indigenous, so also Christianity 
struck root not among the Jewish nation 
or Semitic races from which it sprang, but 
found its home among the Gentile nations, 





authorship of them assigned to all con- 
ceivable writers ; and yet, in spite of all this, 
the broad features of them are undeniable 
and indestructible. For example, there is 
no nation possessed of so remarkable an 
historic record as the Jewish nation. I 
speak now not of the facts comprised in the 
history, but of the historic record itself. 
And yet this record as a whole is undoubtedly 
trustworthy. We dare not, on critical grounds, 
assume it to be otherwise, because if we do, 
we cut the very foundations away on which 
our criticism itself must rest. But this historic 
record is confirmed both by the national 
songs which we possess in the Book of 
Psalms, and also by the independent writings 
of the prophets. It cannot be affirmed that 
in any important respect this threefold testi- 
mony is divergent ; and yet, taking it as we 
find it, the salient features of it are so marked 
and so exceptional that it is impossible to 
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| Say that we are dealing with facts or circum- 
stances of no more than ordinary significance. 
| For example, the narrative of the Exodus, 
| treat it as we will, and pare down the super- 
/natural as we may, becomes, after all, 
| indicative of agencies at work, which are not 
| those of every-day life, or of godless un- 
| directed chance. It is impossible to. divest 
| the narrative of the Exodus of the evidence 
of purpose, and it is equally impossible to 
accept merely the framework of the narrative 
as true, and reject the only explanation of 
the facts, which is the assumption of a pur- 
| pose. The only way in which it is possible 
to account for the phenomena we meet with 
in the Jewish history on a rational basis 
| is. by saying that the special characteristics 
of the history were the creation of the 
faith of the people. It was their mental 
habit to discover the supernatural every- 
where, and to recognise divine interfer- | 
ence on their behalf, and, starting with this | 
assumption, even plain and ordinary events | 
became transformed in a marvellous way. 
But it is impossible to affirm that the re- 
demption of an entire nation from the 
oppression of a hostile and a warlike people 


just this event which remains the embar- 
rassing element after everything of a 
miraculous character has been rejected. 
The redemption of Israel out of Egypt was 
as a matter of indisputable fact accomplished 
by Moses. It was accomplished, on his 
part, reluctantly. It was accomplished, as 
he believed, in obedience to a divine com- 
mand. It was accomplished without blood- 
shed, or the drawing of a sword. It was 
accomplished at once, and without failure or 
delay. It was accomplished in connection 
with certain circumstances, such as the insti- 
tution of the Passover, which gave it a 
peculiar significance. For fifteen hundred 
years the Passover was -kept, and it was 
utterly devoid of meaning if it did not point 
backwards to the deliverance out of Egypt ; 
but unless the record of its institution is 
altogether untrustworthy, it rested precisely 
upon the same authority as the deliverance 
itself. And since this deliverance is the 
most remarkable event in all history, the 
Exodus itself cannot be reduced to the 
dimensions of ordinary history, if in all its 
features it transcends them, and yet if it tran- 
scends them no less in the features of its 
details; than in the principles on which it 
was accomplished, it is hard to say that it 
affords no illustration or confirmation of its 
| principles, and is to be regarded iust as 





is ig any sense an ordinary event, and it is | 





| announced 
| announced to Jeremiah, the ingathering of 





ordinary history, which does not claim to 
illustrate or confirm a given principle. 

But that which is true of the Exodus, is 
true also of many an episode in Old Testa- 
ment history ; and in fact, from beginning to 
end it is developed in obedience to enunciated 
principles, so that. the principle and the his- 
tory must stand or fall together. It is not 
easy to reject the history ; and, consequently, 
the acceptance of the principles is unavoid- 
ably involved in any fair treatment of the 
history. Every great stage in the historic 
development of Israel is distinctly announced 
beforehand. The thraldom in Egypt was 
announced to Abraham, the deliverance 
from Egypt was announced to Moses. The 
establishment of the throne of Judah was 
announced to David, the captivity was 
to Hezekiah, the return was 





the Gentiles was announced to Hosea. 
The fulfilment of the last elucidates the 
fulfilment of the others. Hosea’s prophecy 
was eight centuries before the fact. We 
dare not in the face of that assert that the 
record of all the others was written after the 
event to which it referred, to say nothing of 
such a theory involving so much. acquiescence 
of the nation in the open falsehood of the 
writers as is absolutely inconceivable. In 
short, it becomes a balance of probabilities 
between the requisite amount of intricate 
collusion and the admission upon conclusive 
evidence of the communication to chosen 
recipients of the divine foreknowledge. It 
is not easier to maintain upon mere @ priori 
grounds the abstract impossibility of prophecy 
than it is to believe upon an accumulation of 
moral evidence which points to it the fact 
that such prophecy has been.vouchsafed upon 
highly exceptional occasions, when the im- 
portance of the matter communicated was in 
harmony with the exceptional character of 
the means employed. 

In. dealing, then, with the flippant and 
superficial infidelity which seeks to commend 
itself to popular favour in the present day, it 
is highly essential to dwell upon broad facts, 
which are above the fluctuating results of 
an uncertain criticism. It is never safe to 
trust ourselves to a narrow issue when one 
that is very broad and. general is near at 
hand. If God has not written the evidence 
of his truth upen undeniable: facts and: the 
wide current of history, He. has. written it, 
upon nothing. The Bible, as a whole, is 
precluded from the possibility of bearing, 
witness to itself, because the Bible: cannot 
define its own limits, but is. dependent upon 
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other authorities for the definition of its limits. 
But the Bible, as a whole, is sufficiently dis- 
tinguished by the definition of its limits from 
all other productions, and to the substantial 
truth of the Bible message, as a whole, there 
is a testimony borne by history such as is 
borne by it to nothing else. We must 
decide in the face of this clear and unim- 
peachable testimony if we would decide 
that the substantial truth of the Bible message 
and record, as a whole, is undeserving of 
credit. There is a mass of corroborative 
evidence in support of the framework of 


or Thucydides, and the mass of this evidence 
is continually becoming greater, and con- 
tinually receiving fresh elucidation. The 
strength of unbelieving criticism consists in 
the pertinacity with which certain points of 
detail are dwelt upon; but the strength of 
| that which is opposed to it consists in the 
| breadth of the issue which is based upon 
|the broad and general principles and facts 
|which are untouched by criticism. The 
| mass of evidence for the fact of a special and 
unique revelation being contained in the 





| Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments | 


is so great that it is impossible for a rightly 
| constituted and unbiassed mind to resist the 
| force of it. For example, the relation between 
| the Old Testament and the New is of such 
|a kind as to be entirely without parallel. 
There is no other instance in literature of 
one book of a highly composite nature which 
was yet regarded as one, being the origin 
and the literary parent of another book, also 
composite in its nature, and that after an 
interval of four hundred years, as in the case 
of the Old Testament and the New. The one 
is in some sense the natural descendant of 
the other; and yet no one could have antici- 
pated such a development as’ likely or 
possible. All this is an mstance of the kind 
of facts upon which the theory of an actual 


| God-given and authoritative revelation rests. 


They are at once broad, and deep, and solid 
in their character. They are invulnerable to 
the attacks of criticism, and they are inex- 
plicable on any merely natural principles. 
They point clearly, naturally, and conclu- 
sively to one explanation, and to one only, 
and though they do not mathematically demon- 
strate it, they offer a moral proof, which is 





Old Testament history such as does not | 
exist in support of the narrative of Tacitus | 
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much more nearly complete than any dis- 
proof that can be set against it. Not only 
is revelation in its subject matter a witness 
to its own origin, but so also is the record in 
which the revelation is set forth in its genuine 
and unalterable features a witness to the 
fact that a similar combination of phenomena 
equally significant and various could not 
have been produced by chance; and from 
the nature of the case there is no alternative 
between a denial that these phenomena 
have any meaning at all, and an admission 
that the meaning they have is the one 
alleged. 

In attempting, then, to stem the tide of un- 
belief which rises in all directions around us, 
it is essential to plant our feet firm upon the 
rock whose foundation lies as far beneath its 
deepest channels as the summit thereof rises 
farabove its roaring wavesand foaming billows. 
Unless we stand upon the rock that is higher 
than we are, it is impossible not to be borne 
away by them. It is not in ourselves or in 
our arguments, in our logic or our eloquence, 
or anything else, that our hope lies, but in the 
revelation of the arm of the Lord. If He does 
not manifest Himself in His revelation, it will 
speak in vain; but revelation is a thing of 
the spirit and the heart, and not of reasoning. 
When God has revealed himself to the con- 
science and the heart, the reason brings her 
offering to attest and confirm the message ; 
but when the conscience is deaf to the voice 
of God, the reason also is blind to the mes- 
sage of His truth. The destructiveness of a 
sceptical criticism must be met by the con- 
structive association of facts that are inde- 
pendent of it. This and that denial may, as 
occasion serves, be met and answered in 
detail, but special controversy of this kind 
is within the reach only of a few, and that 
which is to operate on the public at large, 
is the exhibition of the broad front of truth 
in its many and manifold bearings, and when- 
ever this is given in faith and sincere depend- 
ence on God it brings forth its fruit in due 
season. The word of truth spoken from a 
believing heart in the spirit of earnest love will 
not die, for it is the word of the living God; 
and He hath said, “It shall not return to me 
void, but it shall accomplish that which I 
please, and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it.” 

STANLEY LEATHES. 
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THE WORD OF LIFE. 


“ This is the record, that God hath given to us eternal life, and this life 
he 7 - 


“The word is nigh thee.”’—Rom. xi. 8. 


QF my Father, it is true, 
Nothing can the word unsay, 
Nothing that a lie can do 
Take its faithfulness away. 
Let it bend me from above ; 
Let it bare me as it must; 
In Thy royalty of love 
Freely shall the humble trust. 


Happy they whose thought is one 
With the record as it stands. 
In Thy everlasting Son - 
They shall lift up holy hands. 
In His living light they hide 
Their own image soiled and dim, 
Casting all they have aside 
Simply to inherit Him. 


God for ever understood, 
God rejoiced in and obeyed, 
God acknowledged to be good 
In the soul His breath has made— 
Not a weary barren strife, 
Not a lonely test they find, 
But the secret spring of life, 
Heart to heart and mind to mind. 


What are all the things we scan, 
Things we know because we see 
With the vision of a man, 
To the spirit’s cry for Thee? 
Thou hast heard it, Thou wilt shine 


Through the lights that pass Thee by, 


Thou wilt come with things divine 
To that helpless human cry. 


is in his Son.”—1 Joun v. Tr. 


And the word is very near 
Telling of Thy presence now ; 
Speaking to the inmost ear, 
Oh my Father, it is Thou. 
Never more of time afraid 
With the ruin it must bring, 
Let my soaring hope be stayed 
Safely on this eagle’s wing. 


Yes, the heavenly thing is true 
Here upon the earth for me. 
I the will of God can do, 
I the child of God can be. 
That which He has sacrificed 
Freely may I take and give ; 
His own life in man is Christ, 
And it is for me to live. 


Ah, when love by word descends 
To the grave of human sin, 
Let the wondering ear it bends 
Take the holy witness in. 
Let us not for dread of light 
Shining on our own disgrace 
Lose the glory of its might 
In the hearts that give it place. 


Father! speak to those who know 
What it is to love Thee best. 
Bid the sons that see Thee go 
With Thy message to the rest. 
Bid them show the men who strive 
For their power without its spring 
Not the name to be alive, 
But the real eternal thing, 
A. L. W. 




































































MY HERO. 681 
MY HERO. 
A Studp. 
M Y hero? Well, yes, I have my hero as I suppose 
most of us have, hidden away in a place deep 


down in our hearts, for of such men I think we 
speak but seldom. Often they are not our own 
dear ones—almost strangers, as the world counts 
strangerhood, but to us, and within us, they are 
secretly dear familiar friends, whose ways and cha- 
racter we have reverently studied, and whose noble 
lives have sometimes rung out a cry as of a trumpet 
talking with us across a doubtful battle-field in this 
strange sad life of ours. 

No, I never saw my hero till long after the noble 
deeds which, to my mind, gave him his greatness. 
He had other greatness—a name which he had 
carved out for himself in the hard tablets of war— 
a name which, I think, will not be forgotten “ even 
when our babes are old.” But when I saw him all 
this, which others knew, paled before the remem- 
brance of the story I had heard years before, and 
which, unknown to him, I seemed to keep with 
him as a sacred secret. He was getting on in life 
PE then, and the dead past had left its marks behind 

ae = it. I can see him now; tall and powerful in frame 
—like Saul, a king of men, head and shoulders ; and necessary as any of those former hidden 
above the people—with the grand eagle head, | steps. 
which in his early days must have been set} Thus he stands before me—my hero— 
firmly back, just a little bowed in a slight stoop, | David Carnegie, the last representative of a 
the iron-grey hair fringing round the tonsured | noble line. 
<rown—a manly simple noble Christian| Let me try, reverently and humbly, to 





gentleman, who had silently yielded up all 
that men hold dearest, because he loved 


draw the picture of that life, as I learned it 
from those who knew it well, filled in, per- 





duty and honour—not least, I think, because 
he knew that he had elsewhere “a better and | 


haps, with the imaginings of a hero-worship 
which loves to study its object. We have 


an enduring substance.” | not much time for this sort of study nowa- 


It was that silence of his which struck one | 
most solemnly—a silence not of word so | 
much as of nature. I fancy he would have | 
been surprised if any one had told him that | 
he had done anything more than every other 
man would have done, for his nobleness was | 
so entirely a part of himself, that, being him- | 
self, he simply could not have ‘done other 
than he did; and therein, it seems to me, lies | 
the lesson of such a life—that its great deeds | 
were not the spasmodic efforts of galvanism, 
but the simple natural outgrowth of a life 
whose mainspring was the habit of obedience 
to duty. The feet which had been steadfastly 
set in that path trod on over rough and 
smooth alike ; and the last step that set them 
On a height which, to a careless beholder, 
seems as though it must have been reached 
by a sudden flight, was, in truth, as natural 

III. n.s. 


days. Weare so material, many of us, that 
the great realities which cannot be felt and 
‘handled and tured into notes and gold, 
weigh but very lightly with us. We are im- 
| patient of them, anxious only to grind on in 
[our mammon treadmill to the sound of the 
dreary song— 


“* Men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner ’tis over, the sooner to sleep.” 


And all the while there lies round about us 
| —hidden perhaps in the lives of the quiet 
|men and patient women of whom we make 
but small account—a power that has done, 
| ay, and will yet do more for this:old world 
| of ours than all the gold that will ever be dug 
out of it—a power, the very reflection of 
which, if we would but look at its light, would 
nerve us to a nobility of which neither our- 
selves nor others thought us capable ; and 
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we should begin to find out that intangible 
things are not unrealities, but the deepest, 
truest, most eternal realities, beside which all 
that we see and handle is only as the faintest 
shadow of a cloud. 


I. 


It was in pleasant places that this man’s 
lot had been cast in his childhood, I have 
seen the old grey castle, altered now—im- 
proved perhaps—by the hands of strangers ; 
but as regards the general character of the 
whole pile, it must remain pretty much the 
same as in the days when he called it 
home—irregular groupings and additions 
clustering round, and almost hiding the tall 
gables built in the days of the old Lords 
Carnruth. It lies ina valley, gently sloping 
towards the south, on which side the sunny 
plain is girt round by the wide, smoothly- 
flowing river, which, five-and-twenty miles 
or so lower down, stretches out into a broad 
estuary, and loses itself in the sea. On the 
other sides of the old house the wooded hills 
close round, clasping it in their warm em- 
brace, too closely, perhaps, for our taste in 
these days ; but when our forefathers chose 
out their homes they were not enlightened, 


or encumbered, by so many sanitary consi- | 


derations, and somehow they throve in the 
unhealthy spots, and reared a hardy race. 
Then the glory of those sloping woods, as 
one looks up to them from the hall-door, 
frosted over with the delicate haze of a hot 
summer morning, or towering up like the 
golden walls of heaven in the bursting yellow 
freshness of the early spring, or stained with 
the autumn changes like waves of colour 
tumbling over each other down the sudden 
slopes. Or if you climbed up the winding 
paths and narrow stone stairways, what unex- 
pected delights you would find! A turn, and 


you were looking down into a narrow steep | 


ravine, that wound its way in and out in the 
very heart of the solid hill; or a warm deli- 
cious fragrance would meet you, and gra- 
dually wrap up all your senses in its spell, 
and you would find yourself among half-a- 
dozen prostrate firs, with the head of the 
hatchet gleaming against one of the ruddy 
severed branches, like a young moon in an 
orange sunset ; and you could sit down on 
the fallen tree, and let your hand stray over 
the smoothly-cut surface, and the brown 
flaky bark ; and your eyes would wander out 
among the tawny stems of the unfelled trees, 
and find set within them, like a picture within 
its frame, a little bit of the smooth grassy 
park, and the shining river, and the sapphire 





sky. If I had lived there I could never 
have wished those woods further away from 
home. 

The great quadrangle of the stables, cas- 
tellated and battlemented, lay a few hundred 
yards away from the house, among the trees 
which crept down where the hills widened 
out like a broad green gateway, sloping up 
to the home farm; and away on the other 
side of the park, bounded by the river, which 
here took a sudden turn eastwards, were the 
walled gardens, where the boys delighted to 
spend the hot summer noons among the 
fruit-trees and strawberry-beds. 

They must have been happy people who 
lived in the old grey house in those days— 
father and mother and five children—David 
and Alec, and the three girls. Amd yet 
there too, as in every other home, there 
were sorrows and anxieties; for the young 
English wife had carried with her to her 
northern home the delicacies of am Indian- 
born constitution, and David’s boyhood took 
its first and darkest shadows from the half- 
unconscious fear that something, he hardly 
knew what, might come between him and the 
mother who was all the world to him. Yet 
it must have been a bright boyhood. There 
is a picture of him which, like some of Sir 
Joshua’s wonders, makes one say involuntarily, 
“ How hke it must have been!” and one 
thinks what a proud mother she must have 
been who could claim that bonny boy for her 
first-born. Brown face and hair and eyes— 
eyes that sparkle even on the dull canvas 
with a merry fearless laugh; a good sweet 
mouth, and that strong cleanly-cut chin and 
jaw, the lack of which makes even features, 
otherwise the finest, weak and unmeaning. 

For the first twelve years of his life he was 
her joy. I think her dearest earthly joy, for 
was he not her own, to train and guide as far 
as might be, in paths which led far away from 
the weaknesses and faults which seem to 
have eaten cruelly into the heart of that pure 
upright honourable woman. He was never 
a man through whom his father’s failings 
would become known to any one; but there 
must have been sorrowful times, when reckless 
generosity and careless self-indulgence ex- 
ceeded the means of a family who, for the 
representatives of an ancient house, were poor 
as well as proud. 

So for twelve years of his life he knew the 
blessedness of a mother’s love—such a love 
as Mrs. Carnegie’s must have been, intense, 
concentrated, faithful, and marvellously ten- 
der. And yet not only for those twelve years. 
To the very last, and all the way through, 
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even in the heat of his young manhood, I be- 
lieve it would be as real and powerful a thing 
with him as though he could have felt the 
touch of her hand upon his, and have looked 
into the loving eyes. He was accustomed to 


these quiet reserved men do believe, that to 
holy love, such as that between a true woman 
and her son, or between a man and her with 
whom he is not only one flesh, but one spirit 
also, there can be nothing worthy the name 
of separation. Zhey may have passed into 
another room of the Father’s house, and for 
awhile the door is closed, and there is no 
voice nor any that answers ; but they are no 
more actually parted from us than those 
beloved ones between whom and ourselves 
an ocean may stretch, but whom we neverthe- 
less feel to be, in all that makes the essence 
of love and life, closer to us than the acquaint- 
ance who sits beside us. We look to see 
them again. So too for those on the other 
side of the narrow stream which one moment 
will bridge for us. Since we trust to see 
them shortly, and to speak face to face, what 
need to think of them as far away ? 

For many years of his life, I think the 
strong cords of love which bound him to his 
unseen mother, had woven in with them the 
slender strands of all the faith which he had in 
spiritual things. To one who believed un- 
doubtingly that he had a mother in heaven, 
there could be no power in any shafts aimed 
at the very existence of that heaven ; and be- 
fore he knew God for himself, he believed in 
Him because his mother was with Him. 
Truly a poor weak reflection compared with 
the blaze which pours down on him who be- 
holds the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ, but still some anchorage amidst the 
waves of this troublesome world. 

When she was gone, the peaceful nest was 
shaken by other changes. David was sent 
to Eton, where after four years Alec followed 
him at the same age; while the three sisters 
lived quietly on at Carnruth, under the charge 
of their mother’s aunt. 

Twice in the year came the happy long- 
looked-for weeks of the boys’ holidays, when 
their father, who now spent much of his time 
abroad, was always sure to be at home, and 
Aunt Elisabeth’s +égéme, which in these days 
would be considered somewhat austere, was 
relaxed with the open-handed freeness with 
which a conscientious nature can so liberally 
bestow its gifts equally. She was a gracious 
kindly high-minded woman, well-fitted to reign 
over a household or a principality ; andthough, 
naturally enough, she was a little wanting in 





= 


believe, as perhaps more than we think of 





the mellowed roundness of a woman whose 
life, crowned with husband and children, 
must be one long self-denial, and yet, blessed 
be God, one long self-pleasing too, she was 
far too much a woman of the world to have 
fallen into any of the traditional weaknesses 
of an old maid. She too must have had a 
life-story, some experience of that kind which 
crushes into, it may be a few short days, the 
very bloom and essence of being, and leaves 
behind it, over all the remaining years of life, a 
perfume either drawn forth by the warm 
beams of earth’s most entire happiness, or 
wrung out by the hard hand of pain—but 
still a fragrance hanging around only those 
men and those women whose love or suffer- 
ing has been of the finest quality. 

She must have been as much to all these 
children as any but a mother could have 
been, more perhaps than many mothers, 
especially to the younger ones, who realised so 
faintly all they had missed. To David the 
loss must have been an ever-present one, for 
his was one of those natures which—except- 
ing, of course, in the case of the one beloved 
by choice, brought to him by God Himself as 
Eve to her husband, to be bone of his bone 
and flesh of his flesh—could only meet its 
full response in another nature bound to his 
own by ties not merely of affection, but of 
close blood relationship. With the one pos- 
sible exception, no woman, be she what she 
might, could ever be to him in the very 
slightest degree, or in any pomt, like the 
woman who had borne him. Some men do 
not feel this. He did. And thus of neces- 
sity fhe good Aunt Elisabeth was far less to 
him than to any of the others, although there 
were so many points of union between them 
that one would have said that he most of all 
would have clung to her. If it had chanced 
that she had been his mother, one fancies that 
their hearts would have been knit very closely 
together. But she was not all to him; there- 
fore it fell out that she could not be much. 

There were three or four years at Eton, 
then the usual terms at Woolwich, and finally 
a commission in the Artillery, the branch of 
the service which, as some one has remarked, 
calls more than any other for the combination 
of opposing qualities—fire and promptness, 
and that mysterious quality which we English 
call pluck, and yet steadiness, coolness, and 
long-suffering patience. 

And thus, after a year or two more spent 
in home service, during which he worked 
hard at his profession, he found himself 
standing on the threshold of manhood. 

Twenty-one, and the world before hi! 















































Judy grew restless again. 
“What ails the creature?” muttered her 
“ Steady, old lady, steady !” 
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“Steady, steady, old girl. Whew. ... .| master. 
Steady !” 


David Carnegie was driving his tandem 
swiftly homewards in the clear twilight of a 
bright winter’s day. He had been danc- 
ing till past five that morning at the ball 
at Carnruth, wherewith all the country-side 
had celebrated his coming of age. Such 
a day and such a night as that 2oth of 
January, the old gossips said, hadn’t been 
seen in those parts for many a long year. 
Tenantry, friends, and neighbours had all 
been glad to welcome him, the young heir, 
brave, genial, kindly, and simple, an object 
of perhaps not wholly disinterested attraction 
to the careful mothers of the county, one 
certainly of pure unalloyed interest to the 
country gentlemen, who iiked to see the 
young fellow growing up fit to take his place 
among the best of them all. 

The whole household had naturally been 
somewhat disorganized to-day. Aunt Elisa- 
beth, according to her principles, had ap- 
peared at her usual hour to preside at a 
breakfast table where David was her only 
companion. Alec, rather tired and very lazy, 
buried himself in the sofa-cushions and a 
novel, whence he only emerged for purposes 
of gossip with one or other of the sisters, 
resisting all his brother’s efforts to get him 
out to skate. David soon bethought himself 
of his friends in a detachment of cavalry now 
quartered in the nearest town, some eight 
miles away, with whose regiment his battery 
had once lain, and who had been among his 
guests the night before. He would go over 
and see them ; and in half an hour or so he 
was bowling along the high-road, which fol- 
lowed the course of the river down the valley. 
He had lunched at the barracks, strolled 
about the town, meeting a friend, high or 
low, at every turn, and was now driving home 
to be in time for the dinner, early according 
to our notions, which was the fashion in 
those times and in that house. 

The leader, which more than once on 
starting had shown a disposition to turn 
round and look him in the face, was fidgety 
again. David soothed her. It was pleasant 
work this, rushing through the keen winter 
wind, feeling the fire of the fine animal be- 
tween the shafts darting into himself with 
every motion ; the dying day behind him, a 
young moon and a star or two in front, and 
high overhead a dull red stain, the reflection 
from the great iron-works miles and miles 
away. 





“ There be a horse coming up the road,” 
said the lad beside him. 

And in another moment they were close 
upon each other, so rapid was the pace of 
each. 

“Why, ’tis Ruby,” said the groom, peering 
forward into the twilight. 

David pulled up with such violence as 
almost to bring his horses upon their haunches. 
His quick eye had made out the figure of the 
head-groom. Old John riding to Gordon- 
stone at this hour and upon that horse, the 
fastest in the stables! 
knew that something had happened, 
his heart dropped down like the bird 
caught in its swift flight by the cruel bullet. 
A sudden dread stunned him. The old 
groom had drawn up too, and sat looking 
at him. 

“Well, John, what is it? quick !” 

“Mr. David, sir—I were to see the doctor 
first, and then find you, and tell you gently, 
I were. - Miss Musgrave says to me 

“Who is it?” 

A strange dull compressed quiet had 
fallen on the eager figure, but the face told 
the fear that was tugging hard at his heart- 
strings. 

“The master.” 

“O my God!” 

Gay young soldier as he was, that Holy 
Name had never dropped from his lips as an 
idle word. It was not that now—rather the 


J 





wild, almost inarticulate cry of a broken- | 


In a moment he | 
and | 








hearted creature to some one, any one, any- | 


thing, untouched like himself by this sudden 
blow, who might hold out a hand that he 
could grasp. 

“ Master David, my dear, don’t take on so. 
Have a care of the mare! He bean’t dead. 


It’s nought but a stroke, and there’s many a | 


man older nor him as gets about agin (as 
hearty as ever. I'll be back with the—— 

“When was it?” interrupted David 
hoarsely. 

“They come for me maybe half an hour 
agone, Mr. David. Miss Musgrave, she sends 
for me, and comes herself out of the room 
and says, ‘John,’ says she, ‘I trust ye,’ she 
says, ‘to tell him gently.’ ‘I will, mun,’ 
says I.” 

“You'd best be getting on,” said David. 

“JT will, sir. Keep up your heart, sir. 
And mind the ford, ’tis pretty bad to-night.” 

The last words came back on the wind as 
they sprang apart, David, with set teeth and 
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cap drawn down over his eyes, urging on the 


horses which generally needed the curb 
rather than the whip. But he thought of 
nothing now but home, home. To get there, | 
that his father might see and bless him before 
he died, that was all. They tore madly 
along, and at length dashed down the steep 
lane to the ford, the half-frightened groom | 
holding on as best he might. There even 
the boldest driver needed to draw rein, and 
David slackened speed a little. The river 
was very full, blocks of floating ice and masses 
of caked and pounded snow heaped together 
among the yellow water near either edge ; 
but they struggled through. The panting 
dripping horses found footing at the other 
side, and in another long minute or two the 
great shadow of the house shot under their 
feet, and they were at the hall-door. David 
flung the reins to his servant, and was on the 
ground before they stopped. The quick beat 
of that wild drive had flown on before them 
to the watchers within the desolate house, 
and in a moment a dim light streamed out 
across the gloom, and a little figure met him 
at the top of the steps. 

“ Oh, David !—” 

She drew him in, clinging to him in the 
fright of the first shock of great sorrow which 
she could remember breaking in upon that 
happy home. 

“Oh, David !—dear, dear papa, and to 
think he was dancing here last night !” 

Even so. Strange incongruity! The 
feeble light of the candle she held fell upon 
the still fresh decorations of the larger hall 
into which, while soothing her, David had 
pressed, in his longing desire to reach his 
father ; the hall where they had danced on 
till the dawn had nearly overtaken them, the 
dawn of the light that was even yet lingering 
in the western sky. Only that morning! It 
seemed an eternity ago. 

“Ts he alive, dear ?” 

“Oh, yes. ‘They’re all there, or in his 
dressing-room. But it was so dreadful I 
couldn’t bear it, so I came away to watch for 

ou.” 

“ Alec, is that you?” 

The brothers grasped each other’s hands 
silently. 

“Poor little Elsie! Darling, you had 
better not come up with me. Go to Jeannie. 
Ah! there she is. Jeannie, take care of her; 
she’s too young for this sort of thing.” 

Only fourteen, and the little treasured dar- 
ling of a whole household. 

“‘ Puir lammie, puir lammie,” said the old 


| Alec brokenly. 





nurse, gathering the girl into her kind arms. 


“You gae your ways up, Mr. David. Eh, 
but it’s sair wark the night.” 

‘Will he know me, Alec?” 

The two brothers were standing together 
outside the closed door. 

“ He knows no one—never has,” said 
“ Mary and Rose both tried 
—we all tried. I can see Aunt Elisabeth 
thinks badly. Oh, Davie!” 

The door was opened from within. 
Elisabeth had heard the footsteps. 

“My poor boy!” as she saw the white 
awe-struck face, so changed since he had 
driven away only that morning in the glory 
of his. young light-hearted manhood, twenty- 
one, and the world before him! Grief goes 
hard with the young. 

David went up to the bedside. Mind, 
power, expression gone—a living death! 

“ Father !” 

No answer. 

“ Father !” a little louder. And then he put 
out his hand and touched the motionless face. 

“Father! dear, dear father! Oh, Aunt 
Elisabeth, this is dreadful. O my mother!” 

The words came out in a groan as he 
turned round and hid his face against the 
wall. 

They roused him presently to go down 
to the old parish minister, who had hurried 
over directly he heard the news. David 
received him with his usual manner of quiet 
respect, deepened by the half-expressed wist- 
fulness of a man who felt all his childhood 
brought back to him by the threatening loss, 
and yearned towards any man who was him- 
self a father. But he dared not give way in 
any degree, and the two soon came up to- 
gether. Still no change in the quiet form 
and vacant face. 

The old man shared the sorrowful watch 
till it was again broken by the arrival of the 
doctor. Still no change. They all knew 
then that it could be only a question of 
a few hours; he might last into the dawn 
of the next day, possibly longer, but he was 
a dying man. Dr. Graham thought that pro- 
bably the Edinburgh physician, who had also 
been sent for, could scarcely arrive in time 
to see him alive. He himself prepared to 
spend the night at Carnruth; but David, 
finding that he hati already passed two sleep- 
less nights beside another patient, insisted on 
his taking possession of the dressing-room 
sofa, after he had with great difficulty per- 
suaded his sisters also to lie down for a few 
hours. He would watch and summon all 
upon the slightest change. 

It was the strangest saddest watch the 
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. . | 
young soldier had ever known. Alone in | 
the dimly-lighted room, treading in the close- | 


ness of sympathy with another soul through 
the shadows of the border-land, great ques- 
tions, such as he had never yet met, started 
up to look him in the face and demand an 
answer. Then slowly his trouble came upon 
him with something like the familiarity of a 
grief which has been some hours with us. 


be swept away into the mysterious company 
of the dead, drawn forth by cold irresistible 


forces from the pressure of the warm loving | 
hands that would have held him; for they | 
loved each other keenly, these people, un- | 


demonstrative as they might have been on 


the surface ; and whatever his faults, to his | 


children he had always been the kindest, 
most indulgent of fathers, to his sons espe- 
cially friend as well as father ; for he knew, 
though he could not conquer, the weaknesses 
of his own life, and longed with all the 
power of which an irresolute and pleasure- 


seeking nature was capable, that their course | 


should be worthier than his own. 

David recognised all this more distinctly 
than ever before, now that every faculty was 
sharpened by conscious nearness to the un- 
seen world which in the glare of everyday 
lie too often seems so far away. He thought 
| too with a freshness which had in some 
| measure worn away, of his mother ; longed, 
with an untold longing, to put his aching 
head down for one moment on the dear 
| shoulder ; wondered dreamily how it would 
| have been if she had been here to-night, 
| how she would have looked in a widow’s 
cap. Oh, how he would have tended her, 
“(and she a widow!” And then he was 
thanking God that she was beyond all this 
sorrow, and with a start he came down 
again to the grim questionings. What was 
death ? What was life? What was the 
subtle force which tied an invisible spirit to 
||} alump of clay? What was the power which 
| loosed the knot? 

He rose softly then, and went to the bed- 
|| side, for he felt as though his mind could 
Still no change in the rigid 
| features, only the tremulous breath to tell 
that the flame still burned on. As he stood 
there, hardly daring to return to his seat, lest 
the wild thoughts should seize him again, a 
shadow fell across. the counterpane, and 
Aunt Elisabeth, lamp in hand, stood beside 
him. He would not leave his father for a 
moment ; but she shared his watch, and after 





that it was not so bad. They drew their 
chairs together, and talked on, in low voices, 
of the long-ago days when his mother died. 
Probably those two were then as near 
together in soul as in any other part of their 
lives. 

Then before the day began to break the 
doctor joined them and one after another, the 


| girls and the young cousins who were staying 
His father slipping away from his sight !—he | 
who was so near, so entirely one of them | 
only this morning, now so far apart, soon to | 


with them, pale and anxious from their night 
of sorrow. Presently one of the candles, un- 
noticed on a side-table, flared suddenly up, 
and dropped dead in its socket. The acted 


| parable was only too painfully clear to them 
For a moment they looked in each | 


all. 





other’s faces, and then turned nervously | 


towards the bed. 
an impatient movement drew back the window 


Alec started up, and with | 


curtain, and let the dawning light flood into | 


the room. The crimson sun was just leaping 
from the horizon, and one beam fell upon the 
death-like face. There was a slight quiver, 
and then, as they drew together, they knew 
that they were orphans. 


Il. 


Some weeks later David was sitting with | 


his agent in the room that had been his 


father’s study, though probably the amount | 
of study that had been carried on there of | 


late years was of the slenderest. The guns, 
and pipes, and books still lay about it very 
much as they had been left when that sudden 
call came; for David was nervously suscep- 
tible of anything which, even to himself, might 
wear the face of putting out the dear memory, 
though the frequent reference which he needed 
to make to the papers in the old cabinets and 
in the safes in the turret had made it convenient 
for him to sit there constantly, and many of 
his own belongings were gradually creeping in. 

They had had a hard morning’s work, and 
he was looking fagged and white now, but 
with an expression of unconquerable deter- 
mination set in the firm face. Truly his 
manhood had come upon him hardly. 

‘It’s no*good, Mr. Crosse,” he said after a 
pause ; “it must be done. You see yourself 
there’s no other way: of clearing things off.” 

*“‘ Excepting,” said the agent deprecatingly, 
“the course which Ihave ventured to suggest 
more than once.” 

“ T’ll not do it,” said David firmly, gather- 
ing up his papers, and.stretching his weary 
limbs as he rose from the table. “ Mr. 


Crosse, one of the first things I learned was, | 


that if ’'d not money enough to pay for a 
thing I must go without it, however much I 
might wish for it. I shall do so now.” 


| 
| 
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Mr. Crosse said no more. He knew where 
that lesson must have been learned; and 
unable as he was to comprehend all that was 
in David Carnegie, he knew him well enough 
to be sure that anything he had learned from 
that mother was sacred. 

“Of course,” said the young man presently, 
“FT must talk to my brother and sisters and 
Miss Musgrave about this. We have no half- 
confidences. But I’m pretty sure that their 
minds will be the same as mine. If only 24 

He stopped. If only the responsibility of 
decision had not been his. But he was not 
the man to give utterance, even then, to 
wishes which he felt to be weakness. The 
responsibility had come upon him ; it would 
be far less than duty did he shrink from it. 

They talked it all over as they. sat round 
the fire that night. As David had truly said, 
they had no half-confidences. It was a family 
in which there had always been perfect frank- 
ness. They had all known, as soon as he 
had known it himself, that their father’s affairs 
had been found to be in a fearfully involved 
state. For some time David had known that 
he must not expect to enter upon a 
perty of the same value as that which had 
passed into his father’s hands. Mr. Crosse 
had known for yeats that whenever Mr. Car- 
negie’s death came, it would bring a crash of 
trouble with it; but neither had been in the 
least prepared for the secrets which those old 
cabinets had disclosed—foreign debts, debts 
of honour, the debts of @ leng-past youth ; 
and then from without had come the unmis- 
takable demands which proved their authen- 
ticity. For years Carnruth had not, except- 
ing at intervals, been kept up in quite its 
ancient state, but there had been none of the 
systematic retrenchment which during all that 
time might have taken up so much of the 
burden which now fell heavily upon the young 
shoulders. The last few weeks had taught 
David to know the weakness and impulsive 
generosity of his father’s character as he had 
never known them before; and as his duty 
carried him through one letter and paper after 
another, he did not wonder that the very 
magnitude of the difficulty had made the 
careless nature turn away from it, with a sort 
of vague’ expectation that at the next look it 











might have diminished, whilst in the mean- 
time he had lived on abroad or at home, 
| perfectly unable to resist any generous im- 
| pulse, and never even dreaming of the per- 
sonal self-denial which to his son seemed now 
| the only thing possible. 
| David respected his own freedom of action 
| far too keenly to attempt to dictate to others. 
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He was not the sort of man to settle things 
in the private council-chamber of his own 
mind, and then lay them down as law; but 
still his practical nature always forebore 
the waste of discussion, unless he had to 
some degree thought out his way, and had 
some course of action to propose. He 
went for a long walk after lunch that day, to 
beat his brains into order, he said ; and then, 
having come back with the quick determined 
step which showed that his mind had poised 
itself somewhere, he played bowls with 
the girls for an hour or more. When they 
fell into their after-dinner talk his manner, 
though grave, had no oppression init. He 
had found and accepted the right for himself, 
and now he only wished to make it easy for 
the others—he to whom tie trial came far the 
most hardly. This was how they stood. 
David could not and would not live easily 
and pleasantly at Carnruth in the open-handed 
liberal style in which alone it would have 
been possible for such as he to live there, 
whilst he owed a single penny, for the chival- 
rous nature took those debts simply and 
entirely as his own. ‘There he was firm. At 
whatever cost, either to himself or others, he 
would never live as master of Carnruth till he 
could do so honestly. 

“ T had thought,” he said somewhat sadly, 
“that I'd have left the service, and tried to 
do what is wanted here, and it would have 
been home to you still, darlings, just the same. 
But I don’t see that that can be now.” 

He did not say how, though the giving up 
of his profession had been a sore wrench, he 
had looked forward with a grave gladness to 
the duties of a landed proprietor, and had 
longed to do for his tenants much which in 
those days, mere than in these, would have 
seemed Quixotic to many, but which to him 
showed as the plainest duty. 

“No,” he said again, bringing back his 
mind from its little flight on that track, “we 
must give all that up for the present.” 

Young as he was, he felt his responsibility 
towards his sisters so strongly that he would 
cheerfully give up the joy of having them 
with him when he was not in a position to give 
them such society and intercourse with others 
as he knew any parent would think advisable. 
His own idea was, that as Aunt Elisabeth 
was still willing to make her home with them, 
they should go south and settle either in or near 
London, where their society would not be so 
much limited to what could be entertained 
in their own house, and where they would be 
near Alec, who was destined for the bar, and 
was just going up to Oxford. Happilythegiris 
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were no source of anxiety in a money point 
of view. Owing to a caprice of their grand- 
father’s, their mother’s fortune had been set- | 
tled wholly upon her daughters, and gave 
them a very comfortable provision. For Alec, 
unfortunately, none had Been made, and it 
galled the sensitive elder brother far more 
than it did himself that he should in any way 
be dependent upon him. When he first knew 
how things were, Alec had talked of giving 
up the University and the profession which | 
had been chosen for him, and had contem- | 
plated every variety of wild schemes for making | 
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afortune. Perhaps David saw that the sacri- 
fice would have been by no means an in- 
supportable one, and that Alec would very 
willingly have chosen a life of adventure in 


| preference to one of steady occupation, and 


this may have lent additional strength to his 
determination that, whatever allowance he 
might be able to make him hereafter, Alec’s 
education at least should not suffer. For 
himself, he had his own profession, and some- 
thing—enough at any rate to enable him to 
live away from home in a manner not unbe- 


coming his position, though for many years. 





Page 


Carnruth must be shut up, and the greater 
part of his fortune go to the steady systematic 
payment of the large sum which he proposed 
to raise for the immediate settlement of his 
father’s debts. This was the rough outline. 
There was not much to be said of real oppo- 
sition, though the discussion was long and 
animated. 

“And to think,” said Elsie, breaking a 
silence with a long sigh, “that you should 
have to give up your own place, Davie.” 

“ Thank God that it’s not to sell it, Elsie. 
I thought more than once it would have come 








to that. But I believe I’d have died sooner 
than sell one inch of our fathers’ lands.” 

The proud blood shot up into neck and 
cheek, and he threw back his head as he 
leaned against the tall old carved chimney- 
piece, impatiently kicking away a footstool 
as though it were some would-be purchaser. 

Alec laughed. And then they all laughed, 
but the laugh covered very full hearts. It 
was a sort of creed with them all to bear any- 
thing sooner than part with an acre. 

“Yes,” said Mary emphatically. 
sell, David. Starve first.” 


“ Never 
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“ But to leave home,” mourned little Elsie. 

“ But we'll often come and see it, Elsie. 
We must leave some of the servants to take | 
care of the place, and then in the summer 
we'll often come down for a bit, and in the 
autumn for the shooting. Heigh-ho, Alec! 
can’t you hear the birds getting up?” 

“ And some day, David,” said Rose, “ you 
shall marry an heiress and get it all back.” 

So I will, and we'll all be happy together 
again, or no—I suppose we shall be having 
you and your children to stay with us. Any- 
how, girls, this can’t go on for ever. I shall 
be free some day, and we'll enjoy old Carn- 
ruth yet.” 

“ T can’t see,” said Alec in his half-languid 
manner, “why you need to pay off every- | 
thing in this hurry and cripple yourself for 
life, if father didn’t think it necessary.” 

“* Alec!” 

There was more of anger in the voice and 
the quick motion which went with it than 
David often showed. 

** Alec, how can you ?” 

It seemed like dragging into the rude light 
what to him was a dishonour which crimsoned 
his face whenever he thought of it, and of 


which he would never willingly think, much 
less speak. Let their father’s faults at least 
lie forgotten in his grave. His brother’s 
pained vehemence showed Alec how his 
thoughtless speech had touched the sore 
wound made by the consciousness that his 
very actions were a tacit condemnation of his. 
father’s life. 

“I’m very sorry, Davie,” he said gravely. 

“ All right, old boy.” 

“ T know you've always felt it, David, even 
at Eton. Dear, what a taking you'd be in if 
you thought you owed a fellow a penny. 
There weren’t many of us would go about 
begging to know if we weren’t in somebody’s 
debt.” 

“ Alec, do you know one of the last things. 
mother ever showed me was a verse some- 
where in the Bible, ‘Owe no man anything.’ 
She said it was as much a command as ‘ Thou 
shalt not steal.’ I don’t think since then I’ve 
ever owed a penny a moment longer than I 
could help.” 

“ Dear David !” said his aunt fondly. And 
then he went over and kissed her, and askéd 
her what day he should settle to go up to 
town with Crosse to see about the money. 





A MEDIAEVAL RAGGED-SCHOOL. 


VW/E are apt to suppose that Ragged 


Schools are a development of Chris- 
tian benevolence peculiar to our own age. | 
But though the name belongs doubtless to | 
the present, ragged schools themselves have, 
under various designations, existed and done | 
good work in ages long gone by. At many | 
different times, and in many different places, | 








Gerhard Groot * was born in the year 1340. 
He was the son of Werner Groot, a wealthy 
merchant of Deventer, and for a long time 
burgomeister of that town. He was a deli- 
cate, thoughtful child, who in boyhood shared 
little in the sports of his companions, seeming 


always most happy when he could spend his 


time in solitary contemplation. His delicate 





there have been good men who have looked | health prevented his being sent to any public 
half-despairingly at the masses around them, | school, and he was educated at home until 
so sunk in vice and misery that their reclama- | ready for the university. 
tion seemed almost hopeless, and to whom; Louvain, the earliest of the universities of 
the thought has come, that the hope for the | the Netherlands, was not founded till nearly 
future lay mainly, not in the degraded men | a century later, so at this time young Dutch 
and women before them, but in the children | students had to go abroad for a university 
—that if these could be taken from the sin | education. Young Groot, like many of his 
and wretchedness that surrounded them, and | countrymen, betook himself to the famous 
trained in the fear of God, they might be-| University of Paris, where the celebrated 
come, in the next generation, useful members | John Buridanus was then at the height of his 
of the Church and of the community. | popularity. The young Dutchman entered 
I propose in the present paper to give | with great enthusiasm into the intellectual 
some account of a work of this kind which | life of the place, and soon became a distin- 
was undertaken by a Christian man in Hol- | guished scholar. 
land in the fourteenth century, and copied 
in almost every country of Europe. 





_ * The name is pronounced like our “Grote,” and indeed 
is doubtless the same name. 
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OB ay ne a, greater contrast 
Eee re sion have been be- 
tween Tht YaOotonons existence of the lonely, 
dreamy boy, the only child of the quiet old 
house in Deventer, and the stirring life of the 
young student in such a great centre of in- 
tellectual activity as Paris then was. 

It is not easy for us now to realise what a 
medizval university was, combining in itself 
as it did all the functions of our modern 
books, newspapers, periodicals, popular lec- 
tures, and public meetings, so that the whole 
intellectual life of a nation was concentrated 
in the national university. Every new theory 
that arose was started and discussed there, 
and none was too absurd to find partisans 
among the hot-headed enthusiastic young 
men who formed the great majority of the 
students. The medizval university was a 
cosmopolitan republic in the midst of the 
kingdom in which it stood, a self-governing 
democratic community having laws and im- 
munities of its own, so that its “citizens,” 
drawn from all nations and classes, had a life 
of their own quite separate and distinct from 
that of their fellow-countrymen, and enjoyed 
not only the utmost latitude of opinion, but 
an amount of personal liberty not allowed to 
any other class in the community. 

It was into the midst of this intense and 
exciting life that the shy young Dutchman 
came from his quiet home. He was not a 
lad to mingle much in the rough student 
society ; his intercourse was confined to one 
or two bosom friends like-minded with him- 
self, but he plunged eagerly into all kinds of 
intellectual dissipation. He confined him- 
self to no one science, but tried all in turn; 
still, his chief studies were magic and theo- 
logy, studies deeply fascinating to a thought- 
ful mind like his, the one seeming to give 
him entrance into the secrets of Nature, and 
leading him into interesting, if vain, searches 
after the elixir of life and the means of trans- 
muting the baser into the nobler elements ; 
while the other revealed to him the mysterious 
being and actions of the Maker and Preserver 
of all things, and his own relation to Him. 

It was in the study of theology that Groot 
most delighted, and to it that he resolved, in 
his young enthusiasm, to dedicate his life. 
In order to prosecute this study more 
thoroughly, he left Paris and went to K6ln, 
whose theological school was then very 
famous, being under the immediate patronage 
of the archbishop, and having many distin- 
guished professors teaching there. Here 
Groot studied hard and successfully, and 
having entered the Church, he was made 





a canon of K6éln, and devoted himself 
earnestly to the duties of that office. 

His health, however, which had never 
been strong, soon broke down entirely, and 
he was compelled to resign his canonry and 
return home to Deventer, accompanied by his 
friend, Henry Eger. While living there, in 
the society of his devout companion, his soul 
was touched by a deep religious impulse, 
such as he had never felt before. Whether 
this change was sudden or gradual we know 
not—it was lasting. Under its influence he 
burned his books on magic, and on all other 
secular subjects, and resolved to devote him- 
self to a life of active Christian service. The 
mission to which he felt himself called was 
to preach the gospel to the clergy and the 
friars. They had been appointed by God as 
the leaders and instructors of the people, 
but they needed to be aroused from4¢he sin, 
ignorance, and sloth into which they had 
fallen, and to do this was to be his work. 

The condition of the Netherlands, and of 
the Church in the Netherlands, at that time 
(the latter half of the fourteenth century) was 
most miserable. The country had lately 
been devastated by war, and by more than 
one visitation of the plague; there had been 
a long series of disputes between the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities, and at the time 
when Groot first turned his attention to the 
spiritual condition of his countrymen, their 
land, in addition to all these evils, had been 
laid under an interdict, so that the people 
were denied the ordinary rites of the Church, 
as the sacraments could not be dispensed, 
nor public worship celebrated. Hence arose 
a feeling of sullen opposition on the part of 
the people towards the clergy, while the 
clergy were careless and neglectful of their 
flocks, and, indeed, there prevailed almost 
universally among both priests and people a 
low tone of morality, and abundance of actual 
vice, while there were none found to set an 
example of a better and higher life, or to 
exhort men to strive after it. 

The means which Groot resolved to adopt, 
in the hope of rousing and rescuing his 
countrymen from the state of vice and 
| wretchedness in which he saw them lying, 
| were somewhat different from those employed 
| by his contemporary, Wiclif, in England. 
| Wiclif, the parish priest, living and working 
among the people, believed that the corrup- 
tion of the monks and clergy was at the root 
of all the evil, and denounced them boldly, 
endeavouring meanwhile to rouse the people 
to read the Scriptures and to believe and act 
for themselves. Groot, the gentle contem- 
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plative student, less aware, perhaps, of the | 
actual state of the world around him, more | 


disposed to hope all things and believe all 
things, thought that the best way of reaching 


the masses was through their appointed | 
spiritual guides, and that, however much | 
these might have failed in their duty, it would | 
still be possible to rouse them from their sin | 


and carelessness, and recall them to their 
work, 


Fired with enthusiasm for this work, Ger- | 


hard Groot, accompanied by an equally en- 
thusiastic friend, John Cele, set out on a 


preaching journey through the cloisters of | 
I g y g 


Gueldres and Brabant, denouncing the igno- 
rance and vices of the clergy, and trying to 
raise them to a sense of their mission to the 
people. At first he met with much success, 
especially among the younger monks, many 


of whom were awakened by his preaching to | 
a new life, and willingly devoted themselves | 


to assisting him in the great work he had 
undertaken. Soon, however, great opposi- 
tion began to arise among the older clergy, 
and as his work grew harder and more dis- 


couraging, and the difficulties before him | 
seemed almost insurmountable, Groot began | 
In his distress he | 


to despair of any success. 
went to visit the celebrated mystic, Jan 


Ruysbroeck, who was then, at the age of | 


eighty-four, spending the last years of his life 
in tranquil meditation at the convent of 
Groenendal. From the aged mystic, Groot 
received much comfort and encouragement. 
We cannot be certain whether it was from 
| his conversations with Ruysbroeck that the 
| idea of his schools was first suggested to him, 
|| but after this visit we find a great change in 
| his plans. The conviction became strong 


| within him, that the only way in which he | 


could hope to effect any great and lasting 
reformation among the people, was by de- 
voting himself to the young, that in this 
direction lay all hope for the future. 

While still continuing his preaching tours, 


he began to prepare for a change in his | 
with | 


mode of work. He went to Paris 
Cele, and bought a number of the best 


turning thus provided to Deventer, he began 


to make arrangements for turning part of | 


the old family house there into a school. 
His mother seems by this time to have been 


dead, but his old father, who still survived, | 
entered heartily into all his son’s plans, and | 


afterwards helped him in his work. 
Meanwhile Groot’s preaching waxed bolder 
and bolder. 


| schemes for the good of the children. 
educational works he could find, and re- | 


From denouncing the vices of | 
the clergy, he went on to maintain that those | 
' 


priests who led notoriously immoral lives 
could not be possessed of those supernatural 
gifts of the Holy Spirit which were held at 
that time to be conferred by the mere outward 
act of ordination. Men could not be ina 
pre-eminent sense temples of the living God, 
and at the same time dwelling-places of the 
worst lusts and passions. Now no doctrine 
has ever been more distasteful to the Church 
of Rome than that which asserts the worth- 
lessness and inefficacy of the official holiness 
bestowed at ordination unless supplemented 
by real practical holiness of life and conduct, 
and so this style of preaching brought finally 
down upon Groot the wrath of the higher 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, which he had already 
roused by his exposures of clerical vice and 
ignorance. His opponents now prevailed on 
the Bishop of Utrecht to forbid his preaching 
altogether. 

Thus finally silenced as regarded preaching, 
Groot resolved to devote himself entirely to 
that other mode of work for which he had 
been planning and preparing ever since his 
first visit to Groenendal, and to which he felt 
himself specially called, both by the difficulty 
and final hopelessness of getting at the old 
by preaching, and by the fact that he had 
always found himself to have a special in- 
fluence over the young, and that with them 
alone had he really been successful. 

And there was more than ordinary need 
at that time that some one should devote 
himself to the youth of the country. For the 
Netherlands had been laid waste by long wars, 
and by the terrible plague and famines which 
in those ages were their invariable conse- 
quences. And all over the land there were 
hundreds of orphan children, left utterly des- 
titute, with none to care for them; running 
wild in the streets, living by chance or by 


| crime; perishing from want or neglect, or 


growing up in utter ignorance and godlessness. 

Inspired then by the urgent necessity of his 
country, and by his hope that he had now 
found the work in which success would be 
given him, Groot began to work out his 
His 
first plan had been to bring about a thorough 
reform of the national education—to Chris- 
tianize the people through the schools, as 
John Knox did afterwards in Scotland, as 
Dr. Duff has in our day been doing in 
India. But such a reform would perhaps 
have been beyond the powers of any one man 


| in an age when not only the people, but those 


who should have been their leaders and 
teachers, were so corrupt ; at any rate it was 
more than Groot could accomplish. There is 
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something very touching in the way in which 
this man found his life-work through succes- 
sive failures. He had been, as we have seen, 
a dreamer from his youth, and he started 
with enthusiastic youthful visions of recalling 
a whole nation to true Christian faith and 
life. When that failed, his thought was that 
he would do for the next age what he had 
been unable to do for his own, by getting 
hold of and moulding the younger generation. 
And that scheme, too, was never carried out, 
in the way he had figured to himself, at least. 
But when his plans were baffled, Groot never 
seems to have thought he was entitled to give 
up work altogether. He merely concluded 
that this was not the work to which God had 
called him, and turned to another and what 
seemed a humbler task. If it was not pos- 
sible to reform the whole education of the 
country, he might at least do something for 
the poor little homeless, friendless orphans 
whom he saw daily in the streets of his own 
town. So he gathered those desolate children 
into the school he had already opened, which 
thus gradually grew into what we should now 
call a Ragged School, where poor children 
were taken from the streets, fed, and clothed, 
and taught, and brought up to some useful 
trade, and so turned into good citizens of 
their native town, and prepared to become 
citizens of the Heavenly City. 

In this work Groot was greatly helped by 
his friend Floris, a Bohemian monk, who had 
been one of the canons of Utrecht, and 
had been so impressed by Groot’s preach- 
ing there, and so attracted by his devoted 
life and his plans for doing good, that he 
resigned his canonry and took a curacy in 
the Church of St. Sebastian, in Deventer, in 
order to be near his friend and guide. Brother 
Florentius (such was his ecclesiastical name) 
seems to have been in nature and disposition 
very much the complement of his friend ; he 
was a clear-sighted, practically benevolent 
man, with great capacity for organization ; 
he admired and believed in Groot’s plans, and 
showed him how to put them into practical 
operation. The friends soon agreed to divide 
the work between them. Florentius took the 
rescued boys under his charge in his own 
house ; while Groot, with his friend’s help, 
turned his parents’ old mansion into a home 
for the girls. The burghers of Deventer were 
proud of their fellow-citizen who had under- 
taken such a noble work, and helped him 
heartily in it. Ladies gave him their assist- 
ance in the girls’ school, while like-minded 
men devoted themselves to teaching the 
boys. 





The girls were taught to read and write, 
and to spin, weave, and cook, and do all 
kinds of household work. The day began 
and ended with religious instruction ; teachers 
and children dined at a common table, and 
Groot was always with the children, at lessons 
and at play. How well one can fancy the 
old burgomaster’s house lighted up by the 
presence of the children, and resounding with 
their fresh young voices! One can see those 
little girls of five hundred years ago, wild and 
savage at first, and pinched with want, grow- 
ing plump and rosy, and good and obedient 
too, under the old monk’s loving care; the 
small forms flitting about in the kitchen, as 
they learned to bake and brew and wash ; the 
small fingers struggling awkwardly with the 
distaff or the embroidery-needle, under the 
tuition of some excellent but severe Flemish 
matron in a peaked head-dress of portentous 
height. And then how gladly the little things, 
when lesson-hours were over, would run off 
to their games, with their kind Father Gerhard 
looking on, or perhaps gather round the arm- 
chair in the chimney-corner where the aged 
burgomaster sat, and listen to endless won- 
derful stories of the sayings and doings of the 
said Father Gerhard when he was a little 
boy. 

The same kind of life went on in the boys’ 
home, over which Florentius presided. Be- 
sides the common elements of education, the 
boys were all taught a trade, and a portion 
of the day was devoted to religious exercises. 
The trade to which most of the boys—all 
those who were fit for it—were trained, was 
the copying of manuscripts. This was, of 
course, before the invention of printing, the 
only way in which copies of books could be 
multiplied ; it was a lucrative employment, 
and soon became the chief industrial work of 
the boys’ school. 

The two friends were well fitted for the 
different parts of the work which they had 
chosen. The gentle, imaginative Groot, with 
his noble aspirations and high ideals, was 
just the man to inspire the neglected girls 
whom he rescued and cared for, with love and 
reverence, and to train them up to be devout, 
pure, high-minded women; while the prac- 
tical energetic Floris would be better fitted 
to manage the rougher and more downright 
natures of the boys, and to fit them for the 
work of life—to make them honest, hard- 
working, God-fearing citizens. 

The scheme went on gradually developing 
itself. When money was required, Groot 
applied to some of the citizens of Deventer, 
and their voluntary subscriptions more than 
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supplied the wants of the schools. Thus 
many more children could be gathered in, 
and the number of scholars increased so 
rapidly that the house of Brother Florentius 
was soon found to be too small, and another 
house which was hired was before long filled 
to overflowing. 

As the work grew it required a more per- 
fect organization to carry it out thoroughly. | 
The devoted men and women who had | 
gathered round Groot and his schools gra- | 
dually formed themselves into a_ religious | 
order. This order was associated with the | 
Augustinian, but it had special rules of its | 





the magistrates was no doubt fomented by 
the Dominicans, who had always been violent 
opponents of Groot. This difficulty, the first 
serious obstacle which Groot’s schools had 
met with, was hardly surmounted when the 
plague came to Deventer, and the establish- 
ment had to be broken up, and the boys and 
girls dispersed for a time. As soon, however, 
as the city was free from the pestilence, the 
children returned, and the brotherhood began 
a long and uninterrupted career of prosperity 
under Brother Florentius and his principal 
colleague, Gerard of Zutphen. 

Soon the effect of the good Brothers’ 





own, suited to the work which had called it | labours began to be openly manifest in the 
into being and which was the purpose of its | improved condition of the town. Crime was 
existence. Their rules prescribed the various | greatly diminished, and every year there came 
religious exercises to be observed, but also | forth from the Brothers’ Schools a certain 
the hours of daily work in the schools, and number of young men and maidens, who, if 
the mode of teaching to be followed. The} it had not been for those schools, would 
method of teaching followed in the schools | have grown up wild and vicious, and pests 
of the brotherhood was a great improvement | to the whole community, but who now, as the 
on the former methods; it embraced many | years went on, grew up into honest and God- 





of the educational ideas afterwards adopted | 
and carried out by the famous Port-Royalists, 
some of whose school-books are used and 
read in our own day, so that we may look on 
ourselves as to some extent inheriting the 
labours of this old Flemish order. 

The members of the order called them- 
selves the Brothers and Sisters of the Common | 
Life. Their abodes were not monasteries and 
convents, but Brother-houses—real homes for 
the children, as far as they could make them 
sO, not mere training institutions. 

Their founder, Groot, did not live to see 
the complete success that followed his labours, 
though it was granted him to be cheered and 
encouraged by their prosperous beginning. 
He died in 1384, at the age of forty-four, 
leaving his whole fortune, which was con- 
siderable, to the brotherhood, and committing 
his work and his children to the care of Flo- 
rentius and the other devoted followers whom 
he had gathered round him. 

The schools went on so prosperously that 
their only difficulty, though it became a serious 
one, was want of accommodation for the chil- 
dren. In 1391, to remedy this want, a pious 
lady of Deventer, Frau Zwedera, widow of 
Ritter Jan Herr von Runen, gave a large 
mansion to the brotherhood. The magis- 
trates of the town, however, were so narrow- 
minded as to grudge the brotherhood the 
possession of this property, because when it 
came into the hands of a religious order it 
would not be liable to the municipal taxes, 
and they actually kept the Brothers out of 
their house for five years. ‘This jealousy of 








fearing citizens. The difference in the state 
of the town was so great that it was not only 
visible to the burghers of Deventer, but to 
the people of the neighbouring towns, who 
sent to entreat the Brothers to allow some of 
their number to come and open similar 
tagged-schools in those towns also. One or 
two members would be sent from the parent 
institution at Deventer, who would settle in 
the town, and collect round them a few 
pious men and women who were willing to 
devote themselves to this good work. Thus 
a branch of the brotherhood was founded, then 
the children were gradually gathered in, the 
Deventer Brothers organizing the school and 
instructing the new members in the methods 
of teaching used in the original institution ; 
and thus, in process of time, we find that 
there was a branch of the brotherhood with 
its schools in active operation in almost every 
city of importance in the Netherlands, and 
several established in other countries of 
Europe. 

I have mentioned Gerard of Zutphen as 
having become associated with Florentius 
in the charge of the schools at Deventer. He 
may be called the third of the founders of the 
brotherhood. The third in order of time, for 
each of the three had his special work. First, 
the warm-hearted and devoted Groot con- 
ceived and began the scheme; then Floren- 
tius joined him, and put Groot’s plans into a 
practical shape, and organized the schools; 
then when they were established in good 
working order, and with a large number of 
pupils, came Gerard of Zutphen, whose dis- 
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tinguishing talent was his power of teaching, 
and of devising new educational methods. 
These new methods of teaching were brought 
from the original Brother-House in Deventer, 
and used in all the Brothers’ schools, and 
they were soon found to be so much superior 
to the methods employed in the old schools, 
that the richest and most influential citizens 
came to the Brothers to request that their 
sons might be admitted to profit by their 
instructions along with the poor children. In 
this way the tone of the schools was still fur- 
ther raised, and both classes of children bene- 
fited by receiving their education together. 

Some of the schools were very large. John 
Busch, a famous theologian and _ historian, 
who had been a poor boy rescued from the 
streets by the Brothers, tells us that in the 
Brother-House at Zwolle, 
brought up, there were in his time (1414) as 
many as a thousand pupils, and the superin- 
tendent, John Celle, had eighty in his own 
class, which was the highest. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all 
the famous men who came forth from those 
Brother-Houses. The most famous of all, the 
one, at least, whose name is best known in 
the present day, was Thomas 4 Kempis, the 
author of the universally known and loved 
“ Tmitatio Christi,” who with two of his bro- 
thers was rescued from ignorance and wretch- 
edness by the Brothers, and afterwards be- 
came a member of their order. How much 
does not all Christendom owe to Gerhard 
Groot and his successors for the saving of 
that one young life! Gabriel Biel, “ the last of 
the schoolmen,” a man far more celebrated 
in his own day than the humble monk who 
wrote the Imitation, was picked up by the 
Brothers as a little ragged boy. John Gerson, 
the great reforming chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, to whom the authorship of the 
“ Imitatio Christi” has often been attributed, 
is said by some to have been a pupil of the 
Brothers. This, however, is doubtful, but it 
is certain that he began his active life as a 
teacher in one of their schools. In short, if 
we could discover the old roll-books of these 
various Brother-Houses we should see there, 
either as teachers or as scholars, the names 
of most of the men who took the reforming 
side in the great ecclesiastical disputes of the 
fifteenth century. In this we see the fruit of 
the simple gospel teaching given day by day 
to the children in these schools, and of the 
familiarity with the Holy Scriptures which 
would arise from the constant copying of 
them in the work-rooms of the establishment. 

The multiplication of manuscript copies of 


where he was | 








the Scriptures was, as has been said, the usual 
employment of most of the boys in these 
schools, the art taught to all of them by 
which they might earn an honourable liveli- 
hood. We have already pictured to ourselves 
the girls in one of Groot’s schools learning 
embroidery and household work under the 
charge of the matrons of some Flemish town ; 
let us look in in imagination on the boys 
during their workhours. ‘The work-room was 
filled with long rows of desks arranged ina 
double tier along the whole length of the 
room. At each desk sits a diligent little 
scribe, while one of the Brothers walks up 
and down the vacant space in the middle 
dictating slowly the book to be copied. In 
another room the elder pupils, with another 
of the Brothers, are carefully going over the 
copies to correct any blunders which may 
have been made. When this has been done 
the manuscripts are then handed over to a 
few pupils especially selected for their artistic 
skill, who fill in the illuminated capitals, and 
in the more expensive copies surround each 
page with a gorgeous border, such as we still 
see in many old manuscript books, retaining 
their original brilliancy of colour. An inter- 
esting modern analogy to the industrial work 
of these schools may be found in the print- 
ing establishment connected with ‘“ Rauhe 
Haus ” at Hamburg. 

The schools always preserved their indus- 
trial character. Even when the richest and 
most influential men in the country were 
eager to send their sons to profit by the 
education given in the Brother-Houses, they 
remained faithful to the design of their 
founder ; they were always first and princi- 
pally Ragged Schools, whose object was to 


rescue poor neglected boys and girls, to bring | 


them up in the fear of God, and to train them 
to useful employments. And their industrial 
character always prevented them from be- 
coming purely clerical schools, mere nurse- 
ries for the Church and for the monasteries. 
No doubt many of the boys did enter the 
Church, and all those of their pupils whose 
names have come down to us were distin- 
guished Churchmen. That was only natural. 
The example of the devoted and noble lives 
of the Brethren would be an inducement to 
many of their pupils to embrace a similar 
vocation. Indeed, in those rude ages the 
religious orders were the natural and con- 
genial home of all gentle and devout spirits. 
And besides, the Church at that period offered 
the only equivalent for what we should now 
call a literary, or a scientific, or an academic 
career. The great authors, the great dis 
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coverers, the celebrated professors at the uni- 
versities, and many of the great statesmen of 
the age, were Churchmen, ‘The Church was 
the only road by which a man not of knightly 
birth could raise himself to eminence ; and, 
for all these reasons, a large number of the 
pupils of the Brother-Houses became priests, 
or attached themselves to some one of the 
numerous religious orders which existed at 
that time. Still the schools, as I have said, 
never became clerical seminaries ; they con- 
tinued to send forth, year after year, numbers 
of young men and women to swell the ranks 
of the thrifty, industrious burgher class, to 
live quiet uneventful lives, unnoticed in his- 
tory. This was their greatest work, though it 
is impossible to know how great it was. Who 
can tell how much the Reformation owes to 
such thorough scriptural training as genera- 
tion after generation received in the Brothers’ 
schools—how much the constancy of Nether- 
land Protestantism, which no persecution 
could overcome, may have been owing in its 
deepest origin to their teaching? And we are 
quite sure that each generation must have 
benefited greatly by having so many of the 
children of its “ dangerous classes” turned 
into the intelligent burghers, the skilled crafts- 
men, the house-mothers, trained in all useful 
household arts, of the next. 

It was in the end a misfortune for the 
Brothers’ schools that they came to depend 
entirely for their support on the one art of 
copying manuscripts. A great blow was 
given to the art, and it was of course in the 
end annihilated, by the invention of print- 
ing in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
The Brethren promptly endeavoured to ac- 
commodate themselves to the new state of 
things ; they procured printing-presses, learned 
the art of printing, and taught it to their 
pupils; and soon the printing of books be- 
came the chief occupation of all the schools : 
there are many old Flemish books still in 
existence which were printed by them. 


for the quiet monotony of the reader’s voice, 
they had now the noisy rattle of the printing- 


“press ; the smaller and less skilful boys would 


be inking the types when set, or cleaning 
them after they had been used; older boys 
would be setting the types, and the strongest 
working the presses, under the direction of a 
Brother, who had, for the good of his school, 
left his quiet work and beloved illuminated 
manuscripts, and served a fatiguing and inky 
apprenticeship in some great printing esta- 
blishment. In the inner room, formerly de- 
voted to illumination, the more skilful workers 


would now be cutting the wooden types to 
be used in the printing-room. (The illumi- 
nators, however, would not lose their occupa- 
tion so soon as the mere copyists, for many 
of the oldest printed books either have the 
capitals illuminated by hand, or have still the 
blank spaces left where this was to have been 
done.) 

In spite, however, of the enterprise shown 
by the Brethren in adapting themselves to the 
new circumstances in which they were placed, 
they were not so successful as printers as they 
had been as copyists. The spirit of the time 
was against them in more ways thanone. That 
movement which resulted in the Reformation 
was hostile to all religious partly on 
account of the great corruptions which existed 
in some of them, partly because of the truer 
and higher views of the religious life which 
were spreading in the Chureh, which made 
men see that the true religious life was to be 
lived in the world, in social and family life, 
not out of it ina cloister. The spirit of the 
age was against all religious associations of 
the monastic kind, however pious might be 
the members, however useful their work. The 
number of recruits to the Brotherhood gradu- 
ally fell off, till at last no new members joined 
them, while, at the same time, many of the old 





The | 
scene in the work-rooms was now changed ; | 


members left their seclusion and went forth 
into the world as preachers of the Reformed 
doctrines. The Order gradually dissolved— 
|no one can say exactly how or when; but, 
| after a time, the Brothers and their schools 
were no more to be found. The Order of 
the Sisters, with their girls’ schools, lingered 
the longest, and indeed traces of them are 
still to be found in the Béguinages of the 
Netherlands. It is possible, too, that the 
habit, universal in Holland, of educating both 
boys and girls in boarding-schools, may be a 
tradition come down from the days of the 
Brotherhood. 

But interesting as such relics of bygone 
systems are, it is not to them that we must 
look as the fruit of Gerhard Groot’s life-work. 
| We cannot point to the real fruit, we cannot 
| see it nor measure it, but we know as surely 
| as if we could see it that the effects of those 
| labours among the neglected children of the 
| Netherlands are living in Europe still, are 
| working among ourselves. Christendom owes 
|much to Gerhard Groot, if it owed only the 
| book of his most famous pupil; but, when 
| we read of him, we feel that he himself has 
| left for us, in his life of earnest Christian love 
|and labour, another, and perhaps a truer, 
bs Imitation of Christ.” 

THOMAS M. LINDSAY. 

















































| She droops on her little white bed, 
| And the fluttering notes are as mute as a mouse ; 
She sleepeth, but is not yet dead. 


Oh! my bird in the house, how she carolled on high! 
How silent the nursery now! 

My little white bird has fallen swift from the sky ; 
I miss her soft song on the bough. 


nn Is she dead ?—is she dead ?—O the burden of life! 
© God, must she vanish afar, 
And leave me alone with earth’s sorrow and strife 
Can I find no release from this war ? 


Must she fade from my dreams and a music unknown, 
While I pine for long-lost melody ? 

Must I hear through the night Sorrow’s drear monotone ? 
Will the Lord be so cruel to me? 


If He call to my bird, can I say, “She is well ?” 
Can I murmur, “ The Lord will provide, 

And will teach her the new song that no man may untell, 
My bird will be safe at his side ?” 


Oh! my bird in the house, our Lord will forgive, 
If, through the drear hours of my night, 

I turn with a sigh from the folly I live, 
And pine for thy trill of delight. 


Oh ! sing again, Sweet—see, the lamp burneth low ; 
See the snow-flake drift, white, o’er the moor, 

Oh! she flutters her wing—there’s hopé yet, I know ; 
I can wait, O my God, and endure ! 


Oh! my bird in the house, oh! my bird in the house, 
I shall hear thee again, soaring, sing ; 
Yet a little while longer lie still as a mouse, 
I shall rise up to God on thy wing. 
ALAN BRODRICK. 
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VI.—THE SONG 


HIS book has in the Hebrew text the | 
title, Shir Hash Shirim (DXDWT WD), 
“The Song of Songs.” In the first verse 
to this are added the words asher lish 
*lomoh (rise "WN), “which to [or of] 
Solomon.” That by this it is intended 
to indicate Solomon as the author of this 
poem cannot be doubted : the formula is the 
same as appears before so many of the psalms | 
to indicate the author of the psalm. But the | 
whole phrase admits of different renderings 
and interpretations. It may be rendered, “A | 
song of the songs which belong to [z.e. are 
by] Sclomon,” in which case it means that 
this is one of the songs that proceeded from 
Solomon ; or it may be rendered, “ The song 
of songs which belongs to [is by] Solomon,” 
in which case it means the song pre-eminently 
excellent (compare such phrases as “ heaven 
of heavens,” “ King of kings,” “ ornament | 
of ornaments” Ezek. xvi. 7, Authorised Ver- | 
sion, “excellent ornaments”), the author of | 
which is Solomon; or it may be rendered, 
“‘ Song of the Songs which are by Solomon,” 
in which case it means the most excellent of | 
the songs composed by Solomon. For each | 
of these renderings great authorities might be | 
cited—Ibn Ezra and Kimchi for the first, 
Ewald for the last—but there seems no suf- 
ficient reason for departing from the com- 
monly received rendering, that given in the 
Authorised Version, the second of those above 
enumerated. This is the rendering of the 
LXX., dopa dcpdruv, and of the Vulgate, caz- 
ticum canticorum ; and it is virtually expressed 
by Luther in the title which he adopted, 
Hohelied,“High-Song.” From the Vulgate ren- 
dering the name “ Canticles” has been formed, | 
a title by which the book is often cited. In 
the Bishops’ Bible the title given is, “ The 
Ballet of Ballets of Solomon ;” in the Geneva 
Bible it is, “An Excellent Song which was 
Solomon’s.” 

Though the Song is not cited or referred to 
in the New Testament, there can be no doubt 
that it formed part of the canon in the time 
of our Lord, and consequently was by Him | 
included in the commendation which He 
bestowed on the ancient Scriptures: It was 
translated with the other Scriptures by the 
LXX. ; it forms one of the twenty-four books 
which, according to Josephus, comprised the 
sacred books of his nation; it is included in 

Ill. n.s. 





OF SOLOMON. 


the catalogues of Melito, Origen, and Jerome ; 
it was translated into Greek about the begin- 
ning of the second century by Aquila, who 
was scrupulously careful to translate only the 
acknowledged sacred books of the Jews ; it 
appears in the catalogue given in the Tal- 
mud; and it is referred to in the Mishna in a 
way that shows it was always recognised by 
the; Jews as a sacred book. (See Ginsburg’s 
Introduction to his Translation of the Song of 
Songs, p. 2.) 

We have here one connected poem, and 
not, as some have suggested, a collection of 
amatory songs. This is evident not only 
from its being entitled “ The Song of Songs,” 
which proclaims its unity, but from its con- 
tents. The subject is the same from begin- 
ning to end; the same persons appear in it) 
as speakers throughout, viz., the loved maiden, | 
Solomon the king, the shepherd lover, and | 
the daughters of Jerusalem ; the endearing | 
appellation “my well-beloved” (*T"7). is| 
throughout applied by the female to her lover | 
(i. 13, 143 1. 3, 8—r10, 16, 17; iv. 16; v. | 





| 2, 4—6, 8, 10, 16; vi. 2, 3; Vil. 1O—12,14;3) 


viii. 14), and she on the other hand is called 
by him throughout “my bride” (Authorised 
Version “spouse,” iv. 8, 9,10,12 ; v. 1) or “ my 
friend,” (Authorised Version, “ my love,” i. 9, 
15; ii. 2, 10, 13; iv. 1,73 V. 23 vi. 4); the 
mother of the loved one is mentioned through- 
out (i. 6 ; iii. 43 viii. 1, 2), never her father ; 
a number of peculiar expressions, images, and 
phrases occur throughout the poem, as for 
instance the expression “ nimblenesses of the 
stags” (ii. 9; vill. 14), for “a young hart,” as in 
the Authorised Version ; ‘‘ twin nimblenesses 
of a roe” (iv. 5 ; vii. 4), for “ young roes that 
are twins” (Authorised Version); “ feeding 
among the lilies” (ii. 16; iv. 5; vi. 3) &c.; 
the same phrase recurs at the beginning of 
sections, as, for instance, ‘ Who is this?” 
(iii. 6; vi. 10; viii. 5); the charge to the 
daughters of Jerusalem not to provoke love 
recurs thrice (ii. 6; iii. 5; viii. 4) ; the bride 
twice, once near the beginning, and once near 
the end of the poem, says of her beloved, 
“ My beloved is mine, and Iam his; he feedeth 
among the lilies” (ii. 16; vi. 3); twice at 
nearly the same interval she exclaims, “I am 
sick for love” (ii. 5; v. 8); and four times 
she speaks of her lover as “him whom my 
soul loveth ” (i. 7; iii. 1, 2, 3,4); and in fine 
the same phrase as descriptive of the bride, 
49 
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“thou fairest among women,” occurs not only 
at the beginning, 
(i. 8; v. 9; vi. 1). In a miscellaneous col- 
lection of songs such coincidences would not 
be found. 

Assuming the unity of the poem, the ques- | 
tion arises, To what class of poems is it to be 
assigned’? To this different answers have 
been given: (1) that it is an epithalamium 
or marriage song composed to celebrate the 
marriage of Solomon; (2) that it is a sort 
of drama intended to represent true love 
exposed to trial and conflict, but remaining 
faithful and proving at last victorious and 
obtaining its reward; (3) that it is a 
philosophical poem in which the relation 
of the moral to the intellectual nature is 
set forth; (4) that it is an allegorical piece 


| ° 
| posed to speak in verses 8 and 9 of chap. 


but also in later chapters | 


vill. Those who find these additional speakers. 
in the poem reject the supposition that it is 
mystical or allegorical in its character, and 
| regard it either as a nuptial song composed 
| to celebrate an actual marriage, or as designed 
to set forth an example of virtue and true 
conjugal fidelity in the case of a young female 
exposed to strong temptations which she 
resists and at length surmounts through. the 
strength of her pure and honourable love for 
her betrothed to whom: she is at last happily 
united. 

Of these’ opinions some may be at once 


| discounted. That’ the:poem is a mere amatory 


designed to represent the lovmg-communion | 


of God and his people, or of Christ and his 
Church; and (5) that it is typical in its 
character, being intended to present in what 
actually occurred an idealised picture of 
human love in its purest form in the marnage 


relation, yet not'so as to preelude the possi- | 


bility of a more spiritual reference to that 
of which the mystery of marriage is the type. 


eclogue no one can admit who believes it to 
have formed part of the sacred canon of the 
Jews; and as little can it be regarded as 
an epithalamium or marriage song, for neither 
would such a composition have been inserted 
in the canon, nor does the poem itself answer 
to this. As for its being a philosophical 
allegory, this is only a conceit which has no 
foundation in the poem itself, and’ is due 
purely to the fancy of those who have’ pro- 


| pounded it. The only hypotheses that deserve 


That the poem has reference to love is ap- | 


parent on the’surface; but whether it be the 
actual’ love of two historical persons, or the 
ideal’ of human love common to the race, or 
the special and sublime love of God and his 


been and still remain much divided. 


consideration are the spiritually allegorical, 
the typical, and what we may call the. ethical, 
the one last mentioned above. 

The allegorical interpretation of the Song 
is that which-was the first to be adopted, and 


| that which is perhaps still the most generally 
Church, are questions on which opinions have | 


That a | 


certain dramatic character belongs to the | 
poem, though it can by no means be reckoned | | before “the time of our Lord, we have no 


a drama, is also apparent; for though the | 
speakers are in no case formally announced, 


the poem consists exclusively of monologues 


and dialogues, the author nowhere appearing 
in his: own person ; and the distinction of 
speakers is not obscurely marked¥ for the 
most part, either by the different genders of 
the verbs and nouns describing the: actions 


and person of the lover and the loved respec- | 


tively, or by allusions to the position of the 
parties, or by express terms of address used 
by the speakers to each other. All seem to be 


agreed’ in admitting that three interlocutors | 


appear, viz., an Israelitish female called 
Shulammith, or the Shulamite, the loved one 
of the piece, a king of Israel, presumably 
Solomon, who appears as her lover, and a 
chorus of females addressed as “daughters 
of Jerusalem.” ‘To these some add a shep- 
herd lover of the female, to whom she is 
betrothed, and towhom, in spite of the caresses 


and solicitations of the king, she remains | 


faithful, and her two brothers, who are sup- | 


Songs,”’ p. 24 ff. 
| 


accepted, if not among scholars, yet by the faith- 
ful generally, both Jews and Christians. In 
what light the book was regarded by the Jews 


means of certainly ascertaining; but there 


|can be no doubt that after that time it was 


generally viewed as containing an allegorical 
representation of the relations of God to the 
congregation of Israel, though differences of 
opinion seem to have arisen as to the rela- 
tions intended'to be represented. By a few of 
the more speculative thinkers among the Jews 
of the Middle Ages a philosophical design was 
ascribed to the book, but this view seems to 


| have been confined to a minority among the 
| Jewish rabbis. 


Among the Jews of more 
recent times the allegorical interpretation. has 
been to a great extent t relinquished i in favour of 
that which finds in this poem a representation 
of true and faithful affection resisting tempta- 
tions and ultimately triumphing over them, 
and finding its reward in union with its object.* 
In the Christian Church, ‘from Origen down- 
wards, the opinion that the Song is an allegory 





* See the collection of passages from Jewish writers‘in the 
Introduction to Ginsburg’s “ Translation of the Song of 
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setting forth the holy loves of Christ and his 
Church has been the prevailing opinion to 
very recent times. To the great theologians 
of the Middle Ages the book thus viewed 
seems to have possessed a peculiar charm, 
and they have exercised their ingenuity on 
the interpretation of it in sundry ardent 
and in some cases rather luscious com- 
mentaries. ‘This view did not meet with the 
same cordial reception among the reformers ; 
Luther inclined rather to the earlier Jewish 
interpretation, and found in the Song:a refer- 
ence to “that enduring kingdom or people 
for which God has throughout’ done great 
wonders, and to which He has showed his 
might in that He upholds and protects it 
against the devil and the world” (Werke, 
v. 2387) ; and Brenz and Castellio went still 
further, the latter rejecting the allegorical in- 
terpretation entirely, and pronouncing the 
poem a mere love-song not worthy of 2 
place in the sacred canon. Among the Eng- 
lish Puritans and their successors, as well as 
among the early Scottish Presbyterians, the 
allegorical interpretation, applying the Song 
to Christ and his Church, was in great favour ; 
many elaborate commentaries have been 
written upon it with this view; and even 
solemn divines like Durham and John Owen 
laid aside their stiffness and rose into some- 
thing like poetry as they expounded the 
allusions and illustrated the imagery ofi the 
Song. 

In support of this view, it is pleaded that 





| epresentation which pervades Scripture, 
where, in the Old Testament, the relation 
of God to his people, and’ in the New Testa- 


relation among men. It is argued, further, 
that only on this view can a meaning be 
given to the contents of the poem such as 
| would entitle it to a place in the sacred 
| canon, and such as can alone account for its 
| being found there. And, finally, it is urged 
| that the language put in the mouth of the 
| bride in this poem is such as it is inconceiv- 
| able that any woman would use to her lover, 
| but not such as, interpreted spiritually, the 
| Church may not use toGodorto Christ. These 
arguments are not withoutforce ; stillthey are 
by no means conclusive. It may be admitted 
that in Scripture the relation of God to his 
people, and of Christ to the Church, is repre- 
sented by the relation of husband and wife 
among men ; but it does not follow from this 
that such must be the representation employed 
here, the more especially as it is not the 





| it is only an application to this book of a | 


ment the relation of Christ to his Church, is | 
set forth under the similitude of the marriage | 


| ‘ 5 . 
| relation of husband and wife that is pre 


| sented in the Song, but the relation of lover’ |’ 


and loved defore marriage, as is evident from 
; Such passages as ch. i. 6; ii. 15; iii. 1—4; 
iv. 6; vill. 12, &c., where the bride is re- 
| presented in a way that is utterly incom- 
| patible with the idea that she was Solomon's 
| queen, or even one of his many wives: 
| Besides, though Scripture represents God as 
| the husband of his Church, it does not follow 
| thatSolomon represents God here; indeed, the 
| reasoning on which this is assumed is simply 
| absurd, for it first posits the gratuitous as- 


of the Church, therefore Solomon, who is the 
| husband of the bride in this poem, represents 
|God! It is further to be observed that the 
| book itself gives no indication that it is God! 
who is so represented, nor is his name men- 
tioned in the book, an omission the more 
| remarkable that in every other case’ where 
| this similitude is employed the sacred writer 
| is careful to indicate that it is God who ap- 
| pears, and condescends to speak of himself 
| as the husband of his Church. A's to: the 
| second of the arguments above noted, that 
derived from the fact that this book has a 
| place in the canon, it’ is of force as against 
| the opinion that this is a mere carnal 
| love-song or an‘epithalamium ; but it ceases 
| to have any force when it' is seen that the 
| design of the poem is to show the excellence 
| and celebrate the triumph of a great moral 
virtue. It is not of purely spiritual things 
alone that the Bible treats; it is a book of 


no virtue which it more pointedly commends 
than chastity and spousal fidelity, there’ ‘is 
nothing incongruous or incompatible with its 
dignity in having amongst its books one’ de+ 
voted to the illustration of that virtue, ex 
hibiting it firm under tentptation, and, at last, 
victorious and rewarded, and thereby com- 
mending it to all and encouraging to the 
practice of it. The remaining argument, 
also, has force only on a misconception of 
the tenor of the poem. It is quite true’ that 
a young woman, desirous of gaining the 
affections of a man, would not address him 
as the bride here addresses her spouse ; her 
maidenly feeling would prevent that, and 
even her instinctive tact would teach: her 
that by so doing she was more likely to 
repel than to attract. But the case supposed 
in the poem is not that of a young woman 
seeking to win a'lover, but that of an affianced 





| her betrothed from whom she is violently 


| sumption that the bride is the Church, and |! 
| then argues that as God is called the husband! | 


ethics as well as of theology ; and as there is | 


spouse desiring the society and the caresses of | 





| 
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separated. The language she uses is suffi- 
ciently ardent, but not more so, I presume, 
than an oriental woman so circumstanced 
might use. 
deemed too gross for a woman to use 
towards a man should be deemed proper 
for human beings to address to God, under 
any spiritual interpretation of which it might 
be susceptible, is one of those strange 
anomalies of opinion which, when gravely 
propounded, excite astonishment where they 
do not produce recoil. 

Besides being thus without any satisfactory 
reason in its favour, this hypothesis is ex- 
posed to several serious objections. (1.) There 
is no indication in the Song itself that it was 
designed to be an allegory. ‘This, there- 
fore, is a purely gratuitous supposition, and 
it is one which is rendered improbable by 


the fact that elsewhere in Scripture where | 


such allegorical representations afe made, 
there is always something in the context to 
indicate that such is the case, either a formal 
announcement that a comparison is intended, 
as in Isa. v. 1—7, Ezek. xvi., or such a form 
of representation employed as at once sug- 
gests that a more remote meaning lies in the 
passage than what is presented on the sur- 
face, as in the parables of the New Testament, 
or such Old Testament parables as those 
of Jotham (Judges ix. 7—15), of Jehoash 
(2 Kings xiv-9, 10), and of Ezekiel (xxxvii. 
1—14). (2.) That this book should never be 
cited or referred to in the New Testament is 
a serious objection to the allegorical hypothe- 
sis ; for had the Song contained a representa- 


tion of God’s loving relation to Israel or that of | 


the Messiah to the Church, it would have 
been one of the most richly spiritual, not to 
say evangelical, books in the Old Testament, 
and in this case it is incredible that it should 
have been wholly passed over in silence by 
our Lord and his apostles, especially as the 
relation of Christ to his Church is in the New 
Testament so frequently represented by the 
relation of husband and wife in the marriage 
union. (3.) If this song is an allegorical 
representation of the loving relation of God 
to Israel, or of the Messiah to the Church, 
then Solomon must represent God or Christ. 


But, that language which is | 


| very first verses of the Song startle one if 
; supposed to be uttered by human beings to 
| God or the Lord Jesus Christ. It is in vain 
to adduce Ps, ii. 12, as a parallel to this. 
The two cases are not parallel. In the one 
case the kiss is that of homage, such as a 
subject may respectfully offer to a sovereign ; 
in the other it is the kiss of love, such as 
an espoused woman may receive from her 
betrothed. (5.) Not less violent is the 
supposition that the language addressed by 
Solomon to the bride in this Song may, in 
every instance, be regarded as language such 
as Christ may address to his Church. What, 
for instance, on this hypothesis, shall we 
make of ch. vii. 2, 3, 7, 8? 

We turn next to the typical hypothesis 
according to which this book is regarded as 
celebrating an actual history, but this viewed 
under an ideal aspect, and made to typify 
| the power and preciousness of pure sincere 
| love. According to this view the poem is 
| to be interpreted literally, but always with 
regard to its higher, its ideal significancy. In 
this theory of the book there is much plausi- 
bility ; and when wrought out as it has been 


captivating. Still there are difficulties in the 
way of accepting it as the true theory of the 
poem. For one thing it seems impossible to 
carry a literal historical interpretation through 
the poem; as Keil has remarked, the theory 
“is wrecked upon passages such as iil. 6, 
ff.; iv. 8; vi. 4, 10, and others; for the 
literal acceptation of which, as in the sense 
of an earthly bride and a consort of Solo- 
mon’s, the boldest oriental poetry offers no 
| corresponding parallels ” (“Introduction to the 
| Old Testament,” vol. i. p. 505 of Dr. Doug- 
| las’s translation). ‘This theory also supposes 
| only two speakers in the piece, Solomon and 
| the bride, and takes no account of the other 
| lover of the bride who plays a very important 
| part in the little drama. 
| Rejecting these views of the design and 
| purport of this poem, we come to that which 
seems to be the true view, viz. that we have 
| here neither an allegory adumbrating spiritual 
verities, nor a literal description typifying 
human affections ; but a poetic fiction, founded, 








by Delitzsch and some others, it becomes very || 





But can this be allowed? What was there | it may be, on some basis of fact, designed to 
in Solomon’s character or history that could | represent the triumph of honourable love over 
justify any writer in so representing him? | temptation and trial. The purpose of the 
Or can any mere man as such represent God | poem is to exalt love, and to honour and 
or Christ? (4.) Can such language as we find | commend conjugal fidelity. Its key-note may 
addressed by the bride in this poem to her | be found in such passages as the following :— 
loved one be supposed capable of being | 
addressed to God or to Christ without im- | 
propriety, nay, without blasphemy? The 


“I adjure you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
By the gazelles, by the hinds of the field, 
That ye stir not up, that ye incite not 
Love until it please ” (ii. 7; iii. 5 ; viii. 4). 
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{ 
That is, use no “ incitamenta amoris,” but | splendours of the palace to her cottage home. | 
|let love come of its own accord, as heart | The king still, however, persisted in his solici- | 
| opens to heart, in pure and sincere affection. | tations, and offered still higher inducements 
| to compliance; but Shulammith remained 
| firm, and at length the king, convinced that 
she was not to be won, allowed her to go. | 
| She and her lover hastened to leave Jeru- | 
| salem, and then went joyfully to her mother’s | 
| house, where she was welcomed by her | 
| brothers who, applauding her virtue and | 
| The whole drift of the poem is to show that | fidelity, rewarded her by consenting to her 
| true, spontaneous, unbought, heaven-sent love, | union with her beloved shepherd. 
| as contrasted with that which is enkindled| This story is gradually developed in the 
'by artificial incitements, or that which may | action of the piece. The first scene (i. 2—7) | 
|be purchased by flatteries or presents, is | introduces Shulammith in the palace of the 
} alone precious and praiseworthy, has alone | king; uttering her desires for the presence and 
| stability and endurance, and should alone be | caresses of her lover, whom she expressly de- 
|| | cherished. scribes as a shepherd (ver. 7), and her wish 
To bring out this lesson the poet intro- | that he would take her away from the cham- 
|| duces a beautiful rustic maiden, whom he | bers of the king, for him she loves alone 
designates Shulammith (vi. 13) (which some | above all things. Presently the “ daughters of 
/suppose to be the same as Shunamite, | Jerusalem,” who, as we learn from vi. 9, are 
and to describe her from the place of her | the ladies of the court, are introduced ; and, 
birth or residence, but which is more pro-| in reply to their contemptuous looks, the 
bably her proper name), and who while rustic beauty tells them that, though em- 
tending her flocks’ had become acquainted | browned by the sun when constrained by her 
with a young shepherd, and had affianced | brothers to work in the vineyard, she was 
herself to him. Her brothers, who are her | nevertheless comely ; and then she anew 
guardians, displeased with this or solicitous | breaks forth in cries for her beloved shep- 
for her reputation, forbade her to go any more | herd. To this the ladies reply ironically (ver. 
to the fields, and set her to keep the vineyard, | 8). Then follows a short address to Shu- 
where, exposedto the sun, her fair countenance | lammith by the king, who may be supposed 
became embrowned, but not so as to destroy | to have overheard what had previously passed, 
her beauty. One day, while entering a garden, | in which he praises her beauty, and tries to 





“ Place me as a seal upon thy heart, 
As a seal upon thine arm, 
For strong as death is Love, 
Unbending as Sheol is [its] ardour. 
Its flames are fire-flames, 
A flame of Jah [z.e. kindled by God]. 
Many waters cannot quench love, 
Neither can floods drown it.* 
If a man would give all the substance of his house for love 
It would be utterly contemned ”’ (viii. 6, 7). 











she was seen by Solomon, who had a palace 
in that vicinity; and he, struck with her 
beauty, conducted her to his royal tent, and | 


| gain her love (g—11) ; whereupon she breaks 


out in praises of her beloved, and declares 
her unabated attachment to him (12—ii. 6). , 


seconded by the ladies of his court, endea- | Addressing the court ladies, after the king | 
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voured to persuade her to enter his harem, 
but without effect. Failing in this, the king | seek to provoke love by enticements or stimu- 
let her go, and she returned to her home, | ants (such as probably they were in the habit 
where she sought an interview with her | of employing). 

betrothed. The king, however, unwilling} In the next scene (ii. 8—iii. 5) Shulammith 


Jerusalem, and there plied her with every | ladies, how her lover had once paid her a 


furnish, to bend her to his wishes; but in| company him into the fields to enjoy the 
vain, 


evening, when they might stray forth together. 





| had retired, she adjures them (ver. 5) not to | 


to lose so rare a prize, had her brought to | narrates, in a lengthened monologue to the 
inducement which flattery and wealth could | visit in the morning and invited her to ac- | 


Her heart still clung to her shepherd | early spring, and haw she, occupied with the’ 
lover, and to him who had followed her to | care of the vineyard, was unable to accom- | 
the city, and had found access to her, she | pany him, though greatly longing to do so, | 
declared her unchanged affection, and ex- | but desired him to return in the cool of the | 





pressed her earnest desire to escape from the | 


* Compare Southey’s lines :— 
“* Love is indestructible. 
Its holy fire for ever burneth ; 
From heaven it came, to heaven returneth,” &c. 
Curse of Kehama, p. tot. 
+ See for this view, Ewald, ‘‘Das Hohelied iibersetzt,’? | 
Gottingen, 1826; Meier, “‘Das H. L. in deutscher Uberset- | 
zung,” Tubingen, 1854; Ginsburg, “The Song of Songs, 
translated, with Commentary,”’ Londor, 1857. 








| couch, she was seeking him whom her soul 


“* When the day cools and the shadows flee away, 
Return, my beloved, and be like 
The gazelle or the young hind 
Over the mountain gorges” (ii. 17). 


In the evening, however, he failed to come ; 
and she, after waiting in vain, retired to rest. 
Not, however, to sleep ; for still, on her 
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|| loved ; and at last, unable to endure longer, 


she arose and went out in search of him. 


Meeting the watchmen, she asked if they | 


had seen her beloved ; and scarcely had she 
‘ypassed them when she found him ; seizing 
him, she would not let him go, but brought 
| of her who gave her birth. 

The next ‘scene (iii. 6—11) contains a de- 
| scription of Solomon’s approach to Jerusa- 
| lem, on his return from his country palace. 
| The speakers appear to be inhabitants of 
| Jerusalem, who see the approaching proces- 
| sion, describe the palanguin of Solomon, 
| with the attendant guards, and summon the 
| daughters of Zion to come forth and behold 
| the sight. This may be regarded as a sort of 

inter-scene. 
In the next scene.(iv. 1—v. 1) Shulammith, 
conveyed to Jerusalem, but followed thither by 
| her shepherd lover, appears discoursfng with 
him in the presence of the.court ladies. She 
expresses her delight at again seeing him, and 
| declares her desire to escape and return to 
her home (ver. 6). To this he responds by 
assuring her of his readiness to carry her off, 
and then breaks forth into a rapture of praise 
of her beauty and her constancy. 
| sponds by exclaiming,— 


| 
| “ Awake, -O north wind, and come,‘O south wind, 
| 


| 


‘Blow through my garden that its perfumes may spread ; 
Let my beloved come to his garden 
And eat its.precious fruits ’’ (iv. 26). 


To which he replies (v. 1) :-— 


“ I.come to my garden, my sister, betrothed; 
I gather my myrrh with my balsam ; 
l eat my honeycomb with ~ ‘ym ; 
I drink.my wine with my milk ; 
Eat, O friends! drink, O beloved !’’, 


| women?” to which she replies by a glowing 


him to her mother’s house, into the chamber | sti 
| his for her. 


| Shulammitl 
|urgencies of the king, and undergoing her 





She xe- | 





description of his personal attractions ; where- 
upon they ask, “ Whither has he gone that 
we may seek him ?” and, in answer, she says, 
‘My beloved is gone down into his garden, 
to the beds of spices ;” and avows her con- 
stant affection for him and her assurance of 


The next scene (vi. 4—vill. 4) presents 
exposed to the flatteries and 


severest trial, The king praises her beauty, 
but not with the delicacy with which her 
shepherd-lover had done the same, and offers 
her honour and reward if she will yield to 
his wishes. This she persistently refuses, 
and tells the king she is engaged to another, 
to whom she must be faithful; after which 
she breaks forth into a call for her beloved | 
to take her away, and convey her to her 
village home. 

The last scene (vill. 5—14) shows Shulam- | 
mith and her beloved on their return to her 
hame. They sing the praise of love, potent 
to resist all attempts to quench it. An inter- 
view with her brothers follows, in which she 
asserts her constancy and fidelity, and re- 
ceives from them the commendation and 
reward she had merited. 

The Song thus represents in dramatic form 
the triumph of virtue over temptation in the 
case of a humble maiden exposed to the | 
solicitations and seductions of a monarch, 
but remaining faithful to her shepherd lover, 
to whom she was betrothed, and at last 
rewarded by being united to him in honour- | 
able wedlock. 
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The concluding line expressing, probably, the | 
readiness with which he would invite his | 
friends to partake of his abundance and share | 
in his joy. 

In the next scene (v. 2—vi. 3) the speakers 
are Shulammith and the ladies of the court. 
She begins by recounting to them a dream 
she had had, in which she imagined her lover 
had come to her door and sought admission ; 
this she refused, but, overcome by his en- 
treaties, she arose, that she might open her 
window and converse with him, but .only to 
find him gone. ‘Sallying forth, she sought 
him and called after him, but in vain ; her 
cries brought the watchmen of the city upon 
her, who beat her as a disturber of the peace 
and insulted her. Having told her dream, she 
adjures the ladies, if they found her beloved, 
to tell him of her love. This calls forth from 
them the inquiry, “ What is thy beloved more 
than another beloved, O thaeu fairest among | 





tradition is constant in ascribing it to Solo- 
mon. The inscription may have been affixed 
by a later writer, though this cannot be cer- 
tainly proved; but it is of such undoubted | 
antiquity as to entitle it to great authority in | 
this question. Nor is there any valid reason | 
why Solomon should be pronounced not to | 
be the author. We know that he wrote | 
many songs (1 Kings iv. 32), and why should | 
not this be one of them? ‘There 1s no im- | 
probability in the supposition that in his wide 
experience he may have come in contact 
with some such instance of virtuous con- 
stancy in humble life as is here depicted, and 
been struck with it, and made it the theme. 
of one of his songs. It is admitted that the 
language is such as Solomon might have 
used. The descriptions may well be be- 
lieved to have come from his hand ; and in 
the general lesson of the piece we have one 
which in other forms the Book of Proverbs 
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and Ecclesiastes inculcate (compare Prov. v. ;| verbs. Moreover, as has been well remarked,* 
vii. 6 ff; Eccles. vii. 26; ix. 9.) There are | “One striking characteristic of the writer.ef 
many peculiarphrasescommon tothis bookand | the Song is a love of natural scenes and 
the Book of Proverbs ; as, ¢.¢. “chains of thy | objects, and familiarity with them as they 
neck ” (Prov. i. 9; Song iv. 9 ;) “lips drop as a | would be presented in the wide area of the 
honeycomb ” (Prov. v. 3 ; Song iv. 11 ;) “wine | Hebrew monarchy to an observant eye in 
that goeth down sweetly” (Prov. xxiii. 31; | the age of Solomon, reminding us continually 
[“,moveth itself aright,” Authorised Version] ; | of him who ‘spoke of trees from the cedar- 
Song vii. 10, &c.) The word used for “orna- | tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop 
ment” or “jewel” (°?M) Prov. xxv. 12 ;| that springeth out of the wall, of beasts also, 
Song vii. 2, occurs only in these two places ;| and of fowl, and of creeping things.’” The 
and the word for “ kisses” (1)7"W2) is found | allusions also to “works of art, and those 
only in Prov. xxvii. 6 and Song i. 2. Com-| articles of commerce which in the time of 
parealso Prov. v. 15 —18 with Songiv. r2 ; “all | Solomon so largely administered to royal 
the substance of his house,” Prov. v. 31 and | pomp and luxury,” are adduced by the same 
Song viii. 7. These coincidences go far to | writer as pomting to Solomon as the author. 
support the traditional ascfiption of the | W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER, 
Song ‘to the same pen which wrote the Pro- | Spoiler oC oamuahay) Utes pL. 
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THE JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATIONS OF ISATAH lii. 13—1iii. r2 
COMPARED.* 


raRast FAR 
“The place of ‘the scripture which he read was this, He was led as a.sheep to the slaughter; /and_like a lamb dumb 


before his shearer, so opened he not his mouth: in his humiliation his judgment was taken away: and who shall declare his 
generation ? for his life is taken from theearth. And the eunuch answered Philip, and said, Iypray:thee, of whom speaketh 
the.prophet this ? of himself, or of some other man? Then Philip opened his mouth, and began at the same scripture, and 
preached unto him Jesus.’’—ActTs viii. 32—35. 
£ cannot wonder that the distinguished; We know the answer that was given. It 
proselyte,who had.come from Ethiopia | is difficult to repress the wish that the ex- 
to Jerusalem for to worship, should have been | position of the evangelist had been preserved 
perplexed at the story he was reading. Who /| and recorded for us in the history. But we 
was this of whom the prophet spoke? Who | can hardly doubt how the fulfilment of the 
was this Servant of the Lord of whom things | prophecy was traced. To his rapt and eager 
so hard to be understood were uttered? He | listener Philip would tell the tale of Him 
was one who was clothed with exceeding | who was born in Bethlehem, and grew up at 
majesty and.honour; He was one who stooped | Nazareth as a plant out of a dry ground, 
to:the lowest depths of shame and humilia- | would follow the story of his earthly life, of 
tion. The Spirit of the Lord God was upon | his humiliation, his shame, his sorrow, would 
Him ; He was the Redeemer of Jacob, and a | dwell above all on his death, on the love of 
light to lighten the Gentiles ; yet He gave his | the Father whom it pleased to bruise Him, 
back ‘to the smiters, and his cheek to.them | on the love of the Son who poured out his 
that :plucked off the hair. He was exalted | soul unto death, on the meritorious nature of 
and extolled very high ; yet He was despised | his obedience, and the atoning efficacy of his 
and rejected of men. It pleased the Lord to | sacrifice: he would tell how he made his 
bruise Him ; yet He should prolong his days, | grave with the wicked, and how He was with 
and ‘the pleasure of the Lord should prosper | the rich in his death ; and howas the reward 
in histhand. He was-cut off out of the land | of his obedience and suffering He was exalted 
of the living, wounded for transgressions not | and extolled and made higher than the kings 
his own, bearing the sins of many, making | of the earth, being raised from the dead, and 
intercession for ithe transgressors, pouring out | seated at the right hand of God, at once the 
his soul unto death ; and yet God would give | Priest, the Victim, and the King. 
Him a portion with the great, and He would| To the proselyte, who had just returned 
divide ‘the spoil with the strong. I pray | from the worship. of the Temple, such words 
thee of whom speaketh the prophet this ? must have been a revelation of peace and 
life, of truth and blessing. He had witnessedl 


* A Sem hed before the University of Oxford, “¢ 
Sunday shemole, March send, 2874. | there the gorgeous ceremonial, he had joined 
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in the solemn service, he had seen the sacri- 
fices offered for sin, and yet the burden of 
sin, he felt, had not been taken away. It 
lay still upon his soul. And as he read the 
page which told of a mysterious Person who 
should bear the sin of many, and make inter- 
cession for the transgressors, he might well 
marvel, and long for some interpreter to 
expound the mystery. And the uttered or 
unuttered prayer was heard. God sent the 
interpreter. Philip preached unto him Jesus. 
A flood of light was poured on the page 
which but now seemed so dark. His heart 
burned within him, through the clear revela- 
tion of atonement made and sin forgiven. 
Philip “preached unto him Jesus.” And 
“he went on his way rejoicing.” 

Was the interpretation of the evangelist 
true? Of whom speaketh the prophet this? 
Is this the promised Messiah? Are Isaiah’s 
words fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth? I need 
not remind any here how the validity of such 
an interpretation has been called in question. 
It is not the Jew only with his vision of a 
glorious Messiah dazzling his eyes so that he 
cannot look upon the cross and the shame, 
who denies the fulfilment. Strange to say, 
Christian commentators have denied it too; 
have refused to see a suffering Messiah either 
here or anywhere else in the pages of the Old 
Testament. They have robbed these books 
of their divine significance; they have 
severed between the Old Testament and the 
New; they have taken away the spring from 
the year. If the earlier apologists laid too 
much stress on the predictive element, and 
busied themselves in tracing too minutely 
the fulfilment of details, this unbelieving 
criticism would make a clean sweep of pre- 
diction altogether. This chapter of Isaiah, 
the evidence of which seemed so conclusive 
to Paley that he could stake upon it his whole 
argument from the predictive character of 
the prophecies, has been frittered down and 
explained away till it has lost all pertinence 
whatever. Menassail not only the old methods 
of prophetic interpretation, which were un- 
doubtedly one-sided, and which failed wholly 
to satisfy all the conditions of the problem, 
but they deny their deepest meaning. They 
walk in the garden of the Lord and see 
nothing but a dreary waste. They do not 
hear the voice of the Lord God, nor see 
the presence of his Anointed. 

On every ground, then, it is important to 
examine this question. Of whom speaketh 
the prophet this? It is important in face of 
that unbelieving criticism, which calls itself 
Christian. It is important, if we are to deal 





fairly and convincingly in our controversy with 
the Jew. 

It is with the Jewish argument that I am 
specially concerned to-day. The pious per- 
son whose gift to the University is the occa- 
sion of this annual sermon desired that the 
preacher should take for his subject “the 
application of the Prophecies in Holy Scrip- 
ture respecting the Messiah to our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, with an especial view 
to the confuting the arguments of Jewish 
commentators, and the promoting the con- 
version to Christianity of the ancient people 
of God.” And surely he did wisely in putting 
these two things together; for we cannot 
hope to convert the Jew, any more than we 
can hope to convert the Gentile, unless we 
first understand the religious system in which 
he has been brought up. We must put our- 
selves in his position; we must make our- 
selves acquainted with the real force and 
nature of the arguments which he has been 
taught, and which satisfy his mind, if we 
would hope to combat those arguments with 
success. It is here, no doubt, that the mis- 
sionary to the Jew and the missionary to the 
Gentile alike so often fail, They have not 
sounded the depths of the theology or the 
philosophy of those to whom they speak, 
and therefore they shoot their arrow beyond 
the stars or short of the mark: it does not 
pierce the joints of the harness. I feel, then, 
that there is a double interest attaching to 
this question, the interest which must always 
attach to the free and fearless, and yet re- 
verent investigation of any passage of Scrip- 
ture, and, above all, of such a passage as 
this—a passage which on the one hand has 
called forth all the efforts of Jewish cgn- 
troversialists, and all the learning and inge- 
nuity of a large number of professedly Chris- 
tian expositors to evacuate it of its Messianic 
force, and which on the other has for ages 
riveted the adoring gaze of Christendom 
pondering the mystery of God’s revelation in 
Christ Jesus, and rejoicing to trace, centuries 
before his coming, the form and the linea- 
ments of the crucified and glorified Son of 
Man; and an interest arising from the thought, 
that as these words were first uttered by 
Jewish lips to Jews, so these same words 
may yet be a gospel to the Jew. Here stands 
the record in his own Scriptures, which he 
may pervert, but which he cannot efface. 
And we, if we seek not with bitterness, or 
harshness, or contempt, but in a spirit of 
love and meekness, to understand his diffi- 
culties, may win him to confess the truth. 
When he asks in bewilderment, like the pro- 
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selyte of old, “ Of whom speaketh the prophet 
this, of himself or of some other man?” and 
when turning to the books of his own doc- 
tors he is perplexed with their jarring and 
discordant interpretations, he may listen to 
a better teaching. When bowed down per- 


chance with a sense of sin he finds no peace | 
in prayer, or fast, or sorrow of heart, we may | 


lead him to the Lamb of God, and tell him 
of One who hath borne his griefs, whom it 
pleased the Lord to bruise, and who made 
his soul an offering for sin. Like Philip, we 
may open our mouths, and beginning at the 
same scripture we may “preach unto him 
Jesus ;” and as he listens his heart shall burn, 
and he too shall “go on his way rejoicing.” 
Of whom speaketh the prophet this? What 
is the answer given by the Jew to this ques- 
tion? One of the latest exponents of Jewish 
belief gives us a very clear and very definite 
reply.* He points out that it is precisely in 
the interpretation of this and similar passages 
of Scripture that the radical and essential 
difference between Judaism and Christianity 
is seen. He denies emphatically that the 
doctrine of a suffering Messiah is to be found 
in this prophecy. He denies that in any 
single passage the forgiveness of sins is said 
to be the work of the Messiah. He denies 
that the great day of atonement had any 
atoning virtue for the individual. “The 
sacrifices then offered merely affected the re- 
lation of the whole nation, the entire priest- 
hood and the high priest to God.” It was 
nothing more than “a religious instrument 
to bring men to repentance, to confession, 
to amendment, and thereby to reconciliation 
with God.” He does not indeed explain 
how it wrought these effects ; but he asserts 
that this is its only purpose. He declares it 
to be the teaching of all the Jewish doctors, 
that every man must bear the burden of his 
own sin, and work out his own atonement. 
He expunges the doctrine of substitution 
from his Bible and from his creed. It is in 
vain, he says, to appeal to the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah as contradicting this asser- 
tion, for there “the prophet, represents the 
other nations of the world when confessing 
their sins and their errors, as confessing also 
that the sins of Israel were borne for their 
sakes, and because of their sins.” Strange, I 
may remark in passing, that he should admit 
the vicarious suffering of one nation for 
another, and yet not admit the vicarious suf- 
fering of one individual of the race for 
another. Strange that he should admit the 





; Philippson, /sraeditische Religionslehre, Band iii. 141— 
148. 








law in its wider application, and deny it, 
where all experience confirms it, in the closer 
and nearer application. Strange that he 
should not see the truth which the finger of 
God has written upon every family life, and 
only see its fainter reflection in the larger 
sphere of the national relation. Hence he 
concludes that “according to Judaism, the 
Messianic idea is the redemption of mankind 
from error, unrighteousness, and strife, through 
the knowledge of God, righteousness and 
peace. According to Christianity it is re- 
demption from sin through the death and pas- 
sion of the Messiah and the Redeemer, and 
through faith in this redemption, and in the 
means whereby it is accomplished.” ‘ This,” 
he avows, “is, in its simplest and clearest 
form, the real and_the whole difference be- 
tween the two, and it is such as absolutely to 
prevent any adjustment or reconciliation be- 
tween them.” * 

Now, I do not deny that this is on the 
whole an accurate representation of the con- 
crete form in which Judaism presents itself 
at the present day as antagonistic to Christi- 
anity. But I do maintain that the history of 
Jewish thought does not allow us to accept 
this statement in unqualified terms. It pre- 
sents us with one phase of Jewish belief. It 
entirely omits another. In particular the 
assertion that Judaism knows of no atonement 
but that which each man accomplishes for 
himself, is capable of the clearest and largest 
refutation. I hope to show, before I have 
done, that there have been in the Jewish 
Church two distinct forms of teaching, two 
separate, yet sometimes mingling, currents of 
belief. I hope to show, that if on the one 
hand the doctrine of a suffering Messiah has 
been explained away and denied, on the 
other it has been taught by Jewish Rabbis, 
and even embodied in the Jewish liturgy. 
Above all, there is abundant and con- 
vincing evidence, that even those among the 
Jewish doctors who in the Middle Ages were 
the most strenuous opponents of Christianity, 
did teach with no faltering lips the necessity 
of the shedding of blood for atonement, and 
the substitution of the life of the victim as a 
ransom for the life of the sinner. This, I say, 
is capable of the clearest proof. But let us 
do full justice to the statement of the learned 
and eloquent Jew, whose words I have just 
quoted. 

Christian apologists have sometimes main- 
tained that when the Jew repudiates a suffer- 
ing Messiah, he departs from the earlier faith 
of his nation. ‘They have affirmed that the 


* Philippson, Jevaclitische Religionslehre, iti. 145. 
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whole current of Jewish interpretation was in 
the first instance im one direction, and that it 
was changed by controversy with the Chris- 
tians. In their eagerness to combat the 
Christian application of the prophecies, it is 
said that they have abandoned the traditions 
of the synagogue, and contradicted its uni- 
form teaching. Yet I believe it to be wholly 
impossible to sustain this charge. The Chris- 
tian documents themselves are sufficient to 
refute it. For centuries probably before the 
coming of Christ, as certainly when Christ 
came, and for centuries after, the Jewish 
conception of the Messiah was that of a con- 
queror and a king, not that of a sufferer and 
a victim. Nothing, surely, is more promi- 
nent in the Gospels than the fact that even 
our Lord’s own disciples found it impossible 
to accept the doctrine that the Christ should 
suffer. “That be far from Thee, Lord.” “Oh 
fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken. Ought not” (was there 
not a necessity for) “the Christ to have suf- 
fered these things ?” 

Two only of those who knew our Lord in 
the flesh seemed to have discerned the truth, 
and both, we cannot doubt, by direct per- 
sonal fllumination. Simeon, when he took 
up the infant Saviour im his arms, foresaw 
that a sword should pass through the Virgin’s 
soul as she witnessed the death of her Son. 
And the Baptist pomted to Him as the Lamb 
of God, who taketh away tthe sins of the 
world. But there the revelation ceased. 
Beyond these no voice is heard in the Gospels, 
confessing or comprehending that the re- 
demption of the world is through shame and 
suffering and death. 

One witness, indeed, there was, who could 
say with a sneer, “ Ye know nothing at all, 
nor understand that it is expedient that one 
‘man should die for the nation, and that the 
whole nation perish not.” Caiaphas could 
admit and preach when it served his purpose 
the doctrine of vicarious punishment, of guilt 
borne by one for the many; but Caiaphas, it 
is needless to say, did not suppose that Jesus 
was the Messiah, or look upon the death 
of the innocent as a sacrifice for sin. His 
words, no doubt, were overruled to bear a 
higher meaning; they were a prophecy of 
the eternal law of Christ’s kingdom ; but the 
utterer was merely propounding a maxim of 
the most selfish state policy. A victim must 
be found to propitiate our masters. And 
what victim so suitable as one who was already 
the object of the popular hatred ? 

There is mdeed abundant evidence that 
the belief in a victorious, and not a suffering 


| trine of a crucified man the great stumbling- 





Messiah, is characteristic of the earliest as 
well as of the latest Judaism. Trypho, in his 
dialogue with Justin Martyr, finds the doc- 


block in his :path.* 

In the earliest comment which we possess 
on the prophets, we have the very echo of 
Peter’s words, “‘ That be far from Thee, Lord,” 
The Targum of Jonathan attained to its present 
state, in the opinion of the most competent 
scholars, in the second or third .century after 
Christ.t And the Targum of Jonathan, it is 
true, tells us that “the servant of the Lord” 
in the fifty-second and fifty-third chapters of 
Isaiah, is the Messiah. But the exposition 
in its main features is wholly at variance with 
the Christian application. Every trace of 
suffering and humiliation is obliterated from 
the portrait, or is given to the nation and not 
to the Messiah. Even then the pain and the 
sorrow are touched with ‘slight and hasty 
strokes. The original picture has been 
blotted from the canvas. One word only is 
left in the exposition as applicable to the 
Messiah, which is consistent with the Chris- 
tian sense, “‘ because He poured out his:soul 
unto death,” but even that is placed m a 
context which destroys its force. The work 
of the Messiah is to be the work of the 
teacher on the one hand,.and of 'the:conqueror 
on the other; it is not the work ofthe atoner 
and the reconciler. He is not himself the 
sheep dumb before her shearers; but He 
smites the nations with the sword, and gives 
them like sheep to the slaughter, and none 
dare open their mouths before Him. He 
does indeed make intercession for others; 
but He is neither offerer nor victim: 
“through his doctrine peace is multiplied, and 
He makes men obedient to the law.” 

This no doubt was the character of the | 
earliest teaching in the schools of the rabbis. 
If,as the Jews believe, this Targum was an- 
terior to Christ, He may himself have heard | 
such teaching from the lips of the doctors | 
when He sat in the midst of them, both 
hearing them and asking them questions. 

But this confused exposition, this com- 
plete distortion of the text, obtained appa- 
rently no currency among the Jews. Other 
theories came to take its place. The pas- 
sage told plainly the tale of suffering and 
shame. Of whom speaketh the prophet 
this? If of the Messiah, then how of the 
conquering King? Hence the strange fic- 
tion of two Messiahs; one of the tribe of 








* Ei 82 nai aripws obtws cravpwOvar Tov XpLOTdr, atopovmer. 
——— Martyr, Dial. c. Tryph., ? 80, p. 317 A. 

Gesenius, Geschechte d. Heb. Spracke,p, 72. The Jews 
make Jonathan a disciple of Hillel about 30 B.c, 
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It may be called now the received interpre- 


‘nations look with amazement as they be- 
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| exposition, when he abandons his own in- 
| terpretation. 
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Ephraim, the Messiah the son of Joseph, 
‘the other of the tribe of Judah, the Mes- 
'siah the son of David. The one™ sat even 
‘in Paradise, in the palace of the sick, amidst 
‘the lepers and the diseased, himself smitten 
of God, and was destined to humiliation and 
death. The other was a glorious conqueror, 
who should set up a kingdom of peace and 
righteousness, in which every son of Israel 
would have his portion. But, apart from 


is reason to suppose has its roots in a far 
‘earlier stage of Jewish thought than that to 
which it is commonly assigned—the Jewish 
| expositions of this prophecy are chiefly two. 
, The one interprets it of some individual, but 
‘not of the Messiah; the other understands 
it of the nation (or the righteous part of the 
-hation) and.of the national humiliation and 
‘suffering in the time of the exile. 

The latter view is by far the more common. 





tation. It is that of nearly all the rabbis of 
the middle ages. Controversy with the Chris- 
tians may no doubt have made them more | 
ready to accept this interpretation. But as | 
the first hint of it is to be found in the 
earliest Targum, so it gained force from the 
very circumstances in which the nation was 
placed. It is pathetic to observe how in 
the age of the nation’s bitterest agony the | 
national interpretation made way. Clinging 
to the thought that in the sorrows and suffer- 
ings and persecutions of their nation there 
was a purpose of exaltation for itself and of 
redemption for the world, the Jewish doctors 
made their own nation the central figure in 
the prophetic scroll. This is the view so 
elaborately worked out, not only in the 
commentary of Aben Ezra, but in that 
master-piece of Jewish polemics, Rabbi 
Isaac’s “Pillar of the Faith.” This is the 
view which, as we have seen, is adopted by 
the modern Jews. The servant of the Lord 
is Israel. It is at Israel that the heathen 








hold his sorrows, till at length they discern 
the truth, that He is punished for their sins, 
not his own ; that through Him they sh: all | 
have the knowledge of God and become 
obedient to his law. 

But Aben Ezra has hardly finished his 


“ Saadia,” he observes, “ had 
expounded the whole passage of Jeremiah, 





* This distinction, however, is not always observed. Cf. 
Talmud of Babylon, Sanhedrim, fol. 98, col. 1; Yalkuth 
Rubeni, fol. 154, col. 4, line 29; and Zohar, Pars ii., fol. 85, 
col, 2, ‘lin, 9 ff. The D pone are quoted by W insche, 
Leiden des B Vessias, pp» 88, 94, 99- 





and he calls the exposition beautiful, but he 
rejects this application as inconsistent with 
the context, and says that for himself he ‘be- 
lieves the servant of the Lord is the prophet. 
It is the same person, he says, who is spoken 
of in the forty-second and the forty-ninth 
chapters, who.declares of himself, ‘I gave my 
back to the smiters, and my cheek to them 
that plucked off the hair.’” Ab. Ezra could 
not resist the impression which this passage 
and previous parts of the same prophecy] 
made upon him. He felt that to explain it 
of the nation at large, or of the righteous 
part of the nation, was not to do it justice. 
The Sufferer was a person. Distinctly and 
repeatedly as the title of Servant of the Lord 
was given in the earlier portion of the pro- 
phecy to Israel, he saw that the title could 
notbe confined to Israel. There was another 
servant of the Lord, one whose office and 


| whose work were to redeem, to restore, to 


save Israel, and who could not therefore be 
Israel himself. There was one whom the 
Lord had called and made mention of from 
the womb; one whom He had hid in the 
shadow of his hand, and made a polished 
shaft in his quiver, and said unto him, 
‘Thou art my servant, Israel, the true Israel 
in whom I will be glorified.” He was one 
whom the Lord had formed to be his ser- 
vant, to bring Jacob again to Him, and of 


| whom He said, “ It is a light thing that thou 


shouldest be my servant to raise up the 
tribes of Jacob and to restore the preserved 
of Israel ; I will also give thee for a light of 
the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salva- 
tion unto the ends of the earth.”—‘“ I pray 
thee of whom speaketh the prophet this?” 
If Aben Ezra is wrong when he answers, 
“Of himself,” he is at least right in main- 
taining that it is of a person, not of the 
nation, that the prophet’s words are true. 
If the cycle of Jewish teaching ended here, 
we might be compelled to admit that the 
doctrine of a suffering, atoning Messiah is 
a Christian, not a Jewish doctrine ; there 
would be some show in the assertion that a 
Christian meaning has been read by Chris- 
tians into this chapter of Isaiah, a meaning 


| which finds no support in Jew ish teaching. 


But this is not the case. There runs 
parallel with this anti-Messianic teaching, 
another and a deeper teaching. From the 
third century to the sixteenth, a number of 
witnesses can be produced who assert what 
the others have denied. Here and there the 
light of truth breaks through the thick curtain 
of Pharisaic glosses and rabbinical traditions. 
Here and there, men taught by the law of 
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suffering, and taught also by the great facts of | Heb. 753%, yinndn), before the sun; and| 


God’s moral government, grasped a deeper 
and nobler and more spiritual theology. They 
saw that suffering might visit the undeserving. 
They saw that God’s holiest might drink the 
dregs of the cup of sorrow and wring them 
out, that through their chastening others 
might be healed and blessed. “‘ Every one 
in whom the Lord delighteth,” says one of 
the Talmudic doctors, “He bruiseth with 
afflictions ; for it pleased the Lord to bruise 
him ; and he who receiveth these afflictions 
in love shall have his reward: he shall see 
his seed, he shall prolong his days, and the 
pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his 
hand.”* It was but a step from the recogni- 
tion of this truth to see that the righteous 
servant of the Lord of whom Isaiah spake 
was the Messiah, and that all woes and suffer- 
ings might meet in his person, and that ac- 
cording to the depth of his humiliation‘might 
be the exceeding greatness of his glory. 

And accordingly we read in a work + which 
dates from the first half of the third century 
such words as these :— 

“R. Joshua the Galilzan said, Go and learn 
by the example of the first Adam to value 
aright the merit of King Messiah and the re- 
ward of the righteous. On Adam but one 
command was laid, and he transgressed it. 
Behold how many kinds of death and how 
many chastisements have come upon him 
and upon his posterity to all generations unto 
the end. And which is the greater attribute, 
the attribute of justice or the attribute of 
mercy? He said, The attribute of mercy is 
the greater, and the attribute of justice is the 
less. The King Messiah hath humbled him- 
self, and made himself of no reputation be- 
cause of the transgressors ; as it is said, He 
was wounded for our iniquities. Much more 
shall He merit for all generations, as it is 
written, And the Lord hath laid on Him the 
iniquity of us ail.” 

Consider again the Talmudic story {| which 
tells us how different rabbis of different 
schools gave each a name to the Messiah, 
one saying his name is Shiloh; and another 
Yinnon, in allusion to the word in the seven- 
teenth verse of the seventy-second Psalm, 
His name shail be continued (or propagated, 





* Talmud of Babylon, Berachoth, tol. 5 a. 

+ The Siphré debé Rab. (a Midrash on Numbers and 
Deuteronomy), p. 121- For the date, see Zunz, Geftesd. 
Vortriige, p. 47+ 

+ Talmud of Babylon, Sanhedrim, fol. 98, col. 2. 





another, the Comforter. Is it not startling | 
to hear that others said, “ His name is the | 
Leprous One of the house of Rabbi,” the | 
proof being taken from this very chapter of | 
Isaiah, in that “ He hath borne our sicknesses, 
and carried our sorrows, though we esteemed Him 
smitten of God.” For this word smitten was 
applied by the Jews to the case of the leper, 
in whose affliction they saw the evident hand 
of God, and it is rendered in the Latin ver- 
sion Zeprosus. And it enhances the interest 
of this story when we remember that the 
rabbi to whose house the Messiah is said to 
belong had himself been grievously afflicted 
for thirteen years, and that it was believed 
commonly that his sufferings had a vicarious 
efficacy ; for during those years there had 
been no untimely birth. It argues, in any 
case, a deep conviction of the clinging taint 
of that sin which the Messiah came to put 
away, and of the shame and degradation and 
suffering to which He must stoop that a name 
otherwise so opprobrious should have been 
given Him. 

I must pass lightly over other remarkable 
testimonies pointing in the same direction. 
Thus, in a Commentary* dating from the 
sixth century, we find this note on the words, 
“And Isaac brought her (Rebecca) into the 
tent of Sarah hismother.” ‘This is the King 
Messiah, who lived in the time of the wicked, 
but he rejected them, and chose the Holy 
One (blessed be He!) and his holy Name, 


that he might serve Him with his whole | 


heart, and he set his heart to seek for mercies 
for Israel, to fast and to be afflicted for their 
sakes, as it is written, But He was wounded 
Sor our transgressions. When Israel sins he 
seeks mercy for them, as it is said, And with 
his stripes we are healed, and again, He bare 
the sins of many, and made intercession for the 
transgressors.” 


And in a later Midrash on Ruth (ii. 14), | 


the words of Boaz to Ruth are thus explained : 
“This passage speaks of King Messiah. 
Come thou hither, means, Draw near to the 
kingdom, and eat of the bread, i.e. the bread 
of kingly rule, and dip thy morsel in the 


vinegar, 2.¢. affliction and chastisements, for | 
it is said, He was wounded for our iniqui- | 


ties.” 
J. J. STEWART PEROWNE, 





* Bereshith Rabba. I give the date as assigned to it by 
Zunz, Gottesd. Vortriige, p. 176; but the Jews commonly 
make it of the fourth century. 
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IX.—STRANGE THANKS FOR A SUPPER— 
CIRCA A.D, 1813. 


URING the 
chieftainship 
of Makitaka, 
such was the 
extreme scar- 
city, thanks to 
incessant 
bloodshed, 
that there was 
little else to 
live upon than 
rats. 
morning Akia 
went rat- 
hunting a- 
mongst the 
rocks, and, 








successful, 
carried the 
spoil to a soli- 
tary spot to 
cook. The 
smoke of his 
little fire attracted two well-armed men, 
Oruru and Tekea, who were delighted at the 





Papas fo (Carica papaya). Boy 
climbing for fruit. 


One| 


being very| 








# SOUTH PACIFIC. 


sight of a number of rats fizzing over the 
fire. Akia, being unarmed, felt uneasy at 
the presence of these visitors, who were well 
known to him. At their request he gave 
them some of the cooked rats. The supply 
quickly disappeared, and a fresh lot was 
carried to the unwelcome guests by Akia, 
who naturally thought himself entitled to the 
remainder. 

But Oruru and Tekea were men of conse- 
quence, whilst Akia was but a slave. By 
sheer force they took what was left, devoured 
the sweet morsels, and then, from mere 
wickedness, proceeded to murder the poor 
fellow who had fed them. Not far away 
there was a cave named Te-ano-ara-o-Teau, 
i.e. “where the red-leafed Orotea-tree grows.” 
Down this dreadful chasm they unceremoni- 
ously thrust Akia, despite his earnest en- 
treaties to be permitted to live. As soon as 
he disappeared below, they hurled down 
after him the largest stones they could find. 
Saying to each other, “ The slave is dead,” 
they returned home. 

At the depth of eighteen feet beneath the 
| mouth of this deep fissure is a narrow ledge, 
| on which Akia landed almost uninjured, and 
| without being perceived by his foes above. 
|The great stones, intended to shiver his 





Karaea, or Sacred Lizard-fish of Rarotongo, brilliantly coloured. 


bones, passed close to him in quick succes- 
sion without touching him. Akia even over- 
heard the words of Oruru to his friend as 
they started home, “ He will trouble us no 
more.” 

As soon as the unlucky rat-catcher felt 
sure that his foes would not return, he care- 
fully looked about for some means of escape. 
On his left the rocks were perpendicular ; at 
his feet lay a black chasm of unknown 
depth ; but, happily for Akia, on his right 
hand, z.e. towards the sea, the 
ledge on which he had alighted extended to 
some distance. 
path with the utmost precaution, one false 


step being sufficient to precipitate him into | “ How did you get out alive?” 


the abyss beneath. At length, to his great 
satisfaction, he observed that the ledge took 
an upward direction towards a small aper- | 


He pursued his perilous| cave this afternoon.” 


| ture. With new strength he persevered, and 
eventually succeeded in gaining the top, 
| finally emerging to the light of the now- 
| setting sun. In his heathen ignorance he 
| attributed his wonderful deliverance to his 
| tribe-god Matarau, or, “the Lizard pos- 
| sessed of two hundred eyes and eight tails !” 
Akia now made straight for Keia, the dis- 
trict to which both he and his cruel neigh- 
|bours belonged. In the pitch dark Oruru 
| was aroused from sleep by the pressure of a 


narrow | cold nose on his, and the startling words, 


“It is I, Akia, whom you threw down the 
Oruru, trembling all 
over at the unexpected apparition, asked, 
Akia re- 
lated his story and went home, where he was 
joyfully received by those who thought he 
had been disposed of by some unknown foe. 
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Akia’s hope of propitiating Oruru was not 
disappointed. Eventually the slave married 
a niece’ of the. very man who pitched him 
down the dark cave. Both Oruru and Akia 
lived to embrace Christianity; the former 
becoming a church member, and after some 
years dying in hope of a better resurrection. 
Akia learnt to read the portions of the Scrip- 
tures at that time printed in the native lan- 
guage ; and up to the last was a diligent 
attendant upon all the means of grace. 

One day Akia was fishing at a place where 
the coral is evidently a thin crust over an 
opening running far under the reef. This 
submarine cave is the breeding-place of 
sharks. Sometimes three or four may be 
seen asleep on the sandy bottom outside. 
So that whilst this is a favourite spot for 
angling, scarcely anything would induce a 
native to dive in that neighbourhood. On 
the occasion referred to, an enormous wave 
rushed past the angler; but Akia, although 
lifted from his feet for a moment, succeeded 
in regaining his coral perch. But now the 
back wave meeting the on-coming sea, oeca+ 
sioned a temporary whirlpool which drew 
down to the bottom, a depth of thirty feet, 
the hapless fisherman. The moment his 
feet touched the bottom, Akia, never for a 
moment losing his presence of mind, put 
forth all his remaining strength ina spring 
which brought him to the surface. After 
battling with the waves for some time, he 
once more got ashore alive. 

A heathen dance coming off soon. after, 
Akia took part in it. He composed and 
chanted a brief song in commemoration of 
his narrow escape from a watery grave, the 
concluding line of which has passed into a 
proverb :— 


** Sucked:down, down, by the waves, 
The words were on everybody’s lips; 
‘ He lies at the bottom of the sea, 
And life is utterly extinct.’ 


“Yes; my feet pressed the very bottom, 
And weeping friends above 
Ne’er hoped to see me more! 
In truth, I had almost gone.” 


X.—TESTIMONY OF LANGUAGE. 


The crimes and cruelties of past ages have 
left indelible traces upon the language in 
daily use, thus proving the justice of Arch- 
bishop Trench’s remark, that language itself 
attests that man is fallen. 

In many of these islands there is a pretty 
bird named from its cry Titi. Its flesh is 
regarded by the natives as a delicacy. The 
Titi burrows its nest in the mountain side. 
During the period of incubation it is easily 
caught by the hand, or by plaintively imi- 





— 


tating its cry. Accordingly, in the Tahitian 
dialect, a slave or conquered person is called 
a Titi, because the conquered took refuge in 
the mountains, where they were easily cap- 
tured and slain. 

At Mangaia they were designated ‘the 
smitten ones,” “the encircled,” “ the down- 
sliding,” as of an unfortunate who, having 
lost his balance, is rolling dowm a steep hill 
to destruction. The mest. offensive appella- 
tion of all is “ worms ” (éra)} 

At Rarotonga it is customary, in’ anticipa- 
tion of a great feast, to mark pigs by piercing 
the nostrils, and inserting cinet string. In 
like manner the slave population were called 
Tuikaa, ze. “marked with cinet,” implying 
that, although allowed to cultivate the lands 
of Makea, these poor creatures were but pigs 
reserved for the day of feasting! This was 
literally the condition of the slave population 
down to the introduction of Christianity. 

A curse, in the Europeam sense of the 
word, is not possible in the native language ; 
but what is held in similar abhorrence by 
these islanders are expressions relating: to 
cannibalism and sacrifice: For instance, 
“May your head be cooked for me!” or, 
what is more common as being delicately 
suggestive of the whole body, “‘ May your 
ear be cooked !” 

Then, in regard to: sacrifice, “Thou shalt 
be my offering (fish) to Rongo!!” This is 
falling into desuetude, as those who actually 
were liable to be offered human sacrifices 
pass away. 

A protector, or saviour, is called “the hole 
by’ which we emerge to light,” referring to 
the gloomy caves in which the conquered 
took shelter. The only hope for these unfor- 
tunates would be the pity of some chief who 
at the mouth of the cave might call out those 
starved ones whom he wished to befriend. 

Truth is “a strong word,” because truth 
alone will stand. It is also “a straight 
word ;” “a word straight asa reed ;” whereas 
falsehood is “a kinked cinet-string.” Thus 
God left them not without a law written on 
their hearts. 


XI.—STORIES FROM FPOTUNA. 


This island (one of the Southern New 
Hebrides) consists of a single peak rising 
abruptly out of the ocean. It is about fif- 
teen miles in circumference, and is perfectly 
healthy. 

In 1843 two Samoan teachers, with their 
wives and one girl, fell victims to the cruelty 
of the heathen. In 1853 the island was 
again occupied by teachers—this time from 
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the neighbouring island of Aneityum. In 
1859 Ru of Aitutaki was located on Fotuna 
asa teacher. At the present time the Rev. 
J. Copeland and his devoted wife are the 
resident missionaries: on the island. From 
Ru I gleaned the following particulars. 
There are on Fotuna about nine hundred 
inhabitants, occupying eight villages. They 
are evidently of the same origin with the 
natives of Aniwa, who number only two 
hundred and thirty. Many generations since 
a Jarge canoe full of men; women, and chil- 
dren, drifted: from Tonga, and. fortunately 
reaclied. this: little island, then uninhabited. 
These natives believe that their ancestors 
left Tonga under the special care of Maisiki, 
the tutelar god of Fotuna and Aniwa. 
Maisiki’s true home is the ocean, but he occa- 


sionally.travels ashore in the guise of a lovely 


womam with flowing locks. Intwined in the 
hair are-the bright-red flowers of the Chinese 
rose, the milk-white. blossoms of the Cape 
jessamine, and’ the sweet-scented flowers of 
the screw-pine,, with. the deep-green leaves of 
the Dracena terminalis. The person of this 
unrivalled sea-god.is wrapped in many folds 
of fine fish-net, for he is really a male divinity. 

*To Maisiki a.number of inferior divinities 
are subject. Q@ne. of these causes food to 
grow; another gives: success: to the fisherman ; 
a. third presides over fountains. and. streams ; 
a. fourth regulates the seasons ; a fifth presides 
over hurricanes, storms, and tides ; a sixth, 
of a more domestic turn, causes the evening 
oven to be properly cooked. 

When Ru landed. on Fotuna the entire 
population was engaged in ‘rebuilding a 
spacious house, supported by a row of eight 
pillars. It was the house of their gods; the 
eight principal divinities being symbolized 
by the eight pillars, or rather trees, with their 
branches and bark in imitation of human 
arms. The crowd of lesser divinities were 
represented’ by a. number of shorter posts 
surrounding the heuse. To each of these 
major and minor divinities a sort: of worship 
was paid, so that it sometimes happened that 
some five or six divinities or posts received 
offerings and worship at the same time by 
their respective adherents. The whole build- 
ing represented the Pantheon of Fotuna. 

At: the commencement of the flying-fish 
season: the first. catch. is-sacred to Maisiki, to 
whose marae: the offering is:carried by young 
girls, daughters-of the principal chiefs. The 
fish were merely. left to:\decay in the presence 
of the idol. 

The. dialect.spoken on Fotuna and Aniwa 
is that of Eastern Polynesia; yet in colour 
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5 
and manners these fat 
the Papuans: around t 
babies are born. as: white 
become black by ¢onstant exposure’ to the 
sun, sitting in the dirt, and continual fishing.” 
Many men wear long hair: one fine-grown 
chief is not a little proud that his hair 
actually sweeps the ground. 

Considerable progress has been made in 
the mission: work. on Fotuna. Peace has | 
prevailed singe: 18%, Polygamy has not yet | 
been abolishedi;: but, without doubt, ere long 
the full. light of the gospel will: shine upon it. | 

In the: establishment of Christianity God | 
sometimes permits: a series: of: striking pro- 
videncess to occurs im order to) awe: the minds 
of the lieathen, One Sabbath Ru invited a 
number: ofi his: neighbours to attend divine | 
services, but: they laughed at him. One of | 
them raised his: steel hatchet and) flourished | 
it over the teaclier’s head,, as if about to} 
murder him,. Ran desired’ lim: to: desist, and 
remonstrated: with him on the folly of his 
opposition te the gospel.. Said the heathen, | 
“Hat your Sabbath and your gospel. I am | 
off to the sea with my fish-ligeks,. and will 
get something more substantial.” He forth- | 
with staxted’ offf.and stationing himself on a | 
rock seem caught a large-fisi. “Hla! this is | 
much better than going to church,” chuckled 
the fisherman. He next caught a shark, 
which he succeeded in drawing to land ; but 
as he turned round for his hatchet (with 
which he had just threatened the lite of the 
teacher) fer the purpose of killing the shark, 
the savage fish leapt up most unaccountably 
and caught the man by his heel.. The 
screams. of the unlucky Sabbath-breaker soon 
brought help. The shark was quickly dis- 
patched with their hatchets. It was found 
that the bene was not severed, but.a good 
mouthful’ was: taken out. Aifter binding up 
the foot,. the luckless fisherman.slowly limped 
home; a line of blood marking his path. ‘The 
man lived, butiwas ever after lames. 

A man who for a long time hadi attended 
regularly upon the services at length gave it 
all up, and with his wife and boys went 
weeding and planting on the Sabbath. Ad- 
monition had no effect whatever. One Sab- 
bath he was engaged in clearing some bush 
with the intention of planting yams. To 
facilitate his work he set the dry wood on 
fire. Presently the wind. increased, and’ the 
flames advanced rapidly towards, the lands of 
his neighbour. The Sabbath-breaker was in 
trouble lest the trees.on his neighbour’s land 
should be bumt. The heathen law in such 
a case is to beat the offend :r very severely. 
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He therefore ran in tront with green cocoa- 
nut branches, vainly endeavouring to arrest 
the progress of the conflagration. In his 
haste he stumbled and fell over some rocks, 
his feet entangled in the wild vines that had 
hidden the danger from his sight. All his 





ty oe —— 
A Ged from the Marquesas Islands. 


agonizing endeavours to extricate his feet 
were useless. The poor fellow was thus, 
head downwards, literally roasting over the 
advancing fire. His loud cries brought his 
wife to the spot, who, at some risk to herself, 
released him by gnawing the vines with her 





Pandanus Fruit. 


teeth. With great difficulty she got her 
terribly burnt husband to a hut. On the 
third or fourth day after he died. 

Nearly about the same time a sister of the 
first chief who embraced Christianity went 
just before service to bathe in the sea—a 











great luxury to these islanders. Her brother 
remonstrated with her, but she gaily said to 
him, “Do you go and worship your new 
God. I, who do not.care for Him or his 


Sabbath, will go and enjoy myself.” 
She accordingly went down to the water’s 





Pandanus Odoratissimus. 


edge and proceeded to divest herself of her 
scanty clothing preparatory to a plunge, her 
feet scarcely touching the water. Unper- 
ceived by her, an advancing wave (the tide 
was coming in) enabled a large ground shark 
to seize the unhappy girl by her feet and 





Candlenut-tree Leaf (Sacred Tree). 


draw her into deep water, where the crimson 
waves told her miserable fate to those who, 
too late, had rushed to the spot. 


Thus it came to pass that the Fotuna_ 


people became afraid to desecrate the day 
set apart by the Christians, 
W. WYATT GILL, 
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I.—HOME NOTES. | ful adaptation to all nations and tribes. And to all 


BUNYAN’S STATUE, 
A STATUE to Bunyan in his own town of Bedford 
is a kind of allegory ;—it is the outward giving 
expression to the inward,—the feelings of ten thousand 
times ten thousand hearts expressed in a material 
form. The tinker is now universally owned a King. 
The prisoner of Bedford jail is admitted to have had 


| a power of holding men captive, such as has fallen to 
| the lot of but here and there a solitary unit of the 


human race. Who would now turn three steps out 
of his way to see the men that persecuted and impri- 
soned him? Time, that has consigned them to obli- 
vion, has only added to the honours of their victim, 


| like the flames that slew the executioners of Shadrach, 


Meshach, and Abed-nego, but left no trace of hurt on 
them. The beggar has been raised from the dunghill 
and set among princes. Men of all sects and parties 


| delight to do honour to the name of Bunyan. 


As a teacher of divine truth, Bunyan was great; 


| but what has given him the dew of immortal youth is 


the addition of the poetic faculty to his teaching gift. 
His sermons are good, but not better than those of 
dozens of his contemporaries. It is to his matchless 
power of allegory that he owes his undying renown. 
In a lower level, a similar observation applies to one 
of his Scottish contemporaries—Samuel Rutherford. 
There were many theologians as profound as he, but 
to him only belonged that poetic gift which brightens 
his Letters like the illuminated words in a medizval 


| manuscript. And hence, while they are comparatively 


forgotten, Rutherford lives. "Wonderful is the em- 
balming power of this gift. It does the work of 
myrth and aloes—gives everlasting freshness to what 
would otherwise find a place in the great collection of 
Dr. Dryasdust. Many ridicule it as superficial and 
vain, contrasting it with what is substantial and deep. 


| But when it is genuine, it takes hold of the heart with 
' wonderful power, making little difference between the 


philosopher and the peasant, the child of five and the 
man of eighty. Of course it must rest on a solid 
basis. If Bunyan had merely had a poetical gift 


| without his vivid insight into divine truth, he would 
| have enjoyed only the fame of a dreamer; but his 


power of imagination and expression having been 
used to exhibit and illustrate the highest truths of 
divine revelation has given him as a spiritual guide an 


| influence for good unsurpassed by that of any writer 





out of the circle of Scripture, 

Many theological writers make a kind of merit 
of neglecting the graces of style, and deem it 
beneath them to try and write attractively and freshly. 
If Bunyan had been of their mind, we should never 
have had the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” But Bunyan 
knew better how to reach the heart. 

The “ Pilgrim’s Progress” has been translated 
into more languages than any other book, with the 
exception of the Bible. It seems to possess a wonder- 


III. n.s. 


appearance it is but beginning its career. 


hundred years. 
it have delighted? How many more souls will it 
have warned, stimulated, or encouraged ? Howmany 
more pilgrims will it have guided to the gates of the 
Eternal City ? How many more hours of loneliness 
will it have cheered? From how many more hearts 
will it have drawn the exclamation, ‘‘ Thank God for 
John Bunyan ?” 

‘* They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament ; and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness as the stars for ever and ever.” 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S BILL. 

The storm that has dashed against the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s Bill for regulating worship in the 
Church of England has been vehement to a degree ; 
but, though altered in some important respects, the 
Bill has passed through the Lords, and now awaits the 
handling of the Commons. Among the provisions of 
the original Bill that have met with opposition, that 
which conferred on the bishop of each diocese the 
power of originating proceedings against innovators, 
and gave him a preponderating authority in the matter 
of assessors, was regarded by many with most dislike. 
Among those who shared this feeling was Lord 
Shaftesbury, and the amendment which his lordship 
proposed, and to which the House of Lords has 
agreed by an overwhelming majority, fundamentally 
alters this provision of the Bill. Instead of giving to 
the bishop and certain assessors the power of deciding 
on the lawfulness of what may be complained of, the 
Bill now creates a new judge, to be nominated by the 
two archbishops, with consent of the Crown, to 
whom complaints are to be referred. Instead, there- 


bishop of the diocese an overwhelming authority, it 
leans to the opposite extreme, giving the authority to 
the new ecclesiastical judge. - The appointment of 
this judge, however, being virtually in the hands of 
the two archbishops, it is they practically that will 
have the chief influence in the matter. The new pro- 
posal cannot be expected to be very acceptable to the 
bishops, and, moreover, it is obnoxious to those who 
object to Erastian government of the Church, and 
deem it utterly wrong to entrust questions of worship 
to the decision of a layman. In its present form, 
therefore, the Bill cannot but encounter much vehe- 
ment opposition. But so many persons are of opinion 
that ‘‘something must be done,” and that no pro- 


that unless unexpected obstacles arise, the Bill now 
brought into the Commons has a fair prospect of 
becoming law. 


PATRONAGE IN THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
The Bill introduced into the House of Lords by the 
50 











fore, of being liable to the objection of giving to the | 


posal that can be made will fail to offend some party, | 


It is curious | 
to think what it will have done at the end of another | 
How many more youthful hearts will | 
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Duke of Richmond, transferring the patronage of the 
parishes of the Church of Scotland from the present 
lay patrons to the male communicants in each congre- 
gation, has passed through that House with but one 
important amendment—the addition of ‘“‘ members of 
the congregation” to the communicants as the elect- 
ing body. This measure has drawn forth a some- 
what different expression of opinion from the three 
leading Presbyterian denominations in Scotland. By 
the Established Church itself it has been cordially 
accepted, by the United Presbyterian Church cor- 
dially condemned, and by the Free Church objected 
to as an inadequate settlement of the questions be- 
tween the Church of Scotland and the other Presby- 
terian denominations. The Established Church ac- 
cepts it with pleasure, as giving legislative security to 
the practice now generally observed by the lay patrons, 
of consulting the congregations of the Established 
Church before presenting any one to the charge; and 
they consider that if this right is now secured to the 
people of the Church, many of those whom patronage 
has driven away will return to her pale. The United 
Presbyterian Church, holding that the establishment 
of the Church by the State is unlawful in itself, and 
the payment of its clergy from public property an 


injustice, objects to the Bill because it tends to increase | 


that injustice by handing over national property to a 
mere section of the people, and finds in this proposal a 
new grqund for demanding the entire separation of 
the Church from the State. 

It is often remarked that the opposition of the 
United Presbyterians and the Free Church is not very 
magnanimous, since they allow that lay patronage 
itself is a wrong thing, and since they might therefore 
be expected to welcome a Bill that provided for its 
abolition. They are charged with acting the part of 
the dog in the manger, and, moreover, obstructing an 
arrangement which might, to say the least, prepare 
the way fora union of the various Presbyterian bodies 
in Scotland. They are alleged not to be doing justice 
to themselves to stand in the way of a rival obtaining 
what they admit to be in itself right, on the ground 
that this privilege would strengthen that rival, and 
make it more difficult for them to vindicate their 
separate existence. 

The answer to this is found in the fact that actual 
separation from the State creates a constantly increas- 
ing unwillingness for the renewal of any connection 
with it, and a desire for its discontinuance altogether. 
In the case'of the older body, the United Presbyterian 
Church, the separation has continued for a hundred 
and forty years. That body, as we have said, has 
come to regard any connection between Church and 
State as unscriptural and unlawful; it would on no 
account listen to any terms of union, and it maintains 
that the time has come for dissolving the connection 
in the case of the Established Church. 

In the case of the Free Church, which has been 
but thirty-one years ina state of separation, no such 
sweeping view is as yet maintained. The only con- 
clusion which has yet been reached by the majority of 
this Church is (the minority do not even go this length) 





that connection between the Church and the State is 
inexpedient, more especially as the State is constantly 
inclined to claim a right of control over the Church, 
and that right of control is on no account to be con- 
ceded. Even if the State should formally repudiate 
such control, the majority of the Free Church would 
be indisposed for a union, dreading the constant ten- 
dency of the State to assume control, whenever cir- 
cumstances occur that may give it any occasion to do 
so. On the whole they think the time has come for 
all Churches being on an equal footing. 

The Free Church shows great sensitiveness in her 
complaints of wrong done to her at the Disruption. 
Unlike the United Presbyterians, who began with but 
four ministers, the Free Church started with nearly 
five hundred. The recentness of the separation makes 
her peculiarly sensitive. She feels as one of the 
masters in an endowed school would feel, who, after 
being refused permission to teach his pupils in the 
only way which he deemed right, should resign his 
position and emoluments, build a new school out of 
his own funds, and conduct it for thirty years on his 
own resources. Should the old school then adopt his 
principle, and encourage his pupils to come back to it, 
without doing anything more, he could not be satis- 
fied. The adoption of his principle in these circum- 
stances, while it would vindicate his integrity, might 
ruin his school. His position would be that of one 
looking on while his school melted away, and no pro- 
vision was made for any reparation to himself or those 
associated with him. 

Amid so much diversity in the view taken of this 
measure, it may be thought that any prospect of union 
between the different Presbyterian bodies is more dis- 
tant than ever. In present circumstances, it certainly 
does not appear to be near ; and yet it is possible that 
events will so work together, that the union on which 
so many hearts are set, will come, in some form or 
other, sooner than could have been anticipated. 


THE LICENSING LAWS. 

There are not a few indications that public impa- 
tience at the facilities afforded for the sale of strong 
drink, and the position occupied by those engaged in 
its manufacture and traffic, is creating a growing 
opposition. To the credit of the Home Secretary, it 
is to be said that he has frankly acknowedged the good 
done by the Licensing Act of the late Government, 
and shown a growing disinclination to modify its pro- 
visions. Some of the alterations which he proposed 
to make, he has since abandoned. He still sticks to 
the provision that in London the hour of closing 
should be half-past twelve instead of twelve; but in 
reality this is but a trivial concession, as it seems that 
the existing law allows fifteen minutes for the con- 
sumption of liquors ordered before twelve o’clock, 
and the new law (as we understand it) will make no 
such allowance for what is ordered before half-past 
twelve. Persons about to drink must make a careful 
calculation of the space of time during which they 
can comfortably consume what they order, taking 
especial care not to be too lavish in their orders as 
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the hand of the clock approaches to half-past twelve. 
The Bill still provides a sliding-scale for places ac- 
cording to their population; large towns being allowed 
to have public-houses, &c., open to eleven, and 
smaller towns only to ten. What a proud moment 
it must be in the history of a town when its popula- 
tion turns the corner, and becomes entitled to drink 
up to the hour of eleven! 

It is, however, matter of sincere satisfaction that 
the Home Secretary views the subject as he is now 
doing, and finds that the past Government proceeded 
in the right direction. It would have been a public 
calamity had the Government resolved deliberately 
to become the defender of late hours and intempe- 
rate drinking. 


OPPOSITION IN IRELAND TO SUNDAY OPENING, 


An effort has been made by sundry Irish represen- 
tatives, conspicuous among whom is the Member for 
the county of Londonderry, Professor Smyth, to 
secure for Ireland an Act similar to that which Scot- 
land has enjoyed for several years, by which all Sunday 
traffic in strong drink is prohibited. To give expression 
to the strong and general feeling on this subject, a 
public meeting was recently held in Dublin, on the 
requisition of the Lord Mayor, and addressed by 
inhabitants of different parties and persuasions. It 
would appear that public-houses kept by Protestants 
are not open on Sunday, and some credit was claimed 
for them on that account. One of the speakers, how- 
ever, a Roman Catholic, would not allow them this 
credit, but, unintentionally, paid the Protestant com- 
munity a compliment by declaring that the Protes- 
tants who kept public-houses and the Protestants who 
drank in them were so few that it was not worth their 
while to open on Sundays. Among other speakers, 
Mr. Duffy, as a working-man, gave utterance to the 
views that prevailed in his order on the subject. 


*‘ Mr. Duffy said he was a working man, and in the 
name of working men he said they were the class 
above all others who desired the closing of the public 
houses on Sundays, because they were the victims of 
this terrible system. Speak to them on Mondays, 
and they were ready to give to public-houses their 
heartiest curse. He was as much opposed to the 
ee keeper as to the beer-house keeper; and 

e maintained that the owner of a gin palace had no 
more right to make a man drunk than the owner of a 
beer-shop. He wouldimplore the gentlemen present 
to give working men a chance for their lives. He 
would not purchase groceries at the establishment of 
aman who sold whiskey. He denied that the brewer 
or large salesman had a high respect for morality. 
They sold their barrels of beer to the beer vendor, 
who retailed that beer on Sundays in a garret or a 
cellar. This Sunday trading in beer and whiskey 
was an outrage on the working people, and on com- 
mon sense, and ought to be done away with.” 


Similar views were expressed by the other speakers. 
Sir Dominic Corrigan spoke very strongly :— 

‘* Since the movement first began he had taken an 
interest in it, and had asked the opinion of many 
people capable of judging as to the effect of the 
Sunday traffic in drink, and north and south of the 
city, from all ranks and persuasions, there was but 





one response of the sorrow, the misery, and misfortune 
and poverty which it carried. The young even were 
dragged down to suffering and crime, The promoters 
of the movement were beaten back three times. But 
they had taken fort after fort and would succeed, 
They were met by claptraps from time to time which 
stood for argument, and provoked a cheer from people 
who did not want the effort of thinking. The first 
was, the rich man had his club, which was cheered in 
the House of Commons. That was soon disposed of, 
for it was seen that while the public-house was open 
to all comers, the club was under very restricted rules 
indeed. Then they had the clap-trap that people 
could not be made sober by legislation, and therefore 
there was no use in interfering or closing the public- 
houses on Sundays. But people could not be made 
honest by legislation—could not be kept from assault 
or forgery by legislation; and, therefore, with equal 
reason, the legislature should not interfere with these ; 
and furthermore, because they could not put down 
drunkenness or any other vice altogether, they should 
not try to diminish it. The fallacy of this kind of 
claptrap was easily seen through.” 


Such expressions of opinion show that the people 
of Ireland are most earnest in desiring to obtain the 
close of their public-houses on the Sabbath-day, 
and ought to have much influence on Government in 
granting their request. 


THE PEOPLE’S CAFE COMPANY. 

It has always been a great argument for public- 
houses that the people have no other place in which 
they can meet together for social purposes. Unfor- 
tunately there has been but too much truth in the 
allegation. Efforts, however, have been made to pro- 
vide places of a less exceptional nature, and the pre- 
sent movement for establishing a People’s Café Com- 
pany is one of the most important of these. This 
Company proposes to establish cafés, where all the 
comfort and social pleasure of the public-house may 
be enjoyed without its intoxicating beverages. We 
cordially wish the Company all success, although 
there may be considerable difficulties in its way. 
Some days since, at the invitation of Miss Dudin 
Brown, an influential gathering assembled at the 
Buckingham Palace Hotel to hear information re- 
specting this practical step in the direction of temper- 
ance. ‘The chair was occupied by Lord Shaftesbury, 
who has warmly supported the idea from the first. 
Mr. C. M. Sawell, the promoter of the undertaking, 
said it behoved all Christian men to consider whether 
some plan could not be devised in opposition to the 
brewer and the publican, the amount of whose capital 
embarked in the liquor traffic reached £110,000,000. 
The Chairman thought the more they looked into the 
question the more they saw the vital necessity of some 
such movement as the one under consideration. Even 
if the money were lost, he considered it worth while 
making the experiment; but he believed that the 
blessing of God would rest upon this effort to improve 
the religious, moral, and social welfare of all classes 
of the community, which effort, if successful, would 
be one of the greatest movements of modern times, 
With the 10,000 public-houses and beer-shops in 
London, the company, while in its infancy, may be 
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compared to David going forth to meet Goliath; but 
He who was present with the stripling will not with- 
hold his blessing from this good work. 


THE COMING ROMAN CATHOLIC SYNOD IN IRELAND. 

The Pope, it appears, has directed Cardinal Cullen 
to convoke a synod of the Roman Catholic bishops 
similar to that held at Thurles, twenty-four years ago, 
when Sir Robert Peel’s godless colleges were de- 
nounced. It would seem that the Church is not advanc- 
ing in Ireland according to the wishes of the Pope, 
and the new synod is designed to devise measures for 
remedying this state of things. The Pope is con- 
cerned about the decline of the influence of the priests 
at elections; about the effects of the national 
system of education ; about ‘‘the large fanatical sect” 
that are for throwing monasteries open to public 
inspection, and about that remnant of the “ penal 
laws ” which forbids the publication of papal bulls 
and rescripts in the dominions of the Queen. It 
would appear, then, that notwithstanding all the con- 
cessions of recent years to the priests, they’are not 
satisfied. The policy of concession has been carried 
to a great length, yet there is discontent. No contrast 
could be greater than that between the policy of Britain 
and that of Bismarck to the Church ; but for all that, 
a synod must be convened to consider what more can 
be got. It is little wonder that in political circles 
this new move should be viewed with disappointment 
and even disgust. 

The general belief of Protestants is, that the pro- 
gress of education among the Romish population of 
Treland is at the bottom of the change that has come 
ever the feelings of the people as to the priesthood, 
They are showing more independence, and refusing to 
submit to the dictation of the priests. And the priests 
have been getting some terrible humiliations in public. 
The emphatic denunciation of their policy at elections 
by the Roman Catholic Judge Keogh, followed the 
other day by the hardly less pronounced condemna- 
tion of them by the Liberal Judge Lawson, has been 
a heavy blow and great discouragement. It can 
hardly be supposed that the new synod has been con- 
voked except for the purpose of enunciating some new 
policy of a decided kind. It is quite likely that a 
bold policy will be determined on, which will demand 
an equally decided and courageous course on the part 
of the country. Ifsuch a crisis should be precipitated, 
we trust that our rulers will be found equal to the 
task of maintaining the attitude that becomes our 
free and Protestant nation. 


GENERAL COUNCIL OF PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 

A project has been on foot for a considerable time 
ofa general congress or council of Presbyterian Churches 
throughout the world. The proposal, after being 
more or less formally spoken about in various places, 
assumed definite shape last year at New York, when 
a body of about a hundred ministers met, after the 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, to confer on the 
subject. The proposal has been considered in several 
of the supreme courts of the Scotch Presbyterian 





Churches, as well as by sundry continental Churches, 
and always with approval. Preliminary committees 
have been appointed to put the proposal into more 
definite shape, and to take steps for realising it. Its 
purpose is, in the first place, to bring together the 
various branches of the Presbyterian Church, and to 
show that Presbyterianism is not an accidental 
arrangement peculiar to merely a fragment or two of 
the Protestant community, but is the form deliberately 
adopted by a body nearly as Jarge as any other Pro- 
testant Church in the world. The entire number of 
Presbyterian Churches, British and foreign, is about 
forty, and the English-speaking congregations alone 
embrace about twelve thousand ministers, and as 
many congregations. It is hoped that a conference 
would bring out points of practical interest in which 
the experience of some of the Churches might tend 
greatly to the benefit of the others. In regard to 
some matters in which all have a common interest, 
especially the great work of missions, a conference 
might have the useful result of enabling the different 
bodies to come to an understanding as to the parts of 
the world to which their energies would be chiefly 
directed. In America, the chairman of the commit- 
tee is Dr. M‘Cosh, of Princeton. The committees 
formed in this country consist of men whose names 
give expectation of the work being done in a catholic 
spirit. An aggregate meeting of representatives will 
probably be held as soon as arrangements can be 
made for that purpose. It}is not contemplated to 
effect anything like the union of Churches in the 
ecclesiastical sense of the word, but only such a 
friendly understanding as may lead to more fellow- 
ship and co-operation in various ways. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
A FRENCH “SIR ANDREW AGNEW.” 


By this title the Paris correspondent of the Zimes 
designates the Baron de Chaurand, whose Bill for 
promoting the better observance of the Sabbath was 
lately discussed in the French Chamber. The Bill 
was rejected by 292 votes recorded against it, the 
number in its favour being 251. Among the pro- 
visions of the Bill was one for closing post-offices 
except from eleven A.M. to two P.M., and for having 
but one delivery of letters. Platforms for goods- 
trains to be closed on Sundays and holidays, except 
for cattle. Passage through lock-rivers and canals to | 
be refused from eight A.M. to noon. The correspon- 
dent of the Zimes ascribes a considerable share of the 
unpopularity of the Bill to a provision contained in it, 
giving to the religious authorities a power, in case of 
need, of suspending some of its enactments. This 
proposal was especially distasteful to the Extreme 
Left, who saw here the renewal of those privileges by 
which the clergy in former times used to interfere with 
the civil government, and the abolition of which was 
regarded as one of the great benefits of the revolution 
of 1789. 

In the course of the debate which took place on 
this measure members of the Government took occa- 
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sion to declare that in all public works the law of 
1814 against Sunday labour was steadily maintained. 
Save in exceptional cases, Government contractors 
were forbidden to let their men work on Sundays and 
other holidays, except on urgent occasions and with 
written permission. The same rules were applicable 
to railway construction, and to traffic in goods on rail- 
ways. Nevertheless, it might be well to examine 
more carefully the question of railway traffic, as well 
as the questions of post-office and telegraph work. 
One of the deputies astonished the Assembly by 
quoting an eloquent passage from the Socialist writer 
Prudhon in favour of the Sabbath. One would almost 
think that both he and the deputy, whose comments 
we also subjoin, had drunk in the spirit of George 
Herbert’s ‘‘ Day most calm, most bright.” 


“‘The joy of Sunday,” says Prudhon, “spreads 
itself everywhere; the most solemn griefs are less 
poignant, regrets less bitter, sentiments more chas- 
tened; the tenderness of husbands and wives be- 
comes more lively and respectful, the enchantments 
of maternal love revive, the piety of sons bows with 
increased docility before the tender solicitude of 
mothers.” 

Amid the applause of the Right, which is empha- 
tically the religious section of this Assembly, the 
deputy dwelt upon the soothing and moralising charac- 
ter of Sabbath observance, ‘‘ Richer than the mate- 
rial manna of ancient times which fell six days to 
nourish on the seventh, the moral manna which falls 
on Sunday nourishes the heart of man for seven days.” 


THE ALT-CATHOLIC SYNOD AT BONN. 

The synod at Bonn has been occupied with the 
consideration of various important matters, especially 
the principles of reform. And, under that head, 
attention has been emphatically directed to two 
things: the confessional, and fasting. It may dis- 
appoint many persons to find that, in discussing the 
subject of reform, the synod has not gone very far. 
There is no proposal to alter the mass, to permit the 
marriage of the clergy, or to place on a clearer basis 
the doctrine of salvation by grace. But it ought to 
be remembered that as Alt-Catholics, retaining their 
position in connection with the Catholic, not the 
Protestant Church, Bishop Reinkens and his friends 
could not have inaugurated reforms of so radical a 
nature. In regard to the confessional, an earnest en- 
deavour has been made to check the abuses that have 
occasioned so much scandal. The connection be- 
tween confession and absolution is repudiated; the 
necessity of confessing to a priest, or of confessing 
before communicating, is also denied ; when persons 
are in doubt or difficulty about matters of religion, 
they are recommended in the first instance to apply 
to their natural counsellors, their parents, or friends, 

or Christian acquaintances of more than ordinary ex- 
perience; and if they will confess to their priest, it 
| is not to be through compulsion, but because they 
desire his aid in satisfying their consciences. In the 








| matter of fasting, the synod desires to dispense with 


i 


the inequalities between the position of rich and 


poor. The practice of allowing to the rich on fast- 
days indulgences, which their means can easily pro- 
cure, makes fasting a farce, or rather converts it into 
an agreeable variety. When the use of spirituous 
liquors is declared to be compatible with fasting, it 
ceases to be an act of self-denial. The true idea of 
fasting is,—such abstinence from anything superfluous 
in eating or drinking as may clog the faculties of 
mind or body, and the bringing of both into the con- 
dition most favourable for pure fellowship with God. 
Dr. von Déllinger was not present at Bonn, but he 
is said to be quite in harmony with his brethren, and 
urged steps to be taken for carefully considering 
whether a union might not be formed between the 
Alt-Catholics and certain other denominations. 


THE EVANGEL‘CAL CAUSE IN ITALY. 

In his closing address, as moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, Dr. Stew- 
art, of Leghorn, drew the following sketch of the 
progress of the gospel, since Italy was thrown 
open :— 


“In Italy during the last fifteen years, under a 
constitutional Government, the Evangelicals have en- 
joyed perfect religious liberty, and much has been 
done to diffuse the knowledge of the gospel by the 
pulpit, the press, and the colporteur, though the re- 
sults are not so great as could be wished. Taking 
into account all the agencies at work—Waldenses, 
Free Italian Churches, Methodists, and Baptists— 
there are about one hundred stations where the gospel 
is preached. If each of these had been opened in a 
separate city or town, a much larger amount of good 
might have been effected; but, untortunately, through 
the spirit of opposition, the Chiesa Libera has opened 
its stations, with few exceptions, in the same towns 
where the Waldenses had already begun to work, 
while agents sent by foreign churches or societies, at- 
tracted by the name of Rome, are treading on one 
another’s heels in the capital, and affording the priests 
a welcome opportunity of expatiating on the divisions 
of Protestantism. Still, despite of such drawbacks, 
good is being done, and many saved ones have been 
added to the Church of Christ. The outward condi- 
tion of the converts, however, is the same as in Spain. 
Among the rich and influential, the nobility, the land- 
owners, opulent merchants, there are none who have 
cast in their lot with the Evangelical Churches, with 
the single exception of Count Guicciardini, whose in- 
fluence is unknown beyond his own little sect. The 
membership of the churches belongs to the labouring 
classes, who have a hard struggle to win their daily 
bread. Excluding the inhabitants of the Waldensian 
valleys, they do not number more than eight thousand, 
or at the utmost ten thousand, and their efforts to 
support the gospel, though implying real sacrifices on 
their part, are necessarily humble in extent, yet most 
of the forty congregations which the Waldensian 
Church has formed outside the valleys, not only now 
bear the Zoca/ expenses with their worship, but begin 
to contribute a little annually for the support of their 
pastors. Italy possesses one great advantage over 
Spain in having a native Evangelical Church (I mean 
the Waldensian), which has existed from apostolic 
times, which has maintained the truth of God through 
centuries of persecution and bloodshed, and which 
only awaited her emancipation from the most cruel 
despotism to send forth a band of well-prepared evan- 
gelists to proclaim the gospel in the chief cities of 
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Italy. The work to which she has set herself is far 
from an easy one, the progress must be necessarily 
slow, for Popery, infidelity, and indifferentism are all 
opposed to her, and the utmost caution requires to be 
exercised in admitting professing converts to member- 
ship; but she considers it the work for the accom- 

lishment of which God has so long preserved her in 

er mountain fastnesses, and she is resolved in his 
strength to persevere in it. But she possesses no 
wealth among her peopie ; there are not a dozen men 
in all her valleys worth £300 a year; and if Italy is to 
be won for Christ it must be by the generous support, 
at least for some years to come, of foreign Christians 
who regard it in the same Jight as a mission to the 
heathen, with this important difference, however, that 
they do not require to send the missionaries as well as 
the money, for these are already provided. Your 
Continental Committee know well the value of the 
work which the Waldensian Church is carrying on, 
and would gladly support it more liberally if the 
Church would put the means within their power. 
Thirty thousand Evangelicals (all the Waldenses in- 
cluded) is but a mere handful compared with the 
twenty-four million Italians who are living in ignorance 
of the Gospel. . .. In Rome not a season passes with- 
out some of our countrymen or countrywomen being 
caught in the toils of the Jesuits; and the Papacy is 
at this moment carrying on its most vigorous propa- 
ganda in Britain, and more especially in the Church 
of England. The best means of stemming the tide of 
latitudinarianism, corruption, and error is by giving 
large and generous help to the churches which are 
fighting our common battle on the spot, and ‘ con- 
tending earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints.’ ” 


III.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 
THE ANGLO-INDIAN CHRISTIAN UNION. 

Many of our readers are probably not aware ot the 
existence of this society, which, under the appropriate 
presidency of Dr. Duff, seeks to accomplish a most 
important object. It aims at supplying gospel ordi- 
nances to our scattered countrymen in India, where 
such ordinances do not exist, by means of ministers 
who are to spend half the year in a particular locality, 
and are to itinerate during the other. In spite of all 
efforts to provide ordinances for this class in India, 
many of them here and there are still beyond the 
very sound of the gospel, and, living in an atmosphere 
penetrated with the spirit of heathenism, are exposed 
to the greatest spiritual peril. If all our countrymen 
residing in India were Christians indeed and in truth, 
they would form a missionary force of unprecedented 
power. Unhappily, however, this is not the case. 
Many of them are liable by their example rather to 
hinder than to help the cause of the gospel. Hence 
the pressing need of such a society as the Anglo- 
Indian Christian Union. As its name implies, it is 
not limited to any single Church, but will select its 
agents from various Churches, its object not being to 
proselytize, but to gain men to the common faith, and 
keep them in it. 

The first agent of the Union was the Rev. John 
Fordyce, who for half the year resides at the important 
station of Simla, and for the other half itinerates. 
Mr. Fordyce. has been thus engaged for several years, 
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and there is good reason to know that his labours 
have been of much avail. 

This society is not so well known, nor so well 
supported, as it ought to be. It seems most desirable 
that evangelical men, interested in India, should 
rally round it, and enable it to do a great deal more 
for the spread of divine truth wherever our country- 
men are scattered as sheep not having a shepherd. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE ON MADAGASCAR. 

At the meeting of the London Missionary Society, 
Sir Bartle Frere gave a vivid account of what he had 
recently witnessed of the progress of Christianity in 
Madagascar :— 

«* My purpose is to say very briefly what within the 
last twelve months or so I have been allowed to see 
of the work of this great society on the shores of 
Madagascar. After having been to a great many 
ports on the coast of Africa, the conviction I came to 
was that, whatever diplomatists and fleets and armies 
might do, there was nothing for the salvation of the 
negro race, nothing either for their permanent im- 
provement in this world or for their hopes in the next, 
that could possibly be mentioned for one moment in 
comparison with the teachings of the gospel; and I 
am thankful to God that I saw a practical proof of 
the truth of what had come into my mind from the 
labours of your own missionaries. We were carried 
by duty to the port of Majunga, on the west coast of 
Madagascar, where I did not expect to meet with one 
single convert ; but I found the whole of the ruling 
race, the whole of the Hovas who were under the 
direction of the Queen of Madagascar, united in 
Christian worship, and acting upon Christian prin- 
ciples in all the ordinary affairs of life. It was bythe 
merest accident that I learnt on the evening of a 
Saturday, that on the next morning there would be 
Christian service conducted by the Hovas. It was a 
large commercial port with a great deal of trade with 
the opposite coast, a considerable Hova garrison, and 
a very intelligent governor with a very efficient staff 
at his disposal; but I was not even aware that there 
was a church in the place till in my walk on Saturday 
evening I found a very spacious building larger than 
any other I saw, which was capable of containing some 
six or seven hundred people; and when I asked 
what this was, they said, ‘Why, it is our church; 
we'are Christians, and we shall be all here to-morrow 
morning.’ And, mark you, this was without the 
slightest warning, because we came upon them 
entirely by surprise. We went down to that church, 
and we found them at six o’clock in the morning 
assembling for service. Well, we were told, ‘You 
had better not stop here; you had better go to the 
other church up in the Stockade ; persons have gone 
on to say that you have landed, and the governor is 
waiting.’ I followed the messenger, and went up to 
the upper church in the Stockade, and there I found 
a large attentive congregation already assembled, and 
the church almost as full as it could hold. It was as 
good a room as you could find for the purpose in any 
part of India—a large mat building, with five or six 
doors on each side, and large windows. There on 
the one side sat the women, on the other side the 
men, everybody coming in apparently to their accus- 
tomed place, sitting down, and covering their faces in 

rayer for afew minutes ; some with their hymn-books 
urnished by your society, some with Testaments, 
many with both, all printed in London in their own 
language; and as we sat on a kind of raised dais with 
five or six hundred attentive worshippers, and many 
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standing at the doors—every one of them, remember, 
bringing a small piece of money, and dropping it 
into the money-box at the door. The governor’s son, 
who acted as the minister on the occasion, came and 
explained to me, through the interpreter, what were 
the passages that were going to be read, what was to 
be his text, and what was to be the text of his fellow- 
minister. The service proceeded, and I will venture 
to say that, even in Scotland—for it appeared to me 
that the service was conducted chiefly after that of 
the Presbyterian Church—nowhere could you see a 
more attentive congregation; nowhere people who 
were more thoroughly alive to the business they were 
about. When the sermon began, my young friend, 
not without a page of notes in his own language— 
which he was good enough afterwards to hand to me, 


merely marking down the texts that he intended to | 
quote, which I could trace, and some of which he | 


found out for me in the Testament—preached upon 
the Resurrection and the Life. Of course I could 
not understand what he said from his words, but I 


could understand a great deal of it from the texts to | 


which he referred me, and from the faces of the con- 


penton; and I will venture to say that, if ever I | 


eard a sermon which went to the hearts of the con- 
gregation, it was in that church in Madagascar. 
Perhaps you will say, there must be some very active 
and atzentive missionary there looking after all this ; 
but, as far as I could learn, there had not been a 
European missionary there for years. The whole 
work was, indeed, the work of Ellis and his com- 

anions, but it was not the work of their immediate 

ands—it had come down to these poor people 
through ministers of their own. You had got up what 
many of our churches had failed to get up—an indi- 
genous ministry, and this ministry was effectual in 
leading their people along the path of life. After- 
wards the sacrament was administered to us with a 
decorum, and a reverence, and a devotion which I 
have never seen exceeded in any church of any kind 
in any part of the world, The whole congregation 
remained there, with the communicants coming to the 
front, and having partaken of it with them, we after- 
wards were introduced to the leading members of the 
community, and I will venture to say that, if you can 
judge from men’s faces, and from the few words 
which were interpreted to us, those men and women 
and children were worthy disciples of the Saviour. I 
have seen something of the work in India, and you 
have others here who, if they could only speak of 
their own work, would tell you what has beén done in 
Africa. And let me say that I feel great thankfulness 
to God that I have been allowed to speak to you this 
day of what I have been privileged to see of the work 
of this society, and to know that there is in such a 
large mass of my fellow-countrymen such an entire 
union of faith with the most spiritual part of Christ’s 
Church in every part of the world.” 


IV.—EXTRACT FROM OUR LETTER- 
DRAWER. 


ABOUT CALIFORNIA, 


«¢ Some particulars under this head, more particularly 
referring to this city of San Francisco—a city which 
it would be no great exaggeration to say has become 
to British readers a synonym for whatever is grotesque 
and bizarre in manners and flagrant in morals—may 
be of some interest to the readers of the Sunday 
Magazine, which, by-the-bye, I notice regularly on the 
tables of the public libraries here. 

‘¢ A few words by way of preface as to the city itself. 


The growth of San Francisco has been marvellous, 
and until Chicago took the lead some years ago was, 
I believe, unprecedented. The fact, that in 1848 its 
inhabitants numbered five hundred, while it now has 
about two hundred thousand of a population, will give 
a truer impression of its progress than elaborate details 
which might be supposed to be exaggerated. Addto 
this, that although twenty-five years ago it was 
declared that grain would not grow in this State at all, 
this is now one of the largest wheat-exporting cities in 
the world, that it also exports immense quantities of 
the precious metals, especially gold and quicksilver, 
and it will be seen that it is a place of no mean im- 
portance, and indeed already occupies a first .place 
among the cities of the American continent. 

‘¢ In judging the social or religious condition of this 
place, the singular character of the population must 
be taken into account. It has not only one of the 
most mixed populations of any city in the world, but 
one that is extremely migratory, and made up to no 
small extent of the most adventurous and daring, if not 
desperate, types of character, that the overcrowded 
cities of the old world can supply. In no other city, 
perhaps, is there such a concentration of energy 
directed to the one end of suddenly amassing wealth. 
The effect of this is demoralising, not in the narrow 
sense of the word, but in the sense that it tends to 
make men selfish, self-concentrated, and often unscru- 
pulous; and this results in a restricted social inter- 
course and a want of general confidence and solidarité 
| among the commercial classes. From this chaotic 
condition of things one benefit arises; there is a 
sharper defining line between men of character and 
their opposites, and between the religious and non- 
religious portion of the population. A merely negative 
type of religion or moral rectitude seems impossible in 
this atmosphere of abnormally excited effort. Nor is 
the climate an unimportant factor to be taken into 
account in speaking of Californian character. Our 
climate at home has a density or solidity of which we 
are not fully aware till we can judge it by com- 
parison ; yet no small portion of what Americans dis- 
cern in British character as phlegmatic and easy, is 
undoubtedly owing to climate. Here there is a pecu- 
liar dryness and lightness in the atmosphere which 
perhaps might be better described as ‘thinness,’ and 
which has the effect of stimulating every faculty and 
emotion to what would seem an unnatural condition. 
Strangers yield after a time to this nervous activity as 
if to a fascination, but it is indeed a purely physical 
necessity. There can be little doubt that this high- 
wrought condition of the mental and moral forces, 
whatever may be said as to its being the cause of the 
peculiar enterprise and push of the American charac- 
ter, is not favourable tu the development of the highest 
type of moral and intellectual strength. It seems to 
the writer that the climate of this State has a closer 
connection with the bad side of Californian character 
than is generally admitted. This statement may 
seem slightly Utopian, but in a climate so inclining 
to restiveness and irritability, contradiction is scarcely 
tolerated, and insult, real or imaginary, resented with 
startling frequency by the use of deadly weapons. 
The fact is, that the statements made about the dan- 
gers of ‘roughing it out west’ which are supposed at 
home to consist to a considerable extent of bragga- 
docio and exaggeration, are little wide of the actual 
state of matters in this the largest city of the State. 
The same may be said as to the state of morality. 
The newspaper paragraphs on this point—of which 
fragments frequently appear in the English papers— 
| divested of their burlesque and facetious colouring, 
are in the main correct. The tie of marriage is dissolved 
by the court witha celerity and in such numbers of cases 
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as would scarcely seem to comport with the serious 
nature of the issues involved, and details (we do not 
mean necessarily immoral) of private life constantly 
laid open to the public eye by the newspapers in a 
manner the nonchalance and unconscious nature of 
which is certainly not the least significant feature. 
““We have already said that the state of society 
here tends to create a more distinct line of division 
between the religious and non-religious classes than 
at home, and have indicated some of the reasons for 
this. It cannot be said in California, as we have not 
unfrequently heard it said with regard to Sabbath 
observance in Scotland, that people go to church as 


a matter of custom, and because church attendance | 
is an established habit in good society. Certainly | 


nowhere in the world does any dictum of society hold 
a lighter sway than here. In a community of com- 


position so heterogeneous, and having so little of | 


that general sentiment or consensus of popular feel- 
ing in favour of religion, on what might be called 
@ priori grounds, which is found at home, religion 
necessarily stands on intrinsic merits, and derives no 


aid from any excessive feeling of reverence for esta- | 
All phases of religious truth are | 


blished usages. 
indeed handled with a freedom which not seldom 
looks like levity, and is frequently irreverent ; but 


it cannot be denied that one benefit accompanies it, | 


in that it is extremely unfavourable to anything in 
the shape of cant or sanctimoniousness. The influx 
of emigration here is constant and large, and in such 
a city the temptations to irreligion are peculiarly 
strong. 
have been revered associations of the ‘old country,’ 
and from the restraining influence of neighbourhood 


and relatives, the danger of declension is not small. | 
The churches, however, are not slack in meeting | 


the requirements of their position. We find cards at 


the doors of most of the churches, giving a special 
invitation to strangers, and the members in person | 
second this appeal with a warmth and assiduity which 


could only come from genuine feeling. Indeed, the 
whole work of the churches here is carried on with 
apparently the greatest vigour and spontaneity of 
feeling on the part of the members. A peculiar 
feature in the work of the churches is the teaching 
of the Chinese; about twelve thousand of these are 
supposed to be in San Francisco, and the most of the 
churches have large classes of them in the evenings 
on Sunday, at which they are first taught English, 
and as they advance the simpler portions of the New 
Testament are explained tothem. Our ideas at home 
in regard to the prominent characteristics of this 
peculiar race, formed as they probably have been by 
the events of the Chinese war and the stories of 
piratical junks, scarcely do justice, it would appear, 
to the better side of their character, as the teachers 
engaged in the gratuitous work alluded to pay a high 
tribute to their docility and aptitude to learn. They 
are said to show wonderful acuteness and subtlety in 
perception, and great faculty for any manual work 
requiring the deft use of the fingers. Their peculiarity 
of dress and physical appearance, and their habit of 
engaging in loud conversation as they go along the 
streets, in a language which sounds singularly un- 
couth and unmanageable, is certainly one of the first 
things a stranger notices on arriving here. 

‘* A very small proportion of the population attend 
church, and a-still smaller proportion become mem- 
bers, if indeed the small fraction who are members 
and attend regularly can be called a proportion at 
all. That impatience which is beginning to be mani- 
fested at home with what has been termed the 





Cut off as the emigrants are from what may | 





‘evangelical’ or ‘ doctrinal’ style of preaching is of 
a much more developed kind here; indeed, it may 
be said that the analytical style of preaching on dis- 
puted dogmas is utterly unknown. Between what is 
understood in Scotland, however, by. the somewhat 
ambiguous term ‘ popular’ preaching, and the style 
usual in California, and indeed in American churches 
as a rule, there is a considerable difference. The 
Americans seem to have surpassed us in the art of 
secularising the application of religious principles ; so 
that though there may be very little religious doctrine 


| in a concentrated form in the sermons one hears, they 


are often full of devoutness and religious feeling. 
This view may account in some cases for what we 
have already alluded to as an appearance of irreverence 
in the mode of treating religious truth, their vivid 
manner of illustration by means of analogies drawn 
from trite circumstances of every-day life having often 
an appearance of oddness. 

‘¢ The form of worship does not differ greatly from 
that usual at home, except in the prominence given 
to music; but this prominence seems a noticeable 
feature throughout the American continent. The 
churches have almost invariably a quartette of paid 
singers, some of them professional, and paid a salary 
which in Edinburgh would be considered fair remune- 
ration for a minister. At a ‘service of praise ’ held in 
one of the principal congregational churches here a few 
weeksago, ona Sunday evening, we noticed a violin and 
brass instrument, and it did not seem to be regarded 
as anything unusual. To Scotch ideas, such a display 
is at first something of a shock, and has a strong smack 
of the theatrical; but such customs here cannot be 
considered in any sense a measure of devoutness or 
religious earnestness. The tendency of character in 
all southern climes is naturally towards what is light- 
hearted and jovial, and a form of worship required 
accordingly. «“P.R. 


‘*SAN FRANCISCO, May 21st, 1874.” 


V.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
MR. THOMAS CLEGHORN. 


Mr. Cleghorn, who was a member of the Scottish 
bar, Sheriff of the County of Argyll, and Law- 
adviser of the Free Church of Scotland, may not 
have been known to so wide a circle as most of 
those whose names find a place in this Record ; but, 
as a contributor to this Magazine, the author of that 
sketch of his friend, the late Principal Forbes of St. 
Andrews, which appeared in the current volume, as 
well as one of the most godly and estimable Chris- 
tian gentlemen in Scotland, he is well entitled to this 
notice at our hand. Ready for every good work, 
both with purse and personal effort, he was especially 
interested in the Reformatory cause ; the Wellington 
Reformatory, near Penicuik, owed very much to his 
unceasing interest and effort on its behalf. Perhaps, 
however, his most characteristic labour was on behalf 
of the religious welfare of the Continent, and especially 
Italy and the Waldenses. Cut off in the prime of 
life by a slow wasting disease, his patient, loving, 
and peaceful bearing during his last illness was the 
fitting conclusion of his consistent Christian and most 
benevolent life. 
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CHARACTERS I’VE MET. 


MET. 


By A RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 


Ix. —** BARRER 


7 one of the tenement streets of my dis- 
trict, the last house on one side had a 
small strip of vacant ground attached to it, 
“end-ways on.” Upon this space a neat- 
looking shed had been built—the purpose of 
which was sufficiently indicated by a board 
upon its front bearing the announcement, 
“ Barrows Lent on Hire, by the Week, Day, 
or Hour: also, Bought, Sold, Exchanged, or 
Repaired.” Over the doorway of the house 
was another board, on which was inscribed, 
“§. Langford, Turner in Wood, Bone, and 
Ivory ;” while the top row of window panes 
were occupied with framed trade announce- 
ments, running respectively, “ Bird Cages 
Made fot the Trade, and to Order ;” ‘“ Walk- 
ing Sticks or Canes Polished or Mounted in 
any Fashion ;” and, “Clocks Cleaned and 
Repaired.” These various signs all per- 
tained to the avocations of one man, the S. 
Langford named on one of them, and 
generally spoken of in the neighbourhood, 
either as “Barrer” Langford, “ Handy” 
His lathe was 


Langford, or ‘‘ The Wonder.” 
fixed across the window, and there each day 
he was to be seen at work—a tall, thin man, 


with a rather stooping gait. His hair was 
silvered, his brow somewhat furrowed, and his 
cheeks sunken, and, judging from these tokens 
and his general appearance, you would take 
him to be about fifty-five. He hada good 
broad forehead, and fine clear eyes ; about his 
other features there was nothing to be spe- 
cially noted, while the general expression of 
the face was markedly kind, though grave and 
thoughtful. When he was at work, there was 
usually a band of children around the window 
watching his operations, and it was a striking 
proof of his kindliness of heart, that instead 
of driving them away—as most men would 
have done, for they obstructed the light, and 
made distracting noises—he would turn them 
a top, or some other toy or ornament ; ‘or go 
Out to act as peacemaker in their quarrels, or 
to prevent elder children from _ ill-treating 
younger ones. Children are quick in recog- 
nismg a friend, and the children of. the 
neighbourhood regarded Barrer Langford as 
their especial friend. Being a favourite with 
the children, it need scarcely be said that he 
was likewise a favourite with the parents, and 





especially with the mothers. But if a favourite 


~ his neighbours, he was also somewhat of 
rt. W8 


” LANGFORD. 

a mystery to them, as I found on some of 
them coming to speak to me about him. He 
had settled in the district some ‘ten. years 
before the time at which I entered upon it. 
He had taken'the whole house; and his esta- 
blishment consisted of an old woman: who 
acted as housekeeper, and a blind man of 
about his own age, for whom -he evidently: 
entertained a strong affection. To these had 
subsequently been added a boy—a_nobody’s 
child, whom Langford had rescued from the 
streets and starvation, had educated,. and 
afterwards apprenticed. Soon after coming 
into the neighbourhood he had allied himself 
with a little band of volunteers who engaged 
in the home mission work of the district, and 
among whom he had done good service. 
Both in connection with this work and his 
ordinary avocations, his life, since he had lived 
in the district, had been open as day, and 
was well enough known to any of his ‘neigh- 
bours who had cared to observe him. It was 
concerning his life before he had come among 
them that they were in the dark, and_as even 
they, uneducated and thoughtless as most of | 
them were, could see that he had the air and 
manner of a man whose life had “ something 
in it,” they were inclined to be inquisitive 
on the point, so much so, indeed, that when 
it became known that I had made his ac- 
quaintance, more than one of them tried to 
“ draw” me on the subject ; but I was’ not 
to be “had,” for the all-sufficient reason that 
at the date when these attempts were made, 
I knew as little as the questioners concerning 
Langford’s past life. 

The first who “tried it on” with me was a. 
shrewd, uneducated fellow, of the’ stamp 
usually known among their neighbours in such 
districts as mine, as “ sea-lawyers.” He.was 
one of the any-thing-to-earn-a-crust school of 
labourers, and among other things would 
sometimes attend furniture auctions:on the 
“ spec” of obtaining employment as a porter. 
On these occasions he hired his barrow from 
Langford, and had, I made no. doubt, 
availed himself of the opportunities afforded 
by these little transactions, to try and 
“pump” his man. In this attempt, how- 
ever, he had failed, as his resort to me for 
information sufficiently proved. 

“Did yer know Barrer afore yer dropped 
across him down here?” he asked me one 


st 
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| actin’ up to his perfeshun. He ain’t none | 


day when #Langford’s name had been inci- | | sent company, as I said before, I dessay you 
dentally mentioned, in the course of a con- | know more of sich than I do. Howsom- 
versation I was having with him. ever,” he went on, waving his hand as if 

“No; I only made his acquaintance on | in dismissal of the subject, “that’s on’y a 


coming into the district,” I answered. | bit of my mind, as the women say, and ain’t 
5 ’ | ) ’ | 


My interrogator was much disappointed | anything to do with what I was a-saying 
by this reply; but still he returned to the | about Barrer. Every one can see how he lives 
charge. | here, and if he’d always lived the same, why 

“Qh! I thought you might’er,” he said, | should he and Dixon and the old woman 
affecting to speak in an off- hand manner. | always be mum on the subject, if any one 
“Twas on’y a-wondering what he might a- | happens to drop a word about it? “What 
been afore he made this ’ere pitch.” does it all spell? Why, that there is summat 

“Has he been anything else than what he | to keep dark !” 
is, then?” Isaid, becoming questioner in my ‘Well, he could hardly have been any- 
turn. | thing very different from what he is now,” } 

“That is the question, as the play says,” said; “for a man couldn’t become a clever 
answered the man with a rather knowing mechanic all of a sudden.” 
smile. “I dun’ho as how he has, but I “ Well, no, turning and cage-making, and 
guess so, partic’lar strong. I couldn’t take that sort of thing, ain’t learned in a day, or 
my affet-davy on it; but if it was a case of | there ’ud be a lot more of us going in for it,” 
betting, I'd lay guineas to gooseberries as he | answeted my friend; “but I wasn’t meaning 
had.” in the way of trade ; I don’t suppose he has 

“ But what reason have you for thinking been either much better or much wuss off 
so?” I asked, beginning to get interested. than he is now, but I was a-wondering 

“‘ Well, pretty nigh the same reason that I whether Langford. really was his name; 
have for thinking that two and two make, whether he mightn’t be under hiding, yer 
four,” .was the answer. “Just you put two know.” 
and two together over it. Any one can see| “ Under hiding!” I exclaimed, in a tone 
that he is something different—something in which there was indignation as well as 
better—than the general run of us as he’s surprise. 
living among. Then he quietly makes his “Oh! I don’t mean anything of sha? sort,” 


‘pitch’ here, coming from no one knows said the man, rightly divming the meaning | 


where, and a-bringing with him Blind Dixon | of my tone and look. “I don’t mean any- 


—which is no relation to him—and the old | thing as 7 should call bad, or as I think he | 


gal as keeps house for ’em, the three making | need be ashamed of. Only, don’t you see, 


up what you can’t but call a odd lot, though | that what the likes of me may think is one | 


of course we know that they are a good lot thing, and what the lor says is another; 
—a very good lot; and Barrer hisself the there’s other things beside thievin’, and the 
gem on ’em. And a gem he is, mind yer, | like, as the lor can lumber a man for.” 

whatever he may a-been, or whatever he| He nodded his head with a significance, 
may be a-keeping to hisself. A better feller | that meant, “you understand ;” but I did 
there couldn’t be for goodness of heart, and | 


| observing in the vernacular that I knew would 


|’ yer one-day-in-seven Christians, he ain’t;| be most expressive to my hearer, “I don’t 


he’s a every-day, all-the-year-round Christian, | take.” 


and shows that he’s sich in other ways be-| “Well, then, I'll tell you,” said my friend. 
side just the go-to-meetin’ one. Which, | “ Barrer is a feller as has notions—you'll 
rhéaning no Ofience to present company, it | know that much anyway ; he’s what you may 
strikes me, there ain’t too many of that | call one of your reg’lar phil 





| pattern to be found even among those who | call-um’s.” 


seem to think as it’s only us poor folk as wants ‘¢ Philosophers,” I said, supplying the word 


| conwetting and sending tracts to. If I was | as he came to a standstill. 


scolard enough, and had head enough to “Ves, that’s it,” he resumed; “a reg’lar 
write a tract, you see whether I wouldn’t | philosopher—of a sort, yer know. Of course, 
write a stiff ‘wn for the pertic’lar benefit of| this is a free country, and Britians never 


{them ’ere Christians—as they thinks proper | shall be slaves, etcetterer. You can have 





to call themselves—as puts their religion on | any opinions yer likes, only, if they’re 


| and off with their Sunday clothes. I knows | Sich as go agin the grain with the big-wigs, 


| lots on ’em ; and, meaning no offence to pre-: them as loves the chief seats in the syna- 


not understand, and intimated as much by | 


what-do-you- | 
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gogues, as Barrer himself would say, and as 


has the rhaking of the lors,—if they’re 
opinions of that stamp, yer may easily knock 
yer ‘ed agin the wall if you speak them.” 

“Qh, I see,” I said; “you think that 
Langford may have got into trouble over 
something of that kind, and be ‘ wanted ?’” 

“Well, that’s my ideer,” he said, with an 
emphasis that was intended as reply and 
rebuke to the smile I could not altogether 
suppress ; “ and it’s the ideer of a good many 
more too,” 

And so I subsequently discovered it was. 
Many of Langfotd’s neighbours were quietly 
agreed among themselves that he was some 
mysterious political refugee; though 
they were of that opinion they would for the 
most patt have been at a loss to say. The 
fact was, the idea had originated with, and 
been chiefly spread by, the sea-lawyer ; and it 
had no doubt arisen in his mind pretty much 


why 


upon the principle of the wish being father | 


to the thought. He regarded himself as an 


advanced politician of some little conse- | 
He took in a weekly newspaper of | 


quence. 
fiery politics, held forth to his neighbours— 
when he could get hearers among them— 
upon the amendment of the constitution, was 
given to making his voice heard—chiefly in 


the way of questioning or contradicting a | 


speaker, or hissing or applauding—at public 
meetings of a political character, and took a 
leading part among the sandwich men, and 
claquers of the “ advanced party” at election 
times. 
usual shrewdness deserted him where they 
were concerned, and he believed—and prided 
himself on the idea—that the powers that be 
had knowledge of him, regarded him as a 
dangerous personage, and would be glad to 


prosecute and crush him, were he not too | 


clever to afford them any opportunity of 
doing so. Findmg from the discourse of 
Barret Langford that he was one who had 
thought and fornred opinions upon the great 
question of the Regeneration of Society, that 
he ‘was nO respecter of persons or classes in 
talking against sin, and did not hesitate to 
“ speak evil of dignities” whose ways were 
evilfinding this, the sea-lawyer had set 
dewn Langford as a kindred spirit, and 
seupling this with his reticence about what 
his life might have been previous to his 
séttling in this district, had jumped to the 
conclusion that he was in some way a political 
exile. This notion he had—more by means 
of hints and head-shakings than direct asser- 
tion—easily spread among his neighbours ; 
tot, ike most uneducated people, they de- 


Politics being his weak poifit, his | 





lighted in anything having a touch of mystery ; 
while the sea-lawyer ranked as a Sir Oracle 
among them, 

Thus, for a variety of reasons, Barrer 
Langford was regarded as one of the most 
remarkable characters of the district. Taking 
the practical interest that he did in the 
mission work, I was soon thrown into his 
company, and I always have a special re- 
membrance of the first time of our meeting, 
by reason of a rather dramatic and character- 


occasion. It was in the winter time, and 
severe frosts, and adverse winds, by pre- 
venting shipping from getting up the river, had 
been the means of causing great distress among 
the dock-labourers of the district, who, with 
theit families, made up the bulk of the in- 
habitants. Among the other means specially 
adopted for the relief of the distress was that 
of giving teas to the labourers and their 
families, in a public hall. The funds for this 
purpose had been chiefly subscribed or col- 
lected by persons taking an active interest in 





the district. Such persons naturally availed 
themselves of the opportunity afforded by 
these gatherings, to address the people, and 
it was as a speaker at one of these large tea- 
parties to “ the unemployed” that I first saw 
| Barrer. 

| He was received with great applause on 
rising, and at once commenced his address in 
| that familiar colloquial style which all who have 
| experience in such matters find “ goes down” 
| best with classes such as those who formed 
| the audience on this occasion. He hoped 
| they had all enjoyed their tea, he said, and 
| while he was very sorry there was any need 
| to provide such a tea—that they were not in 
a position to earn their teas for themselves; he 
| was very glad, on the other hand, to find so 
| many kind people willing to Jend a helping 
| hand to furnish the teas ; and, above all, very 
| thankful for the chance which these meetings 
| afforded for those who wished them well ‘to 
address them. But for some such “draw” 
as that of the tea, he continued, he was afraid 
very few of them would be found at a meet- 
ing, and yet, important as food for the body 
no doubt was, food for their souls, about 
which their friends here wanted to talk 
to them, was of vastly greater import- 
ance. Fora man to be short of a meal was, 
he knew, a hard thing to bear, and it was 
a harder thing still to see wives or little 
ones going without; but better a thousand 
times be short of food than ignorant of the 
| Means of grace and salvation. Then he 








the spiritual and moral welfare of the poor of 
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went on to point out to them how to so seek 
that they might obtain grace; and gently 
gliding from things spiritual to things social, 
he concluded by pointing out that their pre- 
sent distress should be a lesson to them; 
should induce them to do everything in their 
power to provide for the proverbial rainy 
day ; and to think, in the sunny days of em- 
ployment, of the rainy days of enforced idle- 
ness that might come. 

When he sat down, I entered into conver- 
sation with him, and we left the hall together. 
We walked in the direction of his residence, 
and being in the midst of an interesting dis- 
cussion when we reached the corner of the 
street in which his house was situated, and 
the night being exceedingly cold, he asked 
me to go home with him—an invitation which 
I readily accepted. The front room on the 
ground floor was, as I have already men- 
tioned, Langford’s workshop, and the back 
room I now found was the living room of the 
establishment. On entering this latter apart- 
ment, I saw Blind Dixon and the old house- 
| keeper seated one in each chimney corner, 
while at a little table in front of the fire sat 
the youth whom Langford had adopted, en- 
gaged in copying a drawing from some work 
on mechanics. Langford briefly introduced 
me, and as he did so placed my hand in that 
of his blind friend, who rose to receive me. 
He appeared to be about sixty years of age, 
was slightly built, and was evidently of a 
nervous temperament. He had a pale, intel- 
lectual face, over which was cast a dreaminess 
| of expression which was probably, in a great 

measure, attributable to his blindness. 

“I’m glad to make your acquaintance, sir,” 
he said, passing his disengaged hand lightly 
over my face. ‘We don’t make many now- 
adays, but James and you are well met. He, 
too, in his way, is a labourer in the vineyard, 
as I might have been, and would have liked 
to have been, had God so willed it. But He 
did not, and I can but humbly say, not my 
will, but his be done.” 

He released my hand, and seating himself 
again, said—addressing himself to Langford 
—“*You'd have a good muster to-night, 
James ?” 

“Yes, poor folks,” answered Langford, 
“we had the hall full of them, and could have 
had as many more if we had had room, and 
the wherewithal to minister to their wants, 
as I said when there we might have tried long 
‘enough before we could have got such a 

gathering at a meeting where higher things 
| were in question.” 
| “Well, James, it may be ‘ pity ’tis true, 

















said Dixon, speaking in a slow thoughtful | 
tone, “ still ’#s true that such is human na-| 
ture. I’m afraid that even the best of us are! 
given to act more or less upon the principle 
that ‘wheresoever the carcase is, there will 
the eagles be gathered together.’ ” 

‘I’m afraid so too,” said Langford, with a 
slight smile; “and so observe, my good 
friend, that my remark was made regretfully, 
not pharisaically. I daresay that if I was 
cold, hungry, and dispirited, the prospect of 
a substantial tea would draw me out when a 
call to hear the Word would not, and after all, 
as the tea did bring them together, the word 
in season could be spoken to them.” 

Dixon was about to make some reply, 
when the conversation was interrupted by a 
knock at the street-door, and Langford’s 
adopted son going to answer the knock, pre- 
sently returned, saying, “ Here’s old Bob 
Simpson in some trouble over a barrow; he 
wants to see you.” 

“ Bring him in then,” said Langford ; and 
Bob, who was an itinerant dealer in salt, was 
accordingly ushered in. 

“Well, what is it now, Bob?” said Lang- 
ford, seeing that the other did not speak ; 
“been getting the barrow run into, eh? I 
thought you were too old a roadster for 
that.” 

“So I should think I was,” replied the 
other. “It ain’t that, it’s wus; it ain’t been 
run iwfo—at least not as I knows on—but it’s 
been a run of with.” , 

“What, stolen !” exclaimed Langford. 

“Yes,” said the other, with a shake of the 
head. “ While I went into a house for a 
few minutes, some lurker or other got clean 
away with it. I tried all I knew to find him 
out, but it was no go; and it was well for him 
that it wasn’t, for if I’d once got my grap- 
pling iron on to him, I'd have twisted his neck 
for him, old as I am, I would, sel x 

“Come, come, Bob,” interrupted Lang- 
ford, checking him by word and gesture, 
“ none of that, you know.” 

“ Oh, I know ; ‘Swear not at all,’” said the 
other ; “ but it’s almost enough to make any 
one swear.” 

“Tt doesn’t make me swear, and I shall be 
the heaviest loser,” said Langford. ‘ Your 
deposit won’t go far towards replacing the 
barrow.” 

“T s’pose not,” said Mr. Simpson, scratch- 
ing his head ruefully. “I’m werry sorry in- 
deed it’s happened, but—but—well I may as 
well out with it—I was a-going to ask you to 
let me have the deposit back, I’m dreadful 
hard up just now; and if you stick to the 
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’arf-crown, I shall have to shut up shop alto- 
gether, and then the wife and me will have 
to go where, in all our struggles—and we've 
had some tight ’uns—we’ve never been before 
—the workhouse.” 

“Was the house you went into for a few 
minutes a public ?” asked Langford, with just 
a touch of irony in his tone. 

“No, honour bright, it wasn’t,” exclaimed 
Simpson. “I'll tell you just how it happened. 
I was on my round, when a servant at a 
house as I sometimes serves comes out and 
says to me, ‘Salt O, do you care to earn a six- 
pence?’ ‘Which I just does,’saysI. ‘Well,’ 
says she, ‘I’m a-leaving this place to-day, and 
I want some one to take my box to my 
mother’s for me, and if you’ll come round for 
it this evening, I'll pay you for carrying it.’ 
‘All right,’ says I, ‘and thank yer; and 
round I went according. Well, when I got 
to her mother’s house, they were a havin’ a 
crust o’ bread and cheese, and a drop of beer 
by way of supper, and they werry kindly says 
to me would I have a mouthful with’em. In 
course I said I would, and I stayed there the 
matter of five or ten minutes, and then when 
I went out, the barrer was gone ; and though 
I went up and down the street asking every 
one I met if they’d seen any one a-touching 
it, I could hear neither tale nor tidings of it.” 

“Tt was careless of you to leave it un- 
watched like that,” said Langford. 

“ Well, it was, as it turns out,” assented the 
other ; “ but I never thought as how any one 
would a ’ad the ’art to rob a poor old feller 
like me, for I daresay they watched me in, 
and any way they could see that it was 
only a poor saltman’s barrer.” 

“ As far as that goes, I don’t suppose the 
thief gave any thought as to who or what you 
might be,” put in Langford. 

“Well, Ishould hope not, fortheir sake,” said 
Simpson ; “ for if they did, they must a’ been a 
bad lot. All the same, it’s hard lines for me, 
and if you are hard with me too, I’m done for. 
If you sticks to the ’arf-crown, and won’t let 
me have another barrer, I shall lose my 
round, and then there'll be nothing but the 
Union for me and the old woman. Not as 
we need mind so very much for that in some 
ways. As far as eating and drinking goes, 
we should be better off in the House than we 
are out of it. But what of that! Liberty is 
sweet, and if you are of an independent mind, 
there’s relish in the hardest crust that you’ve 
earned yourself. Besides, we’d be separated 
there, and that ’ud be about a finisher for us. 
We've been man and wife now these forty 
years, and come storm come shine, come 





good times, come hard times, we’ve always 
gone well together in harness, and we did 
hope to do so to the end of the journey, till 
death and not the workhouse parted us—but 
we can’t if I lose my round.” 

The old salt-hawker was as homely a figure 
as you could well imagine, but he spoke now 
with an air and eloquence that commanded 
respect as well as sympathy. His voice 
trembled a little with emotion, and as he 
finished speaking you could see that the 
tears had gathered in his eyes. His appeal 
was quite sufficient to subdue what little of 
hardness of spirit Langford brought to bear 
in his business transactions ; for, stepping up 
to the old salt-man, and laying his hand upon 
his shoulder, he exclaimed in a kindly, re- 
assuring tone,— 

“‘ But you shall not lose your round, Bob ; 
you shall have another barrow to-morrow; I 
know you'll watch it better, and perhaps 
we'll come across the other one again some 
day, or if we don’t, why there have been 
greater losses, and we'll get over it.” 

“God in heaven bless you!” exclaimed 
old Simpson. ‘“You—you—” He could 
say no more ; the feeling of relief and grati- 
tude to which Barrer’s kind words gave rise 
were too much for him. He fairly broke 
down, and rushed from the house to hide the 
tears, which were, however, no disgrace to 
his manhood. 

When he was gone the conversation natu- 
rally enough turned upon the subject of bar- 
row-lending and its risks, Langford illustrating 
the matter by some curious anecdotes gathered 
in the course of his own experience. We were 
still discussing the topic when again there 
was a knock at the street-door. As before, 
Langford’s adopted son answered it, and on 
coming back into the room exclaimed in an 
excited undertone,— 

“Dad, your kindness to old Bob has 
brought you luck. Here’s a lad wanting to 
sell a barrow, and it strikes me he will find 
he has come to the wrong shop, or, I should 
say, to the right one for us, for I can see it’s 
one of your make ; and I do believe it is the 
very one that was stolen from old Salt O. 
He looks a regular little sharper, and may 
smell a rat and be off if I’m too long going 
back, so I'll bring him in.” And suiting the 
action to the word, he stepped out again, 
and immediately returned accompanied by the 
boy who had brought the barrow. The latter 
was a true child of the street, wretchedly 
clad in “ cast-off” garments that “ fitted him 
too much,” unwashed, unkempt, haggard, 
and hungry-looking, and with the restless, 
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furtive, downcast glance that stamps the 
young “snatcher,” and tells alike of his pre- 
datory practices, and of his being a chased 
and hunted creature. It would have been 
hard to have said to a year or two what his 
age was ; his stature was that of a boy of ten, 
his face looked old enough for that of a boy 
of fourteen, and his actual years were pro- 
bably something between those ages. He 
seemed taken aback for 2 moment at find- 
ing himself introduced into the midst of such 
a numerous circle; but quickly recovered 
the “ cheekiness ” which is the characteristic 
badge of all his tribe. After a rapid glance 
around he turned to Langford, and asked,— 

“Are you the genilm’n as deals in the 
barrers ?” 

Langford nodded, and the boy went on. 

“Well, is yer open to buy one cheap to- 
night ?” S 

“ Have you one to sell ?” asked Langford, 
looking hard at him. 

“Yes,” he answered, evidently beginning 
to get uneasy under the glance fixed upon 
him ; “leastways Pve been sent to sell it, for 
poor father he can’t get out, which that is 
why we*has to part with it.” 

* T’'ll speak to you in a minute,” said Lang- 
ford, stepping to the door to look at the 
barrow. ‘‘ Now, look here, my boy,” he con- 
tinued on returning to the room, “you are a 
sharp customer, I can see, but you have put 
your foot into it this time—that barrow is 
mine, and has been stolen within the last few 
hours.” 

“Hilloa! the Philistines are upon thee, 
my young Samson,” exclaimed the blind 
man ; “you had better make a clean breast 
of it.” 

“Yes, that will be your best chance,” said 
Langford. “You either stole the barrow 
yourself, or you know who did; and you had 
better tell me the truth. I don’t want to be 
hard on you if you do.” 

In his perverted way this young Arab was a 
brave little fellow, and now showed a courage 
and self-command worthy of a better cause. 
He knew he was trapped, and would pro- 
bably have tried to dash through the toils, 
but ‘that the furtive glance that he cast at the 
“doorway showed him that retreat was cut off. 
I could see even through the engrimed 
coating of dirt on his face that he flushed 
deeply, but, mastering all other signs of emo- 
tion, he looked up with a well-assumed ex- 
pression of mingled knowingness and de- 
fiance, having evidently resolved to attempt 
to “ bounce ” himself out of the scrape. 

“ Yer ain’t a-goin’ to ‘have’ me that way,” 








he said ; “I’m up to that doge o’ cheapenin’. 
It’s werry easy to say the barrer is your’n, but 
provin’ it’s the thing. It ain’t no different 
shape from other barrers, and there ain’t no 
name on it; either yours or any one else’s— 
take it out o’ that.” 

“You are a clever boy,” said Langford, 
shaking his head, “ but am sorry you should 
be such a dishonest and untruthful one. 
However, you may take my word for it that 
there is no ‘ get-out’ for you over this job, at 
least, not in the way of lying or bouncing. 
The barrow has no name on it, but it has a 
mark on it that is quite as good ; and I could 
bring a score of customers who could swear 
to it. You had better tell me how you came 
by it. I don’t say I will let you go if you 
tell me the truth, but if you do tell me it 
may do you more good than you think.” 

Again his glance wandered to the door ; 
again the flush came over his face, and again, 
after a brief pause, he raised his eyes to our 
faces, but this time with the fevered despair- 
ing look of a baited animal. He tried to 
speak, but the words died on his lips ; and 
seeing this, Langford muttering, “ Poor little 
chap, I dare say he is more sinned against 
than sinning,” stepped up to him, and, placing 
his hand upon his head in kindly fashion, 
said, “‘Come nov, tell me all about it; I'll be 
your friend, if I can, and if you'll let me.” 

The touch and tone seemed to melt the 
unfortunate little Arab, for in a low voice he 
answered, “ Well, I did collar it, sir.” 

“« And who put you upto it?” asked Lang- 
ford. 

“No one,” he answered ; and now there 
was that in his look and voice that carnied 
conviction that he was speaking the truth ; 
“it come into my own head all of a sudden, 
and because I was druv to it.” 

“ But what drove you to it?” 

“ ] was so ’orfle ’ungry,” answered the bay 
readily and emphatically. ‘I hadn’t had not 
a mouthful of grub since the morning of the 
day afore, and then on’y half shares of a 
penny buster and a overnight faggot, which 
Curley Bray and me put a brown each to 
get ’em. I’d been out all day, but hadn't 
picked up a copper, and so going along feel- 
ing reg’lar down in the mouth, and being 
werry cold and the ‘unger a knawin’ at my 
inside, I see the barrer a-standing with no one 
a-watchin’ of it, and it comes to me a’most 
as if some one was a-speaking to me, ‘If 
you could get that away and sell it, there’d 
be a week or two’s feed for you.’ So I just 
give a look round, and, seeing there was no 
one about walked off with it. I hid itina 
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| yard as I knowed of till I could get to know 
| where to sell it, and, being told of here, I 
| brought it; and now that’s the real truth, 
i yer locks me up or lets me go.” 

“ Have you ever been locked up before ?” 
Langford asked. 

“ No, never!” answered the boy empha- 
tically, “and never done nothing before to be 
locked up for; strike me—” 

“No, no!” interrupted Langford quickly, 
“you mustn’t say strike you dead, or anything 
of that sort; it is very wicked to do so; and 
if you are not believed without saying such 
things, you won't be believed with.” 

“Tm werry sorry,” said the boy vaguely, 
and evidently not comprehending the point, 
“but I never have been lagged, whether you 
believe me or not.” 

At this stage of the scene Langford whis- 
pered something to his housekeeper, who 
thereupon turned to leave the room. Seeing 
this, the boy, who had been keenly watching 
his moyements, rushed to his side, and, 
falling on his knees at his feet, exclaimed 
with an agonized earnestness of tone,— 

“* Oh, call her back, master! do call her 
back! Don’t lock me up this time please, 
and I'll never steal again ; I won’t indeed ; 
I’ll drop down dead with the hunger first.” 

* Lock you up now, my poor little fellow !” 
said Langford, taking him by the hand and 
raising him to his feet. ‘‘ God forbid that I 
should so play with your hopes and fears. 
I've not sent her for a policeman, but for 
something for you to eat, for your hungry 
looks bear out your words. I can see you 
are starving, let wha will be to blame for it. 
Here it comes, see.” 

This last remark was elicited by the re- 








entry of the old woman bearing a tray, on 
which was set out a plentiful supply of bread 
and meat. As the food was placed before 
him, the boy’s eyes, as Langford subsequently 
expressed it to me, fairly struck fire, and 
before his host’s good-humoured * Now, fall 
to,” had been completely spoken, he was 
already devouring the eatables with a wolf 
like rapidity and voracity that told but too 
plainly of the bitter hunger he had been suf- 
fering. Langford’s exclamations of ‘“‘ Gently 
does it there!” “Take your time,” ‘ Mind 
you don’t choke yourself,” and the like, had 
but little effect in checking the speed with 
which he bolted the food, and in an astonish- 
ingly short space of time he had dispatched a 
meal of which it is putting it very mildly 
indeed to say that it would have served a 
ploughman. When he had finished he sank 
into a chair with a sigh of pleasure, and there 
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was a brief interval of silence, which was 
broken by Langford smilingly saying in a 
tone of friendly confidence,— 

“Come now, you can see I mean no harm’ 
by you; just tell me the real truth as to how 
Is 
it that you are a bad boy, or that you have 
no one to look after you ?” 

“Well, I ain’t got no one to look arter 
me,” he answered ; “I ‘as to look arter my- 
self as well as I knows ’ow.” n 

“ Are your father and mother dead then?” 

“Well, not as I knows on,” answered 
the boy ; “but they have both gone away, 
a-leaving me to scrat for myself. It were 
all along o’ mother arter she took to the 
drink, for father he were a good sort till 
she aggrawated him into being a bad ’un. 
When he’d give her money to pay the 
rent, or buy us clothes or grub with, she’d 
go off to the public and melt it in gin, and 
then when he’d come ‘ome from work and 
find her drunk, and nothing for him to eat, 
he’d whack her; and, at last, one night he 
thumped her till he- pretty nigh killed her, 
and being ‘wanted’ over the job he bolted ; 
and we heered arter as how he had done a 
stow-away and got to America. Mother, 
she got over the hiding all right, but she took 
to the drink again, and arter awhile she goes 
to live with another feller, and arter another 
while the pair of ’em steps it together so as 
to be rid of me, and I was left to do as well 
as I could, which I ain’t done very well as 
yet, cos, yer see, I ain’t been able to pull any 
stock money together to go into any reg’lar 
line.” 

Were you ever at schoo)?” 

“No.” 

** Sunday-school ?” 

“No.” 

“ Did you ever learn to say your prayers?” 

“No.” 

** Ah, poor little mortal, you are at least as 
much martyr as sinner,” said Langford in a 
pitying undertone, and then, resuming his 
questioning, he asked,— 

“ What is your name ?” 

“Well, Jim Adams is my proper name,” 
he answered, “ but they call me Five-over- 
five, cos, yer see, my toes turn in a bit one 
over t’other in walking.” 

“Well, we won’t call you Five-over-five ; 
we'll call you Jim. And now, Jim, wouldn’t 
you like to learn to read, and pray, and to be 
good ?” 

“In course I'd like to,” said the boy, “ but 
how can I?” 

“Well, I dare say, it seems hard to you, 
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my poor fellow,” said Langford, “ but harder 
things are done every day; and I dare say 
I can work it for you. See here now, if you 
like, I'll give you a shake-down and a bit of 
something to eat till I can find some place 
for you where you will be taken in altogether 
and properly cared for; what do you say?” 

“ Yer ain’t a-chaffing of me?” said the boy, 
dubiously, as if unable to realise the possi- 
bility of such kindness coming from one 
whose property he had just confessed to 
stealing. 

“No, I mean what I say, though you did 
take the barrow,” answered Langford, with a 
slight smile ; “but what do you say; do you 
really wish to be taken away from the life 
you are leading now?” 

“ Oh, don’t I just !” exclaimed the forlorn 
little waif, with an ecstasy and energy of look 
and tone that expressed volumes. It was all 
that he could say. He was not used fo kind- 
ness, and this display of it had overcome 
him; and, seeing that his heart was full, 
Langford motioned to his adopted son to 
lead him into the adjoining room. 

Barrer was as good as his promise; he 
maintained the boy at his own cost until he 
was able to get him into an institution in 
which such stray lambs of the human flock 
were cared for—were educated, taught to 
work, and taught that they had precious souls, 
and how those souls might be saved in the 
great eternity. From this institution “ Five- 
over-five” was apprenticed, and in due time 
he became a clever young mechanic, and, 
what was more gratifying still, a well-living 
and God-fearing one. For him good had 
come out of evil, and the seeds of kindness 
and grace had in his heart fallen upon a good 
soil, bearing fruit in a Christian life and a 
grateful mind, for he never forgot that, under 
God’s good providence, he owed his rescue 
to the forgiving kindness of Barrer Langford. 

His share in the episode of the stolen 
barrow will, I think, give my readers a clear 
idea of the sort of man Barrer was. He 
was one of the few whose daily life and 
example of neighbourly, self-denying kind- 
ness gave a Christian and Christianizing 
leaven to the mass of those among whom 
they lived—a mass that, unfortunately, stood 
but too much in need of such a leaven. He 
was one to whom those engaged in the up- 
hill work of carrying morality and religion 
into the district could point as a living and 
emphatic contradiction of the doctrine so 
often heard in such districts, that a religious 
life may be all very fine for the well-to-do, 
but cannot be practised by the poor. 





I have left myself no space to speak of 
other good deeds of Langford’s, of which I 
was from time to time a witness—deeds that 
made him popular and beloved, and that 
would have made him one of the marked 
men of the district, apart from the character 
of mystery with which some of the more 
imaginative among his neighbours had seen 
fit to endow him. 

The real story of Barrer Langford’s life— 
as I learned it from him at a later stage of 
our acquaintance—was a story of man’s in- 
humanity to man. He had always had a 
strong predilection for mechanical pursuits, 
and his parents being too poor to apprentice 
him to any trade, he had, on arriving at 
manhood, gone into a mechanical workshop, 
as one of the unskilled labourers employed 
to assist the artisans. He knew that it was 
a union shop, and that the unionists regarded 
it as a most heinous sin for any labourer to 
attempt to “ pick up the trade,” but, never- 
theless, he could not altogether repress his 
mechanical inclinings. He closely examined 
the machines, and on one or two occasions 
even seized opportunities for doing a little in 
the way of working them. For this the 
skilled hands were, with one exception, 
“down” upon him, subjecting him to a 
variety of petty persecutions, and to threats 
of persecutions that were more than petty. 
The exception to this rule of persecution was 
Langford’s companion, Blind Dixon, at that 
time a hale young fellow. Having himself a 
strong natural taste for mechanics, and being 
of a more enlarged mind than the bulk of 
his fellow-workmen, he sympathized with the 
young labourer, and recognising in him a 
kindred spirit, struck up a friendship with 
him. He did not dare to attempt to teach 
him the trade in the shop, but, in an out- 
building attached to the house in which he 
lodged, he had a little workshop of his own ; 
and here, in the evening, the two young men 
would meet and exchange ideas, discuss 
plans, and work at models. As young men 
will, too, they had their bright dreams of the 
future—dreams, in their case, of lucky patents 
that would bring them in money enough to 
start in business on their own account, and 
thus enable them in time to make for them- 
selves a name in the mechanical world. To 
these happy evenings there was soon, how- 
ever, to be an end; from these bright dreams 
a rude and sorrowful awakening. News of 
their proceedings reached the ears of the 
unionists, and aroused their wrath. Threats 
were used against Dixon, as a recreant who 
wished to spoil the trade by introducing 
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“ knobsticks” into it; and the threats this 
time were followed by a dastardly outrage. 
Some one got into Dixon’s little workshop, | 
and placed a quantity of gunpowder in a} 
lathe which was his chief tool, in such a 
manner that the friction that would neces- 
sarily ensue, on the lathe being worked, would | 
be certain to cause an explosion. The ex- 
plosion did take place, and the effect of it 
was to destroy Dixon’s sight for life. The | 
crime could not be legally proved against | 
any one, but there could be no moral doubt 
that the guilt of it lay with the wulaniian | 
Langford was greatly shocked, for he felt 
that it was in a certain sense through him 
that this calamity had fallen upen his 
friend. 

The loss of hisgight, of course, incapacitated 
Dixon from earning a living, and he had no 
relatives to support him, Under these eir- 
cumstances, Langford held it to be plai 
his duty to take upon himself the task of 
maintaining and consoling his friend from 
that moment. Even at that time he was a 
praying man, and in prayer he devoted him- 








self to the work, and asked that health and 
strength to accomplish it might be given to 
him ; and his prayer had been answered, for 
though they had never known riches, neither 
had they ever known want. As soon as 
Dixon was fit to travel, they left the town in 
which they had suffered so much, and had 
designedly lost themselves—so to speak—in 
the crowd of London; starting life afresh, 
and telling none their story. After various 
ups and downs, they had at length made a 
final pitch in the quarter in which I found 
them. ‘There, humble as they were, they 
had wrought much good among their neigh- 
bours ; and made troops of friends, for though 
they would have “ done their alms in secret,” 
the gratitude of those who benefited by their 
j deeds could not be kept dumb ; and 
there was not a voice among these who knew 
them but would have said, “God bless 


-) them ;” for though Barrer was the- active 


man in all matters, his neighbours following 
his own example, regarded Blind Dixon as 
his second self, and equpled them in their 
thanks and good wisheg, 





“BUT I CANNOT BELIEVE IN A MIRACLE.” 
A Detter on Christian Edidence. 
By THE EDITOR. 


SHOULD like to enter thoroughly into 
your di . should not wish you to 


I 


think that because F am met an expert in | perfec 


science I cannot the habit of 
mind that constrains you, against your wi 

to reject miracles, and with them revelation. 
Every day, every hour, every minute that you 
have given to scienee has impressed you more 
profoundly with the wonderful order and regu- 
larity of nature. To you this is something 
not only to admire, but to delight in, revel in, 
nay, almost worship. Alike in the vaster 
masses whither your telescope carries you, 
and under your maicroscope, in the structure 
of the smallest animalcule, you trace the pre- 
sence of the same wonderful laws. The 
co-relation of forces, spectrum analysis, 
and other discoveries show you the same 
great principles at work under appearances 
thoroughly different. Nature’s method, too, 
of slowly adapting herself to the necessities 
of her position, and modifying or developing 
her organs accordingly, reveals to you an 
elasticity in her system, which you cannot 





harmonize with the idea of abrupt and sudden | 


change. In the popular notien of miracles 
you think that alt this is digregarded. A 
t and most beautiful system.seems to you 
to be dealt with as if it were without form or 
eliness, or any beauty wherefore it should 
desired. If you the same idea of 
nature as ordinayy men appear te have, it 
would be easy for you to believe in miracles. 
It is, you say, beeause you have so much 
higher a conception of nature—so much morc 
reverence for her as a perfect system—that 
you find it impossible to believe that her order 
could have been so rudely invaded as the com- 
mon doctrine of miracles would seem to imply. 
Now, I will own at once that in writing to 
you at present I am not going to attempt 
directly to refute these views. They have 
been formed in your case into a strong habit 
of mind, and one seldom finds that habits of 
mind are changed by controversy. Besides, * 
you tell me that according to your observa- 
tion my position commonly loses on the side of 
argument, and gains on the side of practical 
life. When you hear a theologian arguing 
against a man of science, you are less dis- 
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posed to his theology than before. When 
you survey the earliest history of the Chris- 
tian Church, another feeling arises. When 
you see a devout believer renouncing the 
ease and luxuries of life to rescue the perish- 
ing or throw order and sunshine into some 
miserable hovel, you cannot but feel that a 
force is at work higher than any which be- 
longs to “the system of” human “nature.” 
Most of all, as you tell me, you feel this 
when you read the Gospels and the Acts. 
Those wonderful lives which are delineated 
there were moved by a power above what is 
human. May I urge you to follow out this 
line of thought, and not be afraid of the con- 
clusions to which it may lead you? In this 
dim world, where we see so imperfectly, we 
are often afraid to pursue some path of in- 
quiry, though it be sound and legitimate, be- 
cause we are alarmed lest it bring us to an em- 
barrassing conclusion. This is the very reason 
—in your view and in mine too, a wrong 
one—why some believers are afraid of science. 
But even if different paths should lead us to 
conclusions which we cannot reconcile, we 
ought not for that reason to shun them. The 
earnest heart will no doubt be taught how its 
own conduct is to be regulated amid con- 
flicting conclusions. And the humble heart 
will not be ashamed to own that in some 
matters it finds itself beset with difficulties 
which it eannot wholly solve. 

The very conception ‘of Christ’s mission to 
earth, according to the common view of it, 
must strike you as remarkable. Can you 
fancy it a mere imagination of men? Nothing 
is more plain than man’s proneness to narrow, 
suspicious, illiberal views of God. Yet the 
idea of Christ’s mission implies on God's part 
a boundless generosity and love. How came 
it then that men, ever prone, as all history 
shows, to think of God as hard to be pro- 
pitiated, an all but inexorable judge, a cre- 
ditor who will not let you go till you have paid 
the uttermost farthing, should have reached 
the sublime conception of Him sending his 
own Son to take away all our sins and to 
bless us with all heavenly blessings? Even 
the conception of the angels is a wonderful 
one—those holy, loving beings who hover 
round us on errands of mercy, and in whose 
presence there is joy over every sinner that 
repents. But the conception of Christ is 
far beyond that of the angels. It is at once 
bolder, and deeper, and brighter. Bolder, for 
men got but glimpses of the angels, who were 
but creatures after all, whereas the Word, 
who was with God, and who was God, was 
made flesh and dwelt among us. Deeper, for 





Christ’s life had a side of sadness and suffer- 
ing, alien to all our conceptions of the Son 
of God. But brighter at the same time, 
since He was made perfect by suffering, and 
became a fountain of blessing, a reservoir of 
grace, the elixir of life, the germ of a new 
creation. Is this conception natural to the 
human heart? Does it not point to one 
whose ways are not our ways, nor his 
thoughts our thoughts? Brother, Saviour, 
God in one—who could have imagined the 
Christ? Or what member of our trembling, 
guilty, suspicious race would have pictured 
God sending this Saviour to bring back all 
who would come by Him to his house and 
his bosom? What human heart could ever 
have devised the first scene in Christ’s life— 
the Nativity? The angel’s sermon and the 
angels’ song—whence were they? Forgeries ? 
Fictions? ‘Glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace, good-will to man.” What a 
heavenly aroma have these words given out 
for eighteen hundred years! What a bright, 
pure influence they have ever had! Whence 
| came they? Were they devout imaginations ? 
| Was Mary a profligate deceiver? or was not 
that Holy Thing that was born of her truly 
| called the Son of God? 

| If we are baffled in trying to account on 
' natural principles. even for the idea’ of Christ, 
how shall we account for Christ himself? Is 
not his name above every name? Where 
can we find one to couple with it? Renan 
suggests St. Francis d’Assisi. Does not the 
very mention of it show the hopelessness of 
the attempt? How distinct is the portrait 
painted in those four artless records, the Gos- 
pels, and yet how much fairer than the chil- 
dren of men! Who is not made to feel that 
Jesus is a man, and yet above a man—a 
brother, and yet above a brother? How 
wonderful that he never acts incongruously— 
that read which Gospel you may, it is always 
the same personality that is before you, and 
that the image is so distinct, so unique? 
Always teaching men to repent, yet never 
repenting himself; bidding them seek for- 
giveness, yet seeking none for himself; show- 
ing such calm majesty and consciousness of 
power, yet such beautiful humility ; so pure 
in his love, so unwearied in well-doing, so 
self-denied in his habits ; never exercising his 
power merely for himself, thinking constantly 
of others, and, above all, of his Father in 
heaven; calm in a perfect storm of trials, 
meek, forbearing, forgiving, and most of all 
as He hung on the cross. Again I ask, is 
this truth or falsehood? Was this Jesus 
from heaven or of men? If we shall say 
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from heaven, all is explained ; if we maintain 
from men, then how came He to be what 
He was? Orif He never was, how came four 
illiterate men to draw such a wonderful por- 
trait? Or if you think the Gospels were 
patchwork, cooked and cobbled by no one 
can tell how many hands, how came it that 
the picture is still so unique—so perfect? 
What is there to be compared to it in all 
the world of imagination? Even Milton, 
with his grand poetical fancy, exercised and 
cultivated all his lifetime, utterly fails if 
weighed in the balances with Matthew the 
publican or John the fisherman, or the “in- 
telligent Gnostic” of the second century who 
stole John’sname. Abdieltheseraphand Satan 
the fiend are but exaggerated men; but no 
Milton could ever blend the human and the 
divine together as they are blent in the four 
Gospels. Jesus! The painter needs-to place 
no glory round his head. There is ineffable 
glory round it in every true heart—“ the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth !” 

And as you know well, it is not only that 
Jesus was so remarkable in himself ; if possible 
He was still more remarkable in the attach- 
ment, the boundless veneration and confi- 
dence which He inspired. I am sure you 
must have felt how utterly inadequate the 
sceptical theories are to account for this. 
They may make the very utmost of what they 
call his charming manner, his captivating con- 
versational powers, his genial heart, and 
everything else that usually gives a man in- 
fluence with his fellows; but how utterly in- 
sufficient are these things to account for the 
influence of Christ! Who else, at the highest 
stretch of such powers, ever achieved the 
thousandth part of that most peculiar influ- 
ence which in all ages has belonged to Jesus? 
St. Bernard? Sir Philip Sydney? Martin 
Luther? John Wesley? Why, the very 
mention of their names in such a connection 
seems irreverent. How remarkable that the 
name of the carpenter’s son of Nazareth is 
the One and only Name at which every knee 
ri learned to bow, and every tongue to con- 
ess ! 

_ You must have noticed a peculiarity in the 
influence He exerted on his immediate fol- 
lowers. While He lived, they were much 
attached to Him, but as we know from the 
scene at the crucifixion, their attachment then 
was not invincible—“ they all forsook Him 
and fled.” But six weeks later, everything 
was changed. They were as bold as they 
had been timid, and not only threw their 
whole lives into his service, but had learned 





to think nothing of death, if it should fall to 
them for his sake. 
come the sole, the absorbing, the irrepres- 
sible interest of their lives. 


To serve Him had be- | 


| 


Nothing apart | 


from Him had any delight or attraction for | 


them. 
own convictions, gathering men and women 
from every quarter into their company, in- 
spiring them with the hopes that made their 
own hearts bound, looking on the world as a 
mere painted log, for which they cared no- 
thing. On they went, conquering and to 
conquer ; fire and sword and all imple- 
ment of torture prevailing no more against 
them than if their bodies had been of 
ether, or the blows had fallen on their sha- 
dows. 

It is surely most irrational to ascribe 
all this to enthusiasm. The apostles were 
not dreaming enthusiasts. Peter was no 
enthusiast when he swore he knew not 
the man, or even when he said, “I go 
a-fishing.” It is plain that six weeks 
after Christ’s death, the minds of his apos- 
tles underwent an extraordinary change. 
It is impossible to give a rational expla- 
nation of their conduct, except on the sup- 
position that they believed in his resurrec- 
tion. Whether that was a reality or not, is 
not the question immediately before us, but 
I think that no candid and rational person, 
no person with any historical insight, can 
doubt for a moment that the apostles be- 
lieved in that event. In no other way can 
you account for the extraordinary change 
that came over them. Formerly they had 
known Him as a friend, a teacher, a com- 
panion ; thereafter they believed in Him as a 
Divine Saviour. Formerly they felt the fasci- 
nating influence of a delightful teacher, a 


genial heart, a calm, affectionate, generous | 


spirit; thereafter they felt the influence of 
One who had died for their offences, and 
been raised again for their justification. ll 
their conceptions of his kingdom were in- 
finitely heightened ; formerly they had thought 
only of Palestine and Jerusalem, now they 
thought of the universe as his empire, and 
his title, “King of kings and Lord of 
lords.” 

Has it not sometimes occurred to you how 
unable rationalist writers are even to compre- 
hend the real relation of Christ to his fol- 
lowers? Surely it waS something quite dif- 
ferent from the relation of pupil to teacher or 
of friend to friend. Pupils are not found 
willing to die for their departed teachers. 
They don’t commend their spirits into their 
hands. They don’t speak of their obligations 


And on they went, spreading their | 
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to their blood. They don’t ascribe to them 
their transition from a state of wrath to a 
state of acceptance, from darkness to light, 
from the power of Satan to God. How 
utterly unlike are the terms in which the 
men of our day speak of Augustus Comte or 
John Stuart Mill, from those in which the 
early disciples spoke of Jesus! We can’t 
reasonably shut our eyes to the predominance 
in the minds of the early disciples of belief 
in redemption through Christ, victory over 
death, resurrection, entrance on an inherit- 
ance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away. ‘The influence of Christ on them 
was alike wonderful and unique. Jesus 
created a new world for them, and made 
them feel that it was theirs. He taught them 
to set their affection on things above, where 
He sat at the right hand of God. How 
could He ever have done this if He had not 
inspired them with the strongest belief in his 
resurrection from the dead? _~* 

And this was not true only of the early 
followers of Christ. You know well, both as 
a student of history and a thoughtful observer 
of what you see around you, that in all ages, 
and at the present time, the faith and hope 
of some Christians have been shown to be a 
real power. Not to multiply particulars, let 
me advert to but two proofs of this reality. 
Have you not observed, in the case of in- 
valids and stricken Christians, how their faith 
bears them up, in cheerfulness and even 
radiance, despite the most dejecting condi- 
tions of life? I believe you are acquainted 
with the striking history of the Rev. George 
Bowen, as recorded in the preface to his 
“ Daily Meditations” on Scripture, recently 
published under the editorship of Dr. Hanna. 
Mr. Bowen began to doubt the truth of 
Christianity at the age of seventeen, and 
having once made up his mind on the sub- 
ject, remained unshaken and unwavering in 
unbelief for eleven years. His reading and 
course of thought were thoroughly sceptical. 
He himself tells what first shook his unbelief. 
“There was a young lady dying of con- 
sumption in a certain city. She was sur- 
rounded by all that could make life attractive, 
and it seemed, especially to one who was 
much bound up in her, one of the saddest 
conceivable things that she should go down 
to a premature grave. She herself would 
have gladly ‘lived ; there was a hope in life 
that death could not offer. There was in the 
same city a lady in whose school she had 
been a pupil; this lady incidentally heard 
that her former pupil was dying, and not pre- 
pared to die. She went to see her, but was 





not allowed access to the invalid; she would 
not, however, be denied, but persisted, and 
almost forced her way to the sick chamber. 
The Lord blessed her ministrations, and she 
was enabled to show the patient her need of 
the Saviour, and to lead her to Christ. Then 
was all fear of death removed ; the desire to 
live left her; the hopes that seemed to irra- 
diate this life shifted to the life to come, but 
elevated and enriched a thousandfold; a 
sweet peace possessed her soul, and she died 
rejoicing in the assured conviction that she 
was going to be with Christ. 

“Whatever grace and beauty seemed to 
belong to her in health were eclipsed by 
the spiritual grace and loveliness that in- 
vested her last hours as with a halo. There 
was one who would have given all his 
interest in life to impart the least allevia- 
tion to her pain, to have diminished in the 
least the fear of death; but he was made 
most painfully conscious that this was utterly 
beyond his power to accomplish. Now, the 
fact that arrested his attention was, that that 
Jesus of Nazareth who had been so long dis- 
regarded and scorned by him should come 
to the dying one and give her peace and 
sweet content and joy in the assurance of a 
blissful immortality; here was something 
marvellous and inexplicable. He was be- 
wildered. The effect wrought corresponded 
with that which only the sublimest truth, in 
connection with a present divine power, could 
accomplish ; it was the removal of the sting 
of death, the bringing of life and immortality 
to light, the opening of a door into a glorious 
and holy heaven ; and all this heightened by 
contrast with his own utter impotency, and 
total penury of help.” 

He goes on to say that the young lady 
bequeathed a Bible to him, with a request to 
him to read it. He read it with a measure 
of interest, but without a thought that it was 
a revelation from God. One night he offered 
something like a prayer that if there was a 
God that took notice of the desires of men, 
He would show him his will. Hardly was the 
word uttered, when he thought how foolish 
was the supposition. By-and-by, by acci- 
dent, he got Paley’s “ Evidences” from a 
library, instead of another book. He would 
not read it, he said, he knew all about it 
already. He read, however, but finding him- 
self getting somewhat impressed, he put the 
book away. Then he took it with him to 
the country. The more he read, the more 
he felt. About half-way through the volume, 
he offered the prayer, “ Help thou mine un- 
belief.” When he had ended the book, he 
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was perfectly convinced of the truth of the 
Scriptures. Then he read his Bible humbly 
aud prayerfully. He saw himself to be a 
sinner; he accepted Christ as his Saviour, 
publicly professed Him, and afterwards de- 
voted his life to that of a Christian missionary 
in India. 

The other aspect of Christian faith to which 
I call your attention is its power of stimu- 
lating selfdenying labour. You have good 
cause to know in how many cases in our day 
earnest faith is associated with very beautiful 
examples of the labour cf love. Nay, you 
must know too that one of the most constant 
and earnest lessons which are given to all 
young converts is, to be helpers in some 
work of well-doing. All these ragged-schools, 
reformatories, rescues, refuges, homes, mis- 
sions, emigration schemes, créches, and what 
not—are they not the offspring of spiritual 
Christianity ? A force which overcomes the | 
love of ease, the selfishness, the laziness 
of our nature, and substitutes entire con- | 
secration to the interests of others; which | 
separates cultured ladies and gentlemen from | 
their natural associates, and shuts them up | 
with dirty children or degraded women, and | 
yet keeps them bright and happy, nay, a/| 
thousand times more so than the jewelled | 
butterflies of our parks and ball-rooms—what 
are you to make of it ? 

Only the other day I heard of a gentle- | 
man, who had received the best training | 
of the University of Cambridge, and, after | 
becoming a pervett and serving as a priest | 
in the Church of Rome, had left it disgusted | 
with everything im the shape of religion,— | 
visiting an admirable institution for des- | 
titute boys, presided over by a young and 
well-known Christian physician, and con- | 
fessing that he found more there to shake | 
him out of his scepticism than in all the | 
arguments of learned men. 





that such men, in place of being satisfied 


Would only | 


Who then or what is Christ? The most 
ingenious and learned men have tried to 
account for Him on natural principles, but 
they have tried in vain. ‘The eagerness with 
which each new theory is rushed after for a 
time is a clear proof that no satisfactory 
solution has yet been found. Nobody now 
believes that the coarse raillery and ridicule 
of Voltaire disposed of the question, Who 
was Christ? And yet no man had a miore 
numerous following. When the rationalist 
school of Germany began its work, it tried 
first to account for Christ on the theory 
that the, Gospel history was a mere exag- 
gerated narrative of common events ; yet this 


theory was unable to get over even the first |} 
statement of the Gospels—the miraculous || 


conception of the Virgin. Then came Strauss 
and his mythical theory, supplemented by 
Baur and his theory of the origin of Chiris- 
tianity and the New Testament—a most won- 
derful structure for learning, ingenuity, and 
acuteness ; but even Strauss himself did not 
keep his ground, but slid down to the vety 
gulf of atheism. Not to dwell on the later 
German theories, those of Schenkel, Keim, and 
others, we have had one quite different pro- 
pounded by Renan; we have seen men of 
all kinds rushing to examine it, but nothing 
more; and any man that will propound a 
new theory tomorrow with equal ability, will 
find the same tush towards him from a rést- 
less, unsatisfied generation. 

Can you wonder that the very eager- 
ness with which sceptical writets assail 
our view of Christ is to us a proof of the 











strength of our position? They can never 
afford to let us aione. They must be 
always at us in some shape. The Babe of | 
Mary, now as before, verifies the descrip- | 
tion of Simeon—“a sign that shall be 
spoken against.” Sceptics feel that they 
cannot put an end to Jesus. David's pro- ; 
phecy confronts them over an interval of | 





with acknowledging their scepticism shaken, | nearly thirty centuries—“ His name shall en- 
— =— the stream to its source! | dure for ever, his name shall be continued as 
t is surely more important to fimd out| long as the sun.” 
what is the true source of these streams | ; Anwar of saying that you cannot believe 
of Christian philanthropy than to trace the | in amiracle, I think you would be nearer the 
pe to its a Alas! people seem to | mark if you said that you cannot but believe 

€ content with the vague impressions on the | in the miracle of miracles. Yet you seem 
one subject which, till the days of Living-| to shrink from avowing your faith. "You feel 
Stone, were prevalent on the other. Can, as if by doing so you would be implicated 
you account for these beautiful self-denying in other things from which you recoil. Your 
labours without holding that Christian faith long-established faith in the order of nature 
and hope must have their source in the living troubles you. But is this as it ought to 
God——since mere dreams and phantasms be? Ought not a great truth like that of 
never could yield the results which spring Christ to rest firmly on its own foundation, 
from them on every side? and is it not unmanly to shrink from it be- 
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cause it seems as if it might interfere with 
other truths resting on theirs? I firmly be- 
lieve that if once you accepted and avowed 
Christ, you would find that light would be 
thrown on the points which occasion you so 
much perplexity at present. “He that be- 
lieveth on me shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.” I believe, for 
example, that, in reference to Christ’s own 
miracles, you would have such a sense of 
their significance and their importance, that 
you would not be surprised at the usual 
order of nature being interrupted for theit 
sake. You would see in them not mete 
freaks of power, as in the so-called ecclesias- 
tical miracles, but emblems of sedemp- 
tion, of the removal of the disorder which 
strangely haunts even nature herself; pic- 
tures Of that moral deliverance which Christ 
came to achieve; and thus you would 
come to regard them as alike suitable and 
significant. 

But, in truth, the acknowledgment of Christ 
as the Son of God and the Saviour of man 
is the acknowle t of a miracle, ¢om- 
pared to which Other miracles sink into 
the shade. If Ghfist was born supernatarally 


‘of Mary, and #f he was raised supernaterally 
‘from the dead, thete is no cause to haggle 


over ahy of his mighty works. If He was 
not born stperfaturally of Mary, amd if Be 
did not rise supernaturally from Whe dead, 
then how, @é We to explain thé Miraculous 
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| influence which He exercised? I do not 
| envy the feelings of those who are compelled 
| to resolve Christianity into a system of im- 
| posture, delusion, pious fraud, and all kinds 
of laxity and deception. It seems to me a 
| similar task to that of a son who should try 
to convince himself that all the love and 
| goodness of a most gentle mother originated 
in deceit and madness. Don’t you think 
| that, ever and anon, in spite of all his 
| logic, 
‘* The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into Kis study of imagination ; 


And every lovely organ of her life 
Shall come apparelled in more precious habit,— 
r. 599 


ore moving delicate and full of life 


And won't this sweet image, as it comes 
to hit With an air from heaven, make 
| him ctrse the’ ingenuity that had declared 
|her @ deceiver? And can you, reason as 


| = may, get rid of the image of Jesus Christ, 





mm of the holy Virgin—himself the very 


| essence of truth, fove, and purity—his blood || 


| the sacrifice for sin=-his presence the light 


of the dark valley—his dove the very glory 
of heaven? ‘Thete is ndwreasonable alterna- 
tive, but either to drive off this image when- 
ever a ray of its brightness stealsupon you 
—to crush it dowh, buy it, and stamp 
upon it; or to throw yourself at his feet, 
and say with Thomas, “My Lorp aND my 
| Gop !” 

W. j. 





BLAIKIE, 





A PROTEST. 


wr press We 66 against the door that Fate 
Has barred upon our hearts’ desire? 


hold ur lives bereft and desolate 
eC writes Gheir almanac in fite ? 
Why should we sadden With dark clouded skies, 
Others make a Fadder of their love, 
And while we deem ourselves too weak to rise, 
They've climbed above ? 





| 

if Why sit and dream in Spring’s sweet labour tinre 
Unreal dreams, whose sadness makes them sweet, 
And, since we mar and break our life’s full prime, 
Deem that we rest contented at God’s feet ? 





Why cry to heaven for lost and broken hours, 
For faith and hope that faded long ago, 
When still within our hearts new fruitful powers 
Are budding now? 
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O eyes, turned inward on our darkened hearts, 
Open to see God’s beauty on the earth, 

Self-pitying tears that flow upon his smarts 
Fructify all our barrenness and dearth ; 
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O folded hands, close claspt in dull despair, 
Grow busy with God’s work of love and peace ; 
O heart, forget to grieve, and rise to where 
Misgivings cease. 
CAROLINE NORTH. 
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| ats morning, just after uncle had left 
for town, the housekeeper came to me 
as I sat in the library. It was clear she had 
something on her mind; for, as she spoke, 
she kept fingering the strings of her cap. I 
answered her ordinary questions as to what 
I should require that forenoon in as calm a 
tone as I could ; and then as she was about 
to turn away, I said— 

“Ts there anything wrong, Mrs. Jones?” 

“Well, ma’am,” she said, “not to say 


there’s anything wrong, but I have been used | 
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the very idea of the fever still appeared. to 
have a sort of paralyzing effect, and who, as it 
seemed to me, dozed in a sort of half-hungered 
stupor, which made them wholly unable to 
attend to some of their own little wants, as 
they might very well have done. Poverty 
certainly tends to harden the heart and dry 
up. the natural affections ; for Mrs. Jones told 
me that some of these couples had sons and 
daughters at a distance, earning wages, who 
paid no attention whatever to their parents. 
All the inteHect and faculty they have seem, 





for years to visit some of the poor folks in | like those of the lower animals, to be abso- 
the village, and I thought perhaps you | lutely required for purposes of self-preserva- 
wouldn’t mind my going down there to-/| tion. But the fact is certainly a sad one. 

day to see if I could do anything for them.| After having gone about for some time, I 
It isn’t much I can do, but I’ve known some | was struck by the circumstance that neither 
of them a long time, and would like to do all | lad nor man was to be seen about the place. 





I could. Several of the old people are in a 


_ bad way ; for, ever since the year of the hail, 
| when the crops failed hereabout, they have 


been very often in want, and others in better 
circumstances have not been so able to help 
them ; and so when anything serious comes 
upon them, they haven’t the strength to stand 
against it. The fever that was so bad in 
the village some months ago, has left its mark 
behind it.. The soberer folks have never got 
over it, and as for those that drink, they have 
grown almost as regardless and idle as the 
savages. I don’t know if visitations of that 


_ kind have always the same effect on the poor; 
| but so it has been here.” 


“ Indeed,” I said ; “‘if you would let me, 
Mrs. Jones, I would go down to the village 
with you.” 

“ Oh, no, I’d rather you wouldn’t go down 
there, ma’am,” she said; “you ‘might be 
the worse for it; and then Mr. Everett would 
be so annoyed.” 

“T have no fear of being any worse of it,” 


I said ; “and I would really like to go and | 


see if we can do any good,” laying emphasis 
on the words I have put in italics. 

Mrs. Jones did not any longer try to dis- 
suade me, seeing I spoke so firmly ; so, in the 
course of half an hour, we set out, accom- 
panied by a servant with a basket containing 
some cordials and delicate meats. 

I needn’t tell what we saw in house after 
house. The darkness and the squalor were 
stifling and saddening. In one or two of the 
damp clay rooms, there were only old people— 
couples of stricken bedrid creatures, overwhom 

III. nis. 


I expressed my surprise to Mrs. Jones, who 
very soon enlightened me on that point. 
“You must know,” she said, “that most 
of the men work a good bit off, and they 
cannot afford to stay at home for a day, or 
even an hour, if they are able to go to work 
_at all; though, I’m sorry to say, most of them 
spend half they earn on ale. It is a very sad 
sort of life, and yet it is difficult to help them. 
If charity is often given them, they soon 
come to look upon it as a right. An old 
woman, who lay for a long period of years, 
after all her own family had died or left her, 
used to send up to remind me of the half- 
| crown Mr. Everett had charged me to give to 
her weekly, if it was not sent ‘to her on the 
Saturday forenoon before twelve o'clock.” 
But what struck me as much as the fact 
just mentioned was this, that children of two 
or three years, in little clusters played among 
' the mud and ran about in as lively a manner 
| as though their parents had no struggle in life 
iat all. They were miserably clad, and in 
most cases dirty; but they seemed wholly 
unconscious of anything of the sort, and 
looked up in our faces when we spoke to 
‘them with a sort of arch expectancy that 
| compelled some sort of kindness from us. 
|. It was not much we could do, but 
‘where we felt it was advisable, we left 
| some substantial token of our visit. It was 
something quite new to me all this; for, 
| though I had been reared in a rural district, 
I had never come so directly in contact with 
| real poverty and suffering ; the poor people 
| round about our home being evidently better 
52 
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attended to, at all events, with regard to the 
comfort of a decent cottage. But I made an 
engagement with Mrs. Jones that we should 
go together to the village twice a week, to 
visit the old and the sick, so long as I 
remained at Kinghope. I must own that 
these visitations. had their effect upon me in 
several ways. I never read with more de- 
light than I did after I had this added interest 
in human life. Some one says that the plea- 
sures of study need a corrective of personal 
discomfort. I do not say that there was much 
of personal discomfort in the duty I had laid 
upon myself; but of this I am quite sure, that 
when I returned from the doing of this new 
office of kindness, my brain was clearer, and 
I was more fitted to appropriate in the heart 
and conscience much, both of thought and 
wisdom, which before had appealed in great 
degree only to the intellect and fancy. My 
day now divided itself out somehow into 
parts, I had to set aside an hour for walking 
ar riding, an hour for correspondence, an 
hour for doing anything I desired to give 
away in the village, an hour for reading, and so 
on. Instead of its being a sort of effort to pass 
the time away now, it became a joy and relief 
to read. As I had often. to hurry away from 
the book at the stroke of the clock, just as a 
great thought rose upon the mind, it got full 
time to throw out its benignant lights, not 
being eclipsed, so to speak, by another, and 
another, and another coming after it. I 
believe we not unfrequently lose much in our 
reading by the want of enforced pauses. In 
good writing there are points where we 
should shut the book, and wait for a while 
Great writers have 
no doubt often wished they could invent some 
means of indicating such, places without 
seeming to be rude to their readers. But I 
have no doubt now that the best means is for 
the reader to have such practical and kindly 
interests in life, as regularly make a certain 
demand upon the thoughts and energies. In 
fact, all great writers rely on this in their 
readers—they expect that, in some form or 
other, the truths they enforce will have a 
sort of commentary in the reader’s mind, 
derived from some kind of contact with life. 
This had never struck me before as it did now. 
Even of great secular writers, as I thought 
of the matter, it began to appear to me more 
and more true. Shakespere somehow seems 
to quicken the desire tor contact with the 
world of men; he does not inculcate solitude. 
You do not want to read him all at once, 
you feel a bit is enough; and you can go 
back again with a fresh appetite, precisely as 








you can to good wholesome daily fare. But 
how pre-eminently is this true of the Bible! | 
It is not meant, if one may venture to speak | 
so, for continuous reading—a little for the | 
moment is enough: only carry its meaning 
with you, its wholesomeness and practical 
depth will appear as if by sudden glimpses, 
when you need help in real difficulties— 
when you are in dubious positions, or strongly 
tempted into fellowship with veiled evils. Not 
that it paints perfect characters, or reads the 
least like a story ; only that it carries every life 
in the severest way to its true issue, and leaves 
nothing essential untold, though it suggests 
more than it. tells—as a true record must 
always do. 

All this I first got hint of from my visits to 
the village with Mrs. Jones; so that I do not 
think I can be wrong in prefacing some speci- 
mens of my readings from uncle’s favourite 
folios by such confessions. Had it not 
been for those visits, I feel I should never have 
read in the folios at all. It really seemed a 
sort of task-work, until I began to lay out my 
days on a kind of system, and then any work 
seemed somehow to become possible to me. 
The very tax the reading of such treatises 
laid on my steady attention became the great 
attraction. I rose a little earlier in the morn- 
ing, and read at the open window as the vine 
leaves made a faint whisper in the wind—not 
loud enough to divert one, but just sufficient 
to favour concentration of mind, as some 
pleasant sounds undoubtedly do. So I read ; 
and as I read, I ever and anon came on 
thoughts that seemed to call up something 
in me from a hidden depth, to close and fold 
them reverently within itself, I felt sure that 
I need not grudge myself a little space in 
order to put myself, and perhaps others, in 
permanent possession of these morning read- 
ings. For the writers were men of sublime 
intellects, and they were also men of God, 
whose daily commerce with the Scriptures 
gave them great simplicity and plainness ; and 
who were at the same time deeply learned, and 
knew life for themselves, both in the heights 
and the depths. And some of them had 
suffered too: and that is the secret. Sol 
will begin by setting down here a couple of 
passages on the source of the benefits of 
affliction, albeit I have put down something 
on that subject before :-— 

“Seeing that all our troubles and afflictions 
come from God, we ought to humble and 
submit our hearts and minds unto Him, and 
to suffer Him to work in us according to his 
most holy will and pleasure, If unseasonable 
weather should hurt the corn and the fruits 
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of the earth, or a wicked man should mis- 
report us or slander us, why should we murmur 
and grudge against the elements, or seek to 
revenge us of our enemy ? for if we lift not 
up our minds, and consider that it is God 
that layeth his hands upon us, and that it is 
He that striketh us, we are even like unto 
dogs, which, if a man cast a stone at them, 
will bite the stone, without any respect to 
who did castit..... 

“* Pliny the Second, an heathen man, when 
he would comfort a friend of his, whose dear 
spouse was departed out of this world, wrote 
after this manner: ‘ This ought to be a singular 
comfort unto thee that thou hast had and 
enjoyed such a precious jewel for so long a 
time: for forty-four years did she live with 
thee, and there was never any strife, brawling, 
or contention between you, nor never one of 
you once displeased the other. “Yea,” butnow 
thou wilt say, “so much the more loth and un- 
willing am I to be without her, seeing I iived 
so long a time so pleasantly with her. For 
we forget soon such pleasures and commo- 
dities as we have proved and tasted but a 
little time only.” But to answer to this, take 
thou heed that thou be found not unthankful, 
if thou wilt only weigh and consider what 
thou hast lost, and not remember how long 
thou didst have and enjoy it.’ 

“ So if we will not set and weigh the one 
thing against the other, we are like unto 
children, who, if any man happen to disturb 
or hinder their game a little, or take any 
manner of thing from them, will by-and-by 
cast away all the rest also, and fall to weep- 
ing.” 

And once more, if possible in terms still 
more apt :— 

“The physician, in making of his drugs, 
useth serpents, and adders, and other poisons, 
driving out one poison with another ; even so 
God does in afflicting and correcting us: He 
occupies and uses the devil and wicked 
people, and yet all to do us good. As long 
as the physician has any hope of the recovery 
of his patient, he tries all manner of means 
and medicines with him, sour and sharp, as 
well as sweet and pleasant. But as soon as 
he begins to doubt of his recovery, he suffers 
the patient to have whatsoever he may desire. 
So the Heavenly Physician, as long as He 
takes us for his, and has any hope left of 
recovering and healing us, restrains us from 
our own will, and will not always suffer us 
to do what we most desire ; but as soon as 
He has no more hope of us, and gives us 
over, then He suffers us for a time to have 
all our own will and pleasure. Christian men 





without the cross are like unto grapes, which 
hang upon the vines and have the fruition 
of the open air, but remain still upon the 
stock unfruitful, and no man is the better for 
them. Wherefore the heavenly Vine-man 
brings the Christians into the wine-press, 
where they are beaten, pressed, and broken, 
that they may bring forth sweet wine. And 
oh! if we could but consider the mind and 
heart of Christ, when He did willingly hang 
upon the cross and suffered himself to be so 
cruelly and painfully tormented and punished, 
for no other cause but that He might utterly 
take away the whole strength of all our sins, 
sorrow, and death, and destroy hell, that 
none of them should hurt us! He tasted 
and drank of the cup before us, in order that 
we, being sick and weak, might the rather 
taste and drink it after Him, forasmuch as 
no evil happened unto Him, He immediately 
rising from the dead.” 

But what surprises me each time that I 
return to these tomes is the inexhaustible 
wealth of thought which characterizes the 
men of these days. Their writings are so con- 
versational, so easy, so wholly without traces of 
conscious labour. They were what one of our 
later poets has called “‘wealthymen, who cared 
not how they gave.” And how steadily their 
intellect had come to move under the strong 
attractions of their faith ! 

“ Surely,” cries one, “the Christian is ina 
most happy condition, for no man will envy 
him, and he can envy nobody. None will 
envy him, for the world cannot know how 
happy he is,—how happy in the favour ot 
God, how happy in the enjoying of that 
favour. Those secret delights that he finds 
in the presence of his God, those comfortable 
pledges of love, and mutual interchanges of 
blessed. interest which pass between them, 
are not for worldly hearts to conceive ; and 
no man will envy an unknown happiness. 
On the other side, he cannot envy the world’s 
greatest favourite under heaven ; for he well 
knows how fickle and uncertain that man’s 
felicity is.” 

“If the happiness of heaven were such as 
the joys of this world are,” urges another, “ it 
were fit they should be as short, for after a 
little enjoyment it would cloy us, and we 
should soon be weary of it; but being so 
excellent, it would scarce be a happiness if it 
were not eternal. It would embitter the 
pleasures of heaven, great as they are, to 
see an end of them, though it were at never so 
great a distance ; to consider that all this vast 
treasure of happiness would one day be 
exhausted, and that after so many years were 
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past, we should be as poor and miserable 
again as we were once in the world. God 
hath so ordered things, that the vain and 
empty delights of this world should be tem- 
porary and transient, but that the great and 
substantial pleasures of the other world should 
be as lasting as they are excellent ; forheaven, 
as it is an exceeding, so it is an eternal weight 
of glory. And this is that which crowns the 
joys of heaven, and banishes all fear and 
trouble from the minds of the blessed ; and 
thus to be secured in the possession of one 
happiness is an unspeakable addition to it. 
For that which is eternal, as it shall never 
determine, so it shall never be diminished. 
O vast eternity! how dost thou swallow up 
our thoughts, and entertain us at once with 
delight and amazement! This is the very 
top and highest pitch of our happiness, upon 
which we may stand secure and look down 
with scorn upon all things here below!” 

And these men so well knew the human 
heart and all its devices. Their arrows are 
never shot at a venture. How wise, how 
deeply wise, for example, is the following !— 

“It is hard to discern the workings of 
Satan from our own corruptions, because, for 
most part, he goes secretly along with them. 
He is like a pirate at sea, he sets upon us 
with our own colours ; he comes as a friend; 
and therefore it is hard to discern, but it is 
partly seen by the eagerness of our lusts, 
when they are sudden, strong, and strange,— 
so strange, sometimes, that even nature itself 
abhors them. The Spirit of God leads 
sweetly, but the devil hurries a man like a 
tempest, and will hear no reason. He joins 
with our passion, and so we are drawn on 
further, and sometimes justify ourselves. He 
broods upon our corruptions ; he lies, as it 
were, upon the souls of men, and there broods 
and hatches sin. He works by suggestion, 
stirring up humours and fancies; but he 
cannot work upon the will. We feel that we 
betray ourselves before he can do us any 
harm, and are oftenest self-condemned.” 

And I find these men were powerful 
moralists—dealing with severe gentleness by 
the vices of their day, and of our day as 
well—never forgetting the highest examples of 
all right living :— 

‘* Be sober in diet,” writes one. “ Nature 
is contented with a little; but where sobriety 
wanteth, nothing is enough. The body must 
have sufficient, lest it faint in the midst of 
necessary duties ; but beware of gluttony and 
drunkenness. And Christ saith, ‘Take ye 
heed, overload not your hearts with these 
burdens of excess. Be not drunken with 
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wine.’ These lessons are fit for England, 
where ancient sobriety hath given place to 
superfluity—where many such rich men are 
as fare daintily day by day. God grant their 
end be not like his, who, riotously wasting 
here the creatures of God, wanted afterwards 
a drop of water when he would gladly have 
had it! Our excess this way is intolerable | 
and abominable, we strive to equal almost 
Vitellius, who had served unto him at one 
feast two thousand fishes and seven thou- 
sand birds. There is no bird that flieth, 
no fish that swimmeth, no beast that moveth, 
which is not buried in our bellies. This 
excess is an enemy both to health and || 
wealth. As it doth much hurt to the body, 
so it is more wearisome to the mind. Foras | 
the ground, if it receive too much rain, is not | 
watered, but drowned and turneth into mire, | 
which is neither fit for tillage nor yielding of | 
fruit, so our flesh over-watered with wine, is 
not fit to admit the spiritual plough, or to | 
bring forth the celestial fruits of righteousness. | 
Is it not perilous, trow you, to pamper and 
make strong our adversary? Or have we a 
greater or stronger enemy than our rebellious | 
flesh ? The Israelites looked after quails, but 
to their own confusion. Esau, for his belly’s 
sake, sold his birthright and inheritance. 
Beware of theirexamples. Lucullus,a Roman, 
had a servant always at his elbow, to pull him 
by the sleeve at such times as he poured in 
too fast. But we have the blessed apostle of 
Christ, the servant of God, to put us in mind 
of sobriety.” 

“Sorrow for sin” is, as might be expected, 
an oft-recurring topic. It is put in all lights 
and with utmost force of thought and illus- 
tration, as in this passage :— 

“ Sorrow for sin is troublesome to the flesh, 
but the reward sweeteneth it. Acarnal man | 
thinketh that if he should give up himself to | 
this course he shall never see merry day | 
more, and grow mopish and melancholy. | 
Now, when the flesh paints out the spiritual | 
life in such black and dark lineaments, ’tis | 
good to reflect upon the glorious life that | 
shall ensue. There is some difficulty at first, | 
though not so much as the flesh imagineth; | 
but it will turn to eternal life and peace. | 
Christ keepeth the best till last ; Satan may | 
set out his best commodities at first but the | 
worst come after. Christ may begin with you | 
roughly, but the longer you are acquainted 
with Him the better. When you come to die, | 
you will not repent that you have not pleased | 
the flesh, and satisfied your carnal desires. 
’Tis good to consider what things will be at | 
the end, either of the carnal or spiritual life. | 
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The devil seeketh to glut men in their best 
days with the sweetest pleasures and content- 
ments ; but at last, oh, the misery, the shame, 
the horror! ‘Therefore it is good to reflect 
upon the issue of things, that we may not stand 
off from God: consider not what they are 
now, but what they shall be hereafter. Many 
have repented of their carnal mirth, never any 
of their godly sorrow.” 

Their notion of life was therefore elevated, 
honouring it even in the despising of it :— 

“Life is nothing else but an huddle of 
business,” says one, “a great swarm of em- 
ployments, that have more stings in them 
than honey. If we be great, we are but the 
larger hives for cares ; if honourable, we are 
but raised above others to be more weather- 
beaten. An high degree in this world doth 
but shelter other men’s cares under our wings, 
and adopt other men’s troubles as a wretched 
supplement to our own. If one estate be 
mean and low, asit exposeth us to contempt 
and injuries, so it engageth us to rescue our- 
selves from the pressures of poverty by our 
own sweat and industry. Those few things that 
are necessary to a comfortable subsistence in 
the world, will yet cost us care and labour, 
an aching heart, and a weary hand ; and thus 
turns our bread into stones, and our fish into 
scorpions. If we have too much business in 
the world, our callings become a burden or 
temptation to us. And if we have none, we 
become a burden to ourselves and to others. 
What is our life but a bubble? Our sighs are 
the air, and our tears the water that make it. 
The first possession that we take of this world 
is by crying ; and there is nothing in it that we 
hold by a surer tenure than our griefs. Tears 
are the inheritance of our eyes, either our sins 
call for them or our sufferings; and nothing 


‘can dry them up but the dust of the grave. 


Sometimes we lose a friend, or near relation ; 
the tribute we owe their memory must be 
paid down in tears. Sometimes compassion 
of other men’s sufferings affects us with a 
tender sorrow; and as if we had not grief 
enough springing out of our own bowels, we 
call in foreign succour to augment the score. 
And many times tedious and lingering sick- 
nesses waste us, grinding pains rack and torture 
us, which were far the more intolerable, but 
that they hasten on that death that puts an 
end and period to all a Christian’s miseries. 
Therefore, O Christian, thou mayst well 
bear a narrow stint in the things of this world. 
If God reduce thee to a morsel of bread and 
cup of water, it is enough: this will suffice to 
bear thy charges to heaven ; or, if this too 
should fail, thy journey will be the shorter.” 





“Though the righteous man hath but 
little,” argues another, “yet he hath enough 
for his place and calling in which God hath 
placed him, and enough for his charge,'whe- 
ther it be great or small; he has enough to 
satisfy nature, enough to preserve natural life. 
A little will satisfy a temperate Christian. If 
the handful of meal in the barrel and the oil 
in the cruse fail not, and if the brook and the 
running water fail not, Ehjah can be well 
enough contented. Though many rich men 
have riches enough, they are never satisfied ; 
they have riches enough to sink them, yet 
not to satisfy them. Like him that wished 
for a thousand sheep in his flock, and when 
he had them wished for other cattle without 
number, ‘ the eye is not satisfied with seeing, 
nor the ear with hearing, nor he that loveth 
abundance with increase.’ God himself is the 
only centre of centres ; and as the soul can 
never rest till it return to Him, as the dove to 
the ark, so it can never be filled, stilled, or 
satisfied but in the enjoymentof Him. All the 
beauty of the world is but deformity ; all the 
brightness of the world is but blackness ; all 
the light of the world is but bitterness ; and 
therefore it is impossible for all the bravery 
and glory of this world to give absolute 
satisfaction to the soul of man. Therefore, 
the little that the righteous man hath, is more 
stable, durable, and lasting than the riches of 
the wicked, and his little is better than their 
much, his mite is better than their millions. 
When David was a captive among the Philis-- 
tines, he wanted nothing. Paul had nothing,. 
and yet possessed all things. A godly man 
may want,many good things that he thinks. 
to be good for him, but he shall never want 
any good thing that the Lord knows to be 
good for him. We do not esteem of tenure 
for life as we do of freehold, because life is a 
most uncertain thing. Ten pounds a year 
for ever is better than a hundred in hand, 
All the promises are God’s bonds; and ‘a. 
Christian may put them in suit when he will, 
and hold God to his word; and that not 
only for his spiritual and eternal life, but also 
for. his natural and temporal life; but so 
can’t the wicked. The temporal estate of the 
wicked is seldom long-lived. Alexander the 
Great caused to be painted ona table a sword 
in the compass of a wheel, showing thereby 
that what he had gotten by the sword was 
subject to be turned about by the wheel of 
Providence. There is no more hold to be had 
of riches, honours, or preferments, than Saul 
had of Samuel’s loss. They do but, like the 
rainbow, show themselves in all their dainty 
colours, and then vanish away.” 
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But the heart always returns to its own 
chief need, and is most intent on finding 
example near at hand :— 

“It was the policy of the servants of Ben- 
hadad to watch if any word of comfort fell 
from the king of Israel, and when he named 
Benhadad his brother, they catched presently 
at that, and cheered themselves (1 Kings 
xx. 33). Faith hath a catching quality at 
whatsoever is near to lay hold on. Like the 
branches of the vine, it windeth about that 
which is next, and stays itself upon it, spread- 
ing further and further still. If nature taught 
Benhadad’s servants to lay hold upon any | 
word of comfort that fell from the mouth of 





a cruel king, shall not grace teach God’s | 


children to lie in wait for a token that He 
will show for good to them?” 
Another thus sums up the whole matter :— 
“ They write of the Indian physicians, that 
they cure the wound by sucking the poison. 
Christ heals after a manner, I know not 


whether more loving or strange, by taking 


the disease upon himself.” 





And so now, wherever I go, I can carry 
some of the wealth of these old folios with | 


me, associated, as I devoutly hope, with new 
experiences that may make them all the more 
| light-giving and helpful to me in the retro- 
spect. 





THE POETICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


VII.—-LAMENTATIONS, 


HIS book has in the Hebrew the title 
Aykah (712"8), How, from its initial word, 
‘which is the initial word also of the second 
,and fourth of its parts (i. 1; ii.1; iv.1). The 
LXX. have given it the title Spivo, Dérges, 
Wailings; and in the Vulgate the synony- 
mous Lementationes is given. In the Talmud, 
and with the Rabbins, the corresponding 


Hebrew word Qindth (31°2"}) is used to desig- 


nate it; and this seems to be the title by 
which it was anciently known. In all the 
modern versions a word of equivalent import 
is adopted: Luther, X/agelieder ; Dutch ver- 
sion, K/aegh-liederen ; Diodati, Lamentationi ; 
English Version, Lamentations. Such a title 
accurately indicates the general character of 
the book. 

It is a collection of elegies or songs of 
lamentation, five in number. With one ex- 
ception, they relate to the desolation of Jeru- 
salem, over which the poet utters his wail. 
The exception is in the third, where it is his 
own sufferings and calamities chiefly which 
he depicts, and over which he mourns. In 
the others he describes the desolation of the 
city, the misery of its inhabitants, the inso- 
lence and cruelty of their adversaries, and 
the desecration of the Temple, with the ces- 
sation of its solemnities ; acknowledges the 
Lord’s hand in the judgments that have come 
upon the nation ; confesses that these are 
but the just punishment of their sins and the 
sins of their fathers ; and pleads with God 
for deliverance and restoration, at the same 
time professing faith in Him as the merciful 





though righteous God. 
the poet dwells chiefly on his own calamities, 
the sufferings he is enduring, and the scorn 


In the third elegy | 


and reproach to which he is subjected, even | 


from his own people ; but ever and anon he 
breaks away from himself to touch on the 
sorrows of “the daughter of Zion” and the 
calamities and sins of his nation (comp. 
iii. 22 ff., 40 ff., 48—51). 

In the Hebrew canon this book stands in 
the third division of the sacred books, the 


Hagiographa or Ketiibim, between Ruth and | 


Ecclesiastes, as one of the five Megilléth, | 


the books read in the synagogue on certain | 


festivals. In the LXX. and the Vulgate, 
however, it is placed after Jeremiah; and 
Josephus seems to have known it as occupy- 
ing the same place, for he must have reckoned 
it as one with the Book of Jeremiah in order 
to make the number of the prophets thirteen, 


jest as he must have combined Ruth with | 
Judges, and Ezra with Nehemiah, and joined | 


the two books of Kings and the two books of 
Chronicles together so as to make the num- 


ber of the sacred books twenty-two, which is | 


the number given by him (cont. Apion. i. 8). 
This renders it probable that in the original 
Hebrew canon it had the place assigned to it 
by the LXX., and that its insertion among the 
Hagiographa was made at a later period for 
liturgical purposes. The change seems to 
have taken place about thé time of Jerome, 
for he says “some inscribe Ruth and Cynoth 
among the Hagiographa” (Prolog. Galeat.), 
as if narrating what was not yet settled, but 
beginning to be. In the Hebrew the name 
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of the author is not given, either in the in- 
scription or in any part of the book. In the 
LXX., however, and the Vulgate, not only 
is the name of Jeremiah in the inscription of 
the book, but the book itself is introduced 
by the statement, “And it came to pass after 
the capture of Israel and the laying waste of 
Jerusalem that Jeremiah sat weeping, and he 
chanted this lamentation over Jerusalem, and 
[sighing in bitterness of spirit and wailing, 
Vulg.] said.” In the Talmud also Jeremiah 
is named as the author of this book (Bada 
Bathra, fol. 15, 1); and it is, as some think, 
to this that Josephus refers when he says that 
after the death of Josiah Jeremiah composed 
a lament, which is still extant (6 kai péxpe viv 
Stapéve, Antiq., x. v. 1). Only a few in 
later times have called in question the com- 
position of the book as it stands in the canon 
by Jeremiah. Ewald thinks it was composed 
in Egypt by a disciple of Jeremiah ; Bunsen 
would assign it to Baruch; and Thenius, 
whilst assigning ch. ii. and ch. iv. to Jeremiah, 
ascribes the rest to some later poet; but 
though it may seem good to these learned 
men to think so, the reasons they have as- 
signed can hardly be accepted as sufficient to 
justify our renouncing a well-authenticated 
tradition. Nor is the tradition without sup- 
port from the book itself, the whole character, 
contents, and spirit of which are in accord- 
ance with the acknowledged writings of the 
prophet, whilst the personal references in 
ch, ili. are in keeping with what we know 
concerning him (comp. especially ver. 52 ff. 
with Jer. xxxvili. 6 ff.). That the book is 
the work of one author is proved by the 
unity of its subject and plan, by the recur- 
rence of the initial “ How” (772.8) in three 
of the elegies, and the general uniformity of 
the language and style. Peculiar to this 
book, and to the prophecies of Jeremiah, is 
the phrase “the virgin the daughter of,” as 
“the virgin the daughter of Judah” (i. 15), 
“of Zion” (ii. 13), compared with “virgin 
daughter of my people,” “ virgin daughter of 
Egypt” (Jer. xiv. 17; xlvi. 11); peculiar 
also to the two books is the use of the par- 


ticiple oo (zd/é/) in the sense of “ vile” 


(Lam. i. 11; Jer. xv. 19); the word "3 
(magér), which in the sense of “fear” seems 


| to have been a favourite word with Jeremiah, 


is used in the same sense in this book (ii. 22 ; 
Jer. vi. 25; xx. 3, 4, 10; xlvi. 5; xlix. 29); 


| the phrase “the destruction [or hurt] of the 


| 


daughter of my people” is peculiar to Jere- 
miah and to this book (Jer. viii. 11, 21; 
Lam. ii. 11 ; iii. 48; iv. 10). We may com- 





pare also such passages as the following: 
Lam. iii, 14, “I was a derision to all my 
people, and their song all the day,” with 
Jer. xx. 7, “Iam in derision daily [or all the 
day], every one mocketh me ;” iii. 47, “ Fear 
and a snare [properly a pit] is come upon us,” 
with Jer. xlviii. 43, “Fear and a pit and a 
snare is upon thee, O Moab ;” iv. 21, ““The cup 
also shall pass through unto thee, thou shalt 
be drunken and shalt make thyself naked,” 
with Jer. xxv. 15, 16, “Take the wine cup 
of this fury at my hand, and cause all the 
nations, to whom I send thee [among whom 
is Edom, ver. 21]todrinkit. And they shall 
drink, and be moved, and be mad,” &c. At 
the same time it is but fair to mention that 
there are some noticeable differences between 
this book and the book of Jeremiah as to the 
use of words and phrases. It is certainly 
remarkable, for instance, that whilst the 
author of this book repeatedly uses the epi- 


thet “ The Most High” (hoy) for God, Jere- 
miah never uses it; and whilst Jeremiah in- 


variably couples Jehovah (pointed by the 
Massorites so as to be read Elohim) with 


Adonai (7. °278) the author of this book 
as invariably uses Adonai without Jehovah. 
Many words also are found in Lamentations 
which do not occur in Jeremiah. But negative 
evidence of this sort is of less weight than the 
positive evidence drawn from coincidences. 
It may be added that the judgments which 
befel Judah and Jerusalem are here described 
as by one whohad witnessed them and suffered 
in them ; and the sentiments uttered, as well 
as the spirit which breathes through the whole 
book, are entirely those which we should ex- 
pect to find from one who, like Jeremiah, had 
mourned over the calamities of his nation, 
while he faithfully exposed the folly and de- 
nounced the iniquities which had brought 
these upon it. 

At what time precisely Jeremiah composed 
these elegies cannot be determined with cer- 
tainty. Josephus seems to identify them 
with an elegy which Jeremiah composed on 
the death of Josiah ; but whilst the testimony 
of the historian may be accepted as to the 
existence of this book in his day, and as to 
its place in the canon, which are matters of 
fact, his opinion as to the occasion of the 
book-being composed may be fairly ques- 
tioned. ‘The different elegies in this book 
appear to have been composed at the same 
time, and that they relate to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and not to the death of Josiah, 
is proved by the frequent mention of the 
former, either expressly by name or by appro- 
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priate epithets and descriptions on the one 
hand, and the.entire absence, on the other, 
of any allusion, directly or indirectly, to the 
latter., The. evident allusions also ‘to the 
transportation of the people to Babylon fix 
the occasion to the destruction.of Jerusalem, 
and are wholly inapplicable to the times of 
Josiah. 

Bleek suggests that these elegies were 
composed in the interval between the cap- 
ture of the city and the final catastrophe, 
when the city was burnt, and the Temple 
thrown into ruins, by Nebuzaradan, during 
which interval we know Jeremiah was in 
Jerusalem (Jer. xxxix. 14). The contents of 
the poems, he says, point clearly to the time 
when Jerusalem had been taken, and partly 


| laid waste by the: enemy, when many of the 








Jews had fled or been led into captivity, when 
the king and his princes were prisoners 
among the heathen (ii. 9; iv. 20), when the 
Temple was defiled and plundered -by the 
heathén (i. 10; ii. 6 ff, 20), and no. festivals 
were, observed in it (i. 4); but there are 
many indications that the city and the Temple 
were: still standing (see i. 2, 4, 16,-19;-ii. 
6 ff., 10 ff., 19 ff.; iv. 1, 5, 18; v. 11, 14), 
and that in the city frightful famine and want 
still prevailed (i. 11, 19 ff.; ii, 19, 20; iv. 
3—5, 9, 10), in consequence of the long 
siege ; all which go to show that the book 
was composed soon after the taking of the 
city (Einleitung ins A. T. s. 503). 

Bleek admits that ch. iii, in which the 
prophet pours forth lamentations over his 
own personal sufferings as well as over 
the calamities and sins of the nation, 
may have been written somewhat later 
than the others, but he urges that there is 
no clear evidence of this, and argues, on the 
other hand, that the utterance in ver. 51 
seems to point to the city as still standing, 
and that in ver. 52 the prophet seems to 
refer to the event mentioned Jer. xxxviii. 
18 ff. in a way that indicates it had recently 


happened; so that this also would appear | 


to have been written before the destruction 


of the city. 





The most marked peculiarity in the form 


of these elegies is that, with the exception of | 


the last, they are alphabetical. The first and 
second consist each of twenty-two verses of 
three lines each, except that in i. 7, and ii. 
19, we have verses with four lines, each verse 
beginning with a letter of the alphabet in 
order; in the third each line in the verse 
begins with the same letter, and hence in 
this chapter the twenty-two verses are so 
divided and numbered that the chapter is 
made to contain sixty-six in all; in the fourth 


ele there are again twenty-two verses, | 
g y ’ 


and each verse consists of two lines. In 
the last the alphabetical structure is relin- 
quished, though the number of ‘verses— 
twenty-two—is retained. - It is remarkable 
that in ii., iii, and iv. the /e verses come 


before those beginning with 47x, though, | 
in the order of the alphabet, Ain (¥) pre- | 
This cannot have been acci- | 
dental, but no ‘satisfactory explanation of it | 


cedes Pe (5). 


has been given. 


The poetry of the book is of a character | 
corresponding to the theme ; not passionate | 
or elevated, but plaintive and tender, with | 
only occasional bursts of violent emotion. |’ 
The book is full of imagery, and Lowth | 
remarks that “perhaps there is no other | 
poem in which, in so brief a space, such a | 


choice and illustrious variety of epithets and 
images is displayed.” The style, like that of 
Jeremiah, is somewhat tame; and there are 
frequent repetitions of the same thoughts. 


and images. But for pathos, tenderness, vivid | 


pictures of misery, and plaintive utterances 
of sorrow, these poems stand altogether 
unrivalled. 


In the synagogue this book is read on the 


gth of Ab, on which day the Jews keep the 
remembrance of the destruction of the first 
as well as of the second Temple. Itis a rule 
also with the Jews, when a death in the 
family circle has brought them into mourning, 
to read no other book than this and the Book 
of Job during the seven days that the period 
of mourning lasts. 
W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER, 
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New Marchmont Distributing Home, Belleville, Ontario, Canada, 


THE MACPHERSON EMIGRATION HOMES IN CANADA. 


By J. T. REID, AuTHOR oF ‘“‘ ART RAMBLES IN SHETLAND.” 


4 day had come when a hundred and 
forty boys from Miss Macpherson’s 
Home of Industry, Spitalfields, were to leave 
for Canada. One of the lobbies was crowded 
with boxes and cases of all dimensions, getting 
the last touch of rope and label ; in another 
were the boys, bustling about with their warm 
great-coats on, waiting for the last farewell 
from their friends. Some were absolutely 
friendless, not an earthly relation had they 
to care for them or say good-bye—all the 
more grateful was the thought of One above 
who, they now knew, loved them with a love 
beyond a brother’s. At one corner, an idiotic- 
looking father, besotted with drink, might be 
seen hugging his boy; at another, some poor 
widows, wasted from disease and struggle, 
casting the last look on the dear ones whom 
they felt they could not detain. At St. Pan- 
cras Station, there were hundreds to meet us, 
including many of the friends and workers 
connected with the mission, who came as if to 
whisper, “‘ My presence shall go with thee,” 
and other comforting texts. At Hampton, 
Miss Macpherson parted from her aged mother, 
receiving from her lips words of blessing and 





encouragement for her expedition beyond 
the sea. 

By early morning we reached Liverpool, all 
wide awake, and ready for the next stage of 
the journey. The omnibuses provided for 
carrying our lads to the ship were filled inside 
and out, and rolled along the streets amid 
many signs of wonderment on the part of 
early pedestrians passing to their work, as to 
what kind of cargo they contained. When we 
reached the dock, the boys were stowed away 
on board the Circassian, in a place amidships 
set apart for their accommodation. In the 
evening we sailed down the Mersey, and next 
day, after touching at Loch Foyle, bore away 
into the wide Atlantic. 

The voyage was pleasant, and the boys 
cheery and winning. Many a pleasant meet- 
ing we had, and great was their interest in 
the Word of God ; and often, after the morn- 
ing and evening Bible lesson, they would 
form into groups together, so eager were they 
to know more of the Saviour and his love. 
Many showed by their very looks how earnest 
they had become ; the Gospel hymns they 
had learned sounded sweetly from their lips, 
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and from some, earnest prayer would rise to 
God while the rest were asleep, At length 
we reached the Gulf of St. Lawrence, sighting 
large fields of ice, and encountering winds so 
sharp and piercing that portmanteaus were 
eagerly ransacked in search of furs and other 
wraps. Our ship sailed slowly towards the 
apparently impassable barrier of ice; and 
numerous ice-bound ships lay around. One 
of the ship’s officers mounted the foretop- 
mast, and by the aid of a powerful field-glass 
discovered a weak point in the circle of ice. 
By skilful guidance, the Cireassian crashed 
through the ice-chain, leaving to right and 
left of her course traces of the deep red colour 
of her sides. 

ded on our way. 


morency, which was then in full flood from 
the melted snow ing it from an area 
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They are more in the way of their | 


its aspect. A snowdrift finds a lodgment 
among the rocks below it. It is fixed by the 
frost, and each day the frozen spray adds to 
its height, till a cone of a hundred feet is 
formed, down which the Canadians delight 
to slide on flat wooden boards tastefully curved 
in front. Difficult though it may be for us to 
imagine the pleasure of rolling in the snow, 
the fact is that the dryness both of the atmo- 
sphere and of the snow makes it a delightful 
pastime of the hearty Canadian. 

We must pass over the preparations for 
landing, including a grand comprehensive 
scrubbing with soap and water administered 
to the little boys, over which Miss Macpherson 
might be seen presiding at a large tub, with 
sleeves tucked up above her elbows, At 
Point Levi, near Quebec, we exchanged our 
ship for the cars of the Grand Trunk Railway, 
generously provided for our party by the 
directors, The servants of this great line are 
required by their employers to abstain from 
the use of strong drink, and the refreshment 
rooms are conducted on strict temperance 
principles, securing to the travellers a greater 
freedom from the risk of accidents than on 
most of our lines at home. As we passed into 
unbroken forest, I beheld such pictures as 
Doré has given us in some of his works— 
tall pines relieved against the star-lit sky, and 
the twinkle of the stars reflected in quiet 
pools. The light of the morning revealed 
hundreds of trees, blasted, leafless, and branch- 





less, some rearing heavenwards their spectral 
forms, while others lay rotting on the ground, 
embedded in mosses as soft as sponge. On 
reaching Montreal, I was asked, with two 
other members of the party, to take twenty 
of the boys to Knowlton Distributing Home, 
which lies south-east from Montreal. While 
in that city the boys were entertained at St. 
George’s Home, a refuge for strangers main- 
tained by some Christian gentlemen. The 
whole hundred and forty had been expected 
and prepared for, and there was great dis- 
appointment when it was found that Miss 
Macpherson was not to be there. A kind 
lady invited our party to visit her at her villa 
in the suburbs; and the boys had a delight- 
ful forenoon, scrambling up the hill that over- 
looks Montreal. Another lady chose one of 
the boys for adoption, in lieu, so to speak, of 
her son, who had devoted himself to the 
Lord’s service in the foreign field. Just as 
we were about to start for Knowlton, a tele- 
gram announced that a little boy had taken 
scarlet and our only resource was to 
take our boys on to the Home at Marchmont, 
Believille.* 


When we arrived at Belleville an omnibus 
conveyed us through the town, over the iron 
bridge that spans the river Moira, which was 
then swollen and impetuous, conveying to- 
wards the lake hundreds of logs of various 
sizes, under the guidance of men placed at 
the various stations, each with long rods 
sharply spiked at the end. The burning of 
the old Marchmont Home in 1872 was a 
tragical affair, The house took fire in the 
middle of the night, and the flames spread so 
quickly that all had to run out for their lives, 
clad only in their night-dresses, the thermo- 
meter at 12° below zero; and one little 
boy of six, who was lifted out of bed with the 
others, lost his life by going into one of the 
rooms, where he must have been suffocated. 
Poor fellow, he had sung to Miss Billbrough, 
the night before, “I will sing for Jesus,” and 
the story of his life in the History-book is 
touchingly short and simple—“ Robert Gray, 
aged six, a happy little man who can say little 
or nothing about himself.” The old Home, 
in the hearts of the workers, is associated 
with many happy scenes. 





*I had ‘the pleasure afterwa: of visiting Knowlton. 
where, under the management of Miss Barber, I found a 
truly loving and genial spirit, the children taught to read and 
write, count and sing and knit, and the older ones to do some 
work. Judge Dunkin, who resides in the neighbourhood, told 
me that he had watched the work from the beginning, and 
counted it an equal blessing to the poor children rescue: 
from misery, and to the country which had got the benefit of 
their services. 
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** Still are its memories dear ; 
The maple shadows that around it lay 
Stirred b the breezes from the silver bay, 
Or bathed in moonlight clear. 


“ How fair were they ! 
Lovely when decked with earliest buds of spring, 
Loveliest when radiant autumn came to fling 
A glory on each spray. 


* Oh Home of praise and prayer. ! 
When glad, sweet voices raised the morning hymn. 
Pleaded for blessing in the twilight dim, 
Or thrilled the midnight air.” 

The Canadians were most kind in this 
time of need ; they opened their doors, sup- 
plied abundance of warm clothing, and 
poured in contributions, so that New March- 
mont was purchased and furnished with their 
money. 

New Marchmont is a beautiful Home. 
The little observatory on the roof commands 
a fine view of the surrounding country, and 





from it I loved to watch the glorious sunsets, 
and the marvellous colours that robed the 
scene ; but still more the Canadian thunder- 
storm, far beyond anything I ever witnessed 
at home. 

Marchmont boasts of an orchard and 
kitchen garden ; maintains also a favourite 
mission horse named “ Charlie,” a fine black 
retriever called “ Watch,” and a milk-cow. 

Marchmont is superintended very admir- 
ably by Miss Billbrough, a lady from England 
who came for three months, and has stayed 
for three years. When any children are to 
be had, farmers visit the Home daily in 
quest of them, and great pains are taken 
to entrust the boys only to those who will 
treat them well, and take them to church 
and Sunday-school. In June (1873), there 








River Settlement, 


was a great gathering of masters and children, 
when testimony in favour of the children’s 
character was borne by their masters, and 
some declared their intention to educate 
them for professions. It was a very happy 
gathering, and greatly cheered any friends 
who had been somewhat dejected, and were 
disposed to look on the darker side of the 
picture. 

The most westerly of Miss Macpherson’s 
Homes is at Galt, Ontario, about a hundred 
miles north of Niagara. I visited it in com- 
pany with Mr. Aitchison of the Glasgow 
Home, who had been paying visits to the 
children brought out the year before, and 
gave a very satisfactory account of their con- 
dition. The Home, which bears the sugges- 
tive name of Blair Athole, is situated a little 





out of town, and has a farm attached to it. 
In some of my sketching excursions from. this 
place, I had the company of a boy nick- 
named “ Punch,” full of quaint ways and 
sayings.. Hesaid to me, “The other boysdon’t 
like I, but I likes they ; Jesus tells me so— 
don’t he, sir?” His mother was dead and 
his father deserted him, ‘‘ but grandda loved 
I and gave Ia halfpenny.” He once caught 
a frog and made for it a home of leaves in 
the trunk of a tree, giving it a large toadstool 
to sit on! At Galt, we met some of the 
little fellows who had come out with our 
party, some already so changed that we 
hardly recognised them, They were engaged 
in an active campaign against the potato-bug, 
whole armies of which had arrived from the 
far west, and were everywhere doing great 
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damage to the crops. So numerous were 
they, they were gathered in pints. The 
children placed out from this Home were, as 
a tule, doing well ; most of the families in the 
district were Scotch, and a recent revival of 








Biair Athole Distributing Tfouse, Galt, Ontario. 
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religion which had been most marked and 
very extensive had opened many hearts and 
homes to receive the little ones. On all 
hands I heard of blessing received through 
this Home. Many of the Galt ladies give 
practical expression to their good-will ; they 
meet once a week at the Home, and spend 
the day mending stockings and patching 
torn garments. At Christmas time there is 
quite a run of sleighs to Blair Athole, freighted 
with presents, that the children may enjoy 
themselves, 

Many were the pleasant Bible readings we 
had here, enriched by Mr. Merry’s (Miss 
Macpherson’s brother-in-law) extensive know- 
ledge of Scripture. We went on Sunday 
evangelistic trips with George Clark, one of 
Miss Macpherson’s first Bible-class scholars, 
who is now studying at a Canadian Univer- 
sity for the mission field. Of the spirit of 
love that pervades the Home I cannot speak 
too strongly ; it fills the heart alike of the 
lady who presides over it, and the Christian 


| friends who lend their help. 





At Marchmont, Mr. Thom, the. visiting 
agent, invited ‘me to accompany him in‘one 
of his short tours of visitation, which I gladly 
agreed to do, having iong been’ anxious to 
see something of the every-day life of the 
settlers, and, by personal observation, to 
know how it is that the demand for children 
has come to be so great. On a charming 
afternoon, “ Charlie” was “ hitched” to the 
old buggy, and we moved toward the shore 
of Lake Ontario. October was but a few 
days old ; and we could not fail to be struck 
with the brightly-tinted maple-trees, so 
characteristic of Canada at this season, and 





the clear azure overhead, so beautifully 
reflected, with the picturesque lumber mills 
round Belville, from the calm waters of the 
Bay of Quinty. Houses of wood and houses 
of stone rose on either side, many of them 
containing children from the Home, of whom 
Mr. Thom duly informed me. As the night 


fell and the silvery moonbeam glanced on | 


the forest, a charming mystery seemed to be 
thrown over the weird woodland through 
which we drove; a spectral array of fire- 


charred tree-trunks rose here and there ; and | 
the ruddy glare of firelight issued from | 


smouldering tree roots without number. 


Our place of rest was the house where Sarah | 


H had been “ Charlie ” 





adopted. 


having been comfortably stabled, we sat | 
down to a tea furnished with that abundance | 


and variety of bread and preserved fruits 
(called ‘‘sauces”) for which Canadian hospi- 
tality is famous. Meanwhile the joy of 


Sarah effervesced freely, old times came up, | 


and question succeeded question about Miss 
Billbrough, and Miss Macpherson, and her 
old playmates at the Home. 
ness, Sarah had had a change of air lately, 


and had been on a visit to the family of a | 


solicitor, the brother of her foster-mother. 
With her rosy cheeks, she sat opposite us at 
table, a bright little picture, and it needed 
little penetration to see how much she was 
loved—being the only child in the family. 
She in her turn had her pets—a cat and a 
little dog of her own. it was refreshing to 
hear the remarks of her foster-mother, the 
plans she had formed for her good, and her 
earnest desire for the best blessings to de- 
scend on her. Had she been the child’s 
own mother, she could hardly have loved 
her hore. Sarah is a happy child, obedient 
and winning, bright as a sunbeam, comfort- 
ably clothed, and making good progress with 
her lessons. 

A fact or two about Canadian farmhouses. 
Home-made quilts cover the beds, and an 
additional store is laid up for winter use. 
Rag-carpets may be seen on the floors, made 
from old clothes cut into stripes and passed 
through the loom. Outside, large boards are 
exposed to the sun, covered with cut apples 
drying in the air, and tomatoes ripening. 
Yonder is a patch of Indian corn, the corn 
cut and drying in stooks, and the ground 
strewn with orange-coated pumpkins that 
have been sown among the corn. In the early 
patt of the season in the orchard-ground, 
there is sometimes a crop of short pease, 
followed by hay, so that as many as three 
harvests may be reaped in one summer. 


Owing to ill- | 
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Maggie, Sarah’s sister, lives at the next 
farmhouse. Not wishing to be adopted, she 
is in the service of the family. Maggie is a 
thoughtful lass, but lacks the sunshine of her 
younger sister. She liked her place, and was 
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liked by her employers. Her master worked 
hard on his farm, and was besides a leading 
School-Board man. 

Moving onwards in our route, we passed an 
Irish cabin, with two morsels of windows, 
where the aged tenant, dressed in solemn 
garb, was busy lifting her little store of pota- 
toes before the frost should become too keen. 
Then another log-house, covered with the 
silver-grey which nature’s pencil alone can 
give, standing against a park in deep purple 
shadow, relieved by a group of tall sunflowers 
sparkling in the sun. A little vale dammed 
up to collect the water of a streamlet, and 
form what the Canadians call a water privilege, 
showed how the work of the miller was carried 
on. Further up was a swamp, in which large 
trees were lying bereft of their bark, and de- 
caying fast, yet rendered beautiful by varied 
tints of grey and rich brown and purple. 
The leading feature for many miles was un- 
broken woodland, and where there were 
farms in a transition state, the fields were 
literally possessed by a ramification of roots, 
the great difficulty and trial of the Canadian 
farmer. When dragged out by the combined 


power of horse and lever, the roots are often | 


used for fences. 

We arrived at Farmer B——’s, and shared 
the noonday meal. In summer the Cana- 
dians make a long day, breakfast at six, dine 
at noon, and take tea at six. Tommy, the 
boy from the Home, was doing well, and the 
farmer’s wife was busy mending one of his 
garments, but not “‘his only pair.” Then we 
drove to a cottage where there were two sisters 
from the Home, Lilly and Emmy. Lilly 
went first, but.as she was getting no schooling 
she was taken back to Marchmont. By-and- 





| by the farmer’s wife came to say that her 
| husband was broken-hearted for want of the 
| child, and that she must have her back, 
otherwise he would go distracted. So back 
she went, her schooling duly provided for ; 
and when her sister had to be disposed of, 
he promised to find a place for her near his 
own, but when Emma came, she too won the 
old people’s hearts, and now they are bring- 
ing up both as their own children. Their 
early history was one of trial and misery— 
the change of circumstances is beyond de- 
scription. And it is interesting to know that 
the farm has been prospering wonderfully 
since it gave to these orphans their home. 
At our next house of call was a lad who 
had got into trouble in his former place. He 
had been required to. pay fifteen dollars, as 
the price of a pig which he had killed by over- 
driving. Mr. Thom made better terms for 
him, and told him to be sure to write to 
Marchmont before leaving a place again. It 
is one of the misfortunes of the scheme that 
some are weak enough to make arrangements 
for themselves—often bad enough bargains— 
instead of seeking the advice and help of 
| those who would gladly aid them. 
| One night we put up at the principal hotel 
| of a small town. It had a reading-room, but 
| neither papers nor readers ; a few were play- 
ing in the billiard-room, many loafers hung 
| about, and a few customers were at the bar. 
| I have heard much said about the prevalence 
| of drinking in Canada, and the ruin it entails ; 
| but very little of this kind came under my 
| notice.- In the houses where. I have been 
| during nine months’ residence, I have seldom 
seen wine or spirits offered, but I believe the 
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practice prevails most in saloons and billiard- 
rooms. 

Next day was one of drenching rain ; never- 
theless, we set out for Farmer H 's. We 
were told he was at the back farm, and hard 
work it was to drive our buggy over the rough 
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ground and between the stumps of trees, 
Much of the lot was still under wood—silver 
birch and oak, a thicket of bush, and tower- 
ing over all, the majestic outlines of stately 
pines. In the cultivated fields many skeletons 
of trees had been left standing, with their 
grotesque outlines relieved against the sky. 
The grass wore a dress of faded drab, en- 
livened by patches of bright green in marshy 
spots, or where a streamlet trickled down the 
hill. In exposed situations the frost had 
stripped the leaves, but many trees still dis- 
played tints that would exhaust the resources 
of the palette ; the oaks had a marl of dark 
purple, the maples showed orange, gold, and 
scarlet, while the firs retained their garb of 
deep green. We saw the lad from the Home, 
and made satisfactory arrangements. The 
weather cleared up, and we proceeded on our 
way. As we mounted the further side of a 
dark valley at sunset, we looked back ona 
most poetical landscape. The road wound 
up a steep hill amid solemn depths of pine- 
wood, a team slowly wending its way home- 
wards after the day’s toil; but that which gave 
its chief charm was the indescribable senti- 
ment—one of Nature’s moods keenly felt 
and often long remembered, like the play of 
emotion on a loved one’s face, 

We reach the farmhouse where our boy 
“Sandy” is placed. The wife receives us at 
once into full confidence, and proceeds to 
deal very plainly in regard to the lad, appeal- 
ing to himself for the truth of her representa- 
tions. Sandy is not all that he ought to be. 
His greatest sin is what she calls “ jawing,” 
and another is his frequenting the company 
of Roman Catholics. After tea, and reading 
the Bible, and some conversation over it, a 
treasured letter is brought out to be read to 
us. It is from a son in the far west to his 
mother, and tells how after a season of pro- 
tracted anxiety about salvation, he had ac- 
cepted Jesus as his Saviour. A few miles 
further on, we reached the house ef one who 
ee ee of the mission. 
The family undergone a great change. 
One of the a long way from home, 
on a visit to friends, had been impressed by 
the preaching of two Her 
family had been written to, to send for her, 
or she would go out of her mind. The father 
went, found her rejoicing in Jesus, and came 
to share her joy. The mother was bitterly 
opposed to all that savoured of revivalism, 
but at a meeting an arrow went to her heart, 
and as she read in her Bible, “ There is. no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus,” light entered her heart, and she was 





filled with joy. Her other daughters shared | 
the blessing, and now the dwelling is one of 
peculiar brightness and joy. They have three 
children from the Home trained with the 
utmost care. They now wish a fourth to adopt. 
Mrs... B ’s mother, at a stone’s-throw’s 
distance, has other tvo. In such homes, the 
children are privileged beyond expression. 
To describe all the homes we visited would 
be tedious. But let us not pass over that of 
Jane B , of which the accompanying is a 
sketch. Jane is doing well. Her mother had 
arrived in Canada a short time ago, and was 
now staying in a village two miles off. She | 
has two sons from Marchmont in places, | 
whom she hopes tevisit. At this home, where | 
we spent a pleasant evening, we found a 
gentleman who had been the editor of a 
leading newspaper in the States, and was | 
moreover a lover of art. Many a painting | 
did we discuss that night. He was much in- | 
terested in Jane, and gave a favourable | 
account of her character and progress. | 
At another place, the farmer was threshing | 
his corn. Ten horses turned round and round, | 
| 
| 











while the men sung, “ Paddle your own 
canoe,” and similar songs. Farmers help each 
other at such times, and come gladly, bring- 
ing their horses with them. It is a time of 
cheerfulness, but also of hard, hard work. 
Not a cloud or cloudlet broke the expanse of 
blue sky from horizon to horizon; a faint 
breathing of air caused the leaves to quiver ; 
the sun had full power, and Nature came 
forth to greet his rays. The grasshopper 
after days of silence chanted again his mono- 
tonous song, and leapt. sportively over the 
tall grasses, perching on my shoulder as I sat 
sketching, roaming over the drawing-paper, 
and looked into the colour-box. An army of 
beetles moved about, myriads of insects 
basked in the sunshine, and even the spider 





held a high day in his parlour, receiving not 
a few unfortunate guests. A new-ploughed 
field was gently tinted with a film of delicate 
green, the sproutings of shaken grain. The 
woods were golden, with occasional touches 
of crimson and nut brown, emerald, and the 
deeper green of the pine. A gentle haze rose 
from the earth and bathed the far distance in 
pearly tones of ultramarine and neutral grey. 


A few maple and birch trees were strongly | 
relieved against the purple fields, and there 


were tracks of unbroken woods; in some 


places, a fire had raged, leaving, like the masts | 
of a mighty fleet, tall bare poles, leafless, | 


branchless, dead. 
On our way back we drove through a scene 
of stern sublimity truly soul-stirring—a flooded 
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forest ; it stretched miles on miles all round, 
far as the eye could reach, the water filling 
the vast impenetrable pine and hemlock 
woods. The forest life was drowned, the 
monarchs stood sadly bending over the waste 
of waters, denuded of every adornment of 
leaf, fast tottering to decay; the melancholy 
winds wailed among the drear wood on the 
higher ground, woods that seemed to dread 
that the day of their own defeat was nigh. 
The clouds were heavy with rain, and cast 
deep shadows on the dark waters, and hun- 
dreds on hundreds of trees reared their 
tempest-tossed forms above water at all angles. 
Could we have witnessed this scene in a 
winter storm in the dim moonlight, it would 
have equalled in intensity the deep shades of 
dark Corruisk, in the Isle of Skye. 

In the course of the week we visited forty- 
one children. Thirty-two were doing well; 
in regard to six, either master or child had to 
be spoken with and advised ; two were look- 
ing after themselves, and one was doing badly. 
He has often been back at the Home, and 
all measures, loving and strict, have been 
used. He is a thorough loafer, and has set 
himself determinedly against steady work. 

The adoption cases were soul-cheering— 


an unmixed good. Could the friends of these 
little ones see them in their Canadian homes, 
witness their happiness, and know how 
lovingly they are treated, they would be con- 
strained to praise the Lord and help still 
more eagerly this work for Him. And could 
the enemies of emigration contrast the condi- 
tion of the majority of those children as Miss 
Macpherson and her co-workers found them 
in our great cities, with their state now, when 
they have been taken in or adopted by kind- 
hearted Canadians, we should hear less of 
the loss of bone and sinew in the country. 
We have confidence that a few years will 
reveal more fully the blessings these children 
have reaped through their emigration ’ to 
Canada. Almost all are receiving a good 
education, and are learning that it is sweet 
to earn the wages of honest toil. Doubtless 
some will rise to honourable positions in the 
country, and may publish to others the praise 
of Him, who put it into the hearts of his fol- 
lowers to seek and help them in their time 
of need. “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” ‘Whoso shall 


|receive one such little child in my name, 


receiveth me.” 





OUR SEASONS. 


I. 
[§ Summer when the roses bloom 
Their sweetest and most fair ; 
When eventide is hardly gloom, 
And insects throng the air ; 
When, midst the foliage-laden trees, 
With dawn the song-birds wake, 
To carol symphonies and glees 
From hedge-row, copse, and brake ; 
When flowers are gemmed with crystal dews, 
When skies like sapphires glow, 
When sunset fades in rainbow hues— 
Is this our summer? No! 


When hope is crowned, and health is high, 
And cares are few or none ; 

When fortune smiles, and friends are nigh, 
And love is sought and won ; 





When grief is but a passing guest, 
Regret a pensive name ; 
When still we tread with eager zest 
The chequered path to fame ; 
Though youth itself be passed away, 
Though past be manhood’s prime, 
And though the year be growing grey— 
Yet—this is Summer-time ! 


II, 


Is Autumn when the rich ripe fruit 
Hangs heavy on the bough; 

When summer choristers grow mute, 
And robin whistles now ; 

When woods their gayest vestments bear 
Of crimson, green, and gold ; 

When dead leaves flutter everywhere, 
To show the year grows old ; 
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When swaying corn is gathered in, 
When wild winds shrilly blow, 


When fields look bare, and grass grows thin— 


Is this our Autumn? No! 


When pleasant dreams begin to fade, 
And we awake to feel 

That life has less of sun than shade, 
And more of woe than weal ; 

When toils and troubles have been borne, 
And disappointment’s stings ; 

When we have learnt to doubt and mourn, 
And hope has tired her wings; 

When we look backward with a sigh, 
And memory brings a smart— 

It may be Summer in the sky, 
’Tis Autumn in the heart! 


III. 


Is Winter when the hoarse blast breathes 
Through leafless forest stems ; 

When frost with busy fingers wreathes 
Its sparkling diadems ; 

When bound in ice the torrent lies, 
When cold is sunlight’s ray, 

When streamers in the northern skies 
Like silver arrows play ; 

When tempests rage with might increased, 
And hills are veiled in snow ; 

When holly-berries deck the feast— 
Is this our Winter? No! 


When life no longer round our heart 
Its magic spells can weave ; 

When those we cherish most depart, 
And those we trust deceive ; 

When fairest promises are crushed, 
And pleasures disappear ; 

When voices one by one are hushed 
That best we loved to hear ; 





When lonely homes and hearts are ours, 
Though we be in our prime, 

And Spring embroider earth with flowers— 
Oh, this is Winter-time ! 


IV. 


Is Spring-time when the snowdrop bells 
Like pendant pearls are drooping ; 


| When on the bough the leaf-bud swells, 


And primrose stars are grouping ; 

When forth in sheltered nooks unseen 
The perfumed violet creeps, 

And shyly from her sheath of green 
The white May-lily peeps ; 

When golden cowslips dot the fields, 
And early blossoms blow ; 

When earth her richest verdure yields— 
Is this our Spring-time? No! 


When on life’s threshold, Hope appears 
Arrayed in raiment bright, 

And, smiling, pictures coming years 
In hues of rosy light ; 

When Sorrow yet has never spread 
Dark shadows on our track, 

Onward we look, and know no dread, 
No pain on looking back ; 

The future all a trusted dream ; 
All true our fellow-men— 

Oh, earth may wear a wintry gleam, 
But it is Spring-time then ! 


Oh, Christian faith! so blest, so grand ! 
To thee we gladly cling, 

Expectant of a better land 
Where it is always Spring ! 


H. E. HUNTER. 
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than 
three years 
this phase of 
life went on, 
whilst they 
were scatter- 
ed. During 
this time Da- 
vid’s_ pro- 
phecy had 
orbed into a 
fact, and 
Rose had 
found a 
Kentish 
squire, and 
was now the 
proud mo- 
ther of un- 
mistakably 
the most re- 
markable baby of that generation. Little 
Elsie and the younger son of a noble famiiy 
were evidently drawing together ; whilst Mary 
announced that she saw fate looming before 
herself in the form of furnished apartments, 
a cat, and a parrot. 

There had been one or two visits to the 
old home—not so many as David had fondly 
pictured; but they were down again now 
this early summer, he and Alec, living a 
bachelor life together for awhile, until, the 
London season being over, the girls and 
Aunt Elizabeth should join them, and later 
on, Rose and her husband and child. Alec 
had taken a better degree than his brother 
had dared to hope, and had just come down 
with one or two friends to recruit after their 
labours, and to keep David company. Plenty 
of his friends too would be coming and going 
during the autumn, but for the present he 
was mostly given to business, striving with 
all his might to make up to his tenants and 
property for the enforced absence which at 
times tried him greatly with the sense of 
luties unperformed. 

It was a hot hazy summer noon, and he 
was wading knee-deep down the little stream 
which separated his own and the next estate. 
Nor the last four or five hours he had 
been forgetting everything in the luxurious 
fascination of a morning’s fishing, washing 

IIT. nis. 





| out business calculations in the soft rush of 


the brown water, and cooling all perplexities 


of spirit in the green darkness of the over- 


hanging trees. His basket was not very 
heavy upon his shoulder, but that was no great 
regret. To come home with a full weight 
was as nothing to him compared with the 
actual enjoyment of the long lazy hours, not 
wasted, whatever some might say, but full of 
teaching to a receptive spirit. 

The banks were rather high hereabouts— 
all the pleasanter under that hot sky; but 
although they were not so steep but that he 
could have gone up them, hand over hand, 
in a minute or two, he preferred wading down 
to the little wooden bridge, which crossed 
the brook before it rippled out into the full 
stream, where he would strike the path which 
would take him home by the shrubberies and 
gardens, without going up on the high 
ground. 

“Hullo! what was that?” The straggling 
line, waving back in the faint breeze which 
came up from the river, had caught upon an 
overhanging branch, and pulled him up with 
the sudden check which strikes a man with a 
quick irritation, and then makes him laugh 
at his momentary anger. David turned 
round, and with some patience disentangled 
the line. Alec would have wrenched off the 
branch without a second thought, but David 
toiled laboriously and somewhat clumsily 
through his knots, after the manner of a man 
who finds himself involved in the meshes of a 
refractory skein of silk. As he turned again, 
his eye fell on the bar of shadow thrown on 
the glistening water by the narrow bridge ; 
there was a figure on it now. He looked 
quickly up, and his eyes met those of the 
bonniest face on which they had ever rested 
—round and well-formed, a brilliant com- 
plexion, softened by bright dark hair, and 
shaded by a large summer hat. He could 
not have told the colour of the eyes, whether 
they were grey or the deepest blue, but they 
were glancing down now with a quick light ; 
and the look of absorbed amused interest 
had so imprinted itself on the face, that it 
had not had time to die out until David, 
absorbed likewise in the contemplation of a 
very pleasant thing, suddenly became con- 
scious of the fact that he was staring full 
into a young lady’s face. The awakening was 
simultaneous ; she drew back from the rail 
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on which she was leaning, slightly returned | nature, free as the very air—though, perhaps, 
his involuntary bow, and walked off in the | somewhat young to be the receiver of such a 
opposite direction to his own. wealth of love, for she was but seventeen, 

Then that must be Miss Lauderdale, the | and he, though not yet twenty-five, was far 
only daughter of the newly-come neighbours, | older than his years. For is it not true that 
who had just succeeded to the next property | our lives are measured less by the changes of 
on the death of an aged uncle, who had lived | summer and winter, than by the intensity of 
on for many years in his old house, unbeloved | those lives? And David had lived keenly, 
and unvisited by any of his relations. A suffered deeply, and thought a good bit. 
father and mother, seven sons, and one! Nevertheless a spring-time seemed to come 
daughter, that was the catalogue which had | again into his life with his happy love, and it 
reached Carnruth, and this must be the'girl. | was a golden summer. 

David let her get away a little bit, and| It was getting into the autumn before they 
then, laying his hand on the plank, swung | were formally engaged, for Phemie’s quiet } 
himself up, shook the water off his long | ease covered a strange wild shyness, which 
dripping boots, and took a good look after | made her run away even from herewn happi- 
her. There was no haste in the easy grace- | ness, and David would net hurry her. 
ful figure, as she walked away, conscious| ‘hey said that the birds were wild and 
though she must have been that he would | strong on the wing that August ; and some- 
come up from the stream to have a look at | how her little wayward spirit always seemed 
her. David watched her till the thick white | to flit before David as the grouse-sprang ap 
dress was covered up in the shadows of the | from the purple heather, and ‘this heart 
beech-trees, which grew all along that range | would leap with a wild bound as he brought 
of the brook-side, and then turned round and | one down. He would laugh at himself 
strode quickly home. By ‘he afternoon he had | directly ; but still ever afterwardsthe grouse 
found out that it was time to be calling on | and Phemie fluttered together im company. 
the new neighbours ; they must surely be suffi- | All these mute prophecies were fulfilled, how- 





! 
| 
| 





ciently settled now to receive visitors. ever, for before the August days ran out 7 
And that was how it all began. Oh, the | David had won her. 
dreamy glories of that golden summer time!| The wedding could not be till next year. 
Tennyson says that | About the middle of September came an 
“ In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts | order which would send him on a special 
_— | appointment to Gibraltar for six months. 


He had had his share, probably a very fair | Would Phemie go with him? But there her 
one, of these light spring fancies, but had | parents stood firm. Going to Gibraltar was 
never for a moment believed himself to be | not then the trifle it is now. They would not 
seriously in love. He knew it now, and that | let her, their one daughter, go from them to 
it was love of the sort that such a man feels | the hurried marriage which alone could take 
if he ever truly loves at all—deep, passionate, | her out in time, and then to a foreign coun- 
pervading—no spring-love, but full of the | try, and David himself acknowledged that it 
fiery absorbing heats of summer, grasping | was best. 
its object with a tenacity of the entire being,| They all came up to London to be with 
almost terrible in its desperate unyielding ab- | him during his preparations, and when, to- 
sorption—the first and only true love, for after | wards the end of October, he was finally off, 
one such no second could be possible. That | the Lauderdales stayed on in town for the 
one love lost or unfortunate, some men winter, 
might take a companion for their home and | _ “Six months !” said David, as he held her 
lite; but David Carnegie could never deal | close upon the strong heart that would have 
so by any woman. To marry her with | dared a thousand deaths forher. “Six months, 
anything short of the profoundest love would | Phemie. Keep up a good heart. God bless 
have seemed to him a wrong which he was | you.” 
incapable of offering. It was suchalove as} And so he went down “to the under 
people say makes or mars a man, according | world,” carrying ever with him the sweet 
as it is happy or unhappy; but yet out of | bright face that was his very life. 
the eater there sometimes has come forth | 
meat, and out of the strong sweetness. 

Thus it was that he took that little bonnie| The six slow months slipped away, and 
fresh woman to his very heart. And she was | then came three more. It was a bitter dis- 


not unworthy of him—a sweet tender bright | appointment when that order reached him, but 
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with him it was always “ duty first.” He 
wrote long cheering letters home, and as the 


He was in London at last, the dear old 
streets where he had walked about with 
hot days crept past buoyed himself up with | Phemie, and somewhere amongst which was 
the hope which, though long deferred, was as | the house where he had last seen her. He 
strong and fresh as ever. Every rent and | reported himself, heard that he should pro- 
seam and corner of the Rock, every angle of | bably get his leave next week, and then drove 
the glaring houses, every wave of the blue | to his club. 

Mediterranean, every glimmering misty line; The porter put several letters into his 
of the far-away coast of Africa, were to him | hand, hers among them. ‘That was all right. 
filled only with her image for whom he lived. | But before he could break the seal friends 

It was certainly a trial that Phemie had no | had seen and greeted him, and it was some 
power in the line of letters. Old-fashioned | time before he could with any courtesy tum 
people tell us that nowadays we don’t even | aside into a window. 


know what a letter is. Now that we scramble | The sheet lay open in his hand. Ah! 
off our half dozen in.an hour—still worse, now | Phemie had written a real letter now. 

that we have fallen to the depth of postage 

cards—we have lost the very conception “David, David, don’t come home. You 
of anything like the carefully-written, well- | must not come. I can’t see you. Oh! I am 


the most unhappy girl in the world, but that’s 


expressed, closely-filled sheets which were well 
Don’t 


worth the shilling they cost. That is as it | the only thing you can do for me. 
may be. But to Phemie, who could have! come. Never see me again.” 

dashed off a charming little note on half a 
sheet of note-paper, there was something over-| Noname. That was all. ; 
whelming in those large thin sheets. Perhaps| “I beg your pardon? No, the Rock is 
she had suffered grievous things in her child- | only something above fourteen hundred feet.” 
hood ; but at all events, the moment she sat! He turned round again, and looked at a 
down before the expanse of paper, all the | horse that was being slowly led up and down 
freshness and sparkle seemed to die out of; Pall Mall. Yes, he saw it, looked at it, added 
her. Writing became a business calling for | up its good points, studied the groom’s livery 
much thought and laborious execution, and | and horse, knew that they belonged to one 














| had not been so uncertain, they would have 


her letters, though well expressed, and by no | of the men who were chatting at his elbow. 


means devoid of interest, were not Phemie. 
Her lover knew her well enough to under- 
stand this, and was patient ; but he sighed for | 
home, and the sight of the sunny face, and | 
the touch of the little grasping hands. 

The order came at last, and midway in July | 
he was free and dashing over the green waves, | 
through the long summer days and the short | 
pleasant nights, to his home and love. 

They were all in Scotland again now, and 
had been for some little time. If his return 


come to town to welcome him, but things had 
hung on so long that it was David’s own wish 
that they should go home. Probably the 
letter which took the glad news of his coming 
would only just have given time for the send- 
ing of the letter for which he had told Phemie 
he should look in London. 

“Send me one word of welcome, love,” he 
had written, and then a great many little 
tender things which some people would call | 
foolish. I call them sacred. Then he told | 
her that it would probably be some days | 
before he should get his leave, but at the | 
worst it could not be long before they were 
together again. “The moment I am free I | 
shall start north.” | 





‘“* Never come back again.” 

This was his welcome home. 

“ Off so soon, Carnegie ?” said a friend, as 
he turned round quietly to leave the room. 

“Yes, I find I have business.” 

He flung himself into his cab, told the man 
where to drive, and fast. Before long per- 
sonal friendship had done for him what he 
had hardly dared tohope. ‘“ Urgent private 
affairs” won him an immediate leave for 
eight-and-forty hours, before the expiration of 
which he pledged himself to return. The 
white face and stunned manner spoke for the 
urgency of his business, though not a word was 
uttered which told more than that it was neces- 
sary for him to go to Scotland immediately. 

There were some hours before the night 
mail left. He got out into St. James’s Park, 
and walked up and down, struggling to 
measure the blow which had fallen upon 
him. He read her letter again, weighing and 
re-weighing every word, tossed about on floods 
of hope or despair, till at last he came to be- 
lieve that, if he were not himself dreaming, 
she must be the victim of some wild miser- 
able delusion, which would melt away like an 
ugly dream the moment her head lay once 
more upon his breast. 
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By the time he found himself in the train 
he was so exhausted that, almost as soon as 
he threw himself into his corner, he was in a 
dead sleep, which lasted on for some hours. 
There was another evil time when the cold 
grave dawn came staring blankly in upon 
him, but a star hung in the grey east, and 
David looked at it with a clinging look till 
its hopefulness infused itself into him ; and 
after he had had his breakfast at Carlisle he 
felt himself again. 

In those days he could not do the whole 
journey by train, but must drive some twenty 
miles or so. He hired a trap and a good 
fast-stepping horse which he had often driven 
before, and which took him to Longkeith 
before the afternoon was far gone. He would 
get about two hours there, and then set off 
again on his four-hundred-miles journey to 
town. - 

He pulled up at some distance from the 
bridge which led over to the house, bidding 
the lad, who fortunately did not know him, 
to put up at a little inn which they had 
passed a quarter of a mile back, and to be 
ready again in two hours. He crossed the 
rivér, thankful that the thick knot of trees 
at the further end hid him from the house, 
and then dropping down the steep bank at 
the other side, he pushed his way through the 
bushes to a narrow path leading among the 
shrubberies to the little lawn upon which the 
low windows of Phemie’s sitting-room opened. 
How often he had come round that way, his 
heart rushing before him to the waiting wel- 
come! How often had he pictured himself 
there in sleeping and waking dreams, till now 
it seemed as though these last four-and- 
twenty hours were only a shadowy vision, 
and this was the glad home-coming at last. 

The footsteps were deadened by the grass, 
and he stood beside the open window, and 
looked in at the dear face before she knew 
that he was there. 

She was sitting in a low chair, with a book 
before her—not reading, turned away from 
the sunshine and flowers she so dearly loved, 
her hands falling listlessly, the one in her lap, 
the other by her side. He could not see the 
full face, but enough to know that there was 
an expression of hopelessness upon it, and in 
every fibre of the attitude, which smote him 
to the heart. 

A little movement, and then she saw him, 
and started up with a great cry, motioning 
him away as she turned tothe door. He 
stepped quickly round, and stood there. If 
she would escape thus, it must be through 
his strong arms. ‘They stood thus for a 








minute or two, face to face, all the smothered 
passion of nine long months gathered into 
the gaze of love which fastened itself upon 
her hopeless face. ‘Then she turned shudder- 
ing away, and dropped into the sheltering 
corner of the large old-fashioned sofa, burying 
head and hands in its yielding cushions. 

David came to her as she sat thus, and 
knelt down beside her, inexpressible tender- 
ness and love in every look and word, but he 
did not touch her. 

“ Phemie,” he said very gently, “tell me 
what this means.” 

Only a long shuddering tearless sob. 

“ Phemie, did you mean what you wrote 
to me ?” 

“Ves. O David,” and she threw back 
her head for a moment, “I wish I were 
dead.” 

“What is it? Phemie, love, wife, haven’t 
I loved you enough ?” 

** Oh yes, too well, too well.” 

The head sank down again. 

David rose, and went once or twice up 
and down the room. Then he came back 
again, and stood before her. 

“ Phemie, this is killing me. Can’t you 
speak to me? I must know.” Then his 
voice quailed. “Have you left off loving 
me ?” 

Not a word. 

The question was repeated three or four 
times before she sprang to her feet, and cried 
wildly— 

“Kill me, David. Oh, I can’t help it! 
Why was I ever born ?” 

“Then, Phemie, you never loved me ?” 

*T thought I did.” 

“And you have found out your mistake 
now ?” 

Again he waited long, long minutes. Then 
asked it again. 

“You have found you were mistaken? 
You don’t love me?” 

** Not best.” 

And those two half-uttered words rang the 
death-knell of all David Carnegie’s earthly 
hopes. He did not upbraid her, or use 
theatrical gestures, or curse his fate; only 
turned away to the window, whilst she 
cowered into her sofa again. It might have 
been a long or a short time before either of 
them spoke. Then he went back to her. 

“You love some one better, Phemie ?” 

*“O David, I didn’t know it. I couldn't 
help it. He couldn’t help it—we neither cf 
us knew till it was done.” 

“ Who is it?” 

She only shook her head. 
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“Who is it?” Sternly this time, in a voice 
such as she had never heard from him. She 
looked up. The misery of her face touched 
him ; even in his own extremest agony he 
could not forget to feel for her. 

“‘T can’t press it, Phemie, but I think you 
owe it to me.” 

“You will never, never, never forgive 
him.” 

Then a sudden light, the horror of a great 
blinding glaring light, struck in upon him. 

“ Alec!” 

She told him all then, with streaming eyes 
and sad drooping face. How the very fer- 
vour of his love had sometimes half-frightened 
her, and yet how dearly she had loved him. 
How when he was gone she had pined and 
longed for him, and then how Alec, just 
entering on his London life, had been made 
welcome as a brother at her home, and the two 
inexperienced unthinking hearts had grown 
together until to their own horror they had 
found out that each was to the other the one 
love of life whom nothing but death could 
part. Yes, they both knew it. Alec knew 
she loved him, she knew that Alec loved her. 
Engaged? Oh, no! Never, never. How 
could they be when she was engaged to him? 

David was sitting on a chair opposite to 
her—the true honest man and woman speak- 
ing almost as quietly as though they were 
settling a matter of business. He took hold 
of both her hands now, the first time he had 
touched her. 

“ Phemie, I believed that God gave you to 
me. I give you back again. You are mine 
no longer. You are free. You must tell 
Alec so.” 

“ We can never——” 

She stopped. She could not say it to him. 

“ Yes, you will marry some day. You will 
be able to forget this suffering some day. If 
God has joined you to each other by love, 
you have no more right to keep yourselves 
apart than any one else has to do it, unless 
duty came in the way, and your duty is to 
Alec now. You will think so one day.— 
Where is Alec ?” after a pause. 

“T don’t know. I think in town.” 

“J shall send him word to come to you 
here. He will comfort and help you. And 
now I must go. 
you've told me. It was the only thing. You 
have saved us both from far worse than even 
this. You've not killed my faith in you. 
Thank God that you’re honest still.” 

“I can’t bear it, David. Don’t say that.” 

He rose then. 

How was he to say that last good-bye, 


Phemie, thank you that | 
| but before three o’clock next day he had 





bitterer than the bitterest farewell of death? 
For one moment the pent-up passion burst 
out, and he caught her in his arms, and the 
tall head bent over her. Then he let her go. | 

“No, you are not mine. I may not touch 
you. Good-bye, Phemie. God bless you, 
for ever.” 


VI. 


Some time later he found himself walking 
along the high road. Where was he going ? 
He took out his watch and looked at the 
time. Twenty-five minutes to four, less than 
an hour since he had driven along that road, 
and looked at that great block of pink heather 
on the hillside. No, the watch had not 
stopped ; it was still ticking on as cheerily as 
though in that hour his whole heaven had 
not been darkened. 

He stood still, and tried to collect himself, 
and then he found that he was going the 
wrong way; he had certainly got beyond 
the little inn where his horse was waiting. 
He went back, and told the man that he 
should walk on, and when the time was up 
he could follow. It was a straight enough 
road, and he went steadily along till the dog- 
cart overtook him, for a nameless dread kept 
him from sitting down or wandering off into 
the fragrant pine-woods which he passed here 
and there. When they reached the hotel the 
waiter asked what he would have for dinner, 
and he had something which was suggested, 
and in due. time found himself, to his un- 
speakable relief, safely in the train. He 
knew that if he only stayed still there, he 
could do no harm to himself or other people, 
and must get back to London in time. 
That promise to return within the forty- 
eight hours stood up before him a monster 
of gigantic size, the only thing left in his 
blank life, and therefore assuming enormous 
proportions. Ever since leaving Longkeith, 
which might have been to-day, or yesterday, 
or last summer, he had been haunted by a 
vague fear that he should do something or go 
somewhere which would result in his finding 
that he had failed to keep his word. But 
now he felt sure that he was really in the 
train, and that he should be in town pre- 
sently. 

The long hours were one horrible dream ; 


redeemed his pledge, and was saying in 
answer to remarks about his worn look, that 
a couple of nights’ travelling knocked one up 
rather, but he should be all right soon. 
When he found himself alone at night he 
sat down and wrote to his brother—no lengthy 
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weighing of words and measuring of expres- 
sions—just the simple utterance of what he 
had to say. 


“My DEAR ALEC, 

“T went down and saw Phemie for an 
hour yesterday. She told me all, and is per- 
fectly free. I told her that I should send 
you word to go down to her. I hope you 
may be able to do so soon, for I am sure 
she needs you greatly. You will not think it 
unkind of me that I can’t see you yet. Pro- 
bably I shall get my leave in a few days, 
and shall go away somewhere into the 
country for awhile, and then we can try and 
arrange for your future. When I know where 
to go, I shall send my address to the club, in 
case anything should be wanted. I shall not 
come to Scotland without letting you know 
first. I think the sooner you see Mr. 
Lauderdale the better. I depend upon you 
that he shall understand how perfectly free 
Phemie is. If necessary, I could write it. 

“Your loving brother, 
“David CARNEGIE.” 


Then he went to bed. 
He never remembered afterwards how these 
next few days passed. The merciful insensi- 


bility which follows a sharp blow kept him in | 


his senses. He went about his ordinary life, 
attended to his professional work, walked and 





talked, rode and dined with other men as at | 


any other time, feeling through it all as 
though some one else were doing these 
familiar things, whilst his real self lay crushed 
and dumb within. 

He almost wished that this monotonous 
round could go on for ever, and that his 
leave might never come. What was he to 
do with it when it came? 
had some one to say “Go here,” or “Go 
there,” and the habit of obedience to hold his 
broken vessel in something like a steady 
course. But then! He had heard a man 


Now at least he | 





tell of how, when he had lost an arm, he had | 
first known that he was wounded, by seeing | 
it hanging at his side, and then presently the | 


suspended consciousness had returned, and 
brought with it sharp agonies of pain. He 
knew that his pain would come to him in the 
same way in a few days, just at the time 
probably when he would become his own 
master. 

Then before the leave came, that strange 
influence which seems ever to be drawing 
our race westward laid hold on him. They 
say that a wounded thing creeps away from 
its fellows to suffer and perhaps die alone. 





He would like to get away too. Scotland 
was closed to him now, even in thought ; he 
would go to the pleasant West. 

Then he bethought him of what an ac- 
quaintance had once told him of a wonderful 
love, severed by an early death, which had 
bound two men together. He could not 
know then, as we to whom “ In Memoriam” 
has been given now know, all the secrets of 
that love, but what he did know had touched 
him very deeply. Ah! “ passing the love of 
women,” his old royal namesake had said of 
such another love as that! He would go 
and see the grave that had shut in so many 
hopes, and such tender love. Perhaps there, 
away from every place and thing he had ever 
known or seen, he might wake out of this 
awful night-mare and find his lost self again. 
Ah, never, never, never! A better, stronger, 
nobler self may arise from the ashes of the 
dead one, but our slain youth never comes 
back again. 

However he went. 

The Great Western took him down to 
Bristol, and he spent one night in the strange 
old city. The next morning he shouldered 
his knapsack, and started on his ten or twelve 
miles’ walk, leaving his portmanteau to follow 
when he should have found his quarters. 

In and out among the narrow winding 
streets, their ancient houses bending forward 
towards each other ; through newer suburbs, 
and then out into the rich Somersetshire 
country, among wide reaches of flat luxuriant 
grass, intersected by the frequent water-chan- 
nels.; through air scented by the warm breath 
of the laden apple-trees bowed under their 
autumn loads. Great heaps of ruddy fruit 
were piled up in the grass at their feet, for 
the crop was so plentiful that year as to make 
it hardly worth any one’s while to gather 
it up. 

Then later in the afternoon his desultory 
walk, sometimes slow, sometimes fast, brought 
him out upon the bare rounded hills, covered 
with soft grass cropped short by the grazing 
sheep, where the town of Clevedon now 
stands. Then there was nothing but a few 


| fishermen’s cottages to be seen as he came 


out above the glowing sea, with Flat Holmes 
sleeping like a golden fieece upon its rosy 
light, and the sweet Welsh coast melting 
away into an unknown distance. 

He liked the look of the place, knew it 
would suit him, and went slowly on, up and 


down among the breezy hills, till he got. 


round by the old church, and somewhere 
thereabouts he saw a pleasant farm-house 
which he thought would suit his purpose. 
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He went up through the gay summer garden, | like way, though not without some difficulty, 


and knocked at the half-opened door. <A 
pleasant-faced, middle-aged woman came 
round and looked at him with some surprise. 
There were not many visitors then in that 
quiet village. 


| fear that no stretch of conscience could ab- 


| David settled the question of payment. Mrs. 
| Warne would “ do for him” in every particu- 


lar, and was only disturbed by a haunting 


solve her for the acceptance of so large a 


David Carnegie never had any mysteries | sum as he seemed to consider the only fitting 


about him, least of all in this sorest crisis of 
his life when, if ever, any man who is not 
eaten up with self-consciousness, would be 
real. He said simply what he came for. 

“T want to be alone foratime. Do you 
think you could be good enough to give me 
a lodging for a week or two, or direct me to 
one?” 

The good woman looked at him with added 
wonder.. However, touclred with the uncom- 
plaining. sorrow of the young face, she had 
him in,.and'set him in the old-fashioned arm- 
chair, whilst she went forth inte the garden 
to consult her husband. ‘Theyrcame in to- 
gether presently, and them David gawe his, 
name, and again told what: he wanted. 

“Just a place wine I. may be quiet and 
alone for a bit.” 

The farmer andiliis:wife had never in their 
lives; taken in a Idger, but no heart could 
withstand that appeal. Still they didn’t think. 
a gentleman couldimake himself comfortable 
there; their livingywas:not the sort that gen- 
tlefolk were agcustomed to. 

“ Anything: that. does fer yow will do for 
me,” said Dawidisirortly. “ T ama:soliier:” 

But them the only bedroom they could 
offer him, why:it was so low, tley scarcely 
thought the: gentleman could get .imtm it; and 
as. to the bed! Mrs: Warne surveyediall! that 
length of limb, and) sliaok her head. Dawidi 
said he would g@ up and measure, if she 
would! allow lim, and’ they went up the 
old: @akken stairs. Certainly he needed to 
stoap-at the di » hut? ence within, even 
the heavy beams just cleared his head, and 
by a little management, the bed could also 
be fitted to his size. He liked the room. 
It was long enough for a good walk, lighted 
down one side by three wide low windows 
looking out on the solemn churchyard and the 
surging sea; and moreover, as he found to 
his satisfaction, it was only over the store- 
rooms. He knew enough of the nature of 
his trouble to be satisfied that but for some 
such fortunate accident as this the nightly 
walks, only one of which had nearly dis- 
tracted his unfortunate neighbours in the 
Bristol Hotel, would probably be frequent 
enough to make him no welcome visitor in 
that quiet. orderly farmhouse. 

They went down again, and. in.a business- 


| remuneration for her services. Then whilst 
| he arranged with the farmer about sending 
| for his things, she spread the table, and then 
| bustled away to air her spotless sweet-smelling 
naperies, and freshen up the pleasant parlour 
which was set aside for her guest. 

Almost the whole evening David was out 
of doors. He was disappointed to find that 
the grave he had come to see was not out 
under the open sky; but he got the key of 
the church, and stood for a long time looking 
at the marble tablet on the transept wall—all 
the eutward sign, then, of that. mighty. grief 
and mightier love. Then he went out: among 
the grawes towards: the sea, and found a 
hollow im the hillside, where: he: lay: all that 
evening, and many and many an hour after- 
wards, listening to the thud.and msh of the 
wayes far down below; and watching the 
great stars:creep upinto the:sky. Hie: neither 
thought ner felt mucl» them; only knew: that 
the hand. of sorrow was. om Kimy,and: waited 
for what it might bring, 

In this dream. he passedi the-firsmweek or 
so, generally taking long walks: intp tlie 
country or along, the shone dunng. the: day, 
and coming: back tired eneugh to: cheat: the 
miseny that: used to lie in. wait for himcim his 
London niglits, and seize upon humm with a 
duili hard: wringing of his: heart whicl would 
keep him pacing to and! fro till the dreary 
rdawm came and looked at tim. Hie began 
to long:mew for this unnatural insensibility to 
go—the sort of feeling, I suppose, that makes:a 
woman long for a good cry, anything to: break 
the monotony of a tearless sorrow. 

At last it came. 

They told him one morning, as he stood 
in the sunny kitchen inquiring about the 
country, of the Combes, great fissures rent in 
the heart of the range of hills which bounded 
the landward view ; and he said he would go 
there to-day. Mrs, Warne was packing into 
his knapsack the daily supply which she 
perseveringly provided, despite the frequent 
disappointment of finding that he had for- 
gotten all about his lunch, and would bring 
it home untouched. Still other days he would 
remember it, and. bring back an empty knap- 
sack ; so she gave him some good advice on 
the subject, and then stood long at the door 
watching the tall figure down the fields. 
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It was a long walk, perhaps ten site. or 
so, to the entrance of the Combe; but he 
liked it, and liked still better the wide pine- 
wood in which he at last found himself. 
There he sat for some time, happily for Mrs. 
Warne’s peace of mind remembering his 
lunch, and then got up and strolled about 
among the slender pillars of this house of 
God not made with hands. 

Presently something blue lying on the | 
mossy turf against a cluster of the grey stones | 
which were scattered about caught his eye. 
He went up and looked at it. Only a little | 





this last happy year, knew the worth of all | 


he had lost, knew the measure of the love he 
had lavished, knew that the keenest sting of 
all was that it was his own brother between 
whom and himself this awful thing had risen 
up. He threw himself down on the ground, 
crushed under the great agony of his spirit ; 
sometimes walking up and down in his 
anguish, sometimes crying like a little child 
for his mother. One cannot look at such 
sorrow. 

All through the afternoon the strong man 





fought with his pain, at times beaten down 


empty egg-shell, dashed jon and broken nl 
the spring winds, and swept up into the| 
corner, where it had lain till now. But it un-| 
locked all the fountains of his heart. Another 
life marred and broken like his own—the 
curse going through and through all creation. 
That tiny defaced thing had been watched 
and croodled over by a little warm living 
beating heart ; and there it was, and here he) 
was. 

All the stony unnatural bonds were loosened | 
then, the dream was broken. He knew his| 
sorrow, saw it all clearly, saw as in a vision 


| 
| 
i, | 





and crushed under its blows, and at others 
rising again with the fierce determination to 
“suffer and be strong.” And then when the 
cool of the day came, the voice of the Lord 
God spoke to him. In the tumult of his 
spirit all the great problems which haunt and 
perplex our race had surged up. The door 
of his own individual sorrow had opened out 
to the view of the sorrows, and sins, and 
burdens of a whole creation groaning and 
travailing in pain together. And then came 
doubts of the end and aim of it all, of the 
reality of a future life; of the love, the 
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government, the very existence of God. In 
a certain way, many of these questions were 
familiar enough to him. He had read and 
thought a good deal. But it is one thing to 
speculate comfortably in one’s arm-chair, and 
lay one’s spectral enemies with spells of 
another man’s fashioning, and another thing 
to have the very foundation of one’s soul laid 
bare by a scathing flash, and have to grope 
amidst the scorched desolation for a shield 
of faith which we have never possessed. He 
had gone among his fellow-men as almost a 
religious man; he knew that his whole life 
had been scrupulously upright and honour- 
able; he had never had any anxieties or 
questionings about himself. But now there 
came to him a mighty wind, an earthquake, 
and a fire, and when he looked, the Lord 
was in none of these. It was a perfect blank. 
He knew not God. 

How was this ? 

In the cool of the evening the still small 
voice of the Lord came to him—very gently. 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” 

Thus it came to him. 

As he sat there that afternoon in the hush 
after the battle, David Carnegie, seeing God, 
saw for the first time that he was a sinner, 
dyed through and through with stains, unfit 
to bear God’s searching eye, unmeet for his 
fellowship, deserving to be shut out from his 
presence for ever. He had nothing to say 
against it. It seemed as though he were too 
exhausted to struggle ; and besides, whatever 
men may say, when God speaks thus, we must 
hear. 

He got up at last, and walked sorrowfully 
homewards in the fading sunlight and the 
flooding moonlight. He could thank God 
that he was awake again—all the stunned 
unreality gone. But he was worn out with 
the day’s struggle, and utterly depressed 
by this new trouble which had risen before 
him. He wanted now to get back to his 
mother’s little old Bible with its worn silver 
clasps and corners. He knew that there 
were marks there which might guide him in 
his ignorance. He always carried this last 
gift about with him for her sake. It was 
among his things now, and when he got in, 
and up to his room, his first work was to 
take it out and sit down to it as he had never 
sat down to it before. He had another Bible 
of his own in which he read a chapter most 
days when he was not too busy, always with 
respect, sometimes with considerable interest ; 
but he had never gone to it as a starving man 





to bread, a sick man to a physician, a hunted 
man to a refuge. 

Thus he went to-night, and many a night 
and day afterwards. 

That was a very real time in his life, the 
most solemn period through which he had ever 
passed. Outwardly, his days were very quiet. 
Sometimes he would take to his walking 
again, and got to know all the choice nooks 
within twelve or fifteen miles. Then there 
were long days in the Combes, most of all 
in Goblin Combe, where he would make his 
way higher up than he had gone that first 
day into the wilder and more precipitous 
parts, and would climb the tall cliff, and sit 
for hours in the pleasant sunshine, watching 
the hawks poising themselves in the hot 
quivering air, and turning again and again 
to his mother’s Bible, which now went with 
him everywhere. 

In one of these days he read with pas- 
sionate eagerness through the Book of Job, 
seeking impatiently, and with an almost 
personal interest, for ‘‘ the end of the Lord.” 
He found himself in these sore lamentations, 
these desolate cries and bitter pleadings. 

“Thou hast taken me up, and cast me 
down. Behold, He taketh away, and who 
can hinder Him? Who will say unto Him, 
What doest Thou?” “He hath broken me 
asunder ; He hath also taken me by my neck 
and shaken me to pieces, and set me up for 
His mark. His archers compass me round 
about ; He cleaveth my reins asunder, and 
doth not spare ; He breaketh me with breach 
upon breach; He runneth upon me like a 
giant.” ‘Thy hands have made me and 
fashioned me together round about; yet 
Thou dost destroy me.” “Wilt Thou break 
a leaf driven to and fro? and wilt Thou 
pursue the dry stubble ?” 

And then, “Thou writest bitter things 
against me, and makest me to possess the 
iniquities of my youth.” “ How then shall 
man be just with God?” ‘O that I knew 
where I might find Him!” 

But still as yet he found Him not. 

Then sometimes after these walking days, 
he would get one of the fishing-boats and go 
out on the water, at times pulling hard or 
working the sails, at others, lying through all 
the hot day in the bottom of the boat, drift- 
ing out towards the great fathomless ocean. 

More than once they went over to the 
Welsh coast, and saw “the babbling Wye ;” 
but he met tourists there—honeymoon couples 
—and came over again gladly to his farm- 
house among the Somersetshire downs. 

Thus he made friends with the fishermen, 
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and gradually began to go into their houses, 
or sit on the shore with them of an evening, 
listening to their yarns and poking holes in the 
shingle, and all the while looking out to the 
far-away horizon where the sun dipped down 
in a sheet of flame, and then the darkness 
fell, and the lights on Flat Holmes and Steep 
Holmes came twinkling out. These human 
interests had something to do with the cure 
that was slowly working in him. His warm 
sympathy and ready purse brought him some 
very pure joys ; and among those fishermen’s 
cottages he found some into which the Guest 
had come who was once familiarly known 
among the fishermen’s houses round another 
sea. There were some of the heirs of the 
kingdom, rich in faith, whose talk he liked 
to hear. Much that they said was a mystery 
to him, but still he thought it helped him, 
and sometimes the calm that came upon him 
afterwards made him feel that in being in 
their company he had also been in that of 
the Lord who abode with them. 

At first the little children at the farm-house 
had sorely tried him; the fair round faces and 
baby voices stabbed him with a sense of the 
fatherhood which he would never know, and 
he uSed to pass them by quickly. But after 
awhile, especially after that first day in Goblin 
Combe, his heart had thawed enough to bear 
them, and gradually he got to love the little 
trusting things, and was happier for his love. 

Thus he wore through the first three or 
four weeks of his sore heart-sickness. 

It must not be supposed that through all 
this time his thoughts were only about him- 
self and his own great sorrow. He went 
through all Phemie’s suffering with her— 
through Alec’s too; and at intervals, as he 
could bear it, took up the question of ways 
and means for their marriage. He had watched 
over and provided for his brother all their life, 
and now must needs do the same, even as 
though this had been some other love which 
had left his own untouched. But whenever 
it came to the hard question of actual money 
calculations, to the very putting down of 
figures, his whole soul would recoil with a 
deadly sickness ; and again and again he had 
to leave it alone. Still he had got on a little 
with the matter. Alec had nothing but the 
allowance which he made him—sufficient for 
a bachelor, but simply ridiculous as a provi- 
sion for a married man; his profession was 
not one which, in its earlier stages, would 
result in much wealth, nor was Alec one to 
whom its prizes were likely to fall. Phemie 
had scarcely anything—with seven brothers 
was it likely? -And yet he knew that her 





father would never be satisfied without ample 
settlements ; nor was David the man to con- 
sider it fitting for any woman in her position 
to be without them. How was he, crippled 
already, to give his brother the means of pro- 
viding for her? 

He had been sitting up on his ledge of 
rock in Goblin Combe one day, when the 
answer came to him, very distinctly, “Sell 
Carnruth.” 

He knew directly that that would do it. 
In a moment his mind had grasped the whole 
thing, but all his heart rose up against it. He 
sprang to his feet, flinging the bit of rock with 
which he was playing out of his hand, and 
watching it leap from point to point, through 
the blue air, till it simmered down among the 
brushwood at the foot of the cliff; and then 
he dashed off homewards, hearing the whole 
way his sister’s words, “ Never sell, David. 
Starve first.” 

But day after day the thought had pre- 
sented itself, and at last he forced himself to 
take pen and paper and set the whole thing 
down clearly. It seemed so right, so plain. 
Now that Alec was of age, they could cut off 
the entail, and it would be no wrong to him ; 
for even if David were dead, he could not 
for many years have enough to keep the place 
up. Letting it would not give the immediate 
sum which was now wanted ; and they must 
not, must not wait—the sconer this torture 
was over, the better for them all. - He did 
not suppose that either Alec or Phemie would 
ever care to live at Carnruth ; ‘of course they 
would have the option of refusing to part with 
the place, which would be their own after his 
death, but in his judgment, it would be far 
best for them to marry at once, rather than 
to hang on in this miserable way till Alec’s 
profession should furnish enough. 

Thus he had argued it all out. There were 
many other questions, other rights and diffi- 
culties to be considered, but that was about 
the drift of the whole. He saw plainly that 
he ought to make his brother the offer, and 
use all his influence and authority to induce 
him to accept it. 

But he could not do it. 

It was not often that he hung off thus, 
when once he saw a path straight before him ; 
but in all the restless turmoil of his mind, his 
will seemed to have been weakened. His love 
had been taken from him ; now he needed, 
freely and unasked, to give up his home. He 
was not strong enough for it yet. 

Let no one think him mercenary ; it was 
not the dream of wealth or position which 
bound him. To the very end of his days he 
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could never be anything but Carnegie of 
Carnruth ; but training, feeling, tradition, asso- 


worshipping generation have become “ mere 


fold and tangible benediction of hard cash— 
all these things were part of his very nature, 
and held him fast. 

Some people would have found a mighty 





' lever in the fact that this was such a sacrifice ; 
| for their actions, as well as for their faith, 
| “they seek a sign.” Anything is better than 
| being driven freshly, at each turn of life, to 
the guidance of the eye of a living, present 

God. A sign that will always be the same 
, under whatever combination of circumstances, 


ciation—the things which to this mammon- | 


| sentiment,” worth nothing beside the mani- | 


‘ 
an oracle whose answer shall not involve them 


in too personal dealings with God, suits them 
best ; and a very favourite sign is this—that 
any given course is disagreeable, or actually 
painful. ‘I do not like it; therefore it must 
necessarily, not possibly, be right.” 

Fortunately for himself, David was denied 
this resource—self-torture for self-torture’s 
sake was not in his line; and as yet he 
did not know fully the secret which drowns 
all sense of self-denial in the glorious joy that 
comes when we see that even we are being 
held worthy to tread in the steps of Him who 
pleased not Himself, even though it be that, 
as old Rutherford says, “My Lord seeth me 
a tired man far behind.” 








6 two Epistles to the Corinthians have, 
perhaps, furnished texts for a greater 
variety of sermons than any other books of 
equal length in the Bible. 

I do not say a greater zumber of sermons, 
but a greater variety. 

If such is the case, it arises from this cir- 
cumstance, that there is in these Epistles an 
extraordinary variety of topics, and also an 
extraordinary amount of variation of feeling 
on the part of the writer. 

Let any one read through the second of 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF CHARITY. 
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“ Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil.””—1 Cor. xiii. 4, 5. 


| truth, and those rules of daily practice, which 
find their place everywhere. But there is 
| great variation of feeling too in this Epistle 
also. A general strain of rebuke does indeed 
| run through it on the whole, but not without 
‘interruption. And here, in this thirteenth 
chapter, is the most marked of these interrup- 
tions. On each side of this chapter is the 
storm of strong indignation, or at least vehe- 
| ment expostulation. Here, within the limits 
| marked out by these thirteen verses, is the 
| most absolute calm. Here we are invited to 


these Epistles from the beginning to the end. | gaze upon a form of perfect beauty, without 
He will be very sensible of its difficulty. | any disturbance, but with every help for 
And the difficulty is caused by its sudden | observing and recollecting the exact and full 
changes. We pass abruptly, for instance, | expression. 
from indignant rebuke to ‘tender remon-| It isa portrait of charity or Christian love, 
strance. Lofty sarcasm against those who | drawn with a firm but delicate hand, and 
were making parties and doing mischief at | elaborated, touch by touch, so, that each 
Corinth is followed by the Apostle’s elaborate | feature can. be most easily distinguished, 
justification of himself. Then we have nar- | while there is no disturbance of the harmony 
ratives of his own history, expositions of | and symmetry of the whole. The two selected 
doctrine, with earnest praise and most joyful | Verses give several of the ——— of the 
,thanksgivings. Such an Epistle must require | portrait. We can examine them only very 
very careful study in order to be completely | rapidly within the space to which this paper 
understood. must be restricted: but it is very easy to 
In the First Epistle it is rather variety of | catch their meaning separately; and after- 
topic than variation of feeling that causes | wards we can without difficulty combine them 
this richness of resource. All sorts of ques- | into one general result. 
tions connected with spiritual gifts, with the | 1. The first three are grouped _— ner 
pany gag po Rigs hoo —— ae <= af z = te ont © 
atry, with public worship, with the Lord’s | them is this :—‘ Charity suffereth long.” _ 
Supper, come in succession before us, be- | This presents to us charity in its passive 
sides those general principles of religious | side, as the next words exhibit the active side. 
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Charity is long-suffering. It can beara great 
deal. And there is no doubt that many of 
us have a great deal to bear. But there is a 
calm dignity in charity which does not allow 
it to be ruffled by these vexatious annoyances. 
Not because charity is proud; not because 
it is indifferent ; but because it is patient. 

Charity can afford to wait. If circum- 
stances are provoking and disappointing now, 
they may be better by-and-by. If the per- 
sons among whom our lot is cast are un- 
reasonable, we shall not gain much by oppo- 
sition and resentment. Gentleness is the real 
strength which subdues opponents. And if we 
cannot after all “‘ overcome evil with good,” * 
one victory in such a case is sure, namely, 
the victory over ourselves. 

2. But charity rises far above the mere 
amiability of toleration. Charity is an active 
principle. “ Charity is kind.” She meets 
the world with a smiling face, and’ proceeds 
to do all the good which is possible. If 
defeated in one direction, she makes the 
attempt in another. If there are quarrels, | 
she tries to heal them. If there is despond- | 
ency, she endeavours to cheer it. 


warmth wherever it travels. 


It is much to be regretted when really | 


religious people, by natural stiffness and 
reserve, give the impression that religion is 
austere and forbidding. Christianity suffers 
much from the human infirmities of true 
Christians. The precepts given in the New 
Testament are very clear—* Be kindly affec- 
tioned one to another, with brotherly love.” + 


“ Put on kindness and long-suffering: for- | 
bearing one another, and forgiving one an- | 


other.” { St. Paul says that he “approved 
himself as the minister of God ”—and it is 


interesting to observe that we have here the | love of human praise are quite out of har- 
juxtaposition of those very two qualities of | 
Christian love which we are now considering | Apostle terms charity. 


—that he “ approved himself as the minister 
of God,” not only by “ long-suffering,” but 
by “ kindness.” § 

3. But, thirdly, we are invited to go deeper. 
The next description of charity penetrates 
below the surface—“ Charity envieth not.” 

It is a most curious proof of the deep fall 
of human nature that we sometimes cling 
tenaciously to that which makes us miserable. 
There isnomore wretched feeling than envy or 
jealousy ; and yet this feeling is often fostered, 
cherished, secretly nursed within, whilst all 
seems friendly outside. Nothing can be 
more foolish than the indulgence of this state 





* Rom. xii. 21. 
¢ Col. iii. 12, 13. 


+ Rom. xii. 10, 
4 2 Cor. vi. 4, 6. 





Charity | 
is like a sunbeam that brings both light and | not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly ; 





of mind. It secures the gain of nothing, and 
involves the loss of much. When envy enters | 
charity departs. The two cannot possibly | 
live together. 

This also may be added, that envy is a} 
peculiarly zrre/igious state of mind. For if | 
we look with an evil eye on the position or | 
possessions of another, we are practically call- | 
ing God’s arrangements in question. Even | 
discontent is rebellion ;* and envy is worse | 
than discontent. | 

This being the case, we find ourselves 
directed at once to the true source from 
whence we must obtain our cure for envy. 
God is the source from whence all charity comes. 
Once let us have perfect confidence in God’s | 
goodness and justice ; and then we shall cheer- 
fully acquiesce in His arrangements, and we | 
shall not be tempted to look enviously on 
our neighbour merely because he has some- 
thing which we have not. 

4. We pass now from the first three quali- 
ties of Christian love to another group of three. 
There is much modesty in true Christian | 
love. But this is presented to us under | 
three aspects. ‘‘ Charity vaunteth not itself, is 





and, first, “‘ Charity vaunteth not itself.” 
Now, following the thought which was 
before us just now, we see that this must be 
one of the features of charity. If we recog- | 
nise God in everything, we shall not be dis- | 
posed to make a display of anything that 
belongs to ourselves. A boasting temper is | 
as contrary to true godliness as is an envious 
temper, though it may be less odious and 
wicked. ‘What hast thou that thou didst 
not receive? Now if thou didst receive it, 
why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not 
received it?” + Ostentatious parade and the 


mony with that state of mind which the 
“ How can ye be- 
lieve, which receive honour one of another ?” t 
asks our Lord of the Pharisees. And it might 
similarly be asked (for charity and faith must 
be found together), how can ye have charity 
towards others, if ye are so perpetually seek- 
ing admiration for yourselves ? 

5. And “ Charity is not puffed up.” The 
meaning of this sentence is not identical 
with the meaning of the last. ‘There are two 
different states of mind undér this general 
head, which we can easily discriminate. The 
first is always restless unless it can obtain 
human praise. The second is so well satis- 
fied with itself that it does not care for human 
approbation. The former we call: vanity. 


* See 1 Cor. x. 10. t John v. 44. 





+ 1 Cor. iv. 7. 
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The latter we call pride. The first is con- | 
temptible ; the second is odious. Christian 
charity is equally opposed to both. 

Among those who read this paper there | 
will certainly be some who are liable to the 
first of these temptations, some that are 
liable to the other. The former class is pro- 
bably the larger. But it cannot be doubted 
that instances of the other also will be found. 
There are certainly some persons who are far 
too indifferent to the opiaion of their fellow- 
men. This is pride. Now the opposite of 
pride is humility. And without humility there 
cannot be charity. The truth, then, to be 
learnt by such persons is this, that they have 
no reason whatever to be satisfied with them- 
selves, but very much the contrary. It is 
an unpalatable truth, but it is essential. 

6. There is, however, a third side to be 
looked at under this head of description. St. 
Paul, after saying that charity is opposed both 
to vanity and to pride, adds a third parti- 
cular, “ Charity doth not behave itself un- 
seemly.” In unseemly behaviour there is 
commonly something either of vanity or of 
pride ; but still the description of the out- 
ward aspect of charity is incomplete unless 
we look at this separately. 

In true Christian love there is no coarse 
vulgarity, no ridiculous eccentricity, no set- 
ting of the common usages of society at 
defiance. And again (to make a remark 
similar to one made before), it is a most un- 
fortunate circumstance when really religious 
persons adopt strange rules of conduct, and 
make themselves absurdly different from other 
people. This has indeed not unfrequently 
been the case ; and it seems evident that God 
does often purposely accomplish much good | 
by instruments that have very marked human 
infirmities, in order that the honour may be | 
given to Him, not to us. But the standard | 
of Christianity gives sanction to nothing 
which can be called “ unseemly.” There is | 
nothing presented to us as a rule of conduct | 
in the New Testament which deviates from | 
strict decorum, or which has a tendency to | 
offend the most refined taste. This is a| 
great evidence of the truth of our religion. 
‘“‘Whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever | 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of | 
good report ””*—this is the standard for the | 
outward aspect of Christian life. 

7. Our third group of three brings us 
back once more within the region of motives : 
“ Charity seeketh not her own.” 

The eager claiming of rights—the positive 
and unbending assertion of self—the spirit 

* Phil. iv. 8 














which says, “This is not yours, this is mine ; 
let me have my own ”’—this is human nature 
unrenewed by grace. We see it in children 
from the very earliest years. This is what 
Christ came to change, in order that we might 
live happily one among another. Weare not 
speaking here of legal questions, such as come 
before the magistrates, and ought to come 
before the magistrates. ‘There are other pas- 
sages of Scripture which relate to such points. 
Weare speaking here of the customary attitude 
of the Christian’s mind in reference to men 
around him ; and in regard to this particular 
point which is before us, we have in Scripture 
both a code and an example to guide us. 

The code is in the Sermon on the Mount, 
where maxims are given for our use in what 
may be calléd short condensed parables. 
*“Whosoever shall compel thee to go a 
mile, go with him twain.” *—go with him 
two miles. Did you ever reflect upon that 
homely but most profound little parable? 
If a man—selfishly and unreasonably—re- 
quires you to devote time and trouble to him, 
demands from you what he has no right to 
expect, then do for him twice as much as he 
asks. This is probably the best policy in the 
first place. If you show that you are not 
selfish, he will have received a very salutary 
rebuke of his own selfishness, and perhaps he 
may reflect upon it. However this may be, 
you have done your part ; you have not done 
anything to clog the wheels of life. 

And besides a code we have an example. 
It is the example of Christ. He sought not 
His own. He gave up everything that He 
might make us happy. He did all that could 
be done to cure our selfishness—by a life and 
death of infinite self-sacrifice. 

8. “ Charity is not easily provoked.” As 
the last sentence repelled the deliberate grasp 
of selfishness from all contact with charity, 
so this keeps aloof all angry irritable tempers. 

It is often said of such and such a man, 
that he is hot and hasty, but that he is 
generous and warm-hearted ; and the anger 
is forgiven for the sake of warmth of a 
better kind. And no doubt there is some 
justice in this popular estimate. But still it 
is a great mistake to suppose that an irritable 
temper is otherwise than unchristian. Such 
a temper does great dishonour to the religion 


| which we profess ; and there is one kind of 


irritability which is peculiarly in opposition 
to Christian love ; namely, that which arises 
from fersonal sensitiveness. Here is self 
again. And wherever self is, there Christian 
charity is not. So then we must keep our 





* Matt. v. 41. 
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watch over that corner of the heart where 
thoughts of self are most apt to hide. We 
must place our hand firmly on that secret 
spring of action, that we may not be over- 
come by sudden surprises. We never know 
how soon the temptation may arrive; and 
when the dry fuel is there we cannot calcu- 
late the harm that may be done even by a 
spark. ‘Behold how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth! And the tongue is a fire, a 
world of iniquity.” “ If any man offend not in 
word, the same is a perfect man, and able 
oe to bridle the whole body.”* 

“ Charity thinketh no evil.” ‘This English 
phrase hardly expresses the full and exact 
meaning of the Greek. When we read it, 
we should at first sight simply suppose it to 
mean that charity is not suspicious, does not 
impute bad motives, but always hopes the 
best. This, however, is expressed by some 
words which occur lower down in the chapter ; 
namely, these, “Charity believeth all things, 
hopeth all things. "+ What is said here has 
a different meaning; and it is this, that 
charity does not remember old grudges— 
does not reckon up the evil which other men 
have done—does not keep an account against 
them, as it were, but willingly forgets such 
things, and treats them as if they had never 
been. This is a great secret of a happy life. 
Forgive and forget. Let bygones be bygones. 
What is the use of keeping up an old quarrel? 
Who is the gainer by it? I suppose that you 
have been injured ; but whyshould you cherish 
the remembrance of this? Cherish rather 
those remembrances which are pleasant. In 
the note-book which your memory keeps of 
the actions of others, let that page be a blank. 

In closing this rapid examination of two 
very rich and copious verses, we cannot avoid 
feeling this, that we have here, in the inspired 
Apostle’s words, a most searching analysis of 
human motives. Who can help being con- 
scious that the words cut very deep? Who 
that gives attention to such a passage, can help 
being aware that “ the eye of God’s Word ” is 
ever upon him ?{ Let us retain, as one result 
of this meditation, a serious sense of the power 
of the Bible in its dealing with the soul. 

And cutting deep as this passage does, 
looking full as that “ eye” does upon all the 
secret movements of our hearts, let this con- 
sciousness make us admit that our nature is 
thoroughly corrupt. Which of us can bear 
the test which these words apply to our inner 
life? Which of us can fail to see that if we 





* James iii. 2—6. erse 7. 
+ See the “ Christian Year,” (St. Bartholomew! s Day) with 
the note. 





are to live for ever where Christ lives, we 
must have a new nature formed within us— 
“must be born again ?”* 

It is indeed a high and severe, though a 
most alluring standard which is set before us 
in this celebrated chapter—a standard im- 
possible of attainment by any mere efforts 
and resolutions on our own part. You can- 
not force yourself to love any one human 
being; much less can you fill your heart 
with this general friendly regard towards all 
men. You cannot create within yourself the 
spirit of universal forbearance, forgiveness, 
generosity, and kindness. 

There must be some commanding and 
controlling motive which penetrates through 
the inner man, influences all our life, and acts 
with transforming power on our thoughts 
and feelings, our words and deeds. 

And this motive we find through the close’ 
contact of the soul with Christ. “We love 
Him because He first loved us ;”+ and loving 
Him we love those whom He loves. By 
receiving Him into our hearts, we become 
changed into new men. He has shown 
universal love to mankind, We \earn in some 
degree to do the same, and we hope to im- 
prove. He has been very patient and for- 
bearing towards us. We catch something of 
the same spirit, and more and more in pro- 
portion as we grow in grace. He has done 
all that could be done to cleanse us from sin 
at the cost of infinite suffering to Himself. 
We cannot receive this gift of pardon and 
peace without extending a loving hand to 
others, in seeking to rescue them, and to pro- 
tect them from temptation. 

So, then, we must go to Christ that His 
love may “ constrain” us;} we must fix our 
thoughts on Him; we must drink into His 
spirit; draw out of His fulness. We must 
take our pride to Him—our angry tempers, 
our harsh judgments, our foolish resentments 
—all that makes it so difficult for us to for- 
give—that these things may be forgiven, and 
that they may be cured; that His gracious 
pardon may teach us to pardon too. 

There cannot be a cure without forgiveness ; 
but with forgiveness comes the new warm 
life of charity, the power to conquer these 
vices of our nature, and the joyful response 
to that Gospel command, “ Let all bitterness, 
and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil- 
speaking, be put away from you, with all 
malice; and be ye kind one to another, ten- 
der-hearted, forgiving one another, even as 
God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven ‘you.”’§ 


+ 1 John iv. 19. 
3 Eph. iv. 31, 32- 





* John iii. 7. 
+ 2 Cor. v. 14- 
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NEW GUINEA REVISITED. 


(A SUPPLEMENT TO MR. M‘FARLANE’S PAPERS IN THE APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE NUMBERS.) 


oe south-eastern and south-western por- 
tions of New Guinea differ in physical 


geography as much as the aborigines differ in | 
The former is but a! 
succession of lofty mountains without any | 


colour and speech. 


known river; whilst the latter is one vast 
alluvial plain, everywhere intersected by large 
tivers and arms of the sea. The south- 
eastern, Or mountainous part of New Guinea 
is inhabited by a light-coloured or Malay race, 
chivalrous in their treatment of women, and 
related to the great Polynesian family, as is 
evidenced by their colour, language, and 
manners. ‘The south-western, or low part, is 
inhabited by a fierce Negrillo race, whose | 
women are down-trodden, and shave their | 
heads. The light-skinned delight to chew 
the betel-nut; the black perpetually use 
tobacco of theirown growing. ‘The males of 


the latter race refuse to wear a particle of | 


clothing ; whereas the former wear an insuffi- 
cient maro, or girdle. Both races use the 
bow, and build their dwellings on long stakes, 
sometimes in and sometimes out of the water. 
The south-eastern coast is salubrious; the 
south-western pestiferous. 

We first landed on the mainland of New 
Guinea, on a sunny morning in October, 
1872. The vast unknown land lay before us. 
One sympathized with the exultant cry of the 
immortal Ten Thousand on first catching a 
glimpse of the Euxine, @dAarra, @ddarra, 
The coast was but a few feet above the level 
of the sea; the soil rich and covered with a 
belt of cocoa-nut palms. On Saibai stands a 
lofty cocoa-nut treé (see cut, page 592), with 
two branches growing out of the parent stem 
at the same point, all three crowns richly 
laden with fruit. : 

Hundreds of athletic natives came to gaze 
at us. Their dwellings are erected close to 
the sea, the canoes being hauled up in front. 
These houses are long, tunnel-like structures, 
built on piles, with a ladder leading to the 
end verandah. From the centre of the 
verandah a small door opens into the some- 
what gloomy interior, On either side are 
small partitions, each intended to accommo- 
date a man and his wife. Between each | 


sleeping berth is a slight partition, with a | 


supply of firewood, the bark of the me/aleuca 
(which here attains to a great size) serving as 
tinder. 


bark we concluded that it also served as a | 


From the abundance of this soft | 


bed for infants. In the open space between 
each pair of compartments was a round mass 
of moist clay, as a sort of hearth on which to 
kindle a fire at sunset. We were amused at 
finding that at one end of the village was a 
| house for lads, under the care of some elderly 
| men armed with longsticks. Atthe opposite 
| extremity of the village was a similar house 
for girls, under the charge of elderly cus- 
todians. This curious custom does not 
| obtain amongst the light-skinned Malay tribes 
| to the east, whose houses are not nearly so 
| long as those on the Mauat coast; but in 
| lieu thereof are two-storied, and contain no 
| separate partitions at all. In one dwelling 
at Torotoram about seventy married couples 
lived; the obvious motive being mutual 
defence in the event of a sudden attack. 
In the villages surrounding Redscar Bay not 
more than two or three probably related 
families could possibly be accommodated. 

The chiefs of the south-western part of 
New Guinea love to adem the entrance to 
their dwellings with strings of skulls of their 
enemies. ‘They were very jealous about 
these skulls, and unwilling that we should 
approach or touch them, calling them 
malakai, or “ghosts.” We, their white 
visitors, and even our gifts were also called 
malakai, Such is the poverty of their 
language that our teachers are obliged to call 
the Divine Being “the True or Great 
Malakai.” The heathen of Australia, New 
Guinea, of Torres Straits, and most of the 
South Sea Islands invariably associate the 
idea of whiteness with their notion of a spirit. 
May not this be a relic of the grand old 
truth that “God is light?” 

The warriors of Tut and Saibai unite with 
those of the mainland in making raids upon the 
inland tribes, for the sole purpose of obtaining 
heads. The skulls are carefully prepared, 
and traded with to other tribes, or retained 
as precious treasures by those who secured 
them. It is hoped that the remonstrances 
of the missionaries will put a speedy end to 
| this barbarous practice. 

On page 521 isa representation of a Papuan 
| pipe, made of male bamboo, prettily orna- 
mented, and thirty-three inches long. The 
| tobacco i is placed in a movable bowl, and is 
used by inhalation. 

It is an interesting circumstance that in 
| Torres Straits New Guinea is designated 
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Little Daudai, Australia Great Daudai. The | of opinion that all the world are like them- 
part of New Guinea opposite to Cape York | selves—d/ack. Having never before seen 
Peninsula, where we landed several times, | whites, one of them actually wetted his fore- 
is called Mauat. finger and vigorously rubbed my arm to make 

Bread-fruit, taro, yams, bananas, and sago, | the white fazv¢ (as he thought it) come off. 
seemed to be plentiful on the south-western | Some touched our hands and ran away, as if 
coast. The interior abounds in kangaroos, | they had touched a serpent. To amuse them 
opossums, hogs of a very peculiar appearance, | I went ashore in a pair of gloves and, when 
and wallabies. Cassowaries are very numer- | surrounded by a crowd, quietly pulled them 
ous, judging from the number of leg-bones | off. They were amazed, as if I had shed the 
(used for husking cocoa-nuts) and feathers we | skin of my hand. Greater still was their as- 
saw everywhere. | tonishment when they saw me and Mr. Murray 

The village of Torotoram lies five miles to | take off our shoes and stockings, which they 
the eastward of Katau. Its inhabitants are | had previously regarded as part and parcel of 
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Long tunnel-like House at Katau, mainland of Ivridge on Bampton Island, 
New Guinea. New Guinea. 








Village of Torotoram, mainland of New Guinea. 





| our feet. They were delighted to discover | strange to see a race of women with shaven 
that their visitors actually had toes like them-' heads. Sometimes they plaster their bald 
| selves. We were escorted to our boat on| heads with mud. Some of the Strait Islanders 
leaving by the entire male population; pre-| wear wigs. The Bampton Islanders are 
sents of food were kindly given to us ; and! avowedly cannibals, and tried to convert us 
then these savages (hitherto the terror of the | to their way of thinking. ‘They glory in their 
European) gracefully bade us farewell. , Shame. Here, alas! some weeks later oc- 
Two pleasant days were spent on Bampton | curred the dreadful tragedy in which four of 
Island, which is evidently formed by a deposit | our party fell at the hands of those they went 
of alluvial soil from the swiftly-flowing Fly | to bless with the teachings ef Christianity and 
river. Indeed the entire south-western coast | the benefits of civilisation. ‘ Father, forgive 
of New Guinea appears to be continually en- | them ; for they knew not what they did.” 
larging in this manner. The customs of the} We spent six days in Redscar Bay and its 


those practised on the mainland. But it was | river for about seven miles. Once past the 








Bampton Islandersare in all respects similar to | neighbourhood, exploring the Manumanu | 
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. . | 
mangroves, strange palms excited our admira- | 1 
|in breadth. 


tion. The luxuriance and loftiness of the 
vegetation astonished us: we had never seen 
anything comparable to it. 


| tree, but barren, armed with a series of for- 





| midable straight spines three and a half or | 
four inches in length, growing all along the | 
_ midrib of the frond. 
happening to be in need of pins, hit upon the | 
expedient of using these spines for the pur- | 
York, joyfully resumed their work in Novem- | 


Our teachers’ wives 


pose. One of them had her dress entirely 
secured with these skewer-like substitutes for 
pins. ; 

The light-skinned men of the south-eastern 
peninsula invariably wear their hair fastened 


| up in mop, adorned with cockatoo feathers. 


They insert in the perforated septum extraor- 
dinary nasal ornaments (see page 518). The 
teeth of both sexes are much injured by the 
constant chewing of the betel-nut. 

The women of the south-eastern peninsula 
are adepts in the manufacture of red pottery ; 


| in this respect they are far superior to their 


| darker-skinned sisters to the west. 


| rule. 


They are 
utterly unlike the down-trodden, trembling, 
shrinking, Negrillo women, inasmuch as they 
conversed freely with us at first sight, were 
courteous, and indeed seemed to bear the 
They were exquisitely tattooed; the 


| men but slightly so. 


The pottery and women’s girdles manufac- 
tured at Manumanu, are sold all along the 
coast for sago and betel-nuts. The men 
undertake trading voyages of two or three 


i; months in strange-looking vessels, which 


struck the earlier voyagers to these coasts 
with terror. Seven canoes lashed together 


| and held by transverse spars, form the basis 


on which the structure rests. 
a house, strong and well thatched. These 
are united by a bamboo palisade about six 


| feet in height, with a doorway close’ to the 





houses ; and -outside is a rudely constructed 
platform, about three feet wide, forming a 
pathway all round. The canoes form the 
hold in which the cargo is stored. Each con- 
tained a row of large hampers, made of the 
large leaves of some species of palm and full 
of sago, betel-nuts, &c. The whole structure 





*In reply to a question, Dr. Hooker, of Kew, kindly 
favoured the writer with the following letter respecting this 


palm :— 
“ Royal Gardens, Kew, Fune 1st, 1874. 
“ My DEAR Mr. Gitt,—It is quite clear that you and Cap- 
tain Moresby have got hold of two totally different palms— 
his, with the hooked spines, is no doubt a calamus, which 
genus abounds in these regions ; what yours, with the straight 
spines, is I have no idea. Nothing is known of the palms of 
New Guinea, where there are no doubt at least a hundred 
specics, perhaps many more. 
“ Ever very truly yours, 
*j. DL. Hooker.” 


ITT. ws. 


We noticed a} 
| palm,* in appearance just like the cocoa-nut | 
_ along the coast. 


At each end is } 


is about fifty feet in length, and twenty-five 
Each such vessel is furnished 
with only two mat sails, and carries about 
fifty men and women. These crafts are in 
reality but clumsy things, fit only to creep 
At a distance they resemble 
a lighter loaded to the height of six or eight 
feet. 

| ‘The Rarotongan teachers located at Manu- 
manu suffered greatly from intermittent fever ; 
some died. The rest, after recruiting at Cape 


| ber, 1873, on the mainland, and are now 


Elevara, z.¢. on the shores of Port Moresby. 
On their first going ashore, most of the in- 


habitants hid themselves in the bush, ‘and so | 


only empty houses were seen. At length a 
few natives appeared, and the teachers were 
recognised as having been visited’ by them in 
their old home at Manumanu. The tidings 
reached those in hiding. 





Men, women, and | 
children now flocked to the shore, and gave | 
them an enthusiastic welcome. It was pleas- | 


settled down at the villages of Anuapata and | 





| ing “to see the tender affection with which the | 


all talking at the same time ; how fondly they 
pressed and kissed each other, and the general 
scratching of finger-ends, which goes for hana- 
shaking in this part of New Guinea.” 

The natives of Port Moresby are extremely 
poor, and seemingly unacquainted with the 
use of iron. There is no truth 
statement that gold had been discovered 


coast; the hills are very barren. Wallabies 
are plentiful; they are shot with arrows, or 
speared, or ensnared with nets. 

A number ‘of Melbourne’and Sydney gen- 
tlemen are desirous of founding ‘a settlement 
at Port Moresby, but it seems very doubtful 


barren a_ locality. 
China Straits seems to be more attractive an 
promising. 


probabie that New Guinea is far more popu- 


Of the speech of the Negrillo race, next to 
nothing is as yet known, on account of their 
savageness and the catastrophe which has (as 
referred to) befallen our teachers at the mouth 
of the Fly river. 

Considerable success has already attended 





54 





native women received the teachers’ wives, | 


in the | 


there. There are no rivers in this part of the | 


whether such a project could succeed in so | 
The neighbourhood of | 


Recent exploration of the coast renders: it 
lous than was at first suspected, and that but , 


one language is spoken by the light-coloured | 
inhabitants of the south-eastern peninsula. | 





the labours of our teachers in the Straits | 
Islands, particularly in the Murray Islands, 
which are equidistant from the two Daudais. | 
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Infanticide is abolished, the Sabbath is ob- | mate in which the said god was held in former 
served, schools are established, and public | times, it is evident that he is at a discount 
worship well attended. Progress is being | now, as his owner parted with him for a 
made on Erub, Tut, and Masik. Strange as| knife! His name is Madusa.” A valuable 
it may seem, the islands nearest to the Aus- | teacher is now labouring on these islands ; his 
tralian coast are the most intractable; and | head-quarters being on Jervis Island, close to 
yet in regard to these, there is now at last a| the remarkable banyan-tree depicted on 
gleam of hope. The natives of Jervis Island | p. 594. A more villainous-looking set of 
bear an evil reputation, as do also their near | black, nude heathen than these islanders I 
neighbours and allies, the Mulgrave Islanders. | never saw when I landed amongst them in 
Yet Mr. Murray, writing by the last mail, | October, 1872. Yet I believe that the gospel 
says, “ While sitting among the Jervis Is- | has lost none of its ancient power ; and that 
landers in their gipsy-looking camp, a little | it is the one divine lever to elevate mankind 
ugly idol was produced, which is affirmed to | —the weaker as well as the stronger races. 
be the principal god of the Mulgrave and | The tribes inhabiting New Guinea and Torres 
Jervis Islanders. It is in the shape of an old | Straits are amongst the most degraded on the 
man, rudely carved and ornamented, and | earth; yet we dare hope for their redemption 





wearing rather a dolorous expression of coun- | through the Crucified One. 


tenance. Whatever may have been the esti- 


W. WYATT GILL, B.A. 





BIBLE SYNONYMS. 


. V.— SCHISM. 


T is necessary to distinguish the scriptural 
use of these terms from the meaning cur- 
rently attached to them in the present day. 
In a good English dictionary a “ schismatic ” 
is defined as one “who separates from a 
Church from difference of opinion.” But the 
Bible knows nothing of an individual schis- 
matic, nor does it apply the word “schism” 
to separation from the Church, The term, as 
found in the New Testament, denotes a rent 
or difference within the Church. 

Heresy is defined in the dictionary as “ the 
taking and holding of an opinion contrary to 
the usual belief, especially in theology.” Such, 
no doubt, is the ecclesiastical usage, but not 
the scriptural. When we read in 1 Cor. xi. 19, 
“There must be also heresies among you,” 
we find in the margin the word “sects,” and 
these not apart from, but within the Church— 
“sects among you.” 

One sometimes meets with persons who 
have a very short and easy method of deter- 
mining what is asect. In their eyes, that is 
a Church, or rather zie Church, which is ac- 
knowledged, established, and controlled by 
the State; and that is a sect, be it great or 
small, which is not so connected with the 
civil power, as though the favour of the State 
were the one distinctive mark of the Church 
of God! According to this absurd mode of 
speech, and without any candid inquiry into 
the constitution, history, services, and claims 





HERESY, 


of particular Churches, one of them, if by law 
established, is the whole Church, and the 
others are so many troublesome sects. To 
complete and crown the complication, people 
are called “dissenters” who have never 
entered any dissent, and “separatists” who 
are the strongest lovers of unity ; and the air 
of religious society is filled with unjust epi- 
thets, confused and illogical cries. 

But let us give heed to the Scriptures, and 
ascertain their doctrine concerning those evil 
things—schisms and heresies ; then let indi- 
viduals and parties be acquitted or blamed, 
when they are tried, not by modern usages of 
speech, but by the language of the holy 
apostles. 

1. Schism is a rent within the body, marring 
its coherence. “No man putteth a piece of 
new cloth into an old garment, for that which 
is put in to fill it up taketh from the garment, 
and the rent (schism) is made worse.”* It 
is not meant that the cloth would fall into 
two pieces, but it would have an unseemly 
rent or fissure. A division of opinion which 
occurred among the people who heard our 
Saviour at Jerusalem is called a schism. 
“There was a division among them” is the 
rendering in the English version, the term 
“division” standing for the Greek word 
“schism.”+ In like manner “ the multitude 
was divided” (there was a schism among 

* Matt. ix. 16. 





+ See John vii. 43; ix. 16; x. 19. 
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them) when St. Paul bene before the | 
Sanhedrim.* 

From these instances we should infer that | 
while there may be schism within a Church, | 
the word does not properly apply to the sepa- 
ration of particular persons from the commu- | 
nion of the Church. In this judgment we 


-are confirmed when we examine the writings 


of St. Paul. Of all the Churches to which 
that Apostle wrote, the Church of Corinth was 
the only one which contained schisms so 
serious as to cause him anxiety and require 
his animadversion. In his First Epistle to 
that Church, the term “schism” occurs 
three times.t Twice our translators have in- 
serted the word “ divisions ;” in the third in- 
stance they have preserved the original term 
“schism.” Any one may see from these 
passages that the schisms at Corinth did not 
denote the action of parties breaking away 
from communion and forming rival Churches 
or separate denominations. They were vexa- 
tious factions within the Church, breeding 
dissension and interrupting the fellowship of 
saints, 

This will appear still more clearly if we 
consider the remedies which the Apostle pre- 
scribed, 

(1.) That there might be no schisms among 
the Corinthians, St. Paul exhorted them to 
“speak the same thing, and be perfectly joined 
together in the same mind and same judg- 
ment.” To say the same thing was opposed 
to saying, “I am of Paul, and I of Apollos,” 
&c, Party watchwords were omens of schism. 
The names of men should not be used as 
rallying cries in the Church. All should 
speak the same great name—the name of the 
Lord Jesus. To be perfectly joined in the 
same mind and the same judgment was also 
a direction opposed to the undue exaltation 
of particular men as leaders of opinion and 
fountains of authority. The Church should 
have the mind of Christ, and the judgment of 
his Spirit. Liberty of investigation and dis- 
cussion within the Church is not thereby dis- 
couraged, for this is useful in ascertaining 
and defining truth ; but it is certainly indicated 
that concord of opinion, not discord, should 
be the normal condition of the Church. How 
amazed would St. Paul be at the fashionable 
doctrine of the present day, that it is the glory 
of the Church to make room for all parties, 
and to let her pulpits ring with diverse and 
even hostile doctrines ! 

(2.) That there might be no schism, still 
less heresy or sect, among the Corinthians 
when “they came together,” St. Paul in- 

® Acts xxiii. 7. 





+ Chap. i. 10; xi, 18; xii. 25. 


| ment.” 
| and with discernment of the Lord’s Body. 





structed them how to keep the Lord’s Supper. 


| They were not to hold it as a common meal, 


lest they should “ come together unto judg- 
They should partake with reverence, 


They were also—and here is the antidote to 
schism—to show brotherly kindness, not 
uniting in an exclusive manner with those 
of their own party, but a// coming together, 
and waiting one for another, at the great 
Feast of Love. 

(3-) That there might be no schism in the 
Body (viz., of Christ), St. Paul exhorted that 
the members should have the same care one 
for another. Fully and emphatically he 
taught the doctrine of the mystical Body, 
showing that each limb or member has need 
of all the others. 
ations in the Church was to separate limbs 


that had need of each other, and so far to- 


dislocate and enfeeble the body. Christians 
should know that they cannot dispense with 
each other, the prominent members requiring 
the obscure, as well as the obscure the 
prominent. Let them treat each other with 
consideration, that there may be no schisms. 
Alas! how is the ecclesiastical condition 
with which we are familiar condemned by 
this doctrine of St. Paul! It is schism that 
has entered into this or that particular Church, 
whenever parties are formed that have not 
the same care one for another, but contend 
as factions, and strive to weaken each other’s 
influence. It is schism that has entered into 
the Church universal, when denominations 
are formed, exalting the names and opinions 
of human leaders, not content to say the one 
thing—the name of Jesus—or able to judge 
the same thing in the Spirit. It is schism 
when Christians are not willing to come to- 
gether to the Lord’s table, but have denomi- 
national communion, reducing the Lord’s 
Supper to the position of their own supper, 


or the supper of their party. It is schism. 


when we have separate Christian bodies in 
the same place, each caring for itself; instead 


of one Body, of which all the members care for’ 


one another. In fact, the habitual condition 
of the Church has come to be the containing. 
of schisms. We admit that the evil is con- 
siderably relieved by the growth of inter- 
denominational relations of mutual respect ;. 
but it is an evil that offends the enlightened 
Christian conscience, as well as the loving 
Christian heart. 
the exact share of responsibility which de- 
volves on this or that historical party in. such 
a matter; but at all events we may try our 
own spirits, and certainly no one is ,free of 


To have schisms or alien-- 


It is not easy to determine: 
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blame in regard to existing schisms who 
magnifies his own party into the whole 
Church, or makes their particular opinions a 
test of fellowship, or sets up any name in 
authority but the name of Jesus Christ, or 
refuses to have in the Lord’s Supper, and 
otherwise, communion with all saints. Leta 
man shake himself free from these narrow, un- 
apostolic, unprimitive notions, and the evil 
of schism, so far as he is concerned, practi- 
cally disappears. 

2. A heresy is, in Scripture, the aggravated 
form of a schism, and denotes a separating 
patty, or a sect. 

Among the Jews outside of the church, 
such heresies or sects existed. In the Acts 
of the Apostles we read of the “heresy of 
the Sadducees ” and the “ heresy of thePhari- 
sees.” * The charge brought at first against the 
Christians was that of forming a new heresy, 
“the sect of the Nazarenes.” + And when 
the Apostle Paul acknowledged to the go- 
vernor Felix that he worshipped the God of 
his fathers after the manner which the Jews 
called: heresy, he simply meant to admit his 
connection with the heresy or sect of the 
Nazarenes, and made no reference to a charge 
of heterodoxy. The language of the Jews at 
Rome, when the apostle arrived at that city, 
illustrates the same use of the word. They 
desired to hear the tenets of St. Paul, for “as 
concerning this sect” (heresy) “‘ we know that 
everywhere it is spoken against.” { 

It thus appears that this term originally 
denoted a faction or party, not a mode of 
thought, or form of doctrine, true or false. 
But in the Church from the beginning the 
word ‘took an unfavourable meaning. A 
heresy was a sect that exhibited a proud un- 
tuly spirit, and carried out a schism into actual 
separation. To set up rival watchwords in 
the Church, as Paul, Apollos, and Cephas, 
was schismatical. If any should go further, 
and form a separate party, setting the apos- 
tolic directions at defiance, they were to be 
regarded as heretics. 

We have remarked that Scripture does not 
speak of an individual as schismatic, but it 
does allude to “a man that is an heretic,” 
z.¢. not an errorist, but a separatist. And 
such conduct is always traced to a bad motive. 
In St. Paul’s enumeration of the works of the 
flesh, heresies follow variances, strifes, and 
seditions.§ 

There is only one passage in which the 
term now under discussion seems to have the 
meaning of false doctrine, which is now almost 





* Chap. v. 17; xv. 5+ 


+ Chap. xxiv. 5. 
+ xxviii. 22, 


3 Gal. v. 20. 





universally assigned to it. St. Peter wrote of 
false teachers introducing “heresies of destruc- 
tion ;”* yet even in that passage there is an 
obvious reference to the formation of a party. 
“And many shall follow their pernicious 
ways.” 

We have seen that instructions were given 
by St. Paul for the prevention of schism. The 
same Apostle taught the Church, for its own 
safety, to purify itself from heresy. Menof an 
unruly and separatist spirit should not be 
permitted to work mischief without check, 
under pretext of liberty. The direction given 
to Titus on this subject was in the following 
terms: “A heretical man, after a first and a 
second admonition, shun.”+ Even a factious, 
Opiniative person was not to be summarily 
cast out. Every effort was to be made to 
reclaim him. If these efforts failed, he was 
to be shunned, because he was a mischief- 
maker, and separated brethren from brethren. 

For serious moral offence, the early Church 
had the penalty of excommunication ; for the 
separatist and factious spirit its penalty was 
non-recognition. The former is illustrated by 
the case of one who was cast out for a time 
from Church communion at Corinth by St. 
Paul’s direction, but when penitent, was, at 
the instance of the same Apostle, mercifully 
restored to fellowship. The latter remedy 
was prescribed for the Churches in Crete, 
where there were “many unruly and vain 
talkers and deceivers.” The Church discipline 
in both forms was directed to the purification 
of the Christian community, and to the heal- 
ing and restoration of the particular offenders. 

What we have said relates strictly to the 
scriptural meaning of the terms before us. 
The subsequent usage has been very different. 
In the early centuries, certainly as early as 
the third, a proud spirit of ecclesiasticism 
began to work; and from that time the ex- 
ternal church organization made, not the 
commands of Christ and his Apostles, but its 
own commands and traditions, imperative on 
all, denouncing as schismatics and heretics 
many who, because of their very adherence 
to the truth as it is in Jesus, were obliged to 
oppose the errors and superstitions of the 
Church. Men of fierce disposition and im- 
moral life were not excommunicated, if they 
submitted to the bishop, and made offerings 
to the Church ; but men of good and holy 
life, if they wished to prove all things by 
sacred Scripture, were excommunicated, and, 
as Church tyranny grew, were handed over 
to the secular power, to be put to death as 
heretics. The Church discipline came to 


* 2 Peter ii. 1. ¢ Titus iii. 10. 
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be as corrupt as the Church doctrine. There 
was shameful connivance at immorality, pro- 
vided that the ecclesiastical absolutism was 
recognised ; but there was ruthless severity 
toward many of the choicest saints of God, 
because they would hold nothing contrary to 
his word. 


Among ourselves how is it? I see around | 


me a state of the greatest confusion. (1) 
The oneness of the Church is much spoken 
of and much misunderstood ; by none more 
than by two parties, who seem to be wide 
as the poles asunder. Those of the one 
exalt the holy Catholic Church in the form 
of a definite institution, known by certain out- 
ward marks ; and assert that the communion to 
which they belong, and no other, possesses 
those marks, and therefore is entitled to the 
allegiance of all Christians. Those of the 
other denounce all Church institutions as 
corrupt, and set up a number of exquisite 
and exclusive religious coteries, claiming that 
theseare emphatically “the temple of the Lord.” 
(2) The liberty of the Church is restrained 
alike by those who exalt sacerdotal authority, 
and by such as would place the Church 
under the civil powers or the public opinion 
of the world; but not only so, in another 
direction liberty is abused by those who set 
up party watchwords, and, on the slightest 
provocation, are ready to separate brethren 
and form a new denomination—just as 
though every difference of opinion must 
issue in a division of the Church, and 
nothing whatever were due to the grand com- 
munion of saints! At the same time, (3), 
the discipline of the Church is relaxed, and 
in some communities is almost obsolete. Ifa 
man be in “ orders,” he may teach whatever 
he chooses, from the borders of infidelity to 
the very extreme of superstition, and intro- 
duce what ceremonies he pleases into the 
worship of God. Another comes, having no 
“ orders,” and not approving or submitting 
himself to any Church; but he begins to 
teach, and draws disciples after him. Every 


kind of disorder prevai!s, because the direction | 





which St. Paul gave to Titus for the ordering 
and superintendence of the Church is ignored. 
There is no end of faction-making, for there 
is not even an admonition, far less rejection, 
of a heretic. In fact, Church discipline is 
made void as regards both doctrine and life ; 
and this lawlessness is called liberality. 

It is a sad spectacle ; and I do not know 
what to think of those who have nothing but 
bland words for such crying evils, and care 
not to apply themselves with any vigour to 
the reformation of the Church and the healing 
of discords. 

Our first duty is to be Christians at heart. 
Our next duty is to be Churchmen. To every 
Christian who will listen to me, my exhorta- 
tion is— Never join a sect; never have 
anything to do with a religious faction, or lift 
the petty banner of a party. Our leader is 
not this or that divine or reformer, but the 
Lord that bought us. Our church is no other 
than the Church of God, which was born of. 
the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost. Be 
in fellowship with some particular Church, 
and let it be the one that is, in your judgment, 
the most scripturally constituted and adminis- 
tered ; but ever remember that this brings 
you into fellowship with the whole Church in 
the whole world. Dwell in the best chamber 
of the house that is accessible to you, but 
never suppose that your chamber is the whole 
house, or any particular Church the Church 
universal. Bear a brotherly heart and counte- 
nance to all who love the Lord, that, so far 
as your influence extends, there may be no 
schism in the body. If there be splits or 
divisions, regard these with distaste as in 
themselves evil ; yet remember that they 
evolve a certain amount of good, “ that they 
who are approved may be made manifest 
among you.” Whatever, then, the confusion 


in the visible Church, so pray and so live 
as to be approved of Him who knows the 
heart, and to be made manifest even in the 
sight of men as no heretics, but faithful 
members of Christ, and loving children of 
God. 


DONALD FRASER, 
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CHILDREN’S DINNERS. 


B Bara attention which has been called, of | 
late years, to the immense amount of 
infantine mortality and sickness in London, 
has been the means of bringing into existence 
many special institutions for children—hos- 
pitals, convalescent homes, nurseries, and 
‘children’s dinner-tables. Foremost among 
the causes which contribute to the sickness | 
and early death of the children of the poor, 
may be placed, unhealthy dwelling-places, 
scanty clothing, and insufficient food. In 
endeavouring to combat this last cause of 
disease, it has been ascertained, by experi- 
ment, that a meal of animal food, furnished 
once a week to the children of the utterly 
destitute classes, suffices to keep them in at 
least compatative health, and to ward off the 
worst effects of cold and hunger on im- 
poverished frames. To carry this into prac- 
tice, two or three societies have been formed, 
within the last few years, whose object is to 
provide regularly once a week, during the 
winter months, a substantial meat-meal for as 
many as possible of the poorest children of 
London, thus fulfilling, in the most literal 
manner possible, the divine injunction, 
“Feed my lambs.” In addition to these 
dinners, which are provided for the prevention 
of disease arising from want of food, there 
are other dinner-tables specially prepared for 
affording suitable nourishment to children 
who are already sick. A glance at one of 
each of these societies may not be without 
interest. 

By invitation of the secretary, Mr. Williams, 
we visited the Refuge for Homeless and 
Destitute Boys, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on a 
Friday, the day when these weekly dinners 
are provided. One o'clock was the hour 
fixed for dinner, and on arriving at that hour, 
the little guests were already flocking in, in 
considerable numbers. It was a bitter win- 
ter’s day; the snow was falling fast outside, 
and very pitiful and abject some of the little 
wanderers appeared, as, with faces pinched 
by the cold, they crept inside the hospitable 
door of the Refuge, shaking the snow-flakes off 
their scanty clothes. Two and two, to the num- 
ber of about four hundred, they were marched 
up-stairs to a large upper room, where they 
were seated opposite long deal tables in 
batches of eighteen or twenty. In the middle 
of each table were two or three tin bowls of 
water, and in each place was a tin platter, a 
little knife and fork, and a thick slice of 
bread ; while from a large table at the upper 





end of the room there arose a grateful odour, 
proceeding from some fifteen or twenty large 
dishes, on which were seen goodly joints of 
beef and mutton, and whole mountains of 
steaming potatoes. In an incredibly short 
space of time these were cut up and distributed, 


‘and on the platter in front of each child 


there appeared a pile of meat and potatoes. 


:So liberal indeed were the portions served, 
' that on seeing them we began to comprehend 
; how one such meal weekly can suffice to 


save these lambs from the jaws of the wolf of 
famine, When all were served, silence was 
commanded, and the secretary leading them, 
a few simple words of grace were sung by the 
whole four hundred children. Various were 
the keys in which that grace was sung, and 
very weak were some of the little voices that 
raised it; but it may well have had a mean- 
ing and a reality which is often wanting to 
the grace that is said over many a well-spread 
board. Then for a while great silence fell 
upon all the little company, and the serious 
business of eating commenced. It was curious 
to mark the different ways in which they ate 
their meal. Some set to work voraciously, 
with appetites which hunger had sharpened 
to the keenest edge; others took it more 
easily, and some few we noticed who played 
with their food as delicately as any little pet 
of the nursery could have done; but these 
were chiefly the ones whose features gave 
painful evidence that the hard struggle with 
want into which their little existences had 
been thrown had proved too much for them. 
It took some little time before the meal was 
finished ; and, according to the considerate 
rule of the institution, those who do not eat 
the whole of their portions, are allowed to 
carry the remainder away with them, a privi- 
lege of which not a few availed themselves. 
When at last all had been eaten or pocketed, 
and the last platter had been emptied, grace 
was again sung as before, and the secretary 
kindly inquiring, “Have you had a good 
dinner?” a chorus of little voices answered, 
“Yes, yes.” “When would you like another ?” 
“Next Friday, please sir,” was the eager 
answer. 

Poor little children! to whom the idea 
never for a moment seemed to present itself 
that dinner could be a festival to recur more 
frequently than once a week! Then they 
filed down-stairs in the same way they had 
come up, and went—not “ home,” for it is of 
the “homeless” we are writing—they went 
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away. But it must not be supposed that this 
Refuge turns away from its hospitable doors 
even those whom it thus brings in from the 
highways and byways to feed, until its 
own walls are full. Over the very room in 
which they dined there is a large, well-venti- 
lated dormitory, in which are ranged as many 
as one hundred and thirty-five little iron bed- 
steads, each fitted with a mattress, a pair of 
sheets, and a coverlet ; and here are comfort- 
ably lodged one hundred and thirty-five boys, 
gathered from the streets. No interest, no 
recommendation is required togain admittance 
to this institution, as far as its accommodation 
goes. The only qualification necessary is 
that of misery and homelessness. Once ad- 
mitted here, the boys are lodged, clothed, and 
fed ; and, better still, they are trained up in 
industrial habits, in order to fit them for 
earning an honest livelihood. The peculiar 
feature of this institution is that to every boy 
received into it, a trade is taught. There is 
on the premises a tailor’s shop, a shoemaker’s 
shop, and a carpenter’s shop, each under the 
direction of an experienced workman, in 
which these trades are practically taught. A 
hard sight it must be for the devil to look 
into these classes, and see the boys stolen 
from his own very preserves, to see them 
plying awl or hammer or needle, as the case 
may be, and working their way to self-respect 
and honest independence. But this is not 
all. This society also maintains the Chichester 
training-ship, in which boys who desire to go 
to sea are trained for sailors, and when ready 
for the sea, suitable ships are found for them: 
while, within the last two years, a building 
has arisen near Woking, familiar to many 
travellers by the South Western Railway, 
where boys are taught practical farming, and 
whence, during the past year, several boys 
have been sent out as emigrants, passage and 
outfit paid to Canada and America. Such is 
a part, though only a part of the noble work 
which this society is doing. The dinners are 
supplied from a separate fund, which is sup- 
ported entirely by voluntary contributions. 
It is estimated that the cost of each of these 
dinners is fivepence a head. Gentlemen and 
ladies, you who on three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year sit down to comfortable, 
perhaps sumptuous dinners, the sum of five- 
pence will purchase a dinner that keeps a 
child from starving for a week. Half-a- 
sovereign will furnish it with dinners for the 
whole six months of winter ! 

_ But although prevention is better than cure, 
It does not supersede the necessity of cure. 
There are numbers of poor children who have 








been discharged from the hospitals, imper- 
fectly cured ; there are still more who linger 
on in unhealthy homes, sick and weakly, 
struggling with some chronic complaint, for 
which, in many cases, medical advice cannot 
be obtained. For these a special dinner-table 
is provided, and they have the opportunity of 
partaking of a meal suited to their require- 
ments, three times a week, instead of once. 
No better locality for this sick children’s 
dinner-table could have been chosen than 
that where it is situated, East Street, Lisson 
Grove, in the large and crowded parish of 
Marylebone where, as we are .informed, no 
fewer than six hundred and seventy-nine 
children of school age were reported as sick 
in the School-Board returns for the last quar- 
ter of 1872. This institution has been in 
operation about seven years ; and during the 
past year upwards of two thousand dinners 
have been given to boys and girls. The 
little patients assemble at half-past twelve 
o’clock every Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day, each child bringing with it a ticket which 
entitles it to a meal consisting of good roast 
meat, ad libitum, potatoes, and a roll weigh- 
ing about six or eight ounces. A fee of one 
halfpenny is very judiciously charged on each 
of these tickets, and if it is not forthcoming the 
roll is considered forfeited. The children are 
received by the Lady Superintendent, and are 
seated at a table which runs round three 
sides of the room. Then they are helped to 
their meal, and very quickly and quietly the 
poor little weakly things discuss it. After 
dinner there is frequently some little extra 
delicacy, in the shape of fruit or sweets, 
which have been presented by some kind 
friends. At the close of the repast, a little 
simple grace is said by the children together, 
and the lady generally teaches them a text by 
word of mouth. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the value of these simple meals. Suitable 
and nourishing food provided three times a 
week for children during convalescence, or 
for those suffering from some lowering com- 
plaint, which is probably in a great degree 
due to insufficient food, may be the means 
of restoring to health many a sickly child 
who would otherwise have grown up to bea 
burden to himself and others. So successful, 
indeed, has the dinner system proved, that it 
has been extended to grown people, and in 
another room of the same institution is spread 
a dinner-table for invalid adults. Here, 
gathered round that table, may be seen in 
very truth the poor and the maimed, and the 
halt and the blind. They are regaled on an 
excellent dinner, consisting of five ounces of 
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six to eight ounces of bread, with half-a-pint 
of beer. A friendly chat with each other 
over this meal, and a few words of thanks- 
giving at its conclusion, sends these poor 
people away refreshed and strengthened both 


in body and mind. About five thousand | 
such dinners have been furnished during the | 
past year, and numerous orders for meat, fish, | 


good roast meat, one pound of potatoes, and | beer, &c., have been distributed to those who 


are too ill to attend personally at the institu- 
tion. Altogether, these dinner-tables may be 
considered one of the most useful and least 
objectionable forms of administering relief, 
and it is much to be desired that the system 
should be extended, and that such a table 
might be found in each of the different quar- 
ters of the metropolis. 
F. M. DOHERTY. 





MY TREASURE. 


By ONE OF THE AUTHORS or ‘“ CHILD-WoRLD.” 


I HAVE a living Treasure, of such a wondrous power, 
I could not breathe without it, not for a single hour, 

I wear it in my very heart, for it is mine alone ; 

I have a living Treasure, a Treasure of mine own ! 


When first I won my Treasure, the world was made of light, 


The earth was full of glory, I think there was no night ; 
And still that light remaineth, for though dark the shadows fall, 


My Treasure hath a wondrous way of shining through them all ! 


Oh! world wherein I mingle, though beautiful and gay, 
You have no strength to keep me or tempt my heart away ; 
I feel a tender pity for happiness forgot, 

When turning to my Treasure, I think you have it not ! 


Or haply in a stranger I mark a nameless grace— 


A glance, a tone, a something—in air, or voice, or face, 
That makes me sing rejoicing, for to my heart hath flown 
The knowledge of a Treasure,—a Treasure like mine own ! 


And you who know the sorrow, the sorrow God hath sent, 
The joy that He hath taken, but for a moment lent, 

The weary life of weakness, of suffering, and rest, 

You marvel at the happy heart that beats within my breast. 


Ah! if you knew my Treasure—ah! if you could but tell 
How measureless the fountain, how deep the “hidden well :” 
Ah! if you knew my Treasure, ah! if you cou/d but know 
How beautiful the sunshine, how warm the faintest glow ! 


Ah_ if you knew my Treasure, and half how dear it is, 

The strength of its consoling, the sweetness of its bliss, 

The power of its endurance, and how when shadows fall, 

My Treasure hath a wondrous way of shining through them all! 
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A CHILD’S DEATH-BED. 


ey Saturday, October 2nd, 186—, I re- | 
ceived an urgent call to visit, as English | 
chaplain, in one of the palatial hotels of Ge- | 
neva, the young daughter, aged fourteen years, | 
and only child of the Baroness , an Eng- | 
lishwoman by birth, and the widow for three | 
years past of the Baron The same | 
message which called me to see her informed | 
me that she would probably not survive be- | 
yond the morrow. This I found to be an | 
error, as in fact she lived till the afternoon of | 
the Tuesday following, the 5th of October. 

On reaching the hotel at about two o'clock, 
P.M., I was received by the baroness, who 
was in the deepest grief. She welcomed me 
most kindly, but said that her child was sleep- 
ing at that moment. I therefore returned a 
few hours later, when I was admitted to the 
sick-room. 

On speaking to the dear child of her ap- 
proaching end I became at once aware that 
she shrank from the thought of dying. The 
expression of her singularly intelligent coun- 
tenance changed to one of deep grief, and 
her large, dark, lustrous eyes filled with tears, 








But I found on further conversing with her 
that her strong desire to live was solely in 
consideration of her mother’s bereavement. 
For her mother’s sake she clung to life, and 
earnestly and repeatedly entreated me to pray 
that she might yet recover. Humanly speak- 
ing, this was beyond all hope; but I com- 
plied with her request, taking care in the ex- 
pressions which I used to discourage her hope, 
while recognising the power of God, with 
whom nothing is impossible. I also, more 
than once, reminded her, in the same way, of 
the words of the Lord Jesus, ‘‘ He that loveth | 
father or mother more than me is not worthy 
of me.” This conversation took place about | 
five o'clock, when I took leave of her, promis- 
ing to see her on the morrow. Later in the 
evening, however, I received a hurried note | 
from her aunt, Miss , begging me to re- 
turn that evening for the purpose of admi- | 
nistering the Lord’s Supper, at the dear child’s : 
own desire. I returned accordingly at nine | 
o’clock, but found her too tired and weak to 
receive it. 
On Sunday, after the morning service and | 
communion at the English Church, I pro-' 
ceeded to the hotel, prepared to administer 
the ordinance to the sick child. She was 
now ready and anxious to participate in it, 
and for the first time. In a brief conversation | 








with her, I assured myself that she would do 
this with full intelligence. Very simply and 
frankly she acknowledged herself a sinner 
before God, and declared that she needed 
and desired the cleansing of the atoning 
blood of her Redeemer. I learned in 
conversation with an excellent American 
lady, who had been much with her in 
her illness, during her residence in the hotel, 
that Alice (this was her Christian name) had 
expressed very strongly her sense of the 
vanity of earthly sources of satisfaction, and 
her great wonder that she herself could have 
been so much engrossed with worldly things, 
and that others were living, for the most 
part, as if this short life were all. I ad- 
ministered the communion as appointed for 
the sick, and was leaving the room when 
Alice, through her mother, requested that I 
would again offer a special prayer that, if it 
pleased God, she might even still be spared 
to her mother. 

I returned again in the evening, after the 
service at the church, and commended her 
in prayer to God's care and blessing, promis- 
ing to call between one and two o'clock on 
Monday. 

Hindered by unavoidable circumstances, I 
was unable to arrive before three o’clock in 
the afternoon, when I was told that she had 
been anxiously expecting and asking for me. 
I was thankful to find that by this time the 
intensity of her desire to live was greatly sub- 
dued, and her thoughts regarding her separa- 
tion from her beloved and widowed mother 
took the direction of a resolution to pray, 
when she should be with her Saviour, that 
her mother might soon rejoin her. 

I have no distinct recollection of my con- 
versation with Alice on the occasion of this 
visit, nor yet of that which I paid her late in 
the evening of Monday, except. that both 
were occupied with the endeavour to ad- 
minister, as I might, instruction and consola- 
tion to the sweet sufferer, and that she 
entered earnestly into the prayers which I 
made with her on both occasions. 

On Tuesday, the 5th of October, I arrived at 
the sick-room at a little past one o’clock, and 
found that the dear patient was rapidly sink- 
ing. She received me with a bright and 
affectionate smile, and said to me with a 
touching simplicity, “I am going to éy to 
live till the evening, that 1 may see my 
uncle!” The resolution to ¢ry to live im- 
plied that she was resolved to use all the 
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means which might be employed, such as 
the continual administration of cordials 
and stimulants, by which the fast-ebbing 
tide of life might for a very brief while be 
arrested. 

I found that Alice had expressed the desire 
again to be a partaker in the Holy Com- 
munion. She had, after her first reception 
of it, expressed in the strongest manner the 
comfort and peace which she had derived 
from the ordinance. It had been to her, in 
fact, an “ assurance” of God’s “favour and 
goodness towards her,” and a pledge of the 
forgiveness of sin, and of all spiritual bless- 
ing. I at once prepared to comply with her 
renewed desire, although her extremely weak 
state demanded that it should be done in the 
most condensed and abridged manner pos- 
sible, as it regarded the accompanying ser- 
vice. My son, who was waiting for me 
below, was permitted to join in the setvice ; 
the Baroness and Miss ——, her sister, being 
the other participants. At the close of the 
brief and solemn service my son retired, and 
I went and sat down by the pillow of the 
dying child. 

It was then that, in a voice which she had 
no power, in her extremity of weakness, to 
raise above a whisper, she uttered words which 
sent through me a thrill of solemn pleasure, 
which will remain among my happiest recol- 
lections, ‘Oh! I am so happy; I am in a 
perfect rapture ; 7 could scream with joy !” 
Shortly afterwards I saw that she was speak- 
ing again, and thinking it was to myself, I 
asked her what she was saying. “Oh, I was 
speaking to God—I was speaking to Jesus— 
I was saying how could I ever thank Him 
enough for all his kindness to me !” 

These were the last words I remember to 
have heard her speak. When I returned in 
the evening, scarcely expecting, in fact, to see 
her again, I perceived by the darkness of the 
window over the door that no light was in 
the room in which I had left her, and all was 
silent about it. I retired, therefore, to make 
inquiry, and found that some hours before, 





at twenty minutes past five o’clock, her happy 
spirit had departed. 

I learned subsequently, from the American 
lady whom I have mentioned above, that her 
expressions of happiness had been similar 
and equally strong in the morning, before I 
had seen her, and had administered to her 
the Lord’s Supper. 

She continued, moreover, to manifest the 
same clear intelligence up to the very moment 
of her departure. She was permitted to enjoy 
the longed-for satisfaction of seeing her uncle, 
the Baron , her father’s brother, who 
arrived from Holland a little more than one 
hour before her decease. She had told me 
at my last visit that she had “seen her papa;” 
this probably in a dream ; and though it had 
been feared that she was too weak to speak 
or to recognise her uncle, yet she recognised 
him perfectly, told him how like he was to 
her father, and inquired particularly after her 
friends in Holland. 

She desired to see any of the servants in 
the hotel who had known her, and who had 
been in attendance on her, made them kiss 
her, and took of them a touching farewell. 

When the closing moment approached, her 
features were distorted by the struggle, and 
her mother, who was standing over her, 
uttered a cry. When the dear child felt that 
the same struggle was recurring—it was her 
last act, and testified the same tender con- 
sideration for her mother which had been so 
characteristic of her throughout—she raised 
her hand to her mouth, in order to hide the 
spasm from her mother’s sight ! Immediately 
afterwards, a smile of heavenly sweetness 
overspread her features, which caused her 
physician, Dr. G , to remark that she was 
already in heaven (“ Elle est déja au ciel !”) 
and, with a quick inquiring look upwards, 
she expired. 

“© death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory? The sting of death is 
sin ; and the strength of sin is the law. But 
thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

HENRY DOWNTON. 
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WAITING. 


UT in the bitter cold, 


To face the wind and the rain— 
To wait for the Kindness that never comes, 
And drag at Poverty’s chain. 


It is hard for the old to live, 
When Hope has slipped away,— 
And the one daily burden upon the soul 
Is to find the bread for the day: 


When Hunger its measure sets 
Upon all the eyes may see— 

«‘ How many dinners the rare silks and jewels 
Would procure for her and me!”’ 


*Tis sad ; but the bitterest part 
Is the fate of the weak and young, 
Who inherit the evils of distant days, 
And whose hearts are early wrung 


With want; while the hope that makes 
The bosom of others warm 

They know’not, and so the conscience is dulled 
And shields not from moral harm. 


Oh, men and women who doat 
On the boys and girls at your knee, 

Have a moment’s thought for the crowds who lack 
The hope that guides you and me. 


ALICE HAY JENNER. 





A SCOTTISH 


A SCOTTISH feeing-fair fifteen years ago | 


was everywaya rough and uninviting scene. 
The cynic or the student of human character 
would have found much to invite attention, 
but the Christian observer could hardly have 
failed to have been depressed at the sugges- 
tion of so much vice and drunkenness and 
indifference. The street of the little market- 
town, of which the present writer most natur- 
ally thinks in connection with the custom, 
was wider in its upper part than most others, 
and narrowing, sloped away till, after several 
windings, it. was lost in the suggestion of 
straggling fir-woods. By daylight on the 
morning of the “market-day,” sleep was 
hardly possible to old or young. There was 
a ceaseless rumble of carts and cars and show- 
vans, mixed with the clatter of multitudinous 
hammers, busy on stand and tent and booth, 
and already little knots from the neighbour- 
hood were hurrying in, to have time to call 
on their friends before the fun began. A few 
hours after, the street was thronged; all 
manner of toys and trinkets were spread out 
temptingly, and “ sweetie-stalls” and drink- 
shops alike were already doing a “ roaring 
trade ;” gingerbread was set up at auction in 
great heaps by light-tongued men, who spiced 
their praises of their wares with obscene jokes, 


while others went about singing songs that | 
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certainly were not pure in tone, and disposing 
of coarsely-printed copies of them. Here, in 
a row of vans, drawn up in a siding, were 
dwarfs, fat boys, and pigheaded ladies, with 
due allowance of wax-works and wild beasts, 
and panoramas representing British battles by 
sea and land, the showmen—with all the 
rivalry of the race—gesticulating and roaring 
at the top of their voices. As one went about, 
observantly, one might have seen towards the 
lower end of the street, groups of men and 
women, with rustic looks, standing patiently 
as if by appointment. These were the “lads” 
and “lasses” waiting to be ‘‘fee-ed” or en- 
gaged for the coming half-year by the far- 
mers, who came and looked about for their 
“hands” very much as though they were 
choosing so many kine ; the bargain between 
master and servant being sealed by the giving 
and receiving of “ arles” or earnest-money, 
most often spent frivolously or in drink 
within a few hours, This business was 
usually over by one o'clock, and then the 
worst part of the profanity and drunkenness 
began. There was nothing but noise,—treat- 
ing, drinking, and excess of all kinds, fight- 
ing going on in a dozen places at once. It 
was, in short, the coarsest kind of saturnalia, 
amid which the police, and the recruiting- 
sergeants, gay and be-ribboned of course, were 
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each in their own way busy. But never was 
the writer of these lines more taken by sur- 
prise than he was at a scene which he wit- 
nessed the last time he was present in this 
same feeing-market. The afternoon clamour 


“was proceeding, when suddenly there ap- 


peared on a waggon in a comparatively open 
part of the street, two men, one of whom, 
tall, pale, and powerful in voice, proceeded 
to speak. His words were met with howling 
and whistling from some of those who stood 
near, and very soon the crowd, eager for any- 
thing like diversion, surged and swayed 
towards the waggon. Stones were thrown, 
and bits of gingerbread, being handy; but 
still the men held their place, the one who 
had been the first to attempt to speak meet- 
ing the crowd with smiling good-humour 
and ready retort. At length some of the 
public-house keepers and the auctioneers of 
gingerbread, finding they were like Othello, 
their “occupation gone,” left the receipt of 
custom, and, edging themselves in behind the 
crowd, cunningly urged them on to violence. 
A few men, half-drunk; actually tried to 
mount the waggon from behind and lay hold 
on the speakers ; but one of them fell back, 
and, in falling, struck his head on the wheel, 
and lay senseless. The preachers at once 
turned to the man, and he who had spoken 
showed particular skill in dealing with him. 
Lifting from the waggon a pitcher with water, 
he sprinkled the man’s face, and loosed his 
necktie, and kindlily raising the head, he put 
a greatcoat under it ; and the moment there 
were signs of the man’s reviving, he turned 
round to the crowd and said, in a firm voice, 
“The man is coming round ; let us pray !” 
Then he offered up such a prayer as I have 
seldom heard, the crowd in a reaction of 
feeling far from extraordinary in the circum- 
stances listening in awe-stricken silence. 
After that he spoke in a forcible colloquial 
way of the love and the justice of God, and 
the fate of sinners, illustrating his theme with 
marvellous readiness, and sometimes a touch 
of humour. It was clear his words were not 
without effect. Old people said they had 
never seen such an orderly market as that 
ear. 
4 The man who had been the cause of this 
striking and unexpected turn of affairs had 
had a peculiar history. He had come of a 
race of good godly people in Huntly, but 
through boyhood and youth he remained un- 
converted ; then suddenly, in his twenty- 
second year, the light came, and all the 
energies of a well-endowed nature were 
henceforth consecrated to God’s service. He 





preached in the towns and villages near 
where he lived, still supporting himself by his 
hands ; then a godly lady of title, by giving 
him a small salary, enabled him to extend 
his circuits. But still he was desirous of 
being brought into directer contact with 
heathenism ; and—no other way opening, 
though he had offered himself—when the 
war broke out in the Crimea, he was sent 
thither, and did a memorable work, not only 
in proclaiming the gospel to poor soldiers 
and sailors, but in providing comforts and 
advising them and aiding them in many 
other ways. Then, after a tour in some of 
the better-known places of the East, he re- 
turned home—somewhat broken in health; 
but, with indomitable spirit, he devoted him- 
self to the “open air”—his diocese he was 
wont to call it—and finally he bethought 
himself of preaching at the feeing fairs, at 
one of which, as you now know, I first saw 
him. Considering his peculiar influence, and 
the noble example he left, Duncan Mathe- 
son’s name deserves to be kept in remem- 
brance, and ever since the publication of his 
interesting memoir,* it has been on my mind 
to present some slight picture of him to the 
readers of the SUNDAY MaGaAZINE, with the 
Editor’s consent. Other calls, however, have 
withdrawn me from it until now. 

Matheson, as has been said, was born at 
Huntly, in Aberdeenshire, in 1824. His 
father was mail-runner, and though the family 
often had pinching times, the parents were 
fully alive to the value of learning, and Dun- 
can was duly sent to school, where he made 
great progress. But while yet a child, he 
was concerned to be helpful to his mother ; 
and we are told that when he got any little 
sum from the neighbours for running their 
errands, instead of buying gingerbread or 
sweets with it, he would purchase tea, and 
put it in the cupboard, to be a pleasant 
surprise to her. At that time Moderatism 
was strong in the Scottish Church, and many 
earnest-minded people became seceders, and 
even independents. The Haldanes, not long 
before, had produced a sensation by their 
preaching, and Duncan Matheson’s parents, 
following the example of his grandfather, who 
had been a friend of the Haldanes, had strong 
leanings to the dissenters ; Mr. Maitland, an 
aged leader among them, taking a very special 
interest in the boy. But at this time, and for 
several years after, Matheson felt no more 
than occasional prickings of conscience, 





* “Life and Labours of Duncan Matheson, the Scottish 
Evangelist,”’ by the Rev. John Macpherson, author of “‘ The 
Christian Hero.” Morgan and Scott. 
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and found an escape in novel-reading and 
other frivolities. At sixteen, it was needful 
he should settle to some work. He had 
made such progress in education that his 
people thought he might struggle through a 
university course, and become a minister. 
But he would not hear of this ; he has been 
dreaming of becoming a sculptor, and the 
only available stepping-stone he can think of 
towards that, is to become a mason. He is 
accordingly apprenticed, and has his trying 
share of such privations as Hugh Miller has 
so touchingly described, and that, too, both 
as hewer and quarryman. He is utterly rest- 
less and dissatisfied ; he goes to Edinburgh ; is 
disgusted with the dissoluteness of his fellow- 
workmen, and happening to hear Mr. Moody- 
Stuart preach, is deeply impressed by him. 
Summoned home to his mother’s death-bed, 
the impression is deepened; but on his return 
to Edinburgh he falls back into a sort of waver- 
ing life—struggling to support himself on the 
delusive ladder of morality. In 1846, a 
sermon from Mr. A. Bonar is like a nail in 
a sure place, and from that day Duncan 
Matheson is a true and confirmed disciple of 
Christ. He was sometimes distressed with 
doubts about election and other points; but 
prayer was his stay, and soon he found com- 
plete assurance. Then the question arose, 
“Why not do some work for the Master?” and 
he began to visit the poor and to hold prayer- 
meetings. Of his preaching gift, he had as yet 
made no discovery, and indeed appears to have 
been very doubtful of himself on this score ; 
but returning to Huntly, where he devoted 
himself to visiting the sick and distributing 
tracts, a Miss Macpherson seems to have dis- 
cerned more truly, and urged him to preach. 
Once begun, he went about from place to 
place, and at length, the Duchess of Gordon, 
so noted for her piety, heard of him, and 
offered him a small sum yearly, if he would 
devote himself entirely to evangelistic work. 
He at once gave up his business as a builder, 
in which he had every promise of success, 
and devoted himself to the work he had close 
at heart. He went far and near ; he worked 
sixteen hours a day ; he was truly “ instant 
in season and out of season.” Sometimes he 
held as many as seventy prayer-meetings in 
two months. He was distressed at the small 
result and the fewness of the conversions, and 
became convinced that tracts of the right 
sort might be made a powerful auxiliary. 
But he could not find what he wanted. One 
night in prayer the thought came into his 
mind,—‘ If I could get a printing-press, I 
could make as many tracts as I could use.” 








His biographer thus tells how his:prayer was 
answered :— a 

‘Accidentally discovering that an old  printing- 
press was for sale, he made inquigjes as to the terms; 
although he did not possess the means ergy eaiog! 
Much to his astonishment, the persomyy 
it was let him have it, with a set: of ol@; 
at a merely nomiral price. Never did warrior bear 
away the trophies of victory with deeper joy than he 
felt in carrying the old printing machinery to his 
father’s house..... - His first attempts at printing 
ended in failure and chagrin. Whole nights were 
spent in ineffectual efforts; but, never despairing, he 
cried to God for help, and went to work again. Often 
for hours the work of ‘composing’ goes on, till at 
length his eye rests with complacence on a page of 
type, when suddenly the whole falls down into what 

rinters call ‘pie,’ and his mortification is complete. 

alling ve his knees, he prays for patience and help. 
- - » « ‘I went on,’ he says, ‘ till I managed to print 
two thousand four-page tracts a day. Howl did toil, 
and sweat, and pray at it! Some nights I never slept 
at all, but went on composing. My ccnstitution was 
strong, and night after night was spent in work.’ ” 

In addition to original tracts, some of 
which were very striking, he printed extracts 
from Boston, Edwards, Flavel, and other 
favourite authors. But this work was looked 
on coldly in his native town; the only contri- 
bution to his tract enterprise he ever received 
in Huntly being half-a-crown, brought him by 
an old widow. 

Thinking that his evangelistic apprentice- 
ship was now completed, and being moved 
by accounts of the war in the Crimea and the 
condition of the soldiers, he was anxious to 
go thither, and having mentioned this to some 
influential friends, arrangements were made, 
and he sailed for the seat of war in the end 
of November, 1854, and reached it on the 
6th of December. Contrary to all expecta- 
tion, Admiral Boxer granted him leave to go 
to the scene of strife, having been much im- 
pressed ‘by the earnestness and practical tact 
of the missionary in the interview in which 
he besought the favour. Arrived at head- 
quarters, he thus writes home :— 


‘¢ It would be impossible to describe the state of the 
SIMY. s «6 « The hospitals were crowded ; many were 
dying. Day after day, ship after ship, with its load of 
suffering, was despatched to Scutari. Many of those 
you met were in rags. Most were emaciated and 
smitten with hunger. Some were almost shoeless ; 
many had biscuit-bags instead of trowsers, whilst 
others had newspapers tied round their legs; and 
often such was the wretchedness that you could not 
setoaieh officer from man, or recognise the best 

own.” 


Matheson immediately set himself to relieve 
some of the material discomfort first. His 
stores did not go far, but he at once distri- 
buted what clothes he could spare ; and then 
he began to open out his spiritual stores in 
the shape of Bibles and tracts, of the former 
of which there was great scarcity in the 
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camp. He set himself first to find out the 
few spirits of kindred conviction in the army, 
and having found them, he organized the 
best means of action for the help of the men 
both bodily and spiritually. He went inces- 
santly between the camp and the ships in har- 
bour, and picked up all manner of little helps 
and comforts, soon finding himself as kindlily 
welcomed among the French, Italians, and 
Sardinians as among his own countrymen. 
Not only so, he was very soon the bosom 
friend of the Rev. J. W. Hayward, the Episco- 
palian chaplain, and by working together 
they soon found that they could do ever so 
much more than separately. His friend, 
Hector Macpherson, of the 93rd, thus gives 
a suggestive glimpse of his ways of doing 
things :— 

“ His tact and genial frankness made him a fa- 
vourite with the captains of the mercantile steamers 
ompla ed by the Government, some of whtm were 

y Christian men. By the graphic and touching 
descriptions of the destitution and safferings of the 
soldiers in the entrenchments, backed by his own evi- 
dent sympathy, he reached the warm hearts of the 
seamen; and the never-failing result was a thorough 
searching of the vessels for everything that could 
spared for the benefit of the suffering soldiers. 

‘* Eatering the encampment of the 93rd Highland- 
ers one icy cold winter day, he observed our destitu- 
tion of fuel either to cook our rations or warm our 
persons. The great majority of us were clothed in 
rags; some without shoes; others without a cap to 
cover their heads from the pelting of the pitiless 
storm; and some of us with more mud than clothing 
attached to our bodies. After a few words of loving 
sympathy, he said, ‘ Hector, I must try and help you.’ 

ut what could he do in such a case? Why, next 
day, he returned and informed me he had made an 
effort, and succeeded in procuring several tons of coal 
from the different steamers in the harbour of Bala- 
klava, which were conveyed to the camp as soon as 
possible. This is one instalment of many noble acts 
of kindness done to the sufferers in that terrible winter. 
For the relief of the men who were ag oy not only 
to the peril of the enemy’s fire, but to the fierce blasts 
of winter, almost without a rag to cover them, he 
laboured incessantly and unweariedly, until his gigan- 
tic efforts broke down his health.” 

And truly they were gigantic. He wan- 
dered from place to place, from point to 
point, now nursing in hospital this poor 
fellow, stricken down, or advising that other ; 
now writing letters home for those who either 
could not write or were too reduced to do it, 
or holding a prayer-meeting amid the dark- 
ness. His own lodging was a stable, through 
which the wind blew freely ; it was so infested 
with rats that our missionary had to arm him- 
self with lucifer matches, so that by striking 
them when he awoke, overrun, he might rid 
himself for a little while of his unwelcome 
companions. 

“* My pocket-knife,” he tells a correspondent, “cuts 
my bread, and it also serves for eating my egg ‘with— 


a stick serves as a spoon to stir the sugar with, and a 
bottle serves for a candlestick. I rise early, light my 
lamp, make my coffee, clean my boots, sweep my 
room with a few Turkish feathers, and I can tell you 
I was never happier in my life. I have a perfect 
palace, and I have decorated the walls with copies of 
the Jilustrated London News. I fearit is too good to 
last, but it is in the Lord’s hand. How contented I 
feel with all, and how well it is that I learned when 
young to help myself! I am happy as a king, yea, 
ten thousand fold more so than one without grace.” 

Even from this humble dwelling there was 
an attempt to evict him, the Rev. Mr. Hay- 
ward interfering to prevent its being done. 
No two men were ever more brotherly in 
feeling than these two; and when Mr. Hay- 
ward had to leave the Crimea, sick, Mr. 
Matheson helped to convey him on board 
ship, and parted from him in tears, He was 
greatly tried with the levity and the heart- 
hardness which he witnessed among the 
troops ; but most often his words were lis- 
tened to reverently, and in many cases fell on 
good soil. “In particular, he knew how to 
reach the hearts of his countrymen, and not 
seldom did he unseal the fountain of emotion 
by an allusion to auld Scotland, the scenes 
of boyhood, the parish school, a question in 
the Shorter Catechism, or the twenty-third 
Psalm, ‘The Lord’s my shepherd: I'll not 
want,’ learned at a mother’s knee.” . 

Hedley Vicars was an affectionate friend 
of the missionary, and often sought his 
society. They would converse on the purity, 
blessedness, and endless peace of heaven; 
and on one occasion, when their talk had 
been more earnest even than usual, Matheson 
tells us they could hardly part, and Vicars 
agreed to come and spend a day with him at 
Balaklava. But he has sorrowfully to record, 
“On the day fixed for the meeting, Hedley 
Vicars was taken home to his God.” Mathe- 
son was overwhelmed, and could only ex- 
claim, “ Dear, dear Vicars!” As he stood 
beside the grave on the day of the burial, he 
felt in his inmost heart as if ‘ another link 
had been snapped on earth, and another 
bond formed in heaven.” 

Many and remarkable were Matheson’s 
escapes. This is an instance. “One day 
when conversing with a godly officer in a re- 
tired spot, the officer said, ‘We have been 
long enough here, let us move away.’ No 
sooner had they removed than a 13-inch 
shell dropped and burst on the very spot 
where they had been standing. ‘God had 
cared for us,’ Matheson says, ‘and we were 
safe.’” 

Mr. Gimgell, the army work-corps chap- 
lain, having been seized with cholera, Mathe- 
son attended him and nursed him till he 
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died, and only then retired to the old stable 
to fall prostrate from the same disease. 

‘‘ He crept into his comfortless bed, where he lay 
sick and alone for three days and three nights. 
Growing worse hour by hour, he was at length no 
longer able to rise for his only comfort—a drink of 
water, and, despairing of life, he turned his face to the 
wall to die. ..... Mr. Medley, a gentleman in the 
Commissariat, who had formerly been a London city 
missionary, happening to come to the door, he dis- 
covered the forlorn condition of the Scripture-reader, 
ran to his relief, and never left him till he began to 
recover. ‘It was the sound of Mr. Medley’s voice 
singing psalms,’ he said, ‘that first brought me to 
myself, and from that moment I began to get better.’” 


He was compelled to go to Trebizond for 
a week’s change, and on his return devoted 
himself still more earnestly to the spiritual 
interests of the Sardinian army at Kadi-Keni, 
where he did much good. Cholera broke 
out amongst them, too, and Matheson’s ser- 
vices were doubly blessed ; for in many cases 
he brought healing to both body and soul. 
“His kindness wom @ way to their hearts ; 
prejudices gave way; he became.a universal 
favourite, and many of the Italiats received 
the Word of God at his hands when they would 


| have rejected it at the hands of any other.” 


Illness visits him again and again, and at last 
it came in so severe a form that hewas com- 
pelled to leave the scene of his labours and 
go to Scotland. But after six weeks’ rest he 
returned to the East, laden with stores of 
Christian literature for distribution, and he 
resumes his relations with the Sardinian 
soldiers. ‘‘ His house at Terrikoi was liter- 
ally besieged by them.” After the proclama- 
tion of peace, the Cossacks came freely into 
the camp of the allies, and he found access 
to many of them also, and won their hearts. 
“My friends the Cossacks,” he says in a 
letter home, “‘showed me so much kindness, 
and I had to submit once and again to the 
embraces of Russian soldiers smelling strongly 
of onions!” Returning to Constantinople, 
he plunged into work among the Turks—not 
forgetting the French who were there, and 
from whom he received gteat kindness. 
“When he went to Sweet Waters, where a 
French division was stationed, the officer in 
command ordered out his men, and when 
they had fallen into rank, the missionary was 
permitted to go the round and present each 
man with a New Testament, tract, or book.” 
Through the winter, in spite of weakness, he 
wrought faithfully, ministering day by day ; 
but at length he felt so weak, that he had to 
take medical advice, and was ordered to 
Italy. In 1857 he returned home, where the 
sweet influences of his native air soon restored 
his health, He then went to labour as 
evangelist at Whitehaven, and started the 











Herald of Peace, which soon became influen- 
tial for good; then he went to Malvern, 
married there a Miss Mary Milne, and in 
1859 returned to Scotland. He devoted 
himself more heartily than ever to the work 
of evangelising the outcasts, his efforts at the 
feeing fairs—in which we have seen him en- 
gaged—being only one, though a very typical, 
branch of his work. He was literally un- 
resting ; and few who ever met with or heard 
him preach could ever forget him. He was 
the chief agent in the great revival of 1859, 
which broke over the north-east coast of 
Scotland, and especially affected the fishing 
villages. Sometimes, too, he crossed the 
Border, and in 1862, he visited his old 
friends the soldiers at Aldershot, when he 
made a deep impression. Among the miners 
at Hillhead, near Glasgow, in 1865, he did a 
great work, of the results of which we may 
yet find trace. So he wrought on, going, 
like his Master, from town to town, without 
bag or scrip, now visiting the feeing-markets in 
the worth, then going abroad to Bohemia for 
health, but not forgetting the cause he had at 
heatt; then he is home again, but vexed 
more and more with ill-health. So we follow 
him till at length, in the summer of 1869, he 
resigns himself into the hands of his God, 
talking of Christ and glory. It was a happy 
death, and right well matched the tenor of the 
life: “Lord Jesus, come quickly,” were his 
last words, as he expired amid the pains of 
cramp. 

He was a man of original and independent 
nature ; quick to discover the bent of those he 
came in contact with, and using this know- 
ledge effectively for the highest of all ends. 
He was entirely self-denying, never seeking 
his own advancement, or so much as even 
mention. It is a very characteristic circum-* 
stance that he destroyed many of his papers, 
and entreated his friends to burn the letters 
he wrote to them, because some of his letters 
had been put in print. If there was in him 
some of the narrowness that is almost in- 
separable from the capacity to do the work 
he did, he was without preterision, and could 
administer terrible rebuke when he found it 
in others. Yet his sympathies were wide, 
and always sought practical expression. He 
had an indomitable will, and a conscience 
void of offence: straightforward he was 
almost to a fault. A brave Christian man, 
without place or station, he compelled the 
very men whose prejudices he must have in 
many ways awakened, to acknowledge him 
their friend,. because he was a faithful shep- 
herd of souls. 

P. ¥. REID. 
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A SUMMER SUNRISE. 


DAY slowly dawning, 
Low in the skies ; 
Morning fair, opening 
Her wide grey eyes : 
Eastern hills brighten 
Under her gaze, 
Darkness takes flight in 
Her silvery rays. 
Over the hilltops 
Now doth she pass, 
Down where the dewdrops 
Lie in the grass. 
Cool is her breath, and sweet, 
And far and wide : 
See! from beneath her feet 
‘Wan shadows glide. 


Yonder the morning star, 
With fading beam, 
Paleth and faints afar, 
Dies like a dream ! 
Faints in the fairer light 
Flooding the sky, 
Dies, like a dream of night, 
Born but to die ! 


Hark! how the sparrows 

Chirp from the eaves ; 
Day’s golden arrows 

Shoot through the leaves ! 
Heaven’s wide gateway 

In purple and gold, 
Openeth straightway, 

He riseth—Behold ! 
Arising, and shaking 

The dew from his wings, 
The skylark, now waking, 

Soars upward and sings. 





Steppeth she stately, 
Grave as a nun, 
Who hath but lately 
Her matins begun. 
No smile she sheddeth,— 
Grey-robed and grand, 
Silent she treadeth 
The slumbering land. 


Yet, lo! what flushes 
Her garment’s rim ? 
She hath no blushes, — 
Saint-like and dim 
Paceth she slowly 
Veiléd and white, 
Silvercrown'd, holy 
Daughter of Night! 











Sunbeams are glancing 
On window and spire ; 

The river is dancing ; 
The forest on fire ! 


Life, with its tide of care, 
Pleasure, and pain, 
Blessing God’s sunshine fair, 
Flows on again : 
Human hearts sobbing 
In joyless unrest, 
Or blissfully throbbing,— 
It bears on its breast ! 


Oh! Sun of Righteousness, 
Scatter our night! 
Vouchsafe our souls to bless 
With Heav’n’s own light! 
In every dwelling— 
Saviour Divine, 
Darkness dispelling— 
Arise Thou, and shine! 
G. E. CRAMPTON. 
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THE EDITOR’S ROOM. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL. 

? Vir sapit qui pauca loquitur,’””—*‘ He is a wise 

man who speaks little,” may be freely para- 
phrased, “‘ Regina sapit quz pauca scribit,””—<‘‘ She is 
a wise queen who writes few letters.” For when she 
does write, or cause to be written, a letter on any sub- 
ject of public interest, it draws the more attention, and 
leads to the more decided action. And it was really 
both a queenly and a Christian thing for the Queen to 
put in her kind word, in a recent letter, on behalf of 
the brute creation. ‘The Queen hears and reads 
with horror of the sufferings which the brute creation 
often undergo from the thoughtlessness of the igno- 
rant, and she fears also from experiments in the pursuit 
of science.” The Queen seems to hear of everything 
—from the horrid barbarity of the wretches who roast 
rats alive, or pick out the eyes of birds to make them 
sing better, to the cold-blooded deliberateness of the 
physiologists who investigate the action of pain on 
the functions of guinea-pigs and rabbits, and tell how 
for days, weeks, and months the tortured creatures 
writhe and roll in agony. Many of our readers are 
probably aware of the controversy that has been going 
on in public prints on the latter subject. Some men 
of eminence in science claim it as their right to make 
all sorts of experiments on animals, not merely when 
there is a reasonable prospect that by so doing they 
shall find out the means of alleviating suffering in 
man, but when there is but a mere possibility of it. 
When the avowed object is to investigate the action of 
pain, as in some instances it is, the use of anzsthetics 
is of course declined. : No wonder though the Queen 
reads of such things with horror, and feels it a sort of 
reproach that, even in single instances, they should 
occur within her dominions. 

But the subject has a much wider bearing. We 
cannot help thinking that far too little heed is usually 
taken to the moral bearings of that sovereignty which 
man has got over the lower creatures. It is a sove- 
reignty which is shared by all—the costermonger and 
the prince, the thoughtless child and the cultured 
savant. Innumerable acts of thoughtlessness, cruelty, 
and wrong spring from the neglect of it; and, on the 
other hand, if its responsibilities were duly recognised, 
it would train men, in forms innumerable, to the most 
valuable habits of conscientious care, self-control, 
and merciful regard to the feelings of others. Not 
a few children betake themselves very early to 
those investigations which had such an attraction for 
Nero—as to the action of mutilation of the wings and 
legs on the movements and general functions of flies 
and other insects. We quite agree with those who 
think that the inculcation of a merciful spirit towards 
the lower creatures should be earnestly practised, 
both in home education, in schools, and in churches 
too. It is to be regretted that the subject is so un- 
familiar in sermons that the introduction of it seems 


III. nus. 





| to be strange and incongruous. It is often by little 


things that God tests great principles. By the bear- 
ing of men towards the lower animals, which are 
often so completely in their power, it may be God’s 
purpose to test their justice, their capacity of making 
a right use of power, their tenderness of heart, their 
desire to lessen the suffering and promote the com- 
fort and welfare of others, their regard for God’s 
creatures as such, and their desire that these creatures 
should fulfil the purpose for which God made them. 
In certain respects our treatment of the dumb crea- 
tures around us is a better test of what is in our 
hearts than our treatment cf our fellows. We are 
often obliged to be just, and ashamed to be merciless 
to our fellow-men, when there is neither justice nor 
mercy in our hearts. Towards the lower creatures 
we are more free to act according to our inclinations, 
and thus our conduct to them may be a more genuine 
evidence of what is within us. All noble natures 
would scorn to take the faintest advantage of the 
helplessness of animals, or to deem the doing of any 
wrong to them an insignificant matter. In fact, the 
greater the helplessness of the subject the stronger is 
the demand for fair and gentle treatment ; just as it is 
the glory of the great Ruler—* He shall deliver the 
needy when he crieth; the poor also, and him that 
hath no helper.” 

If the age is specially an age of Christian humanity, 
it is but fair that the lower creatures should know the 
benefit of it. It was a very pertinent, though rather 
quaint illustration that was lately given of the change 
which God’s grace had made on a very rough and 
reckless carter—‘‘ His very horse knows now that he is 
a converted man.” 


SICK, AND YE VISITED ME. 

If we plead for animals, we plead still more for 
men and women. Animals are Christ’s creatures, 
men and women are his brethren. Efforts for train- 
ing nurses to minister among the poor are assuming a 
more systematic form. A good deal has been done 
in this way here and there, but at a meeting recently 
held in Willis’s Rooms, London, it was resolved to 
form a national association, whose head-quarters 
should be in London, and which should have branches 
in the other towns. The more special object in view 
is the nursing of the poor in their own homes. Many 
of those Christian women who have taken up the work 
of nursing are attached to the hospitals. But in many 
ways the nursing of the poor in their own houses is a 
more difficult work than nursing them in hospitals. 
In the latter, all suitable arrangements for heating 
and ventilating are in operation, food properly cooked 
is always ready at the proper hours, and the advan- 
tage of superior skill and knowledge can easily be 
obtained if the nurse is at a loss how to act. But in 
the houses of the poor these conditions are usually 
reversed. Lord Shaftesbury, who took a leading 
part in the meeting in Willis’s Rooms (which, how- 
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ever, was under the presidency of Sir Rutherford 
Alcock), quoted the remark that a good nurse is 
worth twenty doctors, and told of himself how on 
one occasion when taken ill at an inn on the Conti- 
nent, he had had for a nurse an old man without 
shirt, shoes, or stockings—very kind, certainly, but 
so unskilled that if his illness had been of a more 
serious kind, it would not have been possible for him 
to survive his attentions. Reference was made to the 
existence of similar institutions in provincial towns to 
that now proposed. Mr. Rathbone, of Liverpool, 
said that there they had a Nurses’ Home attached to 
the Royal Infirmary, which was under the control of 
a lady superintendent. It was explained that the 
promoters of the present movement had no desire to 
interfere with any similar institution, but wished in 
every way to promote a community of interests and 
acts, and therefore they invited the co-operation of 
others in all possible ways. 


SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE AGAIN. 

Do what we may, it seems as if that accursed slave- 
trade could not be suppressed. It is like bishop’s- 
weed or other noxious weeds—you may appear to 
have extirpated it, when up it comes, a little way off, 
with every appearance of life and vigour. Neither 
treaties at Zanzibar, nor the sword in Ashantee, seem 
to have been able to prevail against it. On the East 
Coast itdoes not seem to have been very difficult to 
resuscitate the traffic in a new form, and people are 
now asking, ‘‘Is it possible to have Mahometanism 
without slavery?” The spirit of Mahometanism is 
so favourable to slavery, that it would seem almost 
unreasonable to expect that, the cause remaining in 
full vigour, the effect should never again be found. 
On the West Coast, it would appear that among the 
tribes which are under our protection, Ashantee 
traders have been selling slaves, and that there has 
been a slave-market at Cape Coast Castle. There is 
little or no reason to doubt that the authorities were 
moredisposed to tolerate this state of things than'was at 
all in accordance with the feeling of the British public. 
Mr. Ashley’s motion in the House of Commons was 
to have pledged the House and the country to agree 
to no arrangement of the affairs of the Gold Coast 
that did not provide for the immediate extinction of 
slavery. The withdrawal of his motion, or allowing 
it to be negatived, in deference to the appeal of the 
Government, and under the assurance that it would 
be hurtful to what they proposed for securing the 
great object in view, affords evidence of his belief 
that the matter would be carefully attended to, and 
efforts. made to wipe out the stain still remaining in 
Ashantee. 


WHO WROTE THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ? 

Ttis almost incredible that anything like serious dis- 
cussion should have arisen on this question at this time 
ofday. Inthe Guardian of June 17th a letter appeared 
from the Rev. Mr. Stracey, in which some doubt 
appeared to be thrown on the question whether 
Bunyan was the dond@ fide author, and the idea was 
suggested that a book called the “ Pilgrimage of 





the Soul,” by Guillaume de Guileville, written in 
the fifteenth century, may have formed the basis of 
Bunyan’s allegory. Thereupon the Zad/e¢ Roman 
Catholic newspaper makes a round story of it, 
declares that as there can be no sanctity outside of the 
Church of Rome, anything that wears the appearance 
of goodness must be borrowed from that Church, and 
that the Pilgrim’s Progress is simply a translation from 
a Catholic work of the fifteenth century of which the 
author was De Guileville, with certain interpolations by 
Bunyan. It turns out that this is not the first time that 
a similar story has obtained currency, and that fifteen 
years ago, it was spread with such venomous boldness 
in the Freeman’s Yournal, another Roman Catholic 
organ, that Mr. Offor, the most careful and laborious of 
all Bunyan’s editors, investigated the charge, and found 
it utterly groundless. This has been pointed out in 
subsequent letters to the Guardian. When we tum 
to Mr. Offor’s edition of Bunyan, we find that Mr. 
Dibdin in his Typographical Antiquities described 
Caxton’s ‘ Pilgrimage of the Soul” as the foundation 
of Bunyan’s work. Dr. Adam Clarke held that 
Bernard’s ‘‘ Isle of Man, or Proceedings in Manshire,”” 
was so like to the Pilgrim’s Progress, and also 
Spencer’s Fairy Queen, that either the one or the 
other must have given rise to it. Another writer, 
Mr. Montgomery, finds its origin in “ The Pilgrim, in 
Whitney’s Emblems.’’ Southey, on the contrary, 
thought it as impossible that Bunyan did not write 
the Pilgrim’s Progress as that Dr. Porson did write 
certain verses of Southey’s own. Still, Bunyan might 
unconsciously have got some ideas from older works. 
If he did, it was no discredit to him. Butler got the 
idea of his Analogy from older works, and a good 
deal more than the idea—as Dr. Buchanan has shown 
well in his own work on Analogy. But Butler ma- 
tured the idea, and has got all the credit of it. Mr. 
Offor has had every book examined written in any 
European language on a subject similar to that of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and the result is completely to 
vindicate the originality of John Bunyan. Bunyan’s 
own testimony, is honest and explicit, and is borne in 
one of those passages of doggrel rhyme, which show 
that his ability to write prose in the form of poetry 
was almost equal to his ability to write beautiful poetry 
in the form of prose. 
* Some say the P:lgrim’s Progress is not mine, 

Insinuating as if I would shine, 

In name and fame by the worth of another, 

Like some made rich by robbing of their brother. 

Or that so fond I am of being sire, 

I'll father bastards ; or, if need require, 

I'll tell a lie in print to get applause. 

I scorn it; John such dirt-heap never was 

Since God converted him, Let this suffice 

To show why I my Pilgrim patronise. 

It came from mine own heart, so to my head, 

And thence into my fingers trickled, 

Then to my pen, from whence immediately 

On paper I did dripple it daintily. 

Manner and matter, toogwas all mine own, 

Nor was it unto any mortal known 

Till I had done it. Nor did any then, 

By books, by wits, by tongues, or hand or pen 

Add five words to it, or write half a line 

Thereof : The whole and every whit is mine. 


I write not this of my ostentation, 
Nor ’cause I seek of men their commendation ; 
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I do it to keep them from such surmise, 
As tempt them will my name to scandalize. 
Witness my name, if anagram’d to thee 
The letters make, Vu hony in a B. 
“ Joun Bunyan.” 


PROPOSED MEMORIALS OF DR. LIVINGSTONE. 

Many are the forms in which it is proposed to keep 
in memory the name of Livingstone. Edinburgh 
alone has originated three. First, a statue ; second, 
a medical mission-house; and third, an African 
‘‘Livingstonia.” The statue is already so far pre- 
pared; Mrs. D. QO. Hill had previously executed a 
colossal model, very much admired, and from it the 
statue is to be modelled. The medical mission-house 
is the proposal of the Medical Missionary Society ; 
the sum aimed at is ten thousand pounds, and it will 
appropriately commemorate that combination of the 
divine and the doctor, the missionary and the traveller, 
the spiritual and the secular, which Dr. Livingstone 
so remarkably exemplified. The third proposal is 
the one most fitted for a national commemoration 
of Livingstone. The conception and proposal of it 
are due to Dr. Stewart, once his fellow-traveller on the 
Zambesi, and now actively engaged in mission work 
in the south of Africa. Dr. Stewart’s idea is, 
that in some suitable part of Africa, a settlement 
should be formed which should become a centre of 
Christianity, education, commerce, and civilisation— 
all that would tend to heal the woes of Africa and 
make her blessed and prosperous. He would begin 
on a small scale, but the settlement ought to be such 
that it would, if prosperous, expand into a town, and 
then into a city. Half a dozen Europeans of educa- 
tion, assisted by a few practical men, would be enough 
to begin the undertaking ; round these a native com- 
munity would gradually gather, for the Africans like 
those settlements where law and good government 
prevail. To this settlement Dr. Stewart proposes to 
give the name of LIVINGSTONIA; and if successful 
it would fully verify one of Livingstone’s most che- 
rished ideas. To show the Africans the advantages 
of such settlements, to show them what benefits would 
come to them under the shelter of Christianity, and 
to induce them to try to secure such benefits, was one 
of the great aims of his life. It was Livingstone’s 
fear that his life would end before he had been able 
to accomplish this great object; and it would have 
been a great gratification to him to know that such a 
mode of carrying into effect one of the great dreams 
of his heart, would be taken in hand after he was 
gone. In regard to the locality, it is understood that 
Dr. Stewart is in favour of a situation on the shores of 
Lake Nyassa, near the Murchison cataracts, 400 miles 
up the Zambesi and Shiré, on the longitude of Mozam- 
bique, about 15° south of the equator. An influential 
Glasgow newspaper, in advocating the scheme, re- 
cently said :— 


‘¢ Had the idea originated with some theorist or 
stay-at-home traveller, we should have been disposed 
to look at it with some suspicion; but its originator 
has been more than ten years in Africa, He was with 
Livingstone on the Zambesi in 1862, and he stood 
beside him during the last moments of Mrs. Living- 





stone’s life. His own work is the best guarantee of 
the feasibility of his scheme. The little mission 
colony of Lovedale, of which he is the head, within 
British territory, but on the borders of Kaffraria, is 
one of the most remarkable triumphs of missionary 
civilization. In Lovedale there are half-a-dozen white 
educated teachers and half-a-dozen white artizans. 
They take in 241 native boy boarders—students, 
pupils, and apprentices—and 63 native girls. The 
education is so good as to attract 32 European 
boarders besides, and there are 47 day scholars. The 
industrial training includes carpentering, waggon 
making, and blacksmith work, bookbinding and 
printing, telegraph work, and farm work. There are 
13 native apprentice blacksmiths and waggon-men, 
and 17 as carpenters and others, and all the rest 
spend a couple of hours daily at farm work. The 
Kaffirs are so eager to get into the institution that 
they pay £5 a-head for their education, and the work- 
ing departments nearly sustain themselves. Ten 
transport waggons, worth £1,300 were turned out 
last year, and 5,000 copies of a Kaffir hymn-book 
were printed. Besides £800 paid by the Kaffirs for 
their own education, £1,500 has been contributed by 
them to establish a similar branch institution. The 
amount of civilising work done by such an institution 
is incalculable, and there is every reason to hope that 
what has been done in Lovedale could be done in 
Livingstonia.”’ 


SLAYING THE SLAIN. 


We perceive that in a recent sermon the Bishop of 
Lincoln launched a quiverful of scornful invectives 
against the recent suggestion in favour of burning 
instead of burying the dead. That proposal seemed 
to fall so utterly flat as to make the bishop’s assault, 
in our opinion, needless. Dr. Wordsworth, too, 
could have quite easily afforded to view the matter on 
its own merits or demerits, without dwelling so much 
on the interpretation that would be put on it by the 
mass of men. Substantially it is the same thing 
whether the body be left to decay by the slow agency 
of the worm or be decomposed by the rapid agency 
of fire. The question of its resurrection is quite in- 
dependent of either process. Probably no men ever 
died in a more sure and certain hope of a glorious 
resurréction than the martyrs who perished at the 
stake. Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer, we all believe 
and feel, will come forth on the glorious morning as 
truly invested in their old bodies as those in the 
case of whom, like Joseph in Egypt, all the art of the 
embalmer has been expended. But it is quite true 
that in the case of the mass of people the process 
of burning might be unfavourable to the idea of the 
resurrection. 

This is shown by the popular effects of burning as 
practised among the Hindus. <A Baptist missionary 
inIndia, Mr. De St. Dalmas, of Chitoura, in a recent 
letter gives an account of a Hindu funeral which he 
witnessed. The funeral was that of a young man who 
had been killed suddenly by the fall of a beam. The 
body was wrapt in white cloth, and laid upon a light 
frame of wood, which four men could easily carry on 
their shoulders. As the preparations were going on, 
a party of women came up weeping and crying aloud ; 
they all flung themselves down on the earth in front 
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of the body, as though they would not be separated 
from it; some of them beating the ground with their 
heads, one of them so frantically, that the observer 
would have thought she meant to kill herself out- 
right. Then they took away the body, and dragged 
the poor widow from the sad spot to her desolate 
home, while a few of the men went to the burning- 
ground to see the last of the body. There they 
would sit on the ground, watching in sad silence 
while a slowly burning fire did its work. The 
effect on the feelings is described as deadening. 
“It is fate,” would be the thought of the men, 
inexorable fate, against which there is no use in 
rebelling. ‘*After death, they imagine that the 
spirit passes into some other body, and becomes 
perhaps a king, perhaps a cat, a dog, or a reptile. 
They see human bodies consumed to ashes, and do 
not think that their bodies will live again, nor yet 
that the spirit will live without a body, and therefore 
they believe that it must enter another body, either of 
man or beast,” 


THE MILDMAY CONFERENCE, LONDON. 


At this gathering, where Christians of all denomi- 
nations meet for prayer and conference on spiritual 
work, there was this year so large a number present 
as to show clearly that the interest in such gatherings 
is on the increase. The addresses bore partly on de- 
votional subjects, and partly on topics of information. 
Dr. Barnardo, for example, spoke on the street chil- 
dren of London. 

“It might be stated broadly, but accurately,” he 
said, ‘‘ that there were at this time 200,000 children 
under the age of sixteen dependent on parochial relief ; 
and the importance of this fact would be seen when 
it was also borne in mind that 100,000 criminals 
emerged from our prisons after having been there a 
short time as their home, with no other to go to in 
the wide, wide world. The number mentioned did 
not include that very large troop of destitute children 
known as juvenile vagrants. The grim fact remains 
that, in consequence of the death of their parents, of 
one or both, boys of fifteen, in eight cases out of ten, 
drift on the streets of London, and have to begin to 
do something for themselves. They keep up the 
struggle, perhaps, until sickness comes, or their poor 
home, such as it is, is broken up; then they are turned 
adrift to face the world, and they soon become what 
we call ‘ the offscouring of society,’ and our ‘crimi- 
nal classes.’ It was not only that destitute children 
had to contend against poverty, but against the mani- 
fold temptations which the dishonest of the class of 
the professional ‘thief-trainer’ threw in their way. 
Then there was the low and vicious amusements of 
the ‘penny gaff’ and ‘music-hall’ order, which 
constantly appealed to and kept alive the lowest pas- 
sions, and which form the first step to irrevocable ruin. 
Now these boys had a great claim upon all Christian 
people. A thousand times more ought to be done for 
them than is being done, or can be done, by any Poor 
Law system, and what was needing to be done would 
be done if the love of Christ took possession of our 
hearts. How can such boys be really helped? was 
the great question; and the answer was plain—By 
means of the agencies which are available in our 
several institutions so far as may be, and by helping 
on the work, he would make bold to say, in which he 
himself had been engaged during the last five years.” 





The charm of the conferences to most of those who 
attend them lies in their tone and atmosphere. It 
lies in the supply of that great longing of Christian 
hearts—Christian fellowship; a treasure not always to 
be found in our congregations as such, because they 
are often so large and miscellaneous, but which Chris- 
tians crave and prize the more eagerly, the further 
they advance in the spiritual life. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
FRANCE—A CEREMONY OF CONSECRATION, 


The Paris correspondent of the Guardian ina 
recent letter gives an elaborate account of the cere- 
monies at the consecration of Le Pére Perrand as 
Bishop of Autun. It took place in the church of St. 
Sulpice, in the presence of Marshal and Madame de 
MacMahon; the Papal Nuncio, the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop, General Changarnier, and many members of 
the Right of the Assembly. Everything that could be 
done to make the ceremony solemn and imposing was 
brought to bear upon it; but according to the writer 
from whom we quote, the result was not successful,— 
at least it had only the success of an ordinary sectacle, 
and produced none of the solemn and spiritual feeling 
which the nature of the’service ought to have inspired, 

One of the most noticeable and tiresome parts of 
the service was the changing of the ecclesiastical 
dresses. The archbishop entered dressed as a cardi- 
nal; by-and-bye he exchanged this livery for that of an 
archbishop. The bishop-elect too had to get his 
dress changed by the assistant bishops at one part of 
the service, and between these and other changes, the 
altar, the credence tables and adjuncts looked like 
toilet-tables, and served as such. Instead of being 
impressive, this had a look of mere frivolity. 7° 

Another curious feature was the condition and treat- 
ment of the bishop-elect, while prostrate, or kneeling 
in the course of the consecration. The anointing 
was done on this wise. His head was bound below 
the tonsure with a large linen cloth, to prevent the 
holy oil from running into his hair. The archbishop 
made the sign of the cross in oil and then anointed 
the whole tonsure, wiping his own fingers not with a 
napkin, but in the canonical way, with a piece of 
bread. The hands of the new bishop were then 
bound and anointed, and then a huge New Testa- 
ment was laid open upon his back—so that instead of 
the emblem of a man free and strong to labour, he 
looked as much bound and burdened as a man well 
could do. By-and-bye, his head was wiped with a 
crumb of bread, and his hair combed with an ivory 
comb, which is essential to the occasion. 

After the mass, and the benediction, thenew Bishop 
was invested with his mitre, which had been first 
blessed and sprinkled with holy water. The same 
was also done to his gloves. Those worn by the 
cardinal were of brightest scarlet, and shone with 
rings worn outside. Being now completely clad in 
episcopal attire and ornaments, and with his crozier in 
his hand, the new prelate, attended by the two us- 
sistant bishops, went the entire round of the church, 
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bestowing his blessings on every side. Great num- 
bers of men, many of them of rank, knelt to kiss his 
hand as he passed. 

All this was done in the name of St. Peter. What 
would the Apostle have thought had he witnessed the 
ceremony, and been told that this was the apostolical 
method of appointing overseers in the Church of his 
Master ? 


BIBLE-READING IN RUSSIA. 


The correspondent of LZvangelical Christendom 
gives some account of the Stundists, a Protestant sect 
that has risen lately especially in Little Russia. The 
name is believed to be derived from the German— 
from the practice of attending what is called in Ger- 
many a Bibel-Stunde, that is, a Bible Hour—a week- 
evening service for the study of the Bible. The sect 
owes its origin to German colonists in Russia, who 
have tried to commend this institution and its objects 
to the Russian peasantry. In Cherson there is a 
colony of such Germans, who aim at disseminating 


ure evangelical morals, without respect to con- ; - ; ; 
P 8 : P | mation he obtained might be looked upon as quite 


fessional differences. It is generally admitted that 
the Stundists lead strictly moral lives, and are indus- 
trious and honourable. In former times they were 
much persecuted, but recently they have enjoyed more 
toleration. The question whether persons who change 


their religion in Russia should be left unmolested has | 


been engaging attention, and it is reported that 
General Todtleben, a Protestant and believing Chris- 
tian, has been sent to the South of Russia by the 
Emperor to inquire into this and similar matters. 

“Tt is believed,” says th» Monthly Reporter of the 
British and Foreign Bible S >ciety, ‘‘that the present 
Emperor is deeply concerned for the religious welfare 
of his kingdom, and is willing to favour such measures 
as may conduce to this end.” His uncle, the late 
Emperor Alexander I., took a prominent part in pro- 
moting plans for the translation and circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures more than fifty years ago. 

Our readers are probably aware that Lord Radstock, 
an earnest English evangelist, spent last winter in 
Russia. The writer in Evangelical Christendom says 
of his services, that they have continued for about 
three months, in the French and English languages, 
and have been attended in part by the very é/ite of 
the Russian aristocracy. Congregations, varying from 
two hundred to eighty, have assembled daily to hear 
from the lips of the noble lord discourses showing a 
great command of Scripture, and impressing with 
wonderful directness the simplest elements of Gospel 
truth—man’s alienation from God, the necessity of 
redemption, and the all-sufficiency of the Saviour— 
set forth without excitement, without oratorical artifice, 
but in the most earnest, conversational style. Asa 
result, it is not to be marvelled at that many have 
been awakened to ask, ‘What must I do to be 
saved?” Nota few have been enabled to obtain joy 
and peace through believing, and others have been 
led to inquire what those things may mean. Amongst 
those who have been thus graciously visited are some 
in high office, others in positions of wealth and in- 





| welcomed and kindly treated. 


fluence, and who, it is to be hoped, will use that 
wealth and influence for the extension of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom amongst the multitudes of their 
countrymen who remain in darkness and superstition. 
One noticeable result of Lord Radstock’s labours has 
been a greatly increased attention to, and perusal of, 
the Word of God, which cannot have other than 
beneficial results. 


CANADA. AN ENGLISHMAN’S TESTIMONY TO THE 
MACPHERSON HOMES. 

Apropos of the articles on the Emigration of Chil- 
dren to Canada in this and the last number of the 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE, we quote with pleasure the fol- 
lowing testimony of Sir Charles Reed, Chairman of 
the London School Board, at a recent mecting of 
workers at the Home of Industry :— 


‘« Sir Charles stated that, in his visit to Canada last 
year, in connection with his position as chairman of 
the London School Board, he had given special atten- 
tion to Miss Macpherson’s work; and as his inquiries 
and investigations were made unofficially, the infor- 


impartial. He first of all mentioned the work to the 
Governor-General, Lord Dufferin, and was surprised 
to find that both he and Lady Dufferin were well 
acquainted with it, and deeply interested in it. 

‘* He then went to head-quarters, and found that 
among the officials there, the same high opinions were 
held. He was told that the children were warmly 
He also, without 
making his purpose known, visited many of the 
homes of the children; and what he saw, only more 
and more confirmed what he had been told as to 
the Canadian appreciation of the children. 

‘He had entered into conversation with the chil- 
dren as to the familiar scenes in the east of London, 
and learned how pleased they were with their new 
homes. At Toronto, he met Miss Billbrough, a re- 
markable person, a lady in charge of one of the Homes. 
God had endowed woman largely for this Christian 
ministry, and Miss Billbrough He had specially en- 
dowed. In half an hour she thoroughly interested 
him in the work, and put him in possession of such 
facts as convinced him that the work was one which 
in England demanded Christian sympathy and sup- 

ort. It was work which goes on quietly and is 


little talked of. But it ought to be, as he trusted it | 


would be, widely known. He was glad to say that, 
through the School Board, it was becoming known 
to intelligent Christian men, both in and out of Par- 
liament. 

“It is good to work in faith as those in charge of 
this work do; but it is also good to have evidence as 
an encouragement to faith, and as a corroboration of 
the work. Such evidence he, as in a sense a Special 
Commissioner, had qualified himself to give, and it 
gave him much pleasure to do so.” 


UNITED STATES—SOME INCIDENTS OF THE 
CRUSADE. 

Fresh testimony to the powerful nature of the anti- 
liquor crusade and its remarkable results continue to 
be borne. There is no doubt that the spirit of 
Christian women is thoroughly aroused, and that the 
weapons which they employ are accompanied with 
remarkable conquests. A friend has sent us some 
characteristic incidents of the campaign, which will 
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illustrate its spirit and methods better than any ab- 
stract account. They show the remarkable earnest- 
ness and causes for earnestness of the women, and 
the characteristic Americanism of the method. 


«One of the most affecting scenes brought out in 
comnection with the present woman’s movement was 
lately exhibited in Stryker, Ohio. The ladies there 
have organized themselves into a ‘Woman’s Tem- 
perance League,’ and are holding meetings for prayer 
and speaking every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, 
and a mass-meeting once a week. At the first meet- 
ing the room was crowded, several of the most pro- 
minent saloon-keepers being present. After a short 
address by Mrs. Lindsley, the lady President of the 
League, Colonel E, D. Bradley was making some 
able remarks, when the drunken husband of the 
President staggered towards the platform and pushed 
by his wife who had sprung to intercept him. As he 
passed her she seized the bottle from his pocket, and 

laced it on the table beside her. Meanwhile, the 
half imsensible husband turned and sat down. Rising 
to her feet and holding up the bottle amid the pro- 
foundest silence, the half-frenzied wife exclaimed— 
 ¢ Here is the cause of my sorrow. Here are the 
1 »ars—yea, the very life-blood of a drunkard’s wife. 
Look at it, rumseller! Here is the poison dealt out 
by you to the once-loved husband of my youth; but 
now [pointing to her husband} behold the remains— 
nothing but the remains—of what was once a noble 
and honoured man. Love, truth, even manhood 
itself, has fled. owbehold him! And here [point- 
ing to the bottle] is the cause.’ She stopped for a 
moment, and n 
audience; then turning her pale, anguish-stricken 
face towards heaven, she exclaimed, ‘ How long, O 
Lord, shall intemperance reign, blighting our dearest 
earthly hopes and draining our very life’s blood?’ 
Then turning to the audience, ‘ Can you wonder that I 
raise my voice against this terrible evil? Sisters, will 
you help me?’ Cries of ‘Yes! Yes!’ came from 
almost every lady in the house. She sat down pale 
and exhausted. The meeting concluded, but impres- 
sions were made that never can be erased.” 


The other incident which we give was related at 
the Fulton Street prayer-meeting. 
“ As a band of praying women was proceeding 


through one of the back streets in Zanesville, Ohio, | 


on their way to a certain saloon, one of the band 
observed, leaning over the windowsill in the upper 
story of a wretched tenement house, 2 young girl 
gazing wistfully at the company as they were passing 
on the sidewalk beneath her. A lady beckoned to 
her, and asked her to join them. She withdrew from 
the window, and in a few minutes issued from the 
main door, leaning heavily on a crutch. She was 
very pale, and apparently suffering much. Her clothes 
were torn and ragged, but withal very neat. She 
kept up with the band as well as she could, and when 
they turned into a saloon not far from her home she 
followed them. The keeper was very much displeased, 
and his reception of the ladies was anything but 
cordial. In reply to their inquiries as to whether 
they might pray in his saloon, he thought people had 
better mind their own business, as he did his, and 
not go round and disturb honest men in their pursuit 
of bread and butter. He said that the liquor trade 
was his way of making a living, and did no one any 


arm. 

‘¢ During the dialogue that had taken place between 
the saloon-keeper and the ladies, the little crippled 
girl had taken a back stand. But when he said that 

e had never done any one any harm, she quickly 


othing was heard but the sobs of the | 


hobbled forward, and, with eyes flashing fire, | 
she pointed her little bony finger at him, and said, 
‘Did you say you never did any one any harm? 
Look at me! Ifit had never been for the vile poison 
you sold my poor father, he never would have thrown 
me down-stairs and made me a cripple for life. No 
harm, you say? If my father had not been crazy 
after drinking here at this bar, my poor dear mother 
would not have been so cruelly beaten and tortured, 
until at last she died brokenhearted, twenty years 
before her time, Call you this no harm ?’ 

‘‘ At this juncture, a trembling, half-palsied, ragged, 
dirty-looking man, who had been standing near the 
door, listening intensely, broke thrqugh the crowd, 
and fell on his knees, exclaiming, ‘It’s true! it’s too 
true! I have murdered my wife and made my child 
a cripple. After years of intemperance, I am now 
good for nothing but'to filla pauper’s grave. Oh!’ 
he continued, falling flat on the floor, ‘pray for me 
ladies, pray for me.’ 

‘‘ The effect of this spectacle can be better imagined 
than described. The lookers-on were awed. The 
ladies were all in tears. The keeper was touched, and 
big tears rolled over his cheeks. At last he said, 
‘ Have I been instrumental in so much sorrow, and 
all this in one family only; I will never sell another 
drop of liquor as long as I live. I surrender; here 
are my keys.’ Amidst shouts, tears, and hymns of 
rejoicing the liquor barrels were rolled into the streets 
and emptied ; and now those who look for that saloon 
will find it shut up, with little white signs, ‘To Let,’ 
all over the doors and windows.” 





JUBILEE OF THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 
| One of those magnificent commemoration meetings 
for which America is celebrated above all countries, 
took place two months ago in the Academy of Music 
in Philadelphia. The place of meeting is one of 
vast dimensions and very imposing arrangements, The 
area, formed by the union of the stage and pit, forms 
a vast amphitheatre, while tier upon tier of galleries 
rise around, presenting, when full, an almost unbroken 
| mosaic of living faces and sparklingeyes, Mr. S. H. 
| Stuart of Philadelphia, presided, and called upon 
| speaker after speaker to contribute his share to the 
commemoration, in such stimulating strains that in- 
spiration must have come almost as a matter of course. 
During the fifty years of its existence the operations 
of the Society have embraced the following :— 

Schools organized . 4 ° 61,299 

Teachers . ° ° ° 407,242 

Scholars . ° ° P - 2,650,787 
Besides these, it has indirectly influenced nearly 
double the number. The value of its publications 
for the fifty years has been above six millions of 
dollars. 


| 
| 





{ 


A HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR A SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 

A citizen of Cincinnati, Mr. David Sinton, has 
presented the largest donation ever given to a Sunday- 
school. He had frequently given large sums to the 
Bethel School, which has in attendance more than 
two thousand children, and carries on its work among 
the poor and neglected children of the city. After 
considering the subject carefully, he asked the direc- 
tors to meet him in his office, and handed them a 
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hundred thousand dollars, The astonished directors 


could hardly find words to express their gratitude. ; ye Re) 
‘A few days later, the same gentleman gave fifty | The Allahabad Conference of Missionaries is now 


: : an historical event. The Report of that remarkable 
llars to improve part of the city. Mr. | *? 5" ‘ : 
aed ds P P - gathering, forming a handsome octavo volume, is a 


Sinton went to Cincinnati a poor but industrious lad, | 5° : ASOT E 

from the North of Ireland. God has blessed him with | treasury of facts, principles, counsels, and encourage- 

wealth, and he very wisely desires to see some good | ments in Connection with _the great enterprise of 
thew Seems 12 ductor bis Wile. Indian missions to which it would not be easy to 

oniiies od assign too high a value. We have found the perusal 

of it very interesting ; and in this, and a subsequent 


Ill.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION number of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE, we shall give 


COUNSEL AND CHEER FROM ALLAHABAD. 


FIELD some of our dog-leaved passages, without much regard | 
; to the order of topics, being quite sure that nothing | 


WAR AND THE BIBLE IN MADAGASCAR. more suitable could be found for our missionary 
corner. 

In the first day’s proceedings, Mahomedanism 
came up for consideration, Here is an interesting 


The simple, fresh application of Bible principles in 
a newly-converted Christian community, is beautiful 
to behold. Witness the following instance in a letter 
from the Rev. H. W. Grainge, of Antananarivo :— aqcnamtiol & 


“Last year an expedition was sent from this place Mahomedan Revival and Aspirations, 
to subdue some ‘rebellious Sakalavas in the south. : os eases 
Ravoninatinarivo, one of the commanders of the | Showing that movements parallel to, but not identical 
expedition, says that when they arrived in the enemy’s | in character with those with which we are familiar 
country, instead of at once murdering the people, and | in Christianity, may occasionally occur in other reli- 
se a and a by aett ahrger room the gions. The paper is by Rev. T. V. French, M.A., 
custom, resolved to try and make terms of peace. bt : ; 
Indeed, with this object, he had taken with int beens of the Church Missionary Society, Lahore :— 
of the best Christian men from the capital, so that he ‘One of my students, who is an Afghan, tells me 
might have the benefit of their advice, and perhaps | how well he remembers a preacher (Mahomedan, he 
have an opportunity of introducing the Gospel among | believes) coming to the village in which he lived near 
those distant tribes. Jellalabad and preaching repentance in thrilling tones, 

“The ‘mpanjaka’ (chief) was invited to Ravoni- | rousing the whole village people, who assembled in 
natinarivo’s tent to discuss terms of peace, being | crowds, weeping and groaning, confessing their sins 
solemnly assured that no treachery was intended, and | and pledging themselves to amendment of life, purer 
receiving’ a promise that he should be allowed to | and more constant worship, stricter obedience, &c. 
return in safety. The ‘mpanjaka’ came, and, in | The effect of this was long continued, he told. me: 
answer to inquiries, said he had been led to steal | and in case of any becoming remiss and falling back, 
Hova cattle, &c. &c., because he had heard that the | they would expostulate one with the other, and re- 
Queen and her subjects ‘ prayed,’ and that those who | call each other to act on past impressions. Such an 
‘prayed’ were ‘malemy fanaby’ (gentle in spirit), | instance of Mahomedan revival, which, my informant 
and never fought or put people to death. MRavoni- | very simply described, though never accustomed to 
natinarivo, in reply, showed him a New Testament, | hear of Christian revivals, struck me as worth remem- 
and said, ‘This is the book from which we Christians | bering, and as suggestive of another method of preach- 
learn what ‘is right, and, according to this book, we | ing than that we often adopt. .... 
never put to death, fight with, or punish in any way ‘“‘T have a strong conviction that in preaching to 
‘olona marina’ (upright men), as was our custom | Mahomedans, still more in writing for them, there are 
while still heathen, but the ‘meloka’ (guilty) must | some aspirations in common between the most pious 
be goed for this is the Word of God and the law | and most spiritual of them and us, to which our atten- 
of the Queen.’ tion should be carefully directed : and the satisfaction 

“The next day the ‘mpanjaka’ paid another visit | of which they would find to be fully contemplated 
to Ravoninatinarivo’s tent, when one of the pas- | and as fully attained in the provisions of the plan of 
tors from Antananarivo (Andranaivoraveiona) offered | Redemption. Bazaar preaching, it is true, gives. but 
prayer, and gave him further information respecting | small scope for such high and glorious themes; the 
the ‘ praying,’ at the same time urging him to receive | mass of bazaar hearers being infinitely removed from 
the Christian religion himself, and recommend it to | all but what is grovelling and degrading: but this 
the people of his tribe. Terms of peace were then | only proves the necessity of preaching more to the 
agreed upon, a nominal fine of oxen imposed, and a | better class of Mahomedans by our lives and our writ- 
beautifi bound copy of the New Testament was | ings; lives of more humility, and holiness; more 
given to this chief by Ravoninatinarivo, as a token of | poverty and self-denial ; more weanedness and detach- 
good-will and the peaceful intention of the Queen. | ment of spirit from this earth—lives, in fact, better 
‘If ever we make war on you without just cause, or | becoming these high teachings and upward drawings 
kill or punish the guiltless,’ said he, ‘show us this | of the Gospel of Christ; and works of a less contro- 
Book; then, indeed, we shall be self-condemned.’ | versial and more devotional and spiritual cast; which 
A general conversation then followed about the con- | is at present a marked and most deplorable desidera- 
tents of the Book, and the good which accrues to | tum of our Tract and Book Societies; almost the 
those who study and obey,it. The chief promised | whole range of our religious literature, with the excep- 
his protection to any who would go and teach them | tion of a few hymns and commentaries, being dwarfed 





‘to pray,’ and also sent his son to the capital, to be | and shrunken into polemical discussion, truth in its 
instructed in the holy teachings of the Book thus | offensive and defensive attitude, not that which is 
brought to his knowledge. | hortatory and authoritative, and most effective to 
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bring hearts into captivity to the obedience of Christ. | 
But chiefly by our Z:ves must we labour to preach to 

Mahomedans: our lives both in their inward and | 
outward aspect.” 


On the subject of Mahomedanism, Mr. Palgrave 
the traveller has given his emphatic testimony that 
it is acquiring new strength and energy. Let us hear 
what Dr. Murray Mitchell, of the Free Church of 
Scotland Mission, says as to that, and as to the social 
condition of the rural Mahomedan population. 


Mahomedanism reviving in India. 


‘¢ We have lately heard much about the revival of 
Islam ; and writers like Palgrave tell us that through- 
out the Turkish empire the stern exclusiveness and 
bigotry that marked the Moslem of former days are 
rapidly rekindling. We are assured that Turkish 
statesmen think it well, for political reasons, to fan 
the flame. But if there be a Mahomedan revival 
anywhere, demanding the earnest attention of Chris- 
tians, it is in India it is most clearly perceptible. We 
have been too ready to assume that all over the world 
Islam—like the Turkish empire—was a sick man 
slowly dying. Iam no alarmist, and there has been, 
both here and at home, sensational writing on this 
topic from which I dissent; but the facts of the day 
certainly seem to prove that before it perish—as 
perish one day it must—Islam may yet convulse all 
Asia, if not all the world.” 


The Social Condition of the poorer Mahomedans. 


** The social position of the Mahomedan rural 
population is not higher than that of the Hindus—if 
possible, it is lower. They are less cleanly, and on 
the whole less comfortable. They are more addicted 
to smoking ganja and intoxicating drugs. Their 
family system is worse. Poverty, no doubt, prevents 
most of the poorer Mahomedans from marrying more 
than one wife; but their women are kept in viler 
durance, and the influence of women in the family 
is perceptibly smaller, than among the Hindus. I 
can find no evidence that morally the Mahomedans 
of Bengal are superior to the Hindus ; the evidence 
is rather the other way. They are more litigious— 
which is saying a good deal—more restless—and more 
given to crimes of violence, especially against women.” 


Missionaries have come to see more clearly that 
hard argument is but a poor weapon for converting 
Mahomedans. 


Function of Schools, 


The true function of schools, especially of the higher 
order, in relation tojmission work, was the subject of 
considerable discussion, and opinions naturally dif- 
fered somewhat upon it. Some of the older mission- 
aries, who had been much connected with the schapl 
system, were still inclined to rank them as a directly 
evangelistic agency, from the labours of which con- 
versions might be expected to arise. The younger 





missionaries, on the other hand, seemed to lean to 


the view that schools could only be regarded as mis- 
sionary institutions in the sense of preparing for 
direct missionary efforts in supplying the mind 
with knowledge, training the faculties for the 
pursuit of truth, elevating the moral tone,—becom- 
ing, in short, a kind of schoolmaster to bring men to 
Christ. 


The Brahmo Somaj. 


From the paper of Dr. Jardine, Church of Scotland 
Mission, Calcutta, and remarks of other members, it 
would appear that the course of this movement is 
retrogressive. The hopes of those who expected that 
they would advance as far as Unitarian theism have 
been disappointed. 

‘¢ That the eclecticism of Progressive Brahmos has 
passed into mysticism, and that this mysticism seeks 
to disconnect itself from every historical standpoint 
appears from certain events which have occurred 
during the present year. The Rev. C. H. Dall, a 
Unitarian Missionary of Calcutta, being, without 
doubt, desirous of bringing the Brahmo body nearer 
to Christ, became himself a member of the Somaj, 
calling himself, as indeed he always had a right to be 
called, a Christian theist. From his position, how- 
ever, the leader of the Somaj decidedly shrunk, and 
wished it to be distinctly understood that he was not 
a Christian theist but a pure theist, thus denying the 
connection of what he believes to be the true prin- 
ciples of religion with the person and life of Christ. 
The prominent members of the Somaj appear to have 
endorsed the action of the leader, and thus shrink, 
not only from Christianity, but from the position of 
their great leader Rajah Rammohan Roy. What 
may be the final issue of affairs, time only can tell.” 


IV. MEMORIAL RECORD. 
KARL RUDOLPH HAGENBACH. 


Switzerland has lately been deprived of one of her 
best and most eminent theologians. Professor Hugen- 
bach of Basle, whose theological services were chiefly 
in the field of Church History, has long been known 
as a man of evangelical faith, rich mental gifts, and 
extremely amiable character. His “‘ History of Doc- 
trines’’ and his ‘‘ German Rationalism ” are those by 
which he is best known in this country. The His- 
tory of Rationalism, though the work of a scholar, is 
essentially a popular narrative. It forms a sort of 
succession of biographies, not only of rationalists but 
of those who opposed them, and is one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive books that we know. It is 
said that it is the first book which Dr. Tholuck of 
Halle puts into the hands of a young man who wishes 
to become acquainted with the history, present condi- 
tion and future hopes of the cause of Christ, in its 
relation to the philosophy, poetry and scholarship of 
Germany. Hagenbach was also a poet, as wellas an 
historian and theologian. He had gone a little way 
beyond the term of three score and ter. 
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CHARACTERS I’VE MET. 
By A RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 


X.—CORPORAL BRIMSTONE’S GARRISON. 


ICK BRADLEY, a/ias “Give ’em away,” | way of trade to have a pretty extensive 

alias “the Poor Man’s Friend ”—the | knowledge of the poor of the district. I had 
latter a self-bestowed title—was a perambu- | a speaking acquaintance with him, and as he 
lating fish-hawker in my district ; a rather | was a shrewd straightforward fellow, sober 
good-looking fellow, loud of voice, slangy of | and hard-working himself, and with no false 
expression, given to good-humoured chaff, | sympathy for the drunken and idle, but rather 
and rather a favourite with those who knew | detestation of them, he was often able, in a 
him. In the daytime he “did” a tolerably | friendly way, to “put me up to a wrinkle.” 
extenswe round, heralding his approach by | My acquaintance with him, though rather 
eccentric trade-cries uttered in stentorian | of the casual than the intimate order, was 
tones; and giving his customers the choice | sufficiently close to make it natural that I 
of a considerably larger stock than barrow | should miss him, should he be absent from 
dealers generally exhibited. It was too large | his usual haunts ; and a time coming when he 
a stock, in fact, to have been sold ina morning | was absent from them for a considerable 
round, but Dick did a night trade in which he | length of time, I did miss him, and seeing 
sold off, or, as he put it, ‘gave away” whatever | that he did not reappear, and that I did not 
was left of his day’s stock. His evening busi- | chance to hear anything of him, I proceeded 
ness was a stationary one, and the spot at which | to make inquiries as to what had become of 
he took up his stand was popularly knownas|him. A “coster,” doing about the same 
Bradley’s pitch. It was a well-selected pitch, | round as himself, had, I knew, been his chief 
being situated in a snug comer from which a | companion, and meeting that personage one 
number of the poorest streets in the districts | afternoon, when he had returned from his 
converged; and here each night Bradley | round, I asked,— 
might be seen behind his stand ; his naphtha} ‘Where has Bradley got to, do you 
lamp flaring, his arms bared for work, his | know?” 
right hand flourishing his knife, his left up| “Ah, poor Dick!” he exclaimed, and then 
to his jaw, to give additional loudness to his | in reply to my question, answered, “ Well, 
running fusilade of patter. Though his talk | he’s got to where you'd better not follow him, 
about giving fish for nothing, “with a little | I expect—leastwise if you’ve got any respect 
one in, to carry them away,” asking to what | for yer carcase, as the sayen is, and meaning 
lucky lady or gentleman he was making a/| no offence to you, but t’other way about.” 


present of this lot, and the like was merely| ‘‘ Where may this dangerous place be?” I 
“patter,” he really did sell very cheap, and | asked. 
this being the greatest of all “draws” to the| ‘“ You’ve said it!” exclaimed the coster ; 


poor, his stall was always surrounded by a| “ dangerous it is, I dunno as it ’ud be per- 
motley crowd of customers. Women, with | ticlar safe for the likes o’ me, and it would be 
their market-baskets over their arms, and | dangerous and no mistake for the likes o’ 
leading a child by the hand, who were buying | you ; the sight o’ you would put his back up 
in the next day’s provisions “ over-night,” | like a shot, and when he zs up he’s pisin; it 
because they had to wark in the daytime ;| would be a word and a blow, and the blow 
women without bonnets, and carrying infants | fust.” 
in their arms, who had “just slipped out” to| “I really don’t know what you are talking 
get a “fry” for supper; men who were | about,” I said rather testily ; “can’t you tell 
lodgers, “finding themselves,” and others, | me plainly where Bradley is?” 
both men and women, who, stopping originally | ‘Oh, yes, I can tell you plainly enough,” 
as mere lookers-on, were, at the sight of | was the answer, “ and quickly enough too for 
Bradley’s bargains, tempted to become pur-| all the good it’ll do you—he’s along o’ Cor- 
chasers of this or that lot, and go in for a| poral Brimstone in his garrison as he calls it.” 
fish feed. On one day in each week Bradley | “Corporal Brimstone!” I exclaimed, ‘who- 
had also a morning pitch in the neighbour- | ever may Corporal Brimstone be?” 
hood of the relieving office, for the especial! “Oh, I thought you know’d,” said the 
behoof of those receiving out-door parish pay ; | coster, looking rather surprised in his turn, 
and so in one way or another he came in the | ‘though I don’t see why you should perticlar 
III. ns. 56 
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either, for he ain’t the sort of feller to put 
hisself in your way, or to let you put yourself 
in his, if he can help it.” 

“ But who is he?” I asked, impatient at 
the other’s roundaboutness. 

“Who is he?” echoed the coster, with a 
rather perplexed air, “youre a askin me 
what I never ast myself, or him, though I’ve 
know’d him to pass the time o’ day with 
for these two years. I suppose he has got 
a proper name like the rest on us; but 
I dun know what it is. I only knows him 
as Corporal Brimstone, which he’s been a 
real army corporal, and we calls him Brim- 
stone, cos he’s sich a fiery customer, and 
calls things Brimstone this, and Brimstone 
that. He likes to be left alone, and most 
folks like to let him alone ; but arter all, I 
think his bark is wuss nor his bite ; he is 
crusty for certain, as crusty as crusty can be, 
but even crusty loaves have soft hearts, you 
know, and so I think it is with him, the outside 
crust may be rougher and deeper than com- 
mon, but there’s a heart under it. He’s took 
pe Dick, and is a shelterin and nussin of 

m.” 

“ Oh, yes!” I said, “what is the matter 
with.Bradley ?” 

“ Been laid up with rheumatic fever,” was 
the answer, “had to spend his stock money, 
part with his clothes, and all that sort of 
thing, to keep hisself and pay for medicine, 
and things; and when he couldn’t pay no 
longer, he was turned out of his lodgin’, and 
would a had to ’a gone into the workhouse— 
which he’d a a’most rather a died than a 


done—if the Corporal hadn’t come and took | 
| metal. fixtures. had vanished, a circumstance 


him.” 

“Were the Corporal and him friends then?” 
T asked. 

“No, they'd hardly ever spoke to each 
other,” answered the coster, “but it seems. 
Dick he’d been kind to some little girl as. 
ain’t no friends of her own, and as the. Cor- 
poral a sort o’ looks arter, and she used to 
come every mornin to ask how Dick was, 
and when she heer’d as he was hard up, and 
was going to be cast adrift, she tells the Cor- 
poral, as comes and has a bust up with the 
landlord, and takes Dick to the garrison.” 

“‘ And where is the garrison, as you call it ?” 
I asked. 

“* As the Corporal calls it,” said the coster 
in a tone of correction, most on us calls it 
Take-who-can Castle.” 

“T know it by,that name,” I said, “ but I 
thought it was empty.” 

“So a good many think,” said the coster, 
| “and so it looks, but it ain’t,—there’s the 





Corporal and two or three others kennel there, 
and the Corporal he’s head man ; commander 
as he calls hisself, for though he ain’t werry 
active, being a good deal crippled in the legs, 
he’s strong, and an ugly customer when his 
back’s put up.” , 
The house in question was a deserted one. 
No one seemed to know properly to whom it 
belonged ; and certain it was that for years 
no one had come forward to claim it, nor 
could the local rating authorities find any 
person on whom to levy the taxes falling upon 
house-owners. A popular impression with 
respect to it was that it was “in Chancery,” 
though there was a second party whg main- 
tained that it belonged to a merchant captain 
who had gone to sea and never returned, 
and a third who held that it was one of seve- 
ral owned by an eccentric (and un-get-at-able) 
old lady, who had vowed—for what reason 
was not pretended to be known—never to 
allow them to be opened. At one time it 
had been a centre of sensation in the neigh- 
bourhood, on the ground that it was haunted. 
Strange and ghostly sounds, it was said, were 
to be heard proceeding from it throughout 
the night ; and occasionally, it was averred, 
quickly vanishing lights had been seen to 
gleam, now from this window, now from that. 
That there was a good deal of invention and 
imagination about these rumours, there can 
be little doubt ;, but there may well have been 
a foundation of truth in them, for when, in 
consequence of the excitement on the subject, 
the police broke into the house, the rats were 
found to. be scampering about it, literally in 
hundreds, while everything in the shape of 


that might well account for the occasional 
gleam of a dark lantern. It was situated at 
the corner of a street in the “ low” quarter of 
the district, and was a larger, and had origin- 
ally been a much better house than the 
general run of those in the street, but under 
years of abandonment and wreckage it had 
come to present a most dilapidated and deso- 
late appearance. 

Of this dismal tenement the man known as 
Corporal Brimstone had, it appears, taken 
possession, squatter fashion, occupying some 
back rooms on the ground floor, which were 
the only apartments still water-tight. Having 
been instructed by the coster how to find the 
back entry to the house, I proceeded there 
on the following day, partly to visit my ac- 
quaintance Bradley, and partly with a view to 
a general exploration. I knocked at the open 
door, and receiving no answer, was going 
along the passage, when suddenly I was con- 
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fronted by a formidable-looking figure that 
hastily emerged from a room on the right. 
It was that of a large-framed muscular man, 
whose Stalwart form was now, however, 
bowed to a degree that considerably lessened 
his original height; his face was pale and 
haggard, and his deeply sunken eyes had a 
rather wild expression. He wore a long, 
loose much-be-patched grey overcoat, fastened 
in at the waist by a piece of rope ; and about 
this coat, and about his close-eut iron-grey 
hair and whiskers there was something of a 
military air. If-I had had any doubt as to 
this being the Corporal, his opening salute 
would have speedily removed it. “ Halt, 
you brimstone blackbird! Halt, or I'll cut 
you down,” he shouted, flourishing a walking- 
stick that he had in his hand. ‘Thus admo- 
nished, I naturally did halt, though without 
retreating, and then the Corporal went on. 

“So you thought to storm the garrison, did 
you? But you see it won’t do. We don’t 
want none on your black-watch here, so just 
you bear that in mind, and don’t try another 
attack here ; if you do, mind, you'll get a 
warm reception.” 

“‘T think this is a tolerably warm one,” I 
said. 

“You can think what you like,” he an- 
swered ; “but take my advice, and don’t try 
to see how much warmer the next would be. 
I’m not going to be molested and spied upon, 
so don’t think it; and now that ends the 
parley. ’Bout face and march.” 

“Well, since you so strongly object to it,” 
I said, * I won’t attempt to force my company 
on you, but I've come here in a friendly way 
to see a friend, who I don’t think would object 
to seeing me, and I hope you won’t stand in 
the way of that.” 

“ And who might you be a friend of as is 
here ?” he asked, eyeing me sharply. 

“ Dick Bradley,” I answered briefly. 

“And what might you a done in the way 
of befriending him?” was the Corporal’s 
next question. 

* Well, I couldn’t say that I’d done any- 
thing particular,” I said, ‘simply because, 
so far as I knew, there had hitherto been 
no particular need; but that now hearing 
that he was ill, I had at once sought him, 
desiring to aid and comfort him in any way 
that I could, and, while thinking of hisspiritual, 
not forgetting his physical welfare.” 

The Corporal paused irresolutely for a 
minute, and then answered, “ Well, I won't 
be the fellow to half do a good turn. I can 
truthfully say that he was a stranger, and I 
took him in, and I’ve done all I could for 





him ; but my all ain’t much, He can do very 
well with all the aiding and comforting he 
can get, and I won’t stand in his way of getting 
any ; so if he says he wants to see you, he 
can. What's your name?” 

I told him, and then ordering me to stand 
where I was until he came back to me, he 
entered a room opposite to the one from 
which he had emerged, carefully closing: the 
door behind him. In a very short time he 
re-appeared, and speaking in a milder tone 
than he had previously adopted, said,— 

“Well, you made your way in by surprise, 
but it seems you haven’t come under false 
colours. You'll find him in there.” 

Thus permitted, I entered the room he had 
just left. It was a good-sized room, and as 
bare and desolate-looking as a room well 
could be; but it was much cleaner than I 
expected to find it. Ona pallet of straw in 
a corner under the window lay Dick Bradley, 
terribly wasted by the disease, from which, 
however, he was now recovering, By the 
side of the couch stood a backless chair to 
serve as table, and by this improvised table 
stood a girl of about nine or ten, who, young 
as she was, had evidently been acting as nurse 
to the sick man. 

“ Here you are then, sir,” said Bradley, in 
a woefully weak voice, but trying to smile as 
he spoke. “I am surprised—as I dessay 
you can pretty well guess—to see you here, 
though, to tell you the truth, and meaning no 
offence, I did think you'd a called on me 
before I came here.” 

“ And sol would,” I said, * if I had known 
you were ill ; but I did not know till yester- 
day, and I came to-day, even though I knew,” 
I added with a smile, “ what sort of a recep- 
tion I was likely to meet with from your 
friend the Corporal.” 

“You may well call him my friend,” said 
Bradley, with grateful emphasis, “for a true 
friend in need he’s been to me; no brother 
could a been kinder to me than he’s been ;— 
and little Katie here,” he added after a 1 ause, 
“God bless ’em both.” 

“Cos you wos kind to me, Dick,” said the 
child; “and which, when I told ’im as ’ow 
you was on yer back, and a-going to be 
bundled out, and wor a crying about it, he 
said as them as was good to me was good to 
him.” 

“ And in what way was Dick good to you?” 
I asked, not from any particular curiosity on 
that point, but with a general view to learning 
something of her history, for I had already 
concluded that she was the protégée of the Cor- 
poral, of whom the costermonger had spoken. 
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“Tn lots of ways,” she answered promptly ; 
“giving me odd browns, and bits o’ fish, 
and speaking kind to me, and not shovin’ 
me about, or movin’ of me on, or horderin’ me 
off, like ’spectable people do; and, more’n 
all, bringin’ me shells reg’lar.” 

“ What shells ?” I asked. 

“Why, hister shells,” she replied, seeming 
surprised at my asking such a question ; 
“they’re the only uns as’ll do; I’ve tried 
whilk uns, but they won’t do—they’re too 
hard, and won’t flake.” 

“ But what do you use the shells for?” I 
asked, for I was still in the dark on the point. 

“ Why, to sell to them as keeps fowlses, 
and as can’t let ’em run about to pick up bits 
o’ hard for theirselves. I gathers ’em, then 
father he burns ’em and pounds ’em, and then 
I takes the small round and sells it to them 
as wants it to sprinkle on their fowls’ runs ; 
and sometimes I gets a horder for a basket 
or two of whole shells for grotter work.” 

“TI suppose you don’t make much in that 
way?” I said questioningly. 

“ Oh, I dun’no,” she said, “there ain’t a 
fortin in it, but I might do wuss. I have 
cleared as much as sixpence in a day, and 
most days I makes twopence or threepence ; 
and sometimes I has grub give to me, and I 
have had sich things as a frock or a bonnet 
or a pair of boots give me—old uns in course, 
but fit to wear.” 

“* But how do you do when oysters are not 
in season ?” I asked, curious to, learn some- 
thing more concerning a “ rummaging” in- 
dustry of which I heard for the first time. 

“Them’s my hard times,” she answered ; 
“TI gets sand or fine gravel instead of shells, 
but that’s harder to get, and people don’t care 
so much for it. Winter is my busy time, ’cos 
there’s most shells to be got then ; and when. 
I ain’t on with them, I can go cinder-scraping 
for our own fire.” 

“You spoke just now of father pounding 
the shells ; I suppose you mean the Corporal ?” 
was my next observation. 

“Who else should I mean ?” she said. “I 
ain’t got no father of my own, and he’s been 
as good as a father to me, and gooder than 
plenty o’ fathers would a’ been.” 

“You have no mother either, I suppose ?” 

“No,” she answered, shaking her head, 
“they’ve both been dead this ever so long ; 
longer a’ most than I can remember. A aunt 
brort me up, and it was a bring up, goodness 
knows. Not but what she would a’ done 
right by me. It was her master as done it. 
He was a out-and-out bad ’un as ever stepped. 
He used to starve her and her children as 





well as me, and when he used to come home 
tight, which he did pretty nigh every night, 
he used to whack us all dreffel.” She paused 
for a moment, shuddering at the recollection, 
and then went on. “ One night, when I was 
about seven years old, he knocked me about 
so as I thought he’d a killed me. I was 
three or four days afore I could get about 
arter it, and when I could I run’d away and 
went scratin’ about for myself.” 

‘And whatever sort of ‘scratin’’ might 
you have taken to?” I asked, looking in 
wonder at the old-fashioned, self-reliant little 
creature. 

“Oh different sorts,” she answered care- 
lessly ; “ rooting in the dust-yards, and among 
shop-sweepings, and about market-stalls ; 
and sometimes when the coal-barges was up 
I used to go raking long shore ; and some- 
times a bigger girl wot I know’d would give 
me a bit o’ grub to ’elp her to sell fusees and 





newspapers, which she was in that line, and | 


used to do werry well; and nows and thens 
women wot wos on piece-work would give 
me a job sorting in the rag-shops, or bundle- 
piling in the fire-wood yards.” 

“Who did you lodge with ?” I asked. 

“TI didn’t lodge with no one,” she an- 
swered ; “I slep’ out, under harches, in carts, 
or empty houses, or anywheres as I could 
get, me and some other gen’ly know’d of a 
lurk or two.” 

She spoke with a simplicity and—if I may 
be allowed the expression— matter-of-fact- 
ness, that to me seemed intensely sorrowful. 
My heart had grown heavy within me as I 
had listened to her. The significance of the 
thing was so unutterably sad. It was not 
merely that one so young in years, so old in 
bitter experience, should speak of such a life 
of hardship as hers had been as a thing of 
course, but that she should do so from a 
knowledge that such a life zs a thing of 
course with large numbers of children. She 
had been one of a set of such; and the like 
homeless, friendless, seemingly man-forgotten 
little outcasts are to be found in thousands 
“scratin’ for themselves” in all manner of 
strange ways and places about this great 
city of ours; children literally “born unto 
trouble” from their birth upwards, knowing 
nothing of “ childhood’s happy days,” and but 
little of childish innocence—hungry, naked, 
sick ; skulking little Ishmaelites, fearing, and 
not without reason, that the hand of “ ’spec- 
table” society will be against them ; and moved 
on and moved off if they venture forth from 
their “ lurks ;’ children, in common with our- 
selves, of the Great Father, but in our midst 
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leading such a life of martyrdom as should 
cause most of us to feel something of shame 
as well as of sorrow when we think of it. 

While I had been speaking to the girl 
Bradley, who was in an excessively weak 
state, had fallen into a doze, but rousing him- 
self again at this stage, I now directed my dis- 
course to him. Speaking of his illness, he 
remarked, among other things, that at one 
time he thought he must have died, and I at 
once availed myself of the observation, as 
offering an easy and natural opening for speak- 
ing at some length upon the wisdom and 
necessity, as well as the happiness of so 
living that 





‘*we may dread 
| The grave as little as our bed.” 

I knew that Bradley had not been a religious 
/ man, but I knew also that he was what is 
| popularly styled a good fellow, and having 
had some experience of the mere good fellow 
type of character, I was pleased to find that, 
unlike many of the type, Bradley was not 
self-righteous ; did not count his good-fellow- 
ship as all-sufficient alike for this life and 
that to come. He shuddered at the thought 
of what might have been his fate if his illness 
had proved fatal at the time he had feared that 
it would do so, spoke earnestly and yet witha 
| becoming sense of the weakness of mere 
human resolution unaided by a higher power, 
of his intention to amend, and in conclusion 
said that the first Sunday he was able he 
would attend some place of worship to humble 
| himself in thankfulness for his recovery. 

The girl had been standing by listening, 
and turning to her again, I asked, ‘f Have 
you ever been to church or chapel ?” 

“No,” she answered briefly, and, as it 
struck me, rather bluntly. 
| “But you would like to go, wouldn’t you ?” 
| “ Oh I dunno,” she answered with the ut- 








most indifference of tone; and then, after 
pausing for a moment, she added, “I dessay 
I might, though, if I had clothes fine enough 
to go in.” 

“There is no need of fine clothes for 
that,” I said. 

“Oh, ain’t there though just!” she ex- 
claimed in a rather jeering tone; “ you say 
that to father, and see if he won’t tell yer 
different, and I can tell yer different too. If 
I ain’t been in church I’ve a watched ’em 
a goin’ in. I never seed any but wot had 
fine clothes, and I’ve seen ladies and gen’lem 
a telling the cove wot minds the church gates 
to start me orf, o’ny jest ‘cos I was bad 
dressed ; it couldn’t a been for anythin’ else, 
’cos I worn’t a doing on anythin’.” 











The question of the relation between wor- 
ship and “ go-to-meeting” clothes is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult one to deal with among 
the poor, and I felt that it would be mere 
folly to enter into argument upon it with this 
child, the more especially as it was evident 
that the man whom she regarded as a father 
had encouraged her in the view she had ex- 
pressed, and so changing the subject, I asked, 
“‘ Have you ever been to school ?” 

** No, I ain’t been to school,” she answered, 
“but I can read a bit,’ she added quickly 
and proudly. 

“Ym glad to hear that,” I said. 
taught you ?” 

“Father,” she answered ; “ he teaches me 
out of his Bible. I can a’most read some of 
the Testament chapters by myself, and he’s. 
still a learning of me. Would you like to. 
hear ?” 

“Well, as you are agreeable I would,” 
said, “ not that I doubt your word, you know, 
‘only I like to hear children read, and espe- 
cially out of the Bible.” 

“ All right, sir,” she said, and going to a 
cupboard in the room she brought out a 
stoutly-bound Bible, which had evidently 
been much used. I selected an easy passage 
in one of the parables, which, with a little 
helping, she got through very creditably, all 
things considered. ‘Turning to the fly-leaf of 
the volume when she had finished, I found 
that it was a school prize gained by James 
D , which, as I rightly concluded, was the 
proper name of Corporal Brimstone. 

“‘And does your father teach you to say 
your prayers as well as to read?” was my next 
question. 

“Yes,” she answered. “I used to say 
them arter him; but now I can say’em by 
myself, and I does, nights and mornins.” 

The child, in her way, was like the Cor- 
poral, naturally inclined to be brusque and 
stand-offish. With respect to her there could 
be no suspicion of cant, and I was therefore 
the more thoroughly pleased by what she had 
told me as.to how she was being trained, as. 
I knew there was nothing “put on.” Her 
information, also, so greatly raised the Cor- 
poral in my estimation, that I determined at 
all hazards to make a bold attempt to get 
upon friendly terms with him before leaving 
the garrison. When, after a little more talk 
with the girl and Bradley, I quitted the sick- 
room, I found the Corporal standing just 
inside the door-way of the room, out of which 
he had come to bar my passage on my first 
entrance. I paused for a moment to consider 
how best to begin a conversation, but, before 
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I could fix upon any opening remark, the 
Corporal relieved me from my embarrassment 
by speaking first. 

“ Do you think Bradley is on the mend?” 

*‘ Yes, I think he is,” I said ; “‘ though it 
will be some time yet before he’s quite him- 
self again: he is very weak.” 

“Yes, and very worried about his stock- 
money and traps being gone,”'said the other ; 
“ and, though it’s my cue to make light of it 
to him, I don’t wonder at it. It’s hard lines 
to have to commence the battle of life again 
after an engagement in which, as you may 
say, baggage and artillery have been swept 
away ; however, he must just keep a stout 
heart and put his trust in Providence, and, 
meanwhile, Katie and I will do our best for 
him ; and, so far‘as it goes, he shan’t want 
while ‘we ‘have bite or sup to share-with him.” 

“You have both been very kind to him,” 
I said. 

“ Kindness begets kindness,” he answered ; 
“he was kind to the child, and so was ‘kind 
to me ; for I look upon her as my own ; ‘and 
I’m not the one to forget a kindness, rough 
and surly as I daresay ‘you ‘think me, and 
that brings me to what T’ve‘really put myself 
in ‘your ‘way again to say. I owe you an 
apdlogy for my ‘behaviour when you ‘came 
in. OT was taken by ‘surprise, and didn’t 
remember ‘until after you ‘had gone into 
Bradley who ‘you were. ‘Two or three times 
people ‘have made \their\way in here just to 
gape-at me; and thinking at first that you 
were one .of that kind, I ‘let out; for my 
temper, as well as imy thealth, has been a 
good deal’ broken ; and, ‘moreover, ‘it is my 
interest to be as quiet here as I can, ‘in case 
I should get turned. out. 

“Wf any ‘apologies are due;” I said, “I 
think they should be mutual,\seeing that I 
had made my way ‘into the establishment 
unannounced ; so I think we hhad better say 
that) all is ‘well that ends: well.” 

“With all my heart, sir,” he answered ; 
and then we fell into a general conversation, 
which I\so tumed that it gradually led up to 
my being able to ask the Corporal to ‘tell me 
the story of his life. 

“Well, sir,” he began, “ you'll easily guess 
that the story of my life isn’t a very brilliant 
story, though there was a time when I hoped 
that the life itself would have been more 
suecessful. I never was high in the scale; 
still I have come down. My father was a 
dock-labourer ; and being a sober, steady 
fellow, who knew something of the value of 
education by the loss that the want of it 
had been to himself, he sent me to school 





until I was twelve years of age; and as I 
was fond of my books, I was a pretty fair 
scholar for that age when I left school to 
go out to work as anerrand-boy. My parents 
would have liked to have given me a trade, 
but they couldn’t muster up money enough 
to apprentice me themselves, and hadn’t m- 
fluence enough with others to get me appren- 
ticed without money ; so, when I was old 
enough, I turned general labourer as my 
father had done before me. As I was a 
strapping lump of a young fellow, I could 
generally get work when there was anything 
like a fair quantity of it about ; but, as you 
know, there are times when labouring work 
is scarcely to be got at all, and it was in one 
of these hard times that I enlisted. But, 
mind you, though I was hard up at the 
time, it wasn’t merely through hard-up-ness, 
or m any despairing or drunken fit that I 
took the shilling. I wasn’t deceived by any 
of the swaggering talk of the recruiting ser- 
geants, or tempted by the bounty. I did 
the thing after turning it well over in my 
own mind. I thought, well, for a single 
young fellow, a soldier’s isn’t such a bad 
life ; and for those who are sober and steady 
and willing, there are chances to get on in 
the army ; and so, meaning to be a good 


soldier, and thinking well of the life, I 


entered the service. I had not joined many 
months, when the Crimean war broke out, 
and the regiment I belonged to was ordered 


out; and it was there I was made corporal. 


I was in several engagements, and came out 
from them all unharmed ; but, if the shot 
and shell of the enemy spared me, the work 
of our trenches didn’t. I was in them at all 
hours of the day and night, and in all sorts 
of wretchedly wet and cold weather. There 
was no leave on ‘urgent private affairs’ for 
us of the rank and file. We had to stick to 
the work ‘as long as we could stand, and I 
did stick to it till I could stand no longer. 
I had rheumatics in every limb and joint, 
and was invalided home, a helpless cripple, 
with the splendid pension of ninepence a 
day for two years, and that—the pensioning 
part of the business I mean—was the thing 
that first soured my tempet. My being crip- 
pled was the fortune of war; and I blamed 
no one, and felt no bitterness on that head ; 
but when I thought of the paltriness of the 
pension in proportion to my helplessness, and 
in comparison with those bestowed on some 
of the ‘urgent private affairs’ men, and 
others, who had neither done nor suffered as 
much as me in their country’s cause—when I 
thought of this, it used to make my blood 
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boil. Ay, and it does now; it’s a brimstone 


shame !” 

His voice became vehement, and a fierce 
look came into his eyes as he gave vent to 
this last exclamation ; and it, seemed for a 
moment as if he were going to launch out in 
a torrent of invective, but, after pausing for 
a brief space, with hands and teeth tightly 
clenched in an effort at self-repression, he 
quietly went on. 

“ But there, I won’t get into a passion ; I 
know you neither made nor can mend in the 
matter, and, after all, it’s the way of the 
world, in most other things as well as soldier- 
ing—unto them that have shall be given. 
As I had neither friend nor relation, except 
my poorold father and mother, I was obliged 


to become a burden upon them, for my nine- | 


pence a day didn’t anything like keep me ; 
and for more than a year after I came home, 
I was unable to earn so much as a single 
copper for myown suppert. They received 
me with amns, were as kind as kind 
could be, amd always »put a cheerful face on 
to me; ke geo that, I ae pri- 
vations went through for my sake must 
have shortened their lives; they died within 
a couple of months:ofeach other, and about 
the time when my pension, such as it was, 
died too, By that time! could manage to 


could. There were Ts who, out of 
pity, gave me lj ing ‘to do, but 
those from whom most right to expect 
pity had mone rakes and I -say it, sir, 


more im sorrow than in anger—in sorrow to 
think how true itis that 





- oaee ; 
To compare small with great, I was as 
a Samson among the Philisti I was pas- 


sionate and at the same time helpless ; and 
fellow-labourers seeing this, used me to make 
them sport ; they made a scoff and mock of 
me, nicknamed me, jeered at my misfortunes, 
and hustled me about, and all that they 
might be amused by seeing me in a tower- 
ing passion. They spoilt my temper, broke 
down my self-respect, and made my life a 
misery; and yet, if they had been spoken 
to about it, I’ll be bound to say there was 
not one of them but what would have said 
that he meant no harm, and ‘that it was 
‘only a lark.’ Putting myself out of the 
question, sir, I think there can hardly be a 
more shocking or heart-breaking thing than 





to see the manner in which people will bait 
and torment those whom God has afflicted.” 

I quit® agreed with him there, I said, and 
added that his cross had been a heavy one, 
but that he should remember that we all had 
our crosses to bear. 

“Yes,” he answered, in a quick, emphatic 
tone ; “ and, blessed be the Lord, there's the 
cross for us all to cling to with our burdens. 
I don’t know what you may think of me, but 
I know that many look upon me as a hea- 
then; but thank God,no. I’m no professor, 
and I know I have my infirmities, especially 
of temper; but speaking humbly as man 
ought, I de hope that I am a Christian. As 
the hymn says,— 


* God 
Gewctlmenpaten? 


Though, as I have said, I was a steady 
enough fellow when I entered the army, I 
was then a heathen, so far as religion was 
concerned ; but the seenes of death I wit- 
nessed in the Crimea brought me to think 
seriously, and to betake myself to my Bible, 
which I had taken out with me more to 
please my mother than with any idea of using 
it, or finding in it the comfort and guidance 
that I did. So that I often fimd.comfort in 
the idea that the means thateuinedmy health 
were meant to save my soul; amdvewer since 
I have had it the Christian's hope of the 
glorious | hereafter has cheered me in the dark 
present.” 

I was very pleased indeed to hear him say 


so, and then ae eee oe upon 
the meee om sure of that constant 
the “ mo back to 
Soatep aian tie In i state it 
was only occasionally that he obtain em- 
between times he was generally 


in great straits. One winter in partioular, he 
was absolutely destitute, and seeing no other 
means of Obtaining a bit of fire, he, onc 
bitterly cold , went out cinder-raking. 
In digging in the dust-heaps for the cinders, 
he turned up sundry odds and ends, for 
which he realised a few pence, and from this 
start things went on until he became -a 
regular “ rummager,” a mode of life by which 
he. had for some years: “knocked out” a 
scanty livelihood. When as a rummager of 
some standing he had become _ initiated 
among the outcast classes, he» was let into 
the secret, kept among a select few of the 
fraternity, that Take-who-can: Castle was a 
place where a few of the commonwealth of 
rummagers quietly made unto themselves a 
rent-free “lurk.” Into this circle of squatters 
he was admitted and by force of will he had 
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gradually made himself commandant of the 
garrison, which, at the time of my visit, con- 
sisted of—in addition to Bradley ’and the 
girl—two other rummagers and a half-witted 
old fellow, who, so far as he was anything, 
was a sandwich man. 

It was in one of his rummaging expeditions 
that the Corporal had fallen in with the little 
girl who I had found acting as Bradley's 
nurse. One summer morning he had dis- 
covered her lying on some old sacking under 
the lee of a shed in a dust-yard. Those who 
had been her companions through the night 





had departed, but she had been too ill to 
move. . There she lay, poor little thing, like 
some stricken animal that had crept into a 
corner to die. She could not raise her head, 
and was alternately burning and shivering, 
for the hand of fever was upon her. The 
sight of her helplessness and suffering had 
aroused in the Corporal the tenderness of 
feeling that in him underlay all his heat of 
temper. Taking her in his arms, he hobbled 
home with her, and nursed her through the 
fever. His kindness to her called forth the 
feelings of love and gratitude that had been 





Page 793. 


latent in her nature, and the two became as 
father and daughter, and the affection of the 
child had a greatly softening effect upon the 
soured and embittered temper of the man. 

A few days after my visit to Corporal 
Brimstone’s garrison, I met the coster who 
had told me of Bradley being there. 

“So yer got out all safe and sound, sir,” 
he said, with a grin as I came up. 

“Out of where?” I asked, not “taking” 
at the moment. 

“ Out from Corporal Brimstone’s,” he an- 
swered. “I was a thinking it might a been 





a case of ‘ Did any one see you come in?’ yer 
know, and the Corporal a saying to you as 
the butcher did to the bailiff, ‘Then no one 
shall see you go out.’ I suppose he cut up 
rough ?” 

“T found him a very good fellow,” I an- 
swered, and then I went on to speak of the 
thoughtlessnessand cruelty of annoying people 
like the Corporal “just to draw them out,” 
and by talking to this man and others upon 
this point, I was able to do the Corporal 
some service in the way of saving him from 
irritating molestation. 
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To have visited a man of the Corporal’s 
temperament too frequently would have been 
a mistake, but I dropped in on him occasion- 
ally, and at various times made the acquaint- 
ance of the other members of the garrison. 
They were an eccentric lot, and when once 
the ice had been fairly broken between us, I 
used to find these visits very pleasant to my- 
self, while I trust they were not altogether 
without profit to the others ; for though they 
would not have listened to anything in the 
shape of a set sermon, I could always put in 
a few words in season. 

‘Though Corporal Brimstone was one of 





the best known characters of the district, the 
generality of those around him really knew very 
little more of him than that he was of a vio- 
lent temper, and desirous of keeping himself 
to himself, and judging him by this superficial 
knowledge, they did him injustice. Hence 
his somewhat fearsome reputation. But there 
was more in the Corporal than met the eye, 
and the “more” was good. Under his 
roughness of exterior and abruptness of 
temper he had a loving and grateful heart, 
and that Christian faith and hope which 
can make even the poorest rich beyond 
measure. 





OUR SISTERS IN PARIS. 


A FEW years ago a young lady who was 
finishing her education in Paris was at- 
tracted to the English girls employed in 
shops in that city. Finding they were for the 
most part alone, she invited such as she suc- 
ceeded in addressing to join her in a Bible 
class on the Sabbath. Many did so, and she 
was thus enabled to form some estimate of 
their needs and temptations. But when her 
own education was finished, she returned to 
England and lost sight of them. 

Passing through Paris a few years after- 
wards, she attempted to look up these poor 
friends of her girlhood. She succeeded in 
tracing some of them, but many had altogether 
disappeared. The histories of most were more 
or less sad, and several entreated to be per- 
mitted to lie on the floor of the apartment 
in which she received them, to ensure shelter 
for the night, and to avoid the pitiless streets. 
Christian love forbade her leaving them un- 
befriended to starvation, degradation, or death. 
She enlisted the sympathies of a few warm 
hearts, and jnquiries were made into the con- 
dition of the English girls who came to Paris 
in search either of education or employment. 
It was found that they numbered over two 
thousand, and were of all classes—from the 
lady-teacher to the sempstress and servant. 
They were mostly alone in this city of mani- 
fold temptations, drawn hither by various 
allurements. The young governess came 
either to teach English or to perfect herself 
in that sine gua non of modern education, 
fluent. Parisian French. The shop-girl or 
sempstress to acquire that light and elegant 
touch in millinery that should ensure favour 
with the fashionable and fantastic. The cook 
to strive for that height on which the chef of the 





cuisine dwells. Some were drawn to the gay 
capital by less worthy aims, 

If suddenly thrown out of employment, or 
otherwise reduced, these girls had no home 
to’go to. If they had money they spent it 
in a hotel or lodging while seeking a situation ; 
if none, they pawned their clothes to procure 
it. The end was too frequently starvation, 
or worse. They rarely knew the language of 
the people they were thrown amongst, and 
when they did the words spoken were not 
profitable. The longer they remained and 
the poorer they became, the greater the temp- 
tations. They were orphans turned adrift on 
a society of which they knew nothing. It 
was decided that some sort of home must be 
made for them. Two or three rooms were 
accordingly taken privately in the Avenue 
Wagram, and were soon filled. As the bene- 
volent object became known petitions for ad- 
mission multiplied, and the twelve beds were 
increased to twenty-six. This Home was 
opened on the zoth of December, 1872, and 
during the year and a half which have super- 
vened more than five thousand visits have 
been paid to it by young English women in 
various straits. Some have sought a refuge, 
others help or advice. Of the former class 
two hundred have been received, fed, clothed, 
and provided for; for none are allowed to 
depart unless sent to a suitable situation, or 
to friends in England if they have any. 

But, it must be remembered, there was room 
only for two hundred of the five thousand. 
The hearts of the ladies who voluntarily 
undertook to leave luxurious homes in Eng- 
land in order to maintain this foreign refuge 
have ached with pity when compelled to turn 
numbers away. They have themselves been 
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content with a lodging near at hand; one 
only—the happy originator of the blessed 
work—residing in the Home; and she has 
frequently relinquished her small bed to the 
sick or dying, and admitted others to sit on 
chairs or lie on the floor of her tiny apart- 
ment. For, alas! what of those returned 
upon the streets at night? “ Let me lie in 
the passage ; only take me in!” is the heart- 
rending appeal; but the rooms are always so 
full that they might be at any time subject to 
police inspection. “What of those sent 
back into the streets ?” we repeat.: Not long 
ago one of the poor girls thus of necessity 
rejected was, a few days afterwards, washed 
up by the waters of the Seine. The lady who 
was compelled to identify the body was told 
by the agent, with a sort of quiet bitterness, 
. that two-thirds of the women cast on the 
banks of that sunny river were English! 

Another, who had crawled from the Home 
to a hospital, having food given her, ate so 
voraciously that she died in consequence. 

A third, young and supremely beautiful, 
met with a worse fate still. 

The bitter,-sarcastic words of these un- 
happy girls shall speak for themselves. 

“Can you take me in, or is it to be life on 
the Boulevards?” asks one at ten o’clock at 
night. “We have no need to come to you. 
We can all get a living if we like. It is only 
because we are struggling to do right that we 
come,” says another. “Have you ever been 
told to stand aside while the carriage of vice 
passes by? Does God care for us, when such 
prosper ?” demands a third. “I dare not pass 
through the streets to-night. I have neither 
money nor friend but you,” a fourth, “I 
have lain three nights on the public 
benches,” pleaded one, a lady, afterwards 
permanently helped; “And I amid the 
scaffolding of a house just building,” another. 

Some of the true histories of these, our 
countrywomen, are indeed stranger than  fic- 
tion. 

One came, enveloped in a cloak, having 
pawned almost all her other clothing. She 
was a lady, and apparently starving. She 
presented the fragment of an old letter signed 
“One who cares for you.” “I found this in 


my lodging. I am come to see if you will ! 


care for me,” she said in a hard hoarse voice. 
The lady to whom she spoke made an ex- | 


cuse to leave her, and sent in food; then | 


returning began to write with her back towards 
her. In a few moments a pitiful sob burst 
from the deserted girl, and she told her painful 
history. She was sheltered, her clothes re- 
deemed from pawn, and a situation eventually 





procured for her. She has written that she 
has regained her former position—thanks to 
the timely help afforded her. 

Another was brought fainting and insen- 
sible to the Home when it was quite full. 
Whither must they carry her? She was 
placed on the bed in the one small private 
room, where she lay three days and three 
nights apparently in a state of catalepsy. 
God's blessing on ready aid restored her, 
and she, also, was set forward, strengthened 
in soul and body, on her course. Only 
the other day an incident occurred so touch- 
ing and remarkable as to seem born of 
romance. One who had been an inmate of 
the Home some time opened the door toa 
gentleman. When he gave his name a 
shriek echoed through the house, heard by all 
within it. She had admitted her own father, 
whom she had not seen for eighteen years. 

Not only do such scenes occur within the 
narrow precincts of the Home, but in the 
broader area without. Help has been vari- 
ously demanded by such as are still eking 
out life in hotel or hospital, or while earning 
a livelihood have been drawn into the whirl- 
pool of Parisian destruction. 

One who was living, or rather dying, on 
her pawned clothing not far off, said to her 
who visited her, “ Youspoke to me when you 
were in Paris some years ago with your sister. 
I heard you had formed a Home for us, but I 
did not feel it right to ask for admission, so 
I took a room as near you as I could. I 
hate Christian people, because all they give is 
good advice. They don’t know how to take 
a girl bythe hand and save her. They build 
fine institutions for us when we are lost. 
Who will build one to prevent our being lost? 
Do they know that many a girl sins to live? 

. Let me die upon something of yours, 
the pillow upon which your own head rests.” 
All that could be done for this weary soul 
wasdone. Her touching request was granted, 
her bodily sufferings were eased, her spiritual 
state ministered to. She passed away at the 
age of twenty-seven, daring to rest on Jesus, 
and so the “ bread cast on the waters” in the 
Bible class, came back “after many days.” 

Another, who said she had “ been deeply 
wronged, and would never forgive,” was 
nursed through three weeks of intense bodily 
and mental suffering. She was quite alone, 
though possessing near relatives. Heartfelt 
prayer and Christian sympathy brought her 
to the Saviour, and she died saying she ‘‘for- 
gave as she hoped to be forgiven.” 

But all do not appeal in time. 

A patient, dying in a hospital, had been 
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screaming all day for an English Protestant. 
A Frenchwoman, meeting a lady of the Home 
by chance, at night, told her so, and she at 
once went to the hospital. She was shown 
into a ward, where the nurse took her to one 
of the many beds, and asked her to sit by it 
quietly, for the patient had just fallen asleep 
after much excitement. She obeyed, and sat 
more than an hour watching a worn face by 
the light of a dim lamp. When the nurse 
returned to trim the lamp, it was found that 
she had been watching a corpse. 

All that was known of her who was gone 
was, that she was an English lady who had 
lived twelve years alone in Paris under an 
assumed name. Inquiries and advertisements 
subsequently failed to discover her friends, 
and her papers, two gold watches, and other 
effects, remained with the French authorities. 

Such deaths call startlingly for increased 
effort to save those stillalive. Ofsuch, even, 
some who have been visited already declare 
it is toolate. Of four English girls employed 
at an establishment, once the emporium of 
fashion of an empress, one said, “Don’t come 
again. You make me miserable. Had you 
come seven years ago, I should have been 
thankful. Go to those who have just arrived.” 
A second held up a piece of costly lace, and 
exclaimed with supreme bitterness, “I see 
this, and I believe in it, foritis power. Don’t 
ask me to believe in what I do not see. 
English people who come to Paris don’t 
believe in souls, they believe in lace.” 

But let us turn to a brighter phase of this 
“woman’s mission” to woman. Numbers 
who have been admitted into the Home have 
been saved from all these sad alternatives. 
Not only have their bodies, but their souls, 
been cared for. Where all sects are wel- 
comed, sectarianism is avoided; but the 
Bible is taught and read ; prayers are regu- 
larly and frequently said, and salvation 
through our blessed Lord and Saviour pro- 
claimed as freely as it is offered by Him. 
Once a Roman Catholic and a Jewess knelt 
on either side of her who prayed, and mur- 
mured, the one her Ave-Marias, the other her 
Hebrew devotions. The Jewess was subse- 
quently baptized a Christian, with the consent 
of her father, and received into Dr. Forbes’s 
Protestant church; the Catholic declared 
that it was “at the sweet little Home in Paris 
that she first went direct to Jesus, and told 
Him all her care.” 

Indeed, all refer in the tenderest, most 
affectionate terms to the time spent in this 
truly “happy Home.” 
Shall it be broken up? 





Englishmen and women must now answer 
this question, and we entreat their grave con- 
sideration before they do so. 

The lady who began this work has had 
notice to quit the apartments she took—pri- 
vately, be it understood—in the Avenue 
Wagram. Other locataires object to live 
where a Maison de charité exists; and this 
obstacle would lie in the way of the entrance 
to any house where various kinds of inmates 
dwell. The alternative is, either to purchase 
or build. The house in which the Home 
now is may be secured for ten thousand 
pounds, or 2 new Home may be built for 
twelve thousand. Either seems a large sum ;° 
but if not procured this Home, which, in 
eighteen short months, has had five thousand 
English girls within its walls, must be done 
away with. Twenty-five thousand pounds 
have lately been demanded to build a luxu- 
tious club-house for luxurious men in six 
months, and doubtless it will be forthcoming. 
Shall ten thousand be refused to rescue hun- 
dreds of our young countrywomen ? 

This is the first public appeal ; let it not be 
made in vain. The ladies who have hitherto 
done this work have laboured ‘gratuitously, 
and with no desire for publicity. They would 
gladly continue to do so; but they find that 
they have not the power to embark, unaided, 
on this wider sea. If they. can secure funds 
to purchase the Home, they will be enabled 
to'admit from ninety to a hundred girls of 
various classes. ‘These may then be located 
on the different flats, according to their cir- 
cumstances, under the supervision of one*or 
more ladies in each story. 

They have already received much en- 
couragement. The Bishop of London bids 
them God-speed, and helps them on their way. 
Dr. Forbes, the well-known English clergy- 
man in Paris, writes as follows :—‘I have 
already felt it a great blessing in a city like 
this, to have a Home where the waifs and 
wanderers of our Fatherland may find a wel- 
come ;” and he trusts the enlarged one may 
be secured. Many other benevolent and in- 
fluential friends are ready with sympathy and 
help. ‘Therefore the appeal is made in hope 
and faith—faith in Him who wills not that 
“ one of these little ones should perish.” 

Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., Lombard 
Street, London ; the Manchester and Salford 
Bank ; the Rev. C. D. Marston, 25, Onslow 
Gardens; Miss Leigh, Honorary Secretary, 
77, Avenue Wagram, Paris, will thankfully 
become treasurers for such as will help their 
young sisters. 


ANNE BEALE, 
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THE LIVERPOOL SEAMEN’S ORPHANAGE. 


By THE EDITOR. 


N? city in the world owes more to sea- 
men than Liverpool, and it is a pleasant 
thing to see how eager some of its people 
are to defray a part at least of the debt. 
The magnificent building lately reared in 
Newsham Park will perhaps be regarded by 
some persons as too fine for its purpose ; but 
a building that arrests every eye may serve 
another end besides sheltering its inmates: it 
may be a proclamation to the world that a 
+ grateful community recognises the claims of 
those who have suffered and died in its ser- 
vice. We can only regret that this proclama- 
tion has not been put forth much earlier. We 
have made inquiries in reference to several 
important seaports, and we regret to find that 
in many of them there is no special provision 
for the orphans of seamen. The widows of 
those who have lost their lives in the service 
of commerce are left to shift with their 
orphans in any way they can, and the pauper’s 
dole is often the miserable heritage of the 
children of men who have died nobly in the 
discharge of their duty. Liverpool has been 
late enough in coming to the rescue, and 
even now it is not Liverpool as a whole, but 
only a section of it, that is trying to pay its 
debt. On the Dock Board Register there 
are 2,200 electors, but there are only 700 
subscribers to this charity. A great majority 
even of persons directly connected with the 
shipping interest pass on, like the priest and 
the Levite, on the other side, and the good 
Samaritan who hastens to the rescue repre- 
sents but a fraction of the population. 
However ready we may be to pity the 
sorrows of the British seaman, it is to be 
feared that most of us have a very inadequate 
idea of all that he is exposed to. Mr. Plim- 
soll has roused our sympathies and our indig- 
nation very powerfully by exposing one class 
of his wrongs, but even Mr. Plimsoll has not 
.exhausted the tale of distress. Our readers 
know very well how liable our seamen are 
to lose their lives from shipwreck, but pro- 
bably few could ever guess from how many 
other causes they are often cut off in the 
midst of their days. Let us give a specimen. 
In one of the Reports of the Seamen’s Or- 
phanage there is a list of the orphans in the 
institution, and a statement of the cause of 
death.in the case of each orphan’s father. 
We have gone over the list and tabulated 
the returns, and here is the result. There 
were— 





Drowned or washed overboard . ."% 
Died of fever ° ° a o mg 
consumption . ; ‘ ‘ 
accidents . 
heart-disease 
bronchitis 7 
»  brain-disease . 
paralysis . 
dysentery ‘ 
inflammation . 
sunstroke 
cholera 
small-pox 
sundry + am 
Not ‘stated ° 


to 
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It is painful to mark the number of deaths 
from causes implying excessive strain, hard- 

ship, or exposure incident to the employment 
of seamen, and aggravated in all likelihood 
by the want of comforts to be found on shore, 

or the absence of that nursing which the very 
poorest in our cities may enjoy. The point 
on which there is probably most ignorance 
is the number of seamen who die abroad. 

Mr. Beazley, a most zealous friend of the 
cause, goes to the fountain-head of informa- 
tion, and from a parliamentary return shows 
that the deaths abroad (not including those 
in Great Britain) were in 1870 so many as 
4,523: in 1871, they were 4,388; in 1872, 
4,123; and in 1873, though the return was 
not complete, they amounted to 5,379. Of 
these it was computed that two-thirds would 
leave widows with an average of three children 
each, making in four years 12,242 sailors’ 
widows and 36,726 orphans from those alone 
who died abroad! ‘There is an impressive 
eloquence in the very silence of such figures, 
but it is only men like the late Dr. Guthrie 
who, by giving a voice to each of them, could 
make them produce their true impression. 
But it requires neither eloquence nor imagi- 
nation to conceive how terrible it must be for 
an affectionate husband and father to die of 
acute disease far out at sea or in a foreign 
land. Grim death hovering about one’s bed, 
away from home, is in any case sufficiently 
trying ; but fancy what it must be for a man 
in the prime of life to die without either com- 
fort for the body or solace for the soul, with 
the further anguish of thinking that unless 
God of his mercy work a kind of miracle his 
wife must become a toil-worn drudge, and his 
children pinched and ragged wanderers. The 
sailor’s heart is proverbially tender, and surely 
it would be but right that in the awful hour 
of shipwreck, or under the horrid suffering of 
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some fatal accident, he should have the hap- 
piness to think that when he sleeps in the 
unfathomed deep hands like the Saviour’s 
will be placed on the heads of his children, 
and his widow’s heart will yet leap for joy. 

The orphanage recently erected in Liver- 
pool is a large and handsome building, well 
proportioned, and with commanding features, 
yet not extravagantly costly. Situated in 
Newsham Park, it has all the benefit of that 
fine open ground, looking indeed like a great 
castle in the midst of a spacious demesne. 
Early on a Saturday morning last spring, we 
were invited to pay it a visit, and to take 
part in the morning worship ; and after pass- 
ing through the clean and well-aired corridors, 
and admiring the excellent effect of the 
glazed bricks by which plaster is superseded, 
we found two hundred children, boys and 
girls, in the neatest attire, waiting for us in 
the hall which is used till the chapel shall be 
completed. The half-hour which we spent 
with them was very pleasant, and we trust 
not unprofitable; the melody of children’s 
hymns fell sweetly on older ears, and the 
intelligence with which questions were an- 
swered and texts repeated, showed that 
their religious training had been much more 
than mechanical. Nor can we omit to say 
that during our exercises the faces of the chap- 
lain and the matron showed a sympathy that 
indicated with what affectionate earnestness 
their instruction in the Bible must have been 
given. ‘There was no sign of want of famili- 
arity with the bearings of that wonderful text, 
which, as it was the sheet-anchor of philoso- 
phers like Rabbi Duncan, has also proved the 
joy and comfort of little children without 
number—“ God so loved the world that He 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on Him should not perish, but 
should have everlasting life.” 

Some things struck us especially about this 
charity. One was, the intense interest of its 
supporters and friends. Some of the gentle- 
men who have promoted it make it quite a 
hobby, and work for it and in it as if it were 
their private business or their own family. 
Even at the early hour of half-past seven, on 
an uncomfortable drizzly morning, there were 
ladies present, who take a share in some part 
of the work. This is a wholesome and hope- 
ful symptom ; your stately charities, where 
all the service is hired service, and no room 
is left for the labour of love, degenerate into 
huge lifeless fossils ; it is the unbought service 
of willing workers that keeps the blood circu- 
lating, and makes charities as well as indivi- 
duals flourish like the palm tree. 





Another hopeful feature of the scheme is, 
that while there is a public institution for 
orphans, at present containing two hundred, 
and intended when complete for double that 
number, this is not the only form in which’ 
the bounty of the society is administered. 
There is a branch of the charity for out-door 
relief, and in connection with this branch, 
sixty-two children are provided for. If the 
mother of the children survives, and can keep 
a respectable house over their heads, it is 
extremely undesirable to separate them from 
hercare. Large hospitals are not without serious 
risks and evils, though under such manage- 
ment as the present, and with all the personal 
interest which is taken by devoted friends, 
these risks and evils are reduced to their 
lowest dimensions. But no hospital can equal 
the family system, with its wonderful charms 
and provisions ; and if there be even a toler- 
able fraction of wholesome domestic influence, 
charity is much better given in the way of 
supplementing the family income, than in 
breaking up the home. We trust that how- 
ever the orphanage may prosper, the out-door 
branch of relief will never be abandoned. 

Incidents of daily and even hourly occur- 
rence show the great need of such a charity, 
at least until the life of the seaman shall be 
better protected than it is. Here is the case 
of a girl, recently married, who goes to the 
shipowner by whom her husband is employed, 
to draw his pay and inquire when his return 
may be looked for;—she is told that the ship 
has gone down with all the hands, and that 
her husband being drowned, there is no 
money due to her! This young woman has 
twin children six weeks old. Nothing could 
be more forlorn and distressing than the 
situation of such a mother ; but the society 
stretches out its hands to her, puts her on 
the out-door relief list, enables her, like the 
mother of Moses, to nurse her own infants, 
and helps her to find a situation as nurse in 
a hospital, by which she will be enabled to 
support herself and them. A clergyman tells 
a sad tale from his own experience, but not 
unlike what many a clergyman in sea-faring 
places could give. ‘I once received a tele- 
gram from the South of England asking me 
to break the news of the death of a seaman 
to his wife. The woman had nine children ; 
and when I went into the room, she bounded 
forward and said, ‘ Well, sir, I am glad to 
see you; I feel so happy, for my husband 
will be home to-morrow.’ I felt like an exe- 
cutioner when I remembered I had to un- 
deceive her, and to tell her that her hope of 
happiness was, after all, a delusive dream ; 
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that before the sun set that evening she must 
know the worst. I tried in every way to 
make her realise that something was wrong, 
but she refused to believe it ; and, last of all, 
when I told her the truth, she fell down at 
my feet as if dead. It was some time before 
she recovered, and in the end was so com- 
plete an invalid that she could not take. charge 
of her nine children.” 

Such cases, however, constantly though 
they are occurring, give but a faint idea of 
the necessity of special steps for helping the 
widows and orphans of respectable seamen. 
In a large town, when well-doing families fall 
into poverty, one of their heaviest trials is 
that they cannot select the locality where 
they are to reside, but are compelled to be- 
take themselves to any hovel which their 
seanty means may enable them to obtain. 
People in these circumstances are often com- 
pelled to fix their residence in Sodom, not 
because it is ‘‘well watered everywhere, even 
as the garden of the Lord,” but because it is 
the only place where they can find a roof 
to shelter them. What this implies is best 
known to the police, and to those who have 
had, occasion to labour in these localities. 
Desirous to get a glimpse of some of them, I 
was enabled, through arrangements kindly 
made by my esteemed friend, Major Greig, 
chief of the police, to spend an hour or two, 
one night, in some of the streets which are 
inhabited. by the lowest class. It happened 
to be Friday, the most moral night of the 
week, as money is generally rather scarce by 
that day ; and there was not much apparent 
disorder. But within many of the houses, 
thmgs had an ugly look; and in some streets 
the testimony of the police was that there 
was hardly a house that did not harbour one 
or more abandoned women. If we fancy a 
respectable seaman’s family compelled after 
his death to take up their abode in such a 
locality, the boys and girls breathing its 
atmosphere continually, it is difficult to see 
even the possibility of their escaping speedy 
and absolute ruin. oe ee 

I am happy, however, to be able to sup- 
plement my own imperfect observations. 
Mr. Anderson, the devoted chaplain of the 
Orphanage, has reprinted some papers from 
the “Porcupine,” under the title of “ Leaves 
from the Chaplain’s Diary,” which contain a 
number of details fitted to touch any human 
heart. One point on which he bears special 
testimony is the wretched character of the 
localities to which many respectable seamen’s 
widows ate compelled to resort. Here is 
the case of a young mother with a baby born 





after her husband had gone tosea. ‘“ He was. 
a seaman in a serew-steamer sailing out of 
Liverpool. The vessel foundered and. all 
hands were lest. It was a very sorrowful 


thing to listen to this poor young widow’s 


tale of adversity and broken hopes, her tears 
falling all the while. She and her infant 
are just half-starved. She lives in the back 
room of a. house in one of the worst streets 
in the Southend. I have had to.visit poor 
widows. there more than once, and fighting 
seems always to be going on, men and 
women shouting, screaming, blaspheming on 
all sides. In the middle of this pandemonium 
little children are knocking about in the 
gutters. The widow’s room is quite clean 
though scantily provided. She goes out 
charing, as she can get it ; but, with a young 
child, what can she do? I do not think she 
has enough of the common necessaries of 
life. From all I could gather from people 
who have employed her, I believe her to be 
a virtuous and deserving woman.” 

In visiting in another street, the chaplain’s. 
nerve almost failed him: “ In the middle of 
the street, in the front of a low public-house, 
two drunken women were fighting. They 
had torn one another’s clothes, and each had 
her wicked hand in the other’s hair. And 
there they were, tearing and struggling and 
shrieking out maledictions in their shameful 
frenzy. Around was a crowd of men, sodden 
with drink, and children of tender age run- 
ning about their feet. Far up this street, I 
found the widow and her three children. 
Her husband, an able seaman, sailed out of 
Liverpool in a ship bound for Calcutta, The 
vessel was lost, and all on board perished. 
The owners have been very kind and gene- 
rous to the poor woman, helping her with 
presents of money from time to time. She 
takes in washing and goes out washing, and 
is evidently a striving and industrious per- 
son. If it be asked why do decent people 
live in such places, I answer that they have 
no choice: they must dwell where they can. 

“T was visiting in a street off Vauxhall 
Road only this week, and found a decent 
sailor’s widow and her children in a cellar in 
one of the courts. Everything about was 
squalid and repulsive, and the dwellers, young 
and old, rough and lawless looking enough. 
And this poor woman would have been glad 
indeed to get away, byt she did not know 
where to go (she told me) for the better. 
The poor have other necessities besides 
those connected with daily bread.” 

Amongst these unfortunate sailors’ widows 
there occur terrible instances of slow, sure, 
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heartbreaking progress in want and misery. 
An industrious woman has been able to pro- 
cure a sewing-machine, and while work is to 
be had she makes out a living. But work 
fails, and life has to be kept in by the aid of 
the pawnshop. It is a dark hour when the 
sewing-machine has to be carried thither for 
sheer bread, and once it is pawned there are 
no means of redeeming it. Yet she is spoken 
of by tradesmen around as a sober woman, 
who struggles hard and does her best. 

It is a great relief in the midst of such 
sorrowful stories, to read of brave, affection- 
ate boys putting their shoulders under the 
burden, to relieve its pressure on their 
mothers. Am excellent woman, the mother 
of five children, whose husband was steward 
of a steamer that foundered at sea,.and all 
hands were lost, was fighting a hard battle, 
and bringing up her children kindly and well. 
One day, when she was from home, trying to 
sell some goods, her eldest boy, about thirteen, 
(who had been at sea regularly with his 
father,) moved by his mother’s exertions for 
the common support of thefamily, went and 
shipped as sailor in a vessel belonging to a 
well-known Liverpool firm at two pounds a 
month. He then sought an interview with 
one of the partners, and asked for an advance. 
The answer was that this was not customary. 
The poor lad then told the story of his 

mother’s struggles, and how he had gone and 
engaged as a sailor to help her, and that he 
would so like to leave her something, before 
he went to sea. ‘Theowner said, “Boy, your 
look tells nve that all yousayis true. Lads 
frequently run away; but I don’t think you 
will ; you shall have all you ask for.” 

But sometimes the gallantry of the bey 
leads to a repetition of the tragedy that has 
made the family fatherless. 


belonging t¢é one of ourgreat companies. He 
had his footdreadfully a by an accident 
on shipboard It! . on paralysis = a 
type unexampled. im He 
gered in great: misery death 


him from his sorrows. Eighteen months after 
his death his eldest son, a fine lad, who paid 
his mother’s rent and gave her every penny 
he could spare, was lost. atsea. The ship he 
sailed in was never heard of more. The widow 
and five surviving children live in the North- 
end in a poor way. She has occasional em- 
ployment from one of the Atlantic companies, 
and when she can get regular .work she is 
happy. She is doing her best.” 

No record of disaster and poverty can fail 
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“ G. was @ boatswaim om board a steamer | 





to supply touching instances of aid and sym- 
pathy rendered by the poor to one another, 
and the chaplain’s “leaves” have their own 
share of such cases. Parents will:sometimes. 
adopt an orphan when their own large family 
would seem burden enough: women servants 
will stand by their married sisters, and hand 
over to orphan nephews or nieces the surplus 
wage that might have formed a provision for 
their own old age ; and scanty enough meals 
will be readily shared with those who have 
literally none. Often it is not to the rich, but 
to the poor, that the poorest owe the means of 
keeping soul and body together. 

The spitit of brotherly sympathy among 
seafaring people is farther seen in several 
sources of income which the Society has re- 
ceived. Divers concerts have been given by 
dock and harbouremployés, pilots, and mem- 
bers of volunteer corps, producing enough 
to support several orphans ; and in many of 
the steamers amd ships, connected with 
Liverpool, collections: have been made for 
this charity. These vary in amount, from 
£225 195. oa, the sum collected on board 
the Adyssinga; amder Captain Hains, to a few 
shillings contributed by small sailing vessels. 
Mr. Balfour, one of the directors, and one of 
the most:gemeroms supporters of the charity 
both by anne personal service, strikes a 
responsive Chord when he says :—“I know, 
from having ude voyages myself repeatedly, 
that if there is: ome: feeling a passenger has 
more than another at the end of a voyage, it 
is that of grateful appreciatiom to the captain, 
Officers, amdimen, who, by theirskall, have been 
the means:of taking him safely to his destina- 
tion ; and what he wants to do, if he hasa 
bit of heast-im him, is to make an acknowledg- 
ment of the: thankfulness he feels at having 
been brought across the ocean in safety.” 

We cannot: help thinking: that if.this very 
sensible and appropriate suggestion were 

sat ay acted on, more 
gach excellent 
charities as this. 

The Reports tell of handredsof painful and 
pressing cases for which the directors can do 
nothing. The picture has its lights and its 
shadows. The building in Newsham Park 
represents the one ; the cellars and garrets 
where broken-hearted widows are still weeping 
their eyes out, attest the other. There is 
surely wealth enough, and heart enough, and 
grace enough in Liverpool and in our other 
seaports to wipe out the disgrace, and secure 
that blessed recompense of love and pity— 
the blessing of those who are ready to perish. 
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LOVE AND FAITH. 


GHALL I meet him, mother, tell me, You remember how our cottage 
In the golden-streeted town, Seemed to brighten at his feet, 
Where the snowy choirs of angels How the message of the Gospel, 
Sing and flutter up and down ? From his pity, seemed more sweet. 
Oh! my heart was very lonely, He knew well I was no scholar, 
When he told me first of God, For the children of the poor 
Of the tender Shepherd-Saviour, Often learn no other wisdom, 
Ere I learnt to kiss the rod! But to suffer and endure. 
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When the hay across the meadows | God forgave my fierce rebellion, 
Swung its censer on the air, He, who knows my heart and mind; 
Oh! how often o’er me hovered On this lingering bed of anguish 
Some strange shadow of despair ! I have learnt that He is kind. 


All the mystery of my being When my stifling cough oppresses 
Struck me mute upon the earth, | Every pulse of choking breath, 

In the silence lurked these curses One is near, who will support me 
Of my soul against her birth. *Mid the bitter dust of death. 


And I bless His faithful servant : 
I have fed on living bread ; 
Mother, think of me as living, 
Never dream of me as dead. 
ALAN BRODRICK. 
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ABRAHAM’S FAITH AN EXHORTATION TO 
PRESENT DUTY. 
By J. S. HOWSON, D.D., DEAN OF CHESTER. 


“* By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out into a place which he should after receive for an inheritance, 
obeyed ; and he went out, not knowing whither he went.’’—HeEs. xi. 8. 


“(CHE faith of Abraham is characteristic 

and typical of all faith ; and what is pre- 
sented to us here, in this verse of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, is one of the most marked 
and most distinguishing features of the faith 
of Abraham. 

This is quite what we should expect in a 
passage specially devoted to the elucidation 
of Faith. The chapter before us is full—no 
chapter in the Bible so full—of living exam- 
ples of this primary and essential principle 
of all religion; and of course, in such an 
enumeration, Abraham must hold a promi- 
nent—indeed the most prominent—place. 
In fact the New Testament throughout ex- 
hibits that patriarch to us as the precursor, 
the progenitor, the model and pattern, of 
the whole family of the faithful; and it is 
worth our while to note, before we proceed 
further, by the help of three instances from 
different parts of the New Testament, the 
position assigned to Abraham in this respect. 

When John the Baptist says to the Jews, 
“Think not to say within yourselves, we 
have Abraham to our father,” he does not 
deny this great position to Abraham : in truth 
he asserts it: only he calls attention to the 
truth that it is a spiritual, not a mere human 
lineage, which is the point of chief import- 
ance ; for he adds, “I say unto you that 
God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham.”* The patriarch 
shall have his great family of the faithful ; 
but, if the Jews are faithless, others shall be 
brought in. 

So when our Lord is engaged in His work 
of solemn teaching, and the Jews, cavilling 
at His words, say, ‘‘ We be Abraham’s seed, 
Abraham is our father,” He does not deny 
this; but He says that the true children of 
Abraham are those who act on the /rin- 
“TI know that ye 
are Abraham’s seed: but if ye were 
Abraham’s children, ye would do the works 
of Abraham: ye seek to kill me, a man 
that hath told you the ¢ruth: this did not 
Abraham: your father Abraham rejoiced to 
see my day.” + The essence of faith, like 
Abraham’s faith, consists in the reception of 


the truth, and rejoicing to see the day of 
Christ. 

And again, if we turn to the Epistles, we 
find St. Paul, in writing to the Romans, 
describing Abraham as one who received 
“the seal of the righteousness of faith, that 
he might be the father of all them that 
believe,”"—as one “ who against hope be- 
lieved in hope, that he might become the 
father of many nations.”* And, once more, 
in writing to the Galatians, “They which 
are of faith, the same are the children of 
Abraham; they are blessed with faithful 
Abraham: if ye be Christ’s, then are ye 
Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the 
promise.” + 

Consistently with this, we see, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, Abraham the 
most prominent in the long list of worthies 
of the old time, who are set forth for our 
imitation; and in such a case we should 
expect, I say, that our attention would be 
concentrated on some essential and charac- 
teristic feature of his faith. Such a passage 
in the New Testament must preserve she 
right proportion among the particulars of the 
biography of Abraham ; and what it calls us 
to attend to in the life and character of the 
father of the faithful must be just what it is 
most important. for us to imitate. 

Now this main point of the case, as I 
have ventured to call it, may, I think, be 
expressed thus :—It is our discharge of simple 
duty in the present, without being hindered by 
doubts or fears as to what may be coming in 
the future, Where duty is plain, we are 
not to be disturbed by anticipations of 
approaching evil, by uncertainties about the 
good which we hope for, by all those vague 
possibilities which are apt to fill the mind 
when we think of what is coming; but we 
are simply to do what is right now. 

Present Duty.—How difficult it is to do 
thoroughly and well what ought to be done 
now! How liable our minds are to be dis- 
tracted, how liable our resolutions to be 
weakened, by what does not properly be- 
long to the business in hand! How per- 
versely our nature often impels us to give 





* Matt. iii. 9. 


III. nus. 


+ John viii. 37, 56. 





+ Gal. iii. 7, 29. 
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* Rom. iv. 11, 18. 
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active attention to something which, though 
very right in itself, is not our proper occu- 
pation at the time, just that we may escape 
the irksome task of attending to what ought 
to be done now! 

Present Duty.—We live in the present. 
It is, in truth, the only time that we have; 
and, in one sense, the more we accustom 
ourselves to be absorbed in the present, the 
better it is for our souls. 

We have indeed, in /wo ways, much to do 
with the fast. There are all the mercies of 
the past, which ought never to be forgotten, 
whether viewed as our ground of thankful- 
ness to God, or as happy recollections to 
cheer us on our way; and there are the sins 
of the past, which, though God, for Christ’s 
sake, forgives them, yet must never be for- 
gotten by us, for otherwise we should forget 
our proper attitude of abasement before 
God, and should be in greater danger, too, 
of committing the same sins again. 

We have also much to do with the future. 
In one sense we have everything to do with 
the future. Our permanent home is in the 
future ; our true “ citizenship is in heaven ;”* 
and heaven, at best, is only just beginning. 
From thence “ we look for the Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” In fact, the very con- 
text which is before our attention asserts 
this side of the truth. Abraham “ looked 
for a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God.” 

Still, in another sense, the present is 
everything to us. The discharge of duty is 
now. The true test of faith is what we are 
doing now. The question of questions, 
when we wish to know ourselves, is how 
we are dealing with those difficulties and 
temptations which tend to hinder us from 
discharging our duty zow. In proportion as 
we break through those obstacles bravely 
and successfully, we have the proof that we 
are indeed children of “ faithful Abraham.” 

The faith of Abraham, in this charac- 
teristic point, is a pattern—is ‘he pattern— 
for us to follow. Let us see how the case 
stood with him at this particular time. He 
was called to leave his native country, and 
to come to a distant land, of which he knew 
nothing, but of which it was predicted that 
in some sense he should inherit it. He had 
a clear command and an obscure promise, 
and nothing more: but on these he acted 
with literal obedience. And all his life long 
he had simply the promise, and no posses- 
sion, as we are reminded in the verses which 


succeed the words that have been quoted 
above :—“ By faith he sojourned in the land 
of promise as in a strange country, dwelling 
in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, the 
heirs with him of the same promise: for he 
looked for a city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God.” To the 
last he was an emigrant, though the land 
was his own. But indeed the comparison is 
inadequate. An English emigrant may be 
said to carry his country with him. He finds 
in the new land very much that he left be- 
hind in the old. He builds his log-hut, he 
becomes a citizen, he is speedily at home ; 
but Abraham was an alien from the first, and 
continued so to the end. 

How forcibly St. Stephen fastens upon 
this point, in his address to his angry judges 
at Jerusalem :—“ God said unto Abraham, 
Get thee out of thy country and from thy 
kindred, and come into the land which I 
will show thee. Then came he out.... 
and removed him into this land wherein ye 
now dwell: and He gave him none inherit- 
ance in it, no, not so much as to set his foot 
on: yet He promised that He would give it 
to him for a possession, and to his seed after 
him, when as yet he had no child.”* He 
enters this country a childless man, and yet 
he is told that it is to belong to his posterity. 
He wanders through it, still childless, but 
he has no possession. No house is built; 
his home is a tent. He moves from place to 
place—from Shechem to Bethel, from Bethel 
to Hebron; he goes down to Egypt; he 
returns. Still there is no fixed home—no 
possession. But the promise goes with him 
everywhere—God is present with him every- 
where: with this he is content, and every- 
where he believes and obeys. So it con- 
tinues to the very last moment of his life. 
When the child of promise is born, the home 
is still a tent; and the only piece of ground 
he ever possesses in that land which is his 
own is the cave of Machpelah, which he 
bought for his grave. How the promise was 
to be fulfilled he could not tell ; but he be- 
lieved and obeyed. He was willing to be 
ignorant, if only he was assured of God’s 
presence. He allowed no doubts, no fears, 
no perplexities, to hinder his discharge of 
present duty. 

This is the example ; and the same lesson 
is inculcated in another part of his life. The 
epistle, after mentionifig some others who 
lived and died in faith, returns to Abraham 


again :—“ By faith Abraham, when he was | 





* Phil. iii. 20. 
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tried, offered up Isaac; and he that had 
received the promises offered up his only 


| Isaac shall thy seed be called: accounting 
‘that God was able to raise him up, even 
| from the dead, from whence also he received 
| him in a figure.” Observe how words are 
' accumulated here to show the strength of 
that faith which dared to rely on what 
seemed impossible. He who had received, 
embraced, cherished these promises, re- 
| signed the one only possibility of securing 
| their fulfilment. Isaac was his only son: 
with Isaac, expressly by name, was con- 
|nected the fulfilment of the promise: yet 
| him, when the command is clearly given, he 
|is prepared to sacrifice. He is sure that 
/God has infinite resources, even in cases 
|which seem to be impossibilities. As it 
is said concerning this same Abraham in 
another epistle, “He believed God, who 
quickeneth the dead and calleth those things 
which be not, as though they were.”* And 
the lesson is written clear for all ages, that 
in the worst of circumstances, if we will 
believe and obey, though not knowing whither 
this faith and obedience are conducting us, 
“the Lord will provide.” t 

Now let us use the consideration of this 
characteristic of Abraham’s faith for the pur- 
pose of elucidating, to some degree, a very 
difficult subject. 

It must have struck all careful readers of 
the Old Testament, that in the biographies 
of the patriarchs there is very little notice of 
any expectation of a future life. To place 
this general fact before the mind in a pointed 
way, by singling out a particular instance, 
let any one compare what we read of that 
very cave of Machpelah and of Sarah’s death 
with the feelings that gather round the grave 
| of Lazarus, or with the words with which 





| begotten son, of whom it was said, that in | 


| 
| 


| 


| 





St. Paul exhorts the Thessalonians, “ not to 
| Sorrow as those without hope,” seeing that | 
| “them that sleep in Jesus will God bring | 
| with him.” { Writers in theology will of | 
| course differ as to the degree in which this 
| expectation of a future life was absent from 
| the minds of the Patriarchs. That it was alto- 
gether and always absent it seems impossible 
to believe. We must give our adherence to 
the words in the seventh of the Thirty-nine 
| Articles, that “they are not to be heard 
| which feign that the old fathers did look 
| Only for transitory promises.” It would be 
| difficult indeed to reconcile such a view, 
either with the nature of the case or with 











is 


* Rom. iv. 17. _t Gen. xxii. 8, 14. 


our Lord’s statement, that “ Abraham re- 
joiced to see His day—that he saw it and 


was glad ;” or with what we read in the pas- || 
sage before us, that Abraham, while going | 


forth and wandering from place to place, in 


| 


| 


| 





| 


obedience to the Divine word, “ looked for || 


a city which hath foundations, whose builder | 


and maker is God.” Still beyond a doubt 
there is a strong contrast between the expe- 
rience of any true Christian and what is 


revealed to us of the experience of the || 


Patriarchs. What even Abraham possessed 
was perhaps only a dim expectation of a 
future life, brightening up at times imto a 


confident hope; whereas to any ordinary | 


Christian, if only he is a true Christian, the 


thought of the future life is consolation in | 
sorrow, riches in poverty, strength in tempta- | 
But may we not say of this very | 


tion. 
absence of all reference to the future—of 


this contented discharge of present duty, | 
because God is ever present—this conscious- | 
ness that God is our “ exceeding great re- | 


ward,” * so that to obey Him now, to be 


with Him now, whatever comes hereafter, is | 


enough, and more than enough—that all this 
enhances the power of the example, that 
these are the very essential features of the 
lesson which we learn from him, that they 
would be far less forcible if we saw in him 
a more frequent and more evident looking 
forward to the life beyond the grave, and 
that the learning of this lesson is very need- 
ful for us all?+ No doubt this subject, 
as a matter of theology, is difficult; but so 
is every theological subject difficult which 


belongs to the great fact that God has been | 


pleased to give to the human race a Reve- 
lation not perfect at once, but gradual and 
progressive. And some light is certamly 
thrown on the abstract difficulty by this 
practical consideration, that even if all is 
utterly dark and dim in the future, if we 
absolutely do not know whither we are 
going, still the wisest, the best, the happiest 


course is to trust God and to serve God 


how. 


concerning Abraham in his comparative 
ignorance of the life to come, so as to make 
it a thought concerning ourselves in our own 
prospect of what is before us in that life? 
We know but very little of the world beyond 
the grave. “ Our knowledge of that life is 
small.” The eye of the brightest Christian 





* Gen. xv. 1. 
+ See Canon Perowne’s “‘ Book of Psalms,” Introd. pp. 
Ixxv.-Ixxvii., and Dean Stanley’s “‘ Lectures on the Jewish 


+ x Thess. iv. 13. | Church,” vil. and xi. 





And, may we not carry on this thought | 
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faith is “dim.” * -It is not a clear insight | 
into the future, which is the point of essen- 
tial importance, but rather—far rather—our 
present knowledge of Christ, our present 
trust in His word, our simple discharge of 
present duty, whatever be our ignorance 
regarding the immortality to come. ‘We 
know not yet what we shall be : but we know 
that when He shall appear, we shall be like 
Him ; for we shall see Himas He is.” And, 
meanwhile, “every man that hath this hope 
in fim,’ this hope in Christ, “ purifieth 
himself, even as He is pure.” + 

Yes, and before we enter upon that im- 
mortality, there is another path to be trodden, 
a short path, but a dark path. We must die. 
And we know nothing of death. What the 
sensations of death may be we cannot possibly 
know, until we experience them. And we 
dread the prospect, chiefly, of course, because 
of sin; but partly, also, because of our 
igrforance. We are all naturally afraid of 
the dark. Now, as to death in connection 
with sin, and as to the remedy—the pardon, 
the consolation, the strength, the power of 
preparing, which we have in Christ—this 
subject belongs to the main ground of the 
Gospel. Here I am on collateral ground. 
Here I am speaking of the special trial 
which arises from our ignorance; and I 
would urge that faith like that of Abraham 
meets this case. Certainly we know not 
“whither we are going,” when we enter the 
unseen world. But God is ever present 
with us. If it becomes the habit of the soul 
to rest on this conviction, “ God is with me 
now,” that assurance still travels with us as 
the promise travelled with Abraham, from 
point to point ; the soul retains that habit ; 
and when the eyes close in death, and when 
we wake again in the unknown world, it will 
be enough to feel “God is with me now.” 

We see then that this habit of mind, of 
which Abraham is the conspicuous example, 
has great advantages for us. The discharge 
of present duty is a help and a support in 
regard to the ignorance with which we con- 
template our immortality in the far future, 
and our death in the near future. In this 
kind of faith we have the blessing of “ faithful 
Abraham.” Nor is this all. This faith has 
some practical advantages, even in reference 
to the present. Let us now briefly enumerate 
three, which we may derive from it, and possess 
in our own experience, even before the coming 
of our death. 





* Baxter’ 's “ Covenant and Confidence of Faith,’’ see Lord 
Selborne’s “‘ Book of Praise,” clxxxvi. 
+ x John iii. 3. 
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First, it tends to deliver us from anxiety. 
It will be remembered that we are Speaking 
of the discharge of present duty in simple 
and cheerful faith, even while an impenetrable 
cloud rests upon the future. Does not the 
mere statement of the case show that the cure 
for anxiety is here? To some minds anxiety 
is a very pressing temptation, and indeed a 
cause of constant suffering. The thought of 
what is coming weighs heavily upon them, 
and all the more heavily, because they cannot 
possibly know that of which they are always 
thinking. And certainly we dare not say that 
great afflictions are not impending. We see 
that great afflictions do come on others: 
and our turn may be the next. But all this 
is a vague possibility : and one of the best 
remedies against the importunity of vague 
possibilities is the punctual, brisk, cheerful, 
patient discharge of present duty. In the 
very nature of the case, we can see that this 
is a natural remedy for the evil. But besides 
this, the discharge of duty implies a reference 
to God. Loyalty and trust are brought into 
exercise. So the soul is led to reach upwards 
to that which is its true support. So, “ seek- 
ing first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness,” * we become better able to fulfil the 
precept of “ taking no anxious thought for the 
morrow.” ‘To-morrow will come in due time: 
but when it is come it will be to-day. We 
need not anticipate it. We need not bear 
the burden of two days at once. How deep 
in wisdom and how full of sympathy is the 
Saviour’s concluding word: “ Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.” He does not 
disguise the amount of evil which we have 
to bear. He does not suggest that sorrow is 
not a reality. He does not delude us with 
the empty comfort, which men so often 
attempt to give, by trying to persuade us 
that the world is not so bad as it seems. 
All the evil is fully recognised ; but we are 
told that the power of bearing this evil is to 
be found in the service of our ever-present, 
ever-gracious God. 

And, next, this habit of mind is a cure 
for discontent. By discontent we mean a 
craving for something which we have not got. 
Now, in such a state of mind, it is no conso- 
lation to feel, more and more keenly, that we 
cannot obtain that which we wish to have. 
But it is a strong consolation to know that 
we have what God .wishes us to have, that 
we have work for Him to do, that He will 
take care of us while we do it, and that when 
that work is done, He will find other work 





* Matt. vi. 33. 
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for us to do, and will take care of us still. 
The whole case is summed up in that one 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer: “ Thy will be 
done.” The deep philosophy of the Lord’s 
Prayer is inexhaustible: And see how this 
phrase combines for us contentment with 
what God assigns to us, and a cheerful 
readiness to do our duty. ‘Godliness with 
contentment is great gain.”* The con- 
spicuous feature of the religious life of the 
patriarchs, especially as illustrated in the 
instance of the father of them all, seems 
to have been precisely god/iness, or the 
abiding sense of God’s presence. It is true, 
indeed, that with all this resignation, and 
all this obedience, there may be much to 
perplex us. So it wasin the case of Abraham. 
“Clouds and darkness t” must always be 
around the throne of God; but from that 
throne there is always one ray of light which 
streams down upon the faithful servant ; and 
one ray at a time is enough. 

And, as a third advantage, this habit of 
mind affords a cure for ambition. The sphere 
in which ambition operates is the future. 


| Either the mind is filled with speculation, 


and so drawn off from proper attention to 
what ought to be done now; or if that 
which is done now is done with energy 
and diligence, it is done with reference 
to the future and selfish end which we have 
set before us, not with reference to the 
present claims of God’s commands. So 
that, in proportion as we yield ourselves 
cheerfully to these present claims, we discard 
ambition. And, my Christian reader, ambition 
deserves to be discarded. Suppose that 
the plans which we have laid for years and 
steadily followed, are fully realised in their 
completion, those, by whom we have wished 
to be admired will probably not be alive to 
congratulate us or to envy us. Success itself 
will probably be utter disappointment. 
These schemes of ours are only castles in 
the air. They have no solidity. Nothing 
but what God builds is a city which hath 
“ foundations.” 

The simple discharge of present duty dis- 
perses many clouds, cuts many knots, makes 
many rough roads smooth, lightens the heart 
of many a heavy load. 

And, as with each Christian separately, 
so with the Christian Church collectively. 
Let us glance at this side of our subject 
before we close. In the Church of Christ, 
and by the Church of Christ, there are always 
present duties to be diligently discharged ; 





* x Tim. vi. 6. t Ps. xcvii. 2. 





and very often there are anticipations of 
coming evil, or perplexities in regard to what 
is likely to happen which tempt us to neglect 
these present duties. The law under which 
the Church of Christ lives is the law of 
progressive advance, without any clear reve- 
lation of the exact state of things which is 
impending. She is ever going out, “not 
knowing whither she goes ”—ever going out 
to a place “ which she shall hereafter receive 
for an inheritance.” 

There never was a time, when the most 
faithful, the most enlightened servants of 
God—working in the midst of great events, 
and themselves influencing and shaping 
those events—knew precisely, or approxi- 
mately, what was about to happen. Did 
Luther know what would take place in 
Christendom when he resisted the sale of 
Indulgences? Do Dollinger and Reinkens 
know now, or do any of us know, what 
consequences on the great scale, or the small 
scale, will follow from the protest now raised 
against the Council which has centralized 
Infallibility in one person? The discharge 
of present duty is felt by such men to have 
its public claims, as well as its private claims ; 
and in both cases alike it is attended by a 
blessing. This mere conviction is a cheer- 
ing solace in the midst of the controversies | 
which harass our minds and make them | 
sad. 

And there is another side of the subject, 
which ought by no means to be overlooked, 
though here it is possible only to give to it 
a passing notice. Not only to the Church, | 
but to the State, these words of Scripture | 
and this patriarchal example have a direct | 
application. Especially is this the case in a 
free country like ours, where political changes 
are frequent, and when some new step in | 
legislation may at any time be expected of | 
such a kind as to make the public mind busy 
and uneasy. In all moments of political | 
anxiety the best thing that can be said to | 
any citizen is this: Do that which you know | 
to be your duty, where you are, Present 
duty is the best patriotism. In proportion 
as this is done by every man in his separate 
place, so will the Commonwealth become, 
more and more, “a city which hath founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God.” 

This principle of doing cheerfully what 
God requires us to do now, whatever clouds 
may be seen or imagined as resting on the 
future—this fostering of the sense of His 
present help, His present goodness, whatever 
may be anticipated as regards time to come 
—is thus seen to be a principle which covers 
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but political, and ecclesiastical, and theo- 
logical. Anxious thoughts are at this time, 
and with good reason, in the minds of many 
in reference to the progress of religious 
opinions, and the results which may be 
expected in consequence of that progress. 
But this does not affect the duty of maintain- 


| 
a great deal of ground, not personal only, | 
with reference to each man’s own practice, | 


ing what we ourselves feel to be the truth. 
God can take care of His own. He will 
bring to pass in due time, and in His own 
way, that which He designs. He does not 
reveal to us what is coming. Meanwhile, 
He requires us to act in harmony with that 
which we know: and while we so act He 
gives to us His present blessing, the blessing 





of “ faithful Abraham.” 





A MOUNTAIN .PASS 


b | rag in Cape Colony, in 1858, I was 

in the habit of jotting down descrip- 
tions of the various places of interest I visited. 
| I have recently had some pleasure in going 
| over again in imagination many of the scenes 
| I then saw, and I am fain to believe that the 
| readers of the Sunday Magazine will be glad to 
have an account of the Pass of the Zunerberg, 
which is more than twenty miles in length, 





IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


The carriage in which I travelled over the | 
Zunerberg may appear in the foreground of 
my “ Picture.” A large old-fashioned phae- 
ton, drawn by four long-tailed cream-coloured 
horses, driven by a dark-coloured man. A 
coachman dressed in a blue coat with brass 
buttons. The costume was that most com- 
| monly worn in England during the early part 
|of this century, except that the man’s head 











| and one of the grandest mountain passes in| was sheltered from the sun by a conical 
|| South Africa. The strong wide road, laid on | Malay straw hat. The carriage belonged to 
a kind of shelf cut out of the mountain sides, | Mr. Hart, of Glen-Avon, one of the oldest, 
dimost encircles several of the most promi-|I believe I might say the oldest, settler in 
nent heights, going round and round, mount- | South Africa, and one of the founders of the 
ing higher and higher, somewhat like a spiral | colony. 

staircase. Wonderfully magnificent are the| A band of Scotchmen who emigrated from 
views obtained over that wild thinly-popu-| Roxburghshire in the year 1820, chose 
lated country, and they can be thoroughly | Thomas Pringle as their leader, to whom we 
enjoyed free from a sense of danger, as this | are indebted for the most graphic and poetical 
road is one of the best in the colony ; those | delineations of the country in both prose and 
persons who have had anything to do with it | verse. Pringle, in his “ Narrative of a Resi- 
|| are justly proud of the achievement. Still, | dence in South Africa,” gives a touching de- 
|| there is something awful about the tremen-| scription of his first meeting with Robert 
dous ravines, although their unfathomable | Hart. When they met the latter had already 
depths are almost hidden by thick matted | spent twenty years in South Africa, This 
bush, or by large trees bending over the pre-| term proved the beginning of a prosperous 
cipices, their branches gracefully hung, some- | career ; nevertheless they had been years of 
times quite borne down by wild vines and | isolation, privation, and hardship ; the separa- 
other climbing plants. Many of these are | tion from his country and his friends had 
adorned with brilliant blossoms, or with long | been deeply felt, though courageously en- 
|| pendant white moss like an old man’s beard ;| dured. When they all sat down together, 
|| vatious splendid heaths also add not a little} and Hart again heard the accents of his 
| to the beauty of the scenery. Here and/| native tongue, he was quite overcome by || 
} 

















thete, looking down into a deep valley, one | conflicting memories and feelings, and the || 
| gets 2 passing glimpse of some rural home- | strong man burst into tears. | 
|| like spot. The low white farmhouse, with its; More than thirty years had elapsed since 
|| little patch of cultivated ground, its cluster of | that meeting took place. Mr. Hart had | 
| huts for the native labourers, its cattle quietly | grown grey, and his bodily strength was | 
| grazing, and its flock of sheep scattered on | diminishing, though his health was good as. | 
| the mountain side. Or curling smoke may | ever, his mind clear and acute, and he still | 
| direct the eye to some gipsy fire, around | moved about his estate actively for his years, 
which wayfaring travellers have gathered be- | but did not go far from home. The carriage 
side their long tented-waggon, from which the |had taken his son-in-law, Mr. Stretch, to 
oxen have been unyoked, or “outspanned,” | Port Elizabeth on Algoa Bay, whence he 
as the people of the country say. had embarked for Capetown, called there by 
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| of various shades of colour. 
| one very yellow Hottentot; that race is now 
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parliamentary duties, as he was a member of 
the Legislative Assembly. Mrs. Stretch was 
returning to her paternal home, intending to 
remain with her father during the absence of 
her husband, and she had kindly invited me 
to accompany her to Glen-Avon. 

There is a large convict station on the top 
of the Zunerberg. Gloom, discipline, and 
order seem to rule there as strictly as in 
Portland Island, but the gangs of criminals 
are composed of men of different races, and 
I observed 


almost extinct. The Kaffirs looked less de- 
graded and miserable than the white men. 
We were glad to lose sight of these wretched 
objects, and to have only Nature round us, 
in her noblest aspect, that grand simplicity 
which impresses us with the Creator’s power 
and goodness. It will be remembered that 
the Cape Colony firmly refused to receive 
convicts from the mother country, but she 
maintains her own, and employs them judi- 
ciously in carrying out public works. This 
Zunerberg road is a stupendous work ; it had 
been publicly opened rather more than a 
week before we passed over it ; fragments of 
withered wreaths still hung on the triumphal 
arches, and above one of them this appro- 
priate motto was yet legible, “‘ Labor Omnia 
Vincit.” That grand range of mountains 
stretches across the continent for hundreds 
of miles ; another road over the same range, 
but in the Western Province of the colony, 


|| was opened on the same day with similar 


festivities. The roads are about five hundred 
miles distant from each other. 

The day of the formal opening of the Pass 
had been a gala day with the mountaineers ; 
at the close of it there had been plenty of 
fiddling and dancing, and too much drink- 
ing, for many were foolish enough to ren- 
der themselves unfit for their duties for 
days afterwards ; and among them was the 
schoolmaster who taught and trained all the 
young lads for miles round. It is sad to think 
of the evil effects such an example may pro- 
duce, and unfortunately it is not an uncom- 
mon case. There are in the colony numbers 
who emigrated in consequence of having 
ruined themselves by their follies and vices ; 
the same causes still prevent them from 
being successful in any business, but if they 
have some education, they become school- 
masters, and there are so few competent to 
teach, that religious and moral qualifications 
are not sufficiently insisted on. 

We stopped at a pretty cottage not far 
from the roadside. It is one of a nest of 


little dwellings very white, and rather tastily, 
though slightly built, as they were erected 
to afford temporary accommodation to per- 
sons engaged in constructing the road. Mr. 
Stretch held an appointment as superinten- 
dent of the work, and so occupied one of 
the cottages. Here we rested for several 
days, enjoying the mountain scenery, and 
gathering the mountain flowers. I discovered 
a charming retreat—a deep wooded ravine 
where a torrent, which had fallen from the 
heights above, subsided into a quiet stream. 
There I found a delicate pink sorrel growing 
among the thick downy leaves and purple 
flowers of the Gloxinia, and several pretty 
little ferns ; among them the maidenhair. 

We had pleasant neighbours on the Zuner- 
berg, especially the doctor of the convict 
station and his wife. They lived in a mov- 
able wooden house, which could be taken to 
pieces and put together again like a puzzle ; 
indeed it looked more like a toy house than 
a residence; but each of the four square 
rooms was rather larger than an ordinary 
sized ship’s cabin, and there was a piano in 
the sitting-room, to the music of which old 
songs were sung, which recalled other days 
and other scenes. ‘The doctor’s children 
looked very healthy, I suppose they almost 
lived out of doors. 

On Tuesday, March 23rd, we resumed 
our journey at daybreak, in order that we 
might arrive at Glen-Avon that evening. I 
fancy, too, that Mrs. Stretch longed to show 
me those rugged, magnificent mountains, 
first shrouded in the morning mist, and then 
unveiled and illuminated by the gold and 
crimson beams of the rising sun. I had 
never before seen the sun rise among moun- 
tains; and I shall never quite lose the recol- 
lection, although it is impossible to describe 
the changes from glory to glory, and the 
gradual toning down into sober daylight. 

About nine o’clock, we approached a farm- 
house, a low, plain building, of unhewn stone, 
which material had also been used to enclose 
the fields. There was nothing pleasant about 
the aspect of the place ; but the farmer, ob- 
serving the carriage, came out, and warmly 
pressed us to breakfast with his family, which 
| kind invitation was accepted. The country 
| people usually make two breakfasts ; they 
| take some light food with coffee at five or six 
| o’clock, and make a substantial meal about 
/nine. Noon is the common dinner-time; they 
| take coffee again in the afternoon, with cakes, 
| fruit, preserved ginger, or some other sweet 
| conserve, and sup between eight and nine. 
| Meelies (Indian-corn), boiled in milk, forms 
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the wholesome supper, generally given to 
the young, and often preferred by their 
elders. The farmer was a sunburnt, frank, 
happy looking man, in the prime of life, 
quite equal to those of his class in the old 
country. His wife probably works harder 
and puts up with more privations than if they 
were in England, but they all seemed healthy 
and cheerful; and the eight sons will be 
better provided for than they could have 
been had they remained on British soil. The 
children are made useful very soon: two 
little fellows, who looked hardly old enough 
to take care of themselves, came in from 
watching the sheep. Grace was very reve- 
rently said before we sat down to the hospit- 
able repast. In South Africa I often noticed 
that the grace before and after all the meals 
was in fact family prayer and thanksgiving, 
expressing grattude for mercies past and 
present, petitioning for the daily bread, and 
pointing forward to the blessed time when 
the table will be prepared, not in the wil- 
derness of this world, but under shelter of 
the heavenly home. 

In this farmhouse the furniture and the 
fare were alike simple and substantial, but 
appeared to advantage when compared with 
Pringle’s description of “The Emigrant’s 
Cabin.” I had been glad to find in the 
cottage on the Zunerberg a copy of Pringle’s 
“Poems.” We took it with us in the carriage ; 
and to me it enhanced the pleasure of this 
journey as much as “The Lady of the Lake” 
adds to the pleasure of the tourist travelling 
from Loch Katrine to Stirling. Additional 
interest accrued from the facts that Scott and 
Pringle were warm-hearted friends as well as 
contemporary fellow-countrymen, and that my 
companion had been personally acquainted 
with the latter, whom she described as a pure- 
minded, generous man of buoyant spirit and 
untiring energy. Thomas Pringle’s friends in 
the colony were very much grieved when they 
heard of his death. They felt it the more 
keenly, as they were expecting him to return 
to them. He had engaged a passage to the 
Cape, but became too ill to move from High- 
gate, where he died on the 5th of December, 
1834, in the forty-sixth year of his age. 

The colony is very much more thickly 
peopled now than it was in Pringle’s time. 
In the interior, far up the country, farms are 
planted at intervals of from three to five miles, 
instead of from ten to twenty ; yet the popu- 
lation is still so thinly scattered that in many 
parts the landscape, as we see it, answers 
strikingly to the descriptions given by the 
first settlers. The burning plain of sand, 





where true African marigolds and other stars 
of earth reign brilliantly all the day long, 
and where the beasts of prey roam about by 
night, is quite unchanged. The karroo land is 
still uninhabitable, and will not even give fire 
and water to the traveller, for nothing grows 
there but a dry, burnt-looking shrub,- which, 
if set alight, flares up like straw, and is gone. 
It is still— 
“ A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 

Which man hath abandoned through famine and fear, 

Which the snake and the lizard inhabit alone 

With the twilight bat from the old hollow stone. 

A region of drought, where no river glides, 

No rippling brook with osier'd sides.” * 





When you leave the karroo, and get 
among the mimosas, the change is delight- 
ful. Spring and autumn work together so | 
harmoniously in this climate, that the 
mimosa thorns put forth and unfold their | 
beautiful fresh green leaves, while their scimi- | 


tar-shaped pods are ripening and bursting. | 
Therefore where these trees grow abundantly | 


—on land watered by streams—the general | 
effect is vernal, even through the autumnal 
months ; and a corresponding effect is pro- 
duced in the corn-fields on a farm. Men 
may be reaping in one field and sowing in 
another. When the road is level enough for 
driving swiftly, the spirits of the travellers | 
rise as they pass quickly from the wild wil- 
derness to the pleasant park-like scenery, 
enlivened by herds of graceful spring-bucks. 
Imagination pictures what that desert must 
have been fifty years ago, and enables them 
to enter into the enthusiastic feelings of South 
Africa’s earliest poet :— 


** Away, away from the dwellings of men, 

By the wild deer’s haunt, by the buffalo’s glen ; 
By valleys remote, where the ouribé + plays, 

ere the gnu, the gazelle, and the hartebeest t graze, 
Where the od and eland+ unhunted recline ; 
By the skirts of dark forests o’erhung with wild vine, 
Where the elephant browses at peace in his wood, 
And the river-horse gambols unscared in the flood, 
And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will, 
In the flay ¢ where the wild ass is drinking his fill ; 
O’er the brown karroo, where the bleating cry 
Of the springbok’s fawn sounds plaintively, 
And the tim’rous quagga’s shrill whistling neigh 
Is heard by the fountain at twilight grey ; 
Where the zebra wantonly tosses his mane 
As he scours with his troop o’er the desolate plain ; 
Where the swift-footed ostrich over the waste 
me like a horseman who travels in haste, 

ieing away to the home of her rest, 
Where she and her mate have scooped their nest 
Far hid from the pitiless plunderer’s view, 
In the pathless deptks of the parched karroo. 
And here, while the night winds around me sigi, 
And the stars shine out in the midnight sky, 
A still small voice comes through the wild, 
Like a father consoling his wayward child; 
Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear, 
Saying, ‘ Man is distant, but God is near.’ ” 
. PRINGLE. 


E. H. HUDSON, 





* There is’another shrub also called karroo, a sort of heath 
which animals can eat. 

+ Varieties of wild deer. 

} Flay—the colonial word for a large pond. 
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B deacon is a silence may be felt, 
Here, in my still surrounding ; 
Yet while the Lord this lesson dealt, 
I heard his footsteps sounding. 








| He tells me of His home and mine, 
Oh, how the thought amazes! 

| How wonderful the song divine 

Of sinless, endless praises ! 


DEAF GRANDMAMMA. 


My ears are closed, my work is done, 
No human voice now cheereth : 

I answer still to the voice of One, 
‘Speak, Lord, thy servant heareth.” 





4 
{ 
A 
; 


Calmly I wait th’ appointed time, 
Till He at length appears ; 

Sweeter shall sound the heavenly chime, 
When He unstops my ears. 
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JOHN DUNCAN. 


GREAT writer in one place raises the | 
question, what becomes of those frag- 
ments of thought which are inevitably re-| 
jected in the execution of any great work | 
—which glimmer for a moment on the| 


horizon of the mind, and then fade and! “ 


disappear, never to come forth again and 
find fair embodiment? And he ventures the 
suggestion that though to appearance lost, 
they are nevertheless vital, as the seeds that 
do not germinate make heat in the earth for 
those that do. The Laureate, with a sort of 
wistful wonder, in the “In Memoriam” sings 
'of Nature, that 


“ Of fifty seeds 
So often brings but one to bear.” 


And if this is true of the physical- kingdom, 

how much more might we feel surprised at 
the apparent waste in the world of thought ! 
But here we have a higher element in the 
problem, which, viewed rightly, comes near to 
restoring the balance. The despair of com- 
plete self-utteranee is, after all, ome of the 
guarantees God has given us of union with 
each other. In it we have one of the strongest 
impulses to see a solidarité in life. In all 
great crises a relief-ful feeling comes to us with 
the conviction that, however uncommunicated 
we may stand as towards our fellow-men, God 
sees and knows what we may not and cannot 
express, and thus im our very incapacity 
and dependence we grasp a new and refresh- 
ing assurance of relationship. And believing 
this, we would naturally expect that the men 
who are most alive to their incapacity to utter’ 


themselves in set shape, will be the most 
devs simple, and pike, laying fast hold 
on the “ primal j sympathies.” 
Their characters +" their 


affections enriched, by what oe os: 
failures ; and their life an its 
convictions, thus be the more 
because of. this va eer 
revelation, F, in one sensé may in 
another be the best of success, and Christi- 
anity might almest prove its divinity by the 
way in which it gives | basis to this conviction, 
which finds no place in earlier philosophies. 
If ever there was a man whose life furnished 
an illustration of this—who failed by any | 
direct means to convey an adequate image of 
himself to the world—whose thoughts as we 
have them were but reclaimed fragmetis, it 
was Dr. John Duncan, professor of Hebrew 
in the new college, Edinburgh, better known 





locally as “ Rabbi Duncan,” who died in the 


beginning of 1870, and of whom his friend 
Dr. David Brown, of Aberdeen, has given us 
a very full and interesting memoir.* Dr. 
Duncan was one of the most learned men of 











almost hating the sight of a pen ;” and the | 
most perfect record we have of his thinking, | 
which was often Coleridgean in its depth and 
subtlety, is to be found in a thin slip of a 
volume containing reports of some conversa- | 
tions with a pupil, who was reverently careful | 
to put them in writing at the time.t But his | 
surprising subtlety of thought, his piercing | 
clearness, that often took both friends and | 
foes as if by storm—derived its special force, | 
after all, from the childlike side of his nature, | 
which knew nothing of fesse or mixing of | 
motives. In him we see an intellect of a 
most delicate strain—keen, restless, far- 
reaching, and often subject to disturbance | 
where it touched his religious convictions, | 
thus giving rise to periods of sad wrestle and | 
doubt—combined with a childlike freshness | 
and unworldliness of heart, which remained | 
with him unto the end. The study of the | 
“Life” and the “Colloquia,” together with | 
the volume of anecdotes and addresses and | 
sermons lately published, is thus one of the | 
most attractive exercises we can think of. | 
To those, indeed, who can recall that figure | 
and that face, which would have been so} 
grave and weary and sad, but for the naive, | 
kindly twinkle of the soft expressive eye, we 
} can fancy it to be even fascinating. And in 
spite of certain that remain to puzzle, 
one, and certain regréts that he was not urged | 
somehow to more systematic work, there is a 





avpobpes adda ben: If his influence was 
not so wide and direct as could have been 
wished, there can be no doubt that it will be 
great | deep and ieeting His was peculiarly the 
type of mind that loves to move to its end by 
new and unexpected ways; and, as during © 
the period that he occupied the sor’s 


chair in the Free Church College, there sat 
under him some thousands of the most earnest 

‘oung men of their day, who acknowledge to 
tem received from him the highest influence 


and stimulus, there must be many now || 


engaged in the work of the world who are 
unconsciously interpreting his thought to the 





* “Tife of the Late John Duncan, LL.D., Professor of | 
Hebrew and Oriental Languages, New College, Edinburgh.” 
By David Brown, D.D Aber deen : Edmonston and a 

t “Colloquia Peripatetica.” Edited by the Rev. William 
Knight, Dundee. Edmonston and Douglas. 
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new generation. His strange history and his 
inner experiences that were quite unique, 
have something of the element that presents 
such a potent attraction in Luther and Bunyan 
and kindred characters ; so that we are not 
without justification for trying to interest the 
readers of the SunpDAY MaGazZINE in one who 
might be too easily passed aside as a mere 
scholar, or abstract thinker, if not even as an 
impractical eccentric. 

Born at Gilcomston near Aberdeen, in the 
year 1796, John Duncan was a sensitive, 
sickly child. His mother—a woman of great 
force of character, who before her marriage had 
left the Establishment for the seceder chapel, 
| because she preferred the preaching there— 
| died when he was between five and six, and 
he was thrown entirely on the care of a hard- 
working, but passionate father, “who even 
to his own wife was thought to have been 
hardly kind.” By a stranger the boy would 
not perhaps have been thought particularly 
bright ; and he sometimes brought ridicule 
on himself by persisting that he would be a 
minister or missionary, and the ridicule would 
no doubt be heightened in the eyes of rougher 
and less discerning people by the odd look of 
| the boy; for he had been a victim to the 
small-pox, which left life-long traces upon 
him. But it is remarkable how quickly he 
mastered any task even thus early ; bringing 
his own reflection to bear on the matter 
before him. Periodic fits of abstraction 
even then, too, suggested that he was in 
some way different from most boys of his age. 

In 1804 his father married again, and his 
stepmother, in opposition to the proverbial 
saying, was so kind and attentive to him that 
he “regarded her to the day of her death 
with the utmost gratitude, affection, and re- 
verence.” She charged herself from the out- 
set with the duty of rearing him, and soon 
| became proud of him, taking great pains with 
him in the preparation of his lessons. “ Her 
niece well remembers how she used to tell of 
his rattling off these lessons of his at such a 
speed that she had to cry every now and 
then, ‘Mind the stops, Johnny, my boy.’ 
‘Oh, that God would spare me till I get the 
ted cloakie !’—meaning the red gown worn 
by students at the University of Aberdeen 
—he had cried when he was in bed with 
some childish illness; but instead of any 
prospect of that wish being realised, he is set 
down beside his father to the distasteful task 
of shoemaking.” The lad proved so great 
a burden to the impatient worker through 
awkwardness and slowness, that at length, 
yielding to his wife’s importunity, he “ dis- 











studies, even in thé Secession.” 


charged” the boy that education might do 
for him what it could. 

John Duncan accordingly entered the Aber- 
deen Grammar School at nine years of age, 
soon distancing boys who were older than he 
was and had had better chances ; exhibiting 
even then a passion for languages and meta- 
physics, which only increased in him from 
year to year. But a certain healthful sim- 
plicity ran alongside of all this in the boy, so 
that when the holidays came he was as dis- 
posed as any to enjoy them. His cousin and 
he herded the cattle and played together at 
his uncle’s farm. Having completed five 
years at school, a “bursary,” or small fellow- 
ship, enabled him to go to. the university ; 
strangely enough, to elicit no special notice 
during any part of the course. This, however, 
may well have arisen from the young man’s 
mind being busy with problems that lie 
beyond the usual university subjects; but be 
that as it may, he finished his course, and 
took his degree of M.A. in 1814. 

He at once entered the Divinity Hall of 
the Associate or Anti-burgher Synod—for 
this was before the various branches co- 
alesced in the United Presbyterian’ Church 
—to make no particular impression there 
either, and, perhaps owing to what he 
might regard as the over-strict surveillance 
to which the students were subjected, or to 
certain narrownesses which he fancied he 
found trace of, he resolved in 1817 to con- 
nect himself with the Establishment, and be- 
came a student for that Church. Then we 
come on record of sore strivings in the toils 
of pantheism, from which he found it hard 
to escape, and there is some reason to be- 
lieve that the lowest depth of “ materialistic 
atheism” had at one time been reached. In 
after years he himself often referred to this 
period, and analyzed and refuted the sophis- 
tries that had then so tortured his intellect. 
Under the teachings of Dr. Mearns—then 
one of the theological lights of the Church of 
Scotland—he obtained a period of rest, which 
brought great joy. This, however, his bio- 
grapher speaks of as “the joy of an intel- 
lectual rather than a spiritual repose.” But 
the results were valuable in the deepening of 
his whole nature, and the elevating of his 
character. Dr. Brown says well, “The three 
years’ experience of pantheism lifted his soul 
out of the hard, dry, logical Theism of the 
schools into a region of sublime speculation 
which set his faculties a-working, and pro- 
duced a certain rapt devotion, which would 
seem then not unsuited to his theological 
But in ac- 
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knowledging his indebtedness to Dr. Mearns 
for aid to rise out of the slough of despond 
of Atheism, he has to confess that for “ years 
after I was Christless.” He had settled him- 
self ona pure Theism, and some more power- 
ful attraction was needed to draw him to 
the Rock of Salvation. He speculated, he 
read out-of-the-way books, he studied Hebrew, 
he debated fine points with congenial spirits, 
but a certain undefined dissatisfaction still 
lay on mind and heart. He tried to support 
himself by teaching, was candidate for various 
schools, went to Edinburgh, and then to Dar- 
lington on a teaching engagement, but 
returning to Aberdeen, he took license in 
June, 1825. Of his first sermon preached in 
the West Church, Aberdeen, he told Mr. 
Taylor Innes many years afterwards that it 
was a piece “of the most artful neology that 
perhaps was ever spoken, explaining away 
every evangelical phrase and doctrine.” 
“Under Dr. Mearns,” says Dr._Duncan, 
in a remarkable chapter of confessions, “ I 
was brought out of Atheism to belief in the 
writings of Moses, and the mission of Christ.” 
That was something ; but it was not all. The 
scaffolding had been erected, and the walls 
raised ; but the copestone was not yet put on 
the building. For that service Dr. Duncan 
was indebted to a man of a very different 
cast. César Malan must have had rare pene- 
tration, and as rare spiritual tact. He it was 
who first turned the heart of Charlotte Elliott 
to the Saviour; and he did the same for 
John Duncan, as for many others. Different 
as were the author of “Just as I am” and the 
Edinburgh Professor of Hebrew in many 
things, and though we do not know that they 
ever met, they had a close heart-bond in 
grateful reverence to César Malan—their 
“spiritual father.” It was at the house of 
the parents of his biographer, in Aberdeen, that 
John Duncan first met César Malan. The 
direct, earnest manner of appeal, the honest 
searching method of dealing with souls, could 
not be without effect ; but what most of all 
impressed John Duncan was the happiness 
of assurance in which Malan lived and 
breathed. And those syllogisms with which 
he plied John Duncan formed exactly the 
kind of exercise to fascinate the subtle, perti- 
nacious mind, in which he was now interested, 
and to bring conviction to it at the last. 
Duncan’s difficulty lay in receiving the doc- 
trine of the divine personality of Christ, and 
Malan reasoned with him till he had to own 
himself convinced. And from perception of 
the truth that Christ is the Son of God, it 
was an easy step to implicit acceptance of the 





Atonement, and all that is involved in it. 
So that he can confess— 

**Next day, as I sat down to study, and took my 
pen in hand, I became suddenly the passive recipient 
of all the truths which I had heard and been taught 
in my childhood. I sat there unmoving for hours, 
and they came and preached themselves to me. And 
I felt, sitting there, as if in that hourI had got 
matter for sermons for a lifetime. Now the tempta- 
tion to daily sin was gone. I had not even to fight 
with it. And I was in an almost infantile state of 
mind—so that when I mislaid a paper in my study, I 
would kneel down and pray to find it, and then go 
and seek for it,” 

Thenceforth, as Dr. Brown tells us, the 
Scriptures were God’s voice to his soul, as 
really as though their truths had been ad- 
dressed to himself by an inaudible voice from 
heaven. But that element in the great 
change which beyond everything dicovered 
its reality and depth, which must make the 
deepest impression on all thinking minds, 
was the oly fruit in which it issued. He 
now preached with unction and fervour where 
before he had been hollow and cold ; and by- 
and-by he felt that unless he would engage in 
some active Christian duty, there was great 
danger of falling back into cold formalism— 
as much to be guarded against as Socinianism. 
For some time he enjoyed a bright and true 
assurance of salvation. “Then how did 
you lose that assurance ?” ‘“ Because I could 
keep it no longer without becoming a hypo- 
crite, and whatever I am, I am not a hypo- 
crite, and I won’t be one.” So he set about 
daily work, by which he could keep up the 
flame of his zeal by imparting some of his 
heat to others. He engaged in a daily 
prayer-meeting, and otherwise occupied him- 
self, and the companionship he found there 
did him good. Later study and thought 
enabled him to throw off some of the tenden- 
cies of Malanism, as he called it. The 
writings of Dr. Love and Dr. Owen, and 
intercourse with Mr. Parker, an Aberdeen 
minister, deeply influenced him. “I preached 
things about Christ,” he says, “about the 
Trinity, about the Incarnation, about the 
Atonement, and I thought I was warranted 
to preach assurance on that ground: ¢hat was 
the defect of Malanism.” But now, “his intel- 
lectual pride thoroughly mastered, his heart 
tender, and his conscience sensitively alive 
to sin in every form, his faith in the Lord 
Jesus profound, and his subjection to Him as 
the Word made flesh and the Lamb that was 
slain, absolute, and his whole ideas of truth 
and life adjusted to this high standard.” he 
was prepared for the real work of life. 

In 1829, he was chosen to be minister of 
Persie chapel, near Meigle, in Forfarshire, 
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a quiet, remote, agricultural district, where, 
though his preaching was not of a very popu- 
lar cast, he went out and in among his people 
with much acceptance, sometimes astonishing 
them by his direct reproofs and warnings. 
This is a specimen :— 

«*One day when visiting he came to a house at 
some distance from his own residence, and had no 
sooner entered than the inmates began, with hearty 
hospitality, to set forth refreshments for the minister. 
Mr. Duncan sat and locked on as cakes, butter, 
cheese, milk, &c., were placed on the table. At last, 
he said, ‘Oh, you’re very kind, very kind, and I 
appreciate your kindness, but it grieves me to the 
heart to think that you can be so kind to the servant, 
and keep the Master standing at the door.” 


On another occasion we learn that— 


“‘ After reading out the psalm at the commence- 
ment of public worship, he sometimes said a few 
words before it was sung. On giving out the fortieth 
Psalm,—‘ I waited for the Lord my God,... He 
took me from a fearful pit, and from the miry clay,’ 
&c.,—he said, ‘Now you that are unconverted must 
be silent; you cannot sing that Psalm.’” 


Many instances are given of his peculiar 
absence of mind while at Persie, sometimes 
perhaps with a touch of exaggeration; but 
while one cannot doubt his entire sincerity 
and freedom from affectation, one has to 
acknowledge that his influence among such 
people as those at Persie was occasionally 
weakened by his oddities. 

From Persie he went to Glasgow in 1831, 
and soon thereafter became minister of Milton 
church, speedily finding there the audience “fit 
though few.” William Burns, and many others, 
acknowledged to have received highest im- 
pulses from his preaching. Whilst here he was 
married to Miss Janet Tower, from Aberdeen 
—a lady who shared with him faithfully his 
labours among his people, especially amongst 
the poor, and who may be said to have died 
from her devotion to the work. All this time 
Mr. Duncan had been prosecuting those 
studies in languages and metaphysics—espe- 
cially in Hebrew and Rabbinical lore—and 
now he looked upon his attainments as justi- 
fying him in becoming a candidate for the 
Hebrew Chair in Glasgow University ; for he 
thus winds up a long letter to Sir James 
Graham, the Lord Rector, and others :— 


‘‘With the exception of cabbalistic works which 
are exceedingly abstruse and require deep study, I 
profess ali Hebrew ; and I would most willingly pre- 
sent myself, along with any other, for comparative 
examination, by any man throughout the world, 
whether Christian or Jew.” 


But he was not successful; and, instead, 
was appointed missionary to the Jews at 
Pesth, whither he went in 1841. Here he 





showed wonderful capability in adapting him- 
self to the ways and usages of a foreign 
country, and was the means of bringing many 
to look with favour on evangelical views, and 
some to accept of the gospel openly. He was 
especially serviceable in meeting the wave of 
Rationalism which was then surging into Aus: 
tria from some of the German universities, 
By the use of the Socratic method, in which 
he was an adept, he prevented those he dealt 
with from “ despising the practical argument 
of our example, as that of silly fools unable 
to give a reason for the hope that is in them.” 
After that he went to Leghorn, going 
through much the same course there, and 
gaining to the cause of Christ some names 
that are not unknown in the Church at this 
day. But his chief efforts were directed 
towards the sailors—a class in whom he was 
much interested, and for whose improvement 
he managed to effect much. His power of 
adapting himself to new circumstances was 
very remarkable for a man of his type, and he 
was wont to remark humorously on this point, 
that when he was at home “ everybody knew 
him and took care of him, but it was different 
away, and he tried to take care of himself.” 
When the Disruption occurred in 1843, he 
cast in his lot with the Free Church party ; and 
on the founding of their colleges, he was called 
home to occupy the chair of Hebrew and 
Oriental languages in their new college at 
Edinburgh ; for which his contact with the 
Jews of Pesth and Leghorn had only rendered 
him the more eligible. His life, from this 
point, is that of the professor among his stu- 
dents. Perhaps no man who had so many 
peculiarities as Dr. Duncan, was ever more re- 
spected and honoured by his scholars. The air 
was full of ludicrous anecdotes of his absent 
ways—how, for instance, he had been on his 
road to preach in a village at a little distance, 
and turning, because of the wind blowing in his 
face, to take a pinch of snuff (of which he was 
very fond), he forgot to wheel round again, 
and walked home, only finding out, when at 
his own door, the queer mistake he had made. 
But his wide knowledge, his readiness to com- 
municate, and, above all, the simplicity, genu- 
ine sincerity and earnestness of the man, amply 
atoned, and made him influential where, per- 
haps, a man of a more common type would 
not have been so. During the later years of 
his life no person in Edinburgh was more fre- 
quently pointed out than the “ Rabbi,” a name 
bestowed with more of affectionate liking than 
most of such names are. Slim of figure, and 
slightly bent, his dress loosely and carelessly 
hung upon him, he walked along most often as 
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though deep in serious thought. The sunken 
eyes, the heavy brow, and meditative gait, 
would have marked him out to the stranger 
as “aman of books ;” only his more intimate 
friends knew, in spite of his oddities, how 
much of a man he was, and all the more a 
man that he was a humble Christian. 

If one were but to take the little aphorisms 
which Mr. Moody-Stuart, with fine sagacity, 
and taste equally fine, has placed at the head 
of the several chapters in his volume of “ Re- 
collections,” and set them together and dwell 
upon them, what a savour of sweet Christian 
wisdom would arise on the soul! And not 
only wisdom in the sense of something realised 
in the understanding, but in the sense of deep 
experiences unsealing. springs that impart 
purity to all that lies near. Our readers 
may be grateful to us for giving them the op- 


portunity to test the matter for themselves :— | 


**Methought |I heard the song of one to whom 
much had been forgiven, and who therefore loved 
much ; but it was the song of the chief of sinners, of 
one to whom most had been forgiven, and who there- 
fore loved most. I would know, O God, what soul 
that is; O God, let that soul be mine,” 


“Oh, what a solemn thing it is to be a Man! 
Made «0 exalted, fallen so low, capable of being 
raised so high,” 


*‘ Here we are with the heavens above our heads.’ 


What are we? Men. How came we to be men? 
What is man? How came he to be? and to be as 
he is? We are on the earth, and the beasts can’t 
ask any questions. The heavens are above us, and 
the eagles soaring into them can’t ask any questions, 
Man is God’s image on earth.” 


**It is a blessed thing that we are not placed amid 
the grinding and wheeling of a great Machine of a 
universe without guiding hand or animating heart. 
There is a God, there is a God, Jehovah He is the 
God, Jehovah He is the God!” 


**O sinner, sinner, you have something in your 
power that no saint has. Repent, repent, and you 
will make all heaven ring for joy.” 

«* What is man’s creation? Being like God. 

«‘ What is the law? Surely a very reasonable one. 
Be like God.” 

‘* Every fibre of my soul winds itself round ‘ en- 
joyment of God for ever,’ with unutterable, sickening, 
jainting desire, Oh, that the Beloved may be mine, 
and I His, and I His.” 

‘*The Dust of the Earth is on the throne of the 
majesty on High.” 

**Men should be living like dethroned Princes ; 
that is but half the truth. Believers should be living 
like restored Princes.” 


*¢Every man would reproduce himself, and so 
change God’s beautiful diversity into a hideous uni- 
formity.”’ 


«¢« Christ came to save the contrasts of Himself; but 
not to leave them such. There’s nobody perfect : 
that’s the believer’s bed of thorns; that’s the hypo- 
crite’s couch of ease.” 





| the light of logical relation, and in sustained 





shall be given thee, and thy water shall be sure,” 





i! may be taken as the final differentiating mark 


‘The people of God are a plain people; and! 
doctors of divinity, when they go out of this plain- | 
ness, must be shoved to a lower form.”’ 


“You don’t make Christ a present when you give! 
Him your heart, you only give Him that which He || 
has already bought.” 

| 





| 
‘‘Baptize philosophy; let her be called Mary, 
ancilla Domini. She may serve, but must not rule in | } 
Christ’s house.” i | 
‘¢ Fervent prayer moves the hand which moves not || 
the heavens only, but the heart of man.” | 


It has been well said that to few men had | 
been given a finer perception of, or a deeper | 
love for, the poetry of abstract thought. | 
Around the most rarefied abstraction, the | 
subtlest distinction, he throws a grace, a | 
gleam. of fancy like a ray of sunlight sud- | 
penly piercing the dark, tangled depths of an 
Indian forest. He was indeed a poet in that 
though, as one has well said with truth, his 
thoughts were untempered (z.c. looked at in 


| 
| 


sequence), they naturally threw themselves 
into aphorisms, most often lightened up by 
figure, and were always penetrated by that 
charm of inexhaustible suggestiveness, which 


between that which belongs to logic and that 
which pertains to poetry. 

But these aphoristic remarks of his have a 
value apart from their intellectual suggestive- 
ness: they are a cardiphonia; the bulk of 
them reveal the inmost and deepest of the 
man : his strivings, his confessions, his doubts, 
his aspirations and joys. There is nothing 
“put-on” in them. They are sincere and 
real ; they spring spontaneously from his in- 
most conviction, and hope, and need. Here 
are a few in which the personal spiritual ele- 
ment is more directly revealed than in some 
of those already given :— 





“‘ A jealous God is at Jeast a God not careless 
about us. He sets store by our love. When we | 
squander our love upon vanities, He is jealous. That 
command, ‘ Thou shalt love,’ has gone down even to 
hell. He sets store by men’s affections.” | 

‘* A saint, when overborne by indwelling sin, ought 
to comfort himself with the thought that a prisoner 
of war ts not a deserter.” 

‘One day, after reading the 13Ist Psalm in the 
pulpit— 


* My heart not haughty is, O Lord,’ 
he said, ‘This is a song for the valley of humi- 
liation. Ihave been often there.’ ” 
‘I thank God for the removal of sickness; but I 
have been able to give thanks for sickness, for health, 
for light, for darkness, for the hiding of God’s face.” 








“ Being asked by a lady if he would have bread and |} 
a glass of wine, he replied, ‘If you please, I'll have | | 
bread and a glass of water.’ ‘Prison fare,’ re- |! 
marked the lady. ‘No, garrison fare; ‘‘ Thy bread | 
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“© Thy place of defence shall be the munition of 
rocks.’’ > 

‘Speaking of God’s different dealings with dif- 
ferent persons, he said, ‘Some He draws gently into 
the kingdom, others it is impossible to pull up ; they 
never come to their senses until they strike their heads 
againstfone of his eternal laws, and get them well 
[wounded] cloured.’” 


The Rev. Mr. McGregor, of Dundee, from 
whom we have taken the last remark, thus 
refers to his melancholy and the doubts that 
sometimes assailed him. It was the same 
difficulty as of old—disbelief of, or doubt in, 
his own assurance of salvation. 


‘*He was subject to melancholy, especially in his 
latter years. Sometimes it was very distressing. At 
one time it cast a shadow over the work of his classes 
for a whole session. He would speak of it in the 
class, and draw parallels betwen his mental struggles 
and those of Bunyan. One day, coming in from 


| Loanhead, he spoke of it to a friend, and analyzed it. 
| It was due to three causes, he said,—an over-wrought 
| brain, want of spiritual light, and Satanic tempta- 


| tions. 





I remember his coming to the class once in 
extreme dejection. During the prayer the cloud 
passed away. His eye brightened, his features re- 
laxed, and, before beginning his lecture, he said, with 
pathetic sympathy, ‘ Dear young gentlemen, I have 
just got a glimpse of Jesus !’” 

His sympathy and kindliness were seen 
conspicuously in his love for little children 
and his ways with them. Absent though he 
was, and prone to forget many things, he 
remembered them, and often astonished his 
friends by recurring to little details which 
might have escaped others. 

‘In the summer before his death, when his 


| daughter from Philadelphia was visiting him, he set 


himself with great assiduity to teach her infant to 
walk, placing chairs before the child, and persevering 
day by day in his labour of love, till he had fairly 
mastered the accomplishment of walking. On a visit 
to a friend he had spoken seriously to the only child, 
a girl of six years of age; but after leaving the house, 
he feared lest his words might lose their effect, be- 
cause on bidding her farewell, he had not entered into 
all the sympathies of the child. He hastened back, 
at some inconvenience to himself, and having found 
her, he said, ‘ Let me kiss your doll before I leave.’ 
Again, in a girl who had been brought up alone, he 
missed the playfulness and hilarity natural to chil- 
dren. One day he came with her to the house of 
another lady who had a child of her ownage. He 
said that all children ought to play; that he had 
noticed she never played ; he did not think she knew 
how to play; he had brought her to be taught by a 
companion.” 


This kind of simplicity and width of sym- 
pathy is consistent with strictness of view, 
but not with literalism or intolerance. “A 
strict Calvinist he was,” says Dr. Brown, 
“but a catholic Christian. To use his own 
words, he had a strait creed for himself, but 
a wide one for others.” And in these two 
sentences we have the gist of the whole mat- 
ter. “ There are often heresies of the head,” he 
said, “ which are not heresies of the heart.” 





He was essentially a peripatetic (hence the 
peculiar appropriateness of Mr. Knight's title), 
and needed the stimulus of physical movement 
to aid his brilliant monologue, studded always 
with surprises as it was. A friend of his thus 
describes one occasion :— 


‘** From ten o’clock P.M. till two A.M. we perambu- 
lated the streets, talking theology, talking philosophy, 
talking poetry, talking fun—talking, talking all the 
time: only we should have written Ae, not we. Some- 
times we stopped when there was a knot to unravel, 
or a special joke to let off, which had always a kind 
of double detonation—the joke and its echo of satis- 
faction. And we still recall a spot at the head of 
Candlemaker Row, where a dubious policeman turned 
his bull’s-eye upon us about one A.M., and seemed to 
hesitate whether it were not his duty to ‘ comprehend 
such vagrant persons.’ At that moment the ‘Rabbi’ 
was expounding to us Augustine’s doctrine of Atone- 
ment; or rather, his want of any such doctrine. ‘What, 
what ?’ he said ; ‘ Augustine gives you the doctrine of 
sin all clear, as nobody else could since Paul. There 
it is, a deep black water of sin and guilt; but when 
he comes to take you across, there’s no bridge at all. 
He just brings a cartload of texts, and cowfs them in, 
and scrambles through by the help of them some way 
or other. I’m afraid Augustine would never have 
passed a Presbytery examination. What, what? Think 
of So-and-So plucking Augustine for an altogether 
defective Atonement.’ At that moment the bull’s- 
eye flashed on the small, keen, twinkling face, all 
alive with fun as he pictured a very humble divine 
eats this operation on the great Bishop of 

ippo ; and the oddity of the situation was too much 
for our gravity as we thought of the modern Aqninas 
expounding Augustine under the glare of the police- 
man’s lamp, with: the possibility of ending his exposi- 
tion in the cell of the lock-up. Candlemaker Row 
has seldom heard such peals of laughter at one o’clock 
A.M. as then broke forth—Duncan ‘cackling’ over 
his joke as usual, like a hen disburdened of her egg, 
and we at the bewildered guardian of the lieges’ peace 
as he ‘swithered’ what to do, and slowly made up 
his mind to let us alone. It wasa night to be remem- 
bered, however, for other things—for wonderful depths 
of thought and most touching spiritual experiences of 
loneliness, distress, and fear.” 


The severity we have spoken of, which 
sometimes came out in brusque rebuke, was 
never dissociated from kindly consideration, 
and a certain simplicity or rather transpa- 
rency of character gave it force. And he 
knew how to use his humour to lighten a re- 
proof, if it seemed afterwards to have been too 
severe. Towards the poor and suffering he 
was all kindness; even in the animals he 
saw, like St. Francis, a kind of brotherhood, 
and his instinctive liking forthem nowand then 
led him to very quaint deliverances. ‘ Dogs,” 
he said, “have a kind of reason ; instinct is 
a word for our ignorance. Man is their 
God, their highest idea of being.” Although 
sometimes visited by these terrible fits of 
doubt as to his own salvation, he was gene- 
rally joyous and humoursome, quick at enter- 
ing into the dominant moods of others, and 
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bringing out of his wide stores the oddest 
illustrations and references. He had scaled 


the heights of philosophy and measured the 


possibilities of human science, but he practi- 


cally rested his hope on the gospel of Christ 








| 
as preached to the poor and to the little ones, | 
and is in this an examplar for all who study, | 
and are tempted to forget the claims of others | 
in the midst of mere forms and abstractions. | 

P. Y. REID, 





AN ANNIVERSARY. 


AS flower to sun its drop of dew 
Gives from its crystal cup, 
So I, as morning gift to you, 
This poor verse offer up. 


As flowers upon the summer wind 
Their air-born odours shake, 
So, in all fragrance you may find, 

I give but what I take. 


My tree blooms green through snow and heat, 
Your love is sap and root; - 

And this is but the breathing sweet 
Of fairest blossom-shoot. 


An outgrowth of the happy days 
In wedded lives begun— 

Two lives, in all their work and ways, 
.Indissolubly one. 


The force that was to bind us so 
We very dimly knew : 

Ah, love! it seems so long ago, 
And yet the years are few. 


We did not wait for tides to rise, 
Nor cared that winds were rough ; 
They called us foolish—we were wise ; 
God gave us wealth enough. 


He only knows what precious change 
We took of Him for gold ; 

What blessing such a narrow range 
Of circumstance can hold. 


No troubles now could memory spare, 
No lightest touch of pain ; 

No hard experience of care 
Would we unlearn again. 


Such love surrounds, such beauty lies 
On our most common needs, 

As silver hoar-frost glorifies 
The wayside sticks and weeds. 


All trials that are overpast, 
All cares that are to be, 

But make more sacred and more fast 
The ties ’twixt you and me. 


They are but clear lights shining through 
The mist that round us rolls ; 

They are but touchstones, fine and true, 
For fond and faithful souls. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


They are but fires, to cleanse and clean 
Our human love from stain,— 

For nought of sordid, false, or mean 
From those blest fires remain. 


They are but keys within the wards | 
Of that last, inmost door, 

Where the heart’s dearest treasure-hoards 
Are garnered evermore. 





Ah, dear, our very griefs are glad, 
Our every cross is crowned ; 
We are not able to be sad, 
Such comfort wraps us round. 





How calm the haven where we rest, 
Now passion’s storms are past ! i] 
How warm and soft the little nest i} 
Which shelters us at last! 

| 


How—blue, pellucid, and divine— 
Through all our days and nights, 

The clear eyes of our children shine 
Like heavenly beacon-lights ! 


We listen to the laughter sweet 
Whose echoes come and go, 

The music of the little feet 
That patter to and fro ; 


And deepest thoughts of God awake, 
Who hath revealed Him thus, 

And, in His goodness, deigned to make 
His own abode with us. 


To God, in Christ, we kneel to-day 
(Whose will on earth be done) ; 

As He hath made us, let us pray 
That He will keep us, one. 


Together, may we feel Him stand 
About our path and bed ; 

Together may we, hand in hand, 
His royal highway tread. 

The dear ones He has given, to be 
Of His redeemed the type— 

Together, may we live to see 
Their budding promise ripe. 

And, O my dearest, may we lie, 
In our last night of rest, 

Asleep together—peacefully— 
Upon our Father's breast. | 

ADA CAMBRIDGE. 
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MY HERO. 
A Study. 


NE day he went 
up to have a 
look at the old 
Roman camp, 
on Cadbury 
Hill. It was 
one of those 
thick heavy 
days which 
sometimes 
come in the 
late summer, 
not exactly 
cloudy, but very 
heavy. He 
went rather 
moodily along 
the Bristol 
Road, past old 
Cleve Court 

nestling into the hillside, and then some way 
further on turned up out of the steaming 
plain, past a farm that sloped up the spurs of 
the Roman hill, and there sat for a good bit 
among the trees some way higher up. 

“There upon the hillside sitting, boughs on boughs above 

your head, 


You TS! see the land before you as a garden richly spread; 
Count the oxen in the pastures browsing through the tangled 


grass, 
See = distance all reflected in the pools as burnished 
glass ; é 
Hear above you and around you chirpings of the rustling 


birds, 
Mellowed by the far-off lowing of the home-returning 
herds.”’ 


He sat thus for some time, yearning with 
a terrible aching for his home, for some strong 
heart whereon his own tired one might rest. 
Oh, if God were not so far away! “ Behold 
Thou hast driven me out this day from the 
face of the earth, and from Thy face shall I 
be hid.” 

Then he went on up to the crown of the 
hill, walking round about the old entrench- 
ments, and marking everything with a keen 
professional eye. This wearied him before long, 
and he threw himself down on his back upon 
the sweet grass, where he might see nothing 
but the far-away sky, and feel as though it 
were drawing him up, up, up into its wide 
bosom. Such a still afternoon! He could 
hear a horse trotting along the road far down 
below, and counted the steps as they came 

III. ns. 





nearer and nearer, then sounded fainter, and 
at last died away and mingled in the low 
murmur of the land so imperceptibly that he 
never knew when he heard the last. 

There was a forge ringing somewhere down 
away on the other side of the hill, and the 
strokes that were beating out the hot iron 
came floating up like the clear voice of a 
bell. Then they began playing the “ Har- 
monious Blacksmith” to him, and after awhile 
he found himself picturing the old warriors 
who had dug their trenches and kept their 
watches where he was lying. 

That wonderful picture of Millais, “‘The 
last Roman leaving Britain,” was not painted 
then ; but I suppose that he is the truest 
artist who brings into form the brain-pictures 
which may have painted themselves before- 
hand upon many another mind than his own ; 
and some such picture as that David saw 
that afternoon. Those men, gone to dust 
long ago, had loved, and felt, and suffered as | 
he did; and then his mind went slowly up 
the long procession that reached out from 
them to himself. If one heart was capable 
of such suffering, what must be the sum of 
all human suffering even from that time till 
now? Each had passed through the torture- 
chamber, played his part nobly or ignobly, 
and gone away out of sight. Nowit was his 
turn, and then centuries afterwards others 
would be taking theirs. Let him not fail; 
surely he was but part of one great whole. 

To be sure, this was no higher than one 
of those old heathen soldiers might have 
mounted, but it was a platform which gave 
his feet rest for a little while—just a dim 
shadow too of “that great brotherhood 
divine,” one of whose principles it is that we 
“think it not strange concerning the fiery 
trial which is to try us, as though some strange 
thing happened unto us, knowing that the 
same afflictions are accomplished in our 
brethren that are in the world.” 

He recognised dimly that there was a 
higher ground than that upon which he was 
now standing, but he could not climb there yet, 
if indeed he ever did. Let him take breath 
here for a little while. 

Then this glimpse into even the eternity of 
time brought to him something like “ a solemn 
scorn of ills.” What was this life, after all, 
that we should make so much ado over it, 
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and weep so bitterly over the things which 
had only perished from our hands a little 
sooner than those hands would drop away 
from them into dust? Though unconsciously, 
his heart came to the point where the preacher 
stood when he cried, “‘ This is also a sore 
evil, that in all points as he came so shall he 
go; and what profit hath he that hath laboured 
for the wind?” What was all this worth to 
give him such anguish? Let it go. He 
could have flung Carnruth down at his feet 
then. “I praised the dead which are already 
dead more than the living which are yet alive. 
Yea, better is he than both they which hath 
not yet been.” 

But this mood could not last long with any 
power in that sweet noble nature. Even 
while it lasted he knew that he was only 
cheating his heart, and that in spite of it all, 
the clamorous pain which no sophistry could 
heal would be back again soon.- He lifted 
himself on his elbow, and looked out towards 
the endless sea, The thickness on the great 
plains had mounted up into the sky whilst he 
had been lying there, and it seemed as though 
all the light were coming through a yellow 
veil, excepting at one point. Far away over 
tlfe sea it was as though “there was a door 
opened in heaven,” and a shaft of pure white 
sunshine came through, making a broad shield 
of light near the horizon. “ And the first 
voice which he heard was as it were of a 
trumpet talking with him, which said, Come 
up hither.” He had been looking at things 
only from this earth. ‘That ladder of light 
called to him and told him that the answer, 
the true answer, was above. 


“ That all Time’s shadows, earthward cast, 
Are light upon the other side.” 

He stood up and gasped for one ray of 
God’s pure light to pierce through into his 
soul, by which he too might climb up upon 
those higher eminences whence he could look 
down on the dark blood-sodden earth. 

But it came not. 

In the evening as he was sitting on one of 
the rough garden-benches, listlessly turning 
over the leaves of his mother’s Bible, a verse 
that he had never seen before seemed to 
start up from the page— 

“And this is also a sore evil, that in all 
points as he came, so shall he go; and what 
profit hath he that hath laboured for the 
wind ?” 

It was the embodiment of the afternoon’s 
thoughts. 

He read it more than once, then the pre- 
ceding and following verses ; and then turned 


over to the page before, and read the Book | 
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of Rettesiasten straight through. He had 
never had an idea that there were such things 
in the Bible. All these unresolved physical 
phenomena, all these aspects of thought, all 
these questionings, this burning of soul against 
the injustice, and unevenness, and oppression 
of mankind, all these doubts of God’s moral 
government, of His long silence, of His delay 
in speedily executing judgment against an 
evil work—why, he had as it were tried to 
think them out in secret, away from God, lest 
He should find out that one of His creatures 





had dared to think himself “ more just than 
God.” And, lo! here they were, all painted 
out in His own book. Another‘human heart | 
was lying in his hand, and God Himself had 
given him that picture and bid tim Joek at it. 
To my mind, the finest touch in all “Tom | 
Brown’s School-days” is where, when he is, | 
I think, just leaving Rugby, very well satis- | 


fied that his own careful steering had carried || 





him so well through the reefs and shallows of || 
school-life, his master lets him into the secret || 


of whose hand it was that, at the most critical 


moment, had turned the helm in the right || 


direction. It was then, when he understood | 
how, in the midst of his full life and many || 
cares, the Doctor had found time to consider | 
the character and provide for the good of || 
one small boy, that Tom for the first time | 
thoroughly believed in him, and recognised | 
how much he owed to the great heart which | 
he had never known before—how small he 
himself was beside him. 

I think that in a higher sense there comes | 
some such a moment into the lives of most men | 
who are really taught of God. David saw now 
for the first time that all these workings of his 
heart were “‘ naked and open unto the eyes of 
Him with Whom he had to do”—that they 
need not be hidden away in a corner and sur- 
reptitiously smothered over when the thought 
of God came in; but that they might be 
brought clear out into His pure light—that he 
might go with them to the God who had made 
him with a nature which cried out against 
the anomalies of his being, and ask Him to 
give him the solution. 

He did so even then. That was a marked 
place in one thread of his spiritual history, 
although as yet there came no clear or de- 
tailed arswer. In substance, though not in 
words, the answer was, “ Wait awhile. There 
is One point, and one only, at which all con- 
tradictions are reconciled.” 

He went straight through the book till it 
was almost too dark to see, finding himself 
there as in Job, and hastening breathlessly 
towards the end. What would it tell him to 
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do? He could only make out the last words 
slowly in the dim light. 

“Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter. Fear God and keep His command- 
ments, for this is the whole duty of man. 

“For God shall bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing, whether it 
be good, or whether it be evil.” 

He shut up the book and put it in his 
pocket, and then found that he had got very 
chill sitting out in the evening air, for a fresh 
breeze had sprung up out of the almost sun- 
less day. He went imto the kitchen to have 
a warm, and light his cigar before going out on 
the solitary downs, where he might walk up 
and down, and think it all over undisturbed. 
The little white-gowned figures were sitting 
round the kitchen fire warming their toes 
before their mother took them up to bed ; 
and David’s heart was very soft and full as he 
went out again into the falling night. 

“ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter. Fear God and keep His command- 
ments, for this is the whole duty of man.” 

He went very carefully through it. All 
was vanity—the only thing worth living for 
to fear God and keep His commandments. 
Could he find rest for his soul there? Was 
he able to do this? A year ago, six months 
ago, he would have said, Certainly. Con- 
scious as he was of his own rectitude and 
uprightness, he would have had no doubt 
upon the matter. But another light than that 
of nature was coming in upon him. He was 
beginning to know something of the claims of 
that commandment which is holy, just, and 
good. He could not read the Bible as he had 
read it for the last few weeks without seeing 
that the one perfect Man, the Man Christ 
Jesus, lived and moved ina sphere utterly, in- 
conceivably above hisown. “ Perfect Man,” 
yes, He was surely that. There was nothing 
unnatural about the faultless picture. But, if 
so, what was he? The pure elevated atmo- 





| sphere of His precepts were utterly above 


him, not certainly in aspiration and admi- 
ration, but surely in his present practice. He 
felt, and bitterly, that it was not in him to 
live that life. Now that he understood in 
some measure what fearing God and keeping 
His commandments meant, he knew that he 
could not comply with this in perfection, and 
what was less than perfection in God's sight? 
“Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, is guilty of all.” He 
had had a good fight over that verse some 
days before, but it had overcome him. He 
bowed down now before the majestic purity 
of the perfect law of the Lord. 
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That was the look-out as to the future—not 
a hopeful one, certainly. But it was the past 
and the present where he stood aghast now. 
“* This was the whole duty of man,” and more 
clearly every moment the iniquity of his past 
life stood out before him. How coulda per- 
fect God take anything short of perfection ? 

“He is love” came as the answer—the 
noblest truth perverted to an ignoble use 
wherewith hungry souls have ever tried to 
still their own clamourings. David spurned it 
ina moment. What a poor vain thing, even 
on earth, is a love built upon an untrue esti- 
mate! We do not love our dear ones be- 
cause we do not see their imperfections. Had 
not the very keenness of his love for Phemie 
ever made him discern as none other could 
where the woman whom he loved and reve- 
renced failed ? For imperfection to be slurred 
over by perfect love was to him an impossi- 
bility. No love could be absolute which was 
not wholly just. Like Luther, he thought 
only that the justice of God was against him, 
but he recognised that justice none the less 
keenly. He would not have cared for a fire- 
less love that could shut its eyes to the sin- 
fulness which he himself could see. Rather 
let its'flame come and search it out ; but then 
who might abide the day of that coming? 

He looked back over his past life, moral, 
honourable, blameless before men; but be- 
fore God? Verse after verse rose and con- 
fronted him. Did it not say—and not harshly, 
for it was “even weeping ”—that they who 
“minded earthly things ” were “the enemies 
of the cross of Christ?” And what had he 
done all his life through but mind earthly 
things? “If any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of His,” and he had 
never been led by that Spirit. Had he not 
been “the friend of the world?” Was there 
anything in him unlike other men? ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy 
neighbour as thyself.” Had he done it? 

Then another awful word smote through 
him. ‘The soul that sinneth it shall die.” 
However he might resent it, there was the 
judgment of God against all unrighteousness. 
The sentence took him in. 

Was it fanaticism that for two days this 
honourable high-minded man went about 
bearing ever with him the burden of sin—a 
burden that sometimes seemed as though it 
would crush the very life out of him? The 
question of his own personal acceptance with 
God had been more or less present with him 
since that first conviction that he was a sinner 
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had come to him in Goblin Combe, but now 
it seemed to swallow up all the other ques- 
tionings which had hitherto held their part in 
his soul’s conflict. 

Towards the close of the second day a 
ray of light came to him. It had been 
raining heavily since the morning, and the 
big drops were still pouring steadily down, 
but he was too restlessly weary to sit in-doors. 
He went out, and up and down along the 
hillside path, among the twisted old thorn- 
trees. There, under the steady plash of the 
rain, there came to him the remembrance of 
a Methodist open-air preacher to whom he 
had listened for a few minutes one day when 
he was wandering about the beach near 
Portishead. The words had not gone in 
very deeply, for it was not the truth he 
needed then, but they had dropped into his 
mind, and now came up to do_their work. 
Again and again, with the fervour natural to 
his class, the man had proclaimed our Lord’s 
words, “Ye must be born again. Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God.” That then, perhaps, was the 
secret of his moral blindness ; but what was 
this mysterious second birth? Would that 
birth of the Spirit give him the better nature 
for which he longed, and by which he might 
rise to the lifeof God? But like Nicodemus 
he could only ask, “ How can these things 
be?” 

Like him, he asked it at the right quarter. 

Still even if in some mysterious way, he 
received this great gift, could it wash out the 
past? “How shall man be just with God ?” 

He came in at last, took off his wet things, 
went up-stairs, and threw himself upon his 
bed. That night the question must be 
settled. 

It came at last, in the depth of the summer 
midnight, with no flash of visible light, 
nothing to touch the senses, nothing to see 
in the black night, nothing to hear but the 
monotonous plash of the heavy drops. But 
the answer came—in one word, say rather in 
one Living Person— 

Jesus. 

He knewit allnow. Whatwas it? What 
had happened? Just’ this— 

“ Tt pleased God to reveal His Son in him.” 

Great is the mystery of godliness! Perfect 
God and perfect Man, very God of very God, 
and yet a worm and no man, standing in our 
stead, the Guiltless, that the guilty might go 
free. It was here that the light broke. “He 
hath-made Him to be sin for us who knew 
no sin, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in Him.” “God so loved the 











world that He gave His only-begotten Son 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” Here was 
the instrument of that second birth. “ As 
many as received Him, to them gave He 
power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on His Name.” 

“ He gave His only-begotten Son.” How 
his heart rested there! Not pardon merely, 
not life merely, but “ His Son;” not lent 
either, but given, to be his throughout 
eternity, a living, ever-present Friend, Com- 


forter, Brother,God. Oh, great is the mystery | 


of godliness, that God should be manifest in 
the flesh! He did not wonder when he 
looked at the stupendous fact which it had 
been given him to receive, that among the 
mysteries of godliness this should find place 
—that He was “ believed on in the world.” 
“So I saw in my dream that just as 
Christian came up with the Cross his burden 
loosed from off his shoulders, anal fell from off 
his back, and began to tumble, and so con- 
tinued to do till it came to the mouth of the 
sepulchre, where it fell in, and I saw it no 


more. Then was Christian glad and light- | 


some, and said with a merry heart, ‘ He hath 


given me rest by His sorrow, and life by His | 
death.’ Then he stood still awhile to look | 


and wonder, for it was very surprising to him 
that the sight of the Cross should thus ease 
him of his burden. He looked therefore, 
and looked again, even till the springs that 
were in his head sent the waters down 
his cheeks. Now, as he stood looking and 
weeping, behold, three Shining Ones came to 
him, and saluted him with ‘ Peace be to thee.’ 
So the First said to him, ‘Thy sins be for- 
given thee ;’ the Second stripped him of his 
rags, and clothed him with change of raiment ; 
the Third also set a mark on his forehead, 
and gave him a roll with a seal upon it, 
which he bade him look on as he run, and 
that he should give it in at the celestial 
gate; so they went their way. Then Chris- 
tian gave three leaps for joy, and went on 
singing.” 
VIII. 


David Carnegie woke next morning out 
of the sweetest calmest sleep he had 
known for weeks. The old pain was there 
still, he knew, but for the time it was 
almost swallowed yp in victory. What a 
new marvel it was to kneel down and talk 
like a child to a Father whom he knew! He 
understood it so well now—“ No man cometh 
unto the Father but by Me.” That was why 
the heavens had seemed like brass before ; 
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but he had found the ladder of light, a “new 
and living way into the Holiest by the blood 
of Jesus.” 

The first thing after breakfast he sat down 
and wrote a long letter to his brother, ex- 
plaining to him his wishes and arrangements 
for his immediate marriage, and urging him by 
every argument which he could devise to put 
no obstacles in the way. And this with no 
insincerity or half-heartedness; now that 
he knew in himself that he had in heaven a 
better and an enduring substance, he could 
afford to let all else go. 

Then he went out for his walk, wondering, 
like Christian, that the sight of the Cross 
should thus have eased him of his burden. 
And then, since the Lord had redeemed him, 
and glorified Himself in him, the very earth 
broke forth into singing, the forests and 
every tree thereof. All nature sang to him 
the same song that he had heard beside the 
bitter Cross, “ God is Love.” “ And in this,” 
above and beyond all, “was manifested the 
love of God towards us, because that God 
sent His only begotten Son into the world, 
that we might live through Him. Herein is 
love, not that we loved God, but that He 
loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitia- 
tion for our sins.” Those were the verses 
which chained him most of that day,—that 
wonderful day—the beginning of days to 
him, in which, for the first time, he walked 
out and came in with a Friend beside him, 
within him—a new and living Power. Yes, 
he knew now the truth of that strange verse, 
“ If any man be in Christ Jesus, he is a new 
creature. Old things are passed away ; be- 
hold, all things are become new.” 

To no man living could the sense of this 
eternal freshness have come as a morewelcome 
gift. A life darkened and in some ways closed 
at twenty-six as was his needed, if any did, 
to find the “ eternal summer, which lights the 
heart where Jesus deigns to shine.” There 
had been times when the thought of all the 
sunless years that must pass before he could 
hope even for the quiet of the grave had 
almost maddened him. Now, though he 
knew that the sorrow was there still, he had 
begun to see that it was a great and solemn 
gift. 

During the next few days he found out 
what treasures there were in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews ; how the mystery of suffering is 
lightened by the revelation that even He who 
was the Son “ learned obedience by the things 
which He suffered.” “He saw then how 
divine a thing is suffering.” 

They were only glimpses of great mysteries 





which he caught as he stood in those early 
days almost dazzled in the flood of light 
which fell upon the whole earth and heaven 
from the Cross of Christ. Scarcely had he 
seen how one perplexing thought met its 
answer in Him than he saw the solution of 
another, till he was overwhelmed. All the 
questionings about the future of our race, 
the end of its sufferings, were met in the 
revelation, at which he could hardly do 
more than glance then, of a new heaven and 
a new earth, wherein righteousness should 
dwell. He could have shouted for joy some- 
times as he stood on the cliff and watched 
the brimming waters flood up into the narrow 
bays, and heard them sing to him of a time 
when the knowledge of the glory of the Lord 
shall fill the earth as the waters cover the 
sea. What would all this little present seem 
then? <A speck, a mote of darkness, far 
away on the shining water-floods, upon which 
the Lord shall sit King for ever. Could life 
ever be the dreary thing he had feared, when 
if all were gone, his God would still remain ? 

Then he began to find out that he knew all 
about the things of which his fisher-friends 
had talked, and which before had been like 
an unknown tongue. He sought out those 
among them who knew the mystery of godli- 
ness, and would sit like a child to be taught 
by them of all that he so craved to know. 
One night he found himself in one of the low 
smoky rooms where they held their prayer- 
meeting. He had never been in the com- 
pany of such believing men and women 
before. What was the matter with him he 
could not tell, but the rough simplicity and 
gentle fervour of their ways touched him so 
that he could not keep back the tears. Some 
one quoted in his prayer a verse which now 
came with a new meaning: “Where two or 
three are gathered together in My name, ¢here 
am J, in the midst of them.” David was 
perfectly overwhelmed. “ Behold, God is in 
this place.” He went out of the low door 
bowed under a sense of the glory of God, as 
a priest might have gone out of that Holy of 
holies where the Lord God of Hosts dwelt 
between the cherubim. 

The next morning he got Alec’s answer. 
Very loving and grateful, but saying how 
utterly impossible it was that he should ever 
consent to such an arrangement. .He had 
gone down to Longkeith after getting his 
brother’s letter, for he knew well enough that 
David meant what he said when he asked 
him to do so, and had found that her mother 
had discovered all, and of course had told 
her father. So the disclosure having been 
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made, he had been spared that pain. David's 
letter to him, and words to Phemie, had set 
all clear before them; but it had been im- 
possible to rush into a formal engagement. 
He had stayed with her for some time, and 
they wrote to each other regularly now, but 
nothing was settled, and they had just hung 
on, waiting till David should give some sign. 
He wrote aline to Alec now, telling him 
tovexpect him im town next night, and then 
said his farewells, and walked mto Bristol in 
the evening. The last thing before starting 
he went again into the church, and stood 
where he+had stood that first evening, realising 
now somewhatof that great underlying prin- 
ete of. Christianity, “ Except a corn of wheat 
o the ground and die, it abidetl: alone ; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
The rod was beginning to bud and bloom; 
' the life that he was learning to hate ifi this 
| _ world, that Christ might live in him, was only 





| dying that it might rise again immortal beyond | 
the veil 


| © Where we have suffered nsuch, there we 
| love much,” and David found it hard work to 
| turn away from the place where he had gone 
through the great tribulation of soul through 
which a man passes from death unto life. 
He found a verse before his early start 
next morning, which was his portion for the 
day, and took him to the dreaded interview 
| with his brother in a strength which surprised 
| himself, “Whom the Lord loveth He chas- 
‘teneth, and scourgeth every son whom He 





|| receiveth. If ye endure chastening, God 


|| dealeth with you as with sons; for what son 
| is he whom the Father chasteneth not ?” 


| 


| “What son” truly? Had not He learned 
obedience by the things which He suffered ? 


“ Then let the fragrant scars abide, 
Love-tokens in Thy stead, 

Faint shadows of the spear- -pierced side 
And thorn-encompassed head.” 


He was beginning to find that the secret of 
living the life of God had been hidden with 
every other mystery, in the cross of Jesus. 
In.a strange calm he drove up to Alec’s 
chambers, and found his way up-stairs to the 
room where he had never been since they 
had all stood chatting gaily among the half- 
unpacked furniture one day just before he 
went to Gibraltar, and Phemie had boldly 
asserted her capabilities for sewing a carpet. 
That very carpet, unrolled and laid down 
now, was the first thing on which his eyes 
rested when he opened the door, Then he 
lifted them to his brother's face—white, hag- 
gard, quivering, in spite of all the fortitude 
with which he had braced himself up through 





the waiting hours of the dreary day. It went 
to David’s heart. He stood quite still before 
the empty fire-place, never moving when his 
brother came in. David dropped his mgs 
} anywhere, went over, and took the poor boy 
into his arms, as though he had been one of 
the sisters. 

“Oh, Davie,” he said, as he felt the rest of 
the strong shoulder; “if only our mother 
had been here, This weariness is so awful.” 

Then presently— 

“ David, forgive me.” 

“ I don’t think I have anything to forgive, 
Alec; but if I have, I do, for God has for- 
given me. This need never really part us, 
Alec.” 

Then he sat down, 

“God has forgiven me, Alec. Out of all 
this there has come to me the utmost blessing 
that could come to any man.” 

And then easily and simply he told his 
brother of the Saviour he had found, and the 
new life in Him which had been manifested 
to him. It was just the one point in all the 


paim. Once again David found that “in 
Jesus Christ all contradictions are reconciled.” 
Alec was very much interested, mere in- 
terested than he had lately been in anything, 
for with him trouble took the form of [ist- 
lessness, and he could settle to nothing. As 
soon as David had had his supper they went 
out and walked for an hour or more in the 
deserted streets. Alec would not yet give in, 
but David felt that he was yielding. 

No need to follow them through all the 
weary business of the next few weeks. That 
which smote Alec to the heart was that he 
should himself sign the deed which would 
cut off the entail and enable his brother to 
sacrifice all for him; and one scheme after 
another was proposed by which matters might 
be otherwise settled. But things were very 


again to this, and one day Mr. Crosse brought 
the papers, now only needing the two signa- 
tures, to Alec’s chambers. 

David had come up from Woolwich for the 
day, and was now in a hurry to be gone; as 
Mr. Crosse came in he saw the horse being 
led upand down. David, with his long 
boots on and his whip under his arm, was 
standing in the window with a sheet of the 
Times m his hand. Alec, in an agony of 
nervous expectation, sat, his head in his 
hands, at the table. 

“All ready, Mr. Crosse?” said the elder 
brother, turning round and throwing down 
his paper. “Good afternoon. Yes, it’s a 





universe where those two might meet without, 


complicated; they drifted round again and || 
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soaking day, Alec !” witlna strange tenderness | 
of voice, as he saw his brother’s face ; then, | 
with his hand on his shoulder, he went on 
talking to Mr. Crosse while he spread out his 
papers, and the two glanced: through them. 
The hand was still there when: David leaned 
over the table; picked up a pen,.and wrote 
his own name firmly; then he pushed the 
sheet round to: his brother, filled the pen 
again, and gave it to him. 

“Now; Alec, the’sooner it’s done the:better. 
Come !” 

He looked up hopelessly, but David’s strong 
face and calm manner helped him; and _be- 
sides Mi. Crosse and the old porter, who 
ha@ Beem called: up ae the second witness, 
wene lg. 

Mever David's heat said. “ Thank. God,” 
it was wien the unsteady signature showed 
on tbe: He neoved the:deed and 

dite the: otfier sid of the table, | 
that-his brother might be lefts recover him- 
self uneliserved:;, bot: wiifSt Jones's heavy 
letters were slowly tracing themselves: out, 
Alex back. his. chair; went: quickly 
to tie wext room;and there fell down 
in # demi faint. Theat night, for the first 
tinue im li life, David was late for duty. 

‘Vitew tliere were other delays, the —— 
overofi Carnrath into other. hand, the: usual 
wor offsettiements; and it was not till the 
new year that: the: wer gould. talte: place. 
Throughtalll this: time, in town. or in 
Scottiund), Dividi and Phernsie never met; but 
the: twee Guetherss grew very: clése together; 
closer tliam ever: Before:;; ef course: lie: kept 
awagy witer the: day came... 

“Batwiat will! people: think?” one of his 
auntie ventared! tosay to hitm. “Ttwill look 
as though you had! not forgiver: your brother. 
‘There: willl Be such remarks” 

‘Them let: there: Be;” saidi David], with 2 
harsth Hagia. 

‘Witt will’ people-say ?”” was to: hin the | 
lowest motive by which to be actuated. 

He knew the day, saw Alec off from the 
station one frosty night, and sent by him a 
note to Phemie. For hours after’ she read 
that note she layand cried like an infant; 
and gay though it might be outwardly, it was 
inwardly a very quiet subdued wedding that 
winter day. 

All the morning David was firing great 
guns at Woolwich; he did not know if he 
were happy or unhappy; he felt nothing in 
particular, excepting that his mind and 
heart were: in peace; only when he got to | 
bed, he. cried again like a little child for ' 
his mother. 








The next night brought him a letter. 


“Dearest Davip,—We write this one 
line, before leaving, to let you know how our 
thoughts have been with you all day. 

“ALEC. PHEMIE. 


“ LONGKEITH, Thursday, 2.0’clock.” 


He thanked them that they had known 
him well. enough to understand that he would 
like best to hear from themselves that it was 
all over; but it was a dark day. We do 
not cease to feel, because we have come to 
believe. 

Then, on the Saturday, he took up the 
Times, and saw that, on the roth instant, at 
Lengkeith. House, N.B., by the Hon. and 
Rev. George Musgrave, uncle of the bride- 
groom, Alexander Crichtow Carnegie and 
Euphemia Lauderdale had been made man 
and wife: 


sé. 


The winter wore away, and the spring 
and summer eame and. died\away again into 
autumn, 

David was at. Poxtsmoutl: mow ;. Alec and 
Phemie: living, at a pretty little place they 
had taken om tieriverrea Rictimond. The 
brothers: wrote pretty about. 
one subject, where to ll mea ton 
pain; batt all three were Honest 
huve: saidlLonce: for alll, dha ittwas best to 
to try texmest: David’ hu besm up» several 
times: te» see Ant Elisaieth andl , wiio 
now lived: togethet in twin’ ;; aad he had 
stayed: bathiwith Rose and Elis, but there 
was always a tacit’ usderstandiiag about the 
arrangement ofithese visits. 

Them omerday there came: a messenger with 
heavy tidings: wiiicl» hurried Him away to 
Richmond with a breaking heart} Alec had 
been ow the'water the night bef6re’ There 
| had been an overturned boat, a sudden cramp, 
and within sight of home and ‘wife he was 
gone—gone from the prime of his youth, 
from the midst of his lappy love whose 
sore was now dying out, from the hopes of 
that which was so soon to make that love yet 
happier and more complete, since it should 
encompass not only each other, but another 


| life also. 


“T will be with him in trouble,” held 
David up through that day, and held him too 
when he stood and looked at the dead face 
of his only brother. Alec gone, the infant 
who had been born before he reached the 
house, gone too ; Phemie slipping fast away ! 
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| last sleep in the tiny rose-lined cradle in the 
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“But Thou remainest! Thou art the same, 
and Thy years shall have no end.” 

An hour or two afterwards they called him 
into the silent dimly-lighted room above, 
where the weary struggle between death and 
life was nearly done. ‘The little dead baby, 
whose passage through this life into the life 
everlasting had been only like the falling of 
a flower that withers before the sun is risen 
with a burning heat, was sleeping its first and 


dressing-room. Phemie lay panting her life 





away in the last extremity of weakness, but 


wary! 
‘ 


il 
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broken voice. “Whilst you prayed. David, 
you had better go and rest.” 

He lifted up his head and looked at the 
still face. Then, for the first time since the 
day when he bid her good-bye in London, 
he touched with his own lips the pale lips 
that were holy now with the sacredness of 
death. Then he found himself upon his feet, 
and tottered out into the faint daylight beyond 
the half-opened door, 


That was the story of his life. 








I saw him when he came back, a guest in 


as he stood beside her the sad eyes feebly 
opened and the dying voice whispered, “ David, 
ray.” 

“Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place 
in all generations.” 

The words fell low and naturally. He was 
at home now with the Comforter, lifted away 
from the strange sorrows about him, speak- 
ing as a man speaketh with his friend. 

Then a long silence came upon them all. 

Presently Aunt Elisabeth touched the 
bowed head. 

“‘She’s gone, poor darling,” she said in a 


w 


a stranger’s house, to look at the old home 
he had last seen many years before. How 
the steadfast eyes used to rest in long 
silent gazing upon the spots which must often 
have made pictures for him beside Crimean 
watch-fires, and amidst Canadian snows, 
most likely too in the keen moments which 
must come in the life of every fearless soldier 
who has seen actual warfare, when he stands 
with his life in his hand on the very verge of 
things unseen, and the heart must leap back 
to its mother and its childhood’s home. 

We walked with him about the woods and 
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park, peopled as they must have been to him 
with figures invisible to us. “I have no one 
left in the world,” he said once with the 
quiet dignity of sorrow; and whilst others 
were wondering why he should have sold the 
home of his fathers—why, if he were too poor 
to keep it up, he had not married an heiress 
and saved it,—it sometimes seemed to me 
that I had seen around the rugged grey head 
a glory as of one who through faith had 





wrought righteousness and quenched the fires 
of temptation. 

Once, in response to a somewhat hazardous 
remark, he answered indifferently that he had 
parted with the place at a time when it had 
been necessary to make provision for some 
of his family. That was all, “It was neces- 
sary”—a simple necessity to him, because 
he had in him all that has made him my 
hero. 





THE WIDOW OF ZAREPHATH. 
By THE LATE THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


“ And Elijah said unto her, Fear not; go and do as thou hast said: but make me thereof a little cake first, and bring 


it unto me, and after make fort thee and thy son... ... 
1 KinGs xvii. 13, 15. 


“<) WOMAN, great is thy faith,’ was 
the judgment which our Saviour pro- 
nounced on another mother; and it is a 
judgment we may well pronounce here. That 
mother—no mother in Israel, but one of 
Canaan’s accursed race—presents an example 
of maternal solicitude, a pattern which Chris- 
tian mothers would do well to copy, as she 
ran after Jesus, and running, cried, “ O Lord, 
thou Son of David, have mercy on me.” 
You know (for who that ever read the story 
of her trial and triumph can forget?) how our 
Saviour tried her. Strange to say, He never 
turned his head, “ He answered her not a 
word.” And when in reply to his disciples, 
who seem to have been touched by the 
mother’s anguish, He did speak, how great 
a stumbling-block did He cast in her path! 
He turned Him on the afflicted mother, and 
throwing her heathen blood in her face, He 
said, “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.” What a staggering 
blow, what a slaying word was that! But 
“though He slay me,” said the patriarch, “‘yet 
will I trust in Him ;” and, rising with a faith 
like his, her answer, her only answer was to 
cast herself at the feet of Jesus, and cry, 
“Lord, help me.” Joshua’s voice stopped 
the sun; that cry stops the Saviour. He 
looked down upon her; in a double sense 
He appeared to look down upon her. On 
the only occasion upon which He ever 
seemed to lift his foot and spurn a suppliant 
away, He said to that woman, as she lay in 
the dust and held his robe and kissed and 
clung to his feet, “It is not meet to take 
the children’s bread and to cast it unto dogs.” 

The wonder was that her faith should have 
survived this blow. One would have thought 
it had been her turn now to answer Him not 
a word, and that she had gone away in sad 








And she went, and did according to the saying of Elijah.” — 


and speechless indignation, wondering how 
she had been so much mistaken in this man. 

The brave man’s courage rises with the 
danger; so, when God gives grace, does the 
believer’s faith with the difficulty. Faith has 
the glance of an eagle’s eye, and the power 
of an eagle’s wing. It is not when the air is 
calm, or only stirred by whispering breezes, 
that the bird of heaven reaches its loftiest 
flight. It is amid the roar and war of ele- 
ments, when all the other feathered tribes 
are cowering in silence beneath the shelter of 
rock and tree, that from its craggy nest this 
bird, emblem of the Christian, leaps up on 
the storm, and, catching the tempest in her 
spreading wings, rises beyond man’s sight ; till, 
lost in heaven, it soars in the calm and sunny 
regions of the upper sky. “They shall mount 
up,”—says the Bible of God’s people—* They 
shall mount up with wings as eagles.” So 
did this woman. As an elastic ball flung 
with power upon the pavement obeys the law 


that the heavier the fall the higher the re-- 


bound—so I know not in the Bible anything 
more wonderful and beautiful than the way in 
which she seized our Saviour’s own figure, and 
with inimitable dexterity turning it in her own 
favour, replied, “Truth, Lord; yet the dogs 


eat of the crumbs which fall from their master’s _| 
All the while the heart of Jesus was | 


table.” 
ready to burst with pent-up love; and now, 


as when the thrilling cry rang in Pharaoh’s | 


palace, “I am Joseph!” Jesus, if I may so 
speak, dropped the mask, and bent Him over 
the blessed suppliant, and said, with a majesty 
and a mercy both divine, “O woman, great is 
thy faith ; be it unto thee even as thou wilt!” 

If one did not know that the cause lay 
not in the race of man, but in the grace of 
God, we should be ready to exclaim, ‘‘ Blessed 
the land that gave birth to such daughters ;” 
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still, it is a very remarkable thing that the 
woman on whose honoured head Jesus placed 
that crown, over whom He pronounced that 
eulogium, belonged to: the very land in which 
the widow lived to whom Elijah was sent; 
they were natives of the same country, it 
may be inhabitants of the same city; and 
certainly we may address this widow, as our 
Saviour did that woman, and say, “O 
woman, great is thy faith.” 

I have seen a map of the mountains of our 
globe, drawn so as to show their relative 
altitudes, and how high some rear their snow- 
wrapped summits above the clouds of heaven ; 
on that map, too, the geographer hadi marked 
how high the traveller had. climbed. their 
snowy sides and looked down on a world at 
his feet ; and were there such a map of grace, 
and on that map were it marked how high 
, this one had risen and that one had stood, I 
shall venture-to say of this widow woman that 
while'we should all be placed beneath her, 
she would have none above her: side by 
side she would stand with Abraham, as 
one that had’ reached faith’s loftiest height. 
Elijah could have said of her, as our Saviour 
of the Roman centurion, “I have not found 
so great faith, no, not im Israel.” 

I. Letus observe, first, the trial of her faith. 

She-was poor, she was very poor ; and she 
was very kind to a poor man. The wonder 
does not lie there: for, without disparagement 
or reproach to other classes of society, my ex- 
perience teaches me that, as it is more called 
for among the poor, so mutual kindness is 
the most common among the poor. Like 
flowers which love the shelter and seek 
the shade, charity often grows most fragrant 
and beautiful on the lowest ground. No class 
are more ready with their sympathy; none, for 
example, are so ready, although after a day 
of toilsome labour, to watch by each other’s 
sick-bed. Theirs is the costliest of all charity ; 
that which sends a share of a scanty table to 
a starving neighbour and divides the crust of 
bread. It is among’ these humble dwellings, 
where a hard and daily struggle is maintained 
for the means of life, that we are most likely 
to light on some little orphan led on the day 
of a father’s funeral from a father’s grave, to 
share the bed and board of the poor man’s 
own family. 

I wonder not at all, therefore, at a widow's 
kindness ; but, while poverty and affliction 
within certain limits exert a softening in- 
fluence on the heart, the case is changed 
when it comes to famine and famishing. Self- 
ishness is paramount then. As in a burning 
house, or sinking ship, or the rout of a battle 





field, it is “‘ Every man for himself.” When 
children cry for bread, and their mothers have 
none to give them, the ear of nature grows 
deaf to a stranger’s voice. Such were the 
circumstances of this woman, We would 
have excused her (and who would not?) 
though she had answered the prophet not a 
word. In the crisis when he accosted her, 
was ever woman, mother, widow, reduced to 
such terrible extremity ? 

It is dreadful for a man, hemmed in by the 
flowing tide on sand-bank, or isolated on lonely 
rock, to. see the water rise inch by inch upon 
him, and mark the slow but sure approach of 
inevitable death. Such was this mother’s case. 
Day by day she watched the steps of the 
famine, the wasting of her scanty stock ; day 
by day she saw her child withering before 
her eye like a flower upon its stalk; the 
bloom fading on his cheek, the light sinking 
im his eye, and the flesh failing from his 
bones, till a skeleton boy was all that re- 
mained ; and the dreaded morning had come 
at last, and she had to leave her son with 
his’ withering look and ghastly form to gather 
a few sticks for their last meal. 

It is a dreadful thing—a last meal. I 
should think it a terrible sight within the 
prison walls to see a felon take his last meal 
before he goes to the gallows-tree; but how 
still more terrible I should think it for a 
mother and son to sit down, and, with 
choking voice, ask God’s blessing on their 
last meal, the last food their eyes shall see. 
It had come to this in that home at Zare- 
phath. With slow and tottering steps, with 
heavy heart, the widow is away to prepare the 
saddest meal she ever ate—when a stranger 
accosts her and craves her charity. We may 
have felt sometimes that our charity was 
solicited at an unseasonable, inconvenient 
time. Look at her case; consider not only 
the time but nature of the prophet’s demand. 
As if it was his: purpose, not to bend the 
bow, but break it, he not only solicits a 
share of this last meal, but requires to be 
first served ; and has the heart to make this 
hard demand after his ears have tingled as 
he heard her tale of woe and want. 

Notwithstanding that, somehow or other, 
God gave her to know that this was His 
prophet whom she was commanded to sus- 
tain, and moreover inclined her to comply 
with what nature would have pronounced both 
an insolent and unreasonable request. It was 
an awful trial. She had flesh and blood 
to master. She had to bake that bread before 
the hungry eyes of a starving child. She 
had to hear him cry, “ Mother, mother, give 
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me the bread.” She had to push aside the 
skeleton hand stretched out to clutch it ; and 
was it not enough to drive a mother mad to 
take the food from her dying boy and give to 
a stranger what she had denied to herself ? 
We talk of “hard providences ;” but were 
we ever tried by a providence like that? 
Might not she thus reason,—in calmer mo- 
ments: might she not thus have: reasoned,— 
“Why send this man to me? Let him pass 
on.; there are thousands better able: to main- 
tain him. What have I to spare? Some 
there are who will never miss: his. board. 
Why should I give from the depths of my 
poverty? Why cast him on a bruised reed 
like me? Charity begins at home: My dying 
boy has the first claim ; this man, God’s ser- 
vant thouglr he be, can have but the second.” 
Nor was this all. There was still another 
trial. True, she had a promise; and a 
grand promise it: was :—‘ The barrel of meal 
shall not waste, neither shall the cruse of oil 
fail, until the day that the Lord sendeth min 
upon the earth.” But when we consider how 
ingenious: men are im inventing excuses: for 
declining to give, amd when we remember 
how hunger sharpens the wit as well as 
appetite; the wonder is that the widow 
did not say, “Prophet of God! Prove: your 
power. Fill first the barrel, and let it 
supply your wants. If you have the power 
you claim, why not command these stones to 
be bread? Would it not seem fitter for a 
prophet of the God of heaven to visit a2 help- 
| less widow as a. benefactor than as a beggar?” 
Her faith rose buoyant above all these 





|| trials. Never did the world see a nobler 


instance of confidence in God. Never did 
faith with a braver hand launch her bounding 
bark upon a stormy sea. Never were the 
| words of Jesus—“ All things are. possible to 
| him that believeth”—more: memorably illus- 
| trated than when “she went and did according 
| to the saying of Elijah.” 

| IL. Let us now observe Zhe triumph of her 
t fasth. 

“T tell you of a truth many widows were 
in Israel in the days of Elias, when the 
heavens were shut up three years and six 
months, when great famine was throughout all 
the land. But unto none of them was Elias 
sent, save unto Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto 
a woman that was a widow.” In saying so, 
Jesus speaks of it as a high honour with 
which God in his sovereign providence 
honoured this: widow, when He sent her 
the prophet for a boarder. How short- 
sighted we are! What seems a curse changes 
into a crown; what we take for a burden 

















proves in the end a blessing. We swim by 
the very providence which we dread shall sink 
us. “ All these things are against me!” cried 
Jacob ; but he lived to find that all were for 
him. And how many believers are there who 
can set to their seal that God is true, and are 
now ready with gratitude to acknowledge that 
the very things they most dreaded were the 
very things they most needed! He leads his 
people by a way they know not, and brings 
them: through fire. and water into a wealthy 
place. So was it with this widow. Her 
burden proved a blessing, and through the 
arrival of this prophet, she was saved by 
what threatened to sink her. 

It was with her as with a shipwrecked and 
drowning man of whom I have read. With 
benumbed and: bleeding fingers he clung to 
the rock, till, his strength exhausted, his grasp 
relaxing,.he felt himself slippmg dowm into 
a watery grave. At that very moment, when 
hope wasall but gone, he turned his head and 
saw a: mountain billow come swelling on, 
death riding on its foaming summit ; he held 
his breath, convinced his hour has come ; he 
gave himself up for lost; and while his last 
prayer was on his lips, he was buried beneath 
a mountain of waters; the wave seizes him, 
tears: him from his hold, and lifting him like a 
feather, flings him forward to safety on the 
beach. It found him hanging above a watery 
grave, it leaves him safe upon the shore! 
And was it not so with Sarepta’s widow? 
What: she took to be a crowning calamity 
proved in the issue a crowning mercy. 
Her burden, as has been proved a thousand 
times since then, was her blessing. He who 
came to be sustained by her sustained both 
her and hers. Life entered her dwelling in 
the mask of Death. The prophet came to 
empty the barrel and he filled it ; to take the 
bread out of her teeth, and he filled her 
mouth with bread, her heart with gladness, 
and her home with light. Making such 
a bargain as faith alone has courage for,—for 
one handful of meal, for the scrapings of her 
barrel, she had it filled a hundred and a hun- 
dred times. And though it was hard for that 
mother, the day she dressed her last handful, 
to shut her ears to the cries of her son, 
and to shut her eyes to his wasted frame, was 
she not repaid for her kindness? Got she not 
capital and interest too on that other and 
future day when Elijah took up her lifeless 
boy, and carrying the dead from his mother 
to his mother’s God, réturned to replace in 
a mother’s arms, her living, loving son? That 
mother had her reward, and back came the 
bread which she had cast upon the waters, 
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How brightly do her fate and fortune illus- 


trate the saying of our Saviour, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive!” Of widowand 
prophet was not the widow the more blessed ? 
He was the largest giver, but she the largest 
gainer. And, brethren, why are we so blind 
to this, that the true way, most and best to 
serve ourselves is not, first to serve ourselves, 
but God? If we give God the preference, 
He will give us the profit; if we give Him 
the glory, He will give us the good. Elijah 
says, “Make for me first, and after make 
for thee and thy son.” God says, “‘ Do for 
Me first, and after do for yourselves and 
for your families.” Such the world would 
reckon folly. We can afford to let the world 
count us fools for pouring our gifts into the 
treasury of the Lord. God’s people are 
not the fools the world takes them to be; 
they know what they do; of all men they 


| carry their goods (so to speak) to the best 


market. “ There is that scattereth, and yet 


| increaseth ;” and “there is that withholdeth 


more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” 


| Apart from faith’s reward, apart from all reward 








—which at the best is all of grace—were it not 
a most unreasonable, ungrateful, altogether in- 
excusable meanness to deny Jesus anything ? 
In his suffering servants and supplicating 
cause He says, “I stand at the door and 
knock.” He solicits our charity: “I was an 
hungered, and ye gave me meat ; I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink ; I was a stranger, and 
ye took me in.” He speaks not so much of 
the Elijahs and Elishas of the church, its 
lights and pillars; He casts his mantle over 
his meanest servants when He says, .“ Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these, ye did it unto me.” 

Ill. The source of this widow’s faith. 

Nature sometimes bursts on us with sur- 
prise; among the dry and drifting sand, 
springing from the corruption of the grave, or 
set in the cleft of a naked rock, she presents 
us with a beautiful flower; and in situations 
as adverse and as unpromising, grace displays 
sometimes her trophies and her triumphs. 
What a beautiful example have we in this 
widow! By birth a gentile, she belonged to 
an idolatrous country, and her home was 
a heathen city. Probably a proselyte of the 
Jewish faith, she was certainly no heathen. 
It was neither by Jove nor Baal nor Ashta- 
roth she swore, as she said, “ As the Lord 
thy God liveth, I have not a cake, but a hand- 
ful of meal and a little oil in a cruse.” How 
far she knew the truth we know not ; but the 
less her knowledge the greater her faith; 
and the more her case stands out in blessed 





contrast with that of those professing Chris-' 


tians, who will neither dare nor do for Christ, 
the tithe of what she dared and did. 

Bearing in admiring memory how nobly she 
triumphed in her trial, with what justice may 
we say to the professor who will venture little 
or nothing for Jesus, “ If thou hast run with 
the footmen and they have wearied thee, then 
how canst thou contend with horses? andif in 
the land of peace wherein thou trustedst they 
wearied thee, then how wilt thou do in the 
swelling of Jordan?” If you shut your door 
with some wretched and threadbare excuse, 
and send him away empty-handed who asks 


not for himself but for his Master ;—if such you | 


refuse, not out of your poverty, but of your 
abundance—how will you face this widow ? 
how from her grave in a heathen land will she 
rise to condemn those on whose home has 
fallen the shadow of a Christian church ! 


I have already said that I know not to | 


what extent she knew the truth; but in her 
heart I see a glorious work of grace—grace 
shines throughout her whole story. It was 
no more in a mother’s nature to pass by the 
fruit of her womb—the child of her withered 
bosom—and hand the bread to a stranger, 
than it was in the nature of the wild ravens to 
turn the wing aside from their gaping brood, 
and lay their spoils at the prophet’s feet. 
Had they gathered thick and black on the 
trees that hung over his fainting head, whet- 
ting their beaks for the banquet, and, marking 
him for their prey, watched impatient till the 
death struggle was over to light on his lonely 
and unburied corpse—as carrion birds, this 
had been instinct, this had been nature. And 
as in their case we rise from the raven to the 
raven’s God, in this, we rise from the widow 
to her heavenly Husband ; to Him who has 
often proved, and never proved himself more 
than now, the widow’s husband and the 
orphan’s stay. Glory to God in the highest ! 
she casts her crown at His feet, and bids us 
here below read her story, and give the 
praise where the praise is due. There would be 
no comfort to the church in this history if the 
glory were the widow’s, because if her faith 
were as much:as her son was, her own,—if it 
was through her own bravery that she so 
triumphed in this hour of trial—then might we 
stand by her honoured grave and say, “ We 
shall never see her like again.” 

It is not so. The widow is dead, but the 
widow’s God is living; and the voice that 
issues from her tomb—for though dead she 
speaketh yet—says to sinners, to saints, to 
mourners, to all present here, to all every- 
where, whether poor in purse or poor in 
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spirit :—“ Cast your burden on the Lord, and | ess as God in nature. If, sleeping in their 
He will sustain thee.” The widow is gone, but | wintry beds, there are flowers as beautiful as 
her God remains, and He who gave her faith | ever showed their blossoms to the sun, and 
can do the like again. Cherith’s brook ran dry, | shed their odours.on the fragrant air—if there 
but the river of grace still rolls full between its | are harvests in the soil as richas ever fell to 
banks, and swells at times beyond them. The | the reaper’s song—the stores of grace are as 
earth which we inhabit is as rich as in days | exhaustless to the full. “ My Godshall supply 
of old ; flowers as beautiful as our fathers ever | all your needs, according to his riches in glory 
saw adorn its summer fields, harvests as | by Christ Jesus.” 

bountiful as ever fell to their sickle and their} Put thy trust in the Lord: do what He 
song are borne to our harvest home. “The | bids, give what He asks, go when He 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth,” but nature | calls, follow where He goes; and though it 
never dies ; and while our mother earth, who | should be many days hence, the bread cast 
gathers to her bosom all the dead, survives, | on the waters shall come back again. And 
her riches are inexhaustible ; she grows none | should there be one among us, whose duty— 


flowers which are gathered ; nor more niggard | and whose day is more dark, than those of this 
in her bounty for all the harvests that are | widow woman, let him hear this voice—* Who 
reaped ; but from her rich, plentiful, and ex-| is among you that feareth the Lord, that 
haustless stores, she clothes and feeds them | obeyeth the voice of his servant, that walketh 
all as they pass on in life’s solemn march from | in darkness and hath no light ? let him trust 


the cradle to the tomb. |in the name of the Lord, and stay upon his 


the meaner in her summer dress for all the | if such a thing be possible—is more difficult, | 





God in grace is as bountiful and exhaust- | God.” 





preached unto him Jesus.’’—Acrts viii. 32—35. , 


UCH comments as these from the 
Talmud, with which the first Part 
concluded, are no doubt fanciful in the 
extreme. They depart wholly from the 
plain. sense of the text. They wander as far 
as possible from the literal and historical 
meaning. But it is impossible not to feel that 
on this very account they have their value. 
The mind must have been saturated with the 
belief in a suffering Messiah, or it would not 
have extracted it from passages such as these ; 
it would not have hung the doctrine upon so 
slender a thread. It is with these comments 
as it is with their direct offspring in patristic 
and medizval glosses. We may deplore the 
injury done to the true sense of Scripture, 
and the license given to violent dealing with 
it by these ingenious conceits. We may feel 
that they have thrown back, perhaps for cen- 
turies, a truer, a healthier, a more rational 
exposition, but we must admit that the hearts 
of men were full of Christ who could see Him 
in Samson’s rude feats of strength, or in the 

scarlet thread of Rahab. 
I give one more illustration, and I give it 
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THE JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATIONS OF ISAIAH lii. 13—liii. 12 
COMPARED. 


SECOND PART. 


“The place of the scripture which he read was this, He ‘was led as a sheep to tne siaugnter; and like a lamb dumb 
before his shearer, so opened he not his mouth: in his humiliation his judgment was taken away: and who shall declare his 
generation ? for his life is taken from the earth. And the eunuch answered Philip, and said, i Pp 
the prophet this ? of himself, or of some other man? Then Philip opened his mouth, and began at the same scripture, and 


tay thee, of whom speaketh 


in its earlier rather than in its later form,* 
because although the later is more full and 
richer in picturesque detail, yet it also bears 
traces of the influence of that doctrine of 
two Messiahs, the one the son of Joseph who 
should suffer, the other the son of David who 
should reign and triumph, from which the 
earlier comment is free. The passage which 
I shall quote is from the Midrash Rabba of 
R. Moses Hadarshan on Genesis, and dates 
from about the middle of the eleventh 
century. 

“ In the beginnivg God created the heavens 
and the earth. This is what is written, Light 
is sown for the upright (Ps. xcvii. 11). R. 
Abba said, And the light dwelleth with Him 
(Dan. ii. 22). This is the light of the King 
Messiah, as it is said, or with Thee is the 
JSountain of life; in Thy light shall we see light 
(Ps. xxxvi. 10). This is the light of the 





* The later ‘form will be found in the Yalkuth Shimeoni, 
Pars ii., fol. 56, col. 3, 4, on Isaiah lx. Zunz places this 
Yalkuth in the thirteenth century, but it contains a variety of 
quotations from ancient sources, such as the Talmud, Sophra, 
Siphré, Mechilta, Tanehuma Rabboth, &c. See Wiinsche, 
Die Leiden des Messias, S. 76. 
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Messiah. We are hereby taught that the 
Holy One, blessed be He, had respect to 
the Messiah and to his generation, and kept 
it: hidden under the throne of his glory. 
Satan spake before the Holy One, ‘ Lord of 
the world, for whom is that light which is 
treasured beneath the throne of Thy glory?’ 
The Holy One answered, ‘ For the Messiah 
and for his generation.’ Satan said to Him, 
‘Lord of the world, suffer me to be an 
adversary to the Messiah and to his genera- 
tion” The Holy One answered, ‘Thou canst | 
not prevail against Him.’ Satan said, ‘ Lord | 
of the world, give me permission, and per- 
chance I may prevail against Him.’ Then 
said the Lord, ‘If thou art thus minded, I 
will destroy Satan from the world, but of that 
generation I will not destroy one soul.’ Then 
the Holy One began to make conditions with 
the Messiah, and said to Him, ‘O Messiah, 
my righteousness, the sins of those who are 
treasured up beside thee will bring thee 
under a heavy yoke ; thine eyes will not see 
the light, thine ears will hear great reproach 
from the nations of the world, thy nostrils 
will be filled with an evil savour, and thy 
mouth with bitterness ; thy tongue will cleave 
to the roof of thy mouth, thy skin will adhere 
to thy bones, and thy life will be consumed 
in sorrow and sighing. Dost thou consent 
to this? If thou takest this upon thyself, it 
is well. If not, I will expel them (ic. those 
whose sins thou wilt bear) now.’ The Messiah 
answered, ‘Lord of the world, with joy do I 
take these sufferings upon myself, on con- 
dition that Thou wilt raise the dead in my 
days, and the dead of past ages from the first 
Adam until now; and that Thou wilt save 
not them alone, but all those whom in my 
days the wolves and lions shall devour, and 
all who have been drowned in the sea and in 
the rivers, and not these alone, but also the 
untimely births, and not only the untimely 
births, but all that Thou purposest to create 
who are not yet created.’ The Holy One 
said, ‘I consent.’ Forthwith the Messiah 
took upon Him all these qhastisements out of 
love, as it is written, He was wounded for our 
iniquities.” 

And history may be added to comment. 
Even so late as the sixteenth century, some 
of the Jews thought that the Messiah ben 
Joseph had appeared in Palestine in the 
person of Rabbi Isaac Loria.* He had come, 
they said, to bless their nation; God had 
poured upon him the Holy Spirit and streams 
of wisdom in great abundance. He boasted 
himself before his disciples that he could 








* Schréder, Zalmudisch-Rabbinisches Alterthum, p. 141. 


read the sins of men on their foreheads, that | 


he knew their most secret thoughts, and that 


the souls of the departed wandering about | 
through the world, often came to him in | 
thousands and tens of thousands beseeching | 
him with tears that he would intercede for | 
them that they might be saved from perdition. | 


But he was taken away, they said, because of 
the sins of men, and died before his time. 


He poured out his soul unto death and bare | 


| the sin of many. 


How can it be said in the face of com- 
ments and traditions such as these, and they 
are but a few out of many, that the doctrine 
of a suffering Messiah is not to be seen 
except by Christian eyes in the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah ? 

II. But again, the doctrine of Atonement 
has been no less clearly taught by the 
Jews in all ages when not engaged in con- 
troversy with Christians. “‘ Without shedding 
of blood there is no remission ” is a Rabbini- 
cal not a Christian maxim. “ The life of 


every creature is in the blood, therefore have | 


I given it as an atonement for the life of 
man ; one life cometh and maketh atonement 
for ‘another life” is Rashi’s Commentary on 
the well-known passage in Lev. xvii. 11. “ The 


blood with the life therein maketh atone- | 
ment,” says Ab. Ezra, “and it does so by ' 


substitution, life for life.” “I have spared 
the life of man,” is the comment of R. Moses 
ben Nachmann, “and have given it to you 
upon the altar, that the life of the beast may 


be an atonement for the life of the man.” | 


And R. Lippman, “ Your souls are so guilty 
because of sin that I might deal with you as 


with the victim which is slain, and its blood | 


poured out ; but I have accepted the life of 
the beast for the life of the man.” Levi ben 


Gersom teaches that when the offerer lays | 


his hand upon the victim, it is done-to signify 
that he puts away his transgressions from 
him, and that they are laid on the animal 
sacrifice. Abarbanel says “that the high 
priest himself must have expiated his sm 
with death, and that his body and all his 
members must have been burnt with fire 
because they had sinned, and the spirit must 
have returned to God who gave it, because 
it had sinned, not of deliberate purpose, but 
through infirmity and surprise ; and therefore 
the law provided a young bullock for a sacri- 
fice, that the high priest might lay his hands 
thereon, and that this might be a sacrifice in 
his stead.” 

Here then we have the doctrine of substi- 
tution distinctly affirmed. And this doctrine 
was extended still further. As the animal 
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victim might be a propitiation, so it was in 
the power of the personal will to give itself 
for others. 

“ Why is the death of Miriam annexed to 
the chapter concerning the red heifer?” asks 
Rashi. “To teach thee that as the red 
heifer made atonement, so the death of the 
righteous does the same.” R. Eleazar says, 
“Why is the death of Aaron annexed to 
the garments of the priesthood? To teach 
thee that as the garments of the priesthood 
make atonement, the death of the righteous 
does the same.” And the idea of this atoning 
virtue in the death was carried so far that we 
read in the Mishna that the man-slayer who 
had killed his neighbour unawares need not 
flee to the city of refuge if the death of the 
high priest followed immediately on the 
perpetration of the act, a statement which 
might in itself be merely an inference from 
the enactment of the Mosaic law, but the 
reason given in the Gemara is, “‘ Because the 
death of the high priest is an atonement.” 

And this doctrine of vicarious atone- 
ment is not the doctrine only of accredited 
teachers ; it is the doctrine of the Jewish 
Liturgy. The Jewish Prayer-book is full of 
the belief in an atonement by blood-shedding, 
and an atonement by the hand of a mediator. 
Again and again, we find in the services of 
the synagogue the complaint, that because 
the Levitical sacrifices have ceased, there is 
therefore now no propitiation; again and 
again, the entreaty with God that He would 
be graciously pleased to accept the fasting of 
the offerer and the diminution of his fat and 
blood in lieu of the sacrifice. ‘When the 
altar and the sanctuary yet stood,” the Jews 
say in one of their prayers on the Day of 
Atonement, “then we were forgiven by means 
of them, and the goats on which the lots 
went forth ; but now, because of our sins, the 
Lord would slay us, and receiveth neither 
burnt-offering nor meat-offering at our hands.” 
The bitter cry goes up, “‘ Our holy house is 
laid waste ; we cannot entreat Thy favour, nor 
turn away Thy wrath from us. How shall 
we drive away our sins? wherewith shall we 
cleanse ourselves from our iniquities? O 
bring us back to Zion, Thy city, with joy, 
and to Jerusalem, Thy holy house, with ever- 
lasting gladness. Then will we offer Thee 
the sacrifices which are due.” And again and 
again, oppressed with the burden of sin, and 
fearing to come into the presence of God 
without sacrifice or mediator, the prayer is 
repeated, “O raise up for us a righteous 
mediator and say, J Aave found a ransom.” 
Even the direct reference of the prophecy in 





Isaiah to a suffering Messiah is acknowledged, 
though it has been studiously obscured by 
a recent translator of the Jewish Prayer-book 
into English, These words occur in a prayer 


for the Day of Atonement: “Though He | 


should be exceeding angry with his people, 
yet will the Holy One not awaken all his 
wrath. We have hitherto been cut off through 
our evil deeds, yet hast Thou, O our Rock, 
not brought consummation on us. Messiah 
our Righteousness is departed from us: 
horror hath seized us, and we have none to 
justify us. He hath borne the yoke of our 
iniguities and our transgressions, and is 
wounded because of our transgressions. He 
beareth our sins on his shoulder, that He may 
find pardon for our iniquities. We shail be 
healed by his wound at the time that the 
Eternal will create Him (the Messiah) as 
a new creature. O bring Him up from the 
circle of the earth, raise Him up from Seir, 
to assemble us the second time on Mount 
Lebanon by the hand of Yinnon.” * 

Here is surely evidence sufficient as to the 
Jewish belief. We can now estimate aright 
the value of the assertion that Judaism 
teaches no atonement but that which each 
man works out for himself. We see, beyond 
all question, how deeply that truth of atone- 
ment which is of the very substance of the 
Levitical ritual has rooted itself in the modern 
synagogue, how wonderfully the Jewish 
Liturgy is a witness in this respect against 
the Jewish worshipper and the Jewish teacher 
of later days. 

What, then, is the conclusion to which we 
come from our too rapid review of Jewish 
belief and Jewish interpretation? Shall we 
condemn the Jew for his inconsistency? 
Shall we ask him to reconcile the conflicting 
theories of the rabbis with the prayers of his 
synagogue? Or, shall we upbraid him with 
his unbelief? Let us ask ourselves how such 
a mode of answer would convince any one of 
us. ‘Surely there is “a more excellent way.” 
Surely we may find, if we seek. it, some com- 
mon ground between the Jew and the Chris- 
tian. 

When the Jew asserts that the portrait of 
the meek and patient Sufferer in the pro- 
phetic scroll is that of the nation in exile, 
what shall we say? Shall we say that the 
interpretation is baseless as a dream? But 
the prophet himself may rebuke us: And 


thou, Israel, art my servant, Jacob, wham I |! 


have chosen. The nation, as a nation, was 
set asia witness for God. It was set to hold 





* The Hebrew word found in the Masoretic text of Psalm 
lxxii. . 
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fast his law, to proclaim his truth. It was 
consecrated and set apart as a kingdom of 
priests. It did occupy a mediatorial position 
in the world. It did suffer for truth and 
righteousness’ sake. We may admit, for the 
New Testament writers justify us in the 
admission, that in some real sense the 
nation and its Messiah are one. “ Out of 
Egypt have I called my son,” is true alike of 
Israel and of Jesus. ‘The oneness is repeated 
and exemplified again in the Church, which is 
the body of that Lord who is the Head. We 
need not question that much which belongs 
to the one, belongs to the other also. But 
there is one work which neither the nation 
under the Old Testament, nor the Church 
under the New, can effect. It cannot re- 
deem from sin. We ask the Jewto point out 
in what sense the nation has accomplished 
this work. Has it redeemed the world? 
Has it had any marked and appréciable 
influence as a nation in elevating, purifying, 
converting the world? Above all, does not 
the vicarious suffering end exactly where the 
work of the prophetic sufferer begins? It 
makes, it can make, no atonement for sin. 
The nation cannot, as a nation, make its soul 
an offering for sin; for the nation is dashed 
and flecked with sin, smitten through and 
through with the leprosy which it ought to 
heal and take away. 

And the same holds true of the individual 
prophet or king. He may have been the 
saintliest of men, he may have had infinite 
tenderness, the largest capacity of suffering, 
the largest power of self-sacrifice. And just 
so far as he himself was innocent of the sins 
of those amongst whom he lived, and whose 
burden of sin he bore in loving sympathy, in 
intercession with God, in earnest efforts to 
reclaim the past, so far he did suffer vicari- 
ously in their behalf. It is in the power of 
one human life thus to unite itself with 
another, and to lift it out of its degradation. 
This is simply a fact of every-day experience. 
In all society, in many a family we witness the 
exemplification of the truth. The one bears 
the burden of the many ; the one averts by 
his own sacrifice the moral ruin which else 
would surely follow. In many a home where all 
else seems corrupt and ready to decay, the 
saintly mother, or the saintly wife, or the 
devoted sister, has given herself with cheerful 
daily self-sacrifice for the redemption of the 
rest. But the purest of men cannot atone 
for sin, for he is not spotless himself. The 
evil from which he is saving others is in him- 
self, and therefore he too needs redemption, 
and will be the first to confess it. Human 





nature, if it stands alone, sinks with its burden. 


“ T looked, and there was none to help.” 


And thus we see who the true Atoner | 


must be. He is a Person full of human 
sympathy and tendeiness; He is a Person 


who, moving among sinners, sorrowfully yet | 
lovingly, and bearing their griefs and carry- | 


ing their sins, is himself spotless and un- 


defiled : He is a Person who can give to | 


God the sacrifice of a reasonable will, who 
takes upon himself the sin and makes his 
own soul an offering for sin. 
also a Person who can take a// sins upon 
himself, not the sins only of one family or 
society or nation, but all the sins of a sinful 
world, from the first age until now, himself 


But He is | 


equally free from all taint of participation in | 


any. Who can thus make atonement for the 
transgressors >—Of whom speaketh the prophet 
this?) There is but one answer. There is 
but One in the world’s history of whom this 
can be alleged with any show of reason. 
For there is but One who ever has given, or 
dared to give, this challenge to the world: 
Which of you convinceth me of sin ?—but One 
who could say, J do always such things as 
please the Father—but One who because He 
is God as well as man is free from all taint of 
sin, and able to bear the sins of the whole 
world and of each individual’ man without 
failing in the last resort. 


Thus it is that we would preach to the | 
Jew Jesus of Nazareth as the fulfiller of this | 


prophecy of Isaiah. We do not question 


that there is some truth even in the lower, | 





partial, inadequate expositions which one and | 


another of his rabbis have given. But we 
would urge how defective they are; how 
wholly they fail to answer either to the linea- 
ments of the prophetic picture, or to the 
deep-felt needs of the human heart. We 
would remind him how his own teachers 
have acknowledged the need of an atone- 
ment and of a Mediator between God and 
man; how they have seen in the suffering 
servant of the Lord the Messiah promised 
to the fathers. And thus we would lead him 
to ask, Has not the prophecy been fulfilled ? 
Is not Jesus of Nazareth of a truth the 
Messiah for whom we look? Is He not 
divine in his glory as the Resurrection and 





the Life? is He not human in the tender- | 


ness of his sympathy? Has He not the 


power to take up all lives into his own, to | 


bear all sins and to redeem from all sins, 
and is He not also exalted and extolled and 
very high, higher than the kings of the earth? 
Thus it is that, like the evangelist of old, we 
would preach unto him Jesus. 
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- Finally, let us not boast ourselves be- | 
cause through the casting away of the Jew | 
'we have obtained mercy. The root of his 
‘unbelief is in ourselves, for that root is 
self-righteousness. Being ignorant of God’s 


/righteousness, and going about to establish | 


his own righteousness, he has not submitted 
himself to the righteousness of God. His 
law, which has been his boast, has been his 
stumblingblock and his fall. In his own 
strength he will fulfil it, and work out his own 
salvation. This is the sin of the Jew. If 


of mercy through a crucified Saviour, it was 





trust for justification. He was forced in 
upon himself, and felt perhaps more deeply 


gladly the offered grace. God, in his in- 
| scrutable wisdom, has hidden from the Jew 
the things pertaining to his peace. But the | 
time is coming, if we are to believe St. Paul, 
when “all Israel shall be saved.” “For the 


the Gentile more readily embraced the offer | 


because he had no outward law to which to | 


his own needs, and therefore welcomed more | 


Deliverer shall come to Zion, and shall turn 
away ungodliness from Jacob.” How this 
national conversion shall be accomplished 
we know not. But we know that “God 
hath not cast away his people whom He 
foreknew.” “If they are enemies for our 
sakes, they are beloved for the fathers’ 
sakes; for the gifts and calling of God 
are without repentance.” “If the casting 
away of them was the reconciling of the 
world, what shall the receiving of them be 
but life from the dead ?” Therefore, let us 
pray that the Spirit may be poured upon 
them from on high, that they may look with 
sorrow of heart upon Him whom they have 
pierced, that the veil of unbelief and pre- | 
judice which now rests upon their hearts may | 
be taken away, that they may turn to the 
| Lord who is the Spirit, and confess as they 
| bow before the cross of Jesus of Nazareth, 
Behold Him of whom the prophet speaketh, 
“Behold the Lamb of God who taketh away 
the sin of the world.” 
J. J. STEWART PEROWNE. 





| BIBLE SYNONYMS. 


| 


| 
| \ K 7 E propose to examine a class of terms | 
| of which it is peculiarly necessary at | 


| the present day to ascertain the just inter- 
| pretation and use, for we are exposed to two 
| | dangers i in opposite directions. The one is, 
| | the straining of the doctrine of holiness above 
| the intention of sacred Scripture ; the other, 

the relaxation and reduction of that doctrine 


| to meet the faulty standards of current Chris- | 


| tian character. 

1. The Hebrew Scriptures contain several 
words which are translated alike in the Eng- 
lish Bible—ferfect and perfection. ‘The most 
important of these is from the same root 


and perfections in the breastplate of the high 
priest. This term is used in regard to the 
work, way, and law of Jehovah.* It is also 
applied to certain men of eminence—Noah 
and Job.+ 

The very fact that the epithet is attached 
to these two men, who, however illustrious, 
were certainly not sinless, shows that it means 
less when applied to man than when applied 
to God. Associated, as it always is, with the 





* Deut. xxxii. 4; 2 Sam. xxii. 31; Ps. xix. 7. 
+ Gen. vi. 9; Jobi. 1. 


III. N.s. 





with the word Thummim, a part of the) 
Hebrew designation of the oracle of lights | 


VI.—PERFECT—UPRIGHT—COMPLETE—PERFECTED. 


characteristic of justice or uprightness, it 
conveys the idea of soundness, integrity, 
probity, and inward consistency, according 
to the standard of life set before the people 
of God at any particular time, their dispen- 
sational advantages, and the measure of 
light and grace vouchsafed to them. 

In the Epistle of St. James, we find the 
exhortation—‘“ Let patience have her perfect 
| work, that ye may be perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing.” * That epistle deals with 
the subject of endurance and obedience, and 
perfection in these respects is, as a rule, 
gained by degrees through the grace of the 
Holy Ghost, and the influence of Divine 
truth upon the mind. It is, therefore, a 
proper subject of exhortation and prayer— 
“That ye may stand perfect and filled in all 
the will of God.” + Perfection is just the 
attainment of our Zé/os, ze, the end and 
consummation of our holy calling. Entire- 
ness is wholeness or completeness of charac- 
ter, not leaving any part unsanctified, or sur- 
rendering any faculty to unrighteousness, or 
lacking any good thing. 

This does not imply that all are to be 








* James i. 4. + Col. iv. 12. 
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filled to the same measure, or moulded to | 
the same shape; but it means that. every | 
one is to labour and pray that his Christian | 
life may be not only genuine, but complete 
and consistent according to his capacity, | 
that he be sanctified wholly by the God of | 
peace. 

2. The Upright is “ Yashar,” the man of 
straightforwardness, rectitude, and equity. 
The term indicates a tone of character which 
a healthy moral sense always and every- 
where approves. Even Balaam, though him- 
self consciously, and from a selfish motive, 
swerving from rectitude, knew enough of its 
value to cry—* Let me die the death of the 
Yashar, and let my last end be like his.” 

Moralists, who repudiate Divine revelation, 
must not suppose that they have any priority | 
or superiority in inculcating the virtue and 
strength of a sincere and upright character. | 
Holy Scripture is not entirely occupied with | 
the history of Divine interpositions, or eyen 
with the salvation of sinners. In its earlier | 
as well as its later books, it inculcates, de- | 
lineates, and encourages integrity and jus- | 
tice ; while it connects these, as our Bible- | 
refusing moralists cannot do, with the right- | 
eousness of God above, from whom all | 
goodness and truth emanate, and to whom 
they return in the consecration of his people 
to the Lord who loves righteousness. 

3- The expression “complete in Christ ” 
belongs to the New Testament.* In Him | 
dwells more than a human fulness of qualities | 
and powers, such as constitutes the consum- 
mate ideal man. It is “the fulness of God- 
hood bodily.” This fulness is made accessible | 
and available to all who are his. Out of it | 
they all receive. They are not taken up into 
the divinity, but divinity streams upon them, 
into them, and through them, as they dwell 
by faith in Christ. 

It is no more the case of a man walking 
before the Lord, and being perfect, as Noah, 
Abraham, or Job was perfect. It is the case 
of a man dwelling in the Lord, bidden in 
Him for safety, quickened in Him for life, 
justified in Him for acceptance, nay, filled 
up or completed in Him. All grace abounds 
towards the believer, and he has all-perfect 
resources in his Lord and Saviour. He is 
filled, not as the vessel now and then dipped 
in the lake and carried away, but as the 
stream that receives the waters of that lake 
in a constant living flow. He is filled, not 
as the basket into which summer fruit is 
gathered from a tree, but as the branch is 





supplied with sap, and so covered with clus- 


| ters of grapes from the living Vine in which 


it abides. Jesus Christ being full of grace 
and truth, is for us all-sufficient, and we are 
comp/eted in Him, as we are admitted into 
the fellowship of his Spirit, the enjoyment of 
his grace, and the riches of his inheritance, 
“who is the Head of all principality and 
power.” 

4. The term “ferfected” applies either to 
worship or to character. In the former sense 
it is true of Christians in their lifetime, in the 
latter it is not. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews deals with the 
subject of worship, and shows that perfection 
was not reached under the law. There was 
a worldly sanctuary, in which service was 
rendered by “a transferable priesthood,” 


| and sacrifices were frequently repeated be- 


cause they could not reach the “ Ze/os” of 
atonement, could not put away sin conclu- 
sively, or place the worshipper in a position 
of nearness to God within the heavenly 
sanctuary of his presence. By such sacrifices 
the comers thereto could not be perfected. 
But now there is a better covenant founded 
on better promises, and Christ has a more 


excellent ministry than the high priest exer- | 


cised under the law. In the strongest terms 





the perfection of his service and sacrifice is | 


affirmed. Indeed, He not only is perfect, 
but perfects the worshippers through his 
name. “For by one offering He hath per- 
fected for ever them that are sanctified.” * 
It is quite obvious that this has no bearing 
on the question of holy disposition and life. 
It expresses the privilege of complete pardon 
and assured nearness to God in worship, in 
virtue of the death of Christ. The sanctified 
are the holy priesthood of Christians, who 
have‘a way into the holiest by the blood of 
Jesus. They are told that they need no re- 
newal of the sacrifice, because, as once ren- 
dered on the cross, it has virtue and value 
enough to perfect them for ever in worship. 
It gives them access, not once a year, or at 
measured intervals, but continually to the 
mercy-seat. 


When we leave the question of worship, | 


and take up that of personal holiness, we 
cannot apply to any Christians during their 
life and fight of faith the epithet “ perfected.” 
St. Paul distinguishes between the perfect 
and the perfected, and inattention to this dis- 
tinction may easily lead to confusion and 
presumption on this solemn subject. 

The perfect are the grown up and mature ; 








* Col. ii. 9, 10. 


* Heb. x. 14. 
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grown up, in contrast with those who are as 
yet children and not men; mature, in con- 
trast with those who are crude and rudimental 
in religious attainment.* 

It is undeniable that the Apostle Paul 
taught perfection in this life, but he simply 
meant by it maturity. The claim to be per- 
fected in experience and character he em- 
phatically disowned. As for himself, he 
knew that he could not be perfected till he 
had accomplished the race set before him in 
| the lowly path of conformity and obedience 
to Christ, and reached the goal or Zé/os, 
attaining to the resurrection from the dead. 
What St. Paul did, what every saint, great or 
small, must do, is to pursue the way to the 
mark, to run the Christian race, and aim at 
the prize of the calling from on high. 

Without entering on minute exegesis here, 
| we may state the distinction thus. Chris- 
tians are then perfect or mature when they 
have gone beyond the rudiments of know- 
ledge and experience ; and the love of God 
in and with them may be so perfected, and 
they so filled with the fellowship of love, that 








they are raised quite above the tormenting 
fear of judgment. But they may not think of 
themselves as perfected in experiential and 
moral conformity to Christ. As worshippers 
they are perfected through His death ; but as 
children and heirs of God, they cannot be 
perfected till they are made the glorious 
| sharers of His resurrection. Meantime they 
| have need of endurance and persistence. 
| They are left in the world that the trial of 
| their faith may work patience in a race which 
| tests their perseverance, and a contest which 
exercises and braces every moral energy. 
They must even learn to count it all joy 
when they “ fall into. divers trials,” for, as an 
old writer quaintly puts it, “ A Christian is a 
bird that should sing in winter as well as in 
spring.” 

When we hear of the strained ecstatic 
teaching of some men on the subject of holi- 
ness, we feel a new admiration of the Bible. 
How reasonable it is, how free of extrava- 
gance in its loftiest teaching! How it glori- 
fies Christ in everything, and yet keeps a 
firm hold on the conscience and will of man ! 

Before us is set the highest aim or Z2/s. 





| We are to aspire to it, and to reach it in the 





* Phil, iii. 15; 1 Cor. ii, 6; xiv. 20; Heb. v. 14. 





way which best secures that it shall be really 
and permanently ours. We travel towards 
it, ar grow up to it, by discipline, patience, 
and “watching unto prayer,” through the 
daily supply of the spirit of Christ Jesus. 

It is good to hear that many are concerned 
about holiness, that the experience of sin is 
intolerable to them, and they want to experi- 
ence fully and continually the power of god- 
liness, ‘This is well indeed. It is also well 
when those who have tried to be holy by the 
law discover that they can be made holy only 
through grace, that they must have nothing 
whatever in the flesh, but begin, continue, 
and end in the spirit. This is not new 
doctrine, but it is new to some, and when it 
flashes vividly upon them, they are apt to 
proclaim it as quite a discovery. But it 
is surely a mistake for such persons to assume 
to be teachers. They are extremely apt, 
from inadequate acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, to mis-state and exaggerate the doctrine 
of perfection. It may be thought that this 
can do no harm, but every one who knows 
the history of the Church is well aware that 
such exaggerated teachings lead to perilous 
and presumptuous delusions, and involve in 
the end a relaxation of even common morality. 
It is to be remembered also that such dangers 
have often followed in the wake of religious 
excitements, and marred the results of reli- 
gious revival. 

It is too true, however, that with the mass 
of men there is no need to expostulate re- 
garding exaggerated ideas of perfection. They 
do not study holiness at all, and feel no con- 
cern about being without blemish. They 
are impatient of holy persons, words, and 
things ; and yet, strange to say, they have 
some hope to be hereafter with the saints. 
They run no race for the prize of a calling 
from on high, yet they would join “the 
spirits of just men made perfect.” It cannot 
be. The equitable government of God will 
not admit such incongruity between the pre- 
sent and the future. A man must begin 
heaven here, not yonder; now, not here- 
after. He must be born again. He must 
be crucified with Christ, and nevertheless 
live as a risen one. Yet it is not he that 
lives so much as Christ that lives in him. 
Then the life lived in the flesh becomes a 
life of faith, and so a course of victory. 

DONALD FRASER. 
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CHORUS OF LITTLE GLEANERS. 
Rural Song. 


I. 
HROUGH the mellow autumn land, 
Going, coming, hand in hand, 
In the twilight, in the morn, 
Whilst we glean the golden corn, 
Sing we gaily all day long, 
Every child her favourite song ; 
But at last, when work is done, 
Then we sing this old old one: 
Where we learned it none can tell, 
Yet we know and love it well. 


Chorus. - 
Little hands can share the toil, 
Little hands divide the spoil ; 
Smallest words can dry up tears, 
Smallest joys can brighten years : 
We must glean this autumn day, 
Not for pastime, not for pay, 
Not for father, nor for mother, 
Nor for sister, nor for brother, 
But that all from near and far 
Taste how great God’s bounties are : 
Glean we then the golden corn 
For the old and babes unborn, 
For the peasant and the king, 
For good of every living thing, 
Most of all for Him whose care 
Blesses every opening ear. 
God of Harvests, God of Peace, 
May our gratitude increase, 
So that all our years may be 
Harvests dedicate to Thee. 


II. 
Pleasant is the gleaner’s task, 
In the noonday heat we bask ; 
Softly cushioned on the sheaves, 
Making fans of burdock leaves ; 
Or beneath the maple-trees, 
Listen to the birds and bees : 
Or beside the waters cool 
Of a little woodland pool, 
Where we hardly see the sky, 
Sleep we whilst the sun goes by. 


Chorus.—Little hands, &c. 


III. 

Water-rats peep in and out, 

Yellowhammers fly about, 

Soft-eyed cows creep to the brink, 

Gaze at us long, then stoop to drink ; 

Timid sheep steal wistful by, 

Long to drink, but dare not try ; 
Every moment something comes, 
Something carols, something hums, 
Oh! how full of work and play, 
Life is on a summer day! 


Chorus.—Little hands, &c. 


IV. 


Sometimes we must wait for hours 
Till a field is wholly clear,* 

Then we heap our laps with flowers, 
And seek for treasures far and near, 

By the brook, forget-me-not, 

On the hill-sides, mililot. 
In the hedgerows what display, 
Willow-herb and loosestrife gay, 
Travellers’ joy and meadowsweet, 
Soon the posy is complete. 


Chorus.—Little hands, &c. 


V. 


Best of all the going home, 
Sure of bread for months to come, 
Father, mother, smile to see, 
What good gleaners we could be! 
How the heaps of golden store 
Gleam upon the granary floor ! 
Richer treasure this than gold, 
Life it is for young and old ; 
Life and health and strength to praise 
Him, who gives, by righteous days. 


Chorus.—Little hands, &c. 


M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 





* Gleaners are not allowed to enter a field till the last 





waggon-load of corn is removed. 
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THE MOHAMMEDANS OF CAPETOWN. 


HE introduction of Islamism into South 

Africa may be traced to the period when, 
during the Dutch occupation of the Cape, 
numerous Malay slaves were imported from 
the Dutch possessions in Java, and the other 
isles of the Malayan group; these, in 
consequence of their superior cleanliness and 
sobriety to the African aborigines, were much 
valued ; so that large numbers of them were 
introduced into the colony. At the emanci- 
pation of slaves, the Malays stood out asa 
distinct class in the community ; and as they 
possessed a recognised religion, and had a 
certain bond of union amongst themselves 
(whereas the other coloured races were sup- 
posed to have no religious belief), they were 
regarded as superior to the native inhabitants 
of the Cape ; and many of the better class of 
Negroes, Hottentots, and Halfbreeds gladly 
attached themselves to the followers of Mo- 
hammed, adopting their religion and cus- 
toms. 

The dress of the Malays, as all Moham- 
medans at the Cape are called, although the 
pure Malay type is almost lost among the 
numerous crosses, is a curious mixture of the 
European and Oriental costumes. The men 
wear the /verien, or conical cane hat; and 
in place of a turban, wear a red or striped 
handkerchief bound round their heads. 
Their trousers are wide and loose, and, 
instead of muslin, are made of cloth or 
moleskin ; and, as a protection to their feet, 
they wear wooden clogs of the thickness 
of two or three inches, which are kept in 
their proper position by a small knob, 
which is held between the first and second 
toes. 

The women affect small, gay-coloured 
shawls with brilliant borders, which are worn 
over the shoulders, and sometimes over the 
head, hats or bonnets not being coun- 
tenanced among them; and although, as a 
class, one could not describe them as being 
of a pleasing appearance, yet some of the 
younger women are rather pretty, having the 
dark lustrous eyes and languishing appearance 
of Oriental women in general. 

The Malays observe their iasts and {easts 
very strictly, in the letter at least, though 
they do not interpret the Alkoran in its 
moral sense; thus, although they keep the 
Ramadan and Bairam with great ceremony, 
yet because the prophet, in forbidding all true 
believers to abstain from the use of wines and 








spirits, made no mention of beer, they con- 
sider that article exempt from prohibition, and 
consequently consume large quantities of it. | 
Thus, on their usual Monday excursions to | 
Sea Point or Wynberg, Monday being a| 
holiday with the Malays, the quantity of Cape 
beer taken out with them and drunk is 
enormous, though it is but fair to say that 
comparatively few of them ever exceed the 
bounds of moderation ; and it is universally 
allowed that their conduct during these 
pleasure trips might be favourably compared 
with that of the lower classes in England on 
similar occasions. 

The usual amusement on these days is 
that of dancing, when they perform a dance 
peculiar to themselves, which seems to be a 
mixture of all European dances, and through 
which runs a figure probably something akin | 
to the dance of the Almas in Egypt ana | 
Barbary. Some of the motions are very | 
graceful, and the sea of tossing arms and | 
undulating bodies swaying to and fro to a 
monotonous air is very striking. One of the | 
principal features is for the women to fall | 
gradually backward with a languishing | 
movement and inviting glances, and then 
suddenly to recover themselves, | 

The moral character of the Malays does | 
not stand very high in the public estimation, 
as they are supposed to have indefinite | 
notions regarding meum and tuum, and look | 
upon the property of unbelievers as fit spoil | 
for the followers of Mohammed ; moreover, | 
like all Eastern nations, they regard women | 
as wholly inferior creatures, with whom 
little profitable association can be held, and || 
to whom is denied all future existence. 

They are, however, always scrupulously 
clean and neat, which is more than can be 
said of the rest of the coloured population, 
whose moral tone is after all little if any 
higher than that of the Malays. 

The mosques, or Mohammedan places of 
worship, in Capetown are not remarkable 
for elegance of design, and do not at all co- 
incide with the ideas which one forms gene- 
rally of a mosque, with minarets and domes, 
and brilliant Arabic inscriptions on the walls. 
They are merely either ordinary dwelling- 
houses or plain whitewashed _ buildings, 
remarkably like the unadorned “ Little 
Bethel” one would see in an English country 
town. 

The Khalifa is one of the most curious 
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of the Malay ceremonies, and it is one to 
which a Christian can generally obtain ad- 
mission upon payment of a smail fee. Upon 
one occasion, having heard that a Khalifa 
was being held in a house in Long Street, we 
proceeded to the spot, and, passing through 
a crowd in front of the house, we presented 
ourselves at the door, where, after a little 
parley and an interchange of coins, we were 
allowed to enter and stand amidst a bevy of 
gaily-dressed Malay women, who were sepa- 
rated from the rest of the room by a wooden 
barrier. The opposite end of the apartment 
was decorated with plumes, banners, and 
hangings of gay-coloured stuffs ; and directly 
before this stood the priests, arrayed in 
long, flowing robes, in front of whom, kneel- 
ing on a strip of carpet, were several Ma- 
lay men, all attired in snow-white frocks and 
trousers. 

We remained watching this for some few 
| minutes, when suddenly a priest, after cast- 
ing some incense upon a brazier in front of 
him, commenced chanting in a shrill tone 
some verses of the Alkoran. After a pause, 
some tambourines appeared upon the scene, 
and were distributed among the men, who, in 
a kneeling posture, commenced swinging from 
side to side, striking the tambourines gently 
at first, and increasing the sound by degrees 
| till the whole room reverberated with the din, 
but still keeping time to the chanting of the 
priest. 

While this had been going on another 
individual had been divesting himself of some 
of his upper apparel, and then facing the 
spectators, he took in each hand a peculiar 
dagger with a long thin blade and a handle 
terminating in a sphere, from which hung 
pendant a number of short pieces of steel 
like tassels, which emitted a jingling sound 
every time he moved. He prostrated him- 
self several times before the screen, and 
then suddenly starting to his feet, he faced 
his audience, flung both his arms high into 
the air over his head, and then dashed them 
down as if driving both daggers into his 
stomach. 

We were prepared for this, and therefore 
felt none of the horror which is usually ex- 
perienced by the stranger, who naturally sup- 
poses from the suddenness of the action that 
the actor, having wrought himself up to a 
state of religious frenzy, meditates self-de- 
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struction ; yet the appearance of self-immo- 
lation was so well simulated that we were 
considerably startled, and it is marvel- 
lous how these men manage to avoid 
disembowelling themselves, as the daggers 
certainly strike the body, and they are 
remarkably sharp both at the point and 
edges. 

This feat was repeated several times with 
interludes of grotesque dances, together with | 
other specimens of jugglery ; men apparently 
thrusting swords through their heads, and 
daggers into their breasts, all without a drop 
of blood being shed; while every minute 
fresh fanatics joined the fantastic group who 
were swaying to and fro in a weird dance to 
the regular strokes of the tambourines. The 
ceremony was then concluded by the men 
waving handfuls of burning cotton over their 
heads and about their bodies, while they 
performed a circling dance. The heat 
and smoke in the crowded room was now 
almost unbearable, and we were glad when 
it was all over, and we were able once more 
to breathe a little fresh air in the open 
street. 

The Khalifa is a very ancient institution, 
and no Mohammedan would be guilty of 
treating it with disrespect; it is generally 
practised on a Friday night, the Mohamme- 
dan Sabbath, and is doubtless intended to 
instill an undoubting faith in the heart of the 
young believer, who is taught to believe that 
if his faith be steadfast neither steel nor fire 
can harm him. 

Many of the Malays of Capetown are 
possessed of moderate wealth, and upon wed- 
ding ceremonies and other festivals the women 
of the better class appear adorned with curious 
Oriental jewelry, but the majority of them 
are small tradesmen, mechanics and artizans. 
Polygamy is, of course, practised among them, | 
though but few have more than two wives, | 
except the priests, and the women are granted 
much more liberty of action than is usually 
allowed the weaker sex by the followers of 
Islam. But all this forcibly suggests the 
thought, how frivolous and mischievous are 
the tendencies of even the best forms of 
such religious usage compared with the sim- | 
plicity and power of genuine Christianity, as | 
taught to the heathens by men like Bishop | 
Patteson, and Moffat, and Livingstone. 

A. B. ELLIS. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN PALESTINE AND 
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EXPLORATIONS IN 


ONSIDERING the energy and skill that 
have been devoted to exploring the sites 

of ancient heathen cities and places of inte- 
rest, in Greece and Italy and other countries, 
it might well be matter of surprise that the 
Holy Land—towhich of necessity the thoughts 


of Christians so often turn—should have been | 


left so long without any attempt at strict 
scientific investigation. 
and Smith, the distinguished American scho- 
lars, belongs the honour of having been the 
first to prepare themselves by long previous 
study for making a systematic effort towards 
identifying the most important sites men- 
tioned in the sacred narrative. 
journey was made in 1838, and was so suc- 
cessful that to it may be traced the great 
impulse towards Palestine exploration, which 
has. issued in such noble results in our day. 
Lieutenant Lynch, in 1848, undertook that 
perilous investigation of the Jordan and Dead 
Sea, which went far to settle several import- 
ant questions, and brought fresh testimony 
to the truth of Scripture ; and, since then, De 
Vogiié and Stanley, Tristram and Porter, 
Burton and Bonar, and several others, have 
| each brought peculiar gifts to the work, and 
| have done their part in inviting new men to 
the enterprise, and encouraging them in it. 
|The formation of the Palestine Exploration 
| Fund, due to the suggestion of Mr. George 
| Grove, has enabled the work to go on with 
| unceasing ardour, which has not been cooled 
| by all the difficulties the explorers have had 
| to contend with. And these have in truth 
_ been manifold. The story of the work in 
| Jerusalem, which in one point of view is the 
| most important, has been simply a record of | 
|| contests with such stupendous obstacles as | 
| required the most consummate courage, tact, | 
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| what it was, 


Their first | 





| with one city, but with many. 


PALESTINE AND SINAI. 


ground itself. It was prophesied of old, by 
Jeremiah, that Jerusalem should be builded 
on her own heap. And in no other city in 
the world is there anything like the rubbish 
which is gathered together here—the records 
of its various sieges, and rebuildings under 
different rulers. What were once deep clefts 
and valleys, have been filled up; so that the 
whole appearance of the city is changed from 
The excavations at the north- 
east wall have brought out what Dean Stanley 
well calls ‘“‘ the astounding revelation ” of the 
height of the Temple wall above the Kedron 
valley. The greatest depth of débris was 
found there, and it is one hundred and twenty- 
five feet below the present surface. On the 
south side, again, Herod’s triple cloister stood 
upon the wall ; so that, in the words of Captain 
Wilson, “it is impossible to realise the effect 
which would be produced by a building, 
larger and higher than York Cathedral, stand- 
ing on a solid mass of masonry, almost equal 
in height to the tallest of our church spires, 
and to this we must add the dazzling white- 
ness of stone fresh from the masons’ hands.” 

The change between then and now is only 
what we might expect. One city literally lies | 
heaped upon another. For Jerusalem stood 
no fewer than twenty-seven sieges—from 
Jebusites and Israelites, Egyptians and 
Assyrians, Greeks and Romans, Mohamme- 
dans and Christians. The last and twenty- 
seventh siege took place in 1244 at the hands 
of the wild Kharezmian hordes, who plundered 
the city and slaughtered the priests and 
monks. The explorers have thus to do, not 
The Jeru- 
salem of our day may be considered the 
eighth ; for even before the time of David | 
there was a city there. The second was the 





| and foresight to grapple with and overcome. | city of Solomon, from B.c. 1000 to B.C. 597, 
| Let us commence our hurried survey by a | a space of four hundred years; the third | 
that of Nehemiah, which lasted for some three 


| glance at some of these. 
The first class arises from the nature of the | hundred years; then came the magnificent 
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city of ‘Meds then that Roman city w which | v wk iene W with such success, and with so | 


grew up on the ruin Titus had made ; it | 


again was followed by the Mohammedan city ;| 


and that in its turn by a Christian city ; and | 
now, for six hundred years, the modern city | 
has stood on the ruins of those that preceded 
it. So we can well conceive what good 
ground the Committee of the Fund have | 
to write thus :— 


| few and unimportant casualties. 

Then another series of difficulties arose 
from the way in which the Pasha has con- 
| trived to limit the area of operations. Though 


the explorers were armed with a firman in- | 


structing the officials to aid them in every 
possible way, it concluded with a proviso that 
they were to be allowed to dig and inspect 


“ Rubbish and débris cover every foot of! anywhere except within the sacred enclosure, 


the ground, save where the rock crops up at | 


intervals. The rubbish is the wreck of all 


these cities, piled one above the other. If; 


we examine it, we have to determine, at every 
step, among the ruins — 


and except at such places as the Pasha deemed 
inexpedient. This proviso has proved an 
excuse for every kind of interference, and the 


' work has oftentimes been kept from entire 


collapse only by the 





of which city we are 
standing — Solomon, \\ 


Nehemiah, Herod, 

Hadrian, Constan- |%- LAY 

tine, Omar, Godfrey, |4”/ 

Saladin, Suleiman— ? 


each in turn repre- 
sents a city. It has 
been the task of the 
Fund to dig down to \ 
the rock itself, and 
lay bare the secrets 






The 


of each in succes- “2 
sion.” THER OSE 
And the soil is be- : 
. Ci 
sides so saturated | gidson's 4” 
with sewage at certain 


places that the sink- 
ing of shafts to the 
depth of ninety, and 
even one hundred 
and twenty-five feet 





Se 


Platform | 


ANCTUAS 


a WE Angle 


explorers tunnelling 


some shaft which was 
thought 

| distant to be safely 
| permitted, and by re- 
1 sorting to many siml- 
\ lar expedients. At 
I the very outset the ex- 
Golden Gate pression of the views 
BA of the Pasha did not 


told them 
good effect could be 
produced on the 
country at large by 
Franks presumptu- 
ously investigating 
any part of the Noble 
Sanctuary, adding 
that the whole struc- 
ture was already per- 





becomes a matter of 
great risk to those 
concerned in the 
work. A wound or 
scratch on the hand, 
we are told, invari- 
ably festers ; in many 
places the rubbish 
has no firmness, and is full of unexpected! the rivers of the earth! 

breaks, so that the lives of the explorers | The laziness and the greed of oriental 
are often threatened through the falling-in | workmen too have often caused great trouble 
of huge blocks of stone. ‘Captain Warren | | and delay. They would not work when it 
says that even the most hardy and daring | was the least cold ; they cheated ; they con- 
could not continue at any difficult work for | trived all kinds of excuses for ’ scambling 
more than a few days. “Only those,” he | their work ; and after it had been arranged to 
adds, “who have experienced the peculiar | provide for such as were injured, this had to 
effect of the rattling of the d@ééris upon the | | be discontinued because they put themselves 
frames, with the prospect at any moment of | in the way of danger, one man actually throw- 
the boards being crushed in by a large stone, | ing himself down | a shaft, and thereby break- 
can appreciate the deterring influence it has ing his back, in order to get the sick allowance. 
upon the workmen.” Great resolution, tact, | This inducement had, therefore, to be with- 
and caution alone could have carried the | drawn, but a system of regular payments has 





jc"? fectly understood, in- 
stancing as a fact that 
the Sacred Rock was 
universally believed 
to rest on the top 
leaves of a palm- 
tree, from the roots 
of which sprang all 
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been found to work well. We know of no 
recent enterprise in which the leaders have 
through a long period been more tried with 
great and petty obstacles—the latter often 
the more vexatious of the two—than were 
| Captain Warren and his staff at Jerusalem. 
Turning now from the difficulties which | 
| 





| surrounded the work to the work itself, it is 
| 


necessary we should refer to the result of the 


| investigations made by Captain Wilson in 
| 1864-5, from which the excavations under 





|the Palestine Exploration Fund really took 








trusted to Captain Wilson. The result showed 
that whilst in former times the city was abun- 
dantly supplied with water, by cisterns and 
aqueducts from the pools of Solomon, near 
Bethlehem, the poorer classes nowadays de- 
pend entirely on the water collected in cisterns 
from the roofs and terraces of the houses, and 
even from the streets, which at the end of the 
dry season are said to be too filthy for descrip- 
tion, As soon as the autumn rains set in the 








channels are thrown open, and the refuse 
which has accumulated during the summer is 








carried into the cisterns with the water, and, | could no longer sell the “ vile compound ” to 


their start. An epidemic produced by the 
infiltration of sewage into all the sources of 
water-supply had been so severe that from 
among the population of Jews, numbering 
some nine thousand, there were no fewer than 
thirteen thousand cases of sickness relieved at 
the two hospitals in the course of a year. This 
led the benevolent Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
to desire to supply Jerusalem with water. 
In order to project any plan likely to be suc- 
cessful, it was necessary first of all to make a 
survey and map of the city, which was en- 





settling there, is stirred up again by the 
buckets when the cisterns get low, and is thus 
drunk by thousands. Notwithstanding this 
and the demonstrated fact that the low-level 
aqueduct of thirteen miles length from Beth- 
lehem might be repaired at but little cost, the 
authorities declined the generous offer of Lady 
Burdett-Coutts. They can get good water 
for themselves by having it conveyed from 
springs at some distance from the city; and 
doubtless their feeling was that they would 
lose an easy source of revenue when they 
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the poor, who could not afford to procure 
this spring-water. 

In spite of all the changes that have passed 
over the sacred city, it is difficult at first to 
believe that the sites even of the most im- 
portant places should have been so entirely 
lost that conjecture has almost been left free 
to follow its own bent. The exact position of 
the Holy Sepulchre, the Temple, the Tombs 
of the Kings, and even of Mount Zion, could 
with scarcely more certainty be pointed out 
than the sites of less important places. To 
recover the Tombs of the Kings would be to 
fix without a doubt the position of the City of 
David ; but of this there was but small hope 
with leave withheld to excavate under ground 
within the Sanctuary. 

Some slight idea of the kind of work done, 
and of the depth at which objects of interest 
are met with, may be derived from a glance at 
the operations carried on by Captain Warren 
at the western wall, where are the magnificent 
remains of an arch found by Captain Wilson, 
and named after him. Captain Warren broke 
through the pavement of an old cistern under 
this arch, and at a depth of twenty-four feet 
below it came upon the masonry of a fallen 
arch ; so that the present arch, which is of 
the time of Herod, rests upon a yet older 
one. Lower down still they came to the 
foundation of the wall upon the rock, and to 
a stream of running water. The stones which 
were seen in the course of this investigation 
are supposed to be a part of the oldest por- 
tion of the Sanctuary now existing ; leading 


them to the idea that they have found at this | Captain 


point, which is about a third of the way from 


the south-west angle, part of the original en- | 


closure wall of the Temple. One other very 
remarkable discovery was made at this point. 
It is said by an Arabic writer of the thirteenth 


century that “David caused a subterranean } 


gallery to be made from the Gate of the 
Chain to the citadel.” This gallery was found, 
and traced for a distance of two hundred and 
fifty feet ; it was a well-built passage, fourteen 
feet wide by ten feet high, and had served as 
a secret approach from the citadel to the 
Temple. It is also thought that this Wilson’s 
Arch is one of the four gates in the western 
wall mentioned by Josephus; that Robinson’s 
Arch, which is about ninety feet from the 
south-west angle, is another; the third being 
the Prophet’s Gate, or Barclay’s Arch, which 
is almost midway between Robinson’s and 
Wilson’s Arch ; whilst, as yet, no certain trace 
of the fourth has been found. At the south- 
eastern angle one of the most interesting of 
all the discoveries was made. At the foot of 





the shaft eight or ten feet of mould was found, 
and it is supposed that this is the very layer 
found by Solomon, which seems to be sup- 
ported by the fact that very near to this, for 
the first time, were found letters on the stones, 
some in red paint and others incised. Copies 
of these letters beingsubmitted to Mr. Deutsch, 
he at once declared them to be Phcenician 
masons’ marks, It is further said that there 
are no signs of stone-cutting or dressing to 
be found anywhere near—a slight point, but 
not without significance. In a recess, a foot 
deep and a foot across, was found a small 
earthenware jar standing upright, as though 
left there purposely. At the north-east angle, 
stones with the same characters were also 
found ; leading naturally to the idea that these 
are the work of the Phoenician masons who 
were employed by Solomon. 

Along the eastern wall no extended inves- 
tigation could be carried out on account of 
the tombs there. An unfortunate Moham- 
medan tradition also obtains regarding the 
Golden Gate, which precluded operations at 
that point. It is believed by the Moham- 
medans that Jerusalem will eventually be taken 
from them by the Christians, who will march 
triumphantly through this gate; and the 
entrance has therefore been blocked up, and 
no excavations would be tolerated near it. 

Exhaustive details would be tedious to our 





readers, especially as the bulk of the expe- | 


riences at one shaft are, to a great extent, a 
repetition of former ones; it will suffice to 


indicate generally the conclusions at which | 


Warren arrived, and we give them in 
the words of the Committee of the Fund :— 
“ He first argues, from the contour plan of 
the Haram which he has been able to form, 
that it is incredible that the Temple of Solo- 
mon should have been built upon the slope 
of a hill as steep as the Rock of Gibraltar to 


the west, down in a hole, or anywhere except | 


on the ridge. 


Now, this ridge is somewhat | 


flattened near the top. Further, the altar | 


stood on the threshing-floor of Araunah, and | 


threshing-floors to this day are on the highest | 
points or ridges, exposed to every breeze. If | 
the temple, then, was on the ridge, it could | 
not have been at the south-west of the Haram, | 
or the north-east, or even the north-west; | 


because there, too, is a small valley, or ¢:- 
pression, of thirty feet, overlooked by the 


north side of the platform. Nor could it | 


have been in the south-east. 
fore, place it somewhere near the platform. 
Where, then, was the altar? Not, thinks 
Captain Warren, over the raised rock, but 
where is now the dome of the rock—the same 


We may, there- | 
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rock having formed part of the Chel, through 
which the gate Nitsob led underground to 
the gate Tadi. Solomon’s Temple, then, was 
a rectangle, about nine hundred feet from 
east to west, by six hundred from north to 
south. Wilson’s Arch would, 


therefore, be | 


Solomonic, and all the portion of the sanc- | 


tuary on the eastern side. Then comes a 
difficulty. There is every reason to believe 
that the wall at the south-east and north-east 
parts is as old as any other portion of the 
wall. This is met by placing the Palace of 
Solomon in that space, three hundred feet 
from north to south, and six hundred feet from 
east to west. In the south-east corner of the 
Haram, the Porch of Solomon, ‘ which over- 
looked the Kedron,’ would be built on the 
wall between Solomon’s Palace and tliat con- 
tinued part which, turning to the west at the 
north-east angle, formed the north part of the 
second wall. Mr. Lewin has proved that the 
Palace of Solomon was near to the Temple, 
and must have been south of it.” 

Considering the conditions under which 
the work has been done, the results are sur- 
prising. Captain Warren, owing to ill health, 
had to resign in the end of 1872, but his place 
was taken by Lieutenant Conder, R.E., who 
has already approved his capacity, and from 
whose direction much is anticipated. 

The other branch of the explorations, which 
may most directly vie in interest with those 
at Jerusalem, are the journeyings of Messrs. 
Holland and Palmer, and afterwards of Messrs. 
Palmer and Drake, in the Desert of the 
Exodus. - The main object was to establish 
the site of the true Sinai, and to make a 
general survey of all the routes by which it 
was possible for the children of Israel to have 
approached the heart of the Peninsula. This 
work was done with great thoroughness, and 
the results amount almost to a demonstration 
of the exact route the Israelites took, thus 
confirming, in the most unexpected way, the 
literal truth of the Biblical narrative. Not 
only were the geographical observations made 
with the utmost care, but Mr. Palmer’s inti- 
mate acquaintance with the language of the 
Arabs enabled him to trace out links of tradi- 
tion which had escaped other travellers, and 
to obtain in this way the most unexpected 





journey of the Gulf of Akaba; it is held that, 
after crossing the head of the gulf, the Israel- 
ites took the road which lies between the 
steep wall-like encampment of Jebel er Rahah 
and the Red Sea, having formed their first en- 
campment at Aytin Musa, or Moses’s Well. 
Thesites of Marah and Elim are identified ; the 
latter in Wady Gharundel, which “ contains 
a considerable amount oi vegetation, palm- 
trees in great numbers among the rest, and a 
perennial stream.” Then following Wady 
Taiyebeh, by which the coast is open and 
passable, the mouth of the valley affords 
clear space for their encampment by the sea. 
From this the next two days’ journey would 
bring the Israelites well into Wady Feiran, 
which Mr. Palmer identifies with Rephidim. 
He thus argues :— 

“We should not expect a mere desert 
tribe, such as Amalek was, to sally forth in 
well-organized troops to meet the advancing 
hosts of Israel while the latter were yet in the 
comparatively open wilderness. ‘Their im- 
mediate impulse, on the‘first intimation of 
the enemy’s approach, would be to collect 
around their wells and palm-groves, and con- 
cert measures for protecting their most pre- 
cious possessions. When the hostile body 
had encamped within a short distance of the 
oasis, they would no doubt watch for an op- 
portunity of attacking them unawares, in order 
to take them at a disadvantage before they 
could establish their camp, or recover from 
their fatigues. Such would be the tactics of 
the modern Bedawin, and such, it appears 
from the Bible account, was the nature of 
the opposition which Israel encountered at 
Rephidim. They ‘had pitched in Rephi- 
dim,’ but the wells were defended, and they 
were obliged to halt on the outskirts of the 
fertile district, ‘and there was no water for 
the people to drink.’ Disappointed and 
fatigued, they ‘ murmured against Moses, and 
said, Wherefore is this that thou hast brought 
us up out of Egypt, to kill us and our children 
and our cattle with thirst?’ The miracle of 
striking the rock released them from this 
difficulty, and, as we are told immediately 
afterwards, ‘then came Amalek, and fought 
with Israel in Rephidim ’ (Exod. xvii. 8). But 
it is a significant fact that in Wddy Feirdn, 


testimonies to the convictions which had been | immediately before the part of the valley where 
forced upon the whole party by the study of | the fertility commences, I discovered a rock 


the physical condition of the country alone. 


| 


| which Arab tradition regards as the site of the 


Having put aside the theory which has been | | miracle. ‘This rock, which has never before 
advanced, that the children of Israel crossed | been noticed by travellers, is called Hesy el 
at the Gulf of Akaba, and not at the Gulf of | Khattdtin, and is surrounded by small heaps 
Suez, on the ground that no possible theory | of pebbles, placed upon every available stone 


of Rameses could bring it within three days’ 


in the immediate neighbourhood: these are 
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accounted for as follows :—When the chil- 
dren of Israel sat down by the miraculous 
stream and rested after their thirst was 
quenched, they amused themselves by throw- 
ing pebbles upon the surrounding pieces of 
rock. ‘This has passed into a custom, which 
the Arabs of the present day keep up in 
memory of the event. It is supposed espe- 
cially to propitiate Moses, and any one having 
a sick friend throws a pebble in his name 
with the assurance of speedy relief. 

“The great objection to the identification 
of Feirdén with Rephidim is that the Bible 
describes the next stage of the journey of the 
Israelites thus :—‘ For they were departed 
from Rephidim, and were come to the Desert 
of Sinai, and had pitched in the wilderness. 
And there Israel camped before the Mount’ 
(Exod. xix. 2). ’ 

“Now, if Jebel Mtisa be Sinai, it could 
hardly be reached in a single day’s journey 
by any large host with heavy baggage. From 
Feirdn the road is broad and open enough 
as far as the Nagb Hawa, but the laden 
camels must make a detour of some six or 
eight hours by the valley which comes in a 
little Jower down to the left, namely, Wady 
es Sheikh. The difficulty may be explained 
away on several hypotheses. First, the journey 
from Feirén to Nagb Hawa may be con- 
sidered as the last stage of the march, and 
when they had come to that pass, which 
forms, as it were, the gate of the Sinai 
district, they may fairly be said to have 
reached ‘the Desert of Sinai.’ The words, 
‘ And there Israel camped before the Mount,’ 
seem to me to imply a separate operation, 
and I should be inclined to interpret the 
passage thus :—They were departed from 
Rephidim, or Feirén, and had reached the 
Wilderness of Sinai, that is, the Sinai dis- 
trict at the mouth of the Nagb Hawa, and 
here they began to look out for a suitable 
place for a permanent camp. ‘The spot 
chosen was the plain of Er Rdhah, ‘and 
there Israel camped before the Mount.’ The 
operation of pitching the camp for so pro- 
tracted a stay as they were about to make 
would occupy a longer period than usual, 
and may even have extended over several 
days, and yet be in strict accordance with 
the words of the Bible. 

“ Again, it is quite possible that Moses 
and the chiefs of the elders took the short 
road through the pass, leaving the rest of the 
caravan with the heavy baggage to follow 
them round Waddy es Sh¢ikh, and come into 
camp next morning. Captain Wilson and 
myself, being desirous on one occasion of 





pushing on to Jebel Musa by a certain day, 
actually adopted this expedient. 

“Tf it be objected that the distance from 
Feirén to the Pass is too long for a single 
day’s journey, I would answer that a day’s 
journey is not necessarily restricted to eight 
or nine hours, and that the Israelites probably 
travelled lightly equipped, as do the Arabs of 
the present day. These, when they wish to 
reach a particular spot in a given time, often 
travel for six or eight hours, and then, after a 
short rest, resume their journey and perform 
the remainder by night. The Arab language 
has a word used specially to denote this mode 
of travelling.” 

We have given this rather lengthened ex- 
tract, because the identification of Feirdn 
with Rephidim is the point on which Mr. 
Palmer has had, and is likely to have, the 
most opposition. He frankly tells us that 
some of the expedition were not quite at one 
with him on this head. But he manages to 
gather together a series of arguments which 
are very powerful, and as a link in the chain 


of steps by which he succeeds in tracing out | 
the track of the Israelites, it strikes us as of || 


great value. Of course, scholars are very 


apt to make too much of words and phrases || 


and traditions; but in Mr. Palmer’s case 
there is a noticeable self-restraint and re- 
serve ; and certainly the way in which he 
brings in tradition, in this as in numberless 
instances, carries great weight. He does not 
make these things stalking-horses for his own 
ingenuity, but relegates language and tradi- 
tion to a mere ancillary attitude. And there 
can be no doubt that this “reserve” of his 
has in several cases done great service. 

The only two points claiming to be the 
true Sinai whose title at all leads to a very 
exact and exhaustive comparison are Mounts 
Serbal and Musa. Mr. Palmer, after a most 
careful survey and process of reasoning, de- 
clares undoubtingly in favour of the latter. 
Many reasons are of course given for this 
conclusion; the main one being, that at 
Serbal there is no open space in front of the 
mountain on which the people could by any 
possibility have stood while the law was 
being proclaimed. 

“ Jebel Mtisa,” says Mr. Palmer, “is not a 
single peak, but a huge mountain block, 
about two miles in length, and one mile in 
breadth, with a narrow valley on either side, 
a somewhat larger one at the south-eastern 
extremity, and a spacious plain at the north- 
eastern end. It is clear from the accounts 


given in the Bible that there must have been | 


a secluded tract of ground on the mountain, 
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but independent of the summit: for it was 
after Moses had gone up into Sinai to medi- 
tate apart from the people that ‘the Lord 
called him to the top of the mount.’” 

And this is so precisely the character of 
Jebel Miisa that Mr. Palmer can add, that 
the physical formation of the mountain, 


considered as a whole, satisfies the con- | 
| the Peninsula is due to neglect. 


ditions required. 


“It is clear from the Biblical account,” | 
says Professor Palmer, “that the mountain | 


of the law was a prominent, if not an abso- 
lutely isolated, mountain. Such passages as, 
‘And ye came near to and stood under the 
mountain’ (Deut. iv. 11), and, ‘They stood 
at the nether part’ (Exod. xix. 12), point 
conclusively to the fact that it was what the 
apostle describes it to be, ‘a mount that 
could be touched’ (Heb. xii. 18). Here 
again the block of Jebel Mtisa answers in 
every way to the description: it is so sepa- 
rated from the adjacent mountains by narrow 
rugged valleys that it would be easy to ‘ set 
bounds about the mount’ (Exod. xix. 23) ; 
a cordon across the mouths of Wddies ed 
Deir and Sh’reich, and a few men posted 
upon Jebel Moneijah to keep the pass lead- 
ing into Wady Seba’iyeh, would be sufficient 
to accomplish this task. The ‘ nether part of 
the mount,’ namely, the bluff of Ras Sufsdfeh, 
rises so abruptly from the plain that you may 
literally stand under it and touch its base. 
Again, it is clear that at the foot of Sinai 
there was a plain commanding a view of the 
mountain from every part, and sufficiently 
large to admit of the people manceuvring 
upon it, for them, at one time, to ‘ come near 
and stand under the mountain,’ and at 
another ‘to remove and stand afar off.’ It is 
not necessary to suppose that all the Israelites 
were actually encamped on the plain itself, 
nor do the words of the Bible even imply it ; 
for we are expressly told that ‘ Moses brought 
the people forth out of the camp to meet with 
God’ (Exod. xix. 17). They would doubt- 
less spread over a considerable area, and 
occupy many of the neighbouring glens, 
valleys, and mountain sides, especially where 
there was plenty of water and pasturage for 
their flocks and herds. All that is required 
is a plain capable of affording room for the 
Israelites as spectators, and the plain of Er 
R4hah more than satisfies this condition. A 
calculation made by Captain Palmer, from 
the actual measurements taken on the spot, 


| proves that the space extending from the 


base of the mountain to the watershed or 
crest of the plain is large enough to have 
accommodated the entire host of the Israelites, 











estimated at two million souls, with an allow- 
ance of about a square yard for each.” 

It has often been urged as an objection to 
the Biblical narrative of the wanderings, that 
it is impossible a multitude like the Israelites 
could have existed in sucha place ; but these 
objections vanish before the survey. Pro- 
fessor Palmer proves that the barrenness of 
In former 
times it was richly wooded, and even now 
many a pleasant little rivulet, fringed with 
verdure, may be met with here and there, 
especially in the romantic glens of the district. 
Traces of large charcoal furnaces were found 
which would account for the disappearance of 
much of the wood, and the waste and ravage 
of the Bedawin would account for the rest. 

Then, too, the difficulties raised regarding 
the journey of the spies are dissipated by the 
fact that in ancient days Eshkol was identified 
with Hebron, because it was the most southerly 
place where grapes were found. But it is 
not needful to put Eshkol so far distant on 
this account ; for Messrs. Palmer and Drake 
came upon miles and miles of the small stone 
heaps on which in former times the vines 
were trained, so that there would be no neces- 
sity for the spies going so far as Hebron. 

As the excavators at Jerusalem had to dig 
under layer after layer of débris—the remains 
of older monuments—so the investigators in 
Sinai had often to dig under layers of later 
legend to reach a satisfactory issue. In the 
contest between the claims of Mount Serbal 
and Jebel Musa to be the true Sinai, Mr. 
Palmer found all manner of expedients had 
been resorted to to give the one pre-eminence 
over the other, and he thus recites them :— 

“When Feirén became a flourishing epis- 
copal city I can well understand that a rivalry 
should have existed between the two esta- 
blishments here and at Jebel Mtisa, and have 
led the monks at Feirdn to claim for their 
own grand mountain the honour of being the 
true Sinai. 

“ As if to support this theory, we discovered 
that the orientation of the chapel on the 
summit had been altered at a later date, and 
directed towards Serbal itself as the point of 
adoration. 

“But when Feirdén had perished, and the 
rival establishment came into undisputed 
possession of the field, the monks of Jebel 
Musa began to group around their monastery 
all the most interesting sites, so as to bring 
them within an easy pilgrim distance. Thus 
it is that we have pointed out to us, in de- 
fiance of all geography, the spot where 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram perished. as 
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well as Rephidim and the rock in Horeb, 
which supplied the thirsty tribes, all within an 
hour’s walk of the convent of St. Katharine. 

“Even on the supposition that Serbal is 
the Sinai of the Bible, the interest must be 
confined to its northern slopes, for, although 
the southern sides are grand and rugged 
enough, a single glance at their physical fea- 
tures is sufficient to preclude the idea that 
they can be in any way connected with the 
giving of the law.” 

To vary the dry detail of the work during 
the stay-at Jebel Musa, Mr. Palmer’s party, 
towards the close, invited three or four of the 
Greek monks of the convent of St. Katharine 
to lunch with them one Sunday. 

“The provision of suitable viands,” he 
says, “was a somewhat difficult task, as, 
besides being professed vegetarians, they were 
then keeping the fast of the lesser Lent. 
Jacobos coquetted for some time with the 
temptation of Julienne soup, but at last, 
yielding to the persuasive odour of the 
‘ Liebig,’ and the encouraging: nudge of his 
companion, he consented to fall to. Their 
objection to flesh was fully counterbalanced 
by their fondness for preserves, and their 
unlimited capacity for cognac.” 

Never was any language made more use of 
than the Arabic in this case. “ Arab tradi- 
tion,” says Professor Palmer, “is fossilised in 
‘their nomenclature, and often furnishes un- 
dying testimony to the truth of Scripture.” 
Scores of illustrations of this are given by Mr. 
Palmer ; we can but cite a single instance :— 

“Before ascending Jebel el Ejmeh the 
travellers paid a visit to a place visited by 
Mr. Palmer the preceding year. It is called 
Erweis el Ebeirig, and is a piece of elevated 
ground covered with small enclosures of stone, 
not like those previously described. On the 
summit of a small hill on the right is an 
erection of rough stones, surmounted by a 
conspicuous white block of pyramidal shape. 
The remains of enclosures existed for miles 
round ; the small stones which then, as now, 
served for hearthstones exhibited the action 
of fire. On digging beneath the surface char- 
coal was found in abundance, and outside 
the camp were a number of stone heaps 
which could be nothing but graves. The 
site, moreover, is a most commanding one, 
and admirably suited for the assemblage of a 
large concourse of people. 

“‘ Now, Arab tradition, our author informs 
us, declares these remains to be ‘ the relics of 
a large pilgrim, or Hajj caravan, who in re- 
mote ages pitched their tents at this spot, on 





their way to Ain Hudherah, and who were 
afterwards lost in the desert of Tih, and never 
heard of again.’ Several observations may be 
made on this tradition. First, the caravan) 
lost its way—the word employed being that 
from which the name Tih, ‘ Desert of the 
Wanderings, is derived. Then, the people | 
are described as a Hajj caravan, the word 
Hajj being exclusively employed for the pil 

grimage to Mecca. But it owes its origin to the | 
Hebrew word agg, which signifies a festival, | 
and is used in Exodus (x. 9) to express the | 
ceremony which the children of Israel alleged | 
as their reason for wanting to leave Egypt—| 
viz., ‘to hold a feast unto theLord’ in the, 
wilderness. No Moslem Hajj ever did or, 
could pass this way. Then, Arab legends are} 
always related in exactly the same words; so | 
that one tradition is passed down from gene- 
ration to generation in an undeviating torm. 
Lastly, the distance is exactly a day’s journey 
from Ain Hudherah. Put all these facts 
together—remember, at the same time, the 
mysterious graves outside the camp—then 
open the Bible at the Book of Numbers, xi. 
33—35, and read how the ‘wrath of God was 
kindled against the people, and the Lord 
smote the people with a very great plague. 
And he called the name of the place Kibroth- 
Hattaavah, because there they buried the 
people that lusted. And the people jour- 
neyed from Kibroth-Hattaavah unto Haze- 
roth, and abode at Hazeroth.’ And this, 
our explorers thought, can be nothing else 
but the scene of that divine visitation.” 

We regret being unable to present mapy 
more instances of a similar kind furnished by 
Mr. Palmer, or to give any account of the 
striking results of the explorations in the Sea 
of Galilee, in Philistia, and in Moab: but the 
combined result is such a body of testimony 
as no reasonable person could resist. From 
many points converges the evidence which 
must compel the same acknowledgment as 
that with which Professor Palmer concludes 
his work. “ Not a single member of the Ex- 
pedition,” he writes, “ returned home without 
feeling more firmly convinced than ever of 
the truth of that sacred history, which he 
Sound illustrated and confirmed by the natural 
features of the desert. The very mountains 
and valleys, the very rocks, barren and sun- 
scorched as they now are, seem to furnish 
evidence—which none who behold them can 
gainsay—that this was the ‘ great and terrible 
wilderness’ through which Moses, under 
God’s direction, led his people.” 

E. CONDER GRAY. 
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THE SILENCE IN THE CHURCH. 
3 


HOLY SPIRIT, we entreat, 
Send down Thy quickening fire ; 
Let Thine own presence, dread and sweet, 
These waiting hearts inspire. 


|| In every thought and word and deed, 
Breathe Thou the breath of life— 

The fulness of the grace they need 
For their appointed strife. 


Help them to hold, in clasp of prayer, 
The rod and staff of God ; 

And lead them safely, surely, where 
The Christ himself hath trod. 


Give power to speak Thy message, Lord, 
To every feeble voice ; 

May they the true seed cast abroad 
Till desert wastes rejoice. 


Make strong the toiling hearts and hands, 
Keep watching eyes from sleep ; 

That golden harvests crown the lands 
When angels come to reap. 


II. 


Pour now, O Lord, all gifts of grace 
From Thy most holy dwelling-place ; 
And let the living flame be shed 

On each disciple’s bended head. 


Light up his soul with light divine,— - 
A star of heaven on earth to shine ! 

A beacon on life’s stormy sea, 

To guide the wandering bark to Thee ! 


Lord, clothe him now in white complete— 
In Thine own Spirit, pure and sweet ; 

Let him go forth to labour well, 

In truth and strength invincible. 


May his calm lips, that whisper now 
The yearning prayer, the solemn vow, 
Be ready, in the judgment-day, 

The faithful servant’s words to say,— 


“Lord, I Aave tried, in faithful strife, 
To win Thy lambs to light and life ! 
Lord, I have truly kept for Thee 

The awful charge Thou gavest me!” 


HOLY COMMUNION. 


FaTder, for Jesus’ sake, 
| Low at the footstool of Thy throne, I pray 
| That Thou, into Thine arms of love, to-day 
| My ‘trembling soul wilt take. 
| 
| 


Thine eyes can see, I know, 
| How many a dark and fearful spot of sin 
| Stains the white garment Thou didst clothe 
it in, 
| Once undefiled as snow. 


I dare not come alone 

Into Thy presenee for that sin to plead ; 
| But there is One who waits to intercede— 
Whose merits will atone. 


Into the holy place 
He takes the incense of our common prayer, 
Which, mingling with his own, ascendeth 
there 
Up to Thy throne of grace. 





| All too unclean it is, 

| Too cold and weak, above this earth to rise, 
| Save He, in love eternal, sanctifies 

And hallows it with his. 


Therefore accept from me, 
Through his hands, now, my weak and 
wavering will ; 
| And deign my heart’s deep longing to fulfil, 
As it seems best to Thee. 


Pour down Thy healing light 
Into the dark depths of my soul this day! 
| Dissolve the mists and shadows—O I pray 
Let it no more be night! 


| Spirit of love, reveal 
| All hidden sins against Thy blessed name, 
| That I may weep for them in utter shame 
As in Thy church I kneel. 


And now, O cleanse them out! 

Make fair again Thine olden dwelling-place ; 

| And let the fruitful streams of love and grace 
Compass it round about. 





Lord, with repentance, give 
| Faith, deep and strong, that nought may 
undermine 
| Of all that’s evil in this world of Thine— 
Faith that shall breathe and live. 


Pour from the hallowed cup 

Our dear Lord’s stainless life into mine own 

| Put it to my soul’s lips—so thirsty grown !— 
And let them drink it up. 
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THE RESLING-PLACE. 
“* Because I live, ye shall live also.” 


CaLMLy the Paschal moonlight now is sleep- 


ing 
On mossy hillock and on headstone grey, 
Where still our mother holds in faithful 
keeping 
Such as, while living, in her dear arms lay. 
Ah ! loving and beloved, we know ye rest, 


Where is the cumbrous robe—the flesh—the 
matter 
Which held the spirit in such painful 
thrall ? 
| A little dust that scarce a breath would 
scatter, 
Darkness, and _ void, 
seems all. 
Yet somewhere—safe—the waiting body lies, 
| While the freed spirit is in paradise. 


and _ silence—this 


Ah! jn that day, when earth is all refined 
From death and sin, the darkness and the 
stain ; 
| When Eden’s perfect beauty is enshrined 
| In unmarred purity and light again ; 
| 
| 





Transfigured, and “exceeding white as 
snow ”— 
, But still that body—it will rise, we know. 


The self-same lips that hymn’d the Easter story 
With heart of Easter gladness, here, may 
sing 
The song of angels, in the angels’ glory, 
Around the throne of our Almighty King. 
The same feet, which this ancient pavement 
trod, 
May walk for aye the temple-courts of God. 


O blessed day, which saw the Saviour risen !— 
Which told to trembling man that won- 
drous news— 
“‘ The grave is not thy body’s endless prison, 
Thy soul no more in vain for pardon sues. 
From Adam’s curse, by Christ’s death, thou 
art free— 
‘The Lord accepts this Sacrifice for thee.” 


“ Peace be with you ””—by Him those words 
were spoken 
After the glorious victory was won— 
After the angel gave that blessed token 





E’en in the grave, upon her hallowed breast. | : ‘ 
on | _ Of that mysterious resurrection day ? 


|O Christ our Lord, Thou didst indeed re- 
| lease 


To her whose favoured lips had called 
him “ Son.” 
Ah! where were peace, if every trembling 
breath 
| Strengthened the fetters of an endless death? 


Where were the peace, if that dark cloud of 





mourning 
From Calvary’s hill had never passed 
away ? 
If our deep night had never known the 
dawning 


| Thy sinful children, and didst give them 
peace ! 


And now we know that Thou art throned for 
ever, 
True God, and yet true man, in heaven 
above ; 
That now no power our life from Thine can | 
sever, | 
That nought shall rob us of Thy gift of 
love ; 
That Thou, within the veil, dost intercede 
For all who suffer and for all in need. 





That Thou art with us here, too, in our 
sorrow— 
With us to help in every time of strife, 
Dost give to each dark day its joyous mor- 





row, 
Dost make us strong with Thine own love | 
and life. 
And we may love, and we may come to | 


Thee | 
In heaven, and share Thy great felicity ! | 


Ay, when the grass upon our grave is sighing 


In the cool wind and Easter moonlight 
fair, 
The mortal dust, beneath the violets lying, | 
Shall rest in hope and rest in safety there, | 
Till Thou shalt come with Thy celestial | 
train, 
And our bright spirit take its own again. 


“ After Thy likeness,” in its sweet perfection, | 
Shall we awake in that eternal day ; 
All—save the sin—shall have its resurrection, 
Clothed in Thy glorious immortality. 
And we shall stand Thy radiant throne be- 
side, 
Blessed for evermore, and. satisfied ! 








ALICE CAMPBELL. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
“‘ CIVILISED CHRISTIANITY.” 


GOOD deal of discussion has been going on 
quietly of late on the subject of what is called 
civilised Christianity. ‘‘The author of the Fight at 
Dame Europa’s School” has written on one side of 
the question, and the other has been maintained by 
| a writer who is ‘‘ zo¢ the author of the Fight at Dame 
Europa’s School.” On the one side it is affirmed that 
the life of elegance, enjoyment, and refinement of 
every kind, which is led by so many well-to-do men 
and women among us, is not Christianity—is not a 
life founded on the self-sacrifice, conquest of the world, 
loving one’s neighbour as one’s self, selling all that 
one has and giving to the poor, which our Lord and 
his apostles not only taught but practised. It is 
affirmed that this Christianity is not real Christianity, 
but only a baptized heathenism that can enjoy its own 
comforts and luxuries in the midst of so much want 
and misery as exists on every side aroundit. Men 
are summoned to give up the hypocrisy of pretending 
to a religion which they do not possess. There are 
just two alternatives for them—either to renounce the 
profession of Christianity, or to live like Christ and 
his apostles, in simplicity, poverty, self-sacrifice, set- 
ting their faces against modern civilisation, and the 
host of unchristian habits and indulgences which it 
has gathered around it. 


It seems to us, however, to proceed on too loose 
notions of what Christianity really is. There is no 
doubt a great deal that passes under that name which 
is little better than baptized heathenism ; but there is 
also a Christianity among us that exemplifies, how- 
-ver imperfectly, the spirit of Christ and his apostles. 

The essence of Christianity is that ‘‘Christ suf- 
fered for sin, the just for the unjust, that He might 
bring us unte God.” The reception of this Christ into 
our hearts is what makes men real Christians. Any- 
thing short of this must be feeble and powerless. 
Christianity as it often prevails is short of this ; and 
is so feeble and powerless a thing as to give rise to 
the impression that the religion of Christ and his 
apostles is extinct. But wherever this Christ is cor- 
dially received, Christianity renews its youth, and 
goes forth conquering and toconquer. Men who feel 
that they have been redeemed by Christ, and are one 
with Him, are constantly asking St. Paul’s question, 
‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” Such 
labours of love as those detailed in the little book, 
‘*Facta non Verba;’’—the self-denying labours of 
holy men and women who strive in every way to 
fulfil the ministry of Christian love, are proofs that 
there is a Christianity among us, which, if it be 
not identical in form, is identical in spirit with that 
of our Lord and his apostles. 

It is a mistake, we believe, to represent Christ and 
his apostles as encouraging communism, What they 
enforced was loving consideration of the wants of 


| 
others. Men were not told to be communists, but | 
‘ready to communicate.” The New Testament does 
not deal in hard and fast lines. As Vinet has said, 
‘* Jesus Christ instituted little, but inspired much.” 


On the other side, it is maintained that the very 
conclusion to which this'reasoning conducts us proves 
its fallaciousness; that we recoil, instinctively recoil, 
from the proposed alternative; that for a rich man 



















simply to fling his riches to the poor, instead of ad- 
ministering them in the best way he can, would 
often be like the act of the unprofitable servant who 
| tied up his lord’s talent in a napkin, instead of laying 
it out to usury; that Jesus Christ created this world 
as well as redeemed mankind, and that all the beauty 
which the world contains was meant to be enjoyed, 
and its riches to be used by man; that it is possible, 
though very difficult, to lead a life of refined civilisa- 
tion, and at the same time to manifest the love, the 
self-sacrifice, and the whole spirit of the gospel; 
that primitive Christianity contained innumerable 
germs which were destined to be expanded in a more 
advanced state of civilisation ; and that the alternative 
proposed is more fitted to perplex and confound minds 
anxious to do their duty, than to guide them toa 
course wholesome for themselves, and profitable to 
mankind. 

‘The discussion is an interesting one, and we hope 
that good will come out of it. It must be a good 
thing to lead men’s minds back to Christ and his 
apostles, provided no strained and unnatural use is 
made of their example. Whatever else may come of 
the discussion, it will be of use to have stimulated the 
habit of ‘‘ looking unto Jesus.”’ 

TI. n-s. 





There is a false use of example which we are apt to 
make. High examples are not designed to be imi- 
tated in the same sense in which commandments are 
to be obeyed. Such examples are designed to lift up 
our hearts to a high ideal, and encourage us to have 
a very lofty aim. To call on men to copy a high 
example before they have got any of the spirit of it 
is to impose on them an intolerable yoke. The 
example of Christ and his apostles is emphatically of | 
this kind. In cases in which a man thoroughly 
imbibes their spirit it becomes his duty, and also his 
delight, to tread in their very footsteps, to surrender 
everything pleasani to the natural heart, and devote 
himself to hard, self-denying, painful labour for the 
sake of Christ and for the good of men. These men 
are the real nobles in the kingdom of God. In other 
cases, a Christian may be called to less arduous 
labour, and it may be perfectly lawful for him to 


| enjoy the beauty which Christ created to be admired, 


and partake of the abundance which He means to be 
enjoyed. But surely in every case a Christian will do 
this with an eager desire to sit loose to the world, to 
be prepared to give up all at the Master’s call, and to 
avoid all participation in the spirit of those who are 
slaves to the world’s pomp, vanity, and luxury. 

6a 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Church measures seem to be those by which the 
session of Parliament now ended will be remembered. 
By the Patronage Act for Scotland, the mode of 
appointing ministers in the Established Church is 
now conclusively transferred to the members of the 
several congregations. The Bill underwent very little 
alteration since it was first introduced, save that instead 
of the male communicants, the members of congre- 
gations are now the electors. The Endowed Schools 
Bill would have involved a serious change had it 
passed as originally proposed, but the withdrawal of 
the clauses opposed reduces the measure to a mere 
change of commissioners. The Public Worship Bill 
has passed, after an important alteration, introduced 
by the House of Commons, was at the eleventh hour 
rejected by the House of Lords. As originally 
amended in the House of Lords, the Bill gave to 
bishops the power of deciding whether or not any 
proposed question ought to be made the subject of 
litigation. The amendment, referred to, proposed 
to give to the archbishops a power of reviewing the 
sentence of the bishops on this point. We observe 
that the Bishop of Winchester, in remonstrating 
against this change, founded his argument on the 
allegation that bishops were in the New Testament, 
but not archbishops, and that it was unscriptural to 
give the additional power to them. The chief pro- 
vision of the law as it now stands is, that when any- 
thing in public worship is complained of as contrary 
to law, the bishop shall decide whether it is to be 
tried; the trial shall be before a judge to be ap- 
pointed by the archbishops, whose decision shall be 
subject to an appeal to the Supreme Appellate Court 
of the realm. ‘The sole question to be decided will 
be whether the procedure complained of is, or is not, 
inconsistent with the law of England. 


THE REVIVAL IN SCOTLAND. 

The remarkable religious movement in Scotland 
continues to extend. During winter and spring its 
chief manifestations were in the great cities where Mr. 
Moody and Mr. Sankey were at work, especially 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. During the summer these 
gentlemen have been engaged in the more northern 
towns, and have penetrated to the edge of the High- 
lands. The same results continue to follow their 
labours. It was thought that the great difference 
between their mode of working and the traditional 
methods of the Highlands might prevent their being 
welcomed there. As these gentlemen are ignorant of 
Gaelic, they cannot of course leaven the Celtic pro- 
vinces; but Inverness, Tain, and other border towns 
have borne a large share of fruit. The old Highland 
conception of conversion implies that no man can 
come to peace and assurance without a long prelimi- 
nary conflict, a protracted agony of heart under the 
sense of sin. The American evangelists have been 
preaching a present gospel, and making its offer so as 
to impress men with the conviction that Christ is 
available for them at the present moment, and that as 





! soon as they accept of Christ they have everlasting 


Meanwhile the work has been consolidating in 
other places. In Edinburgh, there are two meetings 
that continue to be maintained with great success— 
the Daily Mid-day Prayer-meeting and the Converts’ 
Meeting. Every day at noon a large prayer-meeting 
assembles, and though this is the holiday season, and 
a very great number of those who would attend are 
out of town, the meeting continues at an average of 
about five hundred. The requests for prayer are not 
less numerous than formerly. The meetings continue 
to be carried on as before, the first half hour being 
occupied by the chairman, the second being thrown 
open to those who wish to take part. The freedom 
thus accorded has very rarely been abused. Very 
often the meetings are marked by a deeply solemn 
tone, and sense of a holy presence. <A felt refresh- 


the “‘sweet hour of prayer.” 

The Converts’ Meeting, as it is popularly called, 
but not meant to be called, is for inquirers, and such 
as have been impressed and wish for more guidance. 
It is a proof of the continuance of the movement that 
hardly a Monday evening passes without several— 
perhaps five or six—new inquirers remaining to be 

. spoken to. 

In Edinburgh and Glasgow an appeal was made for 
young men to offer themselves for the service of the 
Church, whether at home or abroad. The result was 
that about a hundred in Glasgow and fifty in Edin- 
burgh have so offered themselves. What is to be 
done in the case of these young men, with a view to 
their training, is now under consideration. It is pro- 
bable that various methods will be resorted to, ac- 
cording as the men are designed for one branch or 
another of the service of the Church. 

One of the most interesting branches of the work 
has been in connection with the employment of divi- 
nity students and some other young men in evange- 
listic service. A few have discovered a remarkable 
aptitude for this work. In the north of England 
their services have been remarkably blessed, and in 
some parts of Scotland they have also been very 
useful. Another interesting fact is, that even where 
Moody and Sankey have never been there has often 
been a remarkable blessing. One district of Aber- 
deenshire had about a thousand apparent converts 
several months ago. In some of the mining districts 
of Scotland there has been a great impression. Not 
that the whole of the people have been stirred, but 
large numbers have been impressed, and great hope 
for the future excited. There are instances of plain 
men going about among the miners and being of the 
greatest use in arousing their attention to the unseen 
and eternal. The mining population of Scotland 
amounts to three hundred thpusand—a tenth of the 
whole people. Their condition is such as to excite the 
utmost concern and alarm, but should such move- 
ments spread among them that alarm would be turned 
into joy, and what has threatened to be Scotland’s 
greatest curse would become a remarkable blessing. 








ment passes over many hearts, during the exercises of | 
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Many strangers have come to Edinburgh and other 
places in order to get a share of the shower. In 
former days, when the ministry of particular men was 
eminently blessed, such as that of Dickson of Irvine, 


or Guthrie of Fenwick, who bore so remarkable a | 


resemblance to the late Thomas Gutliric, people used 
to build houses on their glebes, in order to be under 
‘¢ the drop of their ministry.”” In these days strangers 
have been coming from England, Ireland, America, 
France, Switzerland, and other places, to Edinburgh 
with a similar object. A gentleman from China 
lately said at the nognday meeting that he had come 
nine thousand miles, and been richly repaid. Such 
strangers have returned home with fresh faith in the 
power of prayer and the riches of the grace of God. 
It may be that some have been disappointed. Of 
such cases, however, little is heard, if such there be ; 
the general testimony has certainly been one of great 
satisfaction at what has been seen and heard. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
GERMANY AND THE POPE. 

The recent attempted assassination of Bismarck, 
whether the mere freak of a fanatic, o: 
conspiracy, has certainly given an impulse to the 
measures of the Government in opposition to Ultra- 
montanism. The new form of activity is against the 
Church societies or Pius-vereins into which for the 
last thirty years the Church has been eagerly endea- 
vouring to get the young of the working class to 
form themselves. These clubs have great influence 
in elections, and are controlled by the clergy. in 


the result of a 


Germany there are between four and five hundred of 


them. The police are now making a raid against 
them, on the ground that they tend to promote 
opposition to the law. 


CHRISTIAN UNION CONFERENCE AT BONN. 

Among the objects contemplated by the Alt- 
Catholics, that of forming a union among Churches 
substantially m agreement with them has always held 
a conspicuous place. A conference is called at 
Bonn, to be held on the 14th of September, ‘‘ com- 
posed of members of different religious commu- 
nities, animated by the common desire to promote 
the cause of ecclesiastical concord and union.” The 
basis of union to be the doctrines and practices of the 
early Church, and the formularies and creeds prior to 
the separation of the Western from the Eastern 
Church, It is not proposed to form an incorporating 
union, but only to bring about a brotherly fellowship 
and intercommunion on the principle of “ in neces- 
sariis unitas.’”’ Representatives have been invited 
from England and other countries. 


LUTHER FESTIVAL AT SONNEBURG. 

At Sonneburg is a hostelrie, celebrated for having 
afforded refreshment to Martin Luther on several 
occasions during his conflict with Rome. It has 
been carefully resuscitated, and fitted up so as to repre- 
sent exactly what it probably was in his time. Here 


| matic episodes of the Reformation era. 














a Luther festival has been celebrated. 
the Standard :— 


“ One of its most characteristic features has been, 
as yet, an open-air representation of the Papal sale of 
indulgences, which constitutes one of the most dra- 
The slopes 
of Schoenburg were covered with booths and with all 
the ordinary appurtenances of a fair. At a table just 
before the inn sat a group of monks selling dispensa- 
tions according to a fixed rate,of prices regulated by 
the length of -time for which they were valid, varying 
from ten days to all eternity, so much for setting fire 
to your mother-in-law, so much for theit, and so on. 
The people, who were at once spectators and actors 
in that part of the performance, crowded forward 
from all sides to buy these precious slips of paper, 
together with consecrated relics, talismans, and sacred 
nostrums of all sorts. Just as the traffic is at its 
height messengers arrive to say that Dr. Martin Luther 
is close at hand. This sets the monks in a terrible 
ferment. Some of the partisans of the worthy doctor 
in the crowd take courage, and a vigorous contest 
arises between the Romanists and the Lutherans. 
That the two parties during the heat of the contro- 
versy should pass the beer to each other is perhaps 
less an historical than a purely human element in the 
proceedings, At last the doctor arrives with an escort 
of mounted knights, who put the monks to flight ; 
and all ends by a discourse and the singing of ‘ Ein 
fest Burg ist unser -Gott.’ 

‘“‘The Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Meiningen were 
on the ground, and bought their indulgences hke ordi- 
nary mortals, paying, however, a higher price for 
them than the vulgar herd. Notwithstanding an evi- 
dent want of direction, the festival was, on the whole, 
a tolerable success, and in parts was highly effective. 
The monks in particular were got up in an artistic 
manner, and by their incessant gabble afforded great 
amusement. Before them stood an enormous cash- 
box, upon which appeared the motto, ‘As soon as 
the money chinks in the box the soul springs into 
heaven.’ ” 


According to 


THE WAVE OF REVIVAL. 


It is very interesting to hear of a wide-spread and 
deep religious interest appearing in various parts of 
the globe. Among the places so visited we notice,— 

1. St. Louis, in the United States. In connection 
in the first instance with the labours of Mr. Hammond, 
a very earnest work has been going on during the past 
winter and spring. It has been of great extent, em- 
bracing, it is believed, several thousand souls. It has 
been remarked that,as in Scotland, the children of 
Christian parents have shared largely in this blessing- 

2. Prince Edward Isle, Nova Scotia. Speciab 
services were continued évery night for three months 
last winter, and the crowds filled several churches alB 
the evening. In the Wesleyan and Presbyterian 
churches the number who professed repentance and 
concern for their souls was above eleven hundred. 
‘* A very great change has come over the great mass 
of the people. Many of the most openly profane are 
now living irreproachable lives, and in the language 
of the mayor of the city are giving us next to nothing 
to do.” 

3. Lovedale, in South Africa. Here the awakening 
is among the young Caffres who have been attending 
the Lovedale mission seminary. Very many of them 
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show deep interest, and the missionaries believe that 
the work is the result of divine power and blessing. 

4. Calcutta. <A series of religious meetings begun 
in June, had awakened an unparalleled interest in 
Calcutta. One church was first filled ; then another ; 
and the city hall had to be opened for daily meetings. 
Those attending are chiefly British; but the impres- 
sion spreads among the natives, who begin to acknow- 
ledge that there is a reality about the Christian re- 
ligion. 

UNION OF CHURCHES IN CANADA. 

A very gratifying step has been taken, completing 
the negotiations for union among the several Presby- 
terian Churches in Canada, and the other provinces of 
British North America. A few years ago, a union 
was formed between the Presbyterians there corre- 
sponding to the Free Church of Scotland and the 
United Presbyterian Church ; since that time, nego- 
tiations have been going on for a further union be- 
tween this united body and the “kirk,” or represen- 
tatives of the Established Church of Scotland. The 
obstacles to this union were somewhat formidable, 
and the arrangements moved but slowly. Now, how- 
ever, all obstacles have been removed, and the formal 
union will take place without delay. The whole 
Presbyterians of the North American provinces will 
also be united, forming a body in all of fully six hun- 
dred céngregations. It is impossible to withhold our 
admiration at this very important consummation, and 
the expression of our prayer that a double blessing may 
rest upon the brethren who have thus been enabled to 
get rid of division, and dwell together in unity. 


UNITED STATES.— TRIAL OF PROFESSOR SWING 
FOR HERESY. 

A trial of considerable interest has lately occurred 
in the Presbytery of Chicago. Professor Swing, 
minister of one of the Presbyterian churches of that 
city, has been arraigned as preaching heretical views, 
and as countenancing Unitarians, from whose views 
his own are affirmed not to differ. It appears that 
Dr. Patton, editor of the religious paper called Zhe 
Interior, had expressed in that paper a most un- 
favourable opinion of Professor Swing’s published 
sermons, and that some of his brethren concurred 
with him in that view. Last spring, Dr. Patton pre- 
sented two formal charges against Mr. Swing before 
the Presbytery: the first, to the effect that he did not 
maintain the truths of the gospel; and the second, 
that he had not been faithful in maintaining the 
duties of his position. Mr. Swing was accused oi 
not preaching fully the divinity of our Lord and the 
doctrines of the Trinity, of justification by faith, and 
of the eternal punishment of the wicked, and likewise 
of identifying himself with Unitarians by giving a 
lecture in aid of a Unitarian church, while it was 
known that he was claimed by them as _ holding 
opinions identical with their own. The result of the 
prosecution was that, by a large majority of the 
presbytery, Professor Swing was acquitted of the 
charges brought against him, it not being held that 





the passages in his sermons, on which the charges 
were founded, contained unequivocal proof of them. 

Mr. Swing appears to have very little trust in 
doctrinal theology, and to lean almost exclusively to 
the practical aspects of Christianity. He finds a great 
deficiency in practical power in the dogmas of the 
creeds, and he thinks that it would be a great thing 
to try to lay hold of any and everything that has any 
power to elevate and purify humanity, and see whether 
by that way we may not conduct men to our fully- 
developed doctrines. He would try to influence 
them by the features of Christianity which lay hold 
of the feelings, the imagination, and the habits of 
men, and in this way lead them to receive what it 
teaches regarding the person of Christ, the Trinity, 
and other such matters. Mr. Swing’s own declara- 
tion as to his belief is, that he holds the creed as 
rendered by the New School Presbyterians, and also 
that he holds in the evangelical sense the inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures, the Trinity, the divinity of 
Christ, the office of Christ as a Mediator when grasped 
by an obedient faith, conversion by God’s Spirit, 
man’s natural sinfulness, and the final separation of 
the righteous and the wicked. 

It is quite plain that Mr. Swing’s way of putting 
his views differs as widely as can well be conceived 
from that which has hitherto been practised by his 
fathers and brethren. In the judgment of those who 
tried the ca,e, it was not held to be conclusively 
proved that the difference was in the views and not 
in the way of presenting them, believing from the 
explanations given by him that he did not mean to 
teach what was fundamentally at variance with the 
articles of the orthodox creed. ‘‘ His treatment of 
Unitarians, and his discourse on the life and cha- 
racter of John Stuart Mill,” say the three brethren 
who drew out a report on the verdict, ‘‘ we attribute 
rather to his kindly and charitable habits of mind, 
than to any disposition to give his sanction to funda- 
mental error. For he has often in his sermons 
declared that a religion which makes Christ a mere 
man, as the Unitarianism of our day almost uniformly 
does, strikes the sun from the centre of our system ; 
and as to Mr. Mill, he only commended his philan- 
thropy, which he expressly attributed to the Christian 
influences of which he was unable to divest his mind. 
Mr. Swing does indeed ridicule the manner in which 
some of the more difficult doctrines of religion have 
often been defended and propagated by persecution 
and force, and he once speaks of the doctrines of 
election and predestination as not important in their 
relation to the historical features of the age. But 
while he deems the prominence sometimes given to 
some of these mysteries unwarrantable, it has not 
been shown that he treats contemptuously the 
doctrines themselves.” 

This trial has been viewed with unusual interest, as 
it was hoped that it would show the view taken by 
the Church to which Mr. Swing belongs of the en- 
deavour to place Christianity in accord with the peculiar 
mental habits and tendencies of the present age. The 
decision, however, being merely negative, does not 
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give a judgment on this question, but simply affirms 
that, so far as Mr. Swing has yet gone, he has not 
contradicted or denied the old doctrines of the ortho- 
dox faith. 


11I.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 


MISS WHATELY’S MISSION IN EGYPT. 

At the recent meeting of the Mildmay Conference, 
Miss Whately gave the following account of her 
mission and schools in Cairo :— 

She said their maxim had always been, ‘‘ Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us.” Many times there had 
been perplexity, but never despair, and his aid would 
be found the same in the future as in the past. The 
work had commenced in a very small way, and under 
many difficulties, chiefly owing to the indifference 
among the parents jor the education of their children, 
and to the fact that, for a long time, Miss Whately 
had to labour alone, until some native women were 
raised up to give their help in the work. Now there are 
two large schools for boys and girls, the former being 
superintended by a Syrian gentleman, M. Shakoor. 
Miss Whately is now aided by her adopted daughter, 
Mrs, J. Shakoor, and a Bible-woman; and two 
hundred families are on their books for visiting. These 
are chiefly the mothers of her scholars. In the girls’ 
school there are two hundred and thirty pupils, and 
in Miss Whately’s own house are six boarders, who 
have been entirely given over for a term of years into 
her charge, and who are never away from Christian 
influences. In this way it is much hoped that future 
teachers for the young may be raised up. The Bible 
is constantly taught in these schools, and many of the 
children are not only well acquainted with it, but 
give great promise that the good seed of the Word 
has really taken root in their hearts. 
taken not long since to their heavenly rest, Miss 
Whately had the fullest assurance that they died in 
the Lord. There are far fewer difficulties for women 
to encounter in becoming Christians than men have, 
as they are not bound to attend mosques, are also 
never expected to talk much in their families, and can 
be Christians without openly avowing it. As has 
been said, one of the great difficulties at first was the 
persuading the mothers to send their children to 
school; they could not see any good in it, and made 
constant objections. At lasta little collection of girls 
was made ; but these were constantly changing, few, if 
any, staying for any length of time. Now this is quite 
ditferent, and there are thirty or forty who have been 
scholars for years, and are not content with attending 
all the week, but choose to come on Sundays also, 
although no secular instruction is then given. One 
blessed result of increased. school-work is the large 
number of adults to be visited. A Bible-woman has 
been employed, and access has been gained to several 
harems. In these harems live the better sort of 
Eastern women, the others dwelling in mud huts. 
Miss Whately began her mission-work by going 
among the very poorest; by degrees children of the 
higher class began to attend her school, and thus the 
work has been upwards instead of downwards. The 
women of the harems had been very jealous of any 
stranger visiting them, but now many, who have never 
had a Christian woman inside their doors before, 
throw them literally wide open, and, inviting their 
visitor to a seat, ask for some of ‘‘the Book.”’ Nothing 
surprises these poor downtrodden women so much as 
to hear that God loves them. In a kind of mechanical 
way they say, ‘‘ God is good,” but they cannot realise 
that He cares for them, or that He will hear prayer 


Of two girls | 


| from them. The first few verses of Luke xi. rarely 
| fail to affect them, they are so touched with the love 
and kindness of the Father. The work begun at 
| Cairo, and which has been attended with such mani- 
fest blessing, is now extending, and at Damietta a 
school has been established for boys, and requests are 
constantly being sent that one for girls also may be 
| begun. 
A HINDU NICODEMUS. 

In estimating the results of missions, some allow- 
ance ought to be made for those who have not the 
courage to speak out. Their case is a sad one, but it 
is doubtless real. Voz/a an instance given by Rev. 
J. Vaughan, Church Missionary Society, Calcutta :— 


“‘T could tell you of a native gentleman who took 
| me on the roof of his house and then, when only God 
| could see, poured out his heart to me and assured me 
of his entire belief in Jesus as the only Saviour of the 
world. I could tell you of many more who have 
visited me at my house and told me the same thing— 
they believe, sincerely believe, but lack the courage 
to confess Christ in His own appointed ordinance. A 
very remarkable instance of this kind of influence I 
cannot but relate, inasmuch as it strikingly illustrates 
the way in which God makes use of this agency for 
His glory. Some fourteen years ago, a pupil trained 
in one of our schools left the institution a secret be- 
liever in Christ. He had a bosom friend who had not 
been trained in a school of this kind ; this friend was 
bitterly opposed to the truth ; when the believer com- 
mended Christ to him, he scoffingly rejected the idea 
of bowing before the Crucified One. The believer 
then took him aside. ‘Come with me,’ said he, 
‘and listen to the words of this Book.’ He read to 
him the word of life; as he read the heart of his 
friend was softened; gradually conviction fastened 
upon him; he became an earnest believer, and he is 
now, I rejoice to say, a devoted minister of Christ; 
but alas! alas! he who brought him to Christ is still 
outside the fold. I say, does not a case of this kind 
show that very real and very precious results are flow- 
ing from educational work? My verdict, therefore, 
is, dear brethren, let us despise no part of our mission 
machinery ; let us rejoice in all ; let us give a portion 
to six and also to seven, seeing we know not whether 
this or that or both alike shall prove good.” 

The last annual report of the Calcutta Church 
Missionary Society also gives the following interest- 
ing particulars :— 

“ Amongst the thousands who have in heart broken 
with Hinduism, there is an endless variety of religious 
tone and sentiment. ... . The most advanced of 
this interesting body are, without doubt, standing on 
the very threshold of the kingdom. They believe all 
the cardinal doctrines of the gospel, fancy they are 
clinging to Christ in their hearts, and certainly ac- 
knowledge no other means of salvation; but, sad 
to say, they stop short of the final step. The fear of 
man, which bringeth a snare, keeps them back. They 
would confess Christ if they dared. They believe in 
his cross, but will not take up their own cross and 
follow Him. Here is an extract from the letter of 
one such borderer. Years ago, he lived in Calcutta, 
and whilst here came to believe in Christ. Long has 
he been kicking against the pricks; his conscience, 
as well as the advice of his best friends, has ever told 
him he ought to confess the Saviour in his appointed 
ordinance ; but he has hitherto hung back. He writes, 
‘I am always very thankful to you for your kind exer- 
tions to save my soul from eternal ruin. I thought 
that this time I would be able positively to give you 
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the time when I would take the long-wished-for step, 
but I am sorry to inform you that my weakness pre- 
vents me doing so. I am not/one of those who hold 
that baptism is merely an outward ceremony, and not 
required for our salvation ; yet such is my weakness 
that I cannot make up my mind to sacrifice a little 
earthly comfort foriits sake. Iam fully aware that I 
am pursuing a‘wrong course, and that if I wait and 
delay for a ‘convenient’ time, that time may not 
come to me at all; but what shall I do? I have 
been delaying. for a long time to confess openly the 
Saviour, to whom: alone I look up for salvation. I 
need nothing to be convinced that I am doing wrong, 
and yet I cannot. go up boldly to you to receive bap- 
tism.’” 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 


“Of all the sects in Christendom the Moravians 
are the weakest.in number. And yet this mere 
handful of Christians have been the pioneers in the 
modern missionary movement, and have set an 
example, which, if followed by the other denomina- 
tions witha proportionate zeal, would build up Chris- 
tianity in every quarter of the globe. The Moravian 
Society for Propagating the Gospel among the 
Heathen was eighty-five years old the, gth of last 
September, Their field of missions is very exten- 
sive, embracing sixteen provinces in various and 
widely-separated countries. In these proviaces there 
| are 100 mission stations and out-sfations, and in 
| them there are 3,767 labourers of all classes. These 
have established and sustain 310 schools of all grades. 
The number of converts is 69,401,’ which is more 
than three times the number of Church members in 
the whole denomination in Europe and America, 
Wherever their missionaries have penetrated, they 
have manifested the same devotion, self-sacrifice, and 
courage. Arctic cold and torrid heat, wild beasts 
and savage men, have had no terrors for them. 
Their record is one of which any Christian denomina- 
| tion might well ,be proud; and it will remain a 
perpetual rebuke to the listlessness and weak endea- 
vours of some more numerous and powerful sects.” 
—Sree Church Record. 


A-COLPORTEUR IN HUNGARY. 

A colporteur under M. Koenig of Pesth reports a 
remarkable conversation with a rich Jew at Lovas- 
Bérény a few weeks ago, who very unexpectedly in- 
vited him to his home. 

‘*T had seen the man,’’ he writes, ‘* two years ago, 
and was very unfavourably impressed. Nevertheless, 
I accepted his invitation. That same evening I had 
a most remarkable conversation with my-host, and 
felt at a loss whether to be more astonished at his 
friendly reception, or at the sentiments he expressed. 
Several times friends came, interrupting, evidently 
wishing a change of. conversation, when he would re- 
ply, ‘ Leave me in peace—this man declares the truth 
of God to'me.’ Later in the evening-we-had a long, 
serious talk alone, and then I retiredsto xest. ‘I cannot 
say how long I may have slept, certainly not beyond half 
an hour, when thé Jew stood before my bed, wakened 
me, and said, ‘ You have not told me enough ;; Lroust | 
hear more; why do you. not speak tome?’ I rese:| 
immediately and dressed, whem he asked, * You have | 
seen me before?’ ‘ Yes,’ Ipreplied,:-‘two years ago:;:| 
but at that time you would not listen to the-gospel, 
and those who gladly would you prevented.’ * Yes, it 
is quitetrue,’ was the answer; ‘I did very wrong. 
My. conscience kept telling me that all your words, 
and thoseof the New Testament, were truth; but I | 
determined not to give heed. Since that time I have | 





| naturalist. 


gone through a-great deal. You see that I am aman 
of a strong will; but on one of my journeys to Vienna 
I met a missionary in the railway carriage, who spoke 
to me exactly as you had done when I despised your 
message. But now the same words struck me to the 
heart. I returned home, began to read the New 
Testament and the tracts you left, and I became con- 
vinced that in the Christian religion alone salvation 
and eternal life are to be found.’ Thereupon he 
asked me to tell him more of the good word. This I 
did joyfully; and we sat together speaking of the 
things of the kingdom of God till daybreak. My 
heart was filled to overflowing to be permitted freely 
to declare to a hungry soul the whole counsel of God 
for the salvation of lost sinners.” 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 


Dr. Francis Mason, who died lately, at the age of 
seventy-five, and who was so eminently useful in the 
mission to the Karens in Burmah, deserves a brief | 
record at our hands. He was born at York, near | 
which his father was a Baptist minister, but.emigrated | 
early in life to the United States, earning his living | 
as a shoemaker, and holding sceptical opinions in 
religion. But through reading Butler’s “ Analogy,” 
and by the influence of his wife, he was converted to | 
Christ, and at once offered himself for the service of 
a missionary. After being trained, he was sent to 
Burmah, and became associated with the aged Mr. 
Boardman, then just about the end of his eareer, in 
work among the Karens. At this time he baptized 
thirty poor Karens, the first-fruits of the mission. For | 


many years he laboured at Tavoy, and one of his great ||! 


works was translating the Bible into the Karen tongue. | 
In subsequent years, he had great success at Toungoo, 
and more than six thousand Karens were baptized by 
him and his coadjutors there. Besides being an in- 
defatigable missionary, Dr. Mason was a_ great 
Sir J. D. Hooker said of him that he had 
made the most valuable addition to the history of the 


| fauna and the flora of British Burmah of any man of 


modern times. 

The death is also announced of Dr. Beke, the 
Abyssinian traveller. Our readers will remember the 
notice which lately appeared in these columns of his 
endeavour to show that the Mount Sinai of the Bible 
was not in the peninsula of that name, but lay towards 
the border of the Dead Sea. 

In the sudden death of Dr. Fairbairn, Principal of 
the Free Church College, Glasgow, the Christian | 
community has lost one of those quiet, able, and 
laborious men who work for utility, not for fame. To 
the original groundwork of his Scottish Theology, Dr. 
Fairbairn added whatever of a kindred kind he ob- 
tained from the wide stores of Germany; and his 
works on Typology, Prophecy, Hermeneutics, and 
othér subjects, exemplily the assimilation of the best 
results of German research with whatever is true and 
goed if native theology. -The sound judgment and 
high character of Dr. Fairbairn made him a pillar in 
his church, and secured for him the highest honours 
she could bestow. As one of the Company of 
Revisers of the Old Testament, Dr. Fairbairn ren- 
dered services of great importance. 
































